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2  to  3  More  Tons  per  Acre 


EVERY  one  with  land  should  sprav  their  ciops  this  year. 
It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  personal  profit  but  a  real 
national  duty.     The  nation  needs  millions  of  tons  of 
potatoes  this  year  to  make  good  the  "  U  "  Boat  losses. 

Spraying  does  undoubtedly  prevent  disease  and  blight. 
It  will  give  an  increased  yield  of  2\  to  3  tons  per  acre,  and 
in  a  bad  season  may  save  the  entire  crop  from  destruction. 

The  "Ubel"  is  the  standard  spraying  machine,  and  the 
one  usually  adopted.  Each  machine  embodies  the  latest 
improvements,  and  conforms  to  the  specifications  of  the 
Food  Production  Department. 

There  is  a  "Ubel"  machme  for  every  spraying  and. 
limewashing  purpose. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
famous   "  tJbcl"   line  of  sprayers. 


United  Brassfounders  &  Engineers  Ltd 

E.MFRESS  FOUNDRY    CORNBROOK    MANCHESTER 


UBEL 

Kiapsack  Sprayers 


By(very/ei:  -  tnt  Sest 


Trea  sure  Cot 


EVERYTHING 

for  MOTHER  and  BABY. 

Newest  and   daintiest  arti- 
cles on   view    for  complcti 

LAYETTE 

at  moderate  prices. 
Inspection  invited  ;  no 
pressure  to  purchase. 
ANY    ARTICLES    SENT    ON 

APPJiOVAL 

H  ours.9   to  6;  Saturdays,  9  to  I. 

Only  address  : 

TREASURE  COT  CO..  Ltd. 

(Dept.   Vi),    124    Victoria    Street. 

(Showrooms,  2nd  Floor)  London, 

[Next  Victona  Palace).    S.W.I 


No.   i~I  or    Ii 
and  Sundries. 


t5.     No.     -2—  1-OT     Layettes 
-For  Kabies'  PUygrounds. 


<^pri^. 


Boyd's    Patent    Elastic   Puttees  are 

made  from  the  finest  Egyptian  Cotton 

and   best    Para   Rubber,   and,  being 

elastic,  they  gently  grip  the  leg  and 

the    normal   action  of    the   veins   and 

muscles.     There  is  no  sense  of  leg-tiredness 

or  loot-heaviness  as  when  wearing  ordinary 

putleef,  which  require  to  be  tightly  woi:nd 

to    keep    in    position.       Boyd's     Improved 

Patent    Puttees  are  woven  to  the  shape  of 

the  leg. and  are  neat  and  smart  in  appearance. 

BOYD'S  I-TtTn? 
E  L ASTIC 
PUTTEES 

t'ffv  durable,  waUrptoafed,  and  are  both  tcversihU 
and  interchangeable.  , 

CAVALRY    1 0  /e  Boyd's   Elastic    Puttees    arc    clained    to    be    a 
INFANTRY  '^/D  prcvcDlive  aiiiast  aid  care  lor  varicne   veios. 

'"to'S.E,"'"      Made  in  light  onj  dark  Haki.JarIt  navy  and  l,hcli. 

ry    Tailurs    arid   Outfitters.     //   any   diffuully  in  procuring,   writt  to — 

WBICHT    &    SONS.     LTD.,     Quorn     MIIIb.     near     Loughborough 


PENBERTHY 

388.    390,    392    OXFORD    ST  •  LONDON  •  W.J 

-GREAT ; '> 


I     SUMMER  SALE 

(NOW     PROCEEDING)  /. 

'Some  Special  Bargains'    A\ 


Lot  13'.  Practical  Shopping 
Bagi  io  real  leather,  stronely 
Hned.  with  potlcet  in  frontT^-r 
sketch;  loxiij.  Blaclc,  navy, 
grey,  tan. 

Bale  Price  9  9  earh 


Lot  ii<;  uecoiniit);  itlar- 
about  CoUara  (as  sketch}, 
6/11.  Better  qoalitr 
10  11    and    12/1  f.    Al! 

much  below  present  price?. 
Black,  n;itiiral  and  niggor. 


,fi«?^-*^=>» , 


Lot  103.    ».  t'!  .k.  I'lench 

Velll,    with    I ^^.^-;>    or    la-e 

bordered,  can  b;  wutu  diaired  on  hat. 
Black,  navy.  nii,'Ker,  Lovely  design. 
Wi-rth  </i  t  and  3/ 1 1  each. 

All  at  1/6!  each. 

Lot  104,  "  Easy  "  Fit  Circle  Veil,  on 
elastic,  with  strong  silk  mesh.  Hlack. 
l>rown.  navy.  Sale  Price  1/3i 

Lot  10-.     Our  well  known   "  I-ilswell  ' 

Veil     on   elastic,    no  tying    teqiiired. 

Black,  navy,  nigger,  ivory,  purple,  etc. 

Sale  Price  1/9 


Lot  119.    Another  large  Cape 
style,  lined  satin. 

Reduced  to  21/. 
Small  sbafjeii  only,  1  Bv'6 


Special  -  Bargain.  Well-made  High 
Neck  Chemliette,  with  tape  at  waist. 
(^imuarCQikixh).     Woril.  -2  iij. 

SaJe  Pi^ice    1/g| 

Another  ijaalily.  Well  cut  of  finest 
make,  neck  with  beading,  elastic  at 
waist.     In  Black.     Worth  4/6, 

Sale  Price  3/6 


Send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Useful 
Novelties  Post  Free. 


First  quality  Lady's 
Gold  Octagon  shape 
Wrist    Watch    on 

Black  Moire  Sill^ 
Strap.  Perfectly 
reliable. 

£9  lOs.  Od. 

Ditto,  on  Gold  ex- 
panding Bracelet. 

£12 


Solid  Tortoiseshell 

Double  Row 

Cigarette  Case. 

5  in.  X  3  in. 
Very  flat  and  nice 
for  the  pocket,  only 

£4  12s.  6d. 


Similarshapccasein 
Siilid  Sterling  Silvt  r 

£4  15s.  Od. 


Cigarette  Cases 

and 

Cigar  Cases 

.ilso  in  Solid  Gold, 
Fine    1,'Tithor.    etc. 


A  185a 

Gold  Mounted  Tortoisesliell 
Cigarette  Tubes.     Special  value. 
3j  in.  24/6,  4  in.  27/6,   5  in.  35/- 
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There's  a  'Swan' 
to  suit  everyone 

WE  know  from  experience 
that  "  Swan  "  users  soon 
discover  an  individuality 
in  tlie  pens  tliat  they  liave 
selected.  No  other  pen  is  just 
the  same — no  other  pen  pleases 
them  so  well.  It  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  themselves. 

As  a  "  Swan  "  user  you  would  be 
entitled  by  our  guarantee  to  have 
your  pen  put  in  perfect  working 
order  or  adjustment  at  any  time 
free  of  charge.  Any  part  acci- 
dentally broken  may  be  replaced 
at  current  nominal  prices. 
r. 

Buy   a   "  Swan,"   and    you    buy 
complete  satisfaction. 


MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

London,  Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich,  Sydney,  Toronto,  etc. 

Associate-House — New  York  an;I  Chicago. 


0/  all  Stationers 
a  n  d    Jewellers. 


Nibs  to  suit 
every  hand. 


»WAM 

FOUNTPEMS 

At  pre-war  prices  from  10/6 


isiiiiiiiiiiiiinoiiiiiiiuiiiiHiiiiiiii 


By  Appointment 

to 

His  Majesty 

The  King. 


TRENCH  COAT 

The  Most  Reliable  Military  Waterproof  Produced 
Self-Praise  is  no  Recommendation. 

READ   what  an  Officer   s.ays  about 

Aquascutuir. 

"  March  it,  1918. 
"  I  want  to  let  you  know  how  excellent  I  have 
found  your  Aquascutum  Trench  Coat.  I  bought 
one  with  a  sheepskin  lining  in  Jan,  1917,  and  have 
used  it  continually  ever  since  and  have  found  it  far 
superior  to  any  other  waterproof  coat  I  have  ever 
used.  It  certainly  looks  the  worse  for  wear  but  it 
is  still  going  strong." 

The  original  may  he  seen  by  anyone  interested. 

There  is  only  one  AQUASCUTUM. 
Do  not  accept  inferior  imitations. 

Soli  in  alt  principal  towns  by  our  recognised  Agents, 
Infantry,  Sh  gns.  Cavalry.  6  gns. 

"Detachable  Fleece  Linings  from  2  gns. 


TRENCH  COAT  Only  Hcilbt  and  Chest  Mcastucmtnt  rcgairel 


f^       Waterproof 
Coat  Specialists 
for  over 


50  years. 


Regd. 


SLEEPING    BAG 

The  ONLY  VALISE  for  Active    Service. 

Weighs  about  1 1  Pounds 

and  comprises  : 

Watertight  Sleeping  Bag 

With    "  Throw  --Off  "  Pocket  for  carrying   all 
Field  Kit. 

Kapok  Lining,  equivalent  to  mattress  and  two 
thick  blankets. 

The  Sleeping  Bag  is  ALWAYS  ready. 

The  Field  Kit  is  ALWAYS  packed. 

The    Kapok    Lining   renders   the    Bag    PER- 
MANENTLY proof  against  trench  vermin. 

LIGHTER.      STRONGER. 
MORE     CONVENIENT     THAN     ALL     OTHERS. 

Complete  With  Straps,  Name  and  T^egiment  painted  on,  O  gn». 


100     REGENT     STREET, 
Ltd,     LONDON,    W.  1. 
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SERVICE  CLOTHES 


To  those  who  order  their 
service  clothes  from  us  we 
assure  fine,  wear-resisting 
materials,  skilful  cutting, 
honest  tailor-work,  and 
more  thecertainadvantage 
of  ripe  experience. 

A  good  name  among  sports- 
men for  nearly  a  century  is 
a  sure  measure  of  our  par- 
ticular ability  in  breeches- 
making,  to  which  gratifying 
testimony  is  now  also  given 
by  the  many  recommenda- 
tions from  ofiBcers. .         ' 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable 
us  to  meet  immediate  require- 
ments, we  keep  on  hand  a  number 
of  pairs  of  breeches,  or  we  can 
cut  and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 
day,  and  complete  the  next  day, 
if  urgently  wanted. 


Patltrut  and  F»rm  far  lelf'tntasurement  at  requtit. 


GRANT  AND  COCKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PICCADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


>^»** 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

m  PEACE  a/fc/  WAR 

gEFORB    THE    W.\R    B.S.A.   Ritlea  held   first   place    in  popularity 
because  they    combined   tha    highest    quality   and    accuracy   with   low 
cost.     These  characteristics  were  the  result  of  expert  designing,  ibe  use  of 
highest  grade  materials  and  extensive  facilities. 

QURING     THE     WAR     the    B.S.A.    plant,    now   vastly    extended, 
has  been  devoted   exclusively  to  the  manu  acture  of  the  millions  of 
Lee-Enfield    Rifles   and    Lewis    Machine    Guns    required    for    our    great 
impenni  Armies. 

^FTFR    THE    WAR    the    great    reputation    of    B.S.A.    productions, 
retained  and  increased  in  tbe  heavy  stress  ot  war.  will  ensure  that 
the  B.S.A.  sportini!  and  match  rifles  and  guns  will  embody  all  the  features 
that  the  most  discriminating  sportsman  can  possibly  desire. 


Tlie  Lewis  Machine  Gun,  made  by  the 
B.S.A.  Co.,  U*. 

FRBB 

Sena  for  a  copy  #/ "  Rifle  Sightt  ai.d  their  Adjustmentt"  »nd  let  tu  note 
your  name  and  addrtts  so   that  -lut  may  advisd  you  $f  dtvtlopmenti, 

\  THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO., 

BIRMINGHAM,  JHBL     ENGLAND. 


-The  Original  Cording' s,  Estd   1839- 


The'Equitor"  is 

guaranteed 
Waterproof 


The  "Equitor"  is  posi- 
tively waterproof,  the 
whole  day  long,  in  the 
heaviest  of  rain.  It 
is  the  "safe"  coat  for 
a  man  on  Active  Ser- 
vice, who  must  keep 
dry,  or  health  and 
comfort  will  suffer. 

A  special  feature  of 
the  "Equitor"  is  the 
attached  riding  apron, 
which,  when  not  in 
use,  fastens  back  con- 
veniently, out  of  fijht. 

In  our  light-weight  No.  31  ma- 
terial, the  price  of  the  "  Equitor" 
is  105/-;  ot  our  No.  11,  a 
strong,  medium-weight  cloth, 
120/-;  without  apron,  I  5/- less. 
We  can  also  recommend  an 
"Equitor"  (without  apron)  in 
our  No.  22  cloth,  at  70/- 

/  When  ordering  an  **  Equitor''  Coat  please  state  neiitht  and  chest  measure 
and  send  remittance  (which  will  be  'returned  promptly  if  the  coat 
is    not    approved),     or    give    home     address     and     business     reference. 

Illustrated  List  at  request. 

WATERPROOFERS 
'LTD.  TO  H.M.  THE  KING 

Oa/v  Addressfx ; 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.  1,  &  35  st.  james's  st.,  s.w.i 


J.  C.  CORDING  &  CO 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of  Revolvers,  Automatic 

Pistols,    and   all    kinds    of   High-Class 

Sporting  Guns  and  Rifles, 


CONTRACTORS    TO    HIS    MAJESTY'S    NAVY.    ARMY, 
INDIAN    AND    COLONIAL    FORCES. 


To  be  obtained  trom  all  Qnn  Dealers,  and  Wholesale  only  at 

Heed  Office  and  Showrooms  : 

WEAMAN    STREET,    BIRMINGHAM. 

London   Depot : 

78  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 


(Patent 

No. 

12699 

-1909) 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

Warn  0xt0Hsiv»ly  by  Offktrs  of  His 
Maitsfy's    and   the    Allied   Forces. 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


Btint  Ftsttivth  Non-frayabt4 
LUPTON'S  •*'*'»''•  '<'°''  Neat  and  Smart.  They  are  most  moderate 
jjl  TT"T  C  C  C  '"  '"''^''  *"**  '"*''  *"  "'"sineJ  '">">  »11  High-class  Military 
1^  U  1    1  11,  c.  O      Tailors  and  Hosiers. 

//  ordertJ,  Ptitlca  made  tpedally  to  wind  on  the  reverie  tomy,  and  to    fasten    the   tape 
round  the  ankle  for  riding. 


ASK  FOR  LUPTOfTS  PUTTEES. 


Minufsc-  ASTRACHANS   Ltd.,   Albert   Mill,    AlUn  St.,    BRADFORD. 

tu.ed    by  London  Ami:  A.  STRICKLAND.  IS  Botv  Lane.  EC. 

=  WHOLESALE  ONLY.  - 
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Summer 
Wear — 


VERMIN-PROOF. 

MeD  in  the  trenches  write  stating 
that  *'  An-on  "  Silk  Underwear 
Is  proof  against  vermin- 


All  progreisive  men  wear  An-on 
underclolhiog. 

The    An-on  one  piece  auit  is 

ihe    last   word  in   men's   under- 

i;armenls,  and  weighs  6  ozi.   or 

less. 

Loose  filling  and  very  comfort - 

able. 

Made  in  Vests,  Drawers,  and 
Union  Suits. 

Fine  AU-Wool  Taffeta. 
Pure  Silk  (while  and  coloured) 
Mixed     Wool     and     Cotton 
Taffeta. 
AN-ON  Cotton. 

Made  in  12  different  sizes  so 
as  to  fit  any  figure. 

BRITISH-MADE. 

BUTTONS  LIKE  A  COAT 

A  list  of  Selling  Agents  will 
he  sent  on  application  to 

AN-ON, 

66  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.4 

An-on 

Uncler%«reat 


MILITARY 


/ 


J.  W.  BENSON 

LTD. 

•Acliot  Seroice' WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Luminous  Fieurts  and  Hands 

Warranted  Timekeepers 

In  Silver  Cases,  with  Screw  Bezel  and 

Back.  S3  15s.      Gold.  £10. 

With   Hunter  or   Half-Hunter   Cover. 

Silver.  S4  4s.      Gold,  £11   Us. 

Others  in  Silver  from  £3  38. 

Military  Badge  Brooches. 

Jlity  Regimcnial  S'dt'  "Ptrfcclly 

SKoMUd. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Sketches  sent  for  approval. 

OLD   BOND   ST.,   W.l 

and  62  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL.  E.C.4. 


I!:il!!3li!!l!'li;i 


Whiteleys 

for 

HOUSE 
REPAIRS 

and 

DECORATION 


QUEEN'S     ROAD 
LONDON,  W.2 

TelesraiD*  : 
"Whiteley.  London" 


It's   Never     Failed 
Tke    British 

tke  Military  Dexter — 
West  and  East  it  Kas  gone 
with  all  our  armies  .  .  . 
stayed -with  ttiem.  . .  proved 
impenetrable  to  wind,  wet, 
dust,  mud  .  .  .  Americans 
will  find  it  -a  weatKer- 
proor  line  that  no  storming 
,^    can       break       tbrougb. 

in       As      British      as      the 

'*^l  Weather    but     Reliable." 

Supplied  hy  Agents  Everywhere 


DEPOTS     FOR     MILIT»RV     O^XTtRS 

FORTNUM   &  MASON    LTD 

181-164.     PICCADILLY.     W1 

AUSTIN    REED  LTD 

113,    REGENT    STREET.  WI 

MANCHCSTER  BlRM'NeHAM 

R.  W.   FORSYTH    LTD 

OLASOOW  eOlNBURCH 


Gtnigtriv.    Maiers  a/ l>cxter  H''eaiherj'ro<Js 


Here,    there,    and   everywhere ! 

Wherever  you  wish  to  go  to  the  coast  or 
into  the  heart  of  England,  where  so  many 
places  of  beauty  and  historic  interest  are 
to  be  found  a  cycle  will  take  you  with 
little  effort  and  expense. 


BICYCLES 

NEW  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

THE     BIRMINGHAM    SMALL    ARMS    CO.,    LTD., 
SMALL  HEATH.  BIRMINGHAM. 


LAND&WATER 

Vol    I  YYI       Mr>    imo       r  SOTS  1  THTTR<;r>AY     TTTTY    a      ioi«  r registered  as i       pi  bushed  weekly 

YOI.   l_AA.l.        1^0.2930.        LvearJ  inUK.3UA.I,    J  U  i^  I     4,     I9I8  [/^      NEWSHaJER.I  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING 


CttyriflU,  1918,  t/.SM. 


Copyright,  "  Lani  &  WMtr." 


The   Fourth  of  July 

By  Louis  Raemaekers 
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LAND  &  WATER 

5  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Telephsne  ;   HOLBORN    z8it. 
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The  Outlook 


THF  week  has  been  marked  by  a  number  of  local 
actions,  French,  linglish,  and  Italian,  of  which 
the  latter  are  the  more  important.  In  combina- 
tion they  have  succeeded  in  the  course  of  three 
days — Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday — in  taking 
all  the  heights  which  dominate  the  Frenzela  valley,  and 
therefore  the  eastern  approach  from  the  Asiago  plateau  to 
the  great  Brenta  avenue  of  comnjunication,  with  its  railway 
and  roads.  The  feat  is  remarkable  as  proof  of  the  spirit  of 
the  renewed  Italian  forces  and  of  the  moral  effect  produced 
by  the  Austrian  retreat  after  the  abortive  offensive  of 
June  15th. 

All  these  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  are,  of  course, 
quite  minor  things  compared  with  the  great  struggle  which 
has  only  been  postponed  so  long  through  the  severity  of  the 
German  losses  in  the  last  great  battks  in  France,  but  they 
show. the  continued  activity  of  the  defence,  and  they  are 
always  locally  valuable.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  attacl  s 
on  N'ieppe  Forest  by  the  British,  and  outside  the  Villers- 
Cotterets  Forest  by  the  French,  were  both  undertaken  to 
forestall  enemy  movements,  the  preparation  for  which 
had  been  observed,. or  news  of  which  had  reached  us  through 
prisoners.  The  constant  raids  on  the  enemy  have  resulted 
in  much  valuable  information,  and  orders  have  now  been 
issued  by  Ludendorf  with  the  object  of  muzzUng  captured 
Huns. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Monday  witli 
regard  to  the  sunjmoning  of  men  to  the  Army  from  agricul- 
ture was  at  once  more  interesting  and  more  straightforward 
than  most  Parliamentary  discussions.  Mr.  Prothero  frankly 
stated  that  the  demand  for  men  might  imperil  the  harvest. 
It  is  a  demand  for  only  30,000  men  ;  but  these  are  young 
men  and  skilled.  Few  people  not  connected  with  agricul- 
tural work  appreciate  the  high-grade  skill  and  training Which 
is  required  and  its  great  complexity,  and  it  is  this  lack  of 
understanding  which  has  greatly  cornplicated  the  problem. 

Though  Mr.  Prothero  spoke  of  the  extreme  need  for  men 
which  the  Army  now  has,  and  alluded  to  the  decision  of  the 
Government  as  one  which  has  been  come  to  in  common  by 
all  its  members,  he  clearly  showed  from  his  tone  that  he 
thought  the  experiment  perilous.  It  is  probable  that  no 
one  who  really  had  to  make  the  decision  has  anv  experience 
of  work  upon  the  land  or  any  idea  of  its  character.  The 
country  has  become  so  industrial  that  less  than  one  family 
in  ten  is  occupied  in  agriculture,  as  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  you  have  great  numbers  whose  interests  lie  in  other 
departments  of  activity,  and  will  remain  all  their  hves  quite 
ignorant  of  the  work  of  the  fields.  If  we  had  a  large  number 
ot  women  tramed  to  field  work  and  experienced  in  it,  as 
have  the  French  and  the  Irish,  for  instance,  it  would  be 
another  matter,  but  neither  the  necessary  training  nor 
experience  can  be  gathered  in  the  course  of  this  war,  snd 
this  great  auxiliary  does  not  exist. 

*  •  * 

From  Adiuiralty  and  Berlin  commiiniquh  we  learned,  at 
the  end  oi  last  week,  that  on  Thursday  evening  there  had 
been  an  encounter  between  a  British  destroyer  leader  and 
three  destroyers  and,  first,  eight,  and  then  eleven,  German 


destroyers.  It  seems  to  ha\e  been  a  long-range,  high-speed 
affair,  to  have  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  to 
iiave  ended  without  d  image  to  either  side.  That  the  British, 
being  in  an  inferiority  of  four  to  eleven,  should,  in  the  language 
of  the  ofticial  report,  "have  fallen  back  on  their  supports," 
or  in  the  phraseology  of  the  enemy,  "should  have  withdrawn 
at  high  speed,  escaping  out  of  sight  by  developing  a  fog," 
was,  of  course,  the  correct  tactics  to  follow.  What  is  signifi- 
cant is  that  the  force,  which  was  nearly  three  times  as  strongs 
did  not  attempt  to  pursue.  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  a 
smoke  screen  may  partly  explain  this  reluctance.  It  was 
evening,  and  the  light  presumably  not  very  good.  Perhaps 
a  trap  was  suspected.  The  fact  that  eleven  boats  did  not 
pursue  four   teaches   one   something   of  Geriiian  caution. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  announcements  that  the  shifting 
of  Vindictive,  of  which  we  were  told  some  time  ago,  has 
enabled  the  enemy  to  make  some,  though  not  a  verj'  exten- 
sive, use  of  Ostend  as  a  port.  There  is  no  suggestion  yet 
that  he  can  use  Zeebiiigge,  and  until  he  is  able  to,  the  full 
value  of  the  docks  at  Bruges  cannot  be  available  to  him. 
So  that  the  enemy's  naval  activities  must  for  some  time  to 
come  be  very  greatly  curtailed. 


The  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure  has  issued 
its  fourth  report.  It  is  an  unpleasant  document  from  a 
public  point  of  view,  for  it  a.gain  demonstrates  the  ease  and 
deliberation  with  which  Government  Departments  are  able 
to  squander  millions.  This  time  it  is  national  shipyards; 
what  will  it  be  next  ?  On  the  supreme  folly  of  these  shipyards 
we  wrote  strongly  last  year,  and  in  Parhament  Mr.  George 
Lambert  and  others  vigorously  opposed  them,  but  it  was 
of  no  avail.  Government  had  committed  itself  to  "the 
entirely  novel  scheme  for  the  national  construction  of  mer- 
chant ships  without  consultation  with  private  shipbuilders 
and  without  anv  estimate  of  the  cost  being  prepared,"  to 
quote  the  Committee's  report,  with  the  not  surprising  result 
that  a  dead  loss  of  close  on  four  millions  sterling  has  resulted. 
Worse  than  this,  by  taking  over  the  Chepstow  Shipyard 
from  private  enterprise,  the  Government  put  a  stop  to  the 
work  that  was  then  proceeding,  and  the  keels  of  ships  have 
not  yet  been  laid  which  should  by  now  have  been  almost 
ready  for  launching  had  only  the  Government  been  better 
advised.  We  suppose  nobody  is  to  blame,  and  we  have 
little  doubt,  if  we  only  knew  it,  that  the  same  waste  and 
extravagance  is  continuing  at  the  present  moment  in  half  a 
dozen  different  directions.  Can  nothing  he  done  to  anticipate 
this  utter  lack  of  ordinary  business  prudence  and  straight- 
forward intelligence.  Must  we  always  wait  until — to  use 
the  Prime  Minister's  pathetic  cry— it  is  tf)o  late  ? 


.At  the  end  of  the  Labour  Conference,  last  week,  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  trade  unions  was  held  at  which  a  new  party 
was  formed.  If  this  new  party  desires  to  win  the  sympathy 
of  the  country,  its  first  act  should  be  the  preparation  of  a 
concise  and  accurate  guide  to  Labour  politics.  Excepit  those 
of  the  inner  circle,  no  one  seems  to  understand  the  exact 
drift  even  of  Labour  resolutions.  To  give  an  instance,  the 
Labour  Conference  last  week  carried  a  resolution  to  terminate 
the  party  truce,  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  so  the  public 
was  told,  that  all  Labour  M.Ps.  would  have  to  resign  from 
Government.  Then  comes  the  voting  for  the  new  Executive 
Committee,  and  .Mr.  Clynes,  M.P.,  who  spoke  strongly  against 
the  resolution,  and  is  in  the  administrati9n>  heads  the  list 
by  a  large  majority.  The  one  thing  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction of  the  other.  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  it  ? 
The  system  of  voting  is  also  understood  b\'  very  few.  Labour 
has  never  enjoyed  a  better  opportunity  of  having  its  rights 
and  claims  accepted  by  the  people  ;  but  it  must  rid  itself 
of  the  obscurantism  which  it  has  borrowed  from  party 
politics. 

*  *  * 

There  was  a  flower  f^te  held  in  Trafalgar  Square  last  week, 
and  the  prettiness  of  the  scene  will,  we  trust,  animate  a  new 
effort  to  do  away  with  that  drearj-  flag-paved  space.  Trafalgar 
Stju^are  is  a  blot  on  London  ;  even  before  the  war  its  famed 
fountains  were  too  often  quiescent ;  in  fact,  ever  since  the 
closing  of  the  St.  JIartin's  Public  Baths.  It  was  the  soapy 
waste  of  these  baths,  resorted  to  by  the  more  cleanly  in- 
habitants of  Soho  and  Seven  Dials,  that  pro\dded  the  Vic- 
torian rainbows  round  Nelson's  Column.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  amid  the  many  memorials  and  peace  offerings  that  will 
ensue  after  the  war  some  wealthy  committee  or  millionaire 
may  be  inspired  to  plant  a  rosary  and  to  set  out  herbaceous 
borders  in  Trafalgar  Square.  \Ve  can  see  for  ourselves  in 
half  a  dozen  different  spots  how  well,  with  the  exercise  of  a 
wise  choice,  flowers  thrive  in  the  very  heart  of  London. 
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Hungarian  Disclosures :   By  H.  Belloc 


THE  week  has  contained  no  military  news  of 
importance,  though  the  capture  of  the  summit  of 
the  Val  Bella  is  not  without  value,  and  both  the 
disclosures  and  the  scene  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  at  the  end  of  last  week  were  illu- 
minating. 

The  capture  of  the  Val  Bella  summit  by  the  Italians  with 
over  800  prisoners  restores  to  our  Allies  the  chief  dominating 
ground  between  the  mountains  and  the  plain  west  of  the 
Brenta  Valley.  This  crest  overlooks  the  Asiago  Plateau 
entirely  from  the  east,  and  on  the  west  commands  that 
rugged  and  wild  descent  called  the  Frenzella  Ravine,  which 
is  one  of  the  two  ways  out  of  the  Asiago  Plateau  to  the 
plains.  This  summit,  with  its  value  both  for  observation 
and  as  a  strong  point  in  the  chain  of  defence,  was  lost  in  the 
last  movements  that  followed  Caporetto.  It  was  not  the 
most  important  by  any  means,  but  it  was  one  of  the  impor- 
tant points  which  gave  the  enemy  their  power  of  launching 
an  attack  on  the  Asiago  Plateau.  It  secured  the  left  flank 
of  such  an  attack  and  overlooked  the  dispositions  of  its 
opponent.  It  remained  in  enemy  hands  during  all  the 
recent  battle  ;  the  first  Italian  counter-offensive  was  unable 
to  recover  it.  Its  capture  now,  after  an  interval  of  so  many 
days,  is  good  testimony  to  the  vigour  and  renewed  spirit  of 
the  Italian  Army. 

The  action  began  on  Saturday  morning  at  dawn,  lasted 
throughout  the  day  and  the  night,  during  which  considerable 
enemy  reinforcements  must  have  come  up,  since  prisoners 
from  no  less  than  four  divisions  were  captured  on  the  follow- 
ing day  (Sunday),  when  the  summit  was  carried. 

The  statements  made  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  at  the 
end  of  last  week,  of  which  a  detailed  report  has  arrived  in 
this  country,  have  all  the  appearance  of  truth.     It  seems  to 


have  been  one  of  those  occasions  when  the  authorities  de- 
liberately take  the  people  into  their  confidence  in  spite  of 
the  danger  of  this  during  the  crisis  of  a  war,  and  do  so  because 
further  concealment  or  discovery  of  falsehood  would  be 
dangerous. 

I  warned  my  readers  that  the  estimate  of  180,000  for  the 
Austrian  casualties  in  the  Battle  of  the  Piave  was  much  too 
high.  It  would  have  meant  the  fall  of  half^ — or  perhaps 
more  than  half — the  enemy  infantry  engaged,  and  that  is  a 
ridiculous  supposition.  The  enemy  statement  of  "about 
100,000"  is  much  more  probable,  though  it  probably  excludes 
the  sick  and  the  very  hghtest  cases  which  immediately 
return.  The  very  fact  that  the  Army  authorities  in  Vienna 
were  in  a  hurry  to  say  that  the  sick  were  included  and  our 
knowledge  that  in  practice  the  sick  are  never  included  when 
we  talk  of  losses  in  a  great  action,  confirm  one  in  this  judg- 
ment,   i 

Losses  of  somewhat  over  100,000,  counting  all  cases,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  position  in  which  the 
Austrians  found  themselves  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  battle, 
when  they  determined  to  break  it  off  and  retire  behind  the 
Piave.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of 
these  losses  were  suffered  in  the  mountains.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  battle  was  really  two  battles  :  One 
which  might  have  been  decisive  in  the  mountains ;  the 
other,  a  second  best,  in  th^  plains.  What  puzzled  every  one 
at  first  was  why  the  really  important  one  in  the  mountain 
sector  was  broken  off  so  quickly,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
reason  vWll  turn  out  to  be  the  extreme  severity  of  the  loss 
there  suffered.  The  success  of  the  Asiago  Battle,  by  the 
way,  counts  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  mixed  units,  much  as 
there  is  to  be  said  against  it.  The  battle  was  fought  by  the 
troops  of  the  three  nations,  each  of  them  largely  represented. 


The  Numerical   Position 


IT  seems  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  Press,  and  especially 
from  private  letters  printed  in  it,  that  a  considerable 
confusion  has  arisen  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
the  numerical  position  in  the  West.  When  we  say  "in  the 
West!'  we  must  remember  that  the  West  is  the  only  front 
that  has  ever  really  counted,  and  that  it  is  now  the  only 
front  seriously  engaged  at  all,  and  we  mean  by  the  West  the 
whole  line  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  North  Sea,  with  the 
interruption  of  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzerland.  I 
have  myself  received  a  very  great  number  of  letters  asking 
me  to  explain  why  there  now  exists  a  heavy  numerical  enemy 
preponderance  against  the  Western  Allies ;  how  this  pre- 
ponderance has  enabled  the  enemy  do  what  a  former  Allied 
preponderance . in  the  West  could  not  do;  and  why  thus 
having  obtained  the  initiative  the  enemy  allows  himself  to 
suffer  these  long  halts  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
Allied  recruitment  from  the  United  States  :  the  present  one 
has,  at  the  moment  of  writing  (Monday,  July  ist)  lasted 
eighteen  days. 

The  whole  situation  has  also  been  so  confused  by  vague 
political  speeches — speeches  in  which  the  terms  are  emphatic 
indeed,  but  never  clearly  defined,  that  men,  then,  seem  to 
tliink  the  problems  involved  insoluble  and  the  study  of  the 
war  in  its  present  stage  futile. 

That  is  quite  wrong.  The  present  situation  is  a  natural 
result  of  the  past.  Its  numerical  gauge  is  perfectly^  well 
known,  and  though  there  is  little  at  the  present  moment  to 
comfort  us,  the  best  way  of  confirming  resolution  is  still, 
as  it  always  has  been,  the  study  of  reality.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  know  what  the  present  situation  is  or  how  it  came  about, 
and  to  understand  it  is  of  the  highest  practical  value  in 
support  of  the  national  determination. 

Let  me  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  Central  Empires 
were  leagued  together  for  war  under  Prussia.  It  was  a  war 
which  they  had  long  prepared,  and  which  was  launched  at 
the  moment  they  had  chosen.  It  was  a  war  principally 
directed  against  France,  but  concerned  also  with  the  defence 
of  central  interests  against  Russia. 

.  We  might  put  it  in  a  phrase  by  saying  that  the  .system 
organised  under  Prussia  regarded  Prance  as  a  menace  which 
must  be  got  right  out  of  the  way— and  Russia  a.s  something 
which  must  be  stemmed.     If  Central  Europe  under  Prussia 


were  to  be,  as  it  desired  to  be,  the  most  powerful  State  in  the 
world,  Prance  must  be  reduced  to  the  second  order  and  the 
Russian  Empire,  regarded  as, a  great  clumsy  thing  standing 
on  the  flank  of  all  Eastern  development,  must  be  put  in  its 
place.  It  could  not  be  crushed,  of  course  (so  they  thought), 
but,  being  little  industrialised  and  slow  in  its  movements,  it 
could  be  shoved  back  out  of  the  way.  As  a  partner  in  the 
division  of  Poland  it  was  regarded  as  something  necessary. 
But  its  interference  in  the  Balkans,  which  cut  the  road  to 
the  East,  was  very  aggravating,  and  must  be  put  an  end  to. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  this  programme  there  were  many 
combined  factors  which  gave  Prussia  and  her  dependents 
every  hope  of  immediate  success.  There  was  the  recent 
very  rapid  development  of  an  exceedingly  offensive  but 
powerful  commerciahsm  ;  there  was  the  tradition  of  com- 
plete success  in  war  covering  the  whole  of  a  generation. 
(The  oldest  man  living  could  not  remember  the  last  French 
successes,  and  all  the  older  governing  men  living  could 
remember  the  triumphant  turning  point  91  1870.  Directly 
connected  with  this  there  was  the  strong  and  secure  homo- 
geneity of  the  military  Prussian  State  contrasted  with  the 
humiliated  and  divided  French  State  under  its  unpopular 
and  corrupt  Parliament.  There  was  the  new  Fleet  and, 
above  all,  there  was  immense  superiority  in  numbers. 

That  is  what  one  has  to  insist  upon  the  whole  time.  People 
are  tired  of  it  because  it  is  a  lesson  or  task,  but  without  it 
all  comprehension  of  the  war  falls  into  chaos. 

The  basis  of  the  enemy's  hopes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  was  numbers.  The  basis  of  his  successes  against  the 
West,  whenever  he  has  had  such  successes,  has  always  been 
numbers.  If  we  could  not  do  in  the  West  what  the  enemy  is 
doing  now  for  the  moment,  it  is  because  we  had  not  the 
numbers.  If  we  can  hold  out  he  is  doomed  because  numbers 
are  his  reliance  and  his  superiority  will  not  survive  the 
present  fighting  season. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  superiority  of  numbers  was  at 
the  begiijning.  The  German  Empire  can  mobilise,  as  com- 
pared with  France,  seven  men  to  four.  The  German  and 
Austrian  empires  combined  can  mobilise,  as  compared  with 
France,  three  men  to  one.  The  counter-weight,  then,  was 
in  Russia  ;  but  Russia,  while  providing  a  very  large  reser- 
voir of  men,  was  not  industrialised.    She  could  not  move 
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lier  masses  quickly  ;  she  could  not  ami  them  quickly  (nor, 
as  it  turned  out,  anything  like  sufficiently),  nor  replace  her 
instructed  and  properly  equipped  men  with  rapidity  as 
losses  increased.  It  was  unlikely  that  there  would  be  actually 
in  the  field  and  properly  equipped  for  war  on  the  Eastern 
and  Western  fronts  combined— during  the  first  stages  of  the 
war  at  least— more  than  two-thirds  of  what  Austria-Hungary 
and'  Germany  could  bring  to  bear  ;  while  the  enemy  which 
had  to  be  immediately  defeated  (the  French)  could  be 
attacked  in  almost  any  superiority— at  any  rate,  m  a 
superiority  of  50  per  cent.  The  British  entered  the  war, 
and  added  at  its  opening  a  contingent  of  5  per  cent,  to  the 
French  armies.  The  overwhelming  numerical  preponder- 
ance of  the  German  armies  failed  them  at  the  Marne.  Better 
generalship  overcame  numbers.  No  decision  could  be 
arrived  at,  but  the  hopes  of  immediate  victory  were  restored. 
The  enemy  was  pinned,  fought  hard  to  get  out,  and  failed. 
Meanwhile,  the  Russian  forces,  about  equal  in  number  to 
the  German  and  Austrians  pitted  against  them,  had  had 
very  varying  fortunes  ;  advancing  in  the  south,  suffering  a 
heavy  check  in  the  north.  With  the  end  of  1914,  so  far  as 
numbers  alone  were  concerned,  you  had  upon  a  vast  scale 
the  spectacle  not  unknown  in  mihtary  history,  of  a  greater 
force  in  the  middle  contained  by  somewhat  lesser  forces  on 
either  side  ;  but  contained  and  siege  e^stabhshed. 
That  was  the  story  of  1914. 

British  Military  Growth 

In  1915  came  the  constraction  in  almost  miraculous  fashion 
of  the  British  Army.  'It  grew  from  a  few  thousands  to 
millions.  But  the  army  in  line  and  able  to  bring  its  weight 
to  bear  was  at  first  but  a  small  proportion,  and  even  towards 
the  end  of  the  vear  no  very  great  proportion  of  the  total 
number  enrolled!  The  marvel  is  that  things  should  have 
proceeded  as  rapidlv  as  they  did.  In  1915,  therefore,  al- 
though before  -the  end  of  the  year  equality  and  perhaps 
slightly  more  than  equality  was  established  upon  the  West, 
no  Allied  offensive  succeeded  in  effecting  a  breach. 

Upon  the  East  of  the  siege  A'all,  against  the  Russians, 
there  appeared  a  totally  new  factor.  The  immense  industrial 
production  which  the  war  had  rendered  necessary  could  be 
met  by  the  Central  Empires,  and  could  not  be  met  by  Russia. 
Hence  the  great  retreat  of  the  Russians  throughout  1915  ; 
their  terrible  losses  ;  the  overrunning  of  Poland,  and  that 
shaking  of  the  whole  Russian  State  the  ultimate  effects  of 
which  we  were  to  see  eighteen  months  later.  Horribly 
expensive  as  the  retreat  was  in  men,  and  still  more  in  the 
insufficient  equipment  of  our  then  ally,  there  was  no  decision. 
The  Grand  Duke  escaped  envelopment  time  after  time,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  offensive  power  of  the  enemy  was 
here  exhausted.  Meanwhile,  Serbia  had  been  overrun  with 
the  aid  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Turkish  allies  of  the  Central 
Empires  had  maintaine.d  their  mountain  front  against  the 
Russians,  had  threatened  Egypt,  and  had  prevented  anV 
forcing  of  the  Dardanelles.  If,  at  the  end  of  1915,  we  sum 
up  the  numerical  position  we  find  this  : 

Of  men  arined,  equipped,  instructed,  and  in  hue,  there 
was  now  some  preponderance  upon  the  side  of  the  AlUes.  It 
was  ill-distributed.  Italy  had  come  in,  and  had  occupied 
nearly  half  of  the  Austraan  forces  which  had  been  thrown  in 
in  defence.  The  British  Army  had  grown  very  largely.  The 
French  losses  were  somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  Germans 
upon  the  two  fronts.  The  Russian  numbers  upon  paper  were 
less  than  the  Russians  actually  in  the  field,  and  the  Russians 
actually  in  the  field  were  in  a  great  measure  ill-equipped. 
Anyone  surveying  the  whole  field  from  above  would  have 
seen  .some  such  scheme  as  this  : 

From  the  Alps  to  the  North  Sea  the  Franco- British  forces, 
somewhat  superior  to  the  German  line  in  numbers,  so  that 
the  German  hue  stood  upon  the  defensive,  but  with  nothing 
like  the  superiority  required  to  effect  a  breach.  South  of 
the  Alps  again,  an  Italian  superiority  over  the  Austrian  line, 
but  that  line  standing  in  strong  mountain  positions  and  the 
Italians  without  the  necessary  superiority  for  forcing  such 
positions.  On  the  South-Eastern  front  everywhere  a  mere 
defensive  of  the  Allies  against  far  superior  forces.  On  the 
Eastern  front  the  Russians  incapable  of  aggressive  action 
against  any  tolerable  cordon  of  men  stretched  from  the 
Carpathians  to  the  Baltic. 

In  1916  this  numerical  position — slight  inferiority  of  the 
enemy  in  total  numbers,  coupled  with  an  advantage  to  him 
in  the  fact  that  his  opponents  were  ill-grouped,  threatened 
to  become  with  the  continual  growth  of  the  British  Army,  a 
serious  Western  superiority  against  them  in,  say,  twelve 
months.  He  determined  in  the  interval,  before  the  full 
effect  of  the  British  increase  could  be  felt,  to  break  the 
French  resistance.     He  could  hold  the  Eastern  line  with 


much  smaller  forces  than  those  used  in  the  great  offensive  of 
1915.  He  massed  in  the  West,  and  began  the  Battle  of 
Verdun.  He  obtained  no  result.  He  lost  a  good  many 
more  men  than  the  I'rench,  and  he  could  afford  the  dispro- 
portion for  the  moment.  But  he  watched  with  anxiety 
the  growing  strength  of  the  British.  Austria  still  had  to 
be  on  the  defensive  against  Italy  ;  less  than  Half  and  much 
more  than  one-third  of  the  enemy's  disposable  strength  was 
massed  against  a  still  existent  Russian  State  and  Army. 
The  effort  at  Verdun  had  not  succeeded,  an^  the  great  Alhed 
counter-offensive  of  the  Somme  opened  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  of  1916.  It  was,  in  its  largest  aspect,  a  repetition  of 
Verdun  >  that  is,  a  continued  offensive,  but  one  conducted 
with  a  superiority  of  numbers  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  breach  ; 
it  compelled  a  retirement,  but  it  did  no  more. 

Meanwhile,  the  entry  of  the  Rumanian  forces  into  the  war 
upon  the  Allied  side,  affecting  the  total  forces  in  but  a  small 
proportion,  had,  before  winter,  failed  to  change  the  state  of 
siege  in  our  favour.  One-half  Rumania  was  overrun,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  losses  the  Rumanian  campaign  shghtly 
decreased  the  still  existent  though  quite  insufficient  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Allies.  One  great  event  had  come  in  during 
the  year  to  tip  the  balance  a  little  more  in  our  favour,  and 
that  was  the  unexpected  success  of  Brussiloff,  gra\'ely 
weakening  the  existing  Austrian  armies.  But  it  was  not 
sufficient.  It  was  checked,  and  we  must  remember  that  the 
main  Russian  attack  which  had  been  delivered  to  the  north 
of  Brussiloff  broke  down. 

If  we  survey  the  position  in  the  early  winter  months  of 
1917  we  find  a  numerical  preponderance  still  in  our  favour, 
allowing  for  the  existence  and  equipment  of  such  Russian 
forces  as  were  in  line.  That  proportion  in  the  West  was 
considerable,  but  still,  as  experience  had  proved,  insufficient 
to  achieve  any  decisive  end. 

Now,  supposing  at  this  moment  one  could  have  counted 
the  Russian  State  as  a  permanent  unit  in  the  war  like  France 
or  England  ;  supposing  one  could  have  counted  upon  the 
regular  Russian  recruitment,  and  its  now  increased  equip- 
ment from  the  manufactories  of  the  Western  Allies,  and 
particularly  of  Britain.  What  we  should  have  had  would 
have  been  the  renewal  of  the  siege  during  1917  with  a  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  Central  Empires,  and  probably  their 
collapse  within  that  year.  Numbers  were  still  against  them, 
and  the  Russian  pressure,  if  it  could  be  continued,  was  the 
counter-balance.  Against  the  three  Western  Allies  alone 
the  Central  Empires  had  an  enormous  superiority.  But, 
granted  the  permanent  presence  in  the  field  and  activity  of 
the  Russian  Army ;  granted  our  power  to  equip  them, 
which  was  now  at  last  fully  organised  ;  granted,  above  all. 
their  enormous  reserves  in  men  which  could  be  perpetually 
called  up  and  trained  and  thrown  in  to  replace  losses,  and 
the  issue  was  not  in  doubt. 

Downfall  of  Russia 

The  whole  position  was  turned  upside  down  by  the  dis- 
solution in  the  spring  of  1917  of  the  Russian  State.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  it  ceased  to  exist.  It  lost  its  offensive  power  ; 
it  lost  in  rapid  dissolution  its  armed  forces ;  it  fell  into  dust. 
The  full  process  of  this  was  a  matter  of  six  months,  during 
the  earlier  part  of  which  sporadic,  ill-combined,  utterly 
undisciplined  efforts  were  made,  especially  upon  the  south 
of  the  Russian  fine  against  our  enemy,  but  by  the  end  of 
which  the  Eastern  sector  of  the  siege  wall  no  longer  existed. 

In  the  West  the  remaining  Allied  superiority  again  proved 
insufficiently  great  to  break  through,  and.  1917  ended  with 
the  following  situation  : 

The  Central  Empires,  now  reUeved  upon  the  Eastern  side, 
were  potentially  stronger  in  numbers  than  Italy,  France  and 
Britain  combined  in  a  proportion  as  to  their  total  of  about 
10  tf)  7,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  One  whole  half  of  the 
bulk  which  had  formerly  given  the  Allies  their  superiority 
had  disappeared.  '  To  turn  that  potential  superiority  into  an 
actual  one  :  in  other  words,  to  train  men  for  the  new  task 
in  the  West,  to  bring  them  over  to  the  West,  to  make  use  of 
the  new  numerical  superiority  in  vyhat  was  now  no  longer  a 
siege,  but  a  duel,  was  the  task  of  the  autumn  and  winter. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  element  of  American  recruitment. 
The  United  States  had  come  into  the  war  at  much  the  same 
moment  as  saw  the  dissolution  of  the  Russian  Empire.  But 
even  more  tlian  had  been  the  case  with  Britain,  the  vast  new 
armies  had  to  be  created,  as  it  were,  out  of  nothing.  The 
enemy  argued,  rightly,  that,  it  would  be  a  year  at  least  before 
any  American  troops  were  in  line  ;  eighteen  months  before 
they  could  come  near  to  redress  the  balance  of  forces  in  the 
West  :  two  years  before  they  would  achieve  numerical 
preponderance.  For  a  year,  at  least,  he  would  be  hi.ghlv 
superior,  and  even  during  the  following  six  months,  to  the 
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end  of  the  first  eighteen  months  he  would  still  be  superior, 
though  approaching  equality. 

He  saw  before  him,  therefore,  the  fighting  season  of  1918, 
during  which  he  might  use  his  now  greatly  superior  numbers 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  what  neither  party  had  yet 
approached  at  achieving  in  the  West — a  true,  decision.  His 
use  of  superior  numbers  took  the  form  of  special  training 
behind  the  lines  in  very  great  masses.  We  had  the  first 
fniits  of  it  at  Caporetto  ;  then  came  St.  Oucntin  and  the 
Lys ;  his  great  success  between  Soissons  and  Rheims  ;  the 
Battle  of  the  Matz  ;  the  battle  of  the  Piave.  Very  varying 
success  has  attended  these  different  blows.  They  all  have 
this  in  common  :  That  in  every  one  of  them  the  enemy 
possessed  the  initiative,  struck  and  advanced  a»d  captured 
far  more  prisoners  and  guns  than  he  lost,  and  was,  in  general, 
the  continuous  aggressor.  He  is  so  still.  Against  him  and 
his  chances  there  are  these  two  combined  factors :  The 
growth  of  the  American  Army  and,  a  co-relative  to  this,  the 
pauses  imposed  Upon  the  enemy  by  each  check  which  he 
receives  in  proportion  to  its  severity.  Because  he  must  win 
quickly  and  win  in  this  season,  he  budgets  for  very  high 
losses — and  receives  them.  But  these  very  high  losses 
involve — since  the  price  paid  does  not  purchase  victory — 
correspondingly  long  pauses  for  recruitment,  reorganisation, 
and  further  intensive  training,  for  his  new  tactic,  of  his 
recruits.  Every  such  pause  is,  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
a  matter  of  anxiety  to  him,  for  the  American  tide  rises 
steadily.  But  until  or  if  some  blow  at  last  succeeds,  he 
cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  lulls,  and  they  endure, 
as  I  have  said,  in  proportion  to  the  counter-blow  he  has 
received.  In  other  words,  the  success  of  the  defensive  is 
largely  to  be  measured  in  the  length  to  which  the  offensive 
must  be  drawn  out.  He  still  has  a  superiority  in  numbers, 
though  it  is  not  what  it  was  three  months  ago  ;  it  gets  less 
every  day;  He  must  see  it  vnth  final  success  within  the 
next  three  months  or  expect  to  see  it  disappear  with  the 
winter. 

Subsidiary  Factors 

1  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  this  root  matter  of 
numbers,  eliminating  other  most  important  things :  the 
prestige  of  victory,  the  advantage  of  invasion,  the  threat  to 
great  AUied  towns  and  to  one  capital,  and,  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  all,  the  fact  that  the  enemy's  advance  has 
left  the  Allies  in  France  very  little  room  to  manoeuvre.  I 
have  omitted  the  two  vital  factors  of  heavy  strain  on  the 
enemy's  side  through  our  blockade  and  on  ours  through  the 
submarine  campaign.  But  so  far  as  the  conspectus  of 
numbers  is  concerned,  the  description  I  have  given  is  just. 

Put  the  thing  in  the  very  broadest  form  and  it  may  be 
thus  summarised  : 

Until  the  Russian  Revolution  a  regular  and  mathematical 
calculation  (such  as  was  presented  in  these  columns)  showed 
the  gradual  numerical  exhaustion  of  the  enemy  and  the 
necessary  growth  of  preponderance  against  him.  With  the 
Russian  Revolution  the  whole  situation  changed.  The 
enemy  is  once  again  in  a  high  numerical  preponderance 
resembling  that  of  the  early  days  of  the  war,  only  to 
be  redressed  by  the  necessarily  belated  American  re- 
cruitment, just  as  the  preponderance  in  the  early  days 
was  only  redressed  by  _  the  necessarily  belated  British 
recruitment. 


There  is,  in  conclusion,  to  be  answered  a  question  very 
often  put  to  me  by  correspondents,  which  is  this  :  Why 
should  our  combined  enemies  have  a  greater  preponderance 
against  us  than  their  united  populations  would  seem  to 
warrant  ? 

Root  Causes 

Great  Britain  (excluding  Ireland),  the  French  Republic, 
and  the  Italian  Kingdom,  have  a  total  population  not  very 
much  less  than  the  total  population  of  the  Central  Empires ; 
with  colonial  contingents  there  is  approximate  equality. 
What  is  the  secret  of  this  numerical  preponderance  of  which 
I  speak  ?* 

It  proceeds  from  the  following  causes,  which  I  will 
tabulate  : 

(1)  Britain  is  the  coal-field  of  the  European  Allies,  pos- 
sessed of  the  industrial  equipment  required  for  their  muni- 
tionment.  Therefore,  a  ver^'  large  proportion  of  he^-  total 
man-power  is  reserved  for  production. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  same  handicap  would  affect 
the  German  coal-fields  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  advan- 
tage the  Central  Empires  obtained  from  the  enslaved  labour 
of  the  countries  overrun  should  be  balanced  by  the  access 
we  have  to  transatlantic  production.  But  the  Central 
Empires  control  a,  very  great  body  of  labour  beyond  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  corresponding  factors  on  our 
side.  The  transatlantic  production  is  3,000  mOes'off,  and  its 
transport  is  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the  recruitment  of 
the  American  forces. 

(2)  The  British  maritime  effort  in  supply,  blockade,  and 
counter-blockade,  including  building,  transport,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  takes  up  another  large  proportion  of  man-power  ; 
and  the  fact  that  Italy  has  no  coal,  and  France  in 
the  uninvaded  part  very  little,  ^enormously  increases 
this  factor. 

(3)  The  communications  of  the  Western  AUies,  which 
are  exterior  lines— and  mainly  maritime  at  that — are  a 
further  great  drain  upon  man-power  compared  with  the 
interior  fines,  all  terrestrial,  of  the  enemy ;  there  may  be 
three  times — there  may  be  five  times — as  much  man-power 
required  to  get  material  from  Britain  to  the  Italian  front 
as  is  required  to  get  it  from  Silesia,  Bohemia,  or  West- 
phalia. 

(4)  The  scattered  and  mostly  very  distant  dependencies 
of  the  British  Crown,  with  the  necessity  for  garrisoning  them, 
and  for  recruiting  and  maintaining  the  garrisons,  as  also 
their  supply,  are  yet  another  element  of  diminution. 

(5)  The  Oriental  Allies  of  the  Central  Empires  impose 
by  their  position  a  considerable  drain  upon  the  total  forces 
of  the  West. 

There  are  many  other  lesser  items  in  the  Mst,  but  there 
are  the  five  main  ones,  and  their  effect  is  that  though  the 
combined  j^opulations  of  the  three  Western  European  Allies 
is  in  relation  to  the  combined  population  of  the  Central 
Empires  nearly  equal,  the  disproportion  in  armed  forces 
upon  the  Western  front  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  North 
Sea  is  high.  This  inferiority  is  already  in  process  of  reduc- 
tion by  the  advent  of  American  forces  passed  through  the 
training  camps  in  Europe  ;  the  process  steadily  continues, 
and  we  are  watching  a  race  between  it  and  the  remaining 
efforts  of  our  enemy,  [^ while  his  superiority  shall  still 
endure. 


The  Pacifist-II 


SPACE  compelled  me  to  hold  over  last  week  the  conclu- 
sion of  what  1  was  writing  upon  the  so-called  "Pacifist" 
state  of  mind  in  this  country.  My  object,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  to  analj'se  the  suppositions  upon  which  a 
small  but,  to  my  mind,  important  body  in  this  country  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  negotiation  of  peace  with 
the  enemy  is  advisable.  It  seems  to  me  unwise  to  neglect 
either  the  sincerity  or  the  weight  of  this  minority,  and  impor- 
tant to  understand  why  it  is  in  error.  If  it  were  a  merely 
treasonable,  or  even  unpatriotic,  attitude  it  could  be  met 
by  rljetoric  or  silence  ;  but  since  it  contains,  as  it  certainly 
does,  men  perfectly  patriotic,  it  behoves  us  to  understand 
why  they  think  negotiation  even  at  this  stage  to  be  advisable 
in  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  to  see  where  what  is 
undoubtedly  a  most  dangerous  error  lies. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  analysis  that  the  supposi- 
tions underlying  such  a  frame  of  mind  were  not  logically 
connected,  and  that  it  was  their  combination  which  produced 
the  rgsult.     The  first  seemed  to  me  (I  said)  to  be  a  conviction 


that  complete  mihtary  victory  was  unattainable.  That  is 
undoubtedly  something  in  common  to  all  of  those  who  put 
forward  such  proposals,  and  I  pointed  out  that  a  mood  of 
this  kind  had  proved  very  common  in  all  the  long  struggles 
of  history,  especially  towards  their  close,  and  that  the  event 
invariably  showed  it  to  be  wrong. 

A  second  element,  1  pointed  out,  was  the  confused  idea 
that  fighting  in  itself,  the  use  of  force — for  no  n^atter  how 
noble  or  even  necessary  an  object — was  wrong,  and  coupled 
with  it  an  exceedingly  erroneous  judgment  that  in  this  war 
all  belligerents  had  much  tlic  same  motives,  and  were  all 
equally  aggressors. 

The  third  element,  whicli  I  said  I  would  examine  this 
week,  is  the  conception  that  some  stable  arrangement  could 
be  come  to  fevcn  if  the  war  were  to  cease  at  its  present  stage, 
and  even  with  the  enemy  enjoying  his  present  power.  That, 
I  think,  is  never  said  in  so  many  words,  and  probably  woulcl 

•  We  must  place  no  reUance  in  the  talk  of  falsified  Geiman  census- 
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l>o  Mjriously  denied  I)y  all  those  who  coiml  among  the  group 
I  am  considering  ;  nevertheless,  it  does  run  through  their 
thought,  and  is  indeed  a  necessary  implication  of  their 
thought.  There  is  always  implied  in  what  they  say  the 
sujjposition  that  with  an  undefeated  Prussia  negotiating, 
a'  European  system,  balanced  as  ours  was  supposed  to  be 
balanced  in    iQi.l,  would  ro-arise. 

In  this  there  are  two  great  errors.  First,  the  idea  that  a 
military  victory  does  not  affect  the  future,  quite  apart  from 
whether  it  is  followed  up  by  further  military  action  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  idea  that  the  old  certitudes  of  Europe  have 
not  been  affected  by  the  wai". 

Jioth  ideas  arc  grievously  wrong.  The  enemy  has  so  far 
achieved,  indirectly,  indeed,  but  still  has  achieved,  a  military 
victory  of  the  utmost  consequence.  He  has  destroyed  Russia, 
and  on  its  ruins  he  has  built  up  his  Central  State.  When 
you  make  peace  after  a  victory,  and  before  undoing  the  effects 
of  the  victory,  the  consequences  of  the  victory  go  on  in- 
definitely. You  might  have  no  further  fighting  within  the 
lifetime  of  men  now  young  ;  but  you  would  have  the  renewed 
and  repeated  claims  of  the  victor  to  this  and  to  that  ;  the 
perpetual  interference  of  his  power  ;  the  threat  of  his  capacity 
to  renew  and  complete  his  task  ;  the  situation  would  be 
what  is  familiarly  called  "the  squeeze."  By  just  so  much 
as  one  man  had  learnt  to  dread  Prussian  war,  by  just  so 
much  would  the  Prussian  squeeze  be  continuously  effective. 
The  thing  has  been  put  first,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Maetzu,  after 
that  by  several  other  acute  observers  in  a  single  phrase  : 
"  If  you  leave  Prussia  to  organise  the  Slavs  she  is  the  mistress 
of  tiic  world."  For  an  undefeated  Prussia  means  a  Prussia 
left  at  liberty  to  organise  the  Slavs  at  will. 

What  Prussia  has  already  organised  in  Central  Europe 
as  her  dependency  is  superior  'in  numbers  to  all  that  the 
West  can  bring  forward.  What  she  could  threaten  us  with 
a  generation  hence  would  be  more  than  double  what  all  the 
West  could  meet  it  with.  It  would  be  more  than  treble 
what  Britain  and  France  could  bring  forward.  Europe 
simply  could  not  stand  up  against  it.  And  when  one  has 
such  power  one  does  not  have  to  use  it.  Western  Europe 
would  live  then  for  the  ne.Kt  generation  as  France  lived  during 
the  last  generation,  but  without  that  unity  of  tradition  which 
makes  a  single  nation  sometimes  capable  of  revival  and  of 
restoring  its  position. 

The  fourth  and  last  element  in  the  make-up  of  those  who 
would  surrender  is  the  most  respectable  :  I  mean  the  most 
intellectually  respectable.  It  is  the  conception  that  no 
matter  w'hat  the  magnitude  of  the  issue,  therCvis  another 
issue  greater  still,  and  that  is  the  survival  of  Europe  as  a 
whole.  There  is  a  degree  of  panic  or  of  fatigue  in  which  a 
man  conceives  of  this  war  as  the  suicide  of  Europe.  Men 
thus  affected  argue  very  truly  that  parallels  from  past  wars 
are  false  in  this :  Their  losses  were  not  comparable  to  the 
present  losses.  The  rate  of  loss  in  men  and  in  material 
(and  in  the  political  factor  of  social  cohesion  also)  is  already 
alarming.  The  pacifist  believes  it  will  quite  soon  become 
disastrous. 

Now  here  we  have  only  judgment  against  judgment. 

The   Real  Europe 

It  is  not  a  demonstrable  thing.  It  is  a  thing  of  taste  and 
conscience.  If,  in  order  to  save  what  must  yet  be  spent  a 
halt  is  called,  will  the  thing  that  survives  really  be  Europe 
at  all  ?  Those  who  think  of  the  Italian  cities  as  one  pleasant 
summer's  experience  during  a  tour  and  the  German  cities 
as  anoth(;r  ;  those  vv^ho,  in  comparing  the  great  minds  of 
European  civilisation,  give  the  same  weight  to  the  Gennan 
metaphysicians  as  they  do  to  the  clearer  traditions  of  phil- 
osophy ;  those  who  find  Berlin  a  well-built  and  pleasing 
city  and  its  habits  no  worse  than  the  habits  of  Rome  ;  those 
who  note  in  the  equal  approval  the  cleanliness  of  Frankfurt 
and  the  colour  of  Toledo  and  think  all  these  things  so  manv 
units  of  equal  value  ;  those  who  judge  Europe  thus  may  say 
"  Let  us  call  a  halt  and  save  what  we  can  of  Europe. " 

But  Europe  is  not  a  map.  It  is  not  a  congeries  of  many 
countries  including  the  modern  German  Empire,  each  of 
which  countries  is  to  count  as  one  in  an  arithmetical  sum, 
or  to  count  even  more  mechanically  according  to  its  head  of 
population  for  the  moment.  Europe  is  a  living  organisation, 
and  it  has  a  soul.  If  we  concede  the  Prussian  thesis— and 
we  do  concede  it  by  leaving  Prussia  undefeated — then  that 
undefeated  Prussia  will  go  on  to  the  great  practical  proof  of  that 
thesis  :  it  will  poison  and  rapidly  destroy  the  soul  of  Europe. 
Already  academic  men  are  talking  of  indiscriminate  murder 
at  sea  as  in  some  way  "modern,"  and,  therefore,  necessary 
if  war  is  waged  at  all.     Luckily  the  seamen  think  otherwise. 

It  is  this  truth  which  makes  the  difference  so  great  in 
•different  countries  between  the  proportion  of  pacifists  which 


they  bear.  (We  can  eliminate  the  International  Socialist 
and  the  international  financier.  They  are  not  pacifists. 
They  are  men  indifferent  to  our  race.)  If  among  the  Allies 
this  type  is  commoner  here  than  elsewhere,  it  is  because 
historical  accident  has  largely  cut  us  off  from  Europe  in  the 
immediate  past.  None  the  less  this  island  lives  by  the  life 
of  Europe  as  truly  as  does  any  other  part  of  that  great  body. 
That  which  has  attacked  Europe  spiritually  from  without 
(though  geographically  within  its  boundaries)  ;  that  which 
has  boasted  its  contempt  for  the  traditions  of  Europe  and 
would  master  Europe,  is  something  mortal  to  Europe.  If  you 
accept  it  Europe  dies,  and  if,  Europe  dies  you  die.  The  soil 
will  remain,  and  millions  of  human  beings  will  remain  upon 
it.  They  will  continue  their  material  activities,  but  the 
spirit  which  moulded  them  and  to  which  you  owe  all  the  great 
monuments  of  the  past  and  all  your  own  security  oi  s^ul, 
will  be  broken. 


Mrs.  Drew,  nee  Miss  Mary  Gladstone,  is  a  person  who 
-inspires  voluminous  correspondence,  if  any  judgment  may 
ba  based  on  the  collection  of  letters,  addressed  to  her,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  Some  Hawarden  Letters,  edited  by  L. 
.March  Phillips  and  Bertram  Christian  (Nisbet,  15s.)  Such 
material,  collected  from  correspondence  extending  from  1878 
to  1913,  gives  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  the  life  of  the  later 
Victorians  ;  Burne  Jones,  Ruskin,  Browning,  James  Stiiart, 
Lord  Acton,  J.  R.  Illingworth,  are  names  that  may  be  selected 
at  random  from  among  the  many  that  figure  as  writers  in 
these  pages,  and  in  the  names  themselves  is  evidence  that  the 
work  is  a  picture  of  the  times'  with  which  it  deals,  a  volume 
of  general  rather  than  personal  interest.  The  subjects 
treated  range  through  all  affairs  that  merit  discussion,  from 
women's  suffrage  to  the  "elements  of  greatness,"  and  that 
is  a  far  cry  ;  there  are  spscks,  and  sometimes  more  than 
specks,  of  didacticism,  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  age 
which  these  letters  represent,  and  here  and  there  are  views 
which  to  these  days  seem  odd — but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
real  wisdom  as  well.  It  is  a  book  to  take  up  again  and  again, 
not  the  sort  of  volume  that  one  would  read  through  solidly, 
but  rather  a  medley  of  thought  and  ideas  which  will  attract 
in  many  moods,  and  perhaps  induce  a  regret, that  these  times 
are  not  so  productive  of  leisure  as  the  'eighties  and  'nineties, 
when  the  art  of  conversation  had  not  finally  died  and  that  of 
letterwriting  was  still  flourishing. 

Mr.  Blackwell  wins  merit  with  the  Sheldonian  series  of  reprints 
and  renderings  of  masterpieces  in  all  language  .  They  are  most 
pleasant  little  books  to  gaze  on,  and  the  printing,  on  hand-made 
paper,  1  a  delight.  The  two  that  lie  before  us  are  the  Ballades 
of  Francois  Villon,  interpreted  into  English  verse  by  Paul 
Hoolihan,  and  Peucte's  Funeral  Oration,  Englished  (not  a  happy 
word  !)  by  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury.  Each  volume  is 
published  at  half  a  crown,  and  Mr,  Blackwell.  the  friend,  philo- 
sopher, and  guide  of  O.xford  book-lovers,  would  welcome  sugges- 
tions for  subsequent  volumes. 

Le  Rire  de  Paris:     By  Emile  Cammaerts 

Du  Luxembourg  k  Notre  Dame 
De  la  Bastille  au  Pantheon 
Bat  le  sang  et  reve  I'ame 
D'une  grave  nation. 

La  France  peut  railler  ailleurs, 

Mais  elle  ne  raille  pas  ou  repose  son  coeur 

Et  ou  couve  sa  flamme, 

Du  Luxembourg  a  Notre  Dame. 

Pour  reveiller  ses  morts 

II  faut  la  voix  des  bombes  et  des  canons. 

Pour  reveiller  son  coeur  qui  dort 

De  la  Bastille  au  Pantheon. 

Pour  egayer  ses  levres 
II  faut  de  longues  nuits  de  fievre. 
Pour  egayer  sa  bouche  qui  clame 
Du  Luxembourg  a  Notre  Dame. 

Pour  decouvrir  ses  dents,  il  faut 

Que  le  gouffre  d'Enfer  souvre  large  et  sans  fond 

Et  que  sa  fumee  monte  si  haut 

Qu'elle  cache  la  Bastille  et  voile  le  Panthfen. 

C'est  I'heure.ou  Ton  entend  le  grand  coeur  de  la  France 

Tressauter  de  misere  et  rugir  de  souffrance, 

Ou  son  rire  surgit,  comme  I'eclair  d'une  lame, 

Des  toits  du  Luxembourg  aux  tours  de  Notre  Dame  ! 

[all  rights  reserved.] 
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Strategical  Problems  :    By  Henri  Bidou 


The  uriter  of  this  article,  M.  Henri  Bidou,  is  a  most 
distinguished  French  military  critic,  on  the  staff  of  "  La 
Journal  des  Dehats."  He  has  proved  himself  ogain  and 
again  singularly  icell  informed,  a'ld  his  writings  are 
closely  folhued  in  military  circles.  It  must  be  remembered 
ihat.M.  Bidou  wrote  the  following  article  twelve  days  ago. 

IF  we  would  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  military 
situation  we  must  begin  by  ascertaining  what  the 
problem  is  that  actually  confronts  each  of  the  belH- 
gerents  for  solution  at  the  present  moment.  "What 
is  the  proposition  ? "  was  the  question  that  General 
Verdy  de  Vernois  asked  in  1S66,  when  he  arrived  on  the 
battlefield  at  Nachod.  It  became  a  traditional  maxim,  and 
was  the  first  question  proposed  to  the  pupils  of  General 
Foch  at  the  School  of  War. 

For  the  Germans  the  proposition  undoubtedly  is  the 
termination  of  the  war  by  putting  the  Western  enemy  out  of 
action  as  the  result  of  a  decisive  battle  in  the  ancient  manner. 
The  German  Press  frankly  declares  its  desire  for  such  a 
decision. 

This  decisive  battle  has  been  made  possible  by  the  defec- 
tion of  Russia,  which  gave  Germany  a  numerical  superiority 
of  some  fifty  divisions.  It  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
internal  condition  of  Germany,  where  the  distress  is  very 
acute,  ■  and  it  has  been  made  urgent  by  the  fear  of  the 
American  Army  coming  into  the  line.  The  Germans,  although 
enjoying  a  temporary  superiority,  have  but  a  very  short 
time  in  which  to  exploit  it,  and  are  obhged  to  obtain  a  decisive 
vittory  within-  that  period.  And,  lastly,  their  superiority 
is  not  i-enewable,  by  which  is  meant  that  their  reserves  of 
man-power  have  been  encroaclied  upon  much  more  deeply 
than  have  those  of  the  Allies. 

It  is  calculated  that  this  spring  they  had  600,000  men  in 
their  depots,  200,000  of  these  being  forn>er  casualties  re- 
turned to  service  and  400,000  recruits  of  the  1919  class ; 
but  since  the  beginning  of  the  Offensive  large  use  is  known 
to  have  been  made  of  these  recruits.  Further,  Germany,  has 
called  up  half  of  the  1920  class,  and  the  other  half  will  be 
called  up  in  September.  That  is  a  tragic  state  of  affairs. 
After  having  led  t'he  whole  of  her  young  manhood  to  the 
slaughter,  the  only  resource  l^^ft  to  Germany  would  be  the 
employment  of  non-German  soldiers.  It  is  by  no  means 
impossible  that  she  has  thought  of  this  alieady. 

During  the  spring  a  powerful  Austrian  mass  of  manoeuvre 
was  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  available  for  movement 
as  circumstances  might  require  to  either  the  French  or  the 
Italian  front.  The  German  High  Command  finally  decided 
to  launch  it  against  the  Italian  front,  and  oh  .June  19th  the 
entire  available  might  of  ./Vustria  was.  thrown  into  a  great 
battle  from  which  the  appearances  at  the  moment  of  writing 
are   that   it   will   not  extricate  itself  very  easily. 

»  •  ♦'  ~ 

|I^At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  British  airmen  distinctly 
observed  behind  the  Cambrai-St.  Quentin  Front  preparations 
for  a  great  attack  directed  westwards  upon  the  British  right 
wing.  Simultaneously,"^ 

the      Germans     were 

fortifying  the  line  of 
the  Serre,  behind 
Laon,  to  the  south, 
in  order  to  protect  the 
left  flank  of  this 
attack  from  possible 
French  intervention. 
And,  lastly,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  invar- 
iable practice  at  the 
beginning  of  operations 
on  a  laige  scale,  the 
German  High  Com- 
mand •  created  two 
new  armies  —  the 
X  V  I  1 1  h  and  the 
X  \^  II 1 1  h  —  w  h  i  c  h 
encircled  the  old  Ilnd 
Army  to  the  north 
and  the  south. 

The  object  aimed 
at  was  the  separation 
of  the  French  and 
British  forces.  It  is 
very   likely    that    the 
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ulterior  development  of  the  operation  would  have  been  the 
containing  of  the  British  forces  in  a  vast  entrenched  camp, 
formed  by  their  bridge-head  upon  the  Continent.  Experience 
has  shown  that  no  army  has  eycr  escaped  from  an  entrenched 
camp  of  this  kind  when  it  has  once  been  enclosed  within  it. 
So  there  is  no  need  whatever  to  credit  the  enemy  with  the 
idea  of  having  planned  the  destruction  of  the  British  Army. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  desired  to  commit  so 
gross  a  strategical  blunder.  The  destruction  would  have 
cost  the  Germans  .a  great  number  of  men  and  a  great  deal  of 
'time,  and  it  would  also  have  been  harassed  constantly  by 
French  interference,  so  that  the  German  Army  would  inevit- 
ably have  been  compelled  to  split  up  into  two  masses  of 
equal  strength — that  is  to  say,  of  equal  weakness — one 
engaged  with  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  the  other  with  General 
Petain.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Luden- 
dorff,  if  his  plan  had  been  crowned  with  success,  would  have 
been  content  with  locking  Sir  Douglas  Haig  up  within  a 
ring  fence,  extremely  difficult  to  break  through  and  capable 
of  being  guarded  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  troops, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  German  Army  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  French. 

Only— Ludendorff's  plan  was  not  crowned  with  success. 
His  attack,  launched  on  March  21st,  brought  him  at  10  p.m. 
on  the  27th  to  Montdidier.  Just  for  a  moment  he  had 
ground  for  believing  that  he  Ifad  separated  his  two  oppon- 
ents, and  that  he  had  won  the  match. 

His  dismay  can  be  imagined  when  on  the  following  day 
— the  28th — as  he  was  preparing  to  cut  the  railway  from 
Amiens  to  Paris,  he  was  held  up  on  the  west^  of  Montdidier 
by  French  colonial  troops  who  detrained  and  defended  the 
stations  at  which  they  had  just  landed.  It  was  a  terrible 
moment  for  the  German  Army.  The  troops  had  been 
fighting  for  a  week.  They  were  something  like  thirty-eight 
miles  from  the  point  whence  they  had  started,  were  ex-* 
hausted,  without  food,  almost  without  artillery  and  muni- 
tions, and  all  their  units  were  mixed  up.  They  were  in  the 
same  plight  that  they  had  been  in  on  the  Marne  in  September, 
1914.  The  only  difference  was  that  in  1914  the  French  had 
retired  towards  their  base  and  their  reinforcements,  which 
enabled  them  to  make  an  energetic  counter-advance,  while 
in  1918  they  were  retiring  in  an  eccentric  direction,  which 
made  a  similar  re-estabhshment  impossible. 

The  German  XVIIlth  Army  was  thus  able  to  escape  the 
disaster  which  had  all  but  overtaken  it  in  the  very  moment 
of  its  triumph.  But  Ludendorff's  plan  nevertheless '  was 
hopelessly  compromised.  Future  historians  will  very  pro- 
bably regard  this  March  28th  as  one  of  the  most  decisive 
days  in  the  war.  For  from  that  moment  the  enemy  High 
Command  provisionally  abandoned  the  idea  of  delivering  a 
decisive  blow,  and  began  another  series  of  preparatory 
manoeuvres. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance 
between  these  manoeuvres  and  those  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  of  Verdun  in  February  and  March, 
1916.     At  Verdun,  likewise,  the  German  attack  began  with 

aviolent  blow, 
intended  -to  carry  the 
town.  After  an  initial 
assault,  the  Crown 
Prince  was  checked  on 
the  D  o  u  a  u  m  o  n  t 
height.  He  then  began 
a  series  of  new  man- 
ueuvres,  consisting  of 
alternate  battering- 
ram  blows  on  the  two 
flanks  of  the  action, 
on  each  occasion 
gaining  a  scrap  of 
ground,  but  \vithout 
being  able  to  retrieve 
the  final  success  which 
had  been  missed  once 
for  all.  Exactly  the 
same  thing  occurred 
inigiS.  The  battle  of 
March  21st,  1918,  was 
the  equivalent  of  the 
initial  assault  of 
February  21st,  1916. 
The  check  to  the  west 
of   Montdidier    repre- 
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sents  the  check  to  the  south  of  Douaumont.  And  the 
alternate  blows  on  April  gth  on  the  Lys  and  on  May  27th 
on  the  Ailettc  represent  the  alternate  blows  dehvcrcd  by 
the  Crown  Prince  upon  Vaux  to  the  cast  and  the  Mort 
Homme  to  the  west. 

These  tactics  of  alternate  btows  upon  the  flanks  might  be 
a  doctrine  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  had  employed  them 
before  in  the  Argonne.  It  is  poor  strategy,  and  has  never 
achieved  it-s  object.  In  any  case  it  is  the  e.xact  antithesis  of 
the  method  of  Hindenburg  who,  adopting  the  grand  style  of 
Napoleon  and  Moltke,  delivers  a  heavy  blow  with  all  his 
concentrated  strength,  and  does  not  scatter  his  attacks. 

Thus  the  battle  of  March  21st  was  absolutely  different  in 
principle  from  the  battles  that  succeeded  it.  The  battle  of 
March  21st  was  a  direct  blow,  delivered  with  formidable 
force  and  the  superior  weight  of  75  divisions,  and  intended 
to  break  the  adversary's  Une,  as  Mackensen  broke  the  Russian 
line  at  Gorlitz  on  April  30th,  1915.  It  was  a  typical  Hinden- 
burg battle.  The  subsequent  operations,  engaged  in  with 
greater  economy  of  forces  and  with  more  limited  objectives, 
were  of  the  nature  of  demonstrations  and  manoeuvres, 
partial,  but  concurrent  and  interdependent  assaults,  whose 
ultimate  purpose  was  the  tiring  out  of  the  enemy.  They 
were  Crown  Prince  battles. 

•  .  »  » 

Applying  this  principle,  the  German  High  Command  pro- 
ceeded, the  day  after  its  check  on  March  28th,  with  rapid 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  right  extremity  of  the 
line  in  Flanders.  In  front  of  the  Aubers  Kidge  there  was  a 
sector  of  the  front  tactically  dominated  by  the  enemy,  the 
lines  running  to  the  western  foot  of  the  slope  which  he 
occupied.  Tliis  sector  was  held  by  Portuguese  troops, 
behind  which  were  British  troops  in  rest  billets.  The  enemy 
assembled  divisions,  some  of  which  he  stealthily  moved  from 
the  north,  from  the  region  between  Ypres  and  the  sea,  and 
some  from  the  south,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Douai,  and 
on  April  9th  he  attacked.  The  Portuguese  troops  were 
dispersed,  with  the  result  that  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  British  troops  in  the  second  line  were  attacked. 

The  German  Offensive  crossed  the  Lys  and  rushed  into  the 
funnel  formed  on  its  left  by  La  Bassee  Canal,  in  front  by 
Nieppe  Forest,  and  on  its  right  by  the  chain  of  hills  in 
Flanders.  On  the  26th  it  succeeded;  in  overleaping  the  > 
eastern  point  of  the  range  of  hills,  carrying  Mont  Kemmel. 
Then  it  seems  the  enemy  believed  that  he  had  for  the  second 
time  come  within  reach  of  a  great  strategic  success.  The 
attack  in  Flanders,  begun  merely  as  a  diversion,  might  be 
converted  into  a  main  attack.  The  plans  of  1914  might  be 
picked  up  once  more  and  the  sea  might  be  reached.  With 
that  objective  in  view,  the  front  of  the  attack  must  be 
changed  ;  instead  of  being  developed  between  La  Bassee 
Canal  and  the  hills,  opposite  the  Hazebrouck  gap,  it  must 
be  developed  further  to  the  right,  between  the  hills  and 
Ypres,  opposite  Poperinghe.  It  took  place  on  April  29th, 
and  resulted  in  a  complete  check. 

Thus  in  this  battle  of  the  Lys  we  see  the  enemy  dispersing 
his  forces  instead  of  concentrating  them,  changing  his 
strategic  design,  wliich  is  always  a  serious  matter  in  a 
campaign,  marching  off  to  carry  out  an  eccentric  attack  at 
a  distance,  which  is  always  dangerous — Napoleon  always 
forbade  too  widely  extended  attacks — and  in  the  end  left 
with  two  enterprises,  both  of  them  failures,  upon  his  hands  : 
one  directed  against  Amiens,  the  other  against  Ypres.  It  is 
probable  that  future  historians  will  pass  very  severe  judg- 
ment upon  the  German  command  in  this  battle  of  the  Lys, 
which  was  conducted  as  badly  as  a  battle  can  be. 

Confronting  the  Germans  thus  scattered.  Marshal  Foch 
stood  concentrated,  with  his  reserves  deeply  disposed  behind 
the  Picardy  front,  as  advantageously  as  the  restricted  space 
at  his  command  permitted,  ready  to  bear  down  upon  the 
Flanders  front  on  his  left,  upon  the  Amiens  frorkt  before  him, 
or  upon  the  Aisne  and  Champagne  front  to  his  right.  What 
would  the  enemy  do  ?  At  any  rate,  he  remained  immovable, 
and  no  better  proof  could  have  been  forthcoming  of  his 
disorder.  He  had,  however,  massed  large  forces  before 
Amiens.  There  lay  the  real  point  of  danger  for  the 
.\llies,  between  whose  armies  the  twenty-five  mile  wide 
Isthmus  between  Amiens  and  Abbeville  was  the  only  means 
of  communication.  It  was  there  Hindenburg  might  hope  to 
achieve  great  results  by  one  powerful  blow.  Besides,  the 
possession  of  Amiens  was  absolutely  necessary  to  him  for  a 
further  operation  directed  upon  Paris.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  node  of  the  battle  was  there, 
and  that  he  was  expected  there,  was  an  inducement  to  him 
not  to  attack  at  that  point,  where  preparations  were  made 
to  receive  him,  but  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  surprise  at  some 
other  point  of  the  field  of  battle. 

Now,  since  his  advance  to  Montdidier  his  left  flank  had 


been  com'presscd  by  the  F'rench  positions  upon  the  plateau 
of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  definitely  conquered  at  the  end  of 
October,  1917.  The  German  High  Command  had  always 
feared  a  laench  attack  delivered  from  the  Soissons-Rheims 
front  in  the  general  direction  of  Laon,  and  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  von  Hutier's  army  to  the  Amiens-Noyon  line  rendered 
su61i  an  attack  much  more  dangerous.  The  German  High 
Command  therefore  determined  to  free  itself  from  this 
menace  and  to  carry  the  plateau  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames 
by  surprise,  the  more  so  as  it  was  weakly  held  by  a  small 
number  of  tired  divisipns.  In  two  days  it  rapidly  collected 
six  army  corps,  and  on  May  27th  hurled  them  between 
Soissons  and  Rheims.  Here,  as  on  the  Lys,  the  operation 
was  a  limited  one,  in  the  nature  of  an  active  defensive. 

Fall  of  Soissons 

The  result  was  very  different.  In  a  few  hours  the  plateau 
of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  was  reconquered.  The  Aisne  was 
crossed  b}'  means  of  the  French  Army's  own  bridges,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  the  Veslc  was  reached  by  von  Conta's 
corps,  which  had  made  an  advance  of  nearly  twelve  miles. 
From  the  Vesle  the  enemy  continued  his  southward  move- 
ment, and  reached  the  Marne.  It  is  true  that  he  was  con- 
tained on  his  two  flanks,  on  his  right  by  Soissons  and  on  his 
left  by  Rheims.^  And  his  situation  was  the  more  precarious 
because  General  Foch,  profiting  by  this  situation,  was  pre- 
paring a  great  counter-attack  upon  his  right  flank.  So, 
leaving  von  Below's  army  to  watch  Rheims,  von  Boehm's 
army  cl^anged  front,  facing  to  its  right  in  order  to  receive 
upon  its  front  the  blow  which  Foch  was  preparing  to  deliver 
on  its  flank.  Having  marched  southwards  up  to  this  point, 
it  now  turned  westwards,  resting  its  right  upon  Soissons, 
which  had  been  taken  on  the  29th,  and  its  left  upon  the 
Marne.  It  was  thus  turned  towards  Paris ;  but,  as  will  be 
recognised,  this  movement  was  much  more  defensive  than 
offensive.  It  was  rendered  possible  by  the  fall  of  Soissons. 
If  that  town  could  have  held  out  a  few  days  longer,  von 
Boehm's  army,  not  having  that  point  d'appui  upon  its  right, 
would  have  been  in  a  most  critical  situation. 

A  regular  battle  was  thus  joined  between  Foch  and  von 
Boehm  on  the  ground  between  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne.  The 
German  General  had  succeeded  in  effecting  his  change  of 
front  in  time  not  only  to  receive  the  shock,  but  to  anticipate 
it.  But  he  himself  was  contained  a  httle  way  in  front  of 
Soissons,  with  his  right  on  the  Ambleuy  ravine,  his  centre 
on  .the  edge  of  the  forest  of  Villers-Cotterets,  and  his  left  on 
the  high  ground  between  the  Ourcq  and  the  Marne.  Defini- 
tively, the  battle  of  May  27th  thus  assumed  two  phases  :  an 
initial,  very  rapid  advance  to  the  southward,  in  which  voi) 
Boehm's  army  scored  an  indisputable  success ;  and  a  wheeling 
movement  to  the  westward,  in  which  this  army  fought  with 
the  reserves  of  Genera]  Foch,  that  had  at  once' been  hurried 
up,  a  bloody  and  indecisive  battle  Which  checked  it  in  front 
of  the  forest  of  Villers-Cotterets. 

Despite  the  successes  obtained,  von  Boehm's  tactical 
situation  remained  but  mediocre.  In  front  of  him,  to  the 
west,  was  a  menacing  forest  region  ;  his  right  was  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  back  upon  the  Oise  ;  his  left  was  very  poorly 
protected  by  the  Marne,  of  whose  southern  bank  he  was  not 
in  occupation  ;  and  behind  him  there  was  a  mere  barrage  to 
protect  his  rear  between  Rheims  and  Soissons. 

The  two  neighbouring  armies  then  essayed  to  aid'  von 
Boehm,  by  two  partial  operations  intended  to  release  his 
two  flanks.  On  June  9th  von  Hutier's  army,  on  his  right, 
attacked  between  Montdidier  and  Noyon,  his  object  being 
to  penetrate  to  Cdmpiegne.  On  June  i8th  Fritz  von  Below's 
army,  on  his  left,  attacked  the  point  d'appui  of  Rheims, 
which,  although  encircled  on  three  sides,  still  held  out. 
Neither  of  these  two  movements  was  crowned  with  success. 
Von  Hutier  subceeded,  indeed,  in  carrying  on  his  left  the 
massif  .of  Lassigny  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  and  by  a 
counter-blow  he  compelled  the  French  to  evacuate  the  wood 
of  Carlepont  and  the  forest  of  Ourscamp  on  the  left  bank ; 
but,  being  himself  counter-attacked  on  his  right,  to  the 
south  of  Montdidier,  he  was  brought  to  a  halt,  and  could  not 
get  within  six  miles  of  Compiegne,  which  he  should  ^lave 
reached  on  the  second  day.  As  for  von  Below,  the  attempt 
which  he  made  wiih  thr^^e  divisions  upon  Rheims  was  a 
complete  failure. 

Such  is  the  general  outhne  of  the  strategic  situation  in 
France.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  lack  of  coher- 
ence in  the  German  operations  since  the  end  of  March  ;  one 
plan  has  succeeded  to  another,  each  one  induced  by  the  last ; 
their  forces  are  being  scattered,  in  divergent  operations  of 
which  the  magnitude  steadily  grows  less.  But  in  the  general 
military  situation  there  are  still  some  other  elements  which 
we  will  examine  in  anoth  r  articleT 
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The  Turkish   Conspiracy — VIII 

A  Plot  to  Assassinate  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  the  British  Ambassador 

Narrated  by  Mr.  Morgenthau,  late  American  Ambassador  in  Constantinople 


A  plot  to  assassinate  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  British  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  is  related  by  Mr.  Morgenthau  in  this 
chapter.  It  is  the  first  time  this  has  been  Jiiade 
public.  With  the  rise  of  Enver,  a  ^' tried  statesman" 
according  to  von  Kiihlmann,  a  penniless  adventurer  who 
had  grown  rich  on  German  gold  according  to  Mr. 
Morgenthau,  Germany's  influence  in  Tiirkcy  had  become 
predomi}iant.  But  '■^distressing  as  was  the  collapse  of 
British  influence  in  Turkey,  the  honour  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  Ambassador  was  still  secure."  In  these 
words  Mr.  Morgenthau  stiffis  up  the  position.  It 
is   a   thrilling    revelation    of    international    diploinacy. 


A  QUESTION, 
which  had  been 
under  discus- 
sion for  several 
months,  now 
became  involved  in  the 
Turkish  international  situa- 
tion. That  was  the  matter 
of  the  Capitulations.  These 
were  the  treaty  rights  which 
for  centuries  hadjregulated 
tlie  position  of  foreigners 
in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Turkey  had  never  been 
admitted  to  a  complete 
equality     with    European 

nations ;  in  reahty  she  had  never  been  an  independent 
sovereignty.  The  Sultan's  law  and  customs  differed  so 
radically  from  those  of  Europe  and  America  that  no  non- 
Moslem  country  could  think  of  submitting  its  citizens  in 
Turkey  to  them.  In  many  matters,  therefore,  the  principle 
of  ex-territoriality  had  always  prevailed.  Most  puropean 
countries  as  well  as  tjie  United  States  had  their  own  consular 
courts  and  prisons  for  trying  and  punisliing  crimes  which 
their  nationals  committed  in  Turkey.  We  all  had  our  schools, 
subject,  not  to  Turkish  law  and  protection,  but  to  that  of 
the  country  which  maintained  them.  Thus  Robert  College 
and  the  Constantinople  College  for  Women,  those  wonderful 
institutions  which  American  philanthropy  has  erected  on 
the  Bosphorus,  practically  stood  on  American  territory  and 
looked  upon  the  American  Embassy  as  their  guardian. 
Several  nations  had  their  own  post  offices,  as,  perhaps  not 
unnaturally,  they  did  not  care  to  submit  their  mail  to  the 
Ottoman  postal  service. 

Turkey  also  did  not  have  unlimited  power  of  taxation 
over  foreigners.  It  could  not  even  increase  their  customs 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  Foreign  Powers.  In  1914  it 
could  collect  only  11  per  cent,  in  tariff  dues,  and  was  attempt- 
ing to  secure  the  right  to  increase  the  amount  to  14.  We  have 
always  regarded  England  as  the  only  Free  Trade  country ; 
yet  this  limitation  in  Turkish  Customs  dues  practically  made 
the  Ottoman  Empire  an  unwilling  follower  of  Cobden.  Turkey 
was  thus  prohibited  by  the  Powers  from  developing  any 
industries  of  her  own  ;  instead,  she  was  forced  to  take  large 
quantities  of  inferior  articles  from  Europe.     Against  these 


theCapitulations.  Rumour 
said  that  Germany  had 
consented  as  part  of  the 
bargain  for  Turkish  co- 
operation ;  and  that  Eng- 
land had  agreed  to  the 
abrogation,  as  part  of  her 
payment  for  Turkish  neu- 
trality. Neither  of  these 
reports  was  true.  What 
was  manifest,  however, 
was  the  panic  which  the 
mere  suggestion  of  abro- 
gation produced  on  the 
foreign  population.  The 
idea  of  becoming  subject 
to  the  Turkish  laws  and  perhaps  being  thrown  into  Turkish 
prisons  made  their  flesh  creep — and  with  good  reason. 

About  this  time  I  had  a  long  conference  with  Enver.  He 
asked  me  to  call  at  his  residence,  as  he  was  laid  up  with  an 
infected  toe,  the  result  of  a  surgical  operation.  I  thus  had 
an  illuminating  glimpse  of  the  Minister  of  War  en  famille. 
Certainly  this  humble  man  of  the  people  had  risen  in  the  world. 
His  house*  was  in  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  aristocratic 
parts  of  the  city  ;  it  was  a  splendid  old  building,  very  large 
and  very  elaborate.  I  was  ushered  through  a  series  of  four 
or  five  halls  ;  as  I  went  by  one  door  the  Imperial  Princess, 
Enver's  wife,  slightly  opened  it  and  peeped  through  at  me. 
Farther  on  another  Turkish  lady  opened  her  door  and  also 
obtained  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  Ambassadorial  figure.  I 
was  finally  escorted  into  a  beautiful  room  in  which  Enver  lay 
rechning  on  a  semi- sofa.  He  had  on  a  long  silk  dressing 
gown  and  his  stockinged  feet  hung  languidly  over  the  edge 
of  thedivan.  He  looked  much  younger  than  in  his  uniform  ; 
he  was  an  extremel}'  neat  and  well-groomed  object,  with  a 
pale,  smooth  face,  made  even  more  striking  by  his  black 
hair,  and  with  dehcate  white  hands,  and  long  tapering  fingers.. 
He  might  have  easily  have  passed  for  under  thirty ;  in  fact, 
he  was  not  much  over  that  age.  He  had  at  hand  a  violin, 
and  a  piano  near  by  also  testified  to  his  musical  tastes. 

The  room  was  splendidly  tapestried;  its  most  con- 
spicuous feature  was  a  dais  upon  which  stood  a  golden  chair  ; 
this  was  the  marriage  throne  of  Enver's  Imperial  wife.  As  I 
glanced  around  at  all  this  luxurj-,  I  must  admit  that  a  few 
uncharitable  thoughts  came  to  mind  and  that  I  could  not 


restrictions  Turkish  statesmen  had  protested  for  years  ;  they  •    helppondcringaquestion  which  was  tht^n  being  generally  asked 
declaring  that  they  constituted  an  insult  to  their  pride  as     in  Constantinople.     Where  did  Enver  get  the  money  for  this 


a  nation  and  also 
interfered  with 
their  progress. 
However,  the 
agreement  was  a 
'  bi-lateral  one  and 
Turkey  could  not 
change  it  with- 
out the  unani- 
mDus  consent  of 
all  the  contracting 
Powers. 

Certainly  tlie 
present  moment, 
when  both  the 
Allied  and  the 
Central  Powers 
were  cultivating? 
Turkey,  furnished 
a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the 
change.  .\nd  so, 
as  soon  as  the 
Germans  had 
started  on  their 
march  toward 
Paris,  the  air  was 
filled  with  reports 
that  .Turkey  in- 
tended to  abrogate 


Djcmal,   Minister  of  Marine 

On  the  right,  and  Enver,  Minister  of  War — on  the  left.  Popular  report  »aid  that  Djcmal  was  pro  Entente. 
Whcn  ncw3  came  that  the  Germans,  in  command  of  Turkish  warships,  had  bombarded  Odessa,  and  so  had 
pushed  Turkey  into  war,  Djcmcl  was  playing  cards  at  the  Ccrcle  D'Orient.  He  expressed  his  surprise  and 
declared  that  he  had  issued  no  orders  for  the  bombardment.  The  Germans  simply  did  it  on  their  own 
respon»ibili»y  in  order  to  make  war  inevitable  between  Turkey  and  the  Allied  Powers. 


expensive  estab- 
lishment ?  He  had 
no  fortune  of  his 
own,  his  parents 
had  been  wretch- 
edly poor,  and 
his  salary  as  a 
Minister  was  only 
about  £1,500  a 
year.  His  wife  had 
a  moderate  allow- 
ance as  an  Im- 
perial princess,  but 
she  liad  no  private 
resources.  Enver 
had  never  engaged 
in  business — he 
had  been  a  revolu- 
tionist, "  military 
leader,  and  poh- 
tician  'all  his  life. 
But  ]i-i  here  was 
Enver]  hving]  at 
a  rate  that  de- 
manded a  very 
large  income.  In 
other  wajs  Enver 
was  giving  evi- 
dences of  great 
and  sudden    pros- 
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perity :   his  investments  in    real    estate,   for    exam])le,  were 
also  the  talk  of  tiie  town. 

Enver  wished  to  discuss  the  Capitulations.  He  practically 
said  that  the  Cabinet  had  decided  on  the  abrogation,  and 
he  wished  to  know  the  altitude  of  the  United  States.  He 
added  that  certainly  a  country  which  had  fought  for  its 
independence,  as  we  had,  would  sympathise  with  Turkey's 
attempt  to  shake  off  these  shackles.  We  had  helped  Japan 
to^free  herself  from  similar  burdens  ;  wouldn't  we  now  help 
Turkey  ?     Turkey  was  as  civilised  as  Japan  ? 

I  answered  that  I  thought  that  the  I'nited  States  might 
consent  to  abandon  the  Capitulations  in  so  far  as  they  were 
economic.  It  was  my  opinion  that  Turkey  should  control 
her  customs  duties  and  be  permitted  to  levy  the  same  taxes 
on  foreigners  as  on 
her  own  citizens. 
So  long  as  the 
Turkish  courts  and 
Turkish  prisons 
maintained  their 
present  standards, 
however,  we  could 
never  agree  to 
give  up  the 
judicial  Capitu- 
lations. Turkey 
should  reform 
these  judicial 
abuses  ;  after  they 
had  established 
European  ideas  in 
the  administration 
of  justice,  then  the 
matter  could  be 
discussed.  Enver 
then  said  that 
Turkey  would  be 
willing  to  have 
mixed  tribunals 
and  to  have  the 
United  States 
designate  some  of 
the     judges  I 

suggested  t^at, 
inasmuch  as 
American  judges 
did  not  know  the 
Turkish  language 
or  Turkish  law, 
his  scheme  involved  great  practical  difficulties.  I  also  told 
him  that  the  American  schools  and  colleges  were  very  dear 
to  Americans,  and  that  we  would  never  consent  to  subjecting 
them  to  Turkish  jurisdiction. 

Despite  our  protests,  the  Cabinet  issued  its  notification  to 
all  the  Powers  that  the  Capitulations  would  be  abrogated  on 
October  ist.  England's  position  was  about  the  same  as 
ours  ;  they  would  consent  to  the  modification  of  the  economic 
restrictions,  but  not  the  others.  Wangenheim  was  greatly 
disturbed  ;  I  think  that  his  Foreign  O  hce  reprimanded  him 
for  letting  the  ■abrogation  take  place,  as  he  blandly  asked  me 
to  announce  that  I  was  the  responsible  person  !  As  October  ist 
approached,  the  foreigners  in  Turkey  were  in  a  high  state  of 
apprehension.  The  Dardanelles  had  been  closed,  shutting 
them  off  from  Europe ;  and  now  they  were  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  Turkish  courts  and  Turkish  prison's.  Inasmuch  as ' 
it  was  the  habit  in  Turkish  prisons  to  herd  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty,  and  to  place  in  the  same  room  with  murderers, 
people  charged — not  convicted — of  minor  offences,  and  to 
bastinado  recalcitrant  witnesses,  their  fears  may  well  be 
imagined.  The  educational  institutions  were  also  appre- 
hensive, and  in  their  interest  I  appealed  to  Enver.  He  assured 
me  that  the  Turks  had  no  hostile  intention  toward  Americans. 
I  replied  that  he  must  show  in  unmistakable  fashion  that 
Americans  would  not  be  harmed. 

"All  right,"  he  answered.     "  What  would  you  suggest  ?  " 

"Why  not  ostentatiously  visit  Robert  College  on  October 
1st,  the  day  the  Capitulations  are  abrogated  ? "  I  said. 

The  idea  was  rather  a  unique  one.  In  all  the  history  of 
this  institution  an  important  Turkish  official  had  never 
entered  its  doors.  I  knew  enough  of  the  Turkish  character 
to  understand  that  an  open,  ceremonious  visit  by  Enver 
would  cause  a  public  sensation.  News  of  it  would  reach  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  the  Turks  would 
interpret  it  as  meaning  that  one  of  the  two  most  powerful 
men  in  Turkey  had  taken  this  and  other  American 
institutions  under  his  patronage.  Such  a  visit  would 
exercise  a  more  protecting  influence  over  American  colleges 

^    schools    in    Turkey    than    an    army    corps.       I    was 


and 


therefore    greatly    pleased   when    Enver   promptly    ado|ited 
my  suggestion. 

On  the  day  that  the  Capitulations  were  abrogated,  Enver 
appeared  at  the  American  Embassy ;  he  had  two  motor 
cars,  one  for  himself  and  me,  the  other  for  his  adjutants,  all 
dressed  in  full  uniform.  I  purposely  made  the  proceeding 
as  spectacular  as  possible,  as  naturally  I  wished  it  to  have 
the  widest  publicity.  On  the  ride  up  to  the  college  I  told 
Enver  all  about  these  American  institutions  and  what  they 
were  doing  for  Turkey.  He  really  knew  very  little  about 
them  ;  like  most  Turks,  he  half-suspected  that  they  con- 
cealed a  pojitical  purpose. 

"We  Americans  are  not  looking  for  material  advantages  in 
Turkey."  I  said  ;  "  we  merely  demand  that  you  treat  kindly 

our  children,  these 
colleges,  for  which 
all  the  people  in 
the  United  States 
have  the  warmest 
affection." 

I  'told  him  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  H. 
Dodge,  President 
of  the  Trustees  of 
Robert  College, 
and  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Crane,- President  of 
the  Trustees  of  the 
Women's  College, 
were  intimate 
friends  of  Presi- 
(ient  Wilson. 
"These,"  I  added, 
"  represent  what  is 
best  in  America 
and  the  fine  altru- 
istic spirit  which 
in  our  country  ac- 
cumulates wealth 
and  then  uses  it  to 
found  colleges  and 
schools.  In  estab- 
hshing  these  insti- 
tutions in  Turkey 
they  are  trying 
not  to  convert 
your  people  to 
Christianity,  but 
to  help  train  them 
in  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  so  prepare  to  make  them  better 
citizens.  .  Americans  feel  that  the  Bible  lands  have  given  them 
their  rehgion,  and  they  wish  to  repay  with  the  best  thing 
America  has — its  education.'"'  ^ 

Enver  was  immensely  impressed,  especially  at  my  state- 
ment that  the  institutions  had  not  converted— or  attempted 
to  convert — a  single  Mohammedan  to  Christianity.  He 
went  through  all  the  buildings  and  expressed  his  enthusiasm 
at  everything  he  saw,  and  he  even  suggested  that  he  would 
like  to  send  his  brother  there.  He  took  tea  with  Mrs.  Gates, 
wife  of  President  Gates,  discussed  most  intelligently  the 
courses,  and  asked  us  if  we  could  not  introduce  the  study 
of  agriculture.  The  teachers  he  met  seemed  to  be  a  great 
revelation. 

"I  expected  to  find  these  missionaries  as  they  are  pictured 
in  the  Berlin  newspapers,"  he  said,  "with  long  hair  and  hang- 
ing jaws,  and  hands  clasped  constantly  in  a  prayerful  attitude. 
But  here  is  Dr.  Gates,  talking  Turkish  like  a  native  and  acting 
hke  a  man  of  the  world.  I  am  more  than  pleased,  and  thank 
you  for  bringing  me." 

We  all  saw  Enver  that  afternoon  in  his  most  delightful 
aspect.  My  idea  that  this  visit  in  itself  would  protect  the 
colleges  from  disturbance  proved  to  have  been  a  happy  one. 
The  Turkish  Empire  has  been  a  tumultuous  place  in  the 
last  four  years,  but  the  American  Colleges  have  had  no  diffi- 
culties, either  with  the  Turkish  Government  or  with  the 
Turkish  populace. 

This  visit  was  only  an  agreeable  interlude  in.  events  of  the 
most  exciting  character.  Enver,  amiable  as  he  could  be 
on  occasion,  had  deliberately  determined  to  put  Turkey  in 
the  war  on  Germany's  side.  Germany  had  now  reached  the 
point  where  she  no  longer  concealed  her  intentions.  Once 
before,  when  I  had  interfered  in  the  interest  of  peace,  Wan- 
genheim had  encouraged  my  action.  Hearing  that  I  was 
still  attempting  to  restrain  the  Turkish  authorities,  he  became 
angry.  "I  thought  that  you  were  a  neutral?"  he  now 
exclaimed. 

"I  thought  that  you  iwere — in  Turkey,"  I  answered. 
Toward   the   end   of   October,    Wangenheim   was   leaving 
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nothing  undone  to  start  liostilities  ;    all  he  needed  now  was 
a  favourable  occasion. 

Even  after  G^irmany  had  closed  the  Dardanelles,  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador's  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  Talaat  was 
not  yet  entirely  convinced  that  his  best  policy  was  war,  and, 
as  I  have  already  said,  there  was  still  plenty  of  pro- Ally 
sympathy  in  official  quarters.  It  was  Talaat's  plan  not  to 
seize  all  the  Cabinet  offices  at  once,  but  gradually  to  elbow 
his  way  into  undisputed  control.  At  this  crisis  the  most 
popularly  respected  members  of  the  Ministry  were  Djavid, 
Minister  of  Finance,  a  Deunme  ;  Mahmoud  Pasha,  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  a  Circassian  ;  Bustany  Effendi,  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  a  Christian  Arab  ;  and  Oskan 
Effendi,  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  an  Armenian — 
and  a  Christian,  of  course.  All  these  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
Grand  Vizier,  openly  opposed  war ;  all  informed  Talaat  and 
Enver  that  they  would  resign  if  Germany  succeeded  in  her 
intrigues.  Thus  the  atmosphere  was  exciting  ;  how  tense 
the  situation  was  a  single  episode  will  show. 

Sir  Louis  Mallet,  the  British  Ambassador,  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  American  Embassy  on  October 
20th,  but  he  sent  word  at  the  last  moment  that  he  was 
ill.  I  called  on  the  Ambassador  an  hour  or  two  afterward 
and  found  him  in  his  garden,  apparently  in  the  best  of  health. 
Sir  Louis  smiled  and  said  that  his  illness  had  been  purely 
political.  He  had  received  a  letter  telling  him  that  he  was 
to  be  assassinated  that  evening,  this  letter  informing  him  of  the 
precise  spot  where  the  tragedy  was  to  take  place,  and  the 
time.  He  therefore  thought  that  he  had  better  stay  indoors. 
As  I  had  no  doubt  that  some  such  crime  had  been  planned, 
I  offered  Sir  Louis  the  protection  of  our  Embassy.  I  gave 
him  the  key  to  our  back  gate;  and,  with  Lord  G?rald 
WeUesley,  one  of  his  secretaries,  I  made  all  arrangements  for 
his  escape  to  our  quarters  in  case  a  flight  became  necessary. 
Our  two  Embassies  were  so  located  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,  he  might  get  unobserved  from  the  back  gate  of  his  to 
the  back  gate  of  ours. 

"These  people  are  relapsing  into  the  Middle  Ages,"  said 
Sir  Louis,  "when  it  was  quite  the  thing  tu  throw  Ambassa- 
dors into  dungeons,"  and  I  think  that  he  anticipated  some 
such  demonstration. 

I  at  once  went  to  the  Grand  Vizier  and  informed  him 
of  the  situation  ;  and  said  that  nothing  less  than  a  visit 
?rom  Talaat  Pasha  to  Sir  Louis,  assuring  him  of  his  p:;rs  )nal 
safety,  would  satisfy  his  many  friends.  I  could  make 
this  demand  with  propriety,  as  we  had  already  made 
arrangements  to  take  over  British  interests  when  the  break 
came.  Within  two  hours  Talaat  made  such  a  visit.  Though 
die  of  the  Turkish  newspapers  was  printing  scurrilous  attacks 
on  Sir  Louis  he  was  personally  very  popular  with  the  Turks, 
and  the  Grand  Vizier  expressed  his  amazement  and  regret — 
and  he  was  entirely  sincere— that  such  threats-  had  been 
mad''. 

But  we  were  all  there  in  a  highly  nervous  state,  because 
we  knew  that  Germany  was  working  hard  to  produce  a 
castts  belli.  Souchon  frequently  sent  the  Goehen  and  the 
Breslan  to  manoeuvre  in  the  Black  'Sea,  hoping  that  the 
Russian  Fleet  would  attack.  There  were  several  pending 
situations   that   might   end   in   war. 

At  one  meeting  Talaat  frankly  told  me  that  Turkey 
had  decided  to  side  with  the  Germans  and  to  sink  or  swim 
with  them.  He  went  agaifl  over  the  familiar  grounds,  and 
added  that  if  Germany  won — and  Talaat  said  that  he  was 
convinced  that  Germany  would  win — the  Kaiser  would  get 
his  revenge  on  Turkey  if  Turkey  had  not  helped  him  to  obtain 
this  victory.  Talaat  frankly  admitted  that  fear— the  motive, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  one  that  chiefly  inspires  Turkish 
acts— was  driving  Turkey  into  a  German  alliance.  He 
analysed  the  whole  situation  mpst  dispassionately  ;  he  said 
that  nations  could  not  afford  such  emotions  as  gratitude,  or 
hate,  or  affection  ;  the  only  guide  to  action  should  be  cold- 
blooded policy.  "At  this  moment,"  said  Talaat,  "it  is  for 
our  interest  to  side  with  Germany  ;  if,  a  month  from  now,  it 
is  our  interest  to  embrace  France  and  England  we  shall  do 
that  just  as  readily." 

"Russia, is  our  greatest  enemy,"  he  continued  ;  "and  we 
are  afraid  of  her.  If  now,  while  Germany  is  attacking  Russia, 
we  can  give  her  a  violent  kick,  and  so  make  her  powerless 
for  some  time,  it  is  Turkey's  duty  to  administer  that  kick !  " 
And  then  turning  to  me  with  a  half  melancholy,  half 
defiant  smile,  he  summed  up  the  whole  situation. 

"Ich  mil  die  Deutchen"  (f  am  with  the  Germans),  he  said, 
in  his  broken  German. 

Becau.se  the  Cabinet  was  so  divided,  however,  the  Germans 
themselves  had  to  push  Turkey  over  the  precipice.  The 
evening  following  my  talk  with  Talaat,  most  fateful  news 
came  from  Russia.  Three  Turkish  torpedo  boats  had  entered 
the  harbour  of  Odessa,  sunk  the  Russian  gunboat  Donelz, 


killing  a  part  of  the  crew,  and  damaged  two  Russian  dread- 
noughts. They  also  sank  the  French  ship  Portugal,  killing 
two  of  the  crew  and  wounding  two  others.  Then  they 
turned  their  shells  on  the  town  and  destroyed  a  sugar  factory, 
withV  some  loss  of  life.  German  officials  commanded  these 
Turkish  vessels  ;  there  were  very  few  Turks  on  board,  as  the 
Turkish  crew  had  been  given  a  holiday  for  the  Turkish  reli- 
gious festival  of  Bairam.  The  act  was  simply  a  wanton  and 
unprovoked  one  ;  the  Germans  raided  the  town  deliberately, 
simph'  to  make  war  inevitable.  The  German' officers  on  the 
General,  as  my  friend  had  told  me,  were  constantly  threaten- 
ing to  commit  some  such  act,  if  Turkey  did  not  do  so.  Well, 
now  they  had  done  it.  When  this  news  reached  Constanti- 
nople, Djemal  was  playing  cards  at  the  Cercle  d'Orient.  As 
Djemal  was  Minister  of  Marine,  this  attack,  had  it  been  an 
official  act  of  Turkey,  could  have  been  made  only  on  his 
orders.  When  some  one  called  him  f/om  the  card  table  to 
tell  him  the  news,  Djemal  was  much  excited. 

"I  know  notliing  about  it,"  he  replied.  "It  has  not  been 
done  by  my  orders." 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  I  had  another  talk  with 
Talaat.  He  told  me  that  he  had  known  nothing  of  this 
attack  beforehand  ;  that  the  whole  responsibility  rested  with 
the  German  Admiral,  Souchon. 

Whether  Djemal  and  Talaat  were  telling  the  truth  in  thus 
pleading  ignorance  I  do  not  know  ;  my  opinion  is  that  they 
were  expecting  some  such  outrage  as  this.  There  is  no  ques-"  ' 
tion  that  the  Grand  Vizier,  Said  Halim,  was  genuinely  grieved. 
When  Monsieur  Bompard  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  called  on  him 
and  demanded  their  passports,  he  burst  into  tears.  He 
begged  them  to  delay  ;  he  was  sure  that  the  matter  could 
be  adjusted.  TKe  Grand  Vizier  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Cabinet  whom  Enver  and  Talaat  particularly  wished  to 
placate.  Talaat  called  on  me  in  the  afternoon,  saying  that 
he  hid  just  hid  lunch  with  Wangenheim. 

He  laughed  and  said:  "Well,  Wangenheim,  Enver  and  1 
prefer  that  the  war  shall  come  now." 

Bustany,  Oskan,  Mahmoud,  and  Djavid  at  once  carried 
out  their  threats  and  resigned  from  the  Cabinet,  thus  leaving 
the"  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslem  Turks.  The 
Grand  Vizier,  although  he  had  threatened  to  resign,  did  not 
do  so  ;  he  was  exceedingly  pompous  and  vain,  and  enjoyed 
the  dignities  of  his  office  so  much  that,  when  it  came  to  the 
final  decision,  he  could  not  surrender  them.  The  Party  of 
Union  and  Progress  now  controlled  the  Government  in 
practically  all  its  departments. 

One  final  picture  I  have  of  these  exciting  days.  On  the 
evening  of  the  30th  I  called  at  the  British  Embassy.  British 
residents  were  already  streaming  in  large  numbers  to  my 
office  for  protection,  and  fears  of  ill  treatment,  even  the  mas- 
sacre of  foreigners,  filled  everybody's  mind.  Amid  all  this 
tension  I  found  one  imperturbable  figure.  Sir  Louis  was 
sitting  in  the  chancery,  before  a  huge  fireplace,  with  large 
piles  of  documents  heaped  about  him  in  a  semicircle. 

Secretaries  were  constantly  entering,  their  arms  iull 
of  papers,  which  they  added  to  the  accumulations  already 
surrounding  the  .Embassador.  Sir  Louis  would  take  up 
document  after  document,  glance  through  it  and  almost 
invariably  drop  it  into  the  fire.  These  papers  contained  the 
Embassy  records  for  probably  a  hundred  years.  In  them 
were  written  the  great  achievements  of  a  long  line  of  dis- 
tinguished Anbassadors.  There  appeared  the  story  of 'all 
the  diplomatic  triumphs  in  Turkey  of  Stratford  de  Redchffe, 
the  "Great  Elchi,"  as  the  Turks  called  him,  who,  for  the 
greater  part  of  almost  fifty  years,  from  iSio  to  1858,  prac- 
tically ruled  the  Turldsh  Empire  in  the  interest  of  England. 
The  records  of  other  great  British  Ambassadors  at  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  now  went,  one  by  one,  into  Sir  Louis  Mallet's 
blizing  fire.  \ 

The  long  story  of  British  ascendancy  in  Turkey  had 
reached  its  close.  The  twenty  years'  campaign  of  the  Kaiser 
to  destroy  England's  influence  and  to  become  England's 
successor  had  finally  triumphed,  and  the  blaze  in  Sir  Louis's 
chancery  was  really  the  funeral  pyre  of  England's  vanished 
power  in  Turkey. 

We  sat  there  before  his  fire  and  discussed  tlie  details  of  his 
departure.  He  gave  me  a  list  of  the  English  residents  who  were 
to  leave  and  who  to  stay,  and  I  made  final  arrangements  with 
Sir  Louis  for  taking  over  British  interests.  Distressing  in  many 
ways  as  was  this  collapse  of  British  influence  in  Turkey,  the 
honour  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Ambassador  was  still  secure. 
The  diplomatic  game  that  had  ended  in  England's  defeat 
was  one  which  English  statesmen*  were  not  quahfied  to  play. 
It  called  for  talents  such  as  only  a  Wangenheim  possessed — 
it  needed  that  German  statecraft  which,  in  accordance  with 
Bismarck's  maxim,  was  ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  Fatherland 
"  not  only  life  but  honour." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  May  Losses  :  By  Arthur  Pollen 


IT  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  figures  for  the  tonnage 
lost  in  the  month  of  May  are  disappointing.  There 
seemed  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  improvement 
which  has  been  slow,  but  more  or  less  consistent,  in  the 
last  six  months  would  soon  show  a  sharp  turn  in  our 
favour.  Instead,  there  is  an  increased  loss  of  over  44,000 
tons.  It  is  material  to  ask  whether  this  argues  any  increased 
efficiency  in  the  enemy's  efforts,  or  decrease  in  the  efficiency 
of  our  own.  The  facts  as  known  to  us  seem  to  be  as  follows  : 
First,  the  Admiralty  has  appended  a  note  to  the  returns, 
saying  that  the  losses  from  marine  risk  were  unduly  heavy. 
The  use  of  the  word  "unduly"  may  mean  that  they  were 
unnecessarily  large,  because  certain  merchant  skippers  con- 
tinued slack  in  observing  the  precautions  so  persistently 
urged  upon  them,  or  it  may  mean  that  they  are  "excep- 
tionally" heavy  through  mere  mischance.  But,  as  we  do 
not  know  the  proportion  of  marine  losses  in  previous  months, 
this  note,  by  itself,  while  clearly  suggesting  that  some  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  this  cause,  affords  us  no  guidance  in 
estimating  whether  the  direct  war  losses  are  greater  or  less 
than  before. 

The  second  addition  to  the  returns  does,  however,  throw 
some  light  upon  this,  for,  while  losses  have  increased  approxi- 
mately 12  per  cent.,  so,  too,  has  the  amount  of  tonnage 
engaged  in  'overseas  trade — that  is,  exclusive  of  coast-wise 
and  cross-Channel  trade — which  has  entered  or  cleared 
British  ports  in  the  period.  It  is,  then,  certain  that  the 
direct  action  of  mines  and  submarines  must  have  taken  a 
smaller,  and  not  larger,  proportion  of  the  shipping.  But 
marine  losses  have  been  abnormal  ever  since  the  U-boat 
campaign  began,  simply  because  it  has  been  necessary  to 
navigate  by  night  without  the  aids  to  safety  that  are  universal 
in  peace  time.  And,  further,  the  quota  of  skilled  skippers, 
officers,  mates,  and  watchkeepers  has  been  much  reduced  by 
the  demands  of  our  offensive  and  defensive  naval  work. 
The  exceptional  marine  losses,  then,  are  truly  caused  by  the 
submarine  campaign,  even  though  indirectly.  We  must 
next  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  rise  of  12  per  cent,  in  May,  the 
actual  rate  of  loss  for  that  month  is  lower  than  that  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year.  The  average  loss  of  shipping 
for  these  months  was  380,000.  The  actual  May  figures  are 
just  over  350,000,  and  the  mean  of  April  and  May  is  just 
over  330,000.  Looked  at  broadly,  then,  though  May  is  a 
set-back,  it  is  a  slight  one  only,  and  may  mean  no  more  than 
that  the  larger  number  of  targets  has  naturally  been  followed 
by  a  proportional  increase  in  casualties. 

To  make  the  course  of  the  submarine  war  intelligible, 
I  have  made  out  the  accompanying  graphs,  which  are,  so 
to  speak,  both  an  abbreviation  and  extension  of  those  issued 
by  the  Admiralty  in  March.  The  diagram  shows  tw'o  curves 
— one  for  British  and  one  for  foreign  and  Allied  shipping. 
The  first  part  of  the  graph  gives  the  average  monthly  losses 
grouped  as  follows.  We  start  with  those  for  the  whole  of 
X915,  and  then  proceed  with  the  combined  mean  for  the  first, 


second,  and  third  cjuarters  of  1916,  and  then  for  the  last 
quarter  of  that  year.  The  year  1915  and  the  first  nine 
months  of  1916  should  be  distinguished  from  other  periods 
for  these  reasons.  From  1915  to  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1916,  neither  side  was  prepared  with  its  maximum  effort, 
either  for  attack  or  defence.  In  the  brief  period  from  the 
end  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  1916,  when  Tirpitz's 
first  effort  at  ruthlcssness  was  tentatively  begun,  and  pre- 
maturely stopped  by  the  threat  of  American  intervention — 
there  was,  as  we  all  remember,  a  sharp  rise  in  losses.  But 
it  was  followed  by  a  period  of  comparative  quiescence,  so- 
that  it  seems  scientific  to  treat  from  January  to  the  end  of 
September  of  1916  as  reflecting  what  might  normally  be 
expected  from  the  conditions  as  they  existed  in  the  previous 
year.  But  in  September,  1916,  and  to  the  end  of  that  year, 
the  Germans  brought  a  very  greatly  increased  number  of 
U-boats  into  action,  and  in  February  of  the  following  }'ear 
began  the  sink-at-sight  policy.  The  last  quarter  of  1916 
shows,  therefore,  the  effect  of  increased  numbers  without 
change  of  method,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1917  the  advance 
due  to  the  transition  from  a  comparatively  civilised  to  a 
purely  barbaric  piracy.  After  the  close 'of  the  first  quarter 
of  1917  the  progress  of  the  campaign  is  set  out  month  by 
month — that  is,  from  April,  1917,  to  May  of  this  year.  And 
I  have  ended  the  graph  with  the  indication  of  the  quarterly 
averages  for  this  year  on  the  assumption  that  June  will  show 
the  same  results  as  the  mean  of  April  and  May. 

Set  out  in  this  manner,  certain  not  uninteresting  facts 
come  to  light.  In  1915,  for  instance,  neutral  and  Allied 
shipping  suffered  cnl}'  to  the  extent  of  59  per  cent,  of  what 
British  shipping  had  to  endure.  ■  But  in  1916  German  exas- 
peration with  neutrals,  and  especially  Scandinavian  neutrals,, 
brought  about  a  remarkable  change  which  continued  in  the 
intensive  campaign  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
During  both  these  periods  the  non-British  loss  was  87  per 
cent,  of  the  British.  But  when  the  sink-at-sight  policy 
came  in,  the  percentage  fell  off.  Thus,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1917  it  fell  to  79  per  cent.  ;  in  the  next  quarter  to  65  ; 
in  the  third  to  55.  In  the  December  quarter  it  rose  to 
62  per  cent.,  and  remained  at  62  in  January,  February,  and 
March  of  this  year  ;  but  for  the  last  two  months  it  has  fallen 
again  to  48.  The  rise  in  1915  was  due  partlj',  as  I  have 
suggested,  to  Germanyjs  determination  to  make  neutrals 
see  that  she  meant  what  she  said  in  threatening  a  complete 
blockade  of  the  British  coast,  but  possibly  more  to  the  fact 
that  neutrals  could  neither  benefit  by  the  direct  assistance 
that  the  British  Admiralty  could  give  our  own  shipping, 
and,  most  of  all,  possibly,  to  the  arming  of  our  merchant 
vessels  which  began  to  be  general  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year.  It  was  natural  that  the  U-boat  captains  should 
prefer  to  go  for  tai^ets  that  could  be  attacked  without 
danger.  The  decline  in  the  percentage  when  the  ruthless 
campaign  began  was  natural  enough,  because  much  neutral 
shipping  was  held  up,   and   much  of^  what   was  still   afloat 
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came  under  British  charter.  But  one  of.  the  decisive  factors 
in  the  change  was  undoubtedly  tliat  America  added  a  million 
tons  to  Allied  shipping,  largely  through  the  sequestration  of 
German  vessels  interned  in  American  ports,  all  of  which 
came  directly  under  the  same  protective  measures  as  our 
own.  The  ratios,  that  is  to  say,  of  protected  to  unprotected 
trade  in  the  Allied  and  foreign  category  was  completely 
changed,  so  that  the  ratio  of  loss  tended  to  approximate  to 
the  tonnage  in  the  two  categories.  But  that  the  present 
ratio  should  be  so  low  is  remarkable,  because  at  no  time 
has  non-British  shipping  been  so  large,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  see  if  it  continues. 

Another  fact  which  seems  to  me  to  come  out  very  strikingly 
in  these  curves  is  that  if  we  start  with  April,  1917,  we  see 
that  there  is  an  extraordinary  drop  between  that  month 
and  September,  and  that  after  September,  though  the  decline 
continues,  the  improvement  is  more  gradual.  Take  the 
British  losses  first — the  rate  in  the  April,  May,  June  quarter 
of  1917  was  450,000  tons  a  month,  and  in  successive  quarters 
it  has  declined  to  327,000,  to  260,000  and,  for  the  present 
quarter,  to  225,000.  Measured  in  percentages,  the  fall  is 
from  100  to  72,  then  from  72  to  57,  then  to  51,  and  then  to  49. 
The  percentages  for  foreign  and  Allied  are  100,  62,  55,  52, 
and  37.  The  British  losses  dechned  43  per  cent,  in  the  first 
six  months,  and  8  per  cent,  in  the  next  five  ;  and  the  foreign 
and  Allied  45  per  cent,  in  the  first  period  and  18  per  cent,  in 
the  second.  >_ 

The  decisive  change  in  our  counter  measures,  adopted 
after  the  April-June  quarter— when  the  Americans  came 
into  the  game  actively — was  the  establishment  of  the  convoy 
■  system.  And  these  figures  seem  to  show  that,  while  this 
measure  was,  in  six  months,  able  to  halve  our  losses,  its 
benefits  have  not  been  progressively  felt.  The  limits,  that 
is  to  say,  of  convoy,  so  far  as  the  means  at  our  disposal 
enable  us  to  applj'  it,  have  been  more  or  less  reached.  Tiiat 
it  did  so  much,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  is  a  complete  justifica- 
tion of  those  who,  when  von  Tirpitz  first  issued  his  challenge 
to  the  world,  in  December,  1914,  met  the  challenge  with  the 
very  obvious  reply  that  the  methods  which,  in  the  previous 
four  or  five  months  had  been  completely  effective  in  pro- 
tecting our  transports  and  our  warships,  should  be  found  an 
X  adequate,  if  not  a  complete,  protection  for  our  merchant 
shipping.  The  three  elements  that  had  saved  the  only 
vessels  till  then  under  attack,  had  been  their  speed,  their 
armament,  and  their  escorts.  The  chief  weakness  of  merchant 
shipping,  as  compared  with  the  Royal  ships  and  the  trading 


vessels  commandeered  for.  transports,  was  their  want  of  Speed 
—pace  through  the  water  being  a  protective  element  of  very 
great  importance  indeed.  As  this  was  lacking,  the  need  of 
the  other  two  elements,  armament  and  escort,  quite  clearly 
became  greater.  The  situation  called  for  two  forms  of 
effort  on  the  greatest  possible  scale.  First  the  production 
of  escorting  vessels  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  ships  to  be  protected,  and  next — to  supplement  any 
deficiencies  in  escort — the  development  and  production  of 
means  of  self-protection  and  the  training  of  men  so  that 
they  should  be  used  effectively  when  needed. 

Had  the  policy  of  building  destroyers  and  providing 
armament  crews  been  energetically  followed  since  December, 
1914,  how  would  it  have  affected  the  situation  ?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  say  that  if,  in  1917,  convoys  halved  our  losses,  it  would 
have  had  the  same  effect  had  it  been  adopted  from  the  first  ? 
If  this  is  reasonable,  the  effect  would  have  been  astounding. 
Before  the  convoy  principle  was  instituted  the  loss  of  British 
shipping  was  over  5,300,000  tons,  of  which  nearly  five  millions 
must  have  been  caused  by  submarines  and  mines.  The  loss 
of  foreign  and  neutral  shipping  was  over  three  and  a  half 
millions,  of  which  at  least  two  miUions  must  have  been  due 
to  the  same  causes.  If  half  the  British  losses  and,  say,  a 
quarter  of  the  foreign  losses  could  have  been  saved  by  convoy, 
the  Allies  would  be  better  off  to-day  by  over  three  milhon 
tons.  A  much  smaller  saving  than  this  would  long  since 
have  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  suggestive  illustration  of  what  was  set  out 
in  these  columns  last  week,  viz.,  that  the  conversion  of  the 
chief  naval  command  from  its  former  autocracy  into  a 
republic  of  brains — quickened  by  an  international  infusion — 
has  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  naval  situation. 
It  came  none  too  soon,  and  must  have  changed  the 
history  of  the  last  three  years  had  it  been  effected  earlier. 

The  question  arises  :  Do  these  curves  really  show  that 
the  convoy  principle  has  reached  its  limit  of  economic  applica- 
tion ?  Is  the  drop  in  loss  in  the  last  five  months  of  8  per 
cent,  in  British  and  of  18  per  cent,  in  foreign  and  Allied 
shipping,  due  to  other  causes  than  convoy  or  to  its  further 
extension  ?  If  to  the  latter,  is  the  cost  of  this  extension 
justified  by  the  saving  it  effects  ?  Can  it  be  extended  further 
and  give  virtually  complete  protection,?  If  the  economic 
limit  has  been  reached,  then  clearly  it  is  to  the  barrages  and 
to  the  hydrophone  hunting,  so  vividly  described  by  the 
German  Captain  Rose  in  lectures  reported  to  us  from  Munich, 
that  we  must  look  for  our  final  success. 


Germany  in  Asia  :    By  Sir  Mortimer  Durand 


ANYONE  who  looks  at  a  map  of  the  world  will  see 
that  Europe  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  comparatively 
small  tract  of  territory  lying  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  Asia.  Some  geographers  have  called 
it  a  peninsula  of  Asia,  or  a  mere  appendix  to 
Asia,  and  neither  geographically  nor  otherwise  can  the 
smaller  continent  be  regarded  as  wholly  separate  from  the 
greater.  The  religion*  of  Europe  came  from  Asia ;  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  originated  mainly  in  Asia  ;  the  blood 
of  Europe  is  intermingled  with  the  blood  of  Asia. 

At  the  present  day  Europe  is  politically  the  more  important 
•of  the  two,  but  that  was  not  always  the  case.  In  area,  Asia 
is  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Europe  ;  the  population 
of  Asia  is  even  now  more  than  double  that  of  Europe ;  and 
in  former  times  the  political  importance  of  Asia  was  cor- 
respondingly great.  The  wealth  of  Europe  has  been  largely 
■drawn,  and  is  still  largely  drawn,  from  her  trade  with  Asia, 
which  has  enriched  and  strengthened  one  European  State 
after  another :  Rome,  Constantinople,  Venice,  Portugal, 
Holland,  England.  Even  in  military  power  Asia  has,  until 
a  few  hundred  years  ago,  been  equal,  at  times  superior,  to 
Europe.  We  know  what  the  Turks  did  in  Europe.  Perhaps 
not  one  Englishman  in  a  hundred  has  ever  heard  of  the  Persian 
-conqueror.  Nadir  Shah.'  Yet,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  while 
Turkey  was  still  strong  enough  to  stand  up  against  Russia 
and  Austria  combined,  he  routed  great  Turkish  armies  in  the 
field,  and  carved  out  an  empire  as  extensive  as  Napoleon's. 
It  is  certain  that  in  the  future,  if  predominance  in  Asia 
remains  with  Europe  at  all,  the  European  State  or  States 
which  can  command  the  resources  of  Asia  in  wealth  and 
man-power  will  have  an  immense  advantage. 

Until  lately  it  seemed  reasonably  sure  that  this  predomin- 
ance was  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Great  Britain  or  Russia,  or  be 
shared  between  them.  The  astonishing  break-up  of  Russia 
in  the  last  two  year&has  entirely  altered  the  position,  and  has 


brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  new  set  of  circumstances  which 
require  close  study  by  Englishmen,  for  they  must  be  of  vast 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  British  Empire.  Germany 
has  stepped  into  t'he  place  formerly  occupied  by  Russia,  or 
is,  at  least,  openly  trying  to  do  so,  and  the  fact  is  momentous. 

No  one  can  say  what  will  be  the  future  of  the  Russian 
dominions,  but  it  seems  probable  that  sooner  or  later,  in  one 
form  or  another,  Russia  will  again  take  her  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  nor 
even  likely,  that  the  various  adventures  to  which  Germany 
is  committing  herself  in  those  dominions  will  prove  to  bQ  as 
easy  and  free  from  complications  as  they  may  now  appear  to 
her.  We  know  something  ourselves  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  apt  to  gather  round  such  tempting  excursions  into  distant 
lands.  But,  however  this  may  be,  whether  Russia  has  been 
shattered  once  for  all  into  separate  fragments,  or  will  yet 
show  that  she  is  capable  of  more  or  less  complete  reunion,  the 
fact  remains  that  she  seems  at  present  in  a  helpless  condition, 
and  that  Germany  is  stretching  out  an  eager  hand  to  grasp 
the  power  she  once  held  in  Asia.  It  seems,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  consider  what  are  Germany's  chances  of  success,  and 
how  her  proceedings  concern  us. 

It  is  evident  that  in  some  respects  Germany  is  now  well- 
placed  for  forward  action  in  Asia,  and  that  if  she  cannot  be 
disabled  for  such  action  by  blows  struck  at  her  in  Europe, 
she  may  hope  to  establish  herself  in  a  formidable  position 
among  Asiatic  Powers.  Between  her  and  the  centre  of  Asia, 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  China  and  India,  lies  a  great  stretch 
of  territory  hitherto  held  in  part  by  the  Russians,  in  part  by 
independent  Mussulman  States.  The  Russian  part,  also 
largely  Mussulman,  is  now  completely  disorganised,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  vvhat  power,  or  will,  of  resistance  against 
aggression  it  may  retain. 

Of  the  independent  Mussulman  States  the  strongest  is 
Turkey,  which  lies  across  the  Straits  between  the  two  Con- 
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Central  Asia  in  its  Relation   to  the   European    Powers,   India  and   China 


tinents,  and  proj  ects  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  Asia.  Turkey 
marches  with  Persia,  Persia  with  Afghanistan,  Afghanistan 
with  India,  and  in  a  sense  with  China. 

Persia  is  not  only  weak,  and  wanting  in  organisation,  but, 
though  regarded  by  Turkey  as  unorthodox,  has  in  her  con- 
siderable elements  of  Mussulman  fanaticism.  Afghanistan  has 
obligations  towards  Great  Britain,  ard  it  may  be  hoped  that 
she  is  proof  against  any  temptation  to  disregard  them  ;  but 
she  consists  of  a  number  of  wild  tribes  with  a  fervent  ardour 
for  Islam.  Even  China  has  some  outlying  Mussulman  pro- 
vinces. And  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  considers  himself  the 
head  of  the  Mussulman  faith,  is  in  German  hands. 

Germany  has,  in  fact,  two  direct  lines  of  advance  into  the 
heart  of  Asia — a  northern  line  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian  into  what  used  to  be  called  Turan,  the  old  Mussulman 
Khanates  of  Bokhara,  Khiva,  and  Khokand,  the  steppes 
of  the  Turkomans,  and  neighbouring  tracts — a  southern  line 
through  Turkish  territory  to  the  borders  of  Persia.  As  to 
the  northern  line  Germany  is  already  in  the  Black  Sea,  af)- 
parently  at  Odessa  and  Sevastopol,  and  her  vassal  Turkey  is 
in  possession  of  the  port  of  Batoum,  from  which  runs  the 
railway  across  the  Caucasus  to  the  Caspian. 

No  doubt  it  would  require  a  considerable  development  of 
military  strength  to  open  up  this  line  and  make  it  secure 
against  local  attacks  ;  but  the  military  strength  need  not  be 
German  in  anything  but  direction  and  supervision,  for  Turkish 
forces,  and  perhaps  local  forces,  could  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose.  And  even  if  military  occupation  seemed  to  involve 
an,  unduly  large  effort,  the  line  affords  a  fine  opening  for  the 
intrigue  and  peaceful  penetration  in  which  the  Germans 
are  so  proficient.  As  1:0  the  southern  line,  through  Turkish 
territory,  the  Germans  are  practically  in  military  strength 
on  the  border  of  Persia  now  ;  and  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war,  until  expelled  by  the  Russians  and  English,  they 
upset  the  peace  of  that  country  very  thoroughly. 

It  is  true  that  the  line  of  advance  into  Central  Asia  by  way 
of  Turkish  territory  is  threatened  from  the  south,  at  three 
points,  by  the  British.  A  British  force  is  in  Palestine,  based 
on  Egypt  and  the  sea.  Another,  mainly  composed  of  Indians, 
is  in  occupation  of  Mesopotamia,  with  its  base  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  A  third  force,  raised  by  the  British  from  tribal  levies, 
is  in  Southern  Persia.  But,  if  Germany  can  spare  troops  for 
Eastern  adventure,  she  can  push  them  safely  and  easily  into 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  any  case  she  is  directing  and  super- 
vising large  Turkish  armies  on  this  line  ;  while  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  line  of  advance  from  it,  is  not  open  to  attack  from  the 
south.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  to  the  north 
of  both  these  lines  Germany  can  act  to  some  e.xtent,  and  is 
believed  to  be  acting,  upon  Siberia  andNorthern  Asia  generally, 
through  Russia  proper. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  war,  therefore,  Gemiany  has 
already  a  strong  position  in  Asia  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
is  not  the  whole  nor  perhaps  the  main  question. 

We  have  to  consider  also  what  would  be  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Asia  if  Germany  succeeded  in  averting  complete  defeat 
in  Europe,  and  in  making  peace  on  something  like  equal 
terms.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  even  if  checked  and 
contained  in  Europe  she  would  then  be  left  free  to  throw  her 
weight  eastward  upon  Asia,  as  Russia  was  left  after  the 
Crimean  war,  and  that  she  would,  in  that  case,  make  at  least 
as  much  use  of  her  position  as  Russia  did.  She  might,  no 
doubt,  incur  some  risk  in  the  future  from  such  a  distant 
development,  for  she  is  not  immediately  in  contact  with  Asia 


as  Russia  was ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
that,  her  alliances  holding  good,  she  would  fail  to  establish 
herself  as  the  leading  Power  in  the  west  of  that  continent, 
and  she  would  then  become  for  all  other  Asiatic  Powers  a 
very  different  neighbour  from  the  Russians. 

The  Russia  of  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this  was, 
perhaps,  at  times  somewhat  peremptory  in  her  methods, 
military  and  diplomatic  ;  but-  she  had  nothing  like  the 
German  strength  or  organisation  or  aggressive  spirit.  In 
many  respects  she  was  an  Oriental  rather  than  a  Western 
Power,  with  easy-going  Eastern  ways.  Imagine  Germany 
with  her  resources  and  her  ruthless  policy  established  on  the 
Caspian  and,  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realise, 
how  German  trade  and  German  influence  of  all  kinds  would 
be  pushed  from  such  a  vantage  ground  into  all  the  neighbour- 
ing countries. 

We  know  the  love  that  Germany  bears  to  us.  Could  any- 
one suggest  a  limit  to  the  military  preparations  W'e  should 
be  forced  to  undertake,  or  the  expenditure  we  should  be  forced 
■  to  incur,  in  order  to  safeguard  India  and  Egypt  from  the  ever 
present  danger  of  finding  the  greatest  military  power  the  world 
has  ever  known  suddenly  striking  out  at  us  from  the  Turkish 
border  ?  Japan,  and  possibly  China,  the  two  great  Asiatic 
nations,  would  stand  with  us  in  a  league  of  defence  against 
the  common  peril ;  and  Japan  has  shown  that  an  Oriental 
State  can  contend  with  Europeans  in  modern  warfare,  even 
in  sea  fighting,  so  long  the  monopoly  of  Europeans.  But  every 
Asiatic  Power  would  be  exposed  to  incessant  pressure  ;  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  even  China  might  be  drawn  into  the 
circle  of  German  influence. 

These  may  seem  to  be  imaginary  contingencies,  but  no  one 
dreamt  five  years  ago  that  there  was  the  remotest  possibility 
of  our  seeing  Russia  wiped  off  the  map.  No  one  can  say  now 
that  the  prospect  suggested  is  impossible  or  even  very  un- 
likely. We  know  that  the  Germans  are  already  raising  the 
cry  of  Hamburg-Bombay,  and  that  they  have  for  many 
years  past  been  working  hard  to  bring  Turkey  under  their 
control,  with  what  success  we  have  seen.  That  they  meant, 
and  mean,  to  found  a,  great  Asiatic  dominion  is  not  denied  by 
them,  and  that  such  a  dominion  would  be  a  formidable  danger 
to  every  Asiatic  Power  seems  evident.  Germany  would, 
naturally,  be  in  Asia  what  she  has  been  in  Europe- — the  general 
bully  and  disturber  of  the  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  the  danger  will  materialise,  for  the  Germans 
will  be  beaten  in  Europe,  and  if  so,  presumably,  their  whole 
system  will  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  Asia  will  not  be  left 
open  to  their  unscrupulous  lust.  Also  I  believe  that  Russia 
is  not  dead,  and  that  her  dominions  will  not  always  be  derelict. 
But  the  vast  impcrtar.ce  o\  Asia  shou'd  be  understood  by  the 
British  people. 

Other  nations  may  be  excused  for  not  recognising  it  so 
clearly.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  any  illusions  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  peace  which  treated  Asia  as  unimportant  would  be 
for  us  the  beginning  of  a  ruinous  antagonism.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  this.  Meanwhile  wc  should  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  help  Russia  in  her  hour  of  prostration  and 
bitterness.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  she  did  great 
service  to  the  common  cause,  and  if  it  be  in  any  way  possible 
we  are  bound  in  honour  to  come  to  her  rescue  now.  But  in 
any  case,  let  us  keep  always  before  our  eyes  the  fact  that  a 
peace  which  left  Germany  with  her  present  position  and  policy 
in  Asia  would  be  for  us,  and  in  the  end  for  the  world,  not 
peace,  but  a  sword. 
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Life  and  Letters  QjJX.Souire 


A  Man  of  Action 

I  THINK  it  is  about  a  year  since  I  last  reviewed  here  a 
war  book  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  sure  of  a  protracted 
life.  That  was  Captain  Brett-Young's  Maichir.g  on 
Tanga,  and  I  have  now  read  another  which  I  should 
say  is  equally  certain  to  be  read  long  after  the  war 
is  over.  This  is  Outwitting  the  Htm,  by  Lieutenant  Pat 
O'Brien  (Heinemann,  6s.  net).  It  is  as  much  unlike  the 
other  as  one  good  book  can  be  unlike  another.  The  Tavga 
book  was  a  reflective  poetic  work,  beautifully  composed  by 
an  artist.  Outwitting  the  Hun,  as  might  be  deduced  from  its 
mere  title,  is  not  by  an  artist,  and  is  entirely  iJevoid  of  con- 
scious literary  effort.  It  belongs  to  the  other  main  type  of 
good  narrative  :  it  is  a  good  book  perpetrated  unawares 
by  a  man  who  has  extraordinary  adventures  to  relate,  a 
vivid  personality  which  seasons  them,  a  keen  eye,  gusto. 
and  a  capacity  for  driving  straight  ahead.  Slangy  and 
unsophisticated,  this  candid  tale  will  be  read  when  a  hundred 
more  ambitious  works  of  the  "  Dawn  broke  over  Helles. 
The  vermilion  sun  slid  upwards  into  a  sky  of  purple  and 
puce"  species  arc  forgotten. 

Lieutenant  O'Brien  is  an  American  citizen  ;  his  extraction 
it  were  superfluous  to  sppcify.  He  had  been  risking  his 
neck  for  several  years  when  in  May,  1917,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  he  joined  the  R.F.C.  with  other  .Americans. 
He  was  not  at  the  front  long  ;   his  third  chapter  begins  ; 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  August  17,  191 7.  I  killed  two 
Huns  in  a  double-seated  machine  in  the  morning,  anothe* 
in  the  evening,  and  then  I  was  captured  myself. 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  when  he  did  come  down  he 
fell  eight  thousand  feet,  insensible,  in  a  spinning  nose-dive, 
and  was  picked  out  of  the  wreckage  with  bullet-holes  in 
throat  and  lip,  but  not  one  bone  broken.  That  takes  a  lot 
to  live  up  to' ;  but  by  the  time  one  has  finished  his  book  one 
feels  that  this  tumble  was  a  comparatively  tame  episode. 
For  three  months  he  led  a  life  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  both  Robinson  Crusoe  and  BrigaOier  Gerard.  One 
despairs  of  giving  an  adequate  impression  of  his  ordeals  and 
his  resourcefulness  ;  all  one  can  do  is,  pro\'ide  a  rough  sum- 
mary, quote  a  few  sjiecimen  incidents,  and  commend  every 
kind  of  reader  to  a  book  which  may  be  guaranteed  to  interest 
the  most  blase  and  excite  the  most  phlegmatic. 
•  i»  *  «  *  * 

He  was  taken  to  a  hospital  where  German  airmen  were 
kind  to  him,  a  German  doctor  was  offen.sive,  and  a  wounded 
German  officer  said  that  we  wanted  to  make  Germany  a 
republic  "and  hang  the  damned  Kaiser  into  the  bargain." 
All  his  experiences  here  are  told  with  the  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  of  the  man  who  takes  things  as  he  finds 
them,  and  has  no  theories.  After  a  sojourn  in  a  Belgian 
prison,  the  daily  details  of  which  arc  most  vividly  shown, 
he  was  put  into  a  train  en  route  for  a  reprisals  camp  at  Stras- 
burg.  They  were  nearly  there  ;  the  train  was  going  at  over 
thirty  miles  an  hour;  his  companions  whispered  "Don't  be 
a  fool.  Fat"  ;  when  he  suddenly  hoisted  himself  up  by  the 
rack  in  front  of  his  guard  and  shot  himself  out  of  the  window. 
"  I  landed  on  my  left  side  and  face,  burying  my  face  in  the 
rock  ballast,  cutting  it  open  and  closing  my  left  eye,  skinning 
my  hands  and  shins,  and  straining  my  ankle."  His  old 
throat  wound  re-opened  ;  he  thought  he  had  lost  the  sight 
of  one  eye  ;  he  had  a  British  uniform,  a  Gerrhan  cap,  two 
pieces  of  bread,  a  piece  of  sausage,  and  a  pair  of  flying  mittens. 
He  was  over  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Dutch  frontier, 
with  part  of  Germany,  Luxembourg,  and  Belgium  to  cross. 
When  he  got  to  the  frontier  he  would  have  to  tackle  a  triple 
barrier  of  barbed  wire,  one  hne  of  which  was  electrically 
charged.     That,  as  they  say,  was  his  problem. 


He  solved  it. 
the  whole  time 
fortune  which  mi 
to  command.     T 
crowded,  and  hi 
jaunty,  that  the 
profusely,"  he  w; 
but  I  checked  it 
face,  and  I  also 
.the  blood  as  it 
ground."     Here 


His  luck  in  subsidiary  matters  was  cruel 

but  in  the  worst  corners  he  had  the  good 

■n  so  quick  and  courageous  often  seem  almost 

rhe  tale  of  hardships  and  misfortunes  is  so 

s  method  of  recounting  them  so  terse  and 

effect  is  actually  comic.     "  I  was  bleeding 

rites,  "from  the  wounds  caused  by  the  fall, 

somewhat  with  handkercjiiefs  I  held  to  my 

held  u])  the  tail  of  my  coat  so  as  to  catch 

fell,   and   not   leave   tell-tale   traces  on   the 

we  have  both  his  businesslike  style  and  his 


ready  astuteness  :  the\-  are  everywhere  the  same  as  he  pro- 
ceeds with  the  story  of  his  two  months'  wanderings.  He 
travelled  by  night.  He  was  always  wet  throiigh  from  swim- 
ming rivers  and  canals  and  squelching  through  marshes. 
Until  he  got  to  Belgium,  where  friendly  poor  peasants  occa- 
sionally gave  the  bearded  and  ragged  fugitive  food,  he  ate 
only  a  few  vegetables  : 

I  was  living  on  nothing  but  cabbage,  sugar-beets,  and 
an  occasional  carrot,  always  in  the  raw  state,  just  as  I  got 
them  out  of  the  fields.  The  water  I  drank  was  often  very 
rank,  as  I  had  to  get  it  from  canals  and  pools.  One  night, 
I  lay  in  a  cabbage-patch  for  an  hour  lapping  the  dew  from 
the  leaves  with  my  tongue. 

Another  time,  in  the  dark,  he  swam  the  same  curving  river 
twice  ;  and  even  then  had  to  dive  for  an  hour  to  recover  a 
shoe  which  had  come  off.  Hidden  under  bushes,  he  had 
narrow  escapes  from  travellers  and  woodcutters.  But  his 
direct  cdhtact  with  humanity  did  not  begin  until  he  had 
entered  Belgium,  having  swum  the  Meuse,  half  a  mile  wide, 
in  a  bruised,  tired,  starved  state  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  meant  death  by.  drowning  to  an5-one  but  those 
rare  Heroes  of  Adventure  whom  the  gods  protect  in  order  to 
show  mankind  what  can  be  done.  He  fainted  on  landing  ; 
and  awoke  delirious;  walking  along  talking  with  "a  Pat 
O'Brien  with  a  yellow  streak"  who  wanted  to  throw  up  the 
sponge  and  lie  down  for  the  Huns  to  find  him. 
•  «  «  «  «  • 

He  pulled  himself  together,  and  began  the  direct  contacts 
with  people  which  give  the  story  dramatic  passages  that 
make  one's  heart  stand  still  in  fear  for  him.  With  a  stone 
in  his  handkerchief  as  a  weapon  in  case  of  need,  he  goes  to 
cottages  at  midnight  to  demand  food  :  old  men  and  women 
open  to  a  tall,  shaggy;  dirty  tramp  who  can  speak  not  a 
word  of  French  or  Flemish,  and  talks  by  signs.  By  gifts  and 
burglaries  he  acquires  clothes  to  cover  his  uniform  :  then 
dehbcrately  walks  through  a  village  where  Germans  are  in 
order  to  train  himself  for  what  must  come  ;  then  he  is 
searched  by  German  sentries,  agonised  lest  they  (who  think 
he  may  be  smuggUng  potatoes)  should  invite  speech  from  him 
or  go  through  his  clothes  thoroughly.  He  starves  until  his 
wrist-watch  has  to  be  thrown  away,  as  he  finds  it  heavy 
wheii  swimming.  He  gets  into  a  big  city,  and  in  touch  with 
a  greedy  and  treacherous  dealer  in  false  passports,  who  hides 
him  in  a  large  unoccupied  house.  There  he  stays  for  days, 
hungry  ;  once  darting  into  the  street  to  steal  a  piece  of 
stewed '  rabbit  from  a  cat.  Once  a  German  squad  entered 
the  house  ;  he  ran  down  to  the  cellar  and  hid  while  they 
wandered  about  breaking  things  and  battering  walls.  But 
they  had  only  come  to  look  for  metal  pipes,  taps,  etc.  His 
confidence  increased,  and  he  began  wandering  the  streets: 
One  evening  he  spent  at  a  cinema  at  the  same  table  as  two 
German  officers  !  The  waiter  came  for  orders  ;  the  starving 
man  longed  for  food,  but  could  not  understand  the  menu, 
and  had  to  say  "Bock,"  which  he  had  just  heard  a  neigh- 
bour say.  He  tendered  a  note  ;  the  waiter  had  no  change  ; 
another  crisis  which  seemed  to  demand  speech.  But  after 
scores  of  encounters  which  a  novelist  would  never  think  of 
and  escapes  for  which  the  word  "hairbreadth"  is  not  ade- 
quate, he  got  to  the  frontier  and  the  great  barrier,  charged 
with  current  and  paraded  by  sentries.  He  did  not  bribe  ; 
he  rejected  the  plan  of  a  pole-jump  and  the  other  (it  was 
like  him  to  think  of  it)  of  a  pair  of  titanic  stilts  ;  and  his 
impromptu  ladder  collapsed  and  nearly  got  him  electrocuted. 
How  did  he  get  over,  then  ?  He  dug  his  way  under,  making 
a  trench  in  the  earth  ^^'itll  his  fingers,  whilst  the  sentry  passed 
and  repassed  in  the  dark.  On  its  way  to  England  his  boat 
had — one  begins  to  think  that  it  could  not  but  have — a 
collision  with  a  destroyer.  But  he  survived  to  have  an 
interview  with  King  George — which  he  confesses  fright(  ncd 
him  more  than  most  thing!-: — and  to  supply  the  authorities 
with  a  great  deal  of  information.  He  is  sure  the  Germans 
will  not  be  starved  out.  He  thinks  their  machine  has  a 
great  deal  left  in  it.  But  he  is  equally  certain  that  the 
German  soldier  personally  longs  for  peace.  He  never  heard 
them  laugh  or  sing.  ''I  don't  believe."  he  says  cheerfully, 
"I  saw  a  single  German  soldier  who  didn't  look  as  if  Ive  had 
lost  his  best  friend— and  lie. probably  had."  Lieutenant 
O'Brien  has  now  gone  to  America  to  sec  his  family.  He  says 
"  I  would  have  to  be  pretty  hungry  to-day  before  I  could 
ever  eat  cabbage  again  ;  and  the  same  observation  applies 
to  carrots,  turnii)s,'  and  sugar-beet^  — especially  sugar-beets." 
As  for  turnips,   the   mere  smell  makes  him  sick. 
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The  Land  :    By  Agricola 


IT  is  at  once  right  and  necessary  that  the  State  should 
play  a  great  part  in  the  re-establishment  of  agriculture  ; 
and  this  not  only  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  but 
for  a  long  time  after  peace ;  perhaps  for  good.  The 
.  reasons  of  this  are  so  obvious  that  mere  negative 
criticism  is  foolish,  and  may  be  neglected.  But  it  is  important 
to  render  people  famiUar  (before  it  is  too  late)  with  the 
practical  truth  that  mere  State  action  without  a  strong 
natural  system  on  which  to  act,  and  without  the  highest 
elasticity  in  the  whole  arrangement,  will  be  disastrous. 

At  the  bottom  the  cause  of  this  danger  is  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  Great  Britain,  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  a  country  of  farmers,  has  become  a  country  of  large 
towns  in  the  last  fifty  years.  That  l^s  happened,  and  its 
immediate  consequences  to-day  are  inevitable.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate so  far  as  character  and  happiness  are  concerned  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  increased  the  power  and  the  wealth 
of  the  country  ;    at  any  rate,  the  thing  is  done. 

It  may  seem  surprising  to  use  the  phrase  the  last  fifty 
years.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  idea  of  England  becoming 
"industrialised"  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  setting 
of  so  short  a  term  for  our  final  transformation  will  astonish 
the  reader.  But  the  truth  is  that  an  even  shorter  period 
might  more  accurately  express  tlie  truth. 

What  determines  the  occupational  character  of  a  society 
is  partly  the  numbers  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  work,  and 
partly  the-  way  in  which  the  governing  medium  of  that 
society  is  more  in  touch  .with  one  kind  of  work  than  another. 

The  Country  ^Frame  of  Mind 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
industrial  revolution  of  1760-1850,  the  people  of  this  island 
were  still  living  for  the  most  part  under  agricultural  condi- 
tions as  late  as  the  Crimean  War.  Even  up  to  a  date  as 
late  as  1870,  or  so,  a  clear  majority  probably,  and  certainly 
close  upon  a  half  of  the  whole  population,  were  still  in  what 
one  ma}/  call  "the  country  frame  of  mind."  This  does  not 
mean  that  if  you  had  taken  a  statistical  table  of  occupations 
at  that  moment  you  would  have  found  the  agricultural 
occupation  to  be  predominant.  Far  from  it.  But  the  older 
men  and -women  already  working  at  town  things  were  still, 
for  the  most  part,  agricultural  in  thei^  up-bringing  ;  there 
was  still  a  strong  agricultural  effect  of  travel  and  association 
upon  the  towns.  The  domestic  family  Hfe  of  the  Enghsh 
village  still  dominated  experience — the  experience  of  living 
people.  Save  in  the  largest  towns,  agriculture  was  a  neigh- 
bouring thing  even  to  the  townsman.  That  class  which 
still  governed  England  was  still  half  agricultural  and  had 
its  real  home  in  the  country  houses.  The  effect  of  the  small 
cathedral  city,  of  the  medium  squires,  of  the  countryside  in 
general,  was  very  strong.  Men  still  thought  of  the  great 
■  industrial  towns  as  a  sort  of  chaos  or  disease. 

The  institutions  of  England  as  late  as  the  'seventies— and 
later — reflected  this  strong  surviving  tradition.  They  were 
still  parochial,  individual,  familiar  and  free. 

The  really  great  change  has  come  within  the  memory  of 
men  actively  at  work  to-day.  It  has  come  since  the 
'seventies.  To-day  our  popular  education,  our  arrangements 
for  the  relations  between  employer  and  emploj'ed,  our 
reading  matter,  our  hours,  all  that  we  do,  is  based  upon  the 
town  model.  There  has  even  appeared  an  appreciable 
.  divorce  between  the  wealthier  directing  classes  and  the  land. 
They  have  come  to  contain  a  preponderating  number  un- 
familiar with  the  use  of  land. 

It  is  a  hard  saying,  but  a  true  one.  The  soul  of  England 
is  still  rooted  in  the  soil ;  but  the  mode  of  public  thought, 
even  in  that  which  governs  and  directs,  is  now  already  a 
mode  bred  by  the  town  :  by  the  modern  large  industrial 
town  wliich  has  lost  all  touch  with  the  fields.  While  in  the 
mass  of  the  people  a  generation  has  ari.sen  whose  fathers 
and  mothers  (now  dead)  were  indeed  of  the  countryside, 
but  which  itself  has  nothing  but  a  town  experience.    . 

This  phase  in  the  long  history  of  England  will  pass — or, 
rather,  will  be  modified.  The  fields  are  coming  back  to 
their  own.  But  we_^must  be  careful  that  in  transition  no 
irremediable  errors  are  committed. 

This  transformation  of  the  nation  from  a  mainly  agricul- 
tural to  a  mainly  industrial  condition  has  effects  upon 
Government  action  which  are  not  always  appreciated.  Every 
one  can  see  that  the  town  population  is  quite  different  from 
the  country  population.  Every  one  can,  after  a  little 
thinking,  set  down  the  main  features  of  this  difference.     For 


instance,  the  town  population  is  less  cohesive.  Each  house- 
hold stands  separate  from  its  neighbours.  The  country 
population  is  one  in  which  everybody  knows  about  everyr 
body  else,  in  which  actual  neighbourhood  is  the  test  of 
familiarity.  A  town  population  lacks  traditions  ;  a  country 
population  is  built  upon  them.  A  town  population  can  be 
worked  up  to  an  artificial  and  excited  opinion  on  any  matter 
through  the  Press.  A  country  population  is  interested  only 
in  that  of  which  it  has  full  personal  experience.  You  can, 
through  a  Press  campaign,  make  a  pubUc  man  detested  or 
supported  by  a  town  population.  You  cannot  make  a  big 
local  squire  detested  or  supported  in  his  own  neighbourhood 
by  the  printed  word.  Men  know  all  about  him,  and  his  own 
character  is  his  witness. 

Lack  of  Personal  Interest 

Again,  the  town  population  has  very  little  direct  personal 
interest  in  its  own  industrial  productions,  whereas  agricul- 
tural produce  is  the  whole  concern  of  the  country  population. 
This  last  point  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  Socialists- call 
"exploitation."  It  is  a  question  of  the  manner  of  life.  A 
manufacturer  who  employs  a  turner  at  a  lathe  may  "exploit" 
him  (that  is,  make  a  profit  out  of  him)  or  the  reverse  according 
as  he  manages  well  or  ill.  His  employee's  lack  of  interest  in 
the  final  product  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  a 
profit  may  or  may  not  be  made  out  of  him  ;  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  an  imperfect  product  is  handed  to  him  ;  that  he 
adds  to  it  only  one  mechanical  repeated  monotonous  process, 
and  that  then  it  passes  out  of  his  hands.  But  the  country 
population,  capitahst  or  proletariat — ownfcr,  farmer,  or 
labourer — feels  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  agricultural  production  from  the  first  stage  to  the 
last.  This  alone  creates  between  the  two  types  of  activity 
a  contrast  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  State.  Again,  the 
townsman  depends  helplessly  upon  great  organisations  which 
he  cannot  control ;  which  transport  him,  provide 'him  with 
his  food  and  his  water,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  country- 
man is  in   touch  with  everything  by  which  he  lives,   and 

himself  handles  nearly  all  of  it and  so  forth.     The 

contrast  is  complete. 

All  this  we  know — and  much  else  in  the  great  distinction 
between  the  townsman  and  the  countryman  tq-day.  What 
is  not  so  clearly  appreciated  is  the  subtle  effect  of  this  dis- 
tinction upon  the  mind  of  those  who  govern, and  especially 
upon  their  host  of  servants  in  the  administrative  work  of 
the  State. 

The  civil  servant — almost  in  proportion  to  his  excellence — 
is  to-day  a  townsman.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  what  he  calls 
"efficiency"  and  "organisation."  He  tabulates  figures  in  a 
few  categories.  His  labels  are  abstractions.  For  instance, 
revenue  is  for  him  the  result  of  "investment."  Pieces  of 
paper  pass,  and  the  machinery  of  society  provides  a  certain 
purchasing  power  as  the  result.  But  he  himself  makes 
nothing,  nor  ever  comes  in  contact  with  those  who  do.  He 
standardises.  He  sees  things  in  great  nominal  groups.  He 
is  impatient  of  things  highly  individual  and  different ;  he  is 
impatient  of  complexity.  Also,  his  kind  of  work  teaches 
him  the  value  of  rapidity  :  the  waste  involved  in  all  delay, 
which  he  conceives  as  the  result  of  mere  mis-judgment, 
inefficiency,   or  sloth. 

Such  ^a  man,  then,  brought  in  contact  with  agricultural 
processes,  meets  an  alien  thing.  The  prime  truth  about 
agricultural  work  is  its  enormous  complexity,  which  includes 
a  vast  diversit}'  in  effort,  long  periods  before  the  result  of 
effort  can  be  fully  appreciated,  and  minute,  detailed  experi- 
ence in  the  very  corners  and  pockets  of  the  work.  The 
tilling  of  the  earth  is  the  most  artistic  because  it  is  the  earliest 
and  most  necessary  of  human  affairs  ;  and  it  is  tliis  character 
which  may  most  fatally  be  neglected  and  (through  inter- 
ference with  it  or  misunderstanding  of  it)  most  disastrously 
misused  in  the  near  future,  unless  we  are  very  careful  of 
how  we  go  to  work. 

It  is  this  which  gives  pecuHar  value  to  the  formation  of 
strong  local  committees  who  ought  to  have  co-ordinate 
powers  with  anyone  who  may  be  deputed  from  the  central 
Government  to  inquire  into  local  agricultural  conditions  and 
to  aid  them.  Of  how  such  committees  might  be  formed, 
and  what  their  powers  might  be,  we  will  deal  later.  But, 
meanwhile,  we  will  turn  in  the  next  article  to  prac  ical 
examples  that  should  show  what  the  complexity  of  agricul- 
tural work  is  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  some  highly 
elastic  method  of  dealing  with  it. 
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Controlling  National   Finance:   By  F.  Aldridge 


NOT  one  person  in  a  thousand  can  tell  you  where 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  Controller  and 
Auditor  -  General.  His  address  is  simply 
"Victoria  Embankment,"  yet  it  has  been  in  the 
same  place  for  nearly  twenty  j'ears.  Nor  can 
one  person  in  a  hundred  tell  you  the  exact  functions  of  this 
public  official  who  enjoys  the  exceptional  privilege— the 
unique  privilege — of  being  independent  of  the  Executive  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  who  is 
only  removable  by  the  Sovereign  on  a  joint  address  by  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Auditor-General  is  not  merely  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
of  Expenditure,  but  he  is  responsible  for  all  money  issued 
as  well  as  for  all  money  spent.     In  other  words,  he  endorses 

by    actual     signature     every  - 

cheque  or  draft  drawn  by  the 
Treasury  on  the  Exchequer  for 
any  Government  Department. 
This  sounds  simple  enough  ; 
but  every  cheque  has  to  be 
examined  and  the  correctness 
of  its  issue,  so  to  speak,  visdd. 
Few  kno\y,  indeed,  how  the 
method  of  financing  Govern- 
ment machinery  is  carried  out. 
The  State  can  either  vote  an 
exact  sum  of  money  for 
specific  departmental  services 
— money  which  has  to  be 
applied  to  specified  objectsr— 
or  it  can  vote  a  credit  which 
gives  absolute  latitude  to  the 
Executive  as  to  how  it  applies 
these  funds  inside  the  terms  of 
outlay.  The  Vote  of  Credit 
is  always  comprehensive  in 
terms  so  as  to  embrace  every 
purpose  connected  with  the 
subject  for  which  the  money- 
is  voted.  The  terms  of  the 
last  Vote  di  Credit  practically 
allowed  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  in  any  and  every 
way  connected  with  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  war. 

In  years  of  peace  the 
country's  machinery  is  carried 
on  by  estimates  strictly  worked 
out,  but  in  war  time  the  Execu- 
tive must  resort  in  part  to 
Votes  of  Credit.  It  does  'so 
because  certain  Departments 

such  as  the  ^\'ar  Office,  .Admiralty,  and  Ministry  cf 
Munitions,  decline  on  national  grounds  to  give  details 
of  their  expenditure,  and  ( therefore  if  estimates  of  the 
usual  type  were  provided  they  would  be  so  vague  as 
to  be  useless  for  the  purpose  of  information.  In  a  way,  the 
systefln  is  helpful  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  since  under 
a  Vote  of  Credit  it  can  obtain  monej'  to  be  devoted  to  anv 
scheme  it  Violds  to  be  useful  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
without  having  to  specify  its  nature  in  public.  Let  it  be 
stated,  in  passing,  that  the  Auditor-General  knows  what  is 
done  with  the  money,  since  nothing  is  secret  from  him 
— he  has  the  right  to  enter  any  Government  Department 
at  any  convenient  time  and  call  for  papers  on  anything  and 
everything.  Nothing  can  be  withheld  from  hiin,  however 
important  its  nature.  This  presupposes  a  vast  amount  of 
tact  in  the  person  of  the  Auditor-General,  a  condition  which 
is  fulfilled  by  Sir  Henry  Gibson. 

All  moneys  collected  by  taxation  or  by  loan  are  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  Account  at  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  not 
the  case  that  Departments  to  which  specific  sums  are  allocated 
by  Parliament  at  once  withdraw  them  by  indenting  on  the 
Treasury.  They  usually  draw  according  to  current  require- 
ments, atid  the  Treasury  cheque  goes  to  the  Auditor-General, 
who  has  in  the  first  place  to  see  that  the  charge  is  authorised 
by  Parliament  and  in  the  next  that  it  is  within  the  limits  of 
authorisation.  If  the  original  estimate  has  been  exceeded, 
then  a  supplementary  one  must  be  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  used  to  be  pl^ty  of  such  excesses 
— thirty  to  forty  a  year — but  in  recent  time  the  control  has 
been  so  thorough  that  some  six  or  seven  are  the  customary- 
number.     In    respect   to   a   Vote   of   Credit,  the  Controller- 


General  cannot  check  the  employment  of  the  money  according 
to  any  prescribed  scheme  of  allocation,  but  he  can  control 
the  extent  of  the  drawings,  and  afterwards  he  can,  of  course, 
see  that  the  whole  of  the  sum  has  been  laid  out  on  the  exact 
lines  included  within  the  terms  of  the  \'ote. 

In  addition,  the  Controller  grants  issues,  on  Treasury 
requisition,  for  all  such  purposes  as  the  King's  Civil  List, 
the  Judges'  salaries,  and  the  like,  and  the  receipts  have 
ultimately  to  be  sent  to  him  for  verification.  He  alsc;  signs 
all  warrants  for  Exchequer  Bonds  and  Treasury'  Bills,  So 
much  for  the  payments,  though  it  should  be  added  that 
naturally  the  Controller  receives  from  the  Banks  of  England 
and  Ireland  a  daily  account  of  their  receipts  and  issues. 
Next  comes  the  checking  of  the  employment  of  the  money. 

^       The  vita,  point  in  consider- 

^„„, ...    _.  „ ^.-.„-,,.,,     ^  I    ing  the  work  of  the  Auditor- 

General  is  to  remember  that 
receipts  must  be  furnished  for 
everything.  This  explains 
why  occasionally,  to  take 
Arpiy  work,  as  an  instance, 
so  much  trouble  has  to  be 
taken  in  a  regimental  unit  to 
account  for  a  few  pounds. 
People  are  apt  to  forget  that 
this  work  of  accounting^for 
all  outlay  has  to  go  on  all 
over  the  British  Empire  where 
there  is  British  expenditure, 
and^  therefore  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  every  Appro- 
priation Account  which  is 
furnished  yearly  '  there  are 
certain  pages  devoted  to 
"losses  consequent  on  theft, 
fraud,  arson, ,  or  gross  neg- 
ligence" and  to  "  losses  other 
than  by  theft,  fraud,  arson, 
etc."  Such  Accounts  deal  in 
separate  form  with  the 
Departments  if  they  are 
important  enough,  but  other- 
wise they  are  grouped  together. 
The  marvel  in  these  reviews 
Ik  is  not  what  is  discovered,  but 
how  little  there  is  to  discover. 
Thus  in  the  Army  Report  of 
1916-7  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed  this 
year-they  are  necessarily  much 
in  arrear — there  are  only  46 
items  in  the  former  and  149 
Here    is    a    small    ta-ble    of 


J.  Kusscil  ana  Sons 

Sir  Henry  Gibson,  K.C.B. 


items   in    the  latter  category, 
the  sums : 

Claims  abandoned  for 

pay,  etc.,    over-issued 

in  prior  years,  rents, 

value  of  stores,  etc. 

Losses  due  to  fraud,  etc.  £149,464     7     8 

Losses  other  than  fraud,  etc.     £^325, 702     8     y 


Cash 

;^3.775     8 
;^236,624  16 


Considering  this  is  war  time,  these  are  n^t  so  very  terrible, 
and  as  a  type  in  the  first  class  one  may  mention  "Loss  of 
sheep  in  East  Africa  attributed  to  thefts  by  natives,"  and  in 
the  latter  "stores  and  cash  losses  sustained  through  the  fall 
of  Kut  el  Amara."  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  sums 
written  oH  "under  Treasury  .Authority,"  "by  authority  of 
the  Army  Council,"  "by  authority  of  General  Officers  Com- 
manding," "written  oi^  by  Treasury  and  War  Office  Board 
of  Investigation,"  and  "debtor  balances  on  non-effective 
soldiers'  accounts."  Even  with  all  these  additions,  the 
aggregate  totals  are  only  £475,166  i6s.  3d.  and 
£240,400  5s. 

These  details  have  been  given  to  show  how  thorough  is  the 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  each  Department,  though  it 
should  be  added  that  often  there  are  included  in  these  state- 
ments more  or  less  critical  analyses  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  Ministry  whose  affairs  are  under  examination. 
Now,  if  the  Auditor-General  was  to  check  every  item  of 
expenditure  of  any  Department  he  would  obviously  need 
thousands  of  assistants.  Of  course,  he  docs  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  normal  cases  of  ad  hoc  Estimates  his  policy  is  to 
take  test  cases  and  examine  them  in  detail.  His  workers 
are  selected  for  their  ability  to  "spot"  possibly  weak  points. 
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If  all  seems  correct  he  initials— or,  rather,  endorses— the 
accounts:  "I  hereby  certify  that  this  account  has  been 
examined  under  my  directions  and  is  correct.  1  his  is  the 
usual  procedure— at  all  events,  in  peace  times— tor  all 
Departments,  and.  as  stated,  even  now  for  the  smaller 
Ministries.  The  accounts  are  sent  in  monthly,  or,  in  the 
rase  of  certain  Departments  such  as  the  Foreign  Office  at 
rather  longer  intervals,  and  they  are  then  returned,  when 
passed,  to  the  senders. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  Departments,  the  existing  pro- 
cedure is  rather  different.  In  all  these  cases  the  Auditor- 
Qeneral  has  one  of  his  representatives  permanently  at  work 
in  each  of  these  Departments,  carrying  on  pari  passu  the 
task  of  investigation  with  the  labours  of  the  members  of  the 
Accountancy  Branch,  which  each  Department  deabng  in 
hundreds  of  millions  has  established  since  the  war  started. 
As  they  work  on  lines  of  friendly  and  helpful  co-operation, 
the  representative  of  the  Auditor-General  is  thus  able  to 
check  everything  as  the  expenditure  is  incurred,  and  while 
the  system  accounts  for  the  detection  of  the  mistakes  to 
which  publicity  has  been  given  it  also  guarantees  that  no 
others  of  a  similar  nature— yet  undetected— can  possibly 
exist  Indeed,  the  large  Departments  are,  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  now  run  on  quite  up-to-date  lines;  and  thus,  for 
instance  in  regard  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  there  is  at 
the  Audit  Department  a  notable  readiness  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  work  of  Sir  Worthington  Evans  These 
representatives  of  the  Auditor-General  report  direct  to 
their  own  chief,  so  that  the  results  of  their  labours 
when    he    has    considered    them,    may   receive   his   olhcial 

imprimatur.  ,     r  c-    tj 

There  is,  of  course,  another  aspect  of  the  work  of  Sir  Henry 


Gibson.  He  has  to  ensure  that  all  payments  to  individuals 
for  personal  services  are  according  ,to  Treasury  regulation. 
This  is  specially  necessary  in  these  days,  when  Ministries 
have  a  great  amount  of  latitude  in  regard  to  staffs  and 
salaries.  He  has  the  right  of  surcharging  when  excessive 
payments  have  been  made,  and  unless  there  are  very  special 
reasons,  such  as  the  over-riding  order  of  a  strong-willed 
Minister,  he  can  withhold  payments.  In  that  case  he  will 
endorse  the  outlay,  but  report  the  matter  to  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which,  as 
the  supreme  authority,  all  his  findings  are  sent.  In  that 
case,  the  Minister  will  have  to  appear  and  justify  his  action  ; 
and  if  he  cannot,  he  will  have  to  introduce  a  proposal  to 
make  the  payment  in  the  next  Estimates  of  his  Department, 
when  the  point  can  be  discussed  in  the  debate.  As  a  rule. 
Members  of  the  House  are  so  ignorant  of  finanoe,  so  little  in 
touch  with  systems  of  payment,  that  the  items  slip  through 
with  little  or  no  comment. 

The  Controller  and  Auditor-General  has  no  responsibility 
either  for  policy  or  the  preparation  of  the  accounts  on 
which  he  is  called  to  report.  His  Department  is  the  key- 
stone of  national  finance.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
so  short-handed.  If  we  had  placed  it  at  the  very  start  of 
the  war  on  a  footing  commensurate  with  the  vast  expendi- 
ture of  national  money  we  should  have  saved  millions  to 
the  nation  by  the  immediate  compulsory  introduction  of 
up  to-date  methods  of  accounting.  But  in  those  days 
Ministers  were  autocratic  and  resentful  of  detailed  criticism. 
One  would  much  like  to  know  the  private  views  of  the  Auditor- 
General  on  the  waste  of  public  money  as  a  result  not  of 
policy — that  is  another  matter — but  as  an  outcome  of 
insufficiency  of  financial  control. 


Whales  in  War  :   By  Alfred  Bigland,  M.P. 


I  ST  AND  looking  at  an  Admiralty  chart  of  South 
Georgia,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  the  same  parallel,  but  to  the  east,  of  Terra 
del  Fuego.  A  Norwegian  captain,  reaching  over  my 
shoulder,  points  out  the  channels  amongst  the  numer- 
ous islands.  For  the  captain,  each  of  these  tiny  dots  on  the 
map  mean  something  :  for  him  each  tiny  dot  stands  for 
some  conflict  with  Nature,  some  struggle  out  of  which  he 
has  come  victorious— perhaps  some  grave  where  a  friend  is 
taking  his  last  repose, 

"Here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  spot  on  the  chart,  1  and 
my  shipmates  had  the  closest  call  I  ever  experienced.  We 
had  arnved  very  early  for  the  summer  fishing,  and  were 
pushing  our  way  to  our  land  station  ;  icebergs  were  still 
drifting,  and,  as  we  came  to  this  narrow  channel,  a  great 
i>  berg  was  moving  slowly  down  towards  a  high  chff,  and  I  saw 
it  was  a  case  of  turning  back  and  going  a  hundred  miles 
round,  or  taking  the  risk  of  being  caught  between  the  berg 
and  the  cUff.  1  chose  the  latter,  but  rather  misjudged  the 
distance  and  the  wind  pressure  on  the  berg.  I  thought  for 
a  moment  we  were  about  to  be  crushed  like  a  walnut  between 
the  perpendicular  mass  of  ice  and  the  cliff.  I  had  to  run  the 
bow  of  the  steamer  (a  vessel  of  6,00Q  tons)  hard  against  the 
edge  of  the  iceberg,  and  grazing  its  side,  I  just  managed  to 
squeeze  through  into  the  open  water  beyond. 

"Almost  immediately  the  huge  mass  of  ice  came  floating 
majestically  up  against  the  cliff,  closing  the  channel.  Only 
a  few  minutes  to  spare  !  I  shuddered  to  think  what  the  fate 
of  the  old  liner  would  have  been  had  she  been  caught  in  that 
trap. 

"Here,"  again  he  said,  pointing  to  a  circular  formation  of 
the  hills,  "is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  only  ice-free  tract  of 
land.  In  this  place  for  five  months  in  every  year  a  busy 
scene  of  industrial  activity  is  to  be  observed  when  the  whale 
fishing  is  in  full  swing.  Here  is  the  land  station.  Every 
steamer  brings  its  load  of  stores,  empty  barrels,  coal,  and 
men  ;  there  is  not  an  animal  or  tree  that  can  live  through 
the  awful  winter,  so  we  carry  all  our  supphes. 

"My  ship,"  he  proceeded  to  inform  me,  "is  a  modern 
factory  ship  fitted  with  steam  digesters  for  reducing  the 
blubber  on  board,  and  tanks  to  hold  the  oil — other  com- 
panies have  their  digesters  on  land,  and  have  to  fill  all  their 
oil  into  barrels  and  carry  home  their  catch  in  these  barrels, 
which,  economically,  is  not  such  a  profitable  method.  ' 
•  *•••♦ 

This  introduction  presents  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  great 
whaling  stations  of  the  Antarctic,  as  it  was  given  to  me  over 
a  cigar  in  the  captain's  cabin  of  the  Benguela,  lying  at 
Birkenhead  dock.     I  had  recently  been  appointed  Assistant 


Director  of  the  Propellants  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions, and  my  special  work  was  to  see  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  had  ample  supplies  of  material  to  produce 
glycerine  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordite  for  our  Navy 
and  Army.  In  order  to  perform  this  service  with  satisfaction 
to  myself  and  due  success  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  great 
struggle  we  are  embarked  upon,  I  had  cast  greedy  eyes  upon 
the  supply  of  whale  oil. 

Wherefore  I  prosecuted  further  inquiries,  and  was 
informed  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  engage  in  this  whale- 
fishing  in  the  Antarctic  without  a  licence  from  the  British 
Government,  which  hcence  regulated  the  number  of  craft 
engaged  by  each  company  in  the  actual  killing  of  the  whales, 
and  imposed  restrictions  safeguarding  the  hmits  of  the  catch 
and  other  conditions  which,  if  not  obeyed,  rendered  the 
holder  of  the  Ucence  hable  to  have  it  cancelled. 

This  power,  it  seems,  came  into  our  hands  many  years  ago, 
when  whaUng  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  became  unprofitable  and 
the  industry  centred  itself  in  the  Antarctic.  It  was  suggested 
to  the  existing  powers  that  be,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
one  could  enter  this  trade  without  a  land  station,  and  that 
the  British  had  all  the  land  contiguous  to  the  Antarctic,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  whales  from  extinction  it  was  advisable 
to  control  the  trade  by  a  system  of  licences.  This  was 
adopted.  I  then  ascertained  that  two  British  and  several 
Norwegian  firms  had  very  large  capital  invested  in  the  enter- 
prise, that  it  was  so  profitable  others  were  waiting  for  licences, 
and  each  knew  that  if  he  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
as  set  forth  on  his  hcence,  he  would  lose  it,  and  that  another 
firm  would  take  his  place.  This  constituted  the  very  real 
strength  of  the  control. 

Armed  with  this  valuable  information,  I  saw  that  a  further 
control  would  be  possible  during  the  war,  and  that  as  it  was 
impossible  for  these  vessels  to  get  stores  and  coal  from  any 
other  country  than  ours,  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  add 
a  further  condition  to  the  licence,  namely,  that  in  considera- 
tion of  our  supplying  coal  and  stores  the  whole  catch  Must  be 
brought  to  and  sold  in  Great  Britain  during  the  period  of  the 
war.'  This  was  happily  arranged,  with  the  result  that  in  1916 
no  less  a  quantity  than  640,000  barrels  of  this  valuable  oil 
was  brought  to  this  country  and  purchased  by  the  Propellants 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Munirions  ;  this  country 
thereby  became  possessed  of  nearly  10,000  tons  of  glycerine 
at  a  price  far  below  that  at  which  any  other  country  in  the 
world  was  able  to  buy. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  producers  of  this  whale  oil 
— principally  Norwegian  companies — were  not  fairly  treated 
in  the  matter  of  the  pVice  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

[Continued  on  page  20.) 
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Pre=War  and  Pre=Pelman 


By     Edward    Anton 


I  am  being  frequently  asked,  by  all  sorts  of  people,  what 
is  the  actual  difference  which  Pelmanism  makes  in  a  man 
or  woman. 

The  question  is  best  answered  by  simile.  '"Pre-war"  is 
a  term,  of  which,  unfortunately,  all  of  us  recognise  the  signi- 
cance  ;  it  refers  to  a  standard  of  values  and  ti  state  of  affairs 
which  has  completely  passed  away— most  of  it  beyond  the 
possibility  of  recall. 

■' Pre-Pelman "  indicates  a  similarly  complete  change  in 
the  individual.  Of  no  other  system  of  training,  of  no  other 
experience  can  it  be  so  surely  said  that  it  re-creates  the 
individual  and  opens  up  an  entirely j^ew  view  of  life.  ''In 
my  pre-Pelman  days"  is  a  phrase  which  one  often  hears,  and 
it  refers  to  a  condition  of  mind  which — compared  with  the 
present— can  only  be  termed  embryonic. 

Few  people  have  truly  realised — prior  to  taking  a  Pelman 
Course — what  boundless  possibilities  lay  ready  to  their  hands. 
I  have  seen  letters  from  Pelmanists  telling  of  positions 
occupied  by  them  and  salaries  gained  by  them  which  far 
transcends  the  wildest  dreams  of  their  "pre-Pelman  days." 

I  think  that  those  who  adopted  Pelmanism  years  ago 
deserve  especial  praise  for  their  enterprise  and  broad-minded- 
ness. Nowadays  the  sheer  force  of  evidence  or  testimony 
or  the  weight  of  public  opinion  (which  has  become  enthusi- 
astically Pelmanistic)  almost  compels  every  progressive  man 
or  woman  to  take  a  Pelman  Course.  ^ 

But  these  earlier  Pelmanists — these  pioneers  of  the  new 
movement — these  experimenters  with  a  new  idea  (as  it  then 
was) — these  were  clear-sighted  beyond  the  normal.  Even 
before  the  stress  of  war  made  the  demand  for  efficiency  so 
insistent,  they  had  apparently  grasped  the  vital  fact  that 
training  was  an  essential  to  efficiency  of  mind  as  to  efficiency 
of  body. 

And  they  Were  right.  Subsequent  events  proved  it  ; 
scientists  agreed  with  it ;  and — most  important  of  all- — their 
own  experiences  endorsed  it.  And  to-day  the  value  of  mind- 
training  is  a  matter  which  is  no  longer  open  to  question. 

Two    Years'    Progress. 

In  the  last  two  \ears — largely  owing  to  the  courage  with 
which  Truth  boldly  advocated  the  new  movement — Pelmanism 
has  won  national  recognition.  In  the  whole  of  the  Empire 
there  is  not  a  class  of  the  community  which  has  not  adopted 
Pelmanism.  Brain-workers,  manual-workers,  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  civilians,  men  and  women,  tutors  and  students, 
scientists  and  society  leaders — each  class  has  found  in  Pel- 
manism a  source  of  new  strength,  a  key  to  new  opportunities, 
an  avenue  leading  to  new  possibilities. 

"Too  marvellous  to  be  true,"  says  the  sceptic.  But  once 
he  begins  his  study  of  "the  little  grey  books  "his  scepticism 
is  quickly  dispelled.  One  such  sceptic,  to  the  writer's  own 
knowledge,  declared  that  each  of  the  twelve  books  of  the 
Pelman  Course  was  worth  £100  to  him  !  And  this  in  a  few 
weeks  after  declaring  that  the  claims  made  for  Pelmanism 
were  fantastic. 

"  N(jthing  in  the  world  would  make  me  willingly  part  from 
my  Pelman  books,"  writes  another  one-time  sceptic.  Mr. 
George  R.  Sims  and  Sir.  James  Yoxall,  M.P.,  both  own  that 
ihey  viewed  Pelmanism  with  suspicion,  until  actual  acquaint- 
ance with  its  principles  opened  their  eyes  and  made  them 
enthusiasts. 

Look  at  the  list  of  prominent  men  who  have  written  in 
warm  praise  of  the  System  and  of  the  results  achieved  by  its 
aid  by  all  classes  of  men  and  women.  In  addition  to  Mr. 
George  R.  Sims  and  Sir  James  Yoxall,  there  are  Sir  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  the  veteran  editor  of  The  British  Weekly, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  liiteratettrs  of  the  present  day. 
Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard,  a  writer  whose  fame  is  literally  world- 
wide ;  Sir  Robert  S.  S.  Baden  Powell,  the  brilliant  soldier, 
defender  of  Mafeking,  and  founder  of  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment ;  Mr.  H.  Greenhough  Smith,  life-long  editor  of  The 
Strand  Magazine  ;  Mr.  Max  Pemberton,  the  gifted  noveUst, 
who  says  in  hisiarticlc 

"The    Romance    of    Pelmanism" 

that ''  I  do  not  know  that  there  is,  or  is  going  to  be,  any  greater 


real  romance  in  this  20th  Century  than  the  romance  of 
Pelmanism." 

Every  day  Pelmanism  is  attracting  more  and  more  atten- 
tion. The  masters,  and  tutors  of  our  great  public  schools 
are  taking  it  uj) ;  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  discuss  it 
at  mess  and  in  the  ward-room  ;  men  study  it  in  the  trenches 
in  the  ver\'  firing  lines  ;  business  men  and  women  con  their 
''little  grey  books"  upon  every  chance  occasion. 

''Pelmanism,"  in  fact,  is  no  longer  a  mysterious  ''cult" 
known  only  to  a  select  few  ;  its  students  are  numbered  by 
the  hundred  thousand,  and  there  is  not  a  remote  corner  of 
the  Empire  in  which  you  will  not  find  a  startingly  large 
number  of  Pelmanists. 

The  results  are  as  varied  as  the  vocations  of  the  studeiits. 
Salaries  doubled  (and  in  many  cases  trebled)  ;  professional 
and  social  advancement ;  promotion  for  military  and  naval 
officers  and  men  ;  war  distinctions  ;  educational  honours  ; 
and  a  tremendous  gain  in  the  interests  and  pleasures  which 
go  to  make  life  desirable  and  worthy.  E.  A. 


38,000    New    Enrolments. 

In  five  months  more  than  38,000  men  and  women  have 
enrolled  for  a  Pelman  Course !  Nothing  could  show  more 
plainly  the  growing  strength  of  this  new  movement — a 
movement  which  is  of  infinite  importance  both  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  nation. 

Clerks,  typists,  salesmen,  tradesmen,  and  artisans  axe 
benefiting  in  the  form  of  increased  salaries  and  wages. 
Increases  of  100  per  cent.,  and  200  per  cent,  in  salary  are 
quite  frequently  reported  ;  in  several  cases  300  per  cent, 
is  mentioned  as  the  increase  of  salary  due  to  Pelmanism  ! 

Professional  men  find  that  "Pelmanising"  results  not  only 
in  an  immense  economy  of  time  and  effort,  but  also  in  vastly 
more  efficient' work.  It  says  something  for  Pelmanism  when^ 
members  of  such  different  professions  as  solicitors,  doctors,, 
barristers,  clergymen,  architects,  journalists,  accountants^ 
musicians,  and  schoolmasters  have  all  expressed  their  em- 
phatic appreciation  of  the  value  of  Pelmanism  as  a  means  of 
professional  advancement. 

Members  of  Parliament  (both  Houses),  Peers  and  Peeresses, 
m^n  and  women  high  in  social  and  political  life,  famous 
ndveUsts,  actors,  and  artists,  scientists,  professors  and 
University  graduates  and  tutors — the  ''little  grey  books" 
have  ardent  admirers  amongst  all  these.  Even  Royalty  is 
represented — and  by  several  enrolments. 

Truth  has  just  published  a  fourth  supplement  on  Pelmanism. 
The  sensation  caused  by  the  first  three  extended  reports  on 
the  Pelman  System  published  by  Truth  in  1916  wUl  still  be 
remembered.  In  its.  fourth  report.  Truth  reviews  the  pro- 
gress of  Pelmanism  in  1918. 

"Pelmanism,"  it  says,- "is  to-day  a  household  word. 
The  little  grey  books  which  contain  its  teaching  are 
being  carried  all  over  the  world  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  In  Mesopotamia  and  Macedonia, 
on  mine  sweepers  and  battle  cruisers,  men  of  all  ranks 
are  busy  in  their  leisure  moments  training  their  minds 
to  a  higher  efficiency.  And  at  home,  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  are  just  as  earnestly  striving  to  make 
themselves  mentalh'  fit.  A  roll  of  a  quaiter  of  a  million 
students'  is  something  to  boast  about,  a  roll  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  contented  students  is  a  matter  of  justifiable 
pride." 

A  full  explanation  of  Pelmanism  (with  a  description  of 
the  Pelman  Course  and  a  complete  Synopsis  of  the  lessons) 
is  given  in  the  pages  of  Mind  and  Memory.  A  copy  of  this 
fascinating  booklet,  together  with  a  reprint  of  Truth's  sen- 
sational article  on  Pelmanism,  and  particulars  showing  how 
you  may,  at  present,  secure  the  full  Course  for  one-third  less 
than  the  usual  fees,  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  upon  • 
apphcation  to  The  Pelman  Institute,  39,  Pelman  House, 
BJoomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.  i. 

Overseas  A  ddresses  :  46-  48,  Market  Street,  Melbourne  ; 
15,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto;    Club  Arcade,  Durban. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 

Some  years  prior  to  the  war'the  price'of  the  No.  i  quahty  of 
whaJe  oil  fell  as  low  as  ;f i8  per  ton  in  barrels  dehvered  at 
United  Kingdom  ports.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  thej-e  were 
contracts  in  existence  made  between  producing  firms  and 
consumers  at  £22  per  ton,  which  contracts  in  one  instance 
'  continued  up  to  1919,  and  are  not  j'et  completed.  I  mention 
this  to  prove  that  firms  owning  steamers  and  whaling  stations 
and  making  tlieir  calculations  as  to  cost  on  a  pre-war  basis 
saw  a  reasonable  profit  at  £22  per  ton,  or  they  would  not 
have  entered  into  long-period  contracts.  "- 

I  wish  here  to  interpose  the  observation  that  the  cost  of 
production  of  this  oil  differs  from  all  others,  in  that  no  rent 
is  paid,  no  cost  of  sowing,  tillage,  or  fertilising,t^and  that 
cost  of  production 
begins]at  the  stage 
of^  gathering  Na- 
ture's  harvest . 
The  ships  t  em- 
ployed are  mostly 
old  steamers 
bought  in  pre-war 
days  at  low  prices, 
and  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  pro- 
ducing companies. 

The.  price  r  I  of 
glycerine  was  mu- 
_-.  tually  arranged  in 
the  autumn  of 
1915  between  the 
Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions and  the 
British '  soap  and 
candle  manufac- 
turers, and  a  con- 
tract was  entered 
into  for  the  peri(^ 
of  the  war,  at  the 
then  world  market 
price  of  £59  los. 
per  ton  for  80  per 
cent,  crude,  or  £87 
los.  per  ton  for 
the  refined  dyna- 
mite quality. 

Within  a  few 
months  of  this  contract  being  made,  the  price  of  glycerine 
advanced  rapidly'fin  all  countries  outside  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  ^therefore,  to  enable  the  manufacturers 
of  glycerine  to  continue  to  supply  the  Government  at  the 
prices  agreed  upon,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  used  its  vast 
powers  and  resources  to  control  the  raw  material  within  the 
Empire  for  British  use. 

In  1916  it  was  decided  to  pay  £32  per  ton  for  the  season's 
catch  of  whale  oil,  which  price  ensured  a  handsome  dividend 
to  all  the  operating  companies.  After  the  goods  arrived, 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  did  not  attempt  to  make  any  profit 
out  of  the  purchase,  but  handed  the  oil  at  cost  to  the  firms 
who  had  undertaken  to  supply  the  glycerine,  and  fortunatelv 
in  this  country  three  large  new  plants  had  been  erected 
especially  to  treat  this  oil  by  the  new  hydrogenating  process 
which  entirely  removes  the  objectionable  smell  of  the  oil 
and  converts  the  liquid  oil  into  a  solid  fat  of  the  consistency 
of  tallow.  These  three  factories  were  able  to  handle  a  large 
proportion  of  this  whale  oil  which  after  the  glycerine  was 
extracted  made  most  excellent  soap  and  candles. 

In  1917  the  price  of  whale  oil  was  advanced  by  various 
stages  until  £50  per  ton  was  paid  for  several  cargoes,  the  extra 
price  being  required  to  cover  the  enormous  cost  of  the  war 
risk  insurance,  cost  of  coal,  men's  wages,  etc.,  and  even  at 
this  figure  some  of  the  producers  do  not  obtain  much  more 
margin  of  profit  than  they  did  at  £32. 

Never  has  the  potential  power  of  the  British  Empire  to 
supply  its  war  needs  been  better  illustrated  than  in  this  matter 
of  glycerine,  a  primary  necessity  in  the  manufacture  of  cordite 
and  other  explosives.  We  manufacture  our  cordite  on  the 
nitro-glycerine  process  which  is  used  in  Italy  and  Austria, 
while  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  use  the  nitro- 
cellulose process,  which  requires  but  little  glycerine  ;  hence 
oil  to  us  was  more  vitally  essential  from  the  mihtary  stand- 
point than  to  France  or  Germany. 

We  not  only  possessed  4  practical  monopoly  of  whale  oil, 
but  stood  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  palm  oil  and 
palm  kernels  from  West  Africa,  cotton-seed  oil  from  Egypt, 
cocoanut  oil  from  Ceylon,  tallow  from  Austraha  or  New 
Zealand,  and  untold  reserves  of  oilseeds  in  India.  All  these 
suppUes  were  put  under  requisition  to  this  extent,  that  the 


export  to  countries  other  than  Entente  nations  was  pro- 
hibited, except  on  condition  that  the  glycerine  contained  in 
the  oil  or  seed  so  exported  was  re-shipped  to  Great  Britain 
at  the  British  Government  price.  The  triumph  was  that 
while  the  price  of  dynamite  glycerine  in  other  countries  has 
risen  to  £295  per  ton,  it  remains  at  £87  los.  per  ton  iij  this 
country.  To-day  the  requirements  of  oil  for  margarine  'are 
so  pressing  that  the  glycerine  position  is  not  so  strortg.  This 
is  occasioned  not  by  the  raw  products  in  the  Empire  being 
insufficient  to  meet  all  our  needs,  but  by  the  impossibility 
of  the  shipping  control  being  able  to  allocate  sufficient  tonnage 
to  bring  home  the  supplies  awaiting  shipment. 

The  romance  of  the  whale,  its  present  value,  and  the  value 

that  it  may  yet  become  when  scientific  adaptation  of  known 

facts  brings  whale 

tables,  constitute 
one  more  revela- 
tion of  what  we 
possess  in  the 
ocean  round  our 
far-flung  Empire. 
The  wisdom  we 
have  shown  under 
war  pressure  must 
be  continued 
under  peace  pres- 
sure, but  unless 
public  opinion  is 
widely  and  strong- 
ly stirred  there 
will  be  nobody  in 
power  to  exercise 
control  after  the 
war.  Under  con- 
trol, we  have  seen 
to  three  things  : 
(a)  that  the  pro- 
ducer oversea  gets 
a  handsome  price 
for  what  we  com- 
mandeer, (b)  that 
the  merchant  and 
shipowner  gets  a 
good  living 
margin,  (c)  and 
that  the  home 
manufacturer  is  well  treated.  The  result  is  that  the 
consumer  gets  all  that  can  be  bought  at  fair  values.  Taking 
whale  oil  as  an  example,  I  make  the  forecast  that  for  eighteen 
months  after  the  war  the  price,  instead  of  being  £50  per  ton, 
will  be  £200  if  all  control  is  removed,  if  speculation  and 
unrestricted  competition  of  all  comers,  German  and  Austrian 
included,  is  permitted.  My  contention  is  that  safeguards 
are  necessary  for  the  producer,  merchant,  shipowner,  and 
home  manufacturer  ;  but  as  an  act  of  self-preservation,  the 
destination  of  Empire  products  must  be  controlled. 

I  contend,  further,  that  destination  can  only  be  guaranteed 
by  ownership.  If,  instead  of  ownership,  legislative  restric- 
tions only  are  relied  upon,  these  will  work  against  ourselves 
and  in  favour  of  unscrupulous  competitors.  I  also  contend 
that  Government  Departments  are  totally  unfitted  to  become 
the  purchasers  and  distributors  of  vast  quantities  of  material  ; 
that  the  interests  of  our  people  and  our  Allies  can  best  be 
serves  by  the  appointment  of  paid  Boards  of  business  men 
having  Treasury  authority  for  two  years  to  purchase  within 
the  Empire  selected  groups  of  products,  the  profits  or  loss  on 
the  same  being  placed  to  Treasury  account. 


A  Whaling  Station,  South  Georgia 


The  grandson  of  the  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  the  Victorian 
age  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  memoir,  W.  G.  C.  Glad- 
stone, by  Viscount  Gladstone.  (Nisbet,  5s.)  Unlike  the 
majority  of  biographies  of  oflicers  who  have  fallen  in  the  war, 
this  is  a  history  as  well  as  an  appreciation,  giving  the  boy 
and  the  \'outh,  and  giving  his  work  in  the  war  its  due  place. 
It  is  the  record  of  one  who  looked  over,  much  of  the  world 
and  found  it  good,  finding  at  the  same  time  a  method  of 
communicating  his  impressions  of  things-  seen,  and  that 
with  a  facility  and  photographic  exactness  which  lacked  but 
one  quality,  the  sense  Of  humour  which  youth  so  seldom 
displays,  to  complete  it.  -  Desiring  a  political  career,  "  Will" 
gave  such  force  as  was  his  to  the  armies  that  claimed 
young  men,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  fell  at  Laventie  on 
April  13th,  1915,  while  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age.  Lord 
Gladstone's  memoir  of  the  boy  and  young  man  shows  him 
as  fully  justifying  the  epitaph  on  the  mural  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  Hawarden  Church  :  "  He  was  a  veray  parftt 
gentil  Knyghte,  God  reste  his  Soule." 
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"  The  recapture  of  all  the  coastal  zone  between  Sile  and  Piave,  which  the  enemy  had  occupied  and  held 
with  every  effort  since  November  last,  brilliantly  crowns  the  victory  gained  by  us  in  the  first  great  battle  of 
our  recovery  and  enlarges  the  zone  of  protection  of  Venice." — Italian  Official. 
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The  Outlook 


THE  assassination  of  Mirbach,  the  so-called  Ger- 
man "Ambassador"  at  Moscow,  who  was  in 
practice  the  Governor  of  Western  Russia,  will 
be  variously  interpreted.  We  must  beware  of 
too  simple  conclusions  from  it.  It  is  a  symptom, 
of  course,  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  German  Press  of 
the  country  has  bred,  but  it  is  no  proof  that  the  chaos  into 
which  Russian  society  has  fallen  is  resolving  itself  into  a 
national  form.  The  International  Anarchists  who  still  hold 
the  machine  of  Government,  such  as  it  is,  are  evidently 
strongly  supported  by  the  popular  committees,  especially 
in  the  towns,  and  so  long  as  the  loot  lasts  that  support  will 
continue.  Whether  a  majority  of  the  population  really  sup- 
ports them  or  not  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a 
real  reaction  undoing  the  economic  work  of  the  Revolution 
would  have  no  support.  The  real  interest  of  the  situation 
Hes  in  the  action  which  the  German  Government  will  take 
as  a  consequence  of  the  murder.  It  provides  them  with  an 
opportunity  for  open  interference,  and  if  their  policy  has  been 
laid  with  the  object  of  such  interference,  we  shall  see  it  com- 
ing into  effect  at  once.  But  it  may  well  be  that  the  Gertnan 
policy  is  not  laid  upon  these  lines  at  all. 

The  need  of  our  enemies  in  all  the  Slav  countries  is  to  ex- 
ploit them  economically,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
boasted  that  while  their  economic  difficulties  in  1918  will 
remain  very  severe,  supplies  in  1919  will  come  from  the  East 
in  much  larger  amount,  and  will  be  sufficient  to  re-establish 
them.  Now  to  realise  that  hope  of  theirs,  social  order  is 
necessary.  But  even  if  they  had  in  hand  a  large  body  of 
trained  troops,  with  all  the  requisite  material,  they  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  thoroughly  occupying  these  vast  dis- 
tricts, with  their  poor  communication,  and  they  have  no  such 
body  to  hand.  They  may  therefore  think  it  better  to  let 
the  present  confusion  settle  down  of  itself,  rather  than  to 
provoke  unknown  dangers  of  further  disturbance.  The 
peasantry  upon  whose  labour  and,  to  some  extent,  upon 
whose  goodwill  the  supply  of  necessaries  will  depend,  may 
have  lost  whatever  national  sense  they  had,  but  the  instinc- 
tive hatred  of  the  foreigner  remains,  and  direct  foreign  rule, 
however  disguised  or  palliated,  will  probably  only  be  estab- 
lished at  a  ruinous  cost  in  energy.  We  must  remember  that, 
counting  the  Ukraine,  the  district  involved  is  larger  than  all 
the  belt  to  the  west  of  it  overrun  by  the  German  and  Austrian 
armies,  and  that  the  mere  material  structure  of  that  district 
lends  itself  ill  to  effective  control. 

*  *  * 

•  The  local  actions,  which  are  the  mark  of  the  present  in- 
terruption in  great  operations  upon  the  West,  have  continued 
throughout  the  week,  the  two  main  ones  being  that  of  the 
Americans  at  Vaux,  near  Chateau-Thierry,  and  that  of  the 
Australians,  with  an  American  contingent,  at  Hamel,  east  of 
Amiens.  Both  operations  were  perfectly  successful,  carried 
out  with  comparatively  light  losses,  and  fairly  fruitful  in 
prisoners  ;  over  2,000  prisoners  being  gathered  between  them. 
The  excellent  work  of  the  new  American  levies  has  been 
specially  noted  by  the  French  command,  and  is  the  most  hope- 
ful feature  for  the  situation,  for  we  must  remember  that  the 
training  upon  this  side  has  had  to  be  intensive  and  rapid, 


the  numbers  of  American  troops  being  put  into  the  line 
being  far  in  excess  of  that  which  was  contemplated  before  the 
misfortunes  of  March  21st  and  22nd,  which  changed  the  whole 
phase  of  the  Western  war.  Especially  noticeable  has  been 
the  enemy's  refusal  or  failure  to  react.  After  the  defeat  of 
his  three  divisions  at  Hamel  there  was  no  counter-attack  ; 
while  in  the  case  of  Vaux,  a  very  strong  counter-attack 
on  the  morrow  of  the  victory  completely  broke  down. 
If  ^  * 

An  examination  of  the  figures  published  by  Mr.  Baker,  the 
American  secretary  of  War,  upon  the  4th  of  July,  provides 
an  analysis  of  the  highest  interest,  the  chief  feature  in  which 
is  the  extraordinary  elasticity  shown  by  the  system  of  trans- 
port. A  curve  very  gradually  rising  from  over  30,000  to 
less  than  50,000  a  month  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  events 
of  last  JIarch,  and  the  transport  of  troops  leapt  up  to  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  for  the  month  of  June — an  astorrishing 
performance.  The  mere  figures  are  striking  enough,  but 
still  more  striking  is  the  way  iri  which  so  vast  a  machine  has 
been  transformed  to  meet  the  new  situation.  The  first  ex- 
ample of  this  elasticity  of  method  and  decision  was  given 
when  the  American  Government,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
decided  in  the  most  critical  days  of  the  offensive  to  embrigade 
their  troops  with  those  of  the  Allies  ;  and  this  further  example 
of  suppleness  in  the  working  of  the  great  engine  is  of  the  best 
possible  augury  for  the  future.  By  the  end  of  June  over  one 
million  Ameritan  troops  had  left  the  Atlantic  Ports,  of  whom 
more  than  700,000  were  combatants,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  proportion  of  combatants  to  non-combatants  will  rise  as 
time  goes  on,  the  preliminary  work  of  facilitating  communi- 
cations having  demanded  a  very  large  proportion  of  non- 
combatant  labour. 

*  «  * 

-  The  sinking  of  the  Llandovery  Castle  is  in  its  way  the  climax 
of  Germany's  outrages  on  the  chivalrous  traditions  which 
seamen  have  handed  down  from  war  to  war.  It  was  not, 
of  course,  the  first  hospital  ship  deliberately  sunk,  nor  was 
this  the  first  occasion  when  every  effort  was  made  to  see  that 
no  trace  of  crime  remained,  but  it  was  the  first  time  that  the 
two  things  combined.  No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that, 
while  every  boat  but  one  was  shelled  or  run  down,  the  sur- 
viving boat  owed  its  safety  to  miscalculation.  The  atrocity 
is  one  of  such  horror  that  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  confirmed  the  seamen  in  their  determination 
to  have  and  permit  no  traffic  with  Germany  in  ships  in  which 
they  serve,  for  a  definite  period  after  the  war  is  over  and  to 
prolong  the  boycott  by  a  further  period  of  months.  The 
Allied  Governments  might  speak  plainly  on  this  matter. 
Every  German  already  realises  that  victory  without  a  hold 
on  the  raw  materials  which  the  Allies  control  would  mean 
German  ruin.  It  is  only  a  small  minority  that  sincerely 
believes  in  victory  to-daj'.  It  might  be  a  wholesome  exercise 
for  those  no  longer  their  dupes  to  realise  that  the  Allies 
possess  the  power  of  bankrupting  Germany  and  mean  to 
exercise  it,  so  that  this  ordeal  must  .be  passed  before  that 
regeneration  which  alone  can  fit  the  Central  Empire  for 
fellowship  with  other  people.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
because  the  military  party,  rashly  assuming  that  Germany 
will  be  left  in  possession  of  her  Russian  conquests,  is  organ- 
ising a  great  blow  at  the  Murman  coast  through  Finland, 
and  seems  to  have  inspired  the  judicial  murder  of  the  gallant 
and  loyal  Russian  officer,  who  saved  some  ships  of  the  Baltic 
Fleet  from  German  clutches  before  the  seizure  of  Finland  was 
complete. 

*  *  « 

Our  Naval  Correspondent  writes:  "The  British  public 
and,  for  that  matter.  Parliament,  are  so  perfectly  trained  to 
a  tame  acceptance  of  the  inexplicable  that  it  is  idle  to  affect 
surprise  over  the  matter  of  the  Dutch  convoy,  which  the 
Foreign  Office  has  so  complacently  reported.  Queen  Wil- 
helmina's  Government  decided,  it  seems,  to  send  a  quantity 
of  merchant  ships  to  the  East  Indies  under  the  escort  of  a  royal 
warship,  and  has  demanded  that  we  should  allow  these 
ships  to  pass  without  that  examination  to  which  international 
law  gives  us  an  undoubted  right.  T^at  it  is  a  right  that  we 
should  have  lost  had  the  Declaration  become  effective,  and 
that  it  is  a  right  that  we  have  lost  in  this  case  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  Office  which  fathered  the  Declaration,  excite 
a  reasonable  suspicion  that  there  has  been  no  quid  pro  quo. 
We  do  not  know  whether  all,  or  indeed  any,  of  the  Allied 
Governments  are  consenting  parties,  and  still  more  curious 
is  it  that  the  published  documents  tell  us  nothing  about  the 
Admiralty's  attitude  in  the  matter.  That  our  surrender  is 
accompanied  by  the  emphatic  statement  that  we  will  never 
do  it  again,  looks  like  an  attempt  to  mask  a  weakness  in 
the  language  of  strength.  Our  curiosity  as  to  the-'  inner 
meaning  of  all  this  will  probably  be  unsatisfied,  but  till  it 
is,  further  comment  would  be  unenlightening." 
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Local  Offensives :   By  H.  Belloc 


OF  those  local  actions,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
discussed  last  week,  two  have  marked  the  interval 
between  the  appearance  of  that  article  and  this. 
The  first  was  the  capture  of  Vaux,  three  miles 
from  Chateau-TIiierry,  by  the  Americans  upon 
Monday,  July  ist.  The  second  was  the  advance  on  the 
plateau  of  ViUers  Bretonneux  and  in  the  valley  below,  and 
to  the  north  of  it,  effected  by  British,  Austrahan,  and  a 
certain  number  of  American  troops. 

Vaux  formed  a  curious  little  salient  in  the  German  hne 
just  where  that  line  turns  the  comer,  and  from  north  and 
south  begins  nmning  east  and  west  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chateau-Thierry.  That  the  Germans  held  it  so  long  after 
the  French  had  captured  Hill  204  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  power  of  the  modem  defensive.  Before  this  war,  every- 
body would  have  told  you  that  such  a  position  was  impossible. 
As  it  was,  the  Germans  in  Vaux  made  the  holding  of  Hill  204 
difficult,  and  the  holding  of  Hill  204  is  essential  to  the  French 
in  this  neighbourhood  because  it  looks  right  down  on  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  commands  all  the  valley  of  the  Marne  above. 
Therefore,  the  Vaux  salient  had  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  it  was 
American  troops  that  did  the  business. 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  accompanying  map,  the 
position  will  be  clear  to  him.     The  main  Paris  road  as  it 
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leaves  Chateau-Thierry  comes  upon  the  very  steep  and 
isolated  hUl  which,  from  its  height  in  metres,  is  known  as 
Hill  204.  In  order  to  avoid  this  height,  it  takes  a  bend 
round  to  the  north,  rises  over  the  tongue  or  saddle  which 
unites  Hill  204  to  the  plateau  beyond,  and  then  sinks  into 
the  western  valley.  Vaux  is  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
before  the  road  rises  again  to  the  further  side  of  the  dale. 
With  the  French  line  crossing  Hill  204,  but  with  Vaux  and 
the  wood  to  the  north  of  it  in  German  hands,  you  had  a  very 
singular  position.  All  the  valley  due  west  of  Hill  204  was 
threatened  by  fire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Vaux,  and 
therefore  communication  with  the  summit  of  the  hill  was 
difficult,  and  probably  only  to  be  effected  at  the  southern 
side.  We  have  been  given  no  exact  account  of  the  trace  in 
these  few  miles,  but  the  situation  must  have  been  much 
what  I  describe.  So  long  as  Vaux  was  held  by  the  enemy 
therefore  the  position  of  the  French  on  Hill  204  was  pre- 
carious. In  spite  of  the  village  lying  thus  in  a  hollow  right 
under  the  hill,  fully  observed  and  dominated,  the  defensive 
methods  elaborated  during  this  war  made  it  as  easy  for  the 
enemy  to  remain  there  as  it  is  for  them  to  remain  in  that 
little  point  opposite  St.  Mihiel  upon  the  Meuse,  where  they 
had  remained  for  more  tlian  three  and  a  half  years,  some 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  French  observers  on  the  height 
and  right  under  their  eyes.* 

The  flattening  out  of  the  ^'aux  salient  was  done  with 
remarkable  accuracy  and  dispatch,  and  the  tone  not  only  of 
the  French  official  dispatches,  but  of  the  commentators  upon 
this  piece  of  American  work,  shows  how  highly  it  was  regarded 
by  the  French  command.     The  prehminary  artillery  work 

*I  only  give  ttiis  Sf.  Anhiel  point  as  a  par.allcl  1  xampk-  of  an 
apparen:l)r  impossible  position  being  easily  held.  There  is  no  parallel 
in  the  tiictical  value  of  the  two  places.  The  St.  Mihiel  point  dots  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  French  commun  cations  to  the  hill 
abore,  whereas  Vaux  makes  all  the  diflerence  to  Hill  204. 


was  especially  remarkable,  and  the  subsequent  advance 
(in  which  the  Americans  took  over  300  prisoners)  appears 
to  have  occupied  no  more  than  forty  minutes.  W'ith  Vaux 
and  the  wood  north  of  it  in  American  hands,  all  the  valley 
lying  to  the  west  of  Hill  204  is  cleared,  and  there  is  every 
facility  for  communicating  with  the  summit. 

Next  day — Tuesday,  July  2nd — the  Germans  coimter- 
attacked  heavily,  as  they  were  bound  to  do,  seeing  the 
importance  of  the  position  ;  but  the  American  artillery 
completely  broke  up  the  counter-attack,  and  the  only  result 
of  the  effort  was  to  leave  a  further  batch  of  prisoners  in 
American  hands,  raising  the  total  to  over  500. 

A  very  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  counter- 
attack was  the  rapidity  of  the  American  consoUdation.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Gemians,  who  are  thinking  of  the  American 
Army  exactly  as  they  thought  about  the  British  Army  three 
years  ago,  took  it  for  granted  that  their  new  opponents 
would  not  be  able  to  consoHdate  a  captured  position  quickly. 
They  found,  on  the  contrary,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
the  whole  belt  seized  by  the  Americans  had  been  rendered 
firm. 

The  setond  action — that  of  ViUers-Bretonneux  and  Hamel — 
was  fought  on  Thursday,  July  4th.  It  was  marked  by 
several  interesting  features.  In  the  first  place,  the  pre- 
hminary bombardment  was  extremely  short.  It  lasted  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  was  directed  solely  against  the  German 
wire.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  clearly  evident  a  patchi- 
ness  in  the  German  troops.  The  resistance  was  not  what 
had  been  expected,  and  the  advance  was  obtained  apparenth' 
at  httle  cost.  The  nature  of  the  action  will  be  apparent 
from  the  accompanying  map. 
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The  main  road  to  Amiens  runs  along  the  height  of  the 
plateau  known  as  the  Plateau  of  ViUers-Bretonneux,  which 
here  overhangs  the  Somme  Valley.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  the  Germans  some  weeks  ago  tried  to  rush  the  end  of 
the  plateau  and  get  round  on  to  the  slopes  that  overlook 
Amiens.  They  were  beaten  by  British  troops  on  the  left 
and  French  troops  on  the  rigjit,  of  whom  the  former  did 
especially  good  work.  But  though  the  plateau  was  secured 
by  this  action  on  its  northern  flank,  the  German  position 
was  strong,  running  through  the  village  of  Hamel,  and  there 
making  a  bulge  in  the  hne  which  it  was  important  to  reduce. 
The  action  we  are  about  to  follow  was  the  reduction  of  this 
salient.  The  AlUed  troops — for  the  most  part  Australian, 
but  with  American  contingents  among  them — attacked  upon 
a  front  of  7,000  yards.  The  British  lines  on  the  north  of 
the  Somme  were  already  fairly  advanced,  and  the  German 
positions  at  Hamel  were  thrust  further  west,  and  took  these 
positions  in  flank.  The  object  of  the  attack,  therefore,  was 
not  only  to  relieve  the  danger  to  the  Plateau  of  Vilkrs- 
Bretonneux,  but  also  to  relieve  the  danger  which  the  Genuan 
positions  at  Hamel  presented  to  the  British  lines  north  of 
the  Somme.  The  left  wing  of  the  attack  north  of  the  Somme 
was  less  important  than  the  main  attack  south  of  the  river 
against  Hamel  and  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
village,  and  the  whole  object  of  the  move  was  to  seize  Hamel 
and  the  German  trench  system  beyond  it. 

The  chief  obstacle  is  the  united  crescent  of  wood  which 
Ues  just  south  and  west  of  the  ruins  of  Hamel,  the  south- 
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western  part  of  which  is  known  as  the  Bois  de  Vaire ;  the 
eastem  prolongation  as  the  Bois  de  Hamel.  This  wood  is 
not  only  a  formidable  obstacle,  but  also  stands  above  the 
country  immediately  to  the  west  of  it,  so  that  there  was 
complete  observation  by  the  enemy  over  the  Australian 
advance. 

Two  tactical  features  appeared  in  the  action.  The  first 
was  the  very  heavy  bombardment  of  the  ruins  of  Hamel 
from  the  air  immediately  before  the  infantry  attacked.  The 
second  was  the  great  use  made  of  tanks,  which  crushed  the 
machine-gun  posts  and  everywhere  cleared  the  enemy  line. 
The  only  place  where  the  Gennan  resistance  was  well  main- 
tained was  the  extreme  right,  south  of  the  wood,  and  here 
the  rally  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tanks  came  on  marshy 
ground  and  were  for  a  moment  checked,  liut  the  check 
did  not  last  long.  The  marshy  ground  was  circum\'ented, 
and  this  part  of  the  line  went  with  the  rest. 

The  operations  were  conducted  by  Lieutenant-General 
Monash,  a  Jewish  officer,  whose  promotion  has  recently  been 
noticed  in  the  Press,  and  their  complete  success  was 
emphasised  by  a  special  telegram  sent  from  General  Head- 
quarters by  the  Field-Marshal  to  the  General  in  Command 
of  the  Fourth  Army. 

The  American  contingent  appears  to  have  acted  in  the 
centre  against  the  Bois  de  Vaire  especially.  The  German 
troops  defeated  here  consisted  of  three  divisions — the  13th, 
recruited  from  the  Rhine,  and  recently  come  into  this  part 
of  the  line  from  Lens  ;  the  43rd  ;  and  the  77th.  Of  these, 
it  was  the  last  which  seems  to  have  made  the  best  resistance. 

The   Delta  of  the   Piave 

By  the  night  of  last  Saturday,  July  6th,  the  Delta  of  the 
Piave  had  been  completely  cleared  of  enemy  troops,  and 
the  Italians  stood  everj'wliere  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
main  stream  called  the  New  Paive,  which  is  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  delta.  • 

This  operation  is  very  interesting.  It  shows,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  enemy  resistance  under  conditions  very 
favourable  for  the  defence  is  insufficient,  and  that  under 
present  circumstances  our  Allies  can  advance  if  they  choose 
upon  pretty  well  any  sector.  The  arguments  against  a 
further  advance  beyond  the  Piave — or,  at  any  rate,  an 
immediate  one — are  well  known.  Italian  communications 
are  always  threatened  from  the  north — that  is,  from  the 
mountains— and  until  the  balance  of  forces  has  changed 
more  than  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  change  it,  an  advance 
eastward  would  be  perilous,  but  the  power  to  make  such 
advance  is  clear  from  this  Italian  success  on  the  most  difficult 
of  all  grounds. 
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It  cannot  be  pleaded  that  the  enemy  voluntarily  abandoned 
the  delta,  for  if  that  had  been  his  plan  he  would  have  effected 
the  evacuation  on  June  23rd  during  the  general  movement 
of  retreat  which  he  completed  on  that  day.  On  the  contrary, 
he  has  clung  to  the  delta  with  great  tenacity.  It  was  part 
of  his  original  line,  and  was  occupied  after  Caporetto.  The 
reason  for  his  occupation  of  it,  and  for  his  determination 
to  retain  it,  is  obvious.  The  delta,  with  its  numerous  canals 
and  thickets,  marshes,  and  narrow  paths,  is  the  chief  obstacle 
on  the  whole  Piave  line,  and  whichever  of  the  two  opponents 
holds  that  obstacle  is  in  a  position  to  advance  further.  It  is  true 
that  the  country  beyond  the  river  is  also  a  country  of  lagoons 
and  marshes.  Nevertheless,  whoever  holds  the  delta  has  a  solid 
position  in  flank  of  the  lineopposed  to  him.  The  Austrians  never 
meant  to  give  it  up.  .  They  have  been  fairly  driven  out  of  it. 

There  arc  certain  subsidiary  advantages  attaching  to  the 
movement.  For  instance,  it  puts  the  arsenal  at  Venice  out  of 
effective  long-distance  range.  At  their  nearest  point  the  enemy 
were  within  20,000  yards  of  the  arsenal.  They  are  now  at 
their  nearest  point  more  than  30,000  yards  away.  It  has  also 
the  moral  advantage  of  increasing  the  military  value  of  the 
Italian  forces,  for  it  is  a  conspicuous  and  clean  success. 
The  troops  which  the  enemy  used  in  these  operations  were 
mainly  Bosnian,  good  material  and  very  tenacious,  largely 
Mohammedan  in  recruitment.  The  success  is  all  the  greater. 
We  should  note  that  it  has  been  largely  due  to  the  excellence 
of  the  Italian  artillery  work. 


Recruitment 


THERE  is  a  danger  lest  in  these  latter  phases  of  the  war 
the  problem  of  recruitment  should  be  misunderstood, 
or  at  any  rate  mishandled.  ^  If  it  is  mishandled,  the  con- 
sequences may  be  very  serious.  For  when  the  whole  ener- 
gies of  a  nation  are  mobilised  for  war,  the  disturbance  of 
certain  key  points  in  the  national  system  may  be  disastrous. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  principles  of  the  matter. 
Other  things  being  equal,  armies  in  the  field  depend  for  their 
success  upon  numbers.  Their  wastage  is  rapid.  The  re- 
placing of  that  wastage  is  called  recruitment.  The  word 
recruitment  means  nothing  else  but  the  re-growth  of  tissue. 
The  term  is  also  extended  to  mean  the  addition  of  so  many 
men,  as  not  only  makes  good  wastage,  but  actually  increases 
the  total  numbers  of  fighting  men. 

Recruitment  is,  therefore,  the  great  anxiety,  the  permanent 
demand,  of  the  soldier  in  conducting  his  affairs.  The  com- 
mander in  tlie  field  is  perpetually  pressed  for  men.  He  is 
perpetually  saying  to  himself  :  "  If  only  I  had  had  that  extra 
number,  I  should  have  brought  it  off."  He  is  perpetually 
receiving  a  stream  of  inquiries  as  to  recruitment  from  his 
subordinates.  His  attitude  towards  recruitment  proper,  that 
is  the  mere  feeding  of  the  wasteful  machine  he  controls,  is 
like  that  of  the  under-paid  man  towards  money.  He  must 
have  it.  He  will  do  ;mything  to  have  it  ;  and  recruitment 
thus  fills  a  greater  part  in  the  mind  of  the  higher  command, 
especially  during  a  long  and  wasteful  war,  than  perhaps 
any  other  of  the  many,  things  with  which  that  mind  is 
occupied. 

To  illustrate  how  strong  this  motive  is,  let  me  quote  from 
memory  two  sentences,  each  illustrating  how  it  effected  the 
mind  of  Napoleon,  perhaps  the  clearest  and  sanest  mind 


that  ever  dealt  with  war,  and  the  one  the  least  likely  to  judge  a 
whole  national  system  by  exaggerating  its  purely  military  side. 

The  first  sentence  concerns  the  Napoleonic  War  in  Spain. 
It  was  written  by  one  closely  concerned  with  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign,  and  he  criticises  the  Emperor  in  terms  such 
as  these  :  "He  was  perpetually  insisting  upon  the  battalions 
being  at  full  strength.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  and 
he  lost  his  temper,  and  would  not  discuss  the  matter  when  the 
difficulties  of  recruitment  were  presented  to  him." 

The  other  sentence  is  the  well-known  reply  of  Napoleon 
when  he  was  asked  by  a  subordinate  for  men  in  the  last  of 
his  campaigns  :    "Does  he  think  I  can  make  them  ?  " 

Here  you  have  chance  examples — any  number  might  be 
chosen  from  the  period  of  the  great  Revolutionary  Wars — 
of  the  way  in  which  the  necessity  for  recruitment  carries  the 
military  commander  away,  and  makes  him  forget  national 
necessities  and  even  arithmetical  limitations.  It  has  led  even 
the  greatest  commanders  to  employ  at  the  end  of  a  campaign 
human  material  so  poor  in  value,  that  the  more  they  put  in 
the  weaker  they  got.  This  passionate  necessity  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  for  recruitment  ;  this  sort  of  hunger  which  the  army 
has  for  men,  marks  the  whole  of  military  history,  and  in 
prolonged  and  difficult  wars  it  is  a  \-ery  important  though  a 
little  understood  factor  in  victory  and  defeat.  Great  cam- 
paigns decisive  of  tlie  fortunes  of  the  world  have  sometimes 
been  lost  through  insufficient  recruitment,  and  they  are 
always  being  held  up  as  examples.  The  Second  Punic  War 
is  perhaps  the  most  obvious.  But  it  is  also  true  that  a  cam- 
paign may  be  lost,  and  sometimes  has  been  lost,  by  an 
injudicious  exaggeration  of  recruitment  ;  by  what  may  be 
called  "blind"  recruitment. 
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The  method  of  modern  conscript  recruitment  is  well  known. 
All  the  males  of  a  conscript  nation  are  called  up  for  examina- 
tion (in  peace  time)  round  about  their  20th  year.  About 
three-quarters  are  passed  fit  for  service,  and  in  fully  conscript 
nations,  such  as  France,  nearly  all  these  find  their  way  in 
their  21st  year  into  the  ranks.  Each  yearly  batch  is  called 
a  "class,"  and  it  is  named  either  after  the  year  in  which  it 
was  born  or,  more  commonlv,  after  the  vear  in  which  it  reaches 
its  20th  birthday.  Thus  Class  1919  in  Germany  (which  is 
being  rapidly  exhausted  in  the  present  battles),  means  the  lads 
bom  at  any  time  in  1899,  and  passed  fit  for  service.  1920, 
which  is  already  being  incorporated,  and  most  of  which  will 
have  appeared  in  the  field  before  the  end  of  this  year,  means 
the  lads  bom  in  iqoo,  etc.  Under  the  wastage  of  war  the  nor- 
mal conscript  system  of  peace  time*  suffers  this  modification  : 
Classes  are  "borrowed  ;"  that  is,  lads  not  yet  21,  not  yet  20, 
and  sometimes  not  yet  19,  are  called  up  and  put  into  the  ranks. 
But  even  under  such  a  strain  the  limits  of  the  system  are 
apparently  simple,  and  it  looked  when  this  war  began  as 
though  one  could  calculate  to  within  a  very  small  margin  of  error 
what  the  recruitment  of  the  various  conscript  powers  would  be. 

In  the  countries  not  hitherto  conscript,  notably  in  Great 
Britain,  a  somewhat  different  system  arose,  and  in  the  par- 
ticular case  of  this  country',  lads  were  called  up  for  examina- 
tion and  lengthy  training,  not  in  batches,  but  as  each  reached 
his  19th  year.  But  in  spite  of  this  difference  of  system,  the 
apparent  ease  of  calculation  remained.  You  knew  the  number 
of  males  of  a  required  age.  You  estimated  some  75  per  cent 
or  at  a  pinch  nearly  80  per  cent  as  fit  for  service,  and  there 
was  your  factor  of  recruitment. 

Now  with  two  unexpected  elements  entering  into  the 
campaign,  the  calculation  became  more  difficult.  These  two 
unexpected  elements  were  first  the  prolongation  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  secondly  the  nature  of  the  full  national  effort 
demanded. 

Wlien  it  was  thought  (on  both  sides— ^and  probably  more 
naively  on  the  enemy's  side  than  on  our  own),  that  the  fight- 
ing would  be  over  in  a  few  months,  everything  was  taken  in 
the  conscript  countries  that  could  be  taken.  In  Great  Britain, 
not  yet  conscript,  there  was  something  of  the  same  sort  later 
on,  because  at  the  moment  when  conscription  became 
universal  here,  the  end  of  the  war  seemed  to  be  in  sight. 

It  was  this  belief  in  the  brevity  of  the  struggle  which  led 
to  the  enrolment  of  men  whose  special  training  was  known  to 
be  essential  to  the  national  life  :  engineers  for  instance, 
miners,  shipbuilders  were  taken  largely,  in  spite  of  their 
indispensability  to  the  national  life.  The  skilled  mechanics 
could,  it  was  thought,  be  spared  during  the  short  crisis  which 
was  envisaged. 

But  the  prolongation  of  the  war  made  it  necessary  to  revise 
everywhere  the  first  simple  idea  of  a  maximum  recmitment. 
The  war,  it  was  clear,  could  not  be  fought  "  on  stocks."  It 
would  have  to  be  supplied  in  regular  and  permanent  fashion 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  to  ensure  this  supply  many 
categories  of  men  at  first  called  to  the  field  had  to  be  released 
for  work  in  the  factories. 

Economic  Strain 

But  the  prolongation  of  war  was  not  all.  There  appeared 
a  second  element.  War  upon  such  a  scale,  and  so  prolonged, 
affected  the  whole  life  of  the  nation  in  its  fundamentals. 
After  two  years  it  began  to  affect  food  even  in  the  most 
favoured  countries;  after  three  years  it  affected  food  sharply, 
and  but  for  the  timely  revision  of  earlier  policies,  and  but  for 
the  rapid  and  therefore  necessarily  imperfect  organisation 
attempted,  famine  would  have  threatened.  As  it  was,  the 
fourth  year  was  everywhere  (and  the  fifth  year  will  be  still 
more),  a  period  of  heavy  and  increasing  economic  strain. 

The  essential  economic  truth  in  connection  with  war  is  that 
war  is  the  destraction  of  wealth.  It  is  the  consumption  of 
produced  wealth  in  a  non-reproductive  form.  The  great 
example  of  that  which  we  have  before  us  in  this  island  is  the 
sinking  of  shipping.  If  you  take  away  the  bulk  of  manhood 
from  direct  production,  the  economic  machine  threatens  to 
run  down  in  spite  of  the  men  remaining  out  of  the  army, 
and  of  women.  When  you  add  to  this  the  fact  that  you  arid 
your  enemies  are  perpetually  flcstroving  wealth  as  well  as 
refraining  from  making  wealth,  the"  total  result  is  that  a 
period  of  intense  war  is  a  period  of  immensely  rapid  con- 
sumption not  replaced. 

Now  merely  from  the  military  point  of  view,  without  con- 
sidering tlie  ultimate  future  of  the  nation  or  its  breed,  there 
comes  a  point  in  the  prolongation  of  such  an  effort  when 
an  error  in  recmitment  may  jeopardise  military  success : 
The  error  not  of  failing  to  provide  men  for  the  field,  but  of 
taking,  perhaps  in  small  numbers,  the  wrong  men,  and  the 
highly  practical  point  to  which  opinion  ought  to  be  directed 


to-day  in  this  country,  is  that  such  a  point  has  noxv  been 
reached. 

There  are  four  factors  in  the  arrangement  of  results  ; 
there  ought  to  be  a  fifth,  but  that  fifth  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain. 

The  fou^  factors  are  the  demand  of  the  Army  for  recruit- 
ment ;  the  clamour  of  the  popular  Press,  which  is  to-day  a  strong 
element  in  Government ;  the  attitude  of  the  special  govern- 
mental departments,  and  the  attitude  of  the  industries  which 
alone  can  bear  testimony  to  their  own  cond^ions  of  working. 
The  fifth  element  is — or  should  be — a  suprelme  90-ordinating 
authority  which  strikes  the  balance  between  the  direct  and 
the  indirect  necessities  of  the  nation  at  war  :  between  the 
maintenance  of  numbers  in  the  field  and  the  maintenance 
of  supply  abroad  and  at  home. 

The  Press — or,  to  be  more  accurate,  i.  considerable  section 
of  it — works  in  complete  ignorance  ;  it  works  for  excitement ; 
for  the  immediate  success  of  the  day  ;  for  the  cry  either  popular 
or  violent.  The  clamour  which  it  raises  for  this  or  for  that  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  small  number  of  men,  no  one  of  whom  is  competent 
to  speak  on  this  matter  which  is  at  once  vital  and  extremely 
complex.  But  when  I  remember  that  these  same  men  gaily 
give  their  advice  on  the  highest  strategy,  and  even  impose 
their  commands,  and  that  men  of  this  calibre  make  and 
unmake  governments  as  well,  I  am  not  surprised  that  they 
should  light-heartedly  tackle  the  most  difficult  of  all  com- 
bined military  and  pohtical  problems,  which  is  tliat  of  recmit- 
ment. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Press  has  plumped  for  a  maxi- 
mum recruitment  without  consideration  of  necessary  limita- 
tions. On  the  whole,  that  is  perhaps  a  blessing.  If  the  news- 
papers had  thought  it  more  popular  to  plump  for  restriction 
of  recmitment  that  would  have  been  disastrous.  Luckily,  of 
the  two  errors  open  to  them,  they  chose  the  least  danger- 
ous ;  but,  even  so,  the  extreme  to  which  they  ran  was  very 
dangerous  indeed.  Maximum  recruitment,  which  appeals  to 
the  simplest  and  least  experienced,  may,  if  it  be  enforced, 
lose  the  war. 

National  Necessities 

The  Army  has  naturally  presented  the  demand  for  recruit- 
ment in  its  strongest  form,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not 
pretended  to  judge  national  necessities  other  than  its  own. 

The  Departments,  even  including  the  much  too  large 
number  of  new  (and,  let  us  hope,  temporary)  civil  servants, 
have  displayed  a  good  though  rapidly  acquired  knowledge 
of  what  they  had  to  manage.  A  striking  example  of  this 
has  been  the  success  of  the  food  control,  created  out  of  nothing 
and  admirably  organised  by  the  late  Lord  Rhondda.  The 
trades  and  industries  have  also  given  a  great  mass  of  informa- 
tion and  argument,  acting  through  all  sorts  of  channels, 
through  letters,  through  private  recommendations,  through 
the  speeches  of  their  representative  men  in  public  assemblies, 
etc.  The  fifth  element,  which  has  been  at  fault,  is  the 
element   of  co-ordination. 

That  word,  co-ordination,  has  been  worked  to  death,  and 
is  becoming  a  sort  of  joke  ;  but  one  must  use  it  here  where  it 
particularlj'  applies.  The  Commonweatlh  has  fallen  into 
such  a  state  that  co-ordination  is  difficult,  and  often  impos- 
sible. In  theory  it  is  the  business  of  the  Executive  ;  to-day 
a  small  chance  group  of  politicians  not  nominated  by  the 
people,  nor  even  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  still  less  by  the 
Crown.  But  that  is  only  theory.  In  practice  the  Executive 
has  but  limited  power,  in  spite  of  the  machinery  for  absolute 
power  which  the  war  has  created.  It  balances  its  dread  of 
this  interest  against  its  dread  of  that  interest ;  its  fear  of  the 
popular  press  against  its  fear  of  finance,  and  so  on  through  a 
whole  series  of  petty  calculations  which  confuse  personal 
with  national  interests.  The  best  example  one  can  take  of 
the  errors  to  which  this  confusion  leads,  is  that  of  agricul- 
tural labour. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nation  to-day  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  necessities  of  agriculture.  But  I  can 
confidently  appeal  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
industry,  as  witnesses  to  the  trath  of  what  I  say  here.  You 
cannot  conduct  the  processes  of  agriculture  at  all  without  a 
certain  mininmm  number  of  men  who  are  really  highly 
skilled,  although,  for  some  reason  I  have  never  understood, 
the  mechanic  and  his  master  seem  to  regard  agriculture  as 
an  unskilled  profession. 

Let  me  give  one  instance.  On  heavy  lands,  which  are 
our  best  wheat  lands,  if  the  weather  is  bad  so  that  one  cannot 
drill,  one  must  have  recourse  to  broadcast  sowing.  It  may 
be  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  but  with  bad  weather 
in  the  autumn  the  proportion  rises. 

Now,  what  is  broadcast  sowing  ?  It  is  so  difficult  and 
skilled  an  operation  that  many  men  cannot  leam  it.     It  is 
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an  operation  the  conduct  of  which  has  been  learnt  by  few  of 
late  years  on  account  of  the  spread  of  mechanical  appliances. 
I  can  speak  for  my  own  parish  and  say  that  if  last  year  we 
had  lost  the  only  good  broadcast  sower  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  food  for  at  least  fifty  families  would  have 
been  lost  with  him. 

The' tending  of  live  stock  is  another  highly  skilled  business. 
If  you  have  no  shepherds  you  will  have  no  mutton,  and  an 
average  good  shepherd  is  a  much  rarer  thing  than  an  average 
good  writer  or  painter,  class  for  class.  Average  skill  in 
ploughing  is  less  rare,  but  it  is  rare,  all  the  same.  You  do 
not  make  it  out  of  nothing.  You  cannot  turn  men  on  to 
plough  as  you  would  turn  them  on  to  shovelling  stones  or 
voting  to  order  at  a  caucus  meeting. 

Take  another  case.  We  have  just  saved  the  hay  harvest 
under  very  good  conditions,  and  the  hay  harvest  this  year 
has  been  of  prime  importance.  But  even  in  such  a  year  as 
this  skill  was  required.  It  is  always  required.  Put  a  man 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  business  to  deal  with  fifty  tons  of 
hay,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  will  do.  He  will  gather  it 
too  green  so  that  it  festers,  or  he  will  let  it  lie  too  long  so 
that  it  gets  as  uneatable  as  sticks  or  bad  straw.  He  will 
stack  it  so  that  it  heats  and  perhaps  catches  fire,  or,  at  the 
best,  goes  black. '  And  as  for  building  his  rick,  he  will  not 
know  how  to  build' it  at  all.  The  rick  must  be  thatched  if 
it  is  not  to  perish,  and  thatching  is  again  an  art.     If  you 


doubt  it,  try  some  day  to  thatch  a  rick  without  having 
been  taught  the  trade. 

Well,  with  our  knowledge  of  what  agricultural  conditions 
are,  we  hear  that  the  necessities  of  recruitment  demand  the 
sudden  levy  of  30,000  men  from  the  land.  We  have  no 
system  of  sending  men  back  in  rotation  on  to  the  land  as 
the  continental  nations  have.  We  have,  unfortunately,  in 
most  places,  no  tradition  of  trained  women's  labour  on  the 
land.  We  compare  the  number  30,000  with  the  total  number 
of  known  recruitment,  and  we  are  astonished  that  such  a 
demand  should  be  insisted  on.  Some  one  must  raise  the 
food  ;  some  one  must  save  the  harvest.  If  it  fails  the 
campaign  is  hit  by  much  more  than  the  loss  of  two  divisions. 

Now,  of  all  that  I  have  seen  written  and  spoken  upon 
this  matter  in  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  not  seen  a  line 
written  or  spoken  in  favour  of  such  a  policy  of  recruitment 
by  any  man  who  knew  the  real  conditions  of  agriculture. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  bad  recruitment.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  something  of  common  knowledge  (and  agriculture 
is,  unfortunately,  not  in  that  position  to-day)  people  would 
see  the  point  at  once.  For  instance,  if  there  was  a  sudden 
taking  of  men  from  the  shipbuilding  yards  everybody  would 
see  that  it  was  a  folly.  People  do  not  see  the  danger  of 
taking  the  men  out  of  agriculture  just  now  because  they 
do  not  know  what  agriculture  is.  The  folly  is  none  the 
less  great    and   the  danger  run   is  severe. 


Shore  Leave:   By  Herman  Whitaker 


You  must  go  and  see  the  Men's  Naval  Club," 
said  my  friend,  the  ensign.  "It  is  the  finest 
show  in  all  this  circus." 
It  was  he  that  had  christened  the  American 
destroyer  flotilla  "  Sims'  Circus,''  because  of  the 
dazzle  paint  which  shamed  by  its  rainbow  daubing  the  ring- 
straked  zebras  of  Barnum  and  Bailey's  famous  aggregation. 
He  had  already  initiated  me  into  the  Yacht  Club,  where 
that  minor  portion  of  a  ship's  company  known  as  the 
"  Bridge  "  rests  from  the  sea  and  warms  its  chilled  legs  at 
a  sea  coal  fire.  Also  we  had  run  up-river  in  a  motor  boat 
to  a  golf  links  where  nerves  overstrained  from  incessant 
watching  for  torpedoes  that  come  as  swift  death  in  the  night, 
may  be  relaxed.  Whereafter  I  had  been  introduced  to  one 
of  the  "  firesides  "  the  country  gentry  place  at  the  service 
of  weather-worn  oflRcers. 

Green  grass  and  a  fireside ;  these  are  the  things  «  sailor 
always  craves.  Speaking  of  grass,  I  had  "  hiked  "  six 
miles  that  morning  with  five  skippers  who  prowled  through 
the  fields  like  cats  delicately  feeling  the  velvet  turf  with 
their  feet.  Also  I  had  voyaged  with  them  through  mined 
seas,  chasing  the  elusive  submarine,  so  the  Men's  Naval 
Club  alone  remained  to  complete  the  picture  of  destroyer 
life  in  the  danger  zone. 

Dusk  was  falling  thickly  over  the,  harbour  when. we  walked 
down  to  the  quay  walls.  Here,  under  the  shelter  of  a  high 
hill,  the  tides  lapped  softly  around  the  hundred  and  odd 
vessels  whose  golden  lights  dotted  the  gloomy  waters  with 
shimmering  reflections.  But  having  only  come  in  from  the 
sea  that  morning,  I  knew  that  beyond  the  harbour  bonds 
the  Swells  were  running  mountains  high  under  the  urge  of 
a  heavy  wind.  Out  there,  far  to  sea,  half  a  hundred  ot 
our  destroyers  were  now  heaving  their  noses  up  to  the  dark 
skies,  again  plunging  head  downward  into  a  watery  abyss. 
But  we  had  finished  our  trick  at  that.  With  a  reminiscent 
but  comfortable  shudder,  we  turned  to  watch  the  boats, 
whose  red  and  green  lights  moved  like  swift  moths  between 
the  ships  and  the  quay. 

Under  the  go'.den  glare  of  the  stair  lights,  the  dark  mass 
of  a  boat  would  take  form  and  resolve  into  a  crowd  of 
figures  topped  by  two  score  of  bright,  upturned  faces. 
Being  English-born  myself,  I  can  give  without  suspicion  of 
national  conceit  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  both  these 
.  American  lads  and  those  I  had  seen  at  sea.  Clear  cut, 
simple  and  direct  in  speech,  quiet  and  courteous  in  manner^ 
they  look  all  that  I  know  them  to  be— the  finest  type  of  the 
world's  young  manhood.  As  boat  after  boat  unloaded, 
there  came  a  toy  whistle,  the  lights  of  a  train  came  up 
coding  around  a  curve  into  the  station  at  the  end  of  the 
quay. 

"The     'Doves'      Special,"      the       Ensign       explained. 

Havmg  more  money  to  spend,  our  boys  cut  most  of  the 
Irish  lads  up  in  the  city  out  of  their  girls,  and  so  many 
ructions  resulted  we  had  to  put  it  out  of  bounds.  But  when 
the  mountain  wouldn't  come  to  Mahomet,  he  just  naturally 
went  to  the  mountain.     As  the  sailors  can't  go  to  the  girl.s, 


the  girls  come  to  the  sailors.  Hundreds  of  theiii  Coiiie  doWii 
every  night  on   this  train." 

The  "  doves  "  were  already  pairing  when  we  gained  back 
to  the  street.  The  side  walks  rang  to  the  tippity-tap  of 
small  feet  moving  in  rhythn?  with  rolling  sailor  treads. 
Under  the  electric  glare  of  a'  shop  window,  the  face  of  a 
pretty  colleen  flashed  out,  the  cheeks  fresh  and  high-coloured 
from  persistent  kissing  by  climatic  fogs  and  rains,  the  Irish 
blue  eyes  and  red  mouth  laughing  up  at  a  tall  sailor  lad. 
Her  speech  ran  over  her  white  teeth  in  a  torrent  too  swift 
for  his  ears.  His  apology,  delivered  inJa  delightfully  soft 
southern  drawl,  drifted  back  to  me. 

"  Ah  really  doan'  know  what's  the  mattah  with  me. 
Ah'm  that  dull  I  doan'  seem  to  heah  ya'.  Will  you-all 
please  to  say  that  ovah  ag'in?  " 

The  repetition  was  evidently  quite  satisfactory.  His  hand 
tightened  on  her  arm.  The  arm  pulled  the  hand  close  to 
her  side  in  a  little  squeeze.  Then  they  passed  into  the 
gloom  beyond  the  window  lights.  It  was  all  very  pretty 
and  innocent^ — as  young  love  always  is.  Already  this  mighty 
pairing  has  resulted  in  a  few  international  marriages  of  the 
natural  healthy  kind  and  cannot  be  held  up  as  awful 
warning  in  the  Sunday  supplements. 

Following  in  this  couple's  wake,  we  come  presently  to 
the  one  native  Irish  attempt  to  supply  the  flotilla  with 
amusement.  If  five  thousand  English  or  French  sailors 
were  to  be  suddenly  "  based  "  in  some  small  American  city, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  a  week  would  see  it  transformed 
by  enterprising  amusement  caterers  into  a  miniature  Coney 
Island.  But  a  roller  skating  floor,  laid  down  in  a  ram- 
shackle barn  on  top  of  a  hill,  was  all  that  the  need  had  so 
far  produced.  Its  quality  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
just  after  we  stepped  in,  a  burly  destroyer  fireman  and  his 
little  colleen  partner  shot  through  the  end  wall  and  down 
the  hill  with  ease  and  celerity  that  surpassed  the  famous 
"  Fliver  Four  "  in  its  best  movie  stunt.  Fortunately,  they 
were  not  hurt.  The  shriek  of  horror  that  followed  the  crash 
had  scarcely  subsided  before  the  fireman  lifted  the  girl  back 
up  through  the  breach.  Quite  unconcerned,  they  joined  in 
again  the  skating. 

Music  there  was  none;  none  ot  tl^e  moonlight  numbers  nor 
kaleidoscopic  light  changes  beloved  of  skating  fans  -n 
in  American  rinks.  Neither  is  a  skating  sailor  the  most 
graceful  of  Nature's  creatures.  As  the  lads  struck  out, 
right  and  left,  their  wide  trousers  moved  with  raven 
flappings  in  rhythm  with  the  graceful  swing  of  their  part- 
ners' skirts.  The  arm  movement  of  beginners  was  also 
wonderful  to  behold,  for  when  uncertain  of  his  balance  a 
sailor  reaches  naturally  for  a  rope.  Such  snatchings  at 
each  other  and  the  empty  air !  But  what  cared  they  for 
appearances?  The  night  was  young;  the  floor  good;  their 
partners  pretty ;  what  more  could  Youth  ask?  Mingled 
with  laughter  and  small  screams,  the  roar  and  scrape  of 
their  skates  followed  us  down  hill  to  the  Naval  Club. 

A  low,  rambling  building,  the  Club  squats  on  the  quay 
wall,  so  close  to  the  water  that  one  might  pitch  a  stone  on 
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to  the  destroyers,  whose  crews  meet  the  cheer  of  its  lighted 
windows  coming  into  port  on  dark  nights.  Through  its 
hospitable  doorway  we  passed  at  once  into  a  wide  clean 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  where  bright  lights,  clean  white 
tables,  and  appetising  odours  combined  in  the  best  of 
welcomes.  Half  a  hundred  of  the  lads  we  had  seen  come 
ashore  were  turning  their  appetites  loose  on  short  orders 
of  steak,  chops,  fried  chicken,  and  the  like  served  with 
\egetab'.es,  bread,  butter,  and  mighty  mug  of  hot  "  Java  "; 
all  at  prices  no  higher,  than  those  which  obtained  in  the 
United  States  before  the  war.  Nothing  would  suit  the 
boatswain  in  charge  but  that  I  should  test  the  fare ;  and 
having  eaten  with  the  fo 'castle  messes  during  rrfy  cruise ; 
having  seen,  moreover,  the  captain  call  for  the  men's  dinner 
in  preference  to  his  own  ;  I  am  in  position  to  say  that  in 
the  American  Navy  the  man  before  tlie  mast  eats  as  well, 
if  not  better,  than  his  officer. 

Like  other  men,  however,  sailors  do  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  and  the  Club  supplies  other  needs — a  library,  reading 
and  writing  room,  billiard  room,  dormitories,  baths;  most 
important  of  all  from  the  men's  point  of  view,  a  cinema  show. 
The  pictures  shown  are  of  both  British  and  American  manu- 
facture, but  the  men  naturally  prefer  the  home-made  article. 
When  a  "  Fairbanks  "  or  "  Pickford  "  picture  is  shown — 
well,  the  theatre,  which  seats  at  least  eight  hundred,  is 
packed  with  officers  and  men. 

Unless  you  have  been  bucking  the  big  seas  for  a  few 
months  in  a  jacknife  of  a  destroyer  with  mines  and  torpedoes 
all  loose  all  round,  you  are  not  in  position  to  feel  the 
unalloyed  joy  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  sight  of 
"  Dag  "  Fairbanks  perched  on  a  chandelier  while  a  saloon 
'  brawl  .seethes  beneath. 

Neither  can  you  feel,  as  these  lads  fell,  sympathy  for  the 
simple  girl  who  endures  the  horrors  of  virtuous  poverty — 
on  the  screen  for  the  modest  compensation  of  five  thousand 
dollars  per  week.  When,  after  the  customary  harassments, 
she  snuggles  into  the  manly  hero's  arms,  safe  at  last  from 
further  persecutions,  a  sigh  passes  always  through  the  sailor 
audience.  You  know — that  is,  if  you  were  ever  young,  you 
know — the  embrace  has  recalled  to  each  a  whiff  of  rice 
powder,  the  caressing  touch  of  a  soft  cheek,  the  thrill  of 
clinging  lips,  the  wonderful  evening  when  his  first  girl 
yielded  her   young  body  to   his  arms. 

To  see  the  Club  at  its  best,  however,  you  must  go  there, 
as  I  did,  to  the  Saturday  evening  concert.  The  savoury 
odours  that  greeted  me  at  the  door  were,  if  possible,  richer 
and  more  enticing.  Certain  tootles  and  trumpetings  mingled 
with  them,  filtering  in  from  the  theatre  where  the  flotilla 
bandmaster — a  pay  clerk  who  bears  up  bravely  under  the 
handicap  cf  having  two-thirds  of  his  orchestra  always  afloat 
— was  drilling  the  residue  left  him  by  this  cruel  war.  There 
have  been  occasions  when  its  vicissitudes  left  him  only  the 
drum  and  trombones,  but  to-night  he  was  rejoicing  in  a 
fair   instrumental   balance. 

It  is  a  point  with  all  of  the  destroyer  skippers  to  make 
port  on  this  night,  if  they  can.  Indeed,  if  a  tithe  of  the 
curses  that  have  been  wished  on  laggard,  six-knot  convoys 
ever  come  home  to  roost,  the  U-boat  would  win  hands 
down  in  the  submarine  war. ,  By  eight  o'clock  one  could 
see  through  a  thick  tobacco  haze  that  the  pit  and  gallery 
were  crowded  with  officers  and  men.  Thick !  It  was  so 
thick  that  the  calcium  beam  for  the  first  picture  stabbed 
through  it  like  a  sunbeam  into  a  dusty  room.  By  the  time 
the  orchestra  split  the  evening  wide  open  with  a  rattling 
march,  the  old  familiar  HO2  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
However  the  trombones  secured  atmosphere  enough  for  their 
purposes,  T  really  do  not  know.  But  they  did.  The  noise 
was  there  to  prove  it. 

After  the  overture,  the  flotilla  comedian,  who  had  once 
done  "  time  "  on  a  vaudeville  circuit,  gave  a  sympathetic 
account  of  how  "  It  takes  a  long,  tall,  brown-skinned  gal 
to  make  a  cull'rd  preacher  lay  his  Bible  down."  He  was 
really  very  good ;  so  good  that  though  the  lads  smacked 
their  lips  and  said  "  Oooooh-ooh  !  "  at  the  pretty  model  in 
the  "  Artist  and  the  Iceman,"  this  was  merely  the  persiflage 
of -the  budding  male  animal,  it  did  not  diminish  the 
comedian's  laurels. 

It  requires,  however,  a  sentimental  ballad  of  the  good 
old-fashioned  sort  to  get  really  under  a  sailor's  skin,  and 
this  happened  when  a  raw  old  sea-dog,  who  looked  as 
though  music  and  all  its  affini'ies  were  quite  alien  to  his 
soul,  produced  a  fine  tenor  voice  from  his  capacious  chest 
and  rendered  therewith  a  touching  ditty  about  tears  and 
fears  and  smiles  and  wiles,  sighs,  blue  eyes,  and  similar 
of  love's  phenomena.  Talk  about  a  hit !  Not  till  he  had 
sung  all  he  knew  about  mother,  home,  sweethearts,  wives, 
not  till  he  had  wrung  their  deepest  and  icnderest  feelings 
dry,  did  they  let  that  man  off  the  stage. 

Sentimental,  you  say?  Bosh!  What  do  we  landsmen 
know  of  sentiment?  Surrounded  by  love,  with  a  surfeit  of 
feminity  always  under  our  eyes,   we  arc   not  in  position  to 


know  the  real  thing.  That  which  would  be  sentimentality 
in  a  landsman  is  genuine  feeling  in  a  sailor,  honest  and 
sincere,  raised  to  the  nth  degree  by  long  dreaming  in  the 
cold  night  watches  on  dangerous  seas.  Living  always  on 
the  borderland  between  life  and  death,  expectant  of  the 
torpedo  or  mine  that  will  send  him  across,  love,  friendship 
and  affection,  the  finest  of  human  relations,  are  in  the 
destroyer  sailor  deepened  and  intensified. 

1  quite  understand  the  sailor  lad  who  said  with  deep 
conviction,  "  .'\11  women  are  pretty."  He  merely  stated 
truth  as  it  is  mirrored  in  the  sailor  soul.  And  many  a 
landsman's  wife  will  envy  the  girl  whose  destroyer  husband 
writes  to  her  every  day.  His  letters,  it  is  true,  arrive  in 
batches  of  fifteen  and  twenty ;  but  happy  in  her  knowledge  of 
the  deep  love  in  which  his  pen  is  dipped,  she  reads  them 
over  and  over  again.  Asked  by  a  comrade  what  in  the 
world  he  could  find  to  write  about  in  the  narrow  life  at 
sea,   this  husband  answered  with  cryptic  truth  : 

"  My  lad,  there's  a  whole  lot  of  things  hidden,  yet,  from 
you." 

This  husband  was  more  fortunate  than  the  other  poor 
fellow  into  whose  envelope,  addressed  to  his  wife,  the  naval 
censor  slipped  by  mistake  the  ardent  love  letter  of  another 
man.  The  writing  was  different,  of  course,  but  the  signa- 
ture, "  Your  loving  Bill,"  was  the  same.  With  deep, 
feminine  craft,  she  argued  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  for 
him  to  get  some  other  man  to  pen  the  epistle,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  combined  affidavit  of  the  captain,  censor  and 
crew  to  the  effect  that  her  "  Bill  "  was  almost  ridiculously 
true,  was  required  to  persuade  her  to  give  him  another 
trial.  It  also  goes  without  saying — every  husband  knew 
it — that  let  "  Bill  "  walk  never  so  straitly,  he  will  be  under 
suspicion  for  the  rest  of   his  life. 

The  same  deep  sailor  feeling  turned  up  again  when, 
after  the  concert,  the  boatswain  showed  me  the  portraits 
of  his  young  wife  and  two  babes,  while  serving  a  stirrup 
cup  of  hot  "  Java  "  in  his  room.  They  hung  over  his  cot 
where  his  eyes  opened  upon  them  in  the  morning.  I  wish 
she  could  have  seen  him  looked  at  them !  But  she  must 
know.  • 

From  them  his  glance  went  to  a  framed  portrait  of 
Admiral  Sims  that  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  while 
sipping  the  "Java,"  we  judiciously  debated  as  to  the  best 
place  to  hang  it  in  the  Club.  If  the  good  man  had  had 
only  his  own  wish  to  consult,  the  Admiral  would  undoubtedly 
have  gone  up  between  his  children  and  wife.  But  that 
would  not  have  been  fair  to  the  other  men.  It  must  be 
hung  in  a  good  light  where  everyone  could  see  it  the  moment 
they  stepped  into  the  Club.  Just  where  -it  was  eventually 
placed  I  cannot  say.  But  this  much  I  do  know — judging 
from  the  keen  disappointment  of  the  entire  flotilla  when 
illness  prevented  the  Admiral  from  being  with  them  at  the 
Club  last  Christmas  Eve,  it  does  not  matter  much.  His 
image  stands  next  to  that  of  the  home  folks  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  men. 

Going  home,  I  paused  to  watch  the  busy  boats,  with  their 
brilliant  moth  lights,  ferrying  a  thousand  sailors  back  to 
their  floating  homes.  The  roar  of  the  rink  had  died  on  the 
hill.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  residents,  the  little  doves 
had  flown  on  the  10.30  express  back  to  their  cotes. 

At  the  quay  stairs  the  sputtering  arc  light  glared  down 
on  a  dense,  blue  mass  that  was  spotted  here  and  there 
■^frith  the  white  service  caps  of  the  patrols.  It  were  dan- 
gerous business  to  have  tried  to  embark  as  many  civilians 
from  that  one  stair.  But  as  each  boat  called  her  ship's 
name  and  pulled  in,  she  instantly  filled  from  a  stream  of 
leaping,  catlike  figures;  in  half  a  minute  shoved  off  again. 
Even  the  few  "  wildies  "  under  care  of  the  patrols,  who 
had  worshipped  with  Bacchus  instead  of  the  naval  Muses, 
dropped  in  like  babes  to  their  cradles.  By  eleven  they  were 
all  gone.  Out  on  the  harbour  the  golden  reflections  died 
as  ship  after  ship  doused  her  lights. 

It  seemed  so  happy  and  peaceful,  yet,  out  there  beyond  the 
heads,  the  black  seas  were  still  running  mountainously. 
Down  in  their  troughs,  climbing  their  watery  peaks,  half 
a  hundred  destroyers  were  moving  with  their  convoys  on 
their  appointed  ways.  Already  those  dark,  tempestuous 
seas  had  snatched  away  a  score  of  our  lads.  Within  a 
week  they  were  to  engulf  a  destroyer  with  half  her  crew. 
Many  of  those  I  had  just  seen  off  would  never  come  back 
again;  their  waim  dreamings,  in  the  night  watches,  glowing 
feeling,  would  be  quenched  by  the  cold  waves.  But — the 
others  would  carry  on ;  go  out  with  a  smile  to  face  the 
ever-present  death  ;  return  for  another  brief  holiday  at  next 
week's  end. 

Notice 

We  regret  to  announce  that  the  Press  Bureau  declines 
to  permit  the  publication  of  Mr.  Pollen's  article  entitled 
"The  Ships  and  the  Guns." 
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The  Turkish   Conspiracy — ix 

An   Account  of  the  German   Dictatorship   in   Constantinople 

Narrated  by  Mr.  Morgenthau,  late  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey 
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R.  MORGENTHA  U  relates  how  his  efforts  toward  getting  the  foreign  residents  out  of  Constantinople 
were  thwarted,  ostensibly  by  Turkish  negligence  and  apathy,  but  really  by  German  influence,  which 
domituited  Turkish  policy  from  the  day  that  Turkey  entered  the  War. 


A  few  hours  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Odessa  1  was  closeted 
with  Enver,  discussing  the  sub- 
ject which  was  then  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all  the  foreigners 
in  Turkey.  How  would  the 
Government  treat  its  resident 
enemies?  Would  it  intern  them, 
establish  concentration  camps, 
pursue  them  with  German  malig- 
nity, and  perhaps  apply  the 
favourite  Turkish  measure  with 
Christians  —  torture  and  mas- 
sacre? Thousands  of  enemy 
subjects  were  then  living  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  many  ot  them 
had  spent  their  whole  lives  there ; 
others  had  even  been  born  on 
Ottoman  soil.  All  these  people, 
when  wai'  broke  out,  had  every 
reason  to  expect  the  harshest 
kind  of  treatment.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  most  of 
them  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
murder.  The  Dardanelles  had 
been  closed,  so  that  there  was 
little  chance  that  outside  help 
could  reach  these  people ;  the 
capitulatory  rights,  under  which 
they  had  lived  for  centuries,  had 
been  abrogated.  There  was 
really  nothing  between  the 
foreign  residents  and  destruction 
except  the  American  flag.  The 
fortune  of  war  had  now  made  me, 
as  American  Ambassador,  the 
protector  of  all   British,    French, 

Serbian,  and  Belgian  subjects.  I  realised  from  the  begin- 
ning that  my  task  would  be  a  difficult  one.  On  'one  hand 
were  the  Germans,  urging  their  well-known  ideas  of 
repression  and  brutality ;  on  the  other  were  the  Turks,  with 
their  traditional  hatred  of  Christians  and  their  natural  instinct 
to  maltreat  those  who  are  helplessly  placed  in  their  power. 

Yet  I  had  certain  strong  arguments  on  my  side  and  I 
now  proceeded  to  urge  them  on  Enver.  I  Turkey  desired 
the  good  opinion  of  the  United  States,  and  hoped,  after  the 
war,  to  find  support  among  American  financiers.  At  that 
time  all  the  Embassies  in  Constantinople  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  would  be  the  peacemaker  ;  if  Turkey 
exjjected  us  to  be  her  friend,  I  now  told  Enver,  she  would 
have  to  treat  enemy  foreigners  in  a  civilised  way.  "  You 
hope  to  be  reinstated  as  a  world  power,"  I  said.  "  You 
must  remember,  that  the  civilised  world  will  carefully  watch 
you ;  your  future  status  will  depend  on  how  you  conduct 
yourself  in  war."  The  more  educated  Turks,  including 
Enver.  realised  that  the  outside  world  regarded  them  as 
a  pjeople  who  had  no  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  human 
life  or  the  finer  human  emotions,  and  they  keenly  resented 
this  attitude.  I  now  reminded  Enver  that  Turkey  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  disprove  all  these  criticisms.  "  The 
world  may  say  you  are  barbarians,"  I  argued,  "  show 
by  the  way  you  treat  these  alien  enemies,  that  you  are  not. 
Only  in  this  way  can  you  be  freed  permanently  from  the 
ignominy  of  the  capitulations.  Prove  that  you  are  \forthy 
of  being  emancipated  from  foreign  tutelage.  Be  civilised— 
be  modern  !  " 

In  view  of  what  was  happening  in  Belgium  and  Northern 
France  at  that  moment,  my  use  of  the  word  "  modern  " 
was  a  little  unfortunate.  Enver  quickly  saw  the  point.  Up 
to  this  time  he  had  maintained  his  usual  attitude  of  erect 
and  dignified  composure,  and  his  face,  as  always,  had  been 
attentive,  imperturbable,  almost  expressionless.  Now  in  a 
flash   his  whole   bearing   changed.      His   countenance  broke 


Bedri  Bey,  Prefect  of  Police  at 
Constantinople 

A  leader  of  the  Young  T  urks  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Talaat.  Mr.  Morgenthau's  attempts  to  protect  the  English 
and  French  became  a  contest  between  himself  and  Bedri,  who 
accepted  the  German  view  that  foreigners  should  not  be  treated 
with  "  too  great  leniency." 


into  a  cynical  smile,  he  leaned 
over,  brought  his  fist  down  on 
the  table,  and  said: 

"  .Modern!  No,  however  I'ur- 
key  shall  wage  war,  at  least  We 
shall  not  be  '  modern.'  That  is 
the  most  barbaric  system  of  all. 
We  shall  simply  try  to  be 
decent !   ' 

Naturally  I  construed  this  as 
a  promise.  I  understood  the 
changeableness  of  the  Turkish 
character  well  enough,  however, 
to  know  that  more  than  a  promise 
was  necessary.  The  Germans 
were  constantly  prodding  the 
Turkish  oHicials,  persuading  them 
to  adopt  the  favourite  German 
plan  of  operations  against  enemy 
aliens.  Germany  had  revived 
many  of  the  principles  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  warfare,  one  of 
her  most  barbaric  resurrections 
from  the  past  being  this  practice 
of  keeping  certain  representatives 
of  the  population,  preferably 
people  of  distinction  and  in- 
fluence, as  hostages  for  the 
"good  behaviour"  of  others. 
At  this  moment  the  German 
military  staff  was  urging  the 
Turks  to  keep  foreign  residents 
for  this  purpose.  Just  as  the 
Germans  held  non-combatants  in 
Belgium  as  security  for  the 
"  friendliness  "  of  the  Belgians, 
and  placed  Belgian  women  and 
children  at  the  head  of  their  advancing  armies,  so  the 
Germans  in  Turkey  were  now  planning  to  use  French  and 
British  residents  as  part  of  their  protective  system  against 
the  Allied  fleet.  That  this  sinister  influence  was  constantly 
at  work  I  well  knew ;  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  that 
I  should  meet  it  immediately,  and,  if  possible,  gain  the 
upper  hand  at  the  very  start.  I  decided  that  the  departure 
of  the  Entente  diplomats  and  residents  from  Constantinople 
would  really  put  to  the  test  my  ability  to  protect  the  foreign 
residents.  If  all  the  French  and  English  who  really  wished 
to  leave  could  safely  get  out  of  Turkey,  I  believed  that  this 
demonstration  would  have  a  restraining  influence,  not  only 
upon  the  Germans,  but  upon  the  underlings  of  the  Turkish 
official  world. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  the  railroad  station,  the  day 
following  the  break,  I  saw  that  my  task  was  not  to  be  a 
simple  one.  I  had  arranged  with  the  Turkish  authorities 
for  two  trains,  one  for  the  English  and  French  residents, 
which  was  to  leave  at  seven  o'clock,  and  one  for  the 
diplomats  and  their  staff,  which  was  to  go  at  nine.  But 
the  arrangement  was  not  working  according  to  schedule. 
The  station  was  a  surging  mass  of  excited  and  frightened 
.people,  the  police  were  there  in  full  force,  pushing  the 
crov\xis  back;  the  scene  was  an  indescribable  mixture  of 
soldiers,  gendarmes,  diplomats,  baggage,  and  Turkish  func- 
tionaries. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  was  Bedri 
Bey,  prefect  of  police,  a  lawyer  politician,  who  had  recently 
been  elevated  to  this  position,  and  who  keenly  realised  the 
importance  of  his  new  omce.  Bedri  was  an  intimate  friend 
and  political  subordinate  of  Talaat  and  one  of  his  most 
valuable  tools.  He  ranked  high  in  the  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress,  and  aspired  ultimately  to  obtain  a  cabinet 
position.  Perhaps  his  most  impelling  motive  was  his  hatred 
of  foreigners  and  foreign  influence.  In  his  eyes  Turkey 
was  the  land  exclusively  for  the  Turks ;  he  hated  all  the 
other  elements  in  its  population,  and  he  particularly  resented 
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The  Ministry  of  War 

This  was  the  headquarters  of  Enver  Patha.      It  was  in  this  building  that   Enver  gave  Mr.    Morgenthau  his  promise  not  to   illtreat  enemy  aliens.     "Will 
n  be  modem  i"  asked  the  American  Ambassador.     "  No— not  modern,"  said  Enver,  probably  thinking  of  Belgium,  "that  is  the  mcst   Kntbaric  sjstrm  of  nil — 


yoo 

Torkey  will  simply  try  to  be  decent  !" 

the  control  which  the  foreign  embassies  had  for  years  exerted 
in  the  domestic  concerns  of  his  country.  Indeed,  there 
were  few  men  in  Turkey  with  whom  the  permanent  abolition 
of  the  capitulations  was  such  a  heartfelt  issue.  Naturally, 
in  the  next  few  months  I  saw  much  of  Bedri ;  he  was  con- 
stantly crossing  my  path,  taking  an  almost  malicious 
pleasure  in  interfering  with  every  move  which  I  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  foreigners.  His  attitude  was  half  pro- 
voking, half  jocular;  we  were  always  trying  to  outwit  each 
other — I  attehipting  to  protect  the  French  and  British,  Bedri 
always  turning  up  as  an  obstacle  to  my  efforts;  the  fight 
for  the  foreigners,  indeed,  almost  degenerated  into  a  personal 
duel  between  the  'Prefect  of  Police  and  the  American 
Embassy.  Bedri  was  capable,  well  educated,  very  agile,  anfl 
not  particularly  iH-natured,  Jbut  he  loved  to  toy  with  a 
helpless  foreigner.  Naturally,  he  found  his  occupation  this 
evening  a  congenial  one. 

"  What's  all  the  trouble  about?  "  I  asked  Bedri. 

The  plans  had  been  changed,  he  answered;  the  seven 
o'clock  train  could  not  go.  This  was  the  one  that  had  been 
arranged  to  take  the  unofficial  residents.  Only  the  nine 
o'clock  train,  the  one  provided  to  take  the  diplomatic  forces 
to  Dedeagatch,  would  be  permitted  to  leave.  This  fact  that 
we  had  two  groups  of  passengers,  one  of  which  could  go 
and  the  other  of  which  could  not,  naturally  caused  great 
commotion;  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  did  not 
wish  to  leave  their  nationals  behind,  and  tlie  latter  refused 
to  believe  that  their  train,  which  the  Turkish  officials  had 
definitely  promised,  would  not  start  sometime  that  evening. 
I  immediately  called  up  Enver,  who  substantiated  Bedri's 
stat?rnent.  Turkey  had  many  subjects  in  Egypt,  he  said, 
whose  situation  was  causing  great  anxiety.  Before  the 
French  and  English  residents  could  leave  Turkey,  assurances 
must  be  given  that  the  rights  of  Turkish  subjects  in  these 
countries  would  be  protected.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  arrang- 
ing this  detail,  for  Sir  Louis  Mallet  immediately  gave  the 
necessary  assurances.  However,  this  did  not  settle  the 
matter;  indeed,  it  had  been  little  more  than  a  pretext.  Bedri 
still  refused  to  let  the  train  start ;  the  order  holding  it  up, 
he  said,  could  not  be  rescinded,  for  that  would  now  dis- 
arrange the  general  schedule  and  might  cause  accidents. 
I  recognised  all  this  as  mere  Turkish  evasion  and  I  knew 
that  the  order  had  come  from  a  higher  source  than  Bedri ; 
still  nothing  cou\d  be  done.  Moreover,  Bedri  would  let  no 
one  get  on  the  diplomatic  train  until  I  had  personally 
identified  him.  So  I  had  to  stand  at  a  little  gate,  and  pass 
upon  each  applicant.  Everyone,  whether  he  belonged  to 
the  diplomatic  corps  or  not,  attempted  to  force  himself 
through  this  narrow  passage-way,  and  we  had  an  old- 
fashioned  Brooklyn  Bridge  crush  on  a  small  scale.  People 
were  running  in  all  directions,  checking  baggage,  purchasing 
tickets,  arguing  with  officials,  consoling  distracted  women 
and  frightened  children,  while  Bedri,  calm  and  collectcci, 
watched  the  whole  pandemonium  with  unsympathetic  smile. 
Hats  were  knocked  off,  clothing  was  torn,  and,  to  add  to 
the  confusion,  Mallet,  the  British  Ambassador,  became 
involved  in  a  set-to  with  an  officious  Turk — the  Englishnvin 
winning  first  honours  easily,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Bompard,  the  French  Ambassador,  vigorously  shaking  a 
Turkish  policeman.  One  lady  dropped  her  baby  in  my 
arms,  another  handed  me  a  small  boy,  and  one  of  the  British 


secretaries  made  me  the  custodian  of  his  dog.  Meanwhile, 
Sir  Louis  Mallet  became  obstreperous  and  refused  to  leave ; 
he  had  an  idea  that  he  should  stay  there  until  the  last  British 
subject  had  safely  left  Turkey.  But  I  told  him  that  he  was 
no  longer  the  protector  of  the  British;  that  I,  as  American 
Ambassador,  had  assumed  this  responsibility ;  and  that 
I  could  hardly  assert  myself  in  this  capacity  if  he  remained 
in  Constantinople.  Moreover,  I  suggested  that  he  remain 
at  Dedeagatch  for  a  few  days  and  await  the  arrival  of  his 
fellow  British.  If  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  them  out 
of  the  country,  then  he  .could  return.  Sir  Louis  reluctantly 
accepted  my  point  of  view  and  boarded  the  train.  As  the 
train  left  the  station  I  caught  my  final  glimpse  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  sitting  in  his  private  car,  almost  buried  in 
a  mass  of  trunks,  satchels,  boxes  and  diplomatic  pouches, 
surrounded  by  his  embassy  staff,  and  sympathetically 
watched  by  his  first  secretary's  dog. 

The  unofficial  foreigners  remained  in  the  station  several 
hours,  hoping  that,  at  the  last  moment,  they  would  be 
permitted  to  go.  Bedri,  however,  was  inexorable.  Their 
position  was  almost  desperate.  They  had  given  up  their 
quarters  in  Constantinople,  and  now  found  themselves  prac- 
tically stranded.  Some  were  taken  in  by  friends  for  the 
night ;  others  found  accommodations  in  hotels.  But  their 
situation  caused  the  utmost  anxiety.  Evidently,  despite  all 
official  promises,  Turkey  was  determined  to  keep  these 
foreign  residents  as  hostages.  On  the  one  hand  were  Enver 
and  Talaat,  telling  me  that  they  intended  to  conduct  their 
war  in  a  humane  manner,  and,  on  the  other,  were  their 
underlings,  such  as  Bedri,  behaving  in  a  fashion  that 
negatived  all  these  civilised  pretensions.  The  fact  was  that 
the  officials  were  quarrelling  among  themselves  about  the 
treatment  of  foreigners;  and  the  German  General  Staff  was 
telling  the  cabinet  that  they  were  making  a  great  mistake 
in  showing  any  leniency  to  their  enemy  afiens.  Finally,  I 
succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for  them  to  leave  the 
following  day.  Bedri,  in  more  complaisant  mood,  spent 
that  afternoon  at  the  Embassy  visaing  passports;  we  both 
went  to  the  station  in  the  evening  and  started  the  tram 
safely  to  Dedeagatch.  I  gave  a  box  of  candy — "Turkish 
Delights  " — to  each  one  of  the  fifty  women  and  children 
on  the  train ;  it  altogether  was  a  happy  party,  and  they 
made  no  attempt  to  hide  their  relief  at  leaving  Turkey.  At 
Dedeagatch  they  met  the.  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  reunion 
that  took  place,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  extremely  touch- 
ing. I  was  made  happy  by  receiving  many  testimonials  of 
their  gratitude,  in  particular  a  letter  signed  by  more  than  a 
hundred  expressing  their  thanks  to  Mrs.  Morgenthau,  the 
embassy  staff,  and  myself. 

There  were  still  several  who  wished  to  go,  and  next  day 
I  called  on  Talaat  in  their  behalf.  I  found  him  in  one  of 
his  most  gracious  moods.  The  cabinet,  he  said,  had  care- 
fully considered  the  whole  matter  of  English  and  French 
residents  in  Turkey ;  my  arguments,  he  added,  had  greatly 
influenced  them.  They  had  reached  the  formal  decision  that 
enemy  aliens  could  leave  or  remain,  as  they  preferred. 
There  would  be  no  concentration  camps,  they  could  pursue 
their  usual  business  in  peace,  and,  so  long  as  they  behaved 
themselves,  they  would  not  be  molested.  Talaat  said  that 
the  Turks,  by  their  treatment  of  their  resident  enemies, 
proposed   to  show  the   world  that   they  were   not  a   race  of 
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barbarians.  In  return  for  this  promise  he  asked  a  favour 
of  me;  would  1  not  see  that  Turkey  was  praised  in  the, 
American  and  Europem  Press  for  this  decision.  I  went 
home  and  immediately  sent  for  Mr.  1  heron  Damon,  corre- 
spondent of  the  Associated  Press,  Dr.  Lederer,  correspondent 
of  the  "  Berliner  Tageblatt,"  and  Dr.  Sandler,  who  repre- 
sented the  Paris  "  Herald,"  and  gave  them  interviews, 
praising  the  attitude  of  Turkey  toward  the  foreign  residents. 
I  also  cabled  the  news  to  Washington,  London,  and  Partis, 
and   to  all  our  consuls. 

Hardly    had    I    finished   with    the  correspondents   when    I 
again  received  alarming  news.     I  had  arranged  for  another 
train  that  evening,   and   I   now  heard   that  the  Turks  were 
refusing    to   vist^ 
the  passports  of 
those  whose   de- 
parture    I     had 
provided        for. 
.  Again  I  went  to 
the  railroad  sta- 
tion,   and    again 
I   found   a    mass 
of     distracted 
people  ;      the 
women       were 
weeping,  and  the 
children    scream- 
ing,      while      a 
platoon   of    Tur- 
kish        soldiers, 
commanded      by 
a  n       undersized 
popinjay      of      a 
major,       was 
driving       every- 
body  out  of  the 
station   with   the 
flat  sides  of  their 
guns.     Bedri,  as 
usual,  was  there, 
and,     as     usual, 
was   clearly    en- 
joying   the   con- 
fusion ;  certain  of 


the  passengers,  he  told  me,  had  not  paid  their  income-tax, 
and,  for  this  reason,  they  wou'.d  not  be  permitted  to  leave.  I 
announced  that  I  would  be  responsible  for  this  payment. 

"I  can't  get  ahead  of  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  can  I?" 
said  Bedri,  with  a  laugh.  From  this  we  all  thought  that 
my  offer  had  settled  the  matter  and  that  the  train  would 
leave  as  per  schedule.  But  then  suddenly  came  another 
order  holding  it  up  again. 

Since  I  had  just  had  my  interview  with  Talaat,  this  action 
somewhat  nettled   me.     I   jumped   into  my   automobile  and 
went  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  where  he  usually  had  his  head- 
quarters.    Finding    no   one   there,    I   told    the  chauffeur   to 
drive   ^irect   to  Talaat's    house.      Sometime    before    I    had 
visited  Enver  in  his  domestic  surroundings,  and  this  occasion 
now   gave   me   the  opportunity   to  compare   his   manner   of 
life  with  that  of  his  more  powerful  associate.     The  contrast 
was  a  startling  one.     I  haa  found   Enver  living  in  luxury, 
in  one   of  the  most   aristocratic   parts   of   the   town ;    while 
now  I  was  driving  to  one  of  the  poorer  sections.     We  came 
to   a  narrow  istreefc,   bordered    by    little   rough,    unpainted 
wooden  houses;  only  one  thing  distinguished  this  thorough- 
fare  from  all  others  in   Constantinople  and  suggested  that 
it  was  the  abiding  place  of  the  most  powerful  man  in  tbc 
Turkish   Empire.     At  either   end  stood  a  policeman  letting 
no  one  enter  who  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
doing  so.     Our  auto,  like  all  others,  was  stopped,   but  we 
were  promptly   permitted   to  pass  when  we  explained   who 
we    were.      As    contrasted    with    Enver's    palace,    with    its 
innumerable  rooms  and  gorgeous  furniture,  Talaat's  house 
'was    an    old,   rickety,    wpoden,    three-storey    building.     All 
this,    I   afterward   learned,    was   part   of  the    setting   which 
Talaat  had  staged  for  his  career.     Like  many  an  American 
politician,    he    had    found    his  position    as  a    man   of    "  the 
people  "    a  valuable    political    asset,    and    he    knew   that    a 
sudden  display  of  prosperity   and  ostentation  would  weaken 
his  influence  with  the  Union  and  Progress  Committee,  most 
of   whose  members,   likt  himself,   had  risen  from  the  lower 
walks   of    life.     The   contents    of    the  house   were  quite  in 
keeping  with   the  exterior.     There  were  no  suggestions  of 
Oriental    magnificence.     The  furniture    was   cheap ;    a    few 
coarse  prints  hung  on  the  walls,  and  one  or  two  well  worn 
rugs   were   scattered   on    the   floor.     On    one    side    stood    a 
wooden  table,  and  on  this  rested  a  telegraph  instrument — 
once  Talaat's  means  of  earning  a  living,  and  now  the  means 
by  which  he   communicated    with    his   associates. 


The  Big  Boss  in   Pyjamas 

Amid  these  surroundings  I  wnited  for  a  few  minutes  the 
entrance  ot  the  Big  Boss  of  Turkey.  In  due  time,  a  door 
opened  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  a  huge,  lumbering, 
gaily  decorated  figure  entered.  I  was  startled  by  the 
contrast  which  this  Talaat  presented  to  the  one  who  had 
become  such  a  familiar  figure  to  me  at  the  Sublime  Porte. 
It  was  no  longer  the  Talaat  of  the  European  clothes  and 
the  thin  veneer  of  European  manners;  the  man  whom  I  now 
saw  looked  like  a  real  Bulgarian  gipsy.  Talaat  wore  the 
usual  red  Turkish  fez;  the  rest  of  his  bulky  form  was 
clothed  in  thick  grey  pyjamas ;  and  from  this  mass  of  colour 
protruded    a    rotund,    smiling   face.       His     mood     was    haff 

genial,  half 
d  e  p  r  e  c  a  ting ; 
Talaat  w  e  '  1 
understood  what 
pressing  busi- 
ness had  led  me 
to  invade  his 
domestic  pri- 
vacy, and  his 
behaviour  re- 
sembled that  of 
the  unrepentant 
bad  boy  in 
school.  He 
came  and  sat 
down  with  a 
good-  natured 
grin,  and  began 
to  make  excuses. 
Quietly  the  door 
opened  again, 
and  a  hesitating 
little  girl  was 
pushed  into  the 
room,  bringing 
a  tray  of  cigar- 
ettes and  coffee. 
Presently  I  saw 
that  a  young 
woman,  appar- 
ently       about 


Turkish  Troops 

The  soldier  who  fights  bravely  because  death  in  baltle  means  immediate  introduction  to  Paradise. 


twenty-five  years  old,  was  standing  back  of  the  child,  urging 
her  to  enter.  Here  then  were  Talaat's  wife  and  adopted 
daughter ;  I  had  already  discovered  that,  while  Turkish 
women  never  enter  society  or  act  as  hostesses,  they  are 
extremely  inquisitive  about  their  husbands'  guests,  and  like 
to  get  surreptitious  glimpses  of  them.  Evidently  Madame 
Talaat,  on  this  occasion,  was  not  satisfied  with  her  pre- 
liminary view,  for,  a  few  minutes  later,  she  appeared  at  a 
window  directly  opposite  me,  but  entirely  ^unseen  by  her 
husband,  who  was  facing  in  the  other  direction,  and  there 
she  remained  very  quiet  and  very  observant  for  several 
minutes.  As  she  Was  in  the  house,  she  was  unveiled ;  her 
face  was  handsome  and  intelligent ;  and  it  was  quite  apparent 
that  she  enjoyed  this  close-range  view  of  an  American 
Ambassador. 

"  Well,  Talaat,"  I  said,  realising  that  the  time  had  come 
for  plain  speaking,  "  don't  you  know  how  foolishly  you  are 
acting?  You  told  me  a  few  hours  ago  that  you  had  decided 
to  treat  the  French  and  English  decently  and  you  asked  me 
to  publish  this  news  in  the  American  and  foreign  Press. 
I  at  once  called  in  the  newspaper  men  and  told, -them  how 
splendidly  you  were  behaving.  And  this  at  your  own 
request !  The  whole  world  will  be  reading  about  it  to- 
morrow. Now  you  are  doing  your  best  to  counteract  all 
my  efforts  in  your  behalf ;  here  you  have  repudiated  your 
first  promise  to  be  decent.  Are  you  going  to  keep  the 
promises  you  made  me?  Will  you  stick  to  them,  or  do 
you  intend  to  keep  changing  your  mind  all  the  time?  Now 
let's  have  a  real  understanding.  The  thing  we  Americans 
particularly  pride  ourselves  on  is  keeping  our  word.  We  do 
it  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  We  refuse  to  deal  with 
people  as  equals  who  do  not  do  this.  You  might  as  well 
understand  now  that  we  can  do  no  business  with  each  other 
unless  I  can  depend  on  your  promises." 

"  Now,  this  isn't  my  fault,"  Talaat  answered.  "  The 
Germans  are  to  blame  for  stopping  that  train.  The  German 
Chief  of  Staff  has  just  returned  and  is  making  a  big  fuss, 
saying  that  we  are  too  easy  with  the  French  and  English 
and  that  we  must  not  let  them  go  away.  He  says  that  we 
must  ke^  them  for  hostages.  It  was  his  interference  that 
did  this." 

That   was   preciselv   what   I  had  suspected.      Talaat   had 

given   me  his  promise,   then  Bronsart,  head  ot  the  German 

Staff,  had  practically  countermanded   his  orders.      Talaat's 

admission   gave   me   the   opening   which    I    had  wished  for. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Compulsory  Education :    By  L.  P.  Jacks 


STRICTLY  speaking,  there  is  not,  never  has  been, 
and  never  will  be,  such  a  thing  as  compulsory  educa- 
tion. You  can  compel  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  you  can  compel  the  children  (within 
limits)  to  learn  their  lessons  ;  but  so  long  as  words 
have  a  meaning,  you  will  never  compel  anybody  to  be 
■"educated."  All  education  is  a  joint  operation  of  teacher 
and  learner,  and  unless  the  learner  willingly  contributes  his 
share,  nothing  that  the  teacher  can  do  for  him,  or  compel 
him  to-  do  for  himself,  will  make  him  an  educated  human 
being. 

No  matter  with  what  powers  and  terrors  the  teacher  may 
■be  armed,  the  learner,  if  he  is  so  minded,  can  always  thwart 
"him.  He  can  thwart  him  by  forgetting  what  he  has  been 
taught.  He  can  thwart  him  by  refusing  to  beheve  it.  He 
-can  thwart  him  by  despising  it.  He  can  thwart  him  by 
applying  it  to  the  opposite  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Of  course,  when  a  youth  has  acquired  a  certain  mental 
training  by  being  compelled  to  learn  something  he  despises, 
disbeheves,  and  is  determined  to  forget — though  he  will  . 
never  acquire  much  mental  training  on  those  terms — some 
•echo  of  this  disciphne  will  always  hnger  in  his  mind.  But 
he  may  still  turn  it  to  uses  which  thwart  the  essential  objects 
for  which  it  was  given  him.  He  may  use  it  for  playing  the 
part  of  a  great  rascal  or  a  clever  fool.  Put  it  as  you  will,  the 
'learner  has  the  major  control  of  the  situation.  He  can  only 
be'  educated  by  his  own  connivance.  Education  is  by  con- 
sent, not  by  compulsion. 

The  word  "education"  inevitably  suggests  to  our  minds 

the  picture  of  a  school.     We  see  the  pedagogue  sitting  at  his 

desk  and  ruling  the  situation  with  a  rod  of  iron.     We  see 

■the  children  on  the  forms,  submitting  to  a  system  imposed 

upon  them  by  wise  elders,  doing  as  they  are  bid,  learning 

what  they  are  given,  and  being  caned  or  "kept  in"  if  they 

kick  or  refuse.     "Compulsion"  is  naturally  associated  with 

such   a  scene,   and  schoolfnasters,   who   are  not  the  least 

tyrannical  of  mankind,  are  only  too  apt  to  accept  the  word 

as  appropriate  and  pleasing.     The  use  of  the  term  "master" 

or  "mistress"  to  define  the  school-teacher's  office  betrays 

this  bias  towards  tyranny  in  a  very  significant  manner.     We 

have  only  to  read  the  utterances  on  education  which  come 

from  professional  teachers  to  see  how  deeply  rooted,  and  how 

•difficult  to  uproot,  is  the  notion  that  education  consists  in 

•playing  the  part  of  ""master" — that  is,  in  imposing  a  system 

lupon  those  who,  in  the  last  resort,  must  be  coerced  into 

receiving  it.     The  learner — in  jacket  and  knickerbockers — 

does  not  know  what  is  good  for  him  to  learn.     But  the 

teacher— in  cap  and  gojvn — knows  ;  and  the  relation  between 

(the  two  is  conceived  accordingly.     The  teacher  is  "master" 

and  the  learner  is — what  shall  we  say  ?     Not  exactly  slave 

or  servant,  but  one  whose  essential' part  in  the  joint  opera- 

,tion  is  even  more  submissive — to  learn  what  he  is  set  and  to 

believe  what  he  is  told.     Compulsory  education,  of  course  t 

This  is  how  the  matter  comes  to  be  conceived  when  we 

treat  education,  as  we  almost  invariably  do,  in  the  form  of 

a  schoolmaster's  problem.     Fundamentally,  it  is  nothing  of 

the  kind.     It  is  a  social  problem,  and  the  biggest  of  them  all. 

It  is  a  question  of  the  type  of  culture  best  suited  to  the 

requirements  of  the  age.     We  have  to  consider  not  alone 

what  it  is  abstractly  desirable  that  people  should  be  taught, 

but  still  more  what  they  are  capable  of  assimilating  and 

what  they  are  willing  to  learn.     Viewed  in  this  large  way, 

it  is  ipimediately  apparent  that  compulsion  is  out  of  the 

question.     You  can  never  impose  upon  the  public,  upon  the 

age,  upon  the  "uneducated  classes"  if  you  will,  a  type  of 

culture  fhey  dislike,  distrust,  and  are  unwilling  to  receive. 

Our  stock  image  of  a  party  in  jacket  and  knickerbockers, 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  party  in  cap  and  gown,  on  the  other, 
is  not  applicable  to  the  world  at  large,  or  applicable  only  by 
putting  the  jacket  and  knickerbockers  on  those  who  fancy 
themselves  entitled  to  the  cap  and  gown.  The  uneducated 
classes  are  by  no  means  willing  to  be  educated  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  do  not  know  what  is  good  for  them,  and 
that  "we"  do.  They  will  never  accept  from  "us"  a  type  of 
culture  which,  they  do  not  value  and  have  no  opportunity 
ot  applying.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  Yorkshire  operative 
to  the  present  writer,  on  learning  that  he  came  from  0<ford  : 
"  Make  no  mistake  about  one  thing  :  we  working  men  mean 
to  have  education  ;  btU  we  are  not  f;oin^  to  take  it  from  yon." 
The  very  first  point  we  have  to  grasp  is  that  if  we  are  to 
have  any  success  with  education  we  must  al)andon  the 
attempt  at  compulsion,  and  must  dismiss  the  word,  with  all 
its  bag  and  baggage,  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  subject. 


By  compulsion,  1  mean  the  policy  or  the  action  of  an  intellec- 
tual ehte,  a  learned  aristocracy,  who  think  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  or  tire  power  to  impose  their  type  of  culture 
on  the  world  at  large,  on  the  community  in  general.  I  mean 
the  notion  that  the  community  is  divided  into  two  classes 
— an  educated  class  in  cap  and  gown,  and  an  uneducated 
class  in  jacket  and  knickerbockers — and  that  the  former 
are  the  "masters"  of  a  school,  in  which  the  latter  are  the 
pupils,  ready  to  learn  what  they  are  taught  and  to  believe  as 
they  are  bidden.  Not  until  these  notions  have  been  utterly 
discarded  and — I  must  add — not  until  the  airs  of  superiority 
which  usually  go  with  them  have  been  finally  abandoned, 
shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  first  step  towards  the 
solution  of  our  problem.  , 

Class  Misunderstanditig 

If  the  educated  classes  would  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to.  get  into  a  little  closer  touch  with  the  uneducated  their 
eyes  would  be  quickly  opened  to  the  truth  of  this  matter. 
They  would  discover  that  the  so-called  "indifference  of  the 
masses"  to  education  has  been  wholly  misconceived  and 
misnamed.  The  masses  are  not  indifferent  to  education  ; 
but  they  are  profoundly  distrustful  of  the  particular  sort  bf 
education  that  is  being  offered  them,  and  for  good  reasons  of 
their  own.  Moreover,  they  bitterly  resent  being  treated  as 
the  jacket-and-knickerbocker  party.  They  even  deny  that 
they  are  uneducated — or,  rather,  and  the  correction  is  im- 
portant, they  deny  that  "we"  are  educated.  They  regard 
us  as  a  very  inefficient  lot.  They  think  that  they  under- 
stand their  business  better  than  we  understand  ours,  and 
since  the  test  of  education  is  the  understanding  of  one's 
own  business,  they  are  convinced  that  we  are  less  educated 
than  themselves.  They  see  no  good  to  be  gained  by  swal- 
lowing our  culture.  At  the  present  time,  especially,  they 
point  to  the  appalling  mess  the  "educated  classes"  have 
made  of  things ;  they  see  how  fatal  the  mess  would  have 
been  if  the  "uneducated  classes"  had  not  come  to  the  rescue  ; 
and  they  are  more  than  ever  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
culture  we  offer  them  with  distrust.  Indeed,  they  have  all 
they  can  do  to  restrain  themselves  from  bidding  us  "get  out." 
On  the  whole,  I  believe  they  have  sounder  notions  of 
education  than  we  have.  "Education,"  they  say,  "must 
take  the  form  of  teaching  us  to  make  the  best  of  the  life  we 
have  to  live.  But  the  education  you  are  offering  us  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  that  Hfe.  It  is  at  best  an  orna- 
ment. It  has  done  you  little  good — witness  the  mess  you 
have  made  of  things.  It  would  do  us  no  good  at  all.  It  is 
not  suited  to  the  life  we  have  to  live.  It  would  hinder  us 
far  more  than  it  would  help.  It  is  a  foreign  product,  an 
exotic  thing,  a  bit  of  a  flower  garden  set  down  in  the  middle 
of  a  cornfield."  Such  are  their  thoughts  ;  but  let  no  one 
suppose  they  indicate  "a  gross  materialism."  There  is  far 
more  ideaUsm  at  the  back  of'  them  than  appears  at  first 
sight.  To  be  a  moral  idealist  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  go  up  and  down  the  world,  perhaps  in  company  with 
the  devil,  spouting  eloquence  about  the  moral  ideal.  These 
people  are  convinced  that  their  life,  hard  as  it  is,  could  be 
transformed  into  a  fine  and  noble  life  if  only  they  were  edu- 
cated for  that  object.  Their  complaint  is  that  we  are  trying 
to  educate  them  for  another  sort  of  life  which  they  know 
they  cannot  sustain,  and  are  not,  in  fact,  desirous  of  hving. 
And  there  is  no  compulsion  which  can  make  them  think 
otherwise.  He  who  acts  as  though  thare  were  is  living  in 
a  fool's  paradise. 

If  anybody  doubts  these  things  let  him  consider  the 
Germans.  The  Germans  are  the  greatest  exponents  of  com- 
pulsory education  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  their  own 
eyes  they  are  the  educated  class  of  the  universe,  and  their 
policy  accordingly  is  to  impose  their  culture  on  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Germany,  observe,  is  to  be  not  merely  the  master 
but  the  schoolmaster  of  all  nations.  She  alone  knows  what  is 
good  for  them.  She  alone  is  to  wear  the  cap  and  gown  and 
to  wield  the  rod.  The  others  are  in  jacket  and  knicker- 
bockers.'^  "One  single  highly-cultivated  German  warrior," 
says  Haeckel,  "represents  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral 
Hfe  than  hundreds  of  the  raw  children  of  nature,  whom 
England,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy  .oppose  to  him."  And, 
as  though  this  were  not  enough,  only  the  other  day  von 
KGlilmann  spoke  of  compelling  the  goodwill  of  Germany's 
foes,  so  that  wc  are  not  only  to  be  forced  to  accept  her  culture, 
but  forced  to  accept  it  with  delight  and  gratitude.  This  is 
compulsory  education  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.     Who 
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does  not  recognise  the  voice  of  tlie  self-styled  educated  class 
dictating  to  the  uneducated  what  they  are  to  think,  to  believe, 
and  to  practise  ?  And  how  do  we  answer  these  would-be 
German  "masters"  in  the  school  of  mankind?  Do  we  not 
answer  precisely  in  the  words  of  my  Yorkshire  friend  :  "Yes, 
we  all  want  education.  But  we  are  not  going  to  take  if 
from  you." 

In  many  of  its  aspects  our  cdiKational  policy  hitherto 
might  be  compared,  not  imjustly,  to  an  attempt  to  grow 
roses  in  Greenland.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  we  have 
based  the  attempt  on  arguments  which,  in  their  abstract 
form,  are  unanswerable.  What  flower  is  more  lovely  than 
the  rose  ?  What  country  needs  it  more  than  Greenland— 
"to  cheer  the  gloomy  landscape  and  perfume  the  scentless 
air."  And  who  would  deny  the  beauty  of  the  culture  founded, 
as  our  whole  educational  system  still  remains,  on  the  dear 
old  classical  tradition  ?  As  a  flower  to  wear  in  the  buttonhole 
of  civilisation  no  otlier  can  compare  with  it.  And  yet  this 
culture  is  distinctly  exotic  to  the  climate.  In  these  regions 
of  sudden  frost  and 'long  winter,  it  can  only  flourish  under 
hot-house  conditions,  and,  when  one  comes  to  reflect,  never 
has  flourished  otherwise.  And  I,  for  one,  am  all  in  favour 
of  keeping  up  a  hot-house  here  and  there  for  the  devoted 
culture  of  this  beautiful  and  precious  plant,  for  I  doubt  if 
any  flower  of  native  growth  has  an  equal  in  fragrance  or  love- 
liness. But  it  can  never  be  acclimatised  in  this  soil.  The 
praises  sung  in  its  honour  are  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  its  actual  value  in  achieving  the  object  of  education, 
which  is  simply  that  of  teaching  men  to  ^make  the  best  of 
the  life  ihey  have  to  live. 

And  j'ct  for  generations  past  we  have  been  trying  to  force 
this  culture  on  a  civilisation  which  cannot  sustain  it,  nay, 
on  a  civilization  which  it  cannot  sustain — and  that  is  what 
education  ought  to  do.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  growing 
roses  in  Greenland.  The  roses  are  good  for  Greenland,  but 
Greenland  is  not  good  for  the  roses — unless  indeed  we  cover 
the  whole  country  in  with  glass  and  set  up  a  heating 
apparatus  of  sufficient  power  to  keep  it  warm.  On  the  whole 
it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Greenlanders  are  "  in- 
different" to  these  sage  proposals.  And  there  is  no  method 
of  "  compulsion  "  which  can  make  them  anything  else. 

Abandoning  the  habits  of  mind,  and  the  policy,  which 
make  education  an  attempt  by  one  class  to  force  its  culture 
on  another  which  does  not  want  it,  can  we  find  a  better  way  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  foster,  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  our  time, 
a  type  of  culture  of  which  we  could  say  "  this  is  education 
not  by  compulsion  but  by  consent."  Here  teachers  and 
taught  are  at  one  in  what  they  value  and  in  wliat  they 
desire.  The  old  relation  of  cap  and  gown  versus  jacket  and 
knickerbockers  is  abolished.  The  old  idea  that  the  one  side 
are  all  potters,  and  the  other  side  nothing  but  clay  no  longer 
rules  the  situation.  The  two  sides  are  now  co-operating 
partners  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  aim.  Education  has 
become  reconciled  witli  democracy. 

I  believe  that  the  word  "labour"  gives  us  the  right  clue. 
And,  lest  the  reader  should  here  lay  down  my  article  in 
disgust,  I  will  say  at  once  that  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that 
education  should  choose  its  tune  to  please  the  Labour  Party ; 
still  less  that  it  should  aim  at  turning  us  all  into  "economi- 


cally tifiricnt  in  t:uments"  to  please  the  employers.  As  to 
botli  of  these  things,  God  forbid  I  I  am  thinking  of  labour 
in  terms  I  have  learnt  from  great  teachers.  I  regard  it  as 
the  very  stuff  or  raw  material  of  all  human  life  and  the 
"  pass- word  into  everything  that  makes  life  worth  living." 

A  very  few  simple  principles  need  to  be  firmly  grasped. 
First,  that  every  man  is,  essentially,  what  his  labour  makes 
him  ;  whence  it  follows  at  once  that  unless  he  is  educated  by 
his  labour  he  is  not  educated  at  ail.  If  his  education,  con- 
ducted on  the  roses-in-Greenland  principle,  pulls  him  in  one 
direction  and  his  labour  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  man  will 
be  pulled  in  two,  but  not  educated — a  proposition  which 
holds  equally  true  of  the  Viceroy  of  India,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  meanest  liodman. 
The  educated  man  is,  before  all  else,  the  man  who  under- 
stands everything  about  his  own  job  and  e'nough  about  other 
peoples'  jobs  to  enable  him  to  co-operate  with  them  intelli- 
gently in  the  social  complex.  Per  contra,  he  who  understands 
everything  about  somebody  else's  job — for  example,  tlio  navi- 
gation of  a  Roman  trireme — ami  next  to  nothing  about  his 
own,  may  well  stand  as  the  type  of  the  «meducated  man. 
Alas,  there  are  many  such  in  these  days  on  the  cap-and-gown 
side  of  the  ditch.  To  this  we  may  add  the  further  axioms — 
I  call  them  so  because  they  are  among  the  most  indisputable 
truths  under  the  sun  — tliat  the  only  happy  man  is  the  man 
who  enjoys  his  job,  and  the  only  good  man  is  he  who  does  it 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Grasping  these  perfectly  simple  principles,  we  come  in  sight 
of  our  ultimate  objective.  The  aim  must  be  not  merely  to 
educate  labour,  but  to  see  to  it  that  all  labour  becomes  an  educa- 
tion. No  educational  policy  is  worthy  of  its  name  wiiich 
stops  short  of  seeking  to  turn  the  whole  labour  of  the  com- 
munity, from  the  Viceroy  of  India  to  the  hodman,  into  one 
vast  continuation  school.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
education  is  not  merely  a  schoolmaster's  problem  (though  it 
includes  that),  but  a  social  problem  of  the  first  magnitude — 
a  problem  never  to  be  solved  in  isolation  as  an  affair  of 
educational  experts,  but  in  intimate  connection  with  a  wise 
and  broad  conception  of  the  general  needs,  aims,  and  values 
of  social  life. 

It  is  high  time  to  have  done  with  this  Prussian  tomfoolerj' 
about  "  the  educated  class "  which  is  to  "  compel "  the 
"  uneducated  "  to  learn  its  lessons.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
is  onl}'  one  class,  that  of  the  uneducated,  to  which  we  all 
belong.  As  a  community  we  have  still  to  learn  the  ABC 
of  education.  Let  us  then  school  ourselves  to  think  of 
education  in  terms  of  labour,  remembering  that  labour  is  the- 
common  stuff  of  all  human  life,  and  giving  to  the  word  a 
meaning  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  every  man  who  has  a- 
definite  status  and  occupation  in  the  fabric  of  scKiety. 
The  labour  problem  and  the  education  problem  are  not  two. 
They  are  one.  That  surely  is  the  A  B  C  of  the  whole- 
matter. 

I  have  tried  to  think  out  a  short  formula  which  would 
indicate  the  point  at  which  the  aims  of  labour — xmderstood 
in  the  largest  sense — and  the  aims  of  educat  on  coincide. 
The  nearest  I  can  get  to  it  at  present  is  this  :  "  that  every 
man  shall  enjoy  his  day's  work  and  a  good  article  come  oat 
at  the  end  of  it." 


The  Dragon  in  Exile  :  By  J.  O.  P.  Bland 


WHEN,  years  hence,  the  world  at  peace  has 
leisijre  to  cast  its  final  profit  and  loss  account 
of  the  great  war,  this  much,  at  least,  there 
will  be  to  set  against  all  its  burden  of  sorrow 
and  suffering  and  waste,  that  millions  of  men 
from  far  flung  lands  have  been  taught  to  know  each  other 
better,  to  take  from  experience  a  broader  and  a  clearer  view 
of  life  than  they  could  ever  have  learned  from  books  -or 
preachers.  Something  has  surely  been  accomplished,  for 
nations  as  for  individuals,  to  remove  the  barriers  of  class 
and  creed  and  caste,  to  eradicate  some  of  the  primordial 
human  instincts,  bom  of  ages  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  You 
cannot  work  or  fight  for  four  years  in  a  good  cause  side  by 
side  with  your  fellowman,  be  he  white  or  yellow  or  brown, 
without  discovering  in  him  some  unsuspected  virtues,  and 
making  friendly  allowance  for  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in 
a  strange  land. 

For  example  :  millions  of  Britons  from  the  homeland  and 
overseas  (besides  Frenchmen  and  Americans),  who  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Chinese  coolie  corps  in  France,  will, 
hereafter,  have  a  far  better  conception  of  things  Chinese 


and  a  kindlier  feeling  for  the  sons  of  Hau  than  they  hadi 
evolved  in  the  past,  from  the  history  of  our  China  wars- 
or  lurid  tales  of  the  Boxer  rising,  or  memories  of  that  shame- 
less party-cry  which  won  an  election  in  England  not  so  long 
ago.  "East  is  east,  and  west  is  west,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet,"  sings  Kipling.  It  is  a  sweeping  judgment, 
and,  like  all  such,  unjust  for  all  its  foundation  of  truth.  For 
what  more  does  it  amount  to,  after  all,  than  recognition  of 
the  elemental  race  barrier,  of  the  eternal  antagonisms  of 
creed  and  colour,  that  underlie  the  struggle  for  survival  on  this 
perplexing  planet  ?  Eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  Allies  were 
marching  on  Peking  under  the  leadership  of  the  mailed  fist,  what 
would  have  been  said  ,or  done  to  the  man  who  prophesied 
that  thousands  of  the  next  generation  of  Boxers  would  cross 
the  seas  to  serve  the  ca«se  of  the  Allies  in  France  against 
that  same  mailed  fist  ? 

Thoughts  of  these  things  werp  in  m.y  mind  one  day,  not  long 
since,  when  it  was  given  to  me  to  witness  the  foregathering  of 
East   and   West,  under  peculiarly  interesting  conditions,  at    , 
the  Havre.     To  be  precise,  the  day  was  Thursday,  the  r3th 
of  June.     It  was  a  day  of  no  particular  importance  in  our. 
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calendar,  but  to  the  Chinese  it  was  the"5th  day  of  the  5th 
moon,  and,  therefore,  the  Festival  of  the  Dragon.  For 
the  ten  thousand  coolies  who  labour  unceasingly  at  the 
discharge  of  ships'  cargoes  and  other  war-work  in  and  about 
the  old  Norman  port,  it  was  high  holiday.  .  You,  who  have 
followed  in  the  Press  from  afar  the  earth-shaking  triumphs 
of  young  China  under  the  Republic,  who  have  heard  that 
since  the  revolution  the  Chinese  Government  has  adopted 
the  Western  calendar,  together  with  frock  coats,  votes  for 
women,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  you  may  object  that  the  Dragon 
Festival  went  by  the  board  together  with  the  Manchu  dynasty 
and  pigtails  and  the  trimetrical  classic.  No  doubt  it  did, 
on  paper,  for  the  edification  of  diplomats,  financiers  and 
missionaries,  and  for  the  greater  glory  of  a  handful  of  pre- 
datory politicians  at  Peking.  But  for  the  toiling  masses  of 
the  Chinese  people  the  Dragon  Festival  remains  nevertheless 
a  national  institution,  no  more  to  be  abolished  by  presidental 
mandate  than  the  canons  of  Confucius,  or  the  growing  of 
opium,  or  the  binding  of  lily-feet  in  maidens.  It  is  an  ancient 
people  and  it  loveth  ancient  things  ;  and  so,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fifth  moon  (prehistoric  style)  it  continues  as  of 
old  to  collect  and  pay  its  debts  and  to  do  other  seemly  and 
seasonable  things  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  certain 
virtuous  Minister  of  State  who,  because  of  rottenness  in  high 
places,  committed  suicide  (thus  runs  the  legend)  about 
450  BC.  It  is  of  no  importance  that  the  name  of  this 
superior  man  has  long  since  been  forgotten  :  the  sons  of 
Hau  are  quite  content  to  do  reverence  to  the  dim  and  distant 
memory  of  such  ^a  phenomcn3n,  and  to  persevere,  after  the 
patient,  unquestioning  manner  of  their  race,  in  their  annual 
quest  for  his  mortal  remains. 

For  the  sturdy  natives  of  Shantung  who,  by  their  pres- 
ence and  their  labour  of  days,  now  testify  in  France  to  the 
fact  that  the  East  has  heard  the  West  a-calling,  this  cele- 
bration of  the  Dragon  Festival  was  necessarily  somewhat 
of  a  makeshift  and  a  compromise.  It  lacked  the  central 
features  of  dragon-bouts,  paper  money,  and  that  ancient 
symbolic  ritual,  wherewith  the  faithful  are  wont  to  go  forth 
to  seek  the  mortal  coil  of  him  who  lived  and  died  a  model 
mandarin.  But  it  is  an  essential  tenet  of  Chinese  philosophy 
to  like  what  you  can  get  when  you  cannot  get  what  you  would 
like,  and  the  leave-squads  of  highly  cheerful  coolies,  who 
pervaded  the  busy  streets  of  the  Havre  that  Thursday 
morning,  found  many  joys  to  compensate  them  for  the 
privations  of  exile.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  all  well 
clothed,  well  paid,  and  well  fed  ;  enjoying,  in  fact,  a  state 
of  bodily  well-being  to  which  no  coolies  in  China  would  ever 
hope  to  aspire.  1)0  not  the  ever-generous  (if  somewhat 
undiscriminating)  authorities  at  Whitehall  provide  these 
Asiatics  with  meat  three  times  a  day,  not  to  mention  bread, 
rice,  vegetables,  sugar,  cheese,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  to  the  making  of  British  war  rations  ?  When  Wang 
Ching-fu  and  his  friends  return  in  due  season  to  the  un- 
seasoned rice  bowl  of  lean  seasons  in  Shantung,  they  will, 
at  least,  have  known  three  unforgetable  years  of  fatness 
beyond  the  dreams  of  glutton}',  and  with  the  blissful  cer- 
tainty of  ample  daily  bread,  each  man  receives  a  franc  a  day, 
over  and  above  the  maintenance  allowance  paid  to  his  family 
in  China. 

A  Dragon  Festival,  unmarred  by  household  bills,  without 
the  customary  visits  to  pawnbrokers  and  usurers  ;  a  festival 
■with  money  to  burn  and  a  town  full  of  good  things  to  buy- 
withal — no  wonder  that  the  little  groups  of  coolies  were  grin- 
ning as  one  man  amidst  the  fearful  joys  of  dumb-show 
shopping,  making  tlie  ancient  streets  of  the  Havre  resound 
with  strange,  cheerful  noises  of  th'e  East.  One  man  I  met 
in  the  Public  Garden — a  flat-nosed,  genial  fellow  of  the 
Sancho  Panza  type —  carrying  with  infinite  pride  a  bunch 
of  red  peonies,  one  of  the  few  flowers  in  the  Havre  market 
to  remind  these  exiles  of  spring-time  in  their  native  land, 
a  flower  very  appropriate,  by  classical  tradition,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  festival.  He  was  a  strange  vision,  this 
son  of  Hau,  still  wearing  on  his  feet  the  native  cotton  shoes 
of  Shantung,  his  legs  bedecked  with  khaki  puttees  and  on 
his  head  a  saucy  Homburg  hat.  Sniffing  ecstatically  at  his 
peonies,  he  was  heading  for  the  tramway  that  would  take  him 
hack  to  camp,  all  oblivious  of  the  strangeness  of  the  world 
about  him,  quite  unconscious  of  his  own  fantastic  jiresence 
in  it.  Around  and  about  him,  enjoying  their  iiour  of  case 
and  their  i>lacc  in  the  sun,  were  fighting  men  from  all  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth — Belgians  and  Russians  (flotsam, 
these,  now  working  at  munitions),  Americans  and  Australians, 
Britishers  of  every  description,  Indians  and  Portuguese — 
not  to  mention  a  cheerful  contingent  of  "Waacs"  and 
"WreVis" — a  very  kaleidoscopic  epitome  of  the  history  of 
the  war.  But  the  man  from  Shantung  went  his  way  through 
that  sun-flecked  garden  as  if  all  these  were  but  fleeting 
shadows  on  the  Painted  Veil,  as  if  he  himself  and  his  peonies 


were  the  only  realities.  His  Oriental  soul  was  evidently 
worlds  away,  either  lost  in  memories  of  bygone  days  or 
weaving  roseate  dreams  about  the  coming  flash. 

Coming  up  softly  from  behind,  I  asked  in  his  own  tongue 
how  much  he  had  given  for  the  flowers  and  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  them  ? 

You  cannot  surprise  the  East  ;  its  imperturbability  is 
inbred,  elemental,  the  result  of  centuries  of  fatalism,  not 
merely  a  defensive  armour  like  that  of  the  Scot.  Without 
surprise,  without  even  an  indication  of  mild  interest,  but 
with  the  serene  courtesy  of  his  race,  he  replied  that  the 
flowers  had  cost  him  two  days'  pay — two  "flancs,"  as  he  put 
it.  As  for  their  purpose,  was  not  the  tapir  aware  that  this 
was  the  5th  day  of  the  5th  moon  ?  There  was  to  be  a  special 
big  chow-chow  at  the  camp  that  evening,  and  what  could 
be  more  suitable  to  the  occasion  than  peonies  ?  Whereupon, 
we  fell  to  talking.  It  was  good  work  and  good  living  in 
France,  he  said.  By  the  end  of  his  three  years,  fourteen 
months  hence,  he  hoped  to  have  saved  many  dollars.  Per- 
haps, if  the  war  was  not  over  by  then,  he  would  sign  on 
again.  But  was  it  true,  as  he  had  heard,  that  there  was 
trouble  also  in  China  ?  Had  there  been  looting  of  cities  by 
bandits  in  Shantung  ?  Was  his  family  in  any  danger  at 
Wei-hai-wei  ?  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  middle  kingdom  will  know  no  lasting  peace  until  the 
old  order  is  re-established  with  the  Dragon  Throne  and  all 
foolish  talkers  forcibly  suppressed.  Why,  he  asked,  did  not 
England  help  to  put  down  the  pirates  and  robbers  who  make 
the  Chinese  people  to  eat  bitterness  ? 

On  our  way  to  the  labour  camp  we  met  one  of  the  Coolie 
Companies  celebrating  the  occasion  by  a  full-dress  procession, 
headed  by  its  flag,  all  very  pleased  and  proud.  Also  we 
met  a  regiment  of  American  troops  in  full  marching  order, 
and  again,  further  on,  some  squads  of  German  prisoners  under 
escort,  returning  to  work.  My  Chinese  friend  paid  no  attention 
to  the  Germans ;  but  the  Americans  drew  speech  from  the  depths 
of  his  philosophic  detachment.  "Those  are  overseas  men," 
he  observed  ;  "they  are  going  to  help  the  French  to  fight." 
Then,  after  a  pause  and  incidentally,  as  if  recording  an 
axiom,  he  added,  "We  Chinese  do  not  fight."  It  was  said 
complacently,  but  there  was,  nevertheless,  an  unmistakable 
implication  of  superior  wisdom.  And  to  my  mind  there 
came  a  swift  mind-picture  of  China  as  she  is  to-day,  and  as 
she  has  been  so  often  in  the  past,  her  millions  of  non-fighters 
once  more  the  prey  of  lawlessness  and  rapine,  "  Whose  harvest 
the  hungry  eateth  up  and  the  robber  swalloweth  up  their 
substance."  And  I  wondered  whether  there  is  much  to 
choose  in  the  end  between  the  grim  casualty  lists  of  our 
own  machine-made  civilisation  and  that  of  the  dream-fed 
patriarchal  system  of  the  East.  Our  poets  and  philosophers 
have  been  over  prone  to  realise  Matthew  Arnold's  lotus- 
eating  moon,  that  Orient  which 

.     ,     .     let  the  legious  thunder  by, 
And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

With  what  hideous  paroxysms  has  that  meditation  been 
broken  through  the  long  centuries  !  Who  shall  say  whether 
the  better  wisdom  dwells  among  the  disdainful  thinkers  or 
with  the  thundering  legions  ? 

After  a  visit  to  the  Chinese  camp  and  ai^  inspection  of 
their  rations  for  the  day  (which  made  my  humble  meat  card 
a  thing  of  derision),  I  was  returning  to  the  Hotel  de  Normandie, 
through  the  Place  Gambetta,  where  the  masts  of  the  fishing 
smacks  look  down  upon  the  flowersellers'  stalls,  when  I 
came  across  another  group  of  coolies,  standing  outside  a 
shop  just  wherp  the  main  street  begins.  They  were  earnestly 
trying,  by  means  of  much  eloquent  gesture,  to  explain  some- 
thing to  Madame  la  proprUtaire.  Madame  had  given  it  up. 
Their  pantomime  had  suggested  a  tooth  brush,  but  this 
had  been  rejected  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  company. 
My  services  as  interpreter  having  been  accepted,  it  transpired 
that  what  was  wanted  was  a  mouth-organ,  "to  make  pleasant 
sounds  fof  our  festival."  One  of  the  coolies  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  native  fiddle,  another  had  a  tin  whistle  ;  only 
the  organ  was  needed  to  complete  the  orchestra.  Alas, 
there  was  no  such  instrument  to  be  found  in  all  the  town. 

In  the  matter  of  headgear,  the  King's  regulations  appear  to 
allow  the  Labour  Battalions  a  latitude  which  expresses  itself 
in  fancy.  The  result  detracts  somewhat  from  their  collective 
dignity  ;  their  motley  i)romiscuity  reminded  me  of  early  days 
in  Japan,  what  time  the  sons  of  the  Samurai  first  took  to 
experiments  in  the  garb  of  Western  civilisation,  and  their 
traders  imported  miscellaneous  cargoes  of  second-hand  hats 
from  London  and  New  York. 

And,  in  conclusion,  be  it  said  that,  as  regards  their  morals 
and  manners  and  general  conduct,  these  lumible  recruits  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Allies  have  won  golden  opinions  on  all 
sides. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  has  become  an  industrial 
country.  There  is  barely  a  tenth  of  its  popula- 
tion living  under  strictly  agricultural  conditions, 
principally  concerned  with  agricultural  work,  and 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  open  fields. 
That  seems  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement  until  one 
has  looked  into  the  reahties  of  life  in  so-called  agricultural 
districts.  If  we  take  the  statistics  of  residence  we  shall 
find  a  much  larger  proportion  than  a  tenth  to  be  living 
under  conditions  called  "  rural."  The  worst  way  of  gathering 
such  statistics  is  the  official  way  of  distinguishing  between 
urban  and  non-urban  areas.  That,  of  course,  is  futile,  for 
the  boundaries  are  purely  arbitrary.  But  even  if  we  go 
carefully  over  the  map  of  some  countiyside  we  know,  and 
mark  off  on  it  districts  to  which  we  are  personal  witnesses, 
and  which  we'  know  have  nothing  of  the  town  about  them, 
yet  we  shall  soon  find  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  inhabit- 
ing these  districts  have  no  knowledge  of  general  agriculture, 
and  hardly  come  across  it  at  all.  You  cannot  count  as  part 
of  the  truly  agricultural  population — part,  that  is,  of  the 
population  which  understands  the  culture  of  the  open  field — 
anyone  who  is  not  engaged  in  work  or  in  supervision  there- 
upon. That  strictly  agricultural  population  is  a  bare  tenth 
of  our  total  to-day.  PZvery  one  knows  vaguely  that  a  great 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  occupation  of  Englishmen, 
even  within  living  memory.  Very  few  people  know  its 
magnitude,  and  still  fewer  people  know  its  quality.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  actual  number  of  people  working  upon  the 
fields  has  grown  to  be  so  small  a  proportion  ;  it  is  much 
more  that  the  tone  of  mind  throughout  the  whole  community 
has  changed  through  the  change  in  proportion  between  those 
whose  habits  and  whose  outlook  are  urban  and  those  who' 
are  still  typically  of  the  village. 

Now,  that  being  so,  we  have  for  the  prime  political  condi- 
tion which  runs  through  our  discussions  upon  rnpdern  English 
agriculture,  the  simple  fact  that  nearly  all  thpse  who  discuss 
ft  know  nothing  about  it .;  and  in  their  ignorance  the  point 
on  which  they  show  most  ignorance  is  the  necessary  com- 
plexity of  agricultural  work.  The  point  on  which  they 
show  next  most  ignorance  is  the  dehcacy  of  its  adjustment, 
and  the  third  point  on  which  they  show  ignorance — appalling, 
indeed,  but  a  httle  less  than  on  the  other  two— is  the  length 
of  time  over  which  any  judgment  of  agricultural  failure  or 
success  must  be  extended.  Ignorance  upon  the  first  point 
is  the  most  fatal  of  all :  The  ignorance  which  assimilates 
agricultural  work  to  factory  work,  or  office  work  of  any 
kind,  §nd  blunderingly  attempts  to  simplify  and  to  stan- 
dardise it  all.  Ignorance  upon  the  second  point  leads  to 
oppressive — and  often  disastrous— systems  of  taxation  ; 
ignorance  upon  the  third  point  leads  to  a  complete  mis- 
judgment  of  "the  economic  curve" — that  is,  the  tendency 
present  in  any  department  of  agricultural  activity.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  do  not  know  that  newly  ploughed  pasture  suffers 
from  wireworm,  and  that  the  second— not  the  first — year  is  the 
test  of  success,  you  will  quite  misjudge  the  value  of  what  was 
done  in  the  breaking-up  of  pasture  last' autumn  and  winter.' 

As  to  the  first  of  these  peculiar  characters  of  agriculture 
which  differentiate  it  from  modern  industrial  life,  nothing 
but  experience  can  teach  it  to  a  man.  But  a  short  example 
may  suggest  it :  Go  into  any  one  of  the  sheds  where  they 
are  now  making  shell,  and  observe  the  processes  at  work. 
You  will  see  a  certain  number  of  men  and  women  turning 
the  shell  on  lathes.  Hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day 
the  same  work  of  a  perfectly  simple  nature  is  performed  by 
the  same  individual.  One  even  asks  oneself,  sometimes, 
whether  machinery  cannot  be  got  to  do  more  than  it  does, 
and  whether  the  man  or  ^woman  watching  the  machine  is 
always  necessary.  Your  factory  will  work  perfectly  well 
with  the  man  or  woman  who  can  just  watch  and  manage 
the  lathe  completely  ignorant  of  other  processes,  such  as 
the  shrinking  on  of  the  bands  or  the  filling  of  shell.  They 
need  never  have  seen  shrapnel  cast  or  cut  from  its  strip  or 
poured  into  the  case.  Therq  is  complexity  here  of  a  sort ; 
all  these  processes  have  to  be  co-ordinated,  and  a  certaun 
small  number  of  men  have  to  do  the  staff  work.  But  one 
lathe  is  like  another  and  one  piece  of  metal  like  another, 
and  the  so-called  "skilled  workers"  are  workers  with  no 
general  skill,  but  skilled  only  at  the  repetition  of  one  dull 
task  over  and  over  again.  ,  As  with  shell,  so  with  cotton. 
.A.s  with  cotton,  so  with  mining.  As  with  mimng,  so  with 
the  building  of  iron  ships.  That  is  the  very  soul  of  modern 
industrialism.  The  individual  is  specialised,  and  the  thing 
on  which  he  is  specialised  is  a  thing  of  routine  inhumanly 


simple.  Machinery,  which  is  its  basis,  affects  the  whole 
character  of  industrial  life  from  top  to  bottom.  The  whole 
thing  is  a  machine.  You  can  calculate  the  nun.ber  of  hours 
in  which  a  man  gives  his  best  result  ;  you  can  presuj^pose 
him  doing  the  same  work  so  many  hours  a  week  for  so  many 
weeks  in  the  year,  year  after  year.  Every  item  of  your 
costings  can  be  put  in  the  form  of  an  abstraction  :  an  exact 
number.  Each  part  of  your  produce  is  like  ten  thousand 
similar  parts  which  can  all  be  produced  in  the  same  fashion 
and  at  the  same  exactly  calculable  expense  in  energy. 

With  agriculture,  all  these  ^commonplaces  of  industry 
— which  the  industrial  worker  or  capitalist  has  come  to 
regard  as  part  of  the  nature  of  things — disappear.  There  is 
the  infinite  variety  of  soil  ;  the  variety  of  weather  ;  .those^ 
subtle  varieties  of  chmate  the  effects  of  which  only  long' 
experience  can  determine.  On  the  top  of  all  this  variety 
there  is  a  necessary  wide  variety  of  knowledge  in  the  worker. 
No  matter  how  large  your  agricultural  uait ;  no  matter 
.how  thoroughly  you  organise  your  workers  upon  it ;  though 
you  had  100,000  acres  to  develop  and  10,000  slaves  to  order 
at  will,  you  would  never  arrive  at  industrial  standa'rds.  •  You 
could  never  differentiate  your  labour  into  ploughing,  sowing,, 
manuring,  weeding,  harvesting,  hay-making,  and  the  rest. 
You  would  always  have  to  trust  for  your  results  to  human 
.agents  who  were  each  of  them  experts  in  many  processes. 
It  is  true  that  even  on  a  comparatively  small  farm  you  car* 
differentiate  labour  somewhat.  You  will  have  men  who  cart 
look  after  stock  and  other  men  who  cannot  look  after  stock, 
etc.  But  there  is  necessarily  a  vast  amount  of  overlap. 
Your  agricultural  worker  is  necessarily  a  man  of  complex 
expert  knowledge,  which  has  to  be  apphed  to  different  pro- 
cesses in  your  production.  There  is  no  space  here  to  discuss 
the  effect  of  this  on  character,  though  it  is  the  most  fruitful 
of  political  themes.  We  are  dealing  only  with  qertain  econo- 
mic necessities.  Agriculture  is  of  its  nature  a  thing  highly 
complex,  demanding  complexity  of  experience  and  diverse 
expert  power  in  all  those  who  conduct  it,  not  only  in  gome 
small  directing  staff.  This  is  the  first  great  characteristic 
which  cuts  it  off  from  the  type  of  mind  and  calculation  pro- 
duced under  industrial  conditions. 

Take  a  farm,  however  large  and  however  similar  in  soil 
throughout :  Try  to  run  it  as  you  would  run  a  factory,  witli 
exact  time-tables,  fines  fOr  those  who  come  late,  complete 
division  of  labour,  standardisation  of  method,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  and  you  will  be  ruined.  One  might  express  the 
thing  roughly  by  saying  that  agriculture  is  an  art.  The 
absence  of  art  is  the  chief  d,efect  of  industrial  civihsation. 
and  the  industrial  mind  tr3'ing  to  deal  with  an  art  breaks 
down  frequently. 

Here  is  another  way  of  putting  it  :  The  English  village  is 
an  organism  highly  characterised.  It  must  be  dealt  with 
as  such.  Anj'one  who  has  direct  dealings  with  field  labour 
as  distinguished  from  intensive  cultivation  ;  anyone  who- 
has  to  deal  daily  and  familiarly  with  1  the  agricultural 
labourer,  the  ploughman,  the  shepherd,  the  stockman, 
however  unfamiliar  he  may  have  been  with  the  moral 
problem  of  organising  labour  upon  the  land,  and  however 
much  he  may  have  been  trained  in  the  much  simpler  pro- 
cesses of  industry,  comes  to  recognise  this  truth.  The 
English  village  still  has  a  peasantry,  although  that  peasantry 
has  been  largely  dispossessed  in  the  course  of  centuries  from 
its  former  direct  holding  of  the  .'ioil.  The  traditions  of 
the  village  and  the  type  of  character  produced  by  it  are  still 
that  tenacious  complex  organic  thing  which  we  call  a 
peasantry.  You  cannot  re-arrange  the  part  of  a  living 
organism  at  will  as  you  can  those  of  a  machine;  if  you 
try  to  do  so,  you  kill  it. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  first  great  danger  due  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  agricultural  affairs  :  The  danger  that  during 
the  period  of  "reconstruction,"  as  it  is  called,  politicians 
and  public  servants  will  gravely  damage  agriculture  by 
attempting  to  apply  to  it  the  urban  doctrine  of  "efficiency." 
From  that,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  later  article,  strong  local 
committees  will  save  us  when  the  necessary  action  of  the 
State  appears  in  agriculture  after  the  war. 

There  remain  the  two  other  forms  of  ignorance  :  Ignorance 
upon  the  dehcacy  of  adjustment  in  agricultural  affairs  and 
an  ignorance  of  the  length  of  time — at  least  three  years 
even  in  the  simplest  problems-^over  which  observation  must 
extend  before  the  results  of  agricultural  work  are  known. 
Both  these  forms  of  ignorance  might  prove  disastrous  in  the 
period  of  reconstruction,  and  we  shall  see  next  week  how 
th^  danger  threatens.  Agricola. 
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Life  and  Letters  QjJ.C^Souice 


One 

LOVELY  and  pleasant  it  is  to  have  lynxes  for 
readers.  A  fortniglit  ago  I  referred  here  to  a 
verbal  solecism  of  which  the  authors  of  the  King's 
English— the  most  salutary  and  diverting  of  all 
works  on  composition — would  not  allow  the  use. 
A  reader,  whose  title  to  speak  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  those 
authors,  at  once  wrote  to  say  that  I  need  not  think  that  I 
avoided  ugly  and  indefensible  English  altogether.  I  am,  he 
says,  deep-sunk  in  one  viae  which  would  certainly  have  been 
denounced  by  the  authors  of  the  King's  English  had  it  been 
as  prevalent  when  they  wrote  as  it  is  now.  This  is  the  habit 
of  using  "One"  in  contexts  where  it  cannot  pretend  to 
represent  anything  but  "I"  or  "me."  He  appends  illus- 
trative extracts  :  Four  from  Oneself,  one  from  Mr.  P.  F. 
Warner,  one  from  the  Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands,^  and 
three  from  persons  unknown — of  whom  one  writes  :  "  But 
I  have  known  in  the  small  circle  of  one's  personal  friends 
quite  a  number  of  Jews  who  .  .  ."     Guilty  ! 

****** 
The  letter  found  one  in  a  state  in  which  one's  defences 
are  at  their  weakest.  One  was  fand  is)  in  bed  with  this 
loathly  influenza,  which  has  just  shown  its  lack  of  discrimin- 
ation 'elsewhere  by  killing  the  harmlesa  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  sparing  the  Kaiser.  One's  head  aches.  One's  spine 
aches.  One's  hip-bones  and  shoulder-blades  ache  and  pro- 
trude. Countless  little  sharp  coughs  harry  one's  outworn 
stomach.  One's  throat  is  a  dry  stove-pipe.  One's  brows  are 
tight  and  one's  eyelids  heavy  with  the  pressure  of  one's  hot 
biood.  One  has  no  taste  for  tobacco  ;  one  cannot  talk, 
work,  think,  or  drink.  All  one  can  do  is  shut  one's  eyes 
until  one  is  bored  with  that,  and  then  read  until  one  is  ex- 
hausted by  that. 

****** 

I,  I,  I.  I,  I,  have,  therefore,  taken  that  course.  My  read- 
ing, as  always  in  these  circumstances,  has  been  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  controversy ;  when  I  am  very  ill  indeed  I  think 
there  may  be  something  in  it.  For  two.  days  I  went  from 
volume  to  volume,  and  at  last  I  reached  Sir  Sidney  Lee's 
Life  of  Shakespeare.  This  is,  as  is  generally  admitted,  a 
prodigiously  informative  book,  though  its  title  might  more 
accurately  have  been  The  Probable  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
The  perhapses  drape  the  book  in  festoons,  right  up  to  the 
hypothetical  last  malady  which  Sir.  Sidney  introduces  in 
these  touching  words : 

The    cause    of    Shakespeare's    death    is    undetermined. 
Chapel  Lane,  which  ran  beside  his  house,  was  known  as  a 
Hoisome  resort  of  straying  pigs  ;    and  the  insanitary  atmos- 
phere is  hkely  to  have  prejudiced  the  faiUng  health  of  a 
■eighbouring  resident. 
But  it  is  a  great  book.     It  is  an  encyclopaedia  ;   its  compiler 
hasvrrittenwithgreat  learning,  judgment, and  fairness  of  mind; 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  unless  the  Baconians  suddenly 
prove  their  case.     But  (I  observed  on  my  couch)  Sir  Sidney 
has  his  defects  as  a  writer.    His  ordinary  style,  compressed  and 
clear,  is  wonderfully  suited  to  the  narration  of  dry  facts. 
But  when  he  feels  he  must  be  picturesque  for  a  time  or  two, 
especially  when  he  is  attempting  a  little  of  that  "merely 
aesthetic  criticism  "  which  he  eschews  in  his  preface,  he  is  apt 
to  be  awkward  with  his  imagery.     Especially,  he  juxtaposes 
incongruous  metaphors  which,  although  moribund,  are  not 
quite  dead   enough  to  be  put   together   unnoticed.     When 
he  writes  of  "all  the  features  of  a  full-fledged  tragi-comedy," 
one  [i]  cannot  help  wondering  whether  "features"  was  a  mis-, 
print  for  "feathers."     When  he  says  that  whereas  something 
bears  "trace  of  a  more  mature  pen"  something  else  "savours 
of  Shakespeare's  youthful  hand,"  he  is  still  more  unfortunate. 
Half-dead  imagery  leaps  to  life  in  : 

It  was  to  the  tragi-comic  movement,  whicli  liis  ablest 
•ontemporaries  espoused  with  public  approval,  that  Shakes- 
peare lent  his  potent  countenance  in  the  latest  plays  which 
•ame  from  his  unaided  pen. 

No  doubt  the  movement,  with  that  plurality  of  husbands, 
wanted  keeping  in  countenance,  but  the  support  seems 
rather  confused.     At 

the  main  issues  fell  within  the  verge  of  tragedy,   but  left 
the  tragic  path  before  they  reached  solution. 

we  can  only  say  "Lucky  for  them";  and  when  "notes" 
(tones)  are  "seasoned"  with  something  "clothed"  in  pecu- 
liarly intimate  phraseology,  we  may  well  be  at  a  loss  for 


anything  to  say.  I  was  wondering  how  it  was  that  so  sensi- 
ble and  unrhetorical  a  man  as  Sir  Sidney  had  left  these 
sentences  in  this  book  after  so  many  editions,  when  the  letter 
arrived  informing  me,  in  the  pleasantest  way,  that  I  had  a 
beam  in  my  own  eye. 

****** 

But,  to  continue  our  metaphors,  my  withers  are  imwrung 
by  that  beam.  I  know  that  I  write  "one"  when  "one" 
does  not  mean  "we,"  or  "everybody,"  or  "any  sort  of 
person,"  but  "I,"  or  "me,'  and  nothing  else.  One  does  not 
think  one  uses  "I"  and  "one"  in  a  single  sentence  ;  beyond 
that  one  is  quite  unscrupulous.  One  will  say,  for  instance, 
"One  opened  this  book  with  pleasure,'  which  means,  and  can 
only  mean,  "/  opened  this  book  .  .  ."  It  is,  from  my 
critic's  point  of  view,  indefensible  and  inexplicable.  Why 
do  I  do  it  ?  Or,  rather,  why  do  we  do  it  ? — for  I  am  speaking 
now,  not  only  for  myself  but  for  Mr.  Pelham  Warner  and  the 
Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  answer  is  simple. 
Reader,  one  is  modest  ;    bashful. 

****** 

I — for  here  I  will  force  myself  boldly  into  the  first  personal 
pronoun — do  not  like  seeing  a  page  of  print  covered  all 
over  with  I's.  Those  I's  are  so  bold,  so  brazen  ;  they  stand 
up  so,  they  are  so  tall.  Often  and  often  I  suppress  an  "I" 
as  I  write,  substituting  the  meaningless,  but  oh  so  comfort- 
able and  pseudonymous-looking,  "One."  Sometimes,  owing 
to  long  custom,  the  operation  is  performed  unconsciously. 
And  often  it  is  done  deliberately  after  I  have  written.  The 
proofs  come  back  to  one — here  I  am,  lapsing  again — and  one 
is  struck  by  the  ubiquity  of  those  little  staring  marks  of 
egoism.     Panic  seizes  one.     "One"   offers  cover,   and  one 

takes  it. 

*  *  *  •         *  *  * 

There  is  the  negative  advantage  ;  one  would  be  a  hypocrite 
if  I  were  to  pretend  that  one  finds  in  the  practice  no  positive 
advantage  for  myself.  If  a  critic  writes,  "I  admit  that  I 
did  not  approach-  this  biography  with  a  favourable  bias,  but 
it  was  Worse  than  I  expected,"  he  is  liable  to  an  uneasy  feeling 
when  he  reads  his  own  words.  All  these  people,  he  will 
reflect,  may  say  to  themselves,  "What  the  dcviLare  your 
biases  to  do  with  us,  and  as  for  your  opinion,  it  is  only  your 
opinion:"  But  knock  out  the  first  person  and  put  "one  "  ; 
and  forthwith  the  whole  statement  seems  to  acquire  the 
mysterious  backing  of  all  mankind.  The  critic's  judgment 
looks  like  the  meritable  judgment  that  any  sane  man  was 
bound  to  form,  that  masses  of  men  have  simultaneously 
formed ;  there  is  weight,  authority,  behind  it,  something  of 
the  weight  and  authority  of  the  royal,  papal,  or  editorial 

"we." 

*  ♦  *  *■       .    *  * 

That  is  not  a  defence ;  it  is  an  explanation  and  a  very 
discreditable  admission.  I  admit  that  no  really  courageous 
or  honest  man  (always  excepting  Mr.  Pelham  Warner  and  the 
Bishop  of  the  Falkland  Islands)  would  employ  so  ungainly 
a  device  to  secure  such  dubious  ends.  As  I  have  now  con- 
fessed, I  suppose  that  it  would  be  futile  to  work  this  stunt 
off  here  any  more  ;  my  unobtrusiveness  will  no  longer  deceive. 
But  if,  in  the  future,  it" should  be  found  that  this  page  is  covered 
with  what  I  have  heard  another  shy  writer  describe  as  "  these 
horrible  little  telegraph-poles,"  do  not  blame  me.  The 
responsibility  for  the  change,  I  hope  I  have  made  clear, 
rests  elsewhere. 


As  a  writer  of  fiction,  Rebecca  West  is  new  to  English 
readers,  but  The  Return  of  the  Soldier  (Nisbet  &  Co.,  5s.  net), 
although  a  sHght  story  in  itself,  is  a  book  of  such  quahty  as 
should  assure  for  its  author  a  large  public  of  the  better,  more  dis- 
criminating kind.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who,  by  reason  of 
shell-shock,  had  fifteen  years  or  so  of  his  life  taken  out  from  his 
memory,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  marriage,  nor  of  any 
ol  the  events  of  those  years,  when  he  returned  an  invalid 
from  overseas.  It  is,  too,  the  story  of  how  a  woman  broke 
her  heart  to  give  him  back  the  memory  of  those  years,  make 
him  once  more  a  complete  man  ;  the  whole  "plot" — if  such 
a  word  can  be  used  in  respect  of  such  a  book— is  no  more 
than  is  crowded  into  many  two-page  stories  in  a  magazine, 
but  the  method  of  presentment  is  so  vivid  that  this  is  really 
an  outstanding  book.  There  is  in  it  so  much  more  than 
the  average  promise  of  a  first  novel  that  many  readers  are 
certain  to  watch,  with  more  than  usual  interest,  for  the 
appearance  of  Miss  West's  next  book. 
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Of  Mountains:  By  Charles  Marriott 


AFTER  looking  at  the  water-colours  of  the 
"Canadian  Rockies,"  by  Mr.  Charles  John 
Collings,  at  the  Carroll  Gallery,  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  I  found  myself  wondering  why 
the  Overseas  Dominions,  or  mountains  anywhere, 
are  seldom  painted  successfully.  Since  the  suggested  answers 
to  both  halves  of  the  question  are  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Collings  there  can  be  no  harm  in  considering  them  here. 

As  to  the  iirst  half  of  the  question  I  believe  that  the  reason 
is'  that  artists  who  paint  in  the  Dominions  generally  try  too 
liard.  When  a  man  paints  landscape  in  England,  or  in  any  ' 
of  the  older  countries,  he  is  generally  inspired  by  one  of  two 
motives :  to  paint  landscape  as  landscape  irrespective  of 
locality  or  to  paint  a  portrait  of  a  particular  place.  The 
result  may  be,  and  often  is,  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
country,  but  that  is  not  the  conscious  and  deliberate  aim. 
It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  art — and  of  Hterature — that 
while  few  things  are  more  charming  than  local  colour  when 
it  happens  incidentally,  nothing  is  more  tiresome  when  it 
is  or  seems  to  be  a  purpose  of  the  work.  To  take  a  concrete 
instance,  a  man  might  paint  Stoke  Poges  as  a  collection  of 
houses  or  very  precisely  as  Stoke  Poges,  and  win  our  sym- 
pathy in  either  case  ;  but  let  him  paint  it  as  typical  of  Eng- 
land, which  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  we  turn  away  from  him 
in  boredom.  Exactly  the  same  is  true,  of  course,  of  people. 
John  Brown  may  be  painted  as  j  ust  a  man  or  as  John  Brown  ; 
but  he  must  not  be  painted  as  "an  English  gentleman" — 
though  he  may  have  every  claim  to  the  title. 

Artistic  paradoxes  are  always  worth  examining  for  the 
sake  of  the  human  reasons  behind  them.  I  believe  that  the 
reason  why  conscious  local  colour  or  character  alienates  our 
sympathy  is  that  it  excludes.  General  and  particular  interest 
are  both  universal ;  even  the  parish  pump  will  appeal  to  the 
whole  world  so  long  as  it  is  painted  on  its  own  merits  ;  but 
when  the  artist  insists  upon  its  Itcal  character  he  introduces 
a  parochial  element.  He  becomes  the  showman  instead  of 
the  interpreter.  In  passing,  I  may  commend  the, inquiry  to 
politicians  as  helping  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false 
nationalism. 

Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  the  reason,  it  cannot  be 
-denied  that  when  artists  paint  in  Canada,  Australia,  or 
South  Africa,  they  are  apt  to  be  impressed  with  the  Canadian, 
Australian,  or  South  African  character  of  the  scene  at  the 
expense  of  its  general  or  particular  interest ;  and  it  is  because 
the  work  of  Mr.  Collings  is  free  from  this  parochialism  that 
it  is  so  sympathetic  and,  so  far  as  an  Englishman  may  judge, 
at  the  same  time  so  characteristically  Canadian.  The 
Canadian  character  comes  incidentally  because  Mr.  Collings 
is  absorbed  in  the  subject  without  any  desire  to  play  the 
showman. 

The  reason  for  his  success  with  mountains  goes  deeper 
still ;  to  the  very  foundations  of  art,  indeed.  It  will  be 
allowed,  I  suppose,  that  on  the  whole  the  best  artistic  inter- 
pretation of  mountains  is  to  be  found  in  music  and  lyric 
poetry  ;  and  if  you  will  consider  them  for  a  moment  you  will 
see  that,  of  all  forms  of  art,  these  are  the  least  dependent 
on  accurate  description  and  the  most  exclusively  concerned 
with  suggestion.  They  deal  not  with  mountains  themselves, 
but  with  the  feelings  excited  by  mountains.  Painting  is  not 
so  pure,  but  it  might  with  advantage  be  kept  a  great  deal 
purer  than  it  commonly  is.  There  is  no  essential  difference 
between  mountains  and  any  other  facts  of  nature  as  material 
of  painting,  but  their  great  scale  makes  them  a  sort  of  artistic 
booby-trap.  A  mere  copy  of  the  facts  of  a  tree  may  contain 
a  good  deal  of  its  character,  but  a  mere  copy  of  the  facts  of  a 
mountain  is  nothing  at  all,  owing  to  the  necessary  reduction 
in  scale.  Some  painters  try  to  get  out  of  this  by  treating 
the  facts  rhetorically,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that 
when  a  painting  of  a  mountain  is  not  trite  it  is  vulgar. 

What  it  comes  to  is  that  mountains  expose  a  difficulty 
that  is  reaSly  present  in  all  the  facts  of  nature  as  material  of 
painting.  Before  they  can  be  painted  they  must  be  digested. 
But  this  is  not  an  intellectual  process,  as  I  shall  try  to  show. 
Sitting  in  the  train  one  day,  I  watched  the  landscape,  very 
bright  and  small,  in  the  bowl  of  the  lamp  overhead.  That 
was  a  long  time  ago,  and  though  I  have  thought  about  it 
often  since  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  fmd  words  for  the 
feeling  it  gave  me.  But,  leaving  out  all  purely  optical 
differences,  this  is  what  it  came  to  ;  that  whereas  a  reflection 
in  a  flat  mirror  is  just  that,  and  no  more,  a  reflection  in  a 
convex  mirror  is  magical.  You  feel  that  if  you  touched  the 
former  nothing  would  happen,  but  that  if  you  touched  the 
latter  it  might  burn  your  fingers.    No  doubt  you  will  say 


that  the  difference  is  optical ;  that  in  the  flat  mirror  the 
landscape  is  only  reflected,  while  in  the  convex  mirror  it  is 
reflected  and  concentrated. 

I  dare  say  that  is  right,  but  what  I  am  concerned  with  is 
the  difference  in  the  feeling  produced  by  the  two  reflections ; 
and  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  words  for  it  I  can 
get  near  it  by  quoting  other  people.  Blake  said^ — the  italics 
are  his — "We  are  led  to  believe  a  lie  when  we  see  with  not 
through  the  e3'e"  ;  Rodin  said  that  the  artist  should  paint 
with  his  eye  "grafted  on  his  heart,"  and  a  very  wise  man, 
whose  name  I  forget,  said:  "Look  into  your  heart  and 
write." 

All  these  sayings,  and  a  dozen  more  which  might  be  quoted, 
mean  ultimately  the  same  thing  :  that  the  heart  of  man  is  a 
convex  mirror  in  which  the  facts  of  nature  are  not  only 
reflected,  but  concentrated,  digested,  and  reduced  to  a 
condition  in  which — and  in  which  only — they  are  available 
to  art.  Only  in  that  condition  are  they  "true,"  in  the  human 
sense  of  the  word.  In  that  condition  the  mountain,  is  as 
amenable  to  art  as  is  the  violet  ;  and  the  scale  of  the  one 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  other  can  both  be  adequately 
expressed.  If  you  remember,  Beethoven  has  got  them  both 
into  five  bars  in  "Adelaide,"  in  an  octave  leap  from  the 
dominant  and  a  quivering  fall  of  semiquavers.  That,  and 
not  fidelity  to  the  facts,  is  the  magic  of  art.  Also,  in  that 
condition  the  facts  of  nature  are  as  amenable  to  painting  as 
to  music  or  lyric  poetry.  The  painter  may  for  convenience 
make  a  more  direct  use  of  the  facts  than  the  musical  com- 
poser or  lyric  poet,  but  if  he  is  wise  he  will  use  them  after 
reflection. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Collings  has  seen  the  Canadian  Rockies 
through,  and  not  merely  with  his  eyes,  has  looked  into  his 
heart  and  painted,  that  he  has  been  true  to  Canada  and 
true  to  mountains.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  technical  accom- 
plishment ;  and  here,  with  obvious  and  definite  limitations, 
Mr.  Collings  can  hold  his  own.  He  is  a  refined  colourist, 
with  a  feeling  for  decoration  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  more 
precious  qualities  of  his  medium.  But,  in  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  great  merit  of  his  work  is  its  freedom  from  parochial- 
ism. For,  as  will  be  seen,  the  answer  to  the  two  halves  of 
the  question  that  made  me  wonder  is  really  one :  the  artist 
must  sink  his  opinions  in  his  feelings.  Opinions  divide,  but 
feelings  unite.  If  it  is  true  that  the  artist  must  lose  himself 
to  find  himself,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  must  forget  the 
local  bearings  of  his  subject  in  order  to  find  it — when  it 
becomes  both  universally  and  particularly  true. 

The  problems  of  art  are  not  to  be  settled  in  piecemeal 
fashion,  nor  is  artistic  truth  a  piecemeal  truth.  Both  the 
problems  and  art  itself  depend  upon  certain  broad  principles 
common  to  human  nature  ;  and  at  a  time  like  the  present 
it  is  well  to  remember  them,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
dominions.  As  Lord  Grey  points  out  in  his  pamphlet  on 
"The  League  of  Nations,"  the  world  is  not  to  be  made  right 
by  piecemeal  adjustments,  but  by  the  estabhshment  of 
certain  broad  principles  of  right  and  justice.  Nor  does  this 
mean  the  abolition  of  national  or  local  character.  On  the 
contrary,  in  life  as  in  art,  it  is  only  when  things  are  put  upon 
the  basis  of  human  nature  that  national  and  local  character 
can  be  fulfilled.  Get  humanity  right,  and  nationality  will 
look  after  itself ;  without  the  uneasy  assertion  that  might 
very  well  be  compared  to  the  deliberate  insistence  on  local 
colour  or  character  in  art.  But  for  the  consideration  of  these 
things  it  is  well  to  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Collings  and, 
if  only  in  imagination,  get  up  into  the  mountains. 

The  name  of  A.  J.  Spencer  as  the  author  of  a  text-book 
is  enough  to  ensure  the  usefulness  and  reliability  of  the 
work,  and  though  in  regard  to  the  Corn  Production  Act 
of  1917,  Mr.  Spencer  is  breaking  entirely  new  ground 
and  has  to  deal  with  entirely  new  problems,  his  notes 
will  be  found  of  value.  (Stevens  &  Co.,  5s.)  A  protest 
may  be  made,  however,  against  a  reference  on  page  28 
to  another  text-book,  for  one  would  think  that  a  book 
of  80  pages,  for  which  five  shillings  is  charged,  should 
be  complete  in  itself.  .So  much  for  the  text,  but  with  regard 
to  the  book  as  a  volume,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  deUcate 
white  covers  are  more  suitable  for  a  boudoir-table  than  an 
office  ;  and  why  is  the  title  not  printed  on  the  back  ?  Such 
a  slim  volume  is  lost  in  a  library  unless  its  name  can  be 
seen.  Paper  is  now  very  costly,  as  we  aU  know,  and  a  text- 
book of  this  kind,  which  will  require  to  be  rewritten  when  a 
little  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  has  been  gained, 
might  have  been  printed  upon  a  thinner  and  cheaper  paper. 
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enable   us  to  meet  im- 
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we    keep    on     hand    a 
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clothes  from  us  we  assure  fine, 
wear-resisting  materials,  skilful 
cutting,  honest  tailor-work, 
and  more — the  certain  advan- 
tage of  ripe  experience. 

A  good  name  among  sportsmen 
for  neanly  a  century  is  a  sure 
measure  of  our  particularability 
in  breeches-making,  to  which 
gratifying  testimony  is  now  also 
given  by  the  many  recommend- 
ations from  officers. 
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LTD. 
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Restful  sleep  comes  readily  to  the  campaigner  using  our  new  air  bed  with 
attached  pillow,  for  head  and  body  are  most  comfortably  supported. 

By  the  innovation  of  knee-rests  we  have  given  the  greatest  width  where 
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bed  is  not  approved),  or  give  home    address   and   business  (not  banker's)  reference. 
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Ail  progreasive  men  wear  An-on 
underclothiDg. 
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The  Outlook 


As  we  go  to  press  comes  the  important  news  that 
the  enemy  has  launched  what  looks  like  his 
main  offensive.  The  attack  opened  at  dawn  on 
Monday  last,  July  15th,  and  was  conducted 
upon  a  very  broad  front  of  over  fifty  miles, 
the  enemy  succeeding  upon  his  right  in  crossing  the  River 
Marne  at  several  places  and  establishing  himself  upon  the 
south  of  that  streahi  over  a  belt  of  some  two  to  three  miles 
wide.  The  situation  was  well  in  hand  at  the  moment  when 
information  was  given  in.  the  House  of  Commons — that  is, 
upon  Monday  night — but  it  had  so  far  developed  so  little 
that  nothing  useful  can  be  said  about  it,  save  that  so  far 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  satisfied.  This  information 
was  given  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  also  told  the  House  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  been  in  communication  with  General 
Foch  by  telephone  communication,  and  the  news  thus  given 
to  the  House  was  the  most  recent  obtainable.  There  is,  of 
course,  still  doubt  as  to  whether  an  attack  even  upon  this 
scale  is  the  main  effort  of  the  enemy,  and  the  public  has 
been  officially  warned  not  to  take  it  for  granted  until  further 
identification  of  the  attacking  enemy  divisions  is  effected. 
If  there  are  found,  as  it  is  believed,  something  like  sixty 
divisions  in  action,  we  may  take  it  that  the  enemy's  main 
blow  is  being  delivered. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  threat  to  Paris,  though  it  cannot 
be  the  main  strategical  object  of  the  enemy,  has  very  high 
importance.  There  is  always  a  tendency  in  time  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  to  exaggerate  political 
elements,  and  on  the  part  of  the  student  of  war  to  under- 
estimate. In  this  particular  case  the  elements  of  the  situa- 
tion are  so  simple  that  neither  is  likely  to  misapprehend 
them.  The  enemy  is  known  to  be  utterly  without  considera- 
tion of  European  convention  and  tradition  ;  he  would  destroy 
the  greatest  monuments  of  the  past  with  as  little  hesitation 
as  he  would  murder  women  and  children  or, neutral  sailors 
upon  the  higji  seas.  His  sole  object  is  to  achieve  victory 
without  consideration  for  what  the  need  of  the  future  of 
Europe  or,  indeed,  of  himself  may  be  ;  and  he  is,  further, 
remarkably  unintelligent  in  his  judgment  of  the  general 
feelings  of  the  world  in  such  affairs.  Therefore  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  if  he  could  get  within  long  range  of  Paris 
he  would  proceed  to  the  destruction  of  that  city.  He  will 
argue  justly,  Paris  being  the  main  centre  of  French  com- 
munications, as  well  as  the  capital,  anything  that  interrupted 
its  life  was  to  his  military  advantage.  But  this  would  not 
be  his  main  policy  ;  his  main  policy  would  be  the  pohtical 
one  of  putting  pressure  upon  the  French  by  the  systematic 
destruction  of  their  chief  city,  and  he  will  proceed  to  this  the 
moment  it  is  within  his  physical  power. 

*  *  * 

Now,  action  of  this  kind  would  have  a  prodigious  effect 
upon  the  war  at  this  stage  in  its  development.     And  the 


argument  that  the  destruction  of  Paris — or,  rather,  of  its 
great  monuments — is  indifferent  in  strategy  because  strategy 
only  concerns  itself  with  the  destruction  of  existing  armies, 
is  negligible.  Such  an  acl  would  at  once  present  to  the  world 
two  final  theses,  which  have  existed  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  war,  but  which  have  been  confused  in  most  minds^. 
These  two  theses  are,  on  the  German  side,  that  a  complete 
contempt  for  civilisation  and  its  traditions,  the  mere  use  of  • 
force  and  guile  pushed  to  an  extreme  limit  ensures  the  pre- 
eminence of  those  who  use  such  weapons,  and  this  thesis 
would  prove  true  if  the  destruction  of  Paris  brought  about 
the  disintegration  of  the  French  resistance.  But  the  other 
thesis  is  equally  formidable.  It  is  the  thesis  that  any  social 
system  which  acts  in  such  a  fashion  must  be  destroyed. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  the  French  firm,  in  spite  of  this 
last  outrage,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Allies,  their  peoples, 
and  their  Governments,  will  be  compelled  not  only  to  con- 
quer, but  to  punish.  There  would  be  no  room  for  generalisa- 
tion upon  the  hypothetical  rights  of  a  converted  Germany, 
and  all  the  rest  of  -it.  And  those  who  have  seen  things  in 
such  a  false  perspective  during  the  last  year,  those  who 
have  believed  a  compromise  still  possible,  will  be  silenced 
for  good  and  all. 

m  «  * 

The  full  text  of  von  Capelle's  Reichstag  statement  on  the 
U-boat  campaign  is  in  some  respects  the  most  striking  example 
yet  given  of  "the  fact  or  the  exaggeration."  It  was  the 
Admiral's  duty  to  dispel  the  irnpression  created  by  the 
monthly  figures  published  here.  He  did  so  by  telling  his 
audience  that  the  Allied  world  was  now  poorer  by  18,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  ;  that  the  losses  were-  still  at  the  rate  of  be- 
tween 5  and  6  big  ships  a  day  ;  that  our  shipbuilding  could 
not  compete  with  this  loss  ;  that  our  need  for  shipping  was 
in  the  meantime  increasing,  as  was  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that,  for  every  American  landed  in  France  6  tons  of  shipping 
would  be  hypothecated.  It  could  not  be  long,  therefore, 
before  the  U-boat  justified  itself  by  an  Allied  famine  or 
collapse.  The  facts  are  that  the  world's  total  war  loss  is 
under  thirteen  and  a  half  million  tons,  .of  which  certainly 
not  more  than  twelve  could  have  been  caused  by  submarine. 
Next,  a  loss  of  five  "big"  ships  a  day  would  mean  25,000 
to  30,000  tons  a  day,  whereas  in  April  it  was  just  over  10,000 
tons,  and  in  May  under  12,000.  An  American  soldier  landed 
in  France  does  not  need  six  tons  of  shipping  to  keep  him 
going,  but  hardly  four.  And,  as  for  our  general  need, 
it  is  notorious,  first,  that  increased  food  production  has  les- 
sened it  materially  and,  secondly,  that  the  reorganisation 
in  the  handhng  and  turning  over  of  ships  has  increased  the 
cargo  yield  by  between  30  and  50  per  cent.  Finally,  though 
we  have  not  the  official  American  figures  for  May  or  June, 
it  seems  certain  that  over  194,000  gross  tons  were  completed 
in  the  first  month,  and  over  230,000  in  the  latter.  Adding 
the  British  figures  to  this,  we  see  that  the  destruction  and 
replacement  lines  have  crossed,  and  that  on  the  two  months 
we  are  go, 000  tons  to  the  good.  On  Independence  Day 
alone,  the  United  States  launched  over  286,000  tons,  a  fine 
evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  which  the  American  workmen 

'  are  exhibiting. 

*  *  * 

Thus  Capelle  exaggerates  U-boat  sinkings  to  date  by  over 
fifty  per  cent.  He  tells  a  flat  imtruth  in  saying  that  current 
shipbuilding  cannot  keep  pace  with  current  losses  ;  he  over- 
states the  current  rate  of  loss  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
doubling  it ;  he  overstates  the  demand  of  the  American 
army  for  shipping  by  fifty  per  cent.  The  state  of  Germany 
must  be  pretty  bad  when  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  pubhc 
moral  by  methods  so  crude  as  to  give  away  the  state  of  that 
moral  so  egregiously.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that,  while 
on  the  other  side  we  have  these  grotesque  claims  made  for 
the  German  submarine,  there  is  a  systematic  suppression  of 
all  news  as  to  the  actual  American  soldiers  sent  across  the 
sea.  Mr.  Baker's  figures,  referred  to  in  these  columns  last 
week,  have  not  been  reproduced  in  a  single  German  paper. 
There  is  good  reason  for  their  suppression.  They  are  not 
only  a  complete  refutation  of  Capelle,  they  reduce  all  the 
official  statements  about  American  belhgerency  to  absurdity. 
With  a  milhon  men  in  France,  and  more  following  at  the  rate 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  a  month,  a  change  in  the  military 
situation  is  obviously  taking  place,  which  reflects  the  com- 
plete change  in  the  sea  situation  effected  by  the  adoption 
of  the  convoy  principle  a  year  ago.  Now  that  we  know  from 
the  First  Lord's  recent  Grafton  Galleries  speech  that  the 
two  mine  barriers  across  the  North  Sea  and  Channel  are  being 
pushed  to  completion,  we  have  every  right  to  hope  that  a 
further  change,  at  least  as  striking  and  effective,  must  soon 
be  apparent.  If  this  hope  is  realised,  we  shall  once  more 
see  the  position  on  land  developing  correspondingly  in  our 
-  favour. 
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The  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne:  By  H.  Belloc 


AFTER  a  misty  night,  a  little  before  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  on  last  Monday,  July  15th,  the 
German  armies  attacked  upon  a  front  equivalent 
to  that  upon  which  the  great  oftensive  opened 
four  months  ago.  The  total  length  of  this  front 
was  fifty-five  miles,  and  was  therefore  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  front  between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Oise  upon  which  the 
first  great  attack  was  delivered,  but  as  the  sector  of  Rheims 
itself  was  left  untouched  the  actual  front  engaged  was  no 
longer  on  this  second  occasion  than  on  the  first. 

How  many  divisions  have  been  engaged  by  the  enemy  is 
as  yet  uncertain.  These  lines  are  written  as  we  go  to  press, 
when  only  the  first  dispatch  has  come  in,  and  by  the  time 
they  are  in  my  readers'  hands  far  more  will  be  known  than 
can  even  be  guessed  now,  but  upon  the  surface  of  things  it 
would  appear  that  the  operation  is  of  the  same  sort  as  the  other 
phases  of  the  main  enemy  offensive  of  igi8,  conducted  with 
the  same  weight  of  men  per  mile,  with  the  same  tactic,  and 
with  the  same  general  objective,  which,  since  the  failure  to 
separate  the  two  armies  four  months  ago,  has  been  first  and 
primarily  to  disintegrate  a  hitherto  numerically  inferior 
allied  offensive,  and  secondly,  to  menace  Paris  ;  with  the 
expected  political  result  of  bringing  theFrench,  at  last.toterms. 

The  front  of  the  attack  stretched  from  Massiges  in  the 
heart  of  Champagne  upon  the  east,  to  Chateau  Thierry  upon 
the  west,  and  had,  therefore,  for  its  geographical  centre,  the 
town  of  Rheims  itself. 

But  we  must  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

It  is  very  clearlv  divided  into  two  districts,  of  which 
Rheims  is  the  point  of  junction.  That  half  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  Rheims  runs  over  open  country,  wide  rolling 
fields,  with  no  steep  banks  of  any  kind,  much  of  it,  especially 
as  one  goes  eastward,  too  poor  for  cultivation  and  affording 
no  obstacles  of  any  kind,  save  a  few  small  plantations  of  firs. 
There  are  no  rivers  that  could  opp<jse  even  a  momentary 
check,  and  no  hills  worthy  of  the  name. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  this  eastern  limb 
is  the  highly-organised  ground  of  two  great  former  battles 
conducted  offensively  by  the  French.  It  is  thoroughly 
supplied  with  railways  and  communications  of  every 
kind,  and  has  been  minutely  studied  for  four  years. 
While  the  defensive  has  the  disadvantage  of  enjoying 
no  natural  obstacles,  it  has  the  advantage  of  fairly  good 
observation,  but  that  advantage  is  shared  by  the  enemy, 
for  superiority  in  the  air  does  not  ever  mean — at  any  rate, 
not  yet — the  blinding  of  the  enemy.  He  can  always  put 
over  enough  to  observe. 

The  second  or  wo'^tern  limb,  from  Rheims  to  Chateau 
Thierry,  is  of  a  totally  different  nature.  The  first  point  we 
note  with  regard  to  it  is  its  highly-wooded  character.  You 
can  walk  from  Chateau  Thierry  to  Rheims  and  spend  more 
than  half  your  time  in  the  depths  of  great  woods  and  forests, 
the  chief  of  which  is  that  vast  forest  of  Rheims,  which  covers 
a  group  of  hills  to  be  mentioned  later.  Everywhere  along 
the  battle  front,  from  Rheims  to  Chateau  Thierry,  you  find 
t^ese  woods  present.  The  gaps  between  them  are  the  oppor- 
tunities for  an  enemy's  advance,  but  the  woods  themselves 
are  formidable  obstacles.  The  last  eleven  miles,  however, 
from  a  little  above  Dormans  to  Chateau  Thierry  itself,  he 
right  upon  the  Marne  river,  the  Germans  everywhere  occupy- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  hills  overlooking  it.  The  ground 
of  this  western  limb  is  exceedingly  hilly,  with  sharp  escarp- 
ments on  the  southern  side,  that  is,  on  the  side  looking 
towards  the  alHed  positions.  You  have  there  slopes  as  steep 
as  Boxhill,  or  the  fall  of  the  Cotswold  on  to  the  vale  of  the 
Severn,  and  in  height  varying  from'3,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
the  water  level.  | 


During  this  last  eleven  miles,  therefore,  the  enemy  com- 
pletelj'  dominates  the  Marne,  where  a  serious  effort  could 
effect  crossings  anywhere,  and  has,  as  we  know,  effected 
them  at  the  very  outset  of  his  attack.  It  is  in  this  sector 
that  the  main  weight  of  his  effort  will  fall  if  he  is  indeed  now 
making  an  attack  upon  the  same  scale — that  is,  a  main 
attack — as  that  of  four  months  ago.  This  is  the  door  which 
he  has  best  chances  of  forcing.  By  the  last  accounts  before 
going  to  press,  he  had  here  estabhshed  beyond  the  river  an 
advance  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  yards.  It  will  be  his  obvious 
policy- — always  supposing  that  he  is  making  his  main  effort 
— to  enlarge  that  advantage  and  to  break  through,  if  possible, 
in  this  region. ' 

But  we  must  examine  the  ultimate  effects  of  such  a  poHcy. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  front  engaged,  behind  the  town 
of  Rheims,  there  stands  above  the  Marne  a  great  hill-mass 
covered  with  wood,  which  is  called  "The  Mountain  and  Forest 
of  Rheims."  It  is  a  sort  of  pillar  upon  which  the  defence- 
can  rest,  flanking  the  western  line  to  the  right  and  the  eastern 
to  the  left.  It  plays  much  the  same  role  in  the  front  at 
present  attacked  as  did  the  hill  group  of  Lassigny  in  the  front 
attacked  a  month  ago,  when  was  fought  what  we  call  the 
battle  of  the  Matz.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Lassigny  hills  it  proved  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  take  them  by  direct  attack,  but  he  mastered  them  through 
a  flank  move  down  the  Matz  valley.  But  it  will  be  also 
remembered  that  after  this  flank  move  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  hills,  the  battle  concluded  in  favour  of  the 
defence.  The  enemy  could  get  no  further,  and  suffered  a 
serious  counter-blow  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  action,  which 
compelled  him  to  the  long  pause  of  a  month  which  has'  just 
closed. 

In  connection  with  this  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  enemy's  defeat 
upon  June  12th  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  length 
of  time*  which  was  allowed  to  elapse  between  his  defeat  of 
April  29th  in  Flanders  and  the  resumption  of  his  attack 
on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  at  the  end  of  May.  It  is  this, 
among  other  indications,  which  lends  colour  to  the  idea  that 
the  present  battle  is  his  main  effort. 

If  it  is  his  main  effort,  he  is  attacking,  we  presume,  with 
about  sixty  divisions  ;  that  would  be  the  figure  correspond- 
ing to  the  front  engaged,  as  measured  by  the  other  actions 
he  has  fought  during  this  season. 

Should  he  succeed  in  enlarging  the  positions  he  has  occu- 
pied south  of  the  Marne  between  Chateau  Thierry  and 
Dormans,  the  following  situation  arises.  First,  he  begins 
to  turn  the  Mountain  of  Rheims.  Secondly,  he  increases  to 
danger  point  the  narrowness  of  the  Rheims  salient  held  by 
the  Allies  and  would  compel  its  evacuation.  Thirdly,  he 
more  nearly  approaches  Paris.  But  all  these  points  are  quite 
subsidiary  to  the  main  point,  which  is  the  breaking,  if  possible, 
of  the  allied  resistance  in  the  place  where  he  puts  in  his 
chief  effort.  That  is  his  object  here,  exactly  as  was  his 
object  of  April  4th  south-east  of  Amiens,  of  April  29th  west 
of  Ypres,  of  June  gth  against  Bessons-sur-Matz,  and  of  every 
other  stroke  of  the  last  four  m6nths,  small  and  great. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  customary  in  the  Press  to  discuss  the 
chances  of  such  an  action  even  in  its  first  phases,  the  natural 
anxiety  attached  to  them  has  bred  this  habit.  I  must 
repeat  to-day  what  has  always  been  said  in  these  columns, 
that  such  a  habit  is  unreasonable.  We  have  not  the  elements 
for  a  judgment.  We  do  not  know  with  what  forces  the 
enemy  is  attacking.  Still  less  do  we  know  (nor,  happily, 
he  either)  the  dispositions  of  the  defence.  The  most  impor- 
tant point,  perhaps,  is  the  depth  of  organisation  upon  which 
the  defensive  is  relying.     It  is  clear  from  all  the  actions  of 
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the  last  few  months  that  the  new  defensive  (following  the 
model  set  by  the  Germans  themseh-es  last  year)  is  something 
quite  different  from  that  of  two  years  ago.  It  is  organised 
in  depth,  and  it  is  elastic.  More  than  that  one  cannot  say. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  well  worth  remarking,  which 
is  this.  Mere  advance  upon  a  narrow  front,  such  as  that  of 
the  few  miles  across  the  Marne  now  established,  if  it  does  not 
break  a  line  is  worthless,  and  its  check  is  tantamount  to  defeat. 
We  saw  that  in  the  battle  of  the  Matz.  The  enemy  threw 
his  whole  weight  into  the  central  sector  of  the  Matz  valley 
itself.  There  alone  did  he  obtain  any  considerable  gain — 
3,000  to  5,000  yards  on  the  first  day — but  the  wedge  thus 
formed  was  awkwardly  narrow,  and  counter-attacks  pre- 
vented its  development.  The  advance  was  held  upon  both 
sides.  We  have  exactly  the  same  position  repeated  here  in 
the  first  day  of  the  great  battle  now  engaged.  It  is  essential 
that  the  enemy  should  get  elbow  room,  especially  to  the  west, 
and  that  is  why  he  made  so  vigorous  an  effort  against  the 
Americans  at  Vaux  ;  with  regard  to  which  operation  we  have 
the  news  at  the  moment  of  writing,  that  it  was  not 
onh'  repelled,  but  one  of  the  Brigadiers  in  command  of 
it  captured. 

The  Albanian  Operations 

To  understand  the  Italian  effort  in  Albania  we  must  first 
begin  with  a  diary  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  follow 
upon  the  accompanying  sketch  map.  The  whole  effort  is 
concerned,  as  we  shall  see  later,  with  the  extension  of  the 
insufficient  covering  hitherto  given  to  tlie  land-locked  har- 
bour of  Valona. 
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It  was  upon  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  6th,  that  the 
offensive  opened  upon  what  would  seem  to  be  a  front  of  some 
120  kilometres  or  say,  roughly,  75  miles,  running  a  little  north 
of  west  from  the  heart  of  the  mountain  watershed  due  east  of 
Valona  to  the  sea,  just  north  of  that  harbour.  Much  the 
greater  part  of  this  line  and  all  the  left  of  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Italians  ;  the  French  supported  upon  the  east,  or 
right,  and  there  was  evidently  a  certain  element  of  surprise, 
for  in  the  very  first  day  over  a  thousand  troops,  with  more 
than  one  officer  to  every  20  men  were  taken.  This  first 
day's  work  struck  mainly  against  the  lower  Valley  of  the 
Vojusa,  but,  for  reasons  that  will  be  apparent  in  a  moment, 
the  object  of  the  whole  operation  was  not  to  secure  the  line 
of  the  Vojusa,  but  to  pass  beyond  it,  and  turn  the  Austrians 
from  off  the  mountain  ridge  of  Malakastra  beyond.  Upon 
the  second  day  of  the  effort,  Monday,  aided  from  the  sea  by 
the  fire  of  British  monitors,  the  Vojusa  was  crossed  at  its 
mouth,  and  for  some  ten  miles  above  and  not  without  sharp 
fighting  the  country  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  moutli 
of  the  Vojusa  was  cleared. 

Now  it  will  be  evident  from  the  map  that  the  moment 
this  effort  was  on  the  way  to  success  the  Malakastra  Range 
was  in  peril.  It  was  in  danger  of  being  turned  by  the  left 
or  west.  The  Italians  acted  with  great  promptitude  and 
threw  their  cavalry  forward,  which  reached  Fieri  before  night- 
fall, getting  right  behind  the  mountains  upon  this  side,  and 
following  the  rough  road  which  here  leads  from  the  one  river 
to  the  other.  One  may  say,  therefore,  that  by  the  Sunday 
night,  July  7th,  the  Austrian  positions  on  the  Malakastra 
Range  were  no  longer  tenable,  unless  they  could  promptly 
throw  back  this  menace  upon  their  right  wing.  But  not 
the  right  wing  alone  wns  menaced.  The  reader  will  see 
upon  the^map_^a  road  going  from  the  middle  Vojusa  valley 


to  the  lower  Osum  Valley  across  the  mountains.  .Just  where 
this  road  tops  the  Malakastra  Ridge  is  the  strong  ])osition 
of  Cafa  Glava,  to  the  left  and  the  right  of  which  are  the  villages 
of  Levani  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  Corocof  upon 
the  main  road.  Cafa  Glava  was  carried,  and  both  Levani 
and  Corocof  occupied  before  night.  The  range  was  there- 
fore thoroughly  turned  at  both  ends,  and  tliough  the  eastern 
end,  where  the  advance  lay  along  the  main  road  to  Herat,  is 
not  an  open  flank  like  the  western  end,  but  continues  in  a 
tangle  of  mountains,  yet  the  main  Austrian  positions  upon 
the  Malakastra  between  the  Bcrat  Road  and  the  Fieri  Road 
were  now  impossible,  and  before  night  fell  upon  the  Sunday 
the  Austrians  were  in  full  retreat.  The  fact  that  they  had 
been  condemned  from  an  early  part  of  the  day  to  rapid 
retirement  is  evidenced  by  their  losing  only  300  more  prisoners. 
Meanwhile  the  French  were  attacking  upon  the  watershed 
to  the  East,  beyond  the  Osum  Valley,  where  lie  the  twin 
heights — Cafa  Devries,  whence  flow  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Tomoritse,  and  Cafa  Becit,  to  the  east  of  it.  They  were  also 
threatening,  though  probably  only  as  a  demonstration,  so 
far  east  as  the  southern  end  of  the  Ochrida  Lake,  which  is 
far  to  the  north  of  all  these  positions. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  advance,  Monday,  the  Italians 
had  got  across  the  Semeni  River,  and  their  cavalry  was 
operating  in  the  Plain  to  the  north  of  its  lower  reaches. 
With  the  French  advancing  meanwhile  rapidly  down  the 
Tomoritse,  it  was  clear  that  the  important  position  of  Berat — 
important  as  a  local  base  for  the  Austrian  operations — could 
no  longer  bejheld.  During  this  same  day,  Monday,  the 
enemy  evacuated  that  town  and  fell  back  northward  ;  the 
Austrians  rapidly  retreating  and  burning  their  stores  as  they 
went. 

Upon  Thursday,  what  may  be  the  first  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion, or  what  may  be  the  whole  of  th©  operation — we  do 
not  yet  know — came  to  an  end.  Its  total  effect  had  been 
as  follows: 

►  It  had  removed  the  Austrian  line  from  the  Vojusa  to  north 
of  the  Semeni  ;  it  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  evacuate 
Berat,  and  had  put  him  in  four  daj's'  fighting  upon  a  line 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  pointing  from  the  sea  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Ochrida  Lake. 

This  being  the  diary  of  events,  let  us  see  what  is  their 
military  meaning  :  What  larger  plans  our  Allies  may  have 
in  this  neighbourhood  we  do  not  know,  but  the  immediate 
object  of  such  a  successful  move  as  has  just  taken  place  is 
clear.  It  is  to  give  more  elbow  room  to  Valona  Bay,  and 
the  removing  from  it  of  the  threat  which  always  existed 
so  long  as  the  enemy  were  upon  the  Malakastra  Ridge,  jvith 
Berat  as  a  local  base  behind  them. 

■•  The  importance  of  Valona  Ba}'  is  familiar  to  all.  It  fs 
deep,  nearly  land-locked,  and  situated  just  upon  the  southern 
straits  of  the  Adriatic.  Before  the  days  of  submarines  one 
might  say  that  the  power  controlling  Brindisi  upon  the  one 
side  and  Valona  upon  the  other  could  cross  the  Adriatic. 


To-day  Valona  has  not  the  same  meaning,  but  it  is  still  by 
far  the  most  important  point  south  of  Cattaro  ;  the  only 
good  harbour  in  what  are,  counting  all  sinuosities,  nearly 
200  miles  of  coast.  Valona  Bay  is  overlooked  on  its  eastern 
side  by  a  high  and  steep  range  of  mountains,  but  this  does 
not  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  harbour.  All  the 
northern  part  has  a  shore  getting  more  and  more  flat  as  the 
sea  is  approached.  Through  this  sea  plain  runs  the  Viosa ; 
immediately  behind  the  Viosa,  forming  a  very  strong  position, 
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is  the  high  Malakastra  Ridge,  and  behind  it  the  natural  base 
for  all  that  district,  Berat.  So  long  as  the  Austrians  were 
upon  the  Vojusa  and  the  Malakastra  behind  that  stream, 
with  Berat  for  headquarters,  Valona  was  unsafe.  Circum- 
stances have  compelled  the  toleration  of  such  a  peril  for  more 
than  two  years.  The  present  operation  was  designed  to 
remove  that  peril,  and  has  removed  it. 

French  Attack  on  the  Avre 

The  only  other  local  movement  of  importance  of  which 
we  have  received  news  during  the  week  is  that  undertaken 
bv  the  French  upon  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  loth. 
and  terminated  early  upon  the  same  day.  Strictly  limited 
as  was  the  front  and  the  objective,  it  is  worth  studying  as 
a  typical  e.Kample  of  these  ceaseless  Allied  attacks  upon  the 
German  line,  all  of  which  have  been  successful  for  many 
weeks  past,  and  each  of  which  has  the  triple  object  of  obtain- 
ing; information,  compelling  the  enemy  to  garnish  his  line, 
and  depriving  him  of  some  local  advantage  either  of  obser- 
vation or  of  'jumping  oft  place."  The  sector  upon  which 
the  I'r'^nch  attacked  in  this  case  was  that  of  Moreuil,  a  few 
n1)  :£  north  of  Montdidier.      Let  me  explain  the  situation 

The  little  River  Avre  runs  from  Montdidier  north-west- 
watd,  is  joined  at  Boves  by  the  River  Noye,  and  falls  into 
the  Soir.me  just  above  Amiens.  Its  valley  is  followed  by 
a  bca!  railway  now  quite  out  of  use,  but  its  lower  reaches 
?nd  nearlv  allthe  course  of  the  Noye  is  followed  by  the  great 
n  ain  line  leading  north  from  Paris. 

The  last  great  German  attack  in  this  quarter,  that  of 
April  4th,  was  designed  to  (Jo  two  things,  a  lesser  and  a  larger 
thing.  The  lesser  thing  was  to  force  the  plateau  between 
the  Avre'^nd  the  Noye,  known  from  the  principal  place 
upon  it  as  the  Plateau  of  Rouvrel,  come  down  the  far  side, 
and  cut  the  main  line  in  the  valley  of  the  Noye. 
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The  larger  object  was  no  less  than  the  turning  of  Amiens 
by  the  south,  that  is,  the  crossing  of  the  N«ye  valley  and  the 
pushing  on  westward  a  day's  march.  There  was  no  reason 
why  both  objects,  the  lesser  and  the  greater,  should  not  have 
been  obtained  if  the  French  front  had  broken.  As  a  fact^, 
all  that  the  Germans  effected  on  that  day  which  was  so 
terribly  costly  to  them  in  numbers,  and  which  put  an  end 
to  the  first  great  battle  of  the  offensive,  was  to  cross  the 
Avre  and  to  push  up  the  slopes  of  the  plateau,  leaving  the 
French  in  possession  of  the  watershed,  but  depriving  them  of 
the  eastern  escarpment  overlooking  the  Avre. 

The  French  Objective 

The  loss  of  this  eastern  escarpment  involved  two  things  : 
First,  the  loss  of  observation  posts  over  the'  Avre  valley,  a 
great  advantage  t(j  the  enemy  in  his  further  attacks  against 
the  plateau,  and  secondly,  the  presence  of  valleys  leading  up 
to  the  plateau  like  saps  against  a  fortification,  most  of  which 
were  valleys,  after  the  attack,  in  German  hands.  Such  a 
valley  runs  up,  for  instance,  from  Castel,  and  two  others  on 
cither  side  of  Moris(;l  opposite  Moreuil.      The  object  of  the 


French  move  of  July  loth  was  to  recover  these  observation 
posts  and  to  recover  also  their  hold  upon  the  valleys.  There 
was  a  very  short,  though  intense,  artillery  preparation  of 
half  an  hour,  beginning  at  half-past  seven,  and  extending 
from  the  point  where  the  Luce  brook  joins  the  Avre  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mailly,  a  distance  of  just  under  8,000 
yards,  or  rather  less  than  five  miles.  The  most  serious  obstacle 
was  the  group  of  little  woods  in  the  centre.  The  infantry 
moved  at  eight  o'clock  ;  by  half-past  ten  the  affair  was  over. 
All  the  objectives  were  reached.  The  observation  posts  on 
the  crest  of  the  escarpment  (rather  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  water  level  of  the  valley)  and  the  valleys  between  them 
were  in  French  hands,  with  rather  over  500  prisoners.  At  one 
point  it  looks  as  though  the  FVench  troops  had  been  per- 
mitted to  go  somewhat  beyond  their  original  objective. 
For  on  the  left  centre  of  the  line,  the  advance  went  down  the 
slope  of  the  escarpment,  overran  the  whole  of  the  ruins  of 
Castel  village,  and  apparently  established  a  small  bridgehead 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  near  the  railway  :  but  on 
this  point  I  am  not  certain.  The  attack  had  another  advan- 
tage, which  was  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  views  southward 
which  he  commanded  from  the  edge  of  the  escarpment,  as 
well  as  to  give  the  French  observation  eastward  over  the 
Avre  valley. 

The  Murman  Expedition 

In  the  course  of  the  week  permission  has  been  given  to 
mention  the  presence  of  allied  troops  in  support  of  the 
National  Party  at  Kola  Bay. 

Though  the  geographical  position  is  very  simple,  there  is 
some  danger  of  its  being  misunderstood  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  recent  discussion  upon  intervention  in  'Russia  to  which 
I  allude  elsewhere.  The  support  of  the  victorious  National 
Party  in  the  small  settlement  at  the  head  of  Kola  Bay  is 
principally  concerned  not  with  a  political  but  with  a  mari- 
time and  military  policy. 

The  position  is  this  :    The  White  Sea 


with  its  port  at  Archangel  and  the  Murman  coast  far  to  the 
west,  is  ice-bound  during  many  months  of  the  year.  On  the 
same  latitude  upon  the  coast  of  Norway  you  have  open  water 
all  the  year  round  because  that  coast  is  swept  by  the  warm 
current  coming  up  from  the  south.  This  warm  current 
curls  round  the  North  Cape,  is  carried  by  its  momentum 
somewhat  past  this  projection  and  down  towards  the  Murman 
coast.  But  shortly  after  passing  Kola  Bay,  which  lies  just 
west  of  the  boundary  between  Norway  and  Russia,  the  warm 
water  turns  up  northward,  so  that  everything  to  the  east 
of  it  is  frozen  in  winter.  After  discussing  the  matter  for  more 
than  a  generation  (he  Russian  Government  was  persuaded 
in  the  course  of  the  war  to  construct  hurriedly  and  somewhat 
imperfectly  a  single  line  from  the  capital  to  this  deep  ice-free 
bay  on  the  Murman  coast.  If  such  terms  as  frontiers 
meant  anything  in  the  chaos  of  Russia,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Finnish  frontier  runs  close  to  this  new  line, 
which,  therefore,  might  be  occupied  at  any  moment. 
There  is  no  point  in  reaching  and  oCtupying  the  line 
unless  Kola  Bay  can  be  seized.  Happily  for  the  allied 
cause,  the  National  Party  in  the  newly  sprung  up  port  estab- 
lished upon  Kola  Bay  defeated  the  Anarchists  (or  Bolsheviks 
as  they  are  called),  and  received  the  allied  troops.  It  is 
conceivable  that  in  some  later  phase  of  the  war  such  a  point 
of  departure  from  the  sea,  open  all  the  year  round,  would  be 
of  advantage  in  supplying  any  reaction  which  may  raise  the 
Russian  nation  again  against  its  conquerors. 
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Intervention  in   Russia 


IN  no  phase  of  this  great  war  has  the  distinction  between 
purely  mihtary  and  purely  political  considerations  been  so 
marked  as  in  the  "present  still  debated  policy  of  allied 
intervention  to  support  the  Nationalist  Party  or  parties  in 
what  was  once  the  Russian  Empire.  Yet  in  no  phase  have  the 
two  been  logically  so  closely  connected.  Were  intervention 
on  a  large  scale  and  immediately  carried  out,  possibly  as  a 
military  operation,  there  would  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation 
upon  the  political  side.  If  the  Western  Allies  had  a  great 
superiority  in  numbers  over  the  Central  Empires  they  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  support  in  the  east  with  some  sufficient 
expeditionary  force  the  armed  risings  which  threaten  the 
enemy's  power  there.  The  enemy  has  reduced  himself  in 
Russia  to  about  45  second-rate  divisions,  derman  and  Aus- 
trian combined.  That  represents  less  than  a  sixth  of  his 
total  force  (excluding  Bulgarians  and  Turks  combined)  ; 
far  less  than  a  tenth  of  his  fighting  power  in  men,  and  certainly 
not  a  twentieth  of  his  material  power,  perhaps  not  a  fiftieth. 
For  his  magazines,  aircraft,  heavy  pieces,  poison  appliances, 
arid  the  rest  are  quite  insignificant  upon  the  eastern  front, 
where  he  regards  himself  as  perfectly  secure.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  of  his  weight  is  on  the  west.  If  in  such  a  situation 
we  could  compel  him  to  serious  anxiety  in  the  east,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  should  do  so.  But  the  very  first  element  in  the  affair 
which  strikes  one  is  the  severe  limitation  of  any  such  effort. 
We  can  seize  ports ;  we  can  aid  the  small  disciplined  forces 
which  have  apparently  got  control  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
railway  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  very  fragmentary  and 
confused  accounts,  are  even  holding  Samara  in  European 
Russia  ;  we  can — at  least  America  can — send  rolling  stock 
to  increase  the  wretched  supply  now  available  upon  the 
Trans-Siberian  and  so  forth.  But  we  cannot  put  in  a  large 
expeditionary  force  at  short  notice  to  depend  upon  six 
thousand  miles  of  communication  reduced  to  one  single 
avenue,  a  double  line  of  railway,  and  that  within  three 
months  of  the  Siberian  winter.  The  real  issue  is  whether 
or  not  such  force  as  could  be  maintained  would  act  as  a  rally- 
ing point  for  the  national  reaction  in  Russia  against  the 
International  Anarchists,  who  betrayed  the  cause  of  thei 
■  allies  last  year.  ,  M 

The  question  we  have  to  answer  is  whether  the  national  forces 
— actual  or  potential — which  would  welcome  intervention^ 
are  sufficient  to  make  intervention  advisable.  And  having 
put  that  down  as  a  main  question,  let  me  follow  the  tradition 
of  this  paper  in  past  issues  of  the  sort  by  saying  that  it  is 
a  question  no  layman  should  answer  and  one  on  which  only 
expert  knowledge  can  advise  the  authorities  in  whose  hands 
we  are  for  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

That  is  a  negative  conclusion  like  so  many  that  have  been 
put  forward  during  the  last  four  years  in  these  columns, 
but  it  is  a  sound  one.  The' spectacle  of  this  journalist  advis- 
ing a  particular  policy,  that  journalist  denouncing  it,  when 
neither  can  possibly  know  the  necessary  secret  and  perhaps 
voluminous  evidence  upon  wl^ch  the  policy  should  be  judged, 
is  fantastic.  And  the  only  reason  that  we  do  not  see  how 
fantastic  it  is,  is  that  we  have  grown  so  used  to  the  dic- 
tation of  the  Press  in  less  important  and  domestic  matters, 
that  we  continue  to  follow  that  authority  in  matters  of 
life  and  death  ;  and  matters  only  to  be  decided  upon  concrete 
knowledge  which  not  a  hundred  men  possess. 

It  was  exactly  the  same  in  the  case  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
of  Salonika.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge ;  we  cannot  judge,  and 
the  less  disturbance  of  public  opinion  is  excited  while  such 
grave  issues  are  being  determined,  the  better. 

Meanwhile  this  negative  conclusion— that  publicists  have 
no  business  to  meddle  with  Govemmdnt  in  time  of  war- 
gives  ,us  the  right  to  criticise  very  strongly  two  arguments 
which  are  being  put  forward  against  intervention.  For  they 
are  arguments  that  show  either  an  ignorance  of  the  extremely 
perilous  passage  in  which  the  Allies  now  find  themselves 
or  of  elementary  history.  ' 

The  first  is  the  argument  that  we  ought  not  to  intervene 
agamst  "Democracy"  as  represented  by  the  Anarchist  cau- 
cuses, largely  led  by  Internationals  in  the  few  great  Russian 
towns ;  and  the  other  is  the  argument  that  nothing  need  be 
sent  because  nothing  large  can  be  sent. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  it  can  only  be  advanced  by  men 
who  do  not  even  now  appreciate  that  England  the  whole 
«>ciety  and  tradition  by  which  they  are  what  they  are 
depends  upon  the  issue  of  this  war.  Even  if  democracy 
were  admitted  to  be  the  only  tolerable  form  of  Govern- 
ment everywhere  acclaimed  by  the  human  race  as  its  ideal 
and  even  if  the  Terrorist  groups  in  the  large  Russian  towns 
were  the  protagomsts  of  that  ideal,  that  would  be  no  sort  of 


reason  for  not  destroying  them,  after  it  had  become  apparent 
that  they  were  acting,  some  of  tliem  consciously,  more  of 
them  unconsciously,  as  the  agents  of  the  enemy.  A  narion 
fighting  for  its  life  cannot  even  discuss  such  points.  Those 
whose  action  threatens  it  with  death,  it  must  itself,  if  it  can, 
destroy. 

Bolshevik  Policy 

But  in  point  of  fact,  the  international  leaders  of  the 
Russian  Extremists  have  not  made  even  a  pretence  of 
standing  for  democracy.  They  stand,  when  they  are  sincere, 
they  pretend  to  stand,  even  the  most  insincere  of  them, 
for  something  very  different :  For  an  international  arrange- 
ment which  shall  produce  a  struggle  throughout  the  world 
between  those  who  support  private  property  and  those  who 
would  put  the  means  of  production  into  the  hands  of  politi- 
cians as  trustees  of  the  community.  Not  a  word  in  their 
phraseology  is  popular.  They  show  no  sign  in  anything 
they  say  or  do  of  the  popular  mark.  They  repeat  the  pedan- 
tic phrases  of  a  particular  middle-class  theory  which  the  mass 
of  the  Russian  people  have  never  heard  of,  and  which  if  they 
did  hear  of  it,  that  peasantry  would  scorn,  as  every  peasantry 
scorns  inhuman  and  academic  schemes.  What  these  people 
have  done — they  are  but  a  handful — is  to  permit  the  peasan- 
try to  take  up  vast  areas  of  land  hitherto  the  property  of 
others,  and  there  Hes  the  crux.  Is  the  effect  of  this  new  "posi- 
tion such  that  the  peasantry  will  continue  for  some  time 
longer  to  support  those  whom  they  have  told  were  its  authors  ? 
Does  the  new  ownership  which  the  peasant  craved  make  him 
wilHng  to  defend  the  Anarchists  in  the  town  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  traditions,  or  is  he,  now  that  he  has  got  the 
land,  ready  to  rally  to  order  and  to  a  resurrection  of  the 
national  religion,  the  national  pride,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
Russian  story  ?  Judged  on  the  analogy  of  our  Western 
peasantries  the  latter  question  would  seem  to  suggest  the 
truth.  They  are  intensely  national.  On  the  satisfaction  of 
their  desire  for  land  they  become  but  the  more  national. 
|i.But  we  have  no  right  on  this  analogy  to  presume  that  the 
Isame  is  the  case  with  Russia.  There  are  very  few  men  living 
"'.in  the  West  who  can  answer  whether  it  was  so  or  no,  even 
before  the  Revolution :  and  even  those  men  to-day  can  only 
guess  atwhat  the' Revolution  has  done  to  the  Russian  mind.. 
They  cannot  be  certain. 

Yet  it  is  upon  their  guess  that  our  policy  must  depend.. 
For  if  the  Russian  peasant  has  come  to  think  that  foreign 
intervention  menaces  his  new  property  in  land,  we  should, 
by  adopting  that  policy,  make  our  position  worse  than  it  is 
and  so  far  from  embarrassing  the  enemy,  we  should  aid 
him. 

In  the  matter  of  the  second  argument  that  a  small  force 
is  no  use  and  a  large  one  cannot  be  sent,  I  should  answer 
that  tliis  directly  contradicts  all  historical  experience.  If 
the  general  sentiment  of  an  unarmed  and  disorganised  people 
is  against  you,  and  in  favour  of  small  organised  minority  in 
its  midst,  then  your  sending  the  small  force  to  oppose  that 
small  organised  minority  is  a  fatal  error.  The  great  un- 
organised mass  is  unfit  for  fighting  though  it  turns  the  scale. 
But  if  the  great  mass  is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  your  inter- 
vention, -and  if  the  organised  minority  you  are  attacking  is 
hated  by  them,  then  even  a  small  disciplined  force  makes  a 
prodigious  difference.  It  is  not  only  a  nucleus  and  a  rallying 
point,  it  is  also  an  instructor.  Further,  it  gives  the  unarmed 
just  what  they  needed,  a  weapon,  and  the  unorganised  an 
organism.  If  Brittany  had  been  really  roused  against  the 
revolution,  Quiberon  Bay  would  have  succeeded.  It  is  no 
argument  to  say,  "No  matter  what  the  state  of  Russian 
feehng,  it  is  useless  to  send  troops  because  we  cannot  send 
enough."  It  is  an  argument  to  say,  "The  state  of  Russian 
feeling  is  such  that  the  troops  you  send  would  only  provoke 
it."  Unfortunately,  that  argument  cannot  be  used  with 
knowledge  by  any  one  now  writing  upon  the  London  Press. 
It  is,  even  with  those  of  them  who  know  Russia  best,  an 
estimate  of  new  and  unknown  things. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  distinction  between  inter- 
vention by  European  or  American  and  bv  Asiatic  troops; 
the  latter  with  the  advantage  of  number  and  with  the  very 
grave  disadvantage  of  presenting  an  obvious  challenge. 
But  that  IS  a  matter  of  policy  which  I  do  not  think  it  right 
to  discuss  publicly.  The  great  quarrel  of  the  world  has  not 
yet  brought  in  upon  any  large  scale  this  cross  cleavage.  It 
has  been  upon  the  whole  a  quarrel  between  sane  Europe  and 
a  branch  of  Europe  insane  through  cruelty  and  pride,  which 
Europe  must  eliminate,  but  preferably  by  her  own  powers. 
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Too  Strong  to  Fight  :  By  Arthur  Pollen 


THE  Whiie  Paper  dealing  with  the  Dutch  convoy 
question  brings  out  the  following  facts.  On 
April  16th,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  Dutch 
Parliament,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  dealing  with  the 
need  of  "fetching  what  is  necessary"  from  the 
Colonies,  and  of  sending  out  Government  employees  and  public 
stores,  announced  that  in  the  future  these  operations  were  to  be 
carried  out  under  convov.  They  would  be  sent  when  and 
as  the  amount  of  coal  available  "made  the  journey  possible. 
These  proposals  were  reported  to  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  i8th 
and  on  the  25th,  he  informed  the  Dutch  Government  that 
Great  Britain  recognised  no  right  of  convoy,  and  were  any 
such  proposals  carried  out,  would  exercise  her  rights  to  visit 
and  search  any  merchant  vessels  of  which  the  convoy  might 
be  composed."  To  this  communication  no  reply  was  given. 
It  was  not  even  acknowledged,  and  the  Dutch  Government 
proceeded  with  its  plans  as  if  our  embargo  had  never  been 
made.  The  Government's  power  to  requisition  ships,  hitherto 
limited  to  taking  them  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  colonial 
supplies  to  Holland,  was  by  a  new  law  extended  to  cover  tlie 
dispatch  of  Government  goods  and  passengers  to  the  Colonies. 
This  Bill  was  under  debate  during  the  first  fortnight  of  Mav, 
and  at  one  sitting  the  Government  were  asked  whether  it 
was  certain  that  the  convoying  of  ships  would  not  occasion 
great  international  difficulties.  The  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  replied  that  he  could  give  no  guarantee  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  "probably  no  difficulty  would  arise,"  In  the  same 
debate  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  drew  attention  to  the 
question  of  fats  in  connection  with  the  convoying  of  ships, 
and  a  leading  Rotterdam  paper  stated  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  convoyed  vessels,  on  their  return  journey,  would  load 
cargoes  in  the  East  Indies  for  the  margarine  industry. 
While  these  debates,  were  in  progress,  Sir  Walter  Townley, 
at.  The  Hague,  was  instructed  to  remind  the  Dutch  Foreign 
Minister  that  no  reply  had  been  received  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
telegram  on  April  25th.  But  he  could  elicit  no  more  than 
that  the  Minister  did  not  demur  to  it. 

By  May  31st,  liowever,  the  Dutch  Government  seems  to 
have  realised  that  its  public  was  being  led  to  expect  too 
much.  An  official  communique  was  accordingly  issued  to 
remove  "certain  incorrect  views,"  which  seemed  to  have 
got  current.  This  set  out  the  urgent  importance  of  "reliev- 
ing the  material  and  personnel "  of  the  Dutch  squadron  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  explained  besides,  that  numerous 
officials  and  military  officers  had  long  been  waiting  for  facili- 
ties to  get  out.  It  was  also  necessary  "to  send  Government 
goods  urgently  by  merchant  steamer,  or  requisition  one,  and 
to  send  it  for  goods  needed  in  colonies."  The  meaning  of  this 
jargon  is  not  clear.  It  seems  to  allude  to  some  unspecified 
caigoes  for  the  return  journey.  T\w  communique  specified  the 
ships  that  would  compose  the  convoy,  gave  the  date  of 
leaving,  and  prescribed  the  route  it  would  take.  Its  real 
points,  however,  were  addressed,  one  to  the  Dutch  public, 
the  other  to  the  British  Government.  The  first  were  told 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  institute  under  protection  of 
warships  commercial  intercourse  which,  without  such  protec- 
tion, would  not  be  permitted  by  the  belligerents.  As  for 
British  rights,  "it  is  obvious,"  the  commtmique  ran,  "that 
the  convoy  commandant  would  not  tolerate  any  examination 
of  the  convoyed  ships." 
"  This  extraordinary  defiance  reached  the  Foreign  Office  on 
May  31st,  and — again  after  a  week's  consideration — two 
communications  were  made  to  the  Dutch  Minister  in  London. 
The  first  was  a  formal  note  in  writing  signed  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  The  second  was  a  confidential  statement  made 
verbally  by  the  Under  Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Secretary's 
request.  In  the  formal  letter,  Mr.  Balfour  drew  attention 
to  the  warning  of  April  26th,  to  the  fact  that  no  reply  had  been 
received  to  it,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  official  state- 
ment that  the  Dutch  Govefnment  would  tolerate  no  exam- 
ination of  the  convoyed  ships.  In  face  of  this.  His  Majesty's 
Government  was  compelled  to  reiterate,  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  that  the  right  of  visit  and  search  was  one  Great 
Britain  could  not  abandon,  and  that  the  demand  that  slie 
should  do  so  in  this  case,  was  one  to  which  she  could  not 
possibly  accede.  The  formal  note  \vas,  in  fact,  an  ultimatum 
just  as  unequivocal  as  the  challenge  ia  the  communique. 
The  confidential  statement  verbally  communicated  to  the 
Dutch  Minister  went  even  further.  For  it  pointed  out  that, 
if  the  proposed  convoy  was  really  not  intended  to  institute 
commercial  intercourse  and.  if  the  Netherlands  Government 
were  honestly  willing  to  afford  the  belligerents  the  same 
guarantees  and  control   as  thtv   could  themselves  enforce. 


there  was  no  sense  in  there  being  a  convoy  at  all.  The  send- 
ing of  it,  in  fact,  was  "hardly  capable  of  explanation,  except 
on  the  assumption  that  the  "convoyed  vessel^  are  to  be  pro- 
tected in  some  transaction,  which  the  belligerents  do  not 
recognise  as  legitimate." 

So  far  the  formal  and  the  confidential  statements  deal 
faithfully  and  candidly  with  the  situation.  Great  Britain 
could  not  abandon  her  rights.  The  demand  that  she  should 
do  so  was  one  to  which  she  could  not  possibly  accede.  The 
Dutch  Government's  professed  objects  in  sending  out  the 
convoy  could  be  attained  just  as  easily,  if  the  ships  in  question 
were  unaccompanied  by  warships.  The  obvious  sequel  was 
that  the  proposal  should  and  must  be  abandoned. 

The  Volte-Face 

But,  having  stated  that  the  project  was  hardly  capable  of 
any  except  a  sinister  explanation.  Lord  Robert  then  proceeded 
to  "find  another  explanation  of  the  situation,  so  simple  and 
innocent  that  the  right  of  search  is  to  be  incontinently 
abandoned  after  all !  The  Dutch  Government,  perhaps, 
failed  to  realise  the  consequences  which  a  belhgerent  may 
logically  draw  from  their  announcement,  and  so  "to  pre- 
vent the  action  of  the  Netherlands  Government  frotn 
definitely  creating  a  situation  gravely  imperilling  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries,"  the  British  Govern- 
ment, while  abandoning  no  rights  and  creating  no  precedent, 
would,  for  thisonce;  waive  their  right  of  search,  as  an  act 
of  courtesy.     • 

Surely,  "there  has  never  yet  been  so  strikmg  an  example 
of  forbearance.  On  April  r6th  the  Dutch  Government— 
perfectly  knowing  the  attitude  which  this  country  takes  with 
regard  to  its  sed  rights,  knowing  well  that  President  Wilson's 
Government  had,  nearly,  a  year  ago,  adopted  the  British 
view,  and  that  all  tire  other  aOies  were  like-minded  with  us— 
calmly  announced  its  intention  to  do  that  which  the  allies 
could"  not  possibly  permit  without  renouncing  a  right  on  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  which  their  whole  power  to  blockade 
Germany  is  based.  The  proposal  was  not  a  week  old  before 
the  British  Government  conveyed  an  explicit  warning.that  this 
right  would  not  be  renounced.  This  warning  the  Dutch  neither 
disputed  nor  even  acknowledged.  It  was  simply  ignored. 

Now  the  curious  thing  is  this.  To  save  the  face  of  the  Dutch 
Government  we  have  waived  our  rights.  But  the  Dutch 
have  neither  waived  their  defiance,  nor  withdrawn  their 
threat.  Mr.  van  Swinderen's  only  reference  to  the  essentials 
of  the  matter  are  singular.  His  note  to  Mr.  Balfour  of 
June  15th  is  clearly  not  in  reply  to  the  formal  official  note 
of  June  7th— though  a  footnote  in  the  White  Paper  says  it 
is.  Mr.  Balfour's  note  is,  in  fact,  ignored.  It  is  only  with 
Lord  Robert  Cecil's  confidential  verbal  statement  that  Mr. 
van  Swinderen  concerns  himself.  Once  more  the  formal 
communication  is  passed  over  as  if  it  had  never  been  made. 
"The  Netherlands  Government  are  delighted,"  he  tells  the 
Secretary,  that  the  two  countries  "agree  as  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  out  the  plan  for  convoy."  The  British  shall  be 
given  everything  ;  a  complete  list  of  passengers  and  full 
particulars  of  cargoes  so  that  there  can  be  'no  possible 
"  impression  that  anything  is  being  concealed."  But  Holland 
cannot  agree  that  this  readiness  to  conform  to  the  views  of 
the  belligerents  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  whole  plan 
of  the  convoy.  For  the  "protection  of  the  men  of  war  is 
advantageous  by  excluding  all  unnecessary  delay."  This, 
surely,  is  the  merest  trifling,  or  something  much  worse.  It 
is  not  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  warship,  but  the  possession 
of  the  British  permit  that  has  given  a  free  pass  across  the 
seas  to  this  convoy.  In  the  last  sentence  we  get  the  first 
and  only  recognition  of  our  ever  having  given  the  ulti- 
matum at  all.  "The  Netherlands  Government,"  says 
the  Minister,  "are  fully  aware  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment do  not  recognisa  the  right  of  convoy,  upheld  by 
the  first-named  Government  and  by  all  other  nations, 
but  in  their  opinion  this  point  of  international  law  can  be 
left  out  of  account  in  the  present  case  of  a  very  special 
sort  of  convoy,  destined  to  transport  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  its  Colonies  none  but  goods  for  the  service  of 
the  Government,  and  Government  passengers  with  their 
famihes."  The  Dutch,  in  short,  now  that  we  have  sub- 
mitted, waive  the  whole  incident  on  one  side.  There  is 
not,  from  the  first  word  of  this  correspondence  to  the  last, 
a  single  expression  of  acknowledgment  of  our  concession  : 
nor  anything  to  account  for  the  strangely  conciliatory  line 
which  "Mr.  Balfour  has  taken. 
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Von  Kuhlmann:  By  J.  Coudurier  de  Chassaigne 


H1:RR  von  kuhlmann  has  left  the  political 
stage  of  Germany  as  suddenly  as  he  entered  it, 
;i  little  less  than"  a  vear  a^o.  His  accession  to 
power  was  meteoric,  and  his  fail  reminds  one 
i.f  the  extinction  of  Nova  Aquihe,  which  was 
hailed  bv  the  Germans  as  the  star  of  their  victory,  and  has 
proved  to  be  the  symbol  pf  their  real  military  and  economic 
situation.  It  vanished  into  unfathomable  space  at  the  very 
time  when  Kiihlmann's  fjlorv  was  fading  away.  But  are 
we  quite  as  certain  of  Kiihlmann's  definitive  fall  as  the 
astronomers  are  sure  of  never  seeing  again  the  full  effulgence 
of  this  capricious  star  '  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have,  1 
believe,  every  reason  to  fear  the  return  to  office  of  the  ex- 
Foreign  Secretary  at  no  very  distant  date,  but  this  time 
he  will  not  be  the  mere  mouth-piece  of  the  Kaiser,  the  puppet 
called  to  life  by  tlie  all-powerful  will  of  his  august  master. 
If  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  comes  back  to  power  it  will  be  as  the 
representative  of  public  opinion  insurgent  against  the 
defeated  but  violent  minority  of  the  Junkers.  He  will 
then  voice  the  real  feelings  of  the  masses  and  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  classes  who  were  blindly  for  war  as  long  as 
there  was  anv  tangible  hope  of  plunder  and  of  victor^-. 

Whatever  trust  he  may  have  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  the  strength  of  German  arms,  Herr  von  Kiihl- 
mann was  never  a  partisan  of  the  Great  War.  He  realised, 
long  before  his  country  c;h,allenged  the  world,  that  it  had 
little  to  gain  and  ever\^thing  to  lose  by  such  a  policy.  The 
former  councillor  of  the  German  Embassy  in  London  belonged 
to  the  school  of  pacific  conquerors.  He  belieVed  that  German 
interests  could  best  be  served  by  the  slow  but  sure  peaceful 
penetration  of  all  the  civilised  and  some  of  the  uncivilised 
parts  of  the  globe.  When  that  complex  network  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities  had  been  woven  by  emis- 
saries of  the  Fatherland,  humanity  would  wake  up  one 
morning  to  find  itself  bound  hand  and  foot.  If  at  that 
moment  the  victim  tried  to  cast  ofi  German  shackles  Herr 
von  Kiihlmann  and  his  friends  would  then  have  been  pre- 
pared to  use  the  perfectly  organised  military  machine  at 
their  disposal.  He  would  not,  however,  have  used  it  in  the 
military  manner,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  irresistible  black- 
mail to  be  applied  to  the  unprepared  nations  who  dared  to 
dispute  German  pretensions  anywhere.  Blackmail  was  in 
fact  a  weapon  upon  which  Herr  von  Kuhlmann  relied.  He 
remarked  one  day  to  a  friend  of  mine  liere  that,  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  their  private  lives,  he  held 
most  of  the  prominent  politicians  in  France  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  Those  who  could  not  be  bribed  could,  he  felt 
sure,  be  blackmailed.  It  is  probable  that  four  years  of  war 
Iiave  somewhat  modified  Herr  von  Kiihlmann's  opinion  of 
I'Vance  and  her  leaders,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  Jias  changed 
his  opinion  on  the  folly  of  military  aggression.  I  liave 
already  quoted  in  L.\xd  iS:  W.\ter  the  words  he  used  when 
taking  leave  of  a  high  official  in  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the 
day  after  England  declared  war  upon  Germany.  "I  am 
speaking  to  you  to-day,"  he  said,  "as  one  man  to  another. 
Frankly,  I  think  this  war  is  a  criminal  blunder  on  the  part 
of  Germany,  whatever  may  be  its  result.  With  ten  more 
years  Of  peace  we  should  have  been  the  masters  of  the  world 
without  having  shed  one  drop  of  blood." 

To-day,  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  during  the 
la.st  two  months,  I  feel  more  than  ever  certain  that  Herr 
von  Kiihlmann  remains  true  to  the  great  ideal  of  his  political 
life,  though  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  appreciate  the  effect 
on  his  mind  of  these  four  fateful  years  and  of  his  ten  months 
of  office.  A  man  changes  greatly  when  he  has  power  and  the 
responsibilities  it  brings.  Had  he  remained  Foreign  Minister 
of  Germany  I  should  have  felt  it  nearly  impossible  to  gauge 
the  psychology  of  a  man  I  had  not  seen  and  talked  to  since 
1914.  But  his  acts,  his  declarations,  speak  for  themselves, 
especially  when  you  know  fairly  well  his  habits  of  thought, 
and  the  objectives  he  fought  for  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  career.  The  laA  step  he  has  taken — I  do  not  mean  his 
resignation,  which  had  become  inevitable,  but  his  historic 
speech  in  the  Reichstag — is  to  me  a  proof  that  the  Kuhlmann 
of  to-day  is  the  same  as  the  man  I  used  to  know  in  London 
before  the  war.  , 

The  first  thing  one  must  keep  in  mind  in  trying  to  under- 
stand his  character  is  that,  like  every  one  of  his  compatriots, 
he  loves  his  native  land,  and  his  first  thought  is  for  her  pros- 
perity and  aggrandisement.  But  where  he  differs  from  some 
of  his  pohtical  friends  and  opponents  is  in  the  choice  of  the 
means  to  promote  this  end.  The  mysterious  and  all  power- 
ful laws  of  heredity,  no  doubt,  influenced  his  opinions.     The 


son  of  a  clever  business  man,  allied  through  his  mother's 
family  and  his  wife's  family  to  the  greatest  industrial  and 
comrnercial  magnates  of  Germany,  he  has  in  his  blood  and 
in  the  texture  of  his  mind  the  traditions  of  those  merchant 
princes  for  whom  the  pacific  tactics  of  trade  constitute  the 
best  foreign  policy  of  a  i^ountry.  But  these  practical  business 
men  realise  better  than  ordinary  citizens  that  the  commercial 
envoys  of  the  nation  can  only  succeed  if  their  plans  are 
backed  by  a  powerful  government,  which,  in  its  turn,  relies 
on  a  powerful  army,  or  better  still  on  a  nation  armed  to  the 
teeth. 

Diplomacy's  Backing 

The  diplomacy  of  a  State  is  only  worth  what  its  army  and 
navy  are  worth.  To  a  man  like  Herr  von  Kiihlmann,  the 
military  machinery  does  not,  however,  exist  for  the  satis- 
faction of  its  own  aims.  It  must  always  be  subdued  to  the 
intellectual  forces  which  ought  to  inspire  and  direct  the  policy 
of  the  whole  State.  Thus  Kiihlmann  could  not  hide  his 
consternation  when  the  military  party,  impatient  for  rapid 
and  brilliant  conquests,  destroyed  in  a  few  hours  the  care- 
fully laid  plans  of  pacific  pan-Germans  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  He  was,  of  course,  convinced  that  the  Prussian 
military  system  would  very  soon  crush  France,  which  country 
he  cordially  despised,  though  he  hid  his  contempt  under 
cover  of  compliments  addressed  to  the  artistic  genius,  the 
wit,  the  talent,  tiie  literary  qualities,  the  dramatic  gifts,  etc., 
of  that  decadent  and  frivolous  race,  wliich,  in  his  estimation, 
had  been  and  was  no  more.  Once  France  had  been  settled 
Germany  would,  he  calculated,  have  done  with  Russia  very 
quickly,  for  he  knew  better  than  anybody — and  even 
said  so  to  a  French  diplomatic  friend  of  mine — that  Russia 
had  neither  guns,  nor  rifles,  far  less  ammunition.  He  hoped 
,  that  England  would  remain  neutral,  and  up  to  the  last 
minute  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  friends  who 
advised  the  British  Government  to  remain  outside  the  fight 
so  as  to  reap  the  practical  benefits  of  their  treason  to  Europe 
— and  that  at  the'  very  time  when  the  honour  of  England 
still  hung  in  the  balance — would  j^rove  good  prophets. 
Obviously,  Kuhlmann  had  not  foreseen  the  coalition  of 
European  nations,  nor  the  eventuality  of  America  joining  the 
defenders  of  Hberty.  But  even  though  he  judged  the  situa- 
tion most  favourable  to  an  all-conquering  Germany,  he 
admitted  that  victory  by  force  of  arms  could  be  too  dearly 
bought. 

What  must  be  now  the  secret  feelings  of  this  man  who 
knows  that  the  Prussian  machine  has  failed  to  crush  its 
enemies,  who  realises  not  only  that  victory,  in  a  military 
sense,  is  impossible,  but  that  the  Allies  are  organising  them- 
selves in  order  to  wage  after  the  war  a  struggle,  offensive 
and  defensive,  in  that  economic  domain  which  was  so  dear 
to  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  before  1914. 

I  must  own,  that  when  I  glanced  through  his  great  speech 
in  the  Reichstag,  my  first  impression  was  one  of  admiration 
for  his  courage.  I  felt  somehow  that  hd  was  speaking  his 
mind  in  his  frank  and  rather  brutal  way, '  in  spite  oi  the 
polite  reservations  which  did  not  disguise  his  real  sentiments, 
just  as  he  used  to  discourse,  when  discussing  with  friends 
or  acquaintances  before  the  war,  on  the  great  problems 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  countries.  As  far  as  I 
know  he  never  lied  to  me  or  to  any  'of  his  colleagues 
when  he  would  discuss  with  us  at  length  in  the  in- 
timacy of  the 'St.  James's  Club  or  in  a  friend's  house, 
after  dinner,  the  topics  of  the  day.  One  could  bear  him  no 
grudge  for  his  freedom  of  .speech,  and  one  e\'en  rather  liked 
him  for  his  open  mind,  his  contempt  of  empty  formulas,  and 
his  lack  of  all  affectation.  He  always  seemed  to  throw  his 
cards  on  the  table  and  to  inform  you  calmly  beforehand 
what  the  moves  of  his  game  were  going  to  be.  He  was  so 
sure  of  liimself,  so  confident  in  the  sound  common  sense  of  his 
judgment,  that  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether  you  agreed 
with  his  views  or  not.  All  these  traits  of  his  chafacter  were 
present  to  my  memory  when  I  read  his  now  historical  declara- 
tion that  peace  could  not  be  achieved  bv  military  victories 
alone  but  that  the  only  possible  peace  would  come  through 
negotiation.  So,  as  I  say,  I  admired  his  courage.  Here  was 
a  German  statesman  speaking  aloud  what  a  good  many 
Germans  must  have  been  silently  thinking  for  some  time 
Herr  von  Kiihlmann  did  not,  of  course,  ignore  the  actual 
successes  of  the  German  army,  which  none  can  deny  But 
he  saw  they  were  totally  in.sufficient  to  realise  the  ideal  of 
worid  domination  by  means  of  brute  strength  which  has  been 
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a  dream  of  the  militarist  pan-Germans.  In  making  tliis 
acknowledgment,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
uttef'ed  then  the  first  real  warning  given  to  rierman\-  by  one 
of  her^responsible  ofhcials. 

It  was  all  the  more  significant  that  a  few  days  earlier  the 
Kaiser  had  thought  tit  to  pose  before  his  official  photographers 
as  the  protector  of  two  wounded  English  soldiers,  discovered 
by  him  at  an  opportune  moment  near  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
The  representative  on  earth  of  the  German  god  of  battles 
was  suddenly  touched  by  the  wing  of  the  Christian  dove 
which  bears  to  men  the  message  of  peace  and  goodwill  ! 
And  the  Kaiser,  after  entrusting  to  his  own  medical  attend- 
ants the  care  of  these  wounded  Englishmen,  who.  being 
prisoners,  were  entitled  to  the  Christian  mercy  of  their 
victorious  enemy,  seized  the  occasion  to  express  his  feelings 
of  brotherhood  for  all  the  defeated  human  race  ! 

How  is  this  comedv  to  be  interpreted,  except  as  a  con- 
fession that  the  Central  Powers  have  abandoned  all  hope  of 
victory  ?  Does  it  not  show  that  with  their  usual  cunning 
they  are  preparing  a  reconciliation  with  the  nations  they 
have  so  barbarously  treated  in  order  to  be  able  after  peace 
is  signed  to  reopen  amicable  intercourse  with  their  ex- 
■  customers  ? 

Kiihlmann  or  Kaiser  ?    . 

When  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  candidly  owned  the  impossi- 
bility of  ending  the  war  by  the  clash  of  armies,  and  appealed 
to  the  parties  concerned  to  trust  each  other,  to  have  faith 
in  each  other's  chivalrous  spirit,  to  let,  in  one  word,  bygones 
be  bygones,  it  was  quite  evident  that-be  too,  like  the  Kaiser, 
knew  of  the  real  state  of  things  at  the  German  front.  But 
was  he  acting  "off  his  own  bat,"  or  was  he  simply  expressing 
a  policy  carefully  considered  by  the  Emperor  ?  Again,  was 
this  move  made  with  the  full  consent  of  the  General  Staff  ? 
For  a  time  it  was  impossible  to  sec  clearly  what  had  hap- 
pened. German  public  opinion  and  Press  comment  were 
violent  in  their  expressions  of  surprise  and  dismay.  It  was 
even  found  necessary  to  calm  pubhc  indignation  by  obtain- 
ing from  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  himself  an  explanation  of 
what  he  meant,  which,  of  course,  explained  nothing.  Sub- 
sequently, it  became  evident  that,  after  having  submitted 
to  the  Kaiser  the  main  lines  of  his  speech,  he  had  added,  on 
his  own  authority,  the  objectionable  sentence  which  caused 
all  that  commotion,  or  that  the  Kaiser  had  made  use  of 
his  Foreign  Affairs  Secretary  to  feel  the  pulse  of  public 
opinion.  To  us  the  only  thing  of  importance  is  that 
the  astute  business  man  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office 
had  decided  to  take  up  a  position  which  placed  him  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  Prussian  Junkers,  whatever  the  result  of 
the  first  innings. 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  after  carefully  weigh- 
ing all  the  elements  of  the  situation,  which  he  was  able  to 
gauge  through_his  usual  cohort  of  press  agents  and  informers, 
Kiihlmann  decided  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  opposition  to 
tiie  war-to-the-bitter-end  faction.  He  goes  out  of  office 
now  after  having  taken  up  an  attitude  which  makes  him  the 
natural  leader  of  those  politicians  who  will  have  one  day  to 
discuss  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  victorious  Allies.  We 
know  from  what  was  done  at  Brest-Litovsk  and  at  Bucharest 
e.xactly  the  sort  of  peace  Germany  aspires  to  impose  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Herr  von  Kiihlmann  is  at  heart  too  con- 
vinced a  pan-German  not  to  make  full  use  of  the  military 
power  of  his  country,  once  it  has  been  set  in  motion.  But 
he  will  use  it  to  secure,  before  everything,  all  facilities  for 
Germany's  future  industrial   expansion. 

I  give  this  reading  of  Herr  von  Kiihlmann's  character  for 
what  it  is  worth.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  in  accordance  with  his 
past  and  with  his  present  attitude.  If  he  comes  back  to 
power  as  the  representative  of  the  German  people  in  order 
to  lead  the  peace  negotiations  with  the  Allies,  he  will  certainly 
prove  the  most  dangerous  of  all  our  opponents.  He  knows 
better  than  any  politician  in  the  allied  countries,  what  is 
vital  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  economic  power  of  (n^rmany. 
He  is  an  expert  in  all  the  problems  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life  and  he  has  no  false  pride.  As  he  has  been  the  first 
statesman  in  Germany  to  confess  publicly  that  the  military 
machine  had  failed  to  attain  its  object,  he  will  be  the  first 
to  accept  defeat  on  the  battlefield,  to  let  the  past  bury  its 
dead,  and  to  concentrate  all  his  energies  on  raising  his  beloved 
fatherland  from  the  dust  of  defeat.  If  it  is  our  misfortune 
to  meet  him  at  the  peace  conference  we  shall  need  every 
arm  in  our  diplomatic  arsenal,  and  above  all  n  definite  and 
co-ordinated  economic  policy.  There  is  still  a  disposition 
in  some  quarters  to  underrate  the  ability  of  Herr  von 
Kiihlmann.  We  shall  do  so  at  our  peril.  At  forty-five 
years  of  age  a  man  of  his  calibre  is  not  at  the  end,  but 
at  the  beginning,  of  a  great  political  career. 


Venice 


\"^'ENICE  !  What  dreams  of  beauty  and  romance, 
f  what  wizardry  of  passion  and  art  does  the  name 
conjure  up,  what  fantastic  touches  of  colour 
'  embowered  in  a  dark  background.  Can,  the 
traveller  ever  forget  hisfeeling  of  ,awed  expecta- 
tion as  he  crossed  from  the  mainland  for  the  first  time  ? 
As  he  caught  that  first  glimpse  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
poised  on  her  island,  his  feelings  were  in  conflict  between  the 
choice  of  so  many  gems  dazzling  at  once  and  the  eager  recog- 
nizing of  the  old  friends  long  told  of,  but  ne'er  met  before. 

But  in  this  new  age,  when  the  heart  is  stabbed  by  thoughts 
and  memories  of  war,  with  the  destruction  of  so  much  that 
is  beautiful,  the  traveller  is  animated  by  one  anxietj' 
alone — will  he  be  in  time  to  see  Venice  still  intact  ?  or  will 
he  find  her  bruised  and  torn  with  war  ? 

To  one  entering  two  days  after  the  first  big  raid  of  Gothas 
this  year,  the  city  wore  the  same  superficial  aspect  as  ever, 
though  changes  soon  struck  the  eye  after  a  careful  survey. 
Wending  a  dilettante  way  in  a  gondola — or  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  in  the  gondola— he  saw  the  well-remembered 
vista  of  minarets  and  cupolas,  crowned  with  the  supreme 
campanile  of  St.  Mark.  As  the  craft  threaded  its  way 
through  the  maze  of  small  canals,  it  was  easy  to  see  where 
some  of  the  bombs  had  fallen.  By  some  gracious  dispensa- 
tion of  heaven  over  half  had  fallen  into  the  water,  and  most 
of  the  others  had  hit  insignificant  cottages  in  the  poorer 
quarters,  well  removed  for  the  more  historical  relics  of  the 
magnificent  past.  Then  a  sharp  turn  and  suddenly  the 
Grand  Canal  !  One's  thoughts  fly  instantly  to  Turner's 
picture.  The  same  wonderful  procession  of  palace  after 
palace,  unchanged  ever  in  their  quiet  dignity  and'  mellow 
beauty,  and  then  to  Shakespeare  with  the  distant  view  of  the 
Rialto. 

As  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  approaches  the  pulse  of  Venice 
is  reached.  This  seems  as  crowded  as  ever,  but  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  crowd  ;  none  of 
the  fashionable  tourist,  of  peace  time,  or  busy  painters.  None 
of  the  pushing  Germans.  Now  only  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
beggars.  Of  the  last-named  there  are  more  than  ever,  if 
that  seems  possible.  In  war  time,  of  course,  they  have 
the  excuse  of  bad  times. 

It  is  sad  to  see  many  of  the  old  friends  veiled  in  their  war 
sorrow,  the  facade  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Ducal  Palace  in  par- 
ticular are  covered  with  sandbags.  Some  of  the  famous  art 
shops,  too,  have  succumbed  to  the  war  and  the  best  known 
hotels.  Many  of  the  churches  which  Ruskin  described  in 
detail  with  their  pictures,  are  scarcely  opened  from  day  to 
day  beyond  a  bare  hour  of  prayer. 

As  one  wanders  over  the  old  tracks  there  is  a  feeling  of 
widowhood  about  the  Great  Queen,  bereft  of  her  children. 
The  old  tales  seem  far  distant,  the  Doges  and  their  wedding 
of  the  sea,  the  great  expeditions  which  set  out  with  many 
goodly  sail — -so  that  one  feels  tempted  to  misquote  Marlow  : 

Is  tills  the  state  that  launched  a  bhousand  ships  ? 
Gone  are  those  fair  throngs  and  the  ducal  festivities,  the 
nobles  of  the  city  leading  in  Domenico  Selvo  to  make  him 
Doge  ...  he  withdrawing  reverently  his  sandals,  and  hasten- 
ing to  the  foot  of  St.  Mark  amid  the  hushed  plaudits  of  the 
Republic  .  .  .  This  dream  is,  perchance,  exchanged  for 
the  modern  adventure  by  the  distant  sounds  of  cannonade 
on  the  Piave  or  in  the  mountains  to  the  north. 

It  is  not  until  the  night  slightly  advances  that  the  desertion 
of  the  bereaved  city  becomes  most  patent.  AH  her  beauty 
is  now  wrapped  in  haunting  shadows  :  and  the  blackness 
which  of  old  was  pierced  by  that  bewildering  reflection  of 
fairy  lights  along  the  waters,  is  now  but  rarely  relieved  by 
an  occasional  small  lamp  on  the  prow  of  some  passing  craft. 

As  the  moon  rises  the  spectral  form  of  the  scene  grows ; 
first  appears  St.  Mark  and  its  tapering  campanile,  then  that 
of  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  followed  by  others  in  rivalry. 

Just  as  some  dead  queen  lying  in  statuesque  repose  with 
the  sheen  of  pale  marble,  even  so  is  Venice  enhancefl  in  the 
charm  of  beauty  by  her  martyrdom. 

But  a  very  glorious  resurrection  awaits  thee,  O.  Queen, 
when  the  throngs  of  old  will  again  tread  thy  mellow  streets 
and  gondolas  with  festive  garlands  sport  once  more  in  those 
waterways,  so  that  man  can  say  of  thee  : 

Knowst  thou  the  land  where  flowers  o(  citron  blooin 
And  golden  orange  glows  thro'  leafy  gloom  ; 
From  the  blue  heavens  the  breezes  float  so  bland. 
The  myrtles  still  and  tall  the  laurels  stand. 
,        Knowst  thou  the  land  ? 

and  wed  of  all  men  for  thy  yearning  beauty,  thou  sluilt  never 
again  have  need  thyself  to  wed  the  sea. 
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Venice  from  an  Aeroplane 
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Looking  towards  the  famous  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  with  its  campanile,  which  was  built  to  replace  the  one  which 
fell  in  1901.     The  cupolas  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Ducal  Palace  can  be  seen  on  the  far  side  of  the  square. 
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Sacking  the    Foreign    Schools 

Narrated  by  Mr.  Morgenthau,  late  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey 

R.  MORGENTHA  U  continues  his   account   of   German    domination    in    Turkey,    and  relates   how, 
under  the  pretext  of  closing  foreign  schools,  a  policy  of  spoliation  was  inaugurated. 


BY  this  time  my  relations  with  Talaat  had  become 
so  friendly  that  I  could  talk  to  him  almost  as  I 
could  talk  to  my  own  son.  . 

"Now,  Talaat,"  I  said,  "you  have  got  to  have 
some  one  to  advise  you  in  your  relations  with 
foreigners.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  want 
me  or  tlie  German  staff.  'Don't  you  think  you  will  make  a 
mistake  if  you  place  yourself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans  ?  The  time  will  come  when  you  will  need  me 
against  the  Germans." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he  asked,  watching  for 
my  answer  with  intense  curiosity. 

"  The  Germans  are  sure  to  ask  you  to  do  many  things  you 
don't  want  to  do.  If  you  can  tell  them  that  the  American 
Ambassador  objects,  my  support  may  prove  useful  to  you. 
Besides,  you  know  we  all  expect  peace  in  a  few  months. 
You  know  that  the  Gerhians  really  care  nothing  for  Turkey  ; 
and  certainly  you  have  no  claims  on  the  Allies  for  assistance. 
There  is  only  one  nation  in  the  world  that  you  can  look  to 
as  a  disinterested  friend,  and  that  is  the  United  States." 

This  fact  was  so  apparent  that  I  hardly  needed  to  argue 
it  in  any  great  detail.  However,  I  Jnad  another  argument 
that  struck  still  nearer  home. 

"  If  3'ou  let  the  Germans  win  this  point  to-day,"  I  said, 
"you  are  practically  in  their  power.  You  are  now  the  head 
of  affairs,  but  you  are  still  a  civilian.  Are  you  going  to  let 
the  military,  represented  by  Enver  and  the  German  staff, 
overrule  your  orders  ?  Apparently  that  is  what  has 
happened  to-day.  If  you  submit  to  it,  you  will  find  that 
they  will  be  running  things  from  now  on.  The  Germans 
will  put  this  country  under  martial  law  ;  then  where  will  you 
civilians  be  ? " 

"  I  am  willing  to  help  you,"  he  replied. 

Three  Christians  for  every  Turk 

He  turned  round  to  his  table  and  began  working  his  tele- 
graph instrument.  I  shall  never  forget  the  picture ;  this 
huge  Turk,  sitting  there  in  his  grey  pyjamas  and  his  red  fez, 
working  industriously  his  own  telegraph  key,  his  young  wife 
gazing  at  him  through  a  little  window  and  the  late  afternoon 
sun  streaming  into  the  room.  Evidently  the  ruler  of  Turkey 
was  having  his  troubles  and,  as  the  argument  went  on  over 
the  telegraph,  Talaat  would  bang  his  key  with  increasing 
irritation.  He  told  me  that  the  pompous  major  at  the  station 
insisted  on  having  Enver's  written  orders— since  orders  over 
the  wire  might  easily  be  counterfeited.  It  took  Talaat  some 
time  to  locate  Enver,  and  then  the  dispute  apparently  started 
all  over  again.  A  piece  of  news  which  Talaat  received  at 
that  moment  over  the  wii'e  almost  ruined  my  case.  After  a 
prolonged  thumping  of  his  instrument,  in  the  course  of  which 
Talaat 's  face  lost  its  geniality  and  became  almost  savage,  he 
turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"The  English  bombarded  the  Dardanelles  this  morning 
and  killed  two  Turks  !  " 

And  then  he  added  : 

"We  intend  to  kill  three  Christians  for  every  Moslem 
killed!" 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that  everything  was  lost.  Talaat's 
face  reflected  only  one  emotion — hatred  of  the  English.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  English  had  committed  a  great  error 
in  bombarding  the  Straits  so  soon,  before  their  nationals 
had  left  the  country,  as  I  now  discovered.  I  had  to  go  over 
much  of  the  ground  again,  but  finally  I  succeeded  in  pacify- 
ing Talaat.  I  saw  that  he  was  vacillating  between  his  desire 
to  punish  the  English  and  his  desire  to  assert  his  own  authority 
over  that  of  Enver  and  the  Germans.  Fortunately  the  latter 
motive  gained  the  ascendancy.  At  all  hazard,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  show  that  he  was  boss. 

We  remained  there  more  than  two  hours,  my  involuntary 
host  pausing  now  and  then  in  his  telegraphing  to  entertain 
me  with  the  latest  political  gossip.  Djavid,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  he  said,  had  resigned,  but  had  promised  to  work 


for  them  at  home.  The  Grand  Vizier,  despite  his  threats, 
had  been  persuaded  to  retain  his  office.  Foreigners  in  the 
interior  would  not  be  molested  unless  Beirut,  Alexandretta 
or  some  unfortified  port  were  bombarded  ;  in  that  case  they 
would  visit  punishment  on  the  French  and  English.  Talaat's 
conversation  showed  that  he  had  no  particular  liking  for  the 
Germans.  They  were  overbearing  and  insolent,  he  said, 
constantly  interfering  in  military  matters  and  treating  the 
Turks  with  disdain. 

Finally  the  train  was  arranged.  Talaat  had  shown  several 
moods  in  this  interview  ;  he  had  been. by  turns  sulky,  good 
natured,  savage,  and  complaisant.  There  is  one  phase  of 
the  Turkish  character  which  Westerners  do  not  comprehend 
arid  that  is  its  keen  sense  of  humour.  Talaat  himself  greatly 
loved  a  joke  and  a  funny  story.  Now  that  he  had  re-estab- 
lished friendly  relations  and  redeemed  his  promise,  Talaat 
became  jocular  once  mcfre. 

"Your  people  can  go  now,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "It's 
time  to  buy  your  candies,  Mr.  Ambassador!" 

This  latter,  of  course,  was  a  reference  to  the  little  gifts  I 
had  made  to  the  women  and  children  the  night  before.  We 
immediately  returned  to  the  station,  where  we  found  the 
disconsolate  passengers  sitting  around  waiting  for  a  favourable 
word.  When  I  told  them  that  the  train  would  leave  in  a 
few  minutes,  their  thanks  and  gratitude  were  overwhelming. 

Talaat's  statement  that  the  German  Chief  of  Staff, 
Bronssart,  had  really  held  up  this  train,  was  a  valuable  piece 
of  information.  I  decided  to  look  into  the  matter  further, 
and,  with  this  idea  in  my  mind,  I  called  ne.\t  day  on  Wangen- 
heim.  The  Turkish  authorities,  I  said,  had  solemnly 
promised  that  they  would  treat  their  enemies  decently  ;  and 
certainly  I  could  not  tolerate  any  interference  in  the  matter 
from  the  German  Chief  of  Staff.  Wangenheim  had  repeatedly 
told  me  that  the  Germans  were  looking  to. President  Wilson 
as  the  peacemaker ;  I  therefore  used  the  same  argument 
with  him  that  I  had  urged  on  Talaat.  Proceedings  of  this 
sort  would  not  help  his  countrj'  wlien  the  day  of  the  final 
settlement  came  !  Here,  I  said,  we  have  a  strange  situation  ; 
a  so-called  barbarous  country,  like  Turkey,  attempting  to 
iftake  civilised  warfare  and  treat  their  Christian  enemies  with 
decency  and  kindnes.s,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  supposedly 
cultured  and  Christian  nation,  like  Germany,  which  is  trying 
to  dissuade  them  from  this  resolve.  "  What  sort  of  an  impres- 
sion do  you  think  that  will  make  on  the  American  people  ? " 
I  asked  Wangenheim.  He  expressed  a  willingness  to  help 
and  suggested,  as  my  consideration  for  such  help,  that  I 
should  try  to  .persuade  the  United  States  to  insist  on  free 
commerce  with  Germany,  so  that  his  country  could  receive 
plentiful  cargoes  of  copper,  wheat,  and  cotton.  This  was  a 
subject  to  which,  as  I  shall  relate,  Wangenheim  constantly 
returned. 

Despite  Wangenheim's  promise  I  had  practically  no  sup- 
port from  the  German  Embassy  in  my  attempt  to  protect 
the  foreign  residents  from  Turkish  ill-treatment.  I  realised 
that,  owing  to  my  religion,  there  might  be  a  feeling  in  certain 
quarters  that  I  was  not  exerting  all  my  energies  on  behalf 
of  these  Christian  peoples  and  religious  organisations^ — hos- 
pitals, schools,  monasteries,  and  convents — and  I  naturally 
thought  that  it  would  strengthen  my  influence  with  the  Turks 
if  I  could  have  the  support  of  my  most  powerful  Christian 
colleagues.  I  had  a  long  discussion  on  this  matter  with 
Pallavicini,  himself  a  Catholic  and  the  representative  of  the 
greatest  Catholic  power.  Pallavicini  frankly  told  me  that 
Wangenheim  would  do  nothing  that  wou'd  annoy  the  Turks. 
There  was  then  a  constant  fear  that  the  English  and  French 
fleets  would  force  the  Dardanelles,  Capture  Constantinople, 
and  hand  it  over  to  Russia,  and  only  the  Turkish  forces,  said 
Pallavicini,  could  prevent  such  a  calamity.  The  Germans, 
therefore,  believed  that  they  were  dependent  on  the  good 
graces  of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  would  do  nothing  to 
antagonise  them.  lividently  Pallavicini  wished  me  to 
believe  that  Wangenheim  and  he  really  desired  to  lielj). 
Yet  I  knew  all  the  time  that  Turkey,  if  the  Germans  had  not 
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coiist.iiillv  interfered,  would  liave  beliavt-d  decently.  1 
fi>und  that  the  evil  spirit  was  not  the  Turkish  Government, 
but  von  Bronssart.  the  German  Chief  of  Staff.  The  fact 
that  certain  members  of  the  Turkish  Cabinet  who  repre- 
sented European  and  Christian  culture— men  like  Bustany 
and  Oskan— had  resigned  as  a  protest  against  Turkey's  action 
in  entering  the  war,  made  the  situation  of  foreigners  even 
more  dangerous.  There  was  also  much  conflict  of  authohty  ; 
a  policy  decided  on  one  day  would  be  reversed  the  next,  the 
result  being  that  we  ne\er  knew  where  we  stood.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  Government  promised  me  that  foreigners  would 
not  be  maltreated  bv  no  means  settled  the  matter,  for  some 
underling,  like  Bedri  Bey,  could  frequently  find  an  excuse 
for  disregarding  instructions.  The  situation,  therefore,  was 
one  that  called  for  constant  vigilance  ;  I  had  not  only. to  get 
pledges  from  men  like  Talaat  and  Enver,  but  I  had  personnll\- 
to  see  that  these  pledges  were  carried  into  action. 

Invasion  ot  a  Catholic  School 

1  awoke  one  November  morning  at  four  o'clock  ;  I  had 
been  dreaming,  or  I  had  had  a  "presentiment,"  that  all  was 
not  going  well  with  the  Sion  Saurs,  a  French  sisterhood 
which  had  for  many  years  conducted  a  school  for  giYls  in 
Constantinople.  Madame  Bompard,  the  wife  of  the  P'rench 
Ambassador,  and  several  ladies  of  the  French  colony,  had 
particularly  requested  me  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  this 
institution.  It  was  a  splendidly  conducted  school  ;  the 
daughters  of  many  of  the  best  families  of  all  nationalities 
attended  it  ;  when  these  girls  were  assembled,  the  Christians 
wearing  silver  crosses  and  the  non-Christians  silver  stars, 
the  sight  was  particularly  beautiful  and  impressive,  and 
naturally  the  thought  of  the  brutal  Turks  breaking  into 
such  a  community  was  enough  to  rouse  the  wrath  of  any 
properly  constituted  man.  Though  we  had  nothing  more 
definite  than  an  uneasy  feeling  that  something  might  be 
wrong,  Mrs.  Morgenthau  and  I  decided  to  go  up  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast.  As  we  approached  the  building  we 
noted  nothing  particularly  suspicious  ;  the  pJace  was  quiet 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  one  of  peace  and  sanctity. 
Just  as  we  ascended  the  steps,  however,  five  Turkish  police- 
men followed  on  our  heels.  They  crowded  after  us  into  the 
vestibule,  much  to  the  consternation  of  a  few  of  the  sisters, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  waiting  room.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  American  Ambassador  came  w'ith  the  p>olice  in  itself 
increased  their  alarm,  though  our  arrival  together  was  purely 
coincidental. 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  I  asked,  turning  to  the  men.  As 
they  spoke  only  Turkish,  naturally  they  did  not  understand 
me,  and  they  started  to  push  me  aside.  My  own  knowledge 
of  Turkish  was  extremely  limited,  but  I  knew  that  the  Word 
"Elchi"  meant  "Ambassador."  So,  jxiinting  to  myself,  I 
said,  "  Elchi  Americaner."  / 

This  scrap  of  Turkish  worked  like  magic.  In  Turkey  an 
Ambassador  is  a  sacred  object,  and  these  policemen  immedi- 
ately respected  my  authority.  Meanwhile  the  sisters  had 
sent  for  their  superior,  M^re  Elvira.  This  lady  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  influential  personages  in  Con- 
stantinople. That  morning  as  she  came  in  quietly  and  faced 
thesa Turkish  policemen,  showing  not  a  sign  of  fear,  and  com- 
pletely overawing  them  by  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  her 
bearing,  she  represented  to  my  eyes  almost  a  supernatural 
being.  Mere  Ellvira  was  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  families  of  France  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  perhaps 
forty  years  of  age.  with  black  hair  and  shining  black  eyes, 
all  accentuated  by  a  pale  face  that  radiated  culture,  character, 
and  intelligence.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  looked  at 
her  that  morning,  that  there  was  not  a  diplomatic  circle  in 
the  world  to  which  she  would  not  have  added  grace  and 
dignity.  In  a  few  seconds  Merc  Elvira  had  this  present 
distracting  situation  completely  under  control.  She  sent  for 
a  sister  wfio  sp<}ke  Turkish  and' queried  the  policemen.  They 
said  that  they  were  acting  under  Bedri's  orders.  All  the 
foreign  schools  were  to  be  closed  that  morning  ;  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  seize  all  their  buildings.  There  were  about 
seventy-two  teachers  and  sisters  in  this  convent  ;  the  police 
had  orders  to  shut  all  these  into  two  rooms,  where  they  were 
to  be  held  practically  as  prisoners.  There  were  about  two 
hundred  girls  ;  these  were  to  be  turned  out  into  the  streets 
and  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  fact  that  it  was  raining 
m  torrents,  and  that  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  accen- 
tuated the  barbarity  of  this  proceeding.  Yet  "every  enemy 
schtwl  and  religious  institution  in  Constantinople  was  under- 
gomg  a  similar  experience  at  this  time.  Clearly  this  was  a 
situation  which  I  could  not  handle  alone,  and  I  at  once  tele- 
phoned for  a  Turkish  interpreter.  Herein  is  another  incident 
which  may  have  an  interest  for  those  who  believe  in  provi- 
dential   intervention.     When    I    arrived    in    Constantinople 


telephones  llad'been  unknown,  but  iti  the  last  few  months 
an  English  company  had  been  introducing  a  system.  The 
night  before  my  exjierience  with  the  Sion  Soiurs,  my  legal 
adviser  had  called  me  up  and  proudly  told  me  that  his  tele- 
phone had  just  been  installed.  I  jotted  down  his  number, 
and  this  memorandum  I  now  found  in  my  pocket.  Without 
my  interpreter  I  should  have  been  hard  pressed,  and  without 
this  telephone  I  could  not  have  immediately  brought  him  to 
the  spot. 

Mrs.  Morgenthau  to  the  Rescue 

While  waiting  for  his  arrival  I  delayed  the  operations  of 
the  policemen,  and  mv  wife,  who  fortunately  speaks  French, 
was  obtaining  all  the  details  from  the  sisters.  Mrs.  Mor- 
genthau understood  the  Turks  well  enough  to  know  that 
they  had  other  plans  than  the  mere  expulsion  of  the  sisters 
and  their  charges.  The  Turks  regard  these  institutions  as 
repositories  of  treasure  ;  the  valuables  which  they  contain 
are  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  popular  mind  ;  and  it  was  a 
safe  assumption  that,  among  other  things,  this  expulsion  was 
an  industrious  raiding  expedition  for  tangible  evidences  of 
wealth. 

"  Have  vou  any  money  and  other  valuables  here  ? "  Mrs. 
Morgenthau  asked  one  of  the  sisters. 

Yes.  they  had  in  fact  quite  a  little  ;  it  was  kept  in  a  safe 
upstairs.  My  wife  told  me  to  keep  the  policemen  busy  and 
then  she  and  one  of  the  sisters  quietly  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  Upstairs  the  sister  disclosed  about  a  hundred  square 
pieces  of  white  flannel  into  each  of  which  had  been  sewed  twenty 
gold  coins.  In  all  the  Sion  Soeurs  had  in  this  liquid  form 
about  fifty  thousand  francs.  They  had  been  fearing  expul- 
sion for  some  time — hence  these  preparations.  Besides  this 
they  had  several  bundles  of  securities,  and  many  valuable 
papers,  such  as  the  charter  of  their  school.  Certainly  here 
was  something  that  would  appeal  to  Turkish  cupidity.  Mrs. 
Morgenthau  knew  that  if  the  police  once  obtained  control  of 
the  building  there  would  be  little  likelihood  that  the  Sion 
sisters  would  ever  see  their  money  again.  With  the  aid  of 
the  sisters,  my  wife  promptl}-  concealed  as  much  as  she  could 
on  her  person,  descended  the  stairs,  and  marched  through 
a  line  of  gendarmes  out  into  the  rain.  Mrs.  Morgenthau 
told  me  afterward  that  her  blood  almost  ran  cold  with  fright 
as  she  passed  by  these  guardians  of  the  law  ;  from  all  external 
signs,  however,  she  was  absolutely  calm  and  collected.  She 
stepped  into  the  waiting  auto,  was  driven  to  the  American 
Embassy,  placed  the  money  in  our  vault,  and  promptly 
returned  to  the  school.  Again  Mrs.  Morgenthau  solemn  y 
ascended  the  stairs  with  the  sisters.  This  time  they  took 
her  to  the  gallery  of  the  Cathedra],  which  stood  behind  the 
convent,  but  could  be  entered  through  it.  One  of  the  sisters 
lifted  up  a  tile  from  a  particular  spot  in  the  floor,  and  again 
disclosed  a  little  heap  of  gold  coins.  This  was  secreted  on 
Mrs.  Morgenthau's  clothes,  and  once  more  she  filed  past  the 
gendarmes,  out  into  the  rain,  and  was  driven  rapidly  to  the 
Embassy.  In  these  two  trips  she  succeeded  in  getting  the 
money  of  the  sisters  to  a  place  where  it  would  be  safe  from 
the  Turks. 

Between  Mrs.  Morgenthau's  trips  Bedri  had  arrived.  He 
told  me  that  Talaat  h&d  himself  given  the  order  for  closing 
all  the  institutions  and  that  they  had  intended  to  have  the 
entire  job  finished  before  nine  o'clock.  I  have  already  said 
that  the,  Turks  havfe  a  sense  of  humour  ;  but  to  "this  I 
should  add  that  it  sometimes  manifests  itself  in  a  perverted 
form.  Bedri  now  seemed  to  think  that  locking  more  than 
seventy  Catholic  sisters  in  two  rooms  and  turning  two  hun- 
dred young  and  carefully  nurtured  girls  into  the  streets  of 
Constantinople  was  a  great  joke. 

"We  are  going  at  it  early  in  the  morning  and  have  it  all 
over  before  you  heard  anything  about  it,"  he  said  with  a 
laugh.     "But  you  seem  never  to  be  asleep." 

"You  are  very  foolish  to  try  to  play  such  tricks  on  us," 
I  said.  "  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  going  to  write  a  book  ? 
If  you  go  on  behaving  in  this  way,  I  shall  put  you  in  as  the 
villain." 

This  remark  was  an  inspiration  of  the  moment  ;  it  was 
then  that  it  first  occurred  to  me  that  these  experiences  might 
prove  sufficiently  interesting  for  publication.  Bedri  took  the 
statement  seriously,  and  it  seemed  to  have  a  sobering  effect. 

"Do  you  really  intend  to  write  a  book  ? "  he  asked,  almost 
anxiously. 

"Wliy  not  ?"  I  rejoined.  "General  Wallace  was  minister 
here— didn't  he  write  a  book  ?  '  Sunset '  Cox  was  also  minister 
here— didn't  he  write  one  ?  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  And  you 
are  such  an  important  character  "that  I  shall  have  to  give 
you  a  part.  Why  do  you  go  on  acting  in  a  way  that  will  make 
ine  describe  you  as  a  very  bad  man  ?  These  sisters  here  have 
always  been  your  friends.     They  have  never  done  \()u  any- 
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thing  but  good  ;  they  have  educated  many  of  your  daughters  ; 
why  do  you  treat  tliem  in  this  shameful  fashion  ? " 

This  -plea  produced  an  effect  ;  Bedri  consented  to  post- 
pone execution  of  the  order  until  we  could  get  Talaat  on  the 
wire.  In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  Talaat  laughing  over  the 
telephone.  * 

"  I  tried  to  escape  vou,"  he  said,  "but  you  have  caught  me 
again.  Why  make  such  a  row  about  this  matter  ?  Why 
shouldn't  we  do  it  ?  " 

Nevertheless  he  told  Bedri  to  suspend  the  order  until  we 
had  a  chance  to  talk  the  matter  over.     Naturally  this  greatly  ' 
relieved  Mere  Elvira  and  the  sisters.     Just  as  we  were  about 
to  leave,  Bedri  suddenly  had  a  new  idea.     There  was  one  detail 
which  he  had  apparently  forgotten. 

"We'll  leave  the  Sion  Sisters  alone  for  the  present,"  he 
said,  "but  we  must  get  their  money." 

Reluctantly  I  acquiesced  in  his  suggestion — knowing  that 
'all  the  valuables  were  safely  reposing  in  the  American 
Embassy.  So  I  had  the  pleasure  of  standing  by  and  watch- 
ing Bedri  and  his  associates  search  the  whole  establishment. 
All  they,  turned  up  was  a  small  tin  box  containing  a  few- 
copper  coins  :  the  prize  was  so  trifling  that  the  Turks  dis- 
dained to  take  it.  They  were  puzzled  and  disappointed, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  they  have  never  known  what 
became  of  the  money.  If  my  Turkish  friends  do  me  the 
honour  of  reading  these  pages,  they  will  find  that  I  have  ex- 
plained here  for  the  first  time  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of 
those  exciting  days. 

As  some  of  the  windows  of  the  con\ent  opened  on  the  court 
of  the  Cathedral,  which  was  Vatican  property,  we  contended 
that  the  Turkish  Government  could  not  seize  it.  Such  of 
the  sisters  as  were  neutrals  were  allowed  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  part  that  faced  the  Vatican  land,  while  the  rest  of 
the  building  was  turned  into  an  Engineer's  School.  We 
arranged  that  the  E'rench  nuns  should  have  ten  days  to  leave 
for  their  own  country  ;  they  all  reached  their  destination 
safely,  and  most  are  at  present  engaged  in  charities  and  war 
work  in  France. 

My  jocular  statement  that  I  intended  to  write  a  hook 
deeply  impressed  Bedri,  and,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  he 
repeatedly  referred  to  it.  I  kept  humorously  'telling  him 
that,  unless  his  behaviour  improved,  I  should  be  forced  to 
picture  him  as  a  villain.  One  day  he  asked  me,  in  all  serious- 
ness, whether  he  could  not  do  something  that  would  justify 
mc  in  portraying  him  in  a  more  favourable  light.  This 
attitude  gave  mc  an  opportunity  I  had  been  seeking  for  some 
time.  Constantinople  had  for  many  years  been  a  centre  for 
the  white  slave  trade  ;  a  particularly  vicious  gang  was  then 
operating  under  cover  of  a  fake  synagogue.  An  international 
Committee,  organised  to  fight  this  crew,  had  made  me  chair- 
man. I  told  Bedri  that  he  now  had  the  chance  to  secure  a 
reputation  ;  because  of  the  war,  his  powers  as  Prefect  of 
Police  had  been  greatly  increased  ;  a  little  vigorous  action 
on  his  part  would  permanently  rid  the  city  of  this  disgrace. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  Bedri  adopted  my  suggestion 
and  the  thoroughness  and  ability  with  which  he  did  the  work, 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  all  decent  people.  In  a  few 
days  every  white  slave  trader  in  Constantinople  was  scurry- 
ing for  safety  ;  most  were  arrested,  a  few  made  their  escape  ;. 
such  as  \vere  foreigners,  after  serving  terms  in  jail,  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  country.  Bedri  furnished  me  photographs 
of  all  the  culprits  and  they  are  now  op  file  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment. I  was  not  writing  a  book  at  that  time,  but  I  felt 
obliged  to  secure  some  public  recognition  for  Bedri's  work. 
I  therefore  sent  his  photograph,  with  a  few  words  about  his 
achievement,  to  the  New  York  Times,  which  published  it 
in  a  Sunday  edition.  That  a  great  American  newspaper 
had  recognised  him  in  this  way  delighted  Bedri  beyond 
words.  For  months  he  carried  in  his  pocket  the  page  of  the 
Times  containing  his  picture,  showing  it  to  all  his  friends. 
This  event  ended  my  troubles  with  the  Prefect  of  Police  ; 
for  the  rest  of  my  stay  we  had  very  few  clashes. 

All  this  time  I  was  increasing  my  knowledge  of  the  modern 
German  character,  as  illustrated  in  Wangenheim  and  his 
as.sociates.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  Germans 
showed  their  most  ingratiating  side  to  Americans  ;  as  time 
wont  on,  however,  and  it  became  apparent  that  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  almost  unanimously  supported 
the  Allies,  and  that  the  Washington  Administration  would 
not  disregard  the  neutrality  laWs  in  order  to  promote  Ger- 
many's interest,  this  friendly  attitude  changed  and  became 
almost  hostile. 

The  grievance  to  which  the  German  Ambassador  con- 
stantly returned  with  tiresome  iteration  was  the  old  familiar 
one— the  sale  of  American  ammunition  to  the  Allies.  I 
hardly  ever  met  him  that  he  did  not  speak  about  it.  He 
was  constantly  asking  me  to  write  to  President  Wilson, 
urging  him  to  declare  an  embargo  ;  of  course,  my  contention 


that  the  commerce  in  munitions  was  entirely  legitimate 
made  no  impression.  As  tiie  struggle  at  the  Dardanelles 
became  more  intense,  Wangenheini's  insistence  on  the  subject 
of  American  ammunition  grew.  He  asserted  that  most  of 
the  shells  used  at  the  Dardanelles  had  been  made  in  America, 
and  that  the  United  States  was  really  waging  war  on  Turkey. 
One  day,  more  angry  than  usual,  he  brought  me  a  piece 
of  shell.     On  it  clearly  appeared  the  inscription  "B.  S:  Co." 

"B.  S.  Co."  Shells 

"Look  at  that!"  he  said.  "I  suppose  you  know  what 
'B.  S.  Co.'  means  ?  That  is  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  ! 
This  will  make  the  Turks  furious.  .\nd  remember  that  we 
are  going  to  hold  the  United  States  responsible  for  it.  We 
are  getting  more  and'  more  proof,  and  we  are  going  to  hold 
you  to  account  for  every  death  caused  by  American  shells. 
If  you  would  only  write  home  and  make  them  stop  selling 
ammunition  to  our  enemies,  the  war  would  be  over  very  soon." 

I  made  the  usual  defence,  and  called  Wangenheim 's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Germanv  had  sold  munitions  to  Spain 
in  the  Spanish  war  ;  but  all  this  was  to  no  purpose.  All 
that  Wangenheim  saw  was  that  American  supplies  formed  an 
asset  to  his  enemy  ;  the  legalities  of  the  situation  did  not 
interest  him.  Of  course  I  refused  point  blank  to  write  to 
the  President  about  the  matter. 

A  few  days  afterward  an  article  appeared  in  the  Ikdavi 
discussing  "Turkish  and  American  relations.  This  contribu- 
tion, for  the  greater  part,  was  extremely  complimentary  to 
America  ;  its  real  purpose,  however,  was  to  contrast  the  ^ 
present  with  the  past,  and  to  point  out  that  our  action  in 
furnishing  ammunition  to  Turkey's  enemies  was  hardly  in 
accordance  with  the  historic  friendship  between  the  two 
countries.  The  whole  thing  was  evidently  written  merely 
to  get  before  the  Turkish  people  a  statement  almost  paren- 
thetically included  in  the  final  paragraph.  "According  to 
the  report  of  correspondents  at  the  Dardanelles  it  appears 
that  most  of  the  shells  fired  by  the  British  and  French  during 
the  last  bombardment  were  made  in  America.-"  At  this 
time  the  German  Embassy  controlled  the  Ikdam,  and  was 
conducting  it  entirely  in  the  interest  of  German  propaganda. 
A  statement  of  this  sort,  instilled  into  the  minds  of  impres- 
sionable and  fanatical  Turks,  might  have  the  most  deplorable 
consequences.  I  therefore  took  the  matter  up  immediately 
with  the  man  whom  I  regarded  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
attack- — the  German  Ambassador. 

At  first  Wangenheim  asserted  his  innocence ;  he  was  as 
bland  as  a  child  in  protesting  his  ignorance  of  the  whole 
affair.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statements 
in  the  Ikdam  were  almost  identically  the  same  as  those 
which  he  had  made  to  me  a  few  days  before ;  that  the  lan- 
guage in  certain  spots,  indeed,  was  almost  a  repetition  of  his 
own  conversation. 

"Either  you  wrote  that  article  yourself,"  I  said,  "or  you 
called  in  the  reporter  and  gave  him  the  leading  ideas." 

Wangenheim  saw  that  there  was  no  use  in  further  denying 
the  authorship. 

"Well,"  he  said,  throwing  back  his  head,  "what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ? "  ^ 

This  Tweed-like  attitude  rather  nettled  me  and  I  resented 
it  on  the  spot.' 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  ani  going  to  do  about  it,"  I  replied, 
"and  you  know  that  I  will  be  able  to  carry  out  my  threats. 
Either  you  stop  stirring  up  anti-.-\merican  feeling  in  Turkey 
or  I  shall  start  a  campaign  of  anti-German  sentiment  here. 

"You,  know.  Baron,"  I  added,  "that  you  Germans  are 
skating  on  Very  thin  ice  in  this  coimtry.  You  know  that 
the  Turks  don't  love  you  any  too  well.  In  fact,  you  know 
that  Americans  are  more  popular  here  than  you  are.  Su]j- 
posing  that  I  go  out,  tell  the  Turks  how  you  are  simply 
using  tlrom  for  your  own  benefit — that  you  do  not  really 
regard  them  as  your  allies,  but  merely  as  pawns  in  the  game 
you  are  playing.  Now,  in  stirring  up  anti-American  feeling 
here  you  are  touching  my  softest  spot.  You  are  exposing 
our  educational  and  religious  institutions  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Turks.  No  one  knows  what  they  may  do  if  thev  are 
persuaded  that  their  relatives  are  being  shot  down  by  American 
bullets.  You  stop  this  at  once,  or  in  three  weeks  I  will  fill 
the  whole  of  Turkey  with  animosif\-  toward  the  Germans. 
It  will  be  a  battle  between  us  and  t  am  ready  for  it."  , 

Wangcnheim's  attitude  changed  at  once.  He  turned 
around,  put  his  arm  on  niv  shouldqf  and  assumed  his  most 
conciliatory  manner. 

"Come,  let  us  be  friends,"  he  said.  "I  see  that  you  arc 
right  about  this.  I  see  that  such  attacks  might  injure  your 
friends,  the  missionaries.  I  promise  you  that  they  will  be 
stopped." 

(To  be  conlinued)  * 
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A  series  of  four  articles  dealing  with  the  effects  of  reconstruction  on  the  Land  Problem 


WE  saw  last  week  that  the  first  great  danger 
of  State  interference,  if  it  were  not  conducted 
through  some  well  thought-out  local  machinery, 
would  be  due  to  a  misunderstandmg  of  the 
English  peasantry,  that  is,  the  living  organism 
(.f  the  English  %-illage.  For  the  bureaucracy  is  a  thing  of 
the  new  great  towns  from  top  to  bottom. 

We  have  to  consider  this  week  two  other  forms  of  bureau- 
cratic ignorance,  which  might  be  almost  as  bad  as  the  first 
in  their  effects.  These  are  an  ignorance  of  the  complexity 
of  aKricultural  work,  and  an  ignorance  of  the  length  of  time 
over    which    it    must    be   spread    before    its   results    are 

measurable.  ,         ,  i    • 

The  work  upon  a  farm,  much  more  than  the  work  in  any 
factory  or  mechanical  industry,  is  one  of  perpetual  adjust- 
ment. You  have  upon  most  farms  many  different  kinds  of 
produce  cverv  vear,  and  you  also  have  upon  all  farms  a 
necessary  difference  between  one  year  and  .the  next.  The 
different'  kinds  of  produce  work  in  one  with  another,  and  half 
the  difference  between  successful  and  unsuccessful  farming 
is  a  right  judgment  in  arranging,  not  only  season  by  season, 
but  actually  day  by  dav.  the  relations  of  one  part  of  your 
production  "to  another.  Even  in  districts  where  there  is  one 
staple  product  this  is  true,  and.  on  much  the  greater  part  of 
farms  where  general  production  is  the  rule,  it  is  especially 
true.  On  the  top  of  this  you  have  the  changing  arrange- 
ments of  successive  years,  and  you  cannot  even. take  so 
Icngttiy  a  unit  as  the  agricultural  year  :  even  that  is  too 
simple  and  too  short. 

Tiie  master  must  judge  as  accurately  as  he  can  what  pro- 
portion of  his  various  kinds  of  produce  will  have  to  be  retained 
upon  the  farm,  and  what  proportions  sold.  Up  to  the  last 
moment — until  the  produce  is  actually  garnered — he  must 
remain  in  some  doubt  of  its  total  amount,  even  roughly  es- 
timated. He  has  no  exact  knowledge  until  threshing  is  over. 
The  grain  of  the  wheat  he  would  sell,  and  some  of  the  barley. 
The  oats  in  normal  times  he  would  keep  for  his  own  use. 
though  it  mav  well  be  that  next  year  rationing  will  compel 
him  to  release  this  cereal  and  trust  to  inferior  government 
food  for  his  horses.  Most  or  all  of  the  straw  he  will  keep. 
Of  the  peas  and  beans  he  must  estimate  what  proportion 
will  be  needed,  and  what  he  can  sell. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  calculation  of  value  in  what  he  retains 
is  of  the  greatest  complexity.  That  value  reappears  in  the 
labour  done  by  his  horses,  in  the  sale  of  his  live  stock,  in  the 
breeding  of  further  livestock,  in  milk  and  butter,  in  manure, 
and  so  forth.  But  not  the  most  expert  could  make  with  any 
exactitude  a  repartition  between  these  various  values,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  man  who  judges  best  how  to  dis- 
tribute produce,  what  to  keep  and  what  to  sell,  is  often  the 
one  who  can  tell  you  least  in  figures  how  the  thing  stands. 

It  might  seem  that  the  produce  sold  in  the  market  against 
cash  will  at  any  rate  be  a  simple  matter  to  calculate,  and 
that  having  once  determined 'how  much  can  be  so  released, 
the  farmer's  receipts  under  this  head  would  be  a  mere  matter 
of   record.     Even   this  is  an   error.     Of   his  gross   receipts 
indeed  it  is  true  ;    of  his  net    receipts,  which  alone  are  in 
question,  it  is  not.     Nor  is  it  of  importance,  for  no  one  would 
limit  a  farmer's  true  taxable  income  to  mere  cash  receipts. 
Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  time-unit. 
If  the  whole  of  a  farmer's  complicated  and  difficult  arrange- 
ments could  be  set  out  within  the  course  of  one  agricul- 
tural year,  from  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas,  the  problem  of 
estimating   his  position   would  be  less  difficult   than   it  is. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  it  cannot  be  so  fixed.     His  cereals  all 
come  within  that  unit,  but  his  root  crops  do  not  ;  they  over- 
lap it.     The  root  crop  sown  in  one  agricultural  year  is  gar- 
nered and  used  in  the  next,  so  that  if  cereals  and  roots  are 
combined,  the  unit  is  over  18  months.     The  fallow  is  another 
element  of  complexity.     The  land  lies  idle  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  ;    it  is  a  source  of  heavy  expense,  "because 
fallow  is  left  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  resting  the  land, 
but  much  more,  especially  on  heavy  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning    it.     It    has   to   be   ploughed,    cultivated   and   re- 
ploughed,  and  three  preliminary  ploughings  are  better  than 
two.     Only  at  the  end  o£  many  months  is  it  fit  for  taking  the 
seed,  and  the  whole  process  from   the  be.ginning  of  fallow  to 
the    subsequent    harvest    may  be  one    of    anything    from 
fourteen  months  to  twenty. 

Then  he  must  consider  his  rotation,  and  that  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  routine,  although  the  farmer  naturally  tries  to 
make  it  as  much  'a.  matter  of  routine  as  possible,  in  order  to 


save  errors  in  calculation.  A  field  upon  which  the  natural 
routine  would  be,  say,  wheat  after  beans,  may  have  to  be  put 
down  to  fallow  on  account  of  its  condition  :  or  again,  the 
demand  for  a  new  type  of  crop,  such  as  flax  (which  we  are 
beine  asked  for),  or  sugar  beet  (which  we  certainly  shall  be 
asked  for  in  the  near  future),  puts  out  the  old  rotation. 
Of  the  stock  bred,  pigs  will  come  within  the  agricultural 
year  but  cattle  will  not.  He  will  breed  bullocks  which  he 
may'not  sell  for  two  vears  or  more,  and  heifers  which  he  will 
not  sell  at  all,  but  keep  to  lead  on  his  stock  and  maintain  it 
as  well  as  for  milk  when  they  shall  be  grown.  Finally,  he 
has  to  be  making  purchases  the  whole  time  of  artificial 
manure  and  of  what  used  to  be  called  artificial  food,  that  is, 
food  such  as  cake,  which  he  docs  not  produce. 

This  Ust  of  the  arrangements  the  master  must  make  is 
quite  incomplete  and  elementary,  but  it  is  sufiicient  to  show 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  estimating  profit  even  over  a  con- 
siderable space  of  time.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that 
prices  are  normally  far  more  susceptible  of  fluctuation  in 
this  industry  than  in  those  of  the  towns,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  the  system  of  taxation  ought  of  its  nature  to  differ 
from  that  "imposed  upon  the  towns,  and  only  to  be  fixed 
after  full  consultation  with  strong  local  Committees,  having 
something  more  than  advisory  power. 

To  some  extent  (but  very  imperfectly),  this  principle  has 
already  been  admitted.  Agricultural  rates  are  on  a  different 
basis  altogether  from  town  rates.  That  curious  antiquity, 
the  tithe,  which  cannot  long  survive  in  its  present  form, 
is  at  once  an  admitted  anomaly,  and  an  example  of  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  taxation.* 

Most  important  of  all,  the  principle  of  income  tax  is  quite 
different.  It  is  to  this  point  that  special  attention  will  have 
to  be  directed  in  the  immediate  future.  A  high  income  tax 
will  remain.  Whether  it  will  remain  at  the  extraordinarily 
level  which  most  people  now  predict,  will  depend  upon  the 
general  fiscal  policy  pursued  after  the  war,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly remain  very  high.  The  policy  in  favour  for  the  moment 
is  to"  charge  profits  made  from  the  land  either  upon  book 
statements,  or  upon  some  multiple  of  the  rent  paid  or  payable. 
There  can  be  no  complaint  against  the  action  thus  freely 
offered,  but  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  no  system- of  book- 
keeping ever  yet  invented  will  exactly  show  the  true  profit 
upon  a  farm,  with  the  precision  that  could  be  obtained  in 
the  case  of  a  factory.  However,  we  are  supposing  the 
farmer  only  to  be  free  to  accept  ^this  method  if  he  likes. 
The  alternative  method,  which  is  practical  and,  with  a  just 
multiple,  would  act  fairly  over  a  long  term  of  years,  will  be 
the  stand-by  of  income  tax  upon  the  land  in  the  future. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  proportion  of  expenditure  which 
goes  in  what  corresponds  in  the  case  of  the  factory  to  up- 
keep and  wear  and  tear.  In  the  case  of  buildings  and,  to 
a  less  extent,  in  the  case  of  gates  and  fences  and  the  rest, 
it  has  been  examined,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to,  have 
been  settled,  but  in  the  case  of  opening  and  keeping  clear 
ditches  and  drains,  planting,  of  keeping  down  pests  of  all 
kinds,  and  many  other  items,  it  has  not  been  fully  considered. 
Moreover,  it  has  only  been  considered  from  the  owner's 
point  of  view,  and  never  yet  from  the  tenant's.  Another 
great  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  rent  as  a  basis  of  taxation 
is  that  the  proportion  of  rent  to  profits  must  necessarily 
differ  with  the  type  of  land  and  with  the  class  of  cultivation 
upon  that  land.  In  theory  rent  bears  no  relation  what- 
ever to  profits.  In  theory  the  full  rental  of  a  piece  of  land 
requiring  say  £2,000  capital  to  cultivate  it,  is  fixed  by  com- 
petition between  farmers  who  each  have  £2,000  to  put  in, 
and  are  calculating  their  profits  not  in  relation  to  rental  at 
all,  but  in  relation  to  the  sum  they  personally  invest.  The 
same  rental  paid  for  a  Cheshire  dairy  farm  and  for  a  piece 
of  heavy  Essex  clay  means  such  a  totally  different  form 
of  working,  such  a  different  proportion  of  capital,  etc.,  that 
it  also   means  quite  a  different  scale  of  profit. 

The  moral  of  all  this  simply  summed  up  is  that  both  forms 
of  State  action  after  the  'var— the  settlement  of  the  new 
taxation  and  the  State  demands  for  housing,  for  grants  of 
land,  for  particular  crops,  etc.,  will  never  work,  and  will  only 
do  harm  unless  there  is  a  proper  local  machinery,  not  only 
advisory  to  State  officials,  but  working  in  at  least  equal 
authority  with  them.  W^ith  the  suggestion  of  what  such 
local  bodies  might  be  we  will  conclude  this  series  next  week. 
Agricola. 

•  To  day  it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  tax 
and  had  become  a  vested  interest. 
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A  Rise  in  Bacon 

MENTIONED  last  week  that  I  had  been  reading 
Bacon-Shakespeare  literature.  Here  is  the  result  in  the 
form  of  an  imaginary  diary. 


April  1st,  1919.  General  curiosity  has  been  aroused  bv 
a  paragraph  in  the  Mail  beginning  as  follows  : 

REAL  ESTATE  AT  ST.  ALBANS. 
Sudden  Boom  ! 
What  is  in  the  Wind  ? 
The  whole  population  of  St.  Albans  is  talking  about  a 
sensational  series  of  transactions  in  land  and  house  pro- 
perty which  has  been  carried  through  with  mysterious 
rapidity  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Al'  the  eligible  building 
sites  have  been  snapped  up  at  figures  unprecedented 
in  the  locality.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  speculators 
— whose  identity  has  not  yet  been  disclosed — were  acting 
on  private  information  that  the  Government  meditated 
extensive  new  factories,  necessitating  the  provision  of  large 
housing  facilities.  But  this  explanation  (writes  our  cor- 
respondent) is  now  considered  inadequate  in  view  of  the 
fact,  which  came  to  light  yesterday,  that  somebody  (un- 
doubtedly the  same  group  of  operators)  had  bought  up 
large  quantities  of  business  property  which  cannot  be  brought 
into  relation  with  such  a  scheme.  The  property  includes 
three  principal  hotels  and,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered;  every 
stationery  business  and  tea-shop  in  the  town.  The  land 
acquired  in  the  district  includes  a  lot  on  which  stand  the 
ruins  of  Francis  Bacon's  house.  Bacon  is,  of  course,  St. 
Albans'  chief  worthy. 

April  2nd.  Odd  report  that  St.  Albans  speculators  have 
bought  from  vicar  of  fortunate  church  (£1,000  mentioned 
as  purchase  price  !),  exclusive  photographic  rights  of  Bacon's 
tomb  for  a  hundred  years.  They  must  be  mad.  Who  on 
earth  wants  a  photograph  of  Bacon's  tomb  ?  Smith,  of 
Pudbery's,  tells  me  that  his  firm  has  sold  outright  to  new 
firm  of  publishers  their  large  stocks  of  Bacon's  prose  works 
in  the  Imperial  and  Henrietta  editions,  which  have  refused  to 
budge  for  years.     It  beats  me. 

April  gth.  Whew !  Two  announcements  simultaneous. 
Bacon  Exploitation  Co.,  Ltd.— assumed  by  those  who  noticed 
it  in  list  of  new  companies,  to  be  offshoot  of  Liptons — now 
revealed  in  true  colours.  Directors :  Professor  Gubb,  of 
Leeds,  his  wife,  and  his  assistant  the  lecturer  in  Elizabethan 
literature.  And  twelve  columns  in  the  Times,  photographs, 
and  facsimiles  complete,  of  the  contents  of  the  box  found  by 
the  trio  in  grounds  of  Ham  House.  Words  not  equal  to  it  ! 
But  indisputable.  All  the  plays  in  Bacon's  handwriting, 
two  new  plays,  story  of  the  whole  fake,  confession  (signed 
with  a  cross — he  couldn't  write  !)  by  Shakespeare,  supple- 
mentary' notes  by  Ben  Jonson  :  all  vouched  for  (but 
authenticity  obvious)  by  Bodley's  librarian,  keeper  of  MSS. 
at  British  Museum,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  and  Sir  James 
Cricjiton-Browne.  All  London  talking  about  it.  Nothing 
else  in  papers.     Cables  humming. 

Met  Sir  Jabez  Goole  in  Piccadilly.  Only  last  week  he 
published  book  about  the  sonnets  on  which  he  had  spent 
twenty  years.  He  was  crying  bitterly  and  did  not  see  me. 
Horse  called  "Swan  of  Avon"  running  at  Lingfield  badly 
barracked  by  crowd.  Marie  Corelli  telegraphs  to  Evening 
News  from  Stratford:  "This  is  an  infamous  conspiracy 
aimed  at  me." 

April  10th.  German  wireless  says :  "  British  announce- 
ment as  to  Shakespeare  clearly  intended  to  discredit  German 
kultur  and  undermine  German  educational  system.  We 
Germans  know  nothing  of  Bacon.  Our  Kaiser  in  speech  at 
KSnigsberg  says  :  '  VVith  help  of  good  old  God  we  shall 
ignore  hypocritical  British  plot.'  Reports  from  front, 
however,  prove  that  Germans  take  disclosure  seriously. 
Sounds  of  weeping  in  their  trenches  heard  on  several  sectors 
of  line.  It  is  hoped  that  their  moral  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired. 

Marie  Corelli  now  convinced.  Leaves  Stratford  house  and 
takes  house  at  Verulam.     Publicly  refers  to  Bacon  as  "  Him!" 

Sir  Hall  Caine  shaves  beard. 

Evening  News-  says  statue  of  illiterate  clown  in  Leicester 
Square  insult  to  great  nation. 

April  nth.  Lord  Northcliffe,  through  Daily  Mail,  offers 
statue  of  Bacon  to  replace  Shakespeare's  in  Leicester  Square. 

In  academic  circles  there  is  general  disapproval  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Gubbs  and  their  colleague  sprung  their  discovery 
on  the  public.  People  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  consonant 
with  the  dignity  of  British  scholarship  for    two  ornaments 


of  an  important  University  to  market  the  greatest  discovery 
in  the  history  of  letters  as  though  it  were  a  pill  or  a  new 
kind  of  window  frame.  This  feeling  is  shared — to  put  it 
mildly — by  the  restaurateurs,  postcard  vendors,  and  land 
owners  of  St.  Albans,  who  regard  it  as  a  slieer  swindle  that  in 
their  innocence  they  should  have  been  induced  to  trade 
away  valuable  concessions.  Bacons  are  now  quoted  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  at  a  premium  of  5,000  per  cent.,  a 
substantial  rise  havhig  taken  place  this  morning  owing  to 
the  announcement  that  immediate  steps  were  being  taken 
to  erect  a  Bacon  Memorial  Theatre  on  one  of  the  recently 
acquired  sites,  where  the  immortal  dramas  of  the  Swan  of 
Ver  will  be  played  throughout  the  year  ;  and  that  a  Bacon  . 
Museum  will  be  erected  on  another  site,  a  large  number  of 
Bacon  relics  having  been  quietly  acquired  at  the  old  prices. 
Bacon,  unfortunately,  had  few  local  relatives,  but  No.  123  High 
Street  (now  a  cafe) , has  been  identified  as  the  birthplace  of 
his  nurse,  Ann  Bakeaway,  after  acquisition  by  the  company. 

Professor  Gubb,  interviewed  to-day,  openly  admits  that 
he  and  his  wife  have  been  unloading  shares  in  thousands. 
"You  see,"  he  told  the  reporter  with  a  shy  smile,  "I  am  not 
really  a  financier  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
company  management.  My  wife  and  I  feel  that  Bacon, 
were  he  alive,  would  wish  us  to  put  all  we  can  into  War  Loan. 
None  of  our  poets  loved  his  country  more  fervently  than  he." 

German  Emperor,  with  characteristic  elan,  now  changes 
front.  Refers  in  speech  at  Magdeburg  to  "Unser  Bacon," 
and  declares  that  German  scholars  always  knew  the  truth, 
but  had  systematically  concealed  it  in  order  not  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  English.     German  generosity,  as  usual,  wasted. 

Special  order  from  Ministry  of  Food  enjoining  that  bacon, 
the  'flesh  of  the  pig,  should  henceforth  be  called  shakespeare 
out  of  respect  for  national  bard.  Shakespeare  may  now  be 
had  without  coupons. 

April  i^lh.  Distress  at  Stratford  alleged  to  be  awful. 
Stream  of  visitors  diverted  to  St.  Albans  ;  frightful  slump 
in  property  ;  vast  stocks  of  postcards  now  useless ;  hotels 
ruined.  Trustees  of  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  have  held 
meeting  at  which  possibility  was  discussed  of  retaining  some 
interest  in  the  house  by  describing  it  as  Birthplace  of  World's 
Greatest  Impostor.  It  is  felt  that  this  might  still  attract 
many  Americans  and  others.  But  Anne  Hathaway's  cot- 
tage quite  useless  ;  no  one  takes  interest  in  impostors'  wives. 
Already  decided  to  let  Shakespeare  Theatre  to  Salvation 
Army  as  Meeting  Hall.  All  swans  in  Avon  killed  and  eaten. 
Town's  meeting,  with  Mayor  in  chair,  appeals  for  help. 

April  i^lh.  Lord  Mayor  of  London  opens  Mansion  House 
Fund  for  Stratford  Relief.  Subscription  list  headed  with 
£5,000  from  Bacon  Exploitation  Company.  Stratford  Town 
Council,  hitherto  restrained  by  lapidary  inscription  "Curst 
be  he  who  moves  my  bones,"  opens  Shakespeare's  tomb  with 
object  of  throwing  remains  in  river.  No  bones  found.  Pro- 
fessor Gubb  declares  inscription  to  have  been  a  hoax. 

Eight  Shakespeare  families  change  names  by  deed-poll. 

April  15th.  Professor  Sir  Samuel  Pryce,  author  of  forty 
books  on  Shakespeare,  found  drowned  in  river.  Pathetic 
message  in  pocket  beginning  "Othello's  occupation's  gone." 
Says  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  attracting  attention  to  the 
distress  of  his  own  family  and  others  which  have  been  entirely 
dependent  on  Shakespearean  biography.  "I  knew,"  he 
writes,  "  everything  that  was  to  be  known  about  Shakespeare; 
and,  it  would  now  appear,  a  great  deal  more.  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  Bacon,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  I  haven't  the  heart 
to  begin  again.  I  see  nothing  before  me  but  the  workhouse. 
Even  now,  however,  so  great  is  my  reverence  for  the  author 
of  the  plays,  that  I  cannot  think  that  he  would  have  behaved 
as  he  did  had  he  foreseen  the  terrible  consequences  of  his 
irresponsible  deception."  Star  estimates  that  there  are  596 
whole-time  Shakespearean  biographers,  mostly  elderly  men 
with  families,  all  thrown  on  the  world  without  knowledge 
of  any  trade.  Star,  therefore,  opens  Distressed  Shake- 
speareans'  Sustentation  Fund. 

Seven  hundred  and  two  statues  of  Shakespeare  have  now 
been  pulled  down  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  President 
Wilson  throws  colossal  metal  statue  at  Cincinnati  into 
melting  pot  to  make  Liberty  Gun. 

Dean  Inge,  in  sermon,  says  that  others  may  take  these 
things  lightly  but  in  his  opinion  Bacon  nothing  but  a  black- 
guard.    Newspapers  all  rebuke  him. 

Professor  Gubb  alleged  to  be  worth  four  millions.  Seen 
by  Government  Whip. 

April  x6lh.  Announced  I^rofcssor  Gubb  created  a  peer. 
Probably  worth  only  3^  millions  now. 
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The  Reader's  Diary 


Gentlemen  at  Arms 

THE  writer  wlio  chooses  to  call  himself  Centurion 
needs  no  verv  elaborate  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  these  pages.  He  makes  no  claims,  he 
says,  adding  that  he  possesses  none,  to  be  con- 
sidered a  writer  of  fiction.  His  stories  are  "all 
based  on  the  experiences  of  the  writer  when  serving  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  or  on  those  of  fellow-offlcers  with 
whom  he  has  been  brought  fnto  contact."  And  between 
what  he  has  heard  and  what  he  has  experienced,  his 
volume  Gentlemen  at  Anns  (Heinemann.  6i.  net)  presents 
a  very  comjirehensivc  picture  of  t)ie  most  varied  war  in 
history.  Centurion  tells  now  stories,  hair-raising  stories, 
of  the  great  retreat,  now  describes  a  day  on  the  Somme, 
spends  a  night  with  the  "Auxiliaries."  looking  for  sub- 
marines, drifts  over  London  in  a  balloon,  thinking  what 
a  city  it  would  be  to  bomb,  gibes  at  the  A. P.M.  and 
catches  him  in  the  act  of  trapping  an  imaginary  spy  on 
the  English  coast — the  enumeration  might  be  continued  with 
a  separate  phrase  for  each  of  his  twenty-one  sketches.  Prac- 
tically all  that  is  missing  is  some  description  of  the  soldier's 
life  in  the  "side-shows"  in  Mesopotamia,  Salonica,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  even  Centurion,  greedy  for  every  aspect  of  the 
war,  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once.  The  war,  after  all, 
has  not  yet  lasted  quite  four  years,  and  there  may  be  plenty 
of  time  for  him  yet.  What  is  even  more  remarkable  than 
the  variety  of  settings  in  which  he  has  captured  his  experi- 
ences is  the  variety  of  incidents  and  character  which  he  has 
discovered.  One  sketch  explains  the  precise  circumstances 
of  nervous  strain,  indecision,  and  magnanimity  which  lead 
a  commanding  officer  to  make  an  unjustifiable  surrender. 
Another  describes  very  graphically  how  a  man  may  get  on 
the  nerves  of  his  friend  under  the  conditions  of  trench-life, 
and  ends  with  a  study  of  shell-shock  as  vivid  and  as  technically 
convincing  as  Centurion's  studies  of  bombardments  and 
attacks. 

And  he  is  not  a '"writer  of  fiction."  War  makes  queer 
changes  ;  and  we  are  beginning  not  to  be  surprised  when 
we  learn  that  this  daring  bomber  used  to  be  a  barber,  this 
airman  a  bank  clerk,  this  brigadier,  perhaps,  chairman  of  a 
wholesale  grocery  company.  I  will  not  speculate  on  Cen- 
turion's profession  before  the  war.  Indeed,  he  gives  no 
basis  on  which  speculation  may  proceed.  But,  just  as  stress 
of  war  discovers  a  first-rate  bomber  in  a  second-rate  barber, 
so,  in  we  know  not  what,  it  has  discovered,  if  not  "a  writer 
of  fiction,"  at  all  events  a  writer  who  possesses  many  of  the 
qualities  essential  to  an  imaginative  artist.  For  Centurion 
has  done  more  than  report  what  he  has  seen  and  what  his 
companions  have  told  him.  He  has  the  special  talent  neces- 
sary for  ordering  his  impressions,  for  selecting  the  right 
point  of  detail  ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  take  the  dead  fact 
and  hand  it  on  to  the  reader  with  all  the  quality  of  life. 
Not  the  least  of  his  gifts  is  the  scent  for  the  right  word, 
both  in  his  own  processes  of  composition  and  in  the  speeches 
of  others.     I  take  an  example  at  random  : 

"  Also  this  nose-bag.  It's  the  new  pattern."  I  took  the 
canvas  bag  and  slung  it  over  my  right  shoulder.  It  con- 
tained one  of  the  new  gas-masks  known  colloquially  as 
"emus"  ;  they  give  the  wearer  the  appearance  of  a  pas- 
sionate attachment  for  a  baby's  feeding-bottle.  I  have 
heard  a  blunt  soldier  describe  them  as  "slinging  your  guts 
outside";  they  certainly  do  suggest  that  the  wearer  has 
only  remembered  at  the  last  moment  to  take  his  alimentary 
canal  with  him. 

ll  is  the  mot  juste  ;    that  is  the  gas-mask. 

It  is  this  combination  of  precise  observation,  vivid  phrase, 
and  lively  understanding  spirit  that  give  the  book  its  value! 
We.  all  of  us.  desire  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  what 
happens  at  the  front  ;  and  our  appetite  is  not  always  for 
mformation  on  the  strategic  scale.  We  want  also  to  be  shown 
cleariy  and  convincingly  what  at  anv  average  moment 
comes  within  the  range  of  one  man's  vision  in  the  front  line 
or  just  behmd  it.  We  want,  for  example,  to  learn  what 
war  IS,  just  as  Private  John  Yeoman,  with  his  conduct-sheet 
covermg  six  pages  of  flimsv.  learnt  it,  little  by  little  one 
point  driven  home  after  another,  the  sugar  factory  full  of 
machine  guns  where  Yeoman  lost  his  pipe,  the  first  experience 
of  high  exj,losivc,  the  first  wound  .  .  .  Centurion  has 
found  out  how  to  give  us  this.  There  are  other  writers 
with  a  similar  gift,  but  there  are  not  too  many  of 
them;  and  Centnrir.n  takes  an  honourable  place  among 
the  company.  ^ 


More  War  Poets 

.\s  with  war  pictures,  so  with  war  poems — we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  future  will  look  at  them  in  a  great  degree 
as  historical  .sources.'  At  the  same  time,  pictures  and  poetry 
alike  clamour  to  be  judged  (or  their  own  sake;  and  this 
dual  nature  of  the  art  produced  by  the  war  is  a  stumbling- 
block  to  criticism.  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Mackintosh's  book. 
War  the  Lihemtoy  (Lane,  5s.  net),  is  a  case  in  point.  He 
wrote  verses  at  Oxford  before  the  war — among  other  things, 
a  little  play  in  which  the  manner  of  Mr.  Yeats  is  applied 
interestingly  enough  to  a  setting  in  the  Western  Highlands. 
There  is  simplicity  and  sincerity  in  his  verses,  and  a  genuine 
Highland  plaintiveness  in  their  rhythms.  The  future  will 
admire  the  man  who  could  write  from  an  easy  job  at  home  : 

Here  there  is  ease  and  comfort  for  me, ' 
A  warm,  soft  bed  and  a  good  roof  o'er  me, 
Here  maybe  there  is  fame  before  me. 
Honour  and  fame  for  all  I  know. 
But  I  am  seeing  the  thick  rain  falUng,  « 

Seeing  the  tired  patrols  out  crawling. 
The  dead  men's  voices  are  calling,  calling. 
And  I  must  rise  and  go. 

But  it  will  decide,  perhaps,  that  his  war  verses  and  liis 
Oxford  verses  show  equally  a  temperament  of  promise  and 
an  imnaature  performance  ;  and  that  when  he  was  killed  at 
Cambrai  he  had  not  yet  done  the  best  of  which  he 
was  capable.  .In  this  case,  it  will  prefer,  as  historical 
evidence,  the  gaiety  of  Mr.  Mackintosh's  songs  and  parodies. 

In  Mr.  Sassoon  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  '  He  is  a  pre- 
war poet  whom  the  heat  of  war  has  rapidly  matured  ;  and  his 
new  volume.  Counter- Attack  (Heinemann,  2s.  6d.  net),  shows 
an  advance  in  vigour  and  precision  on  his  last.  He  has 
produced  here  a  collection  in  which  it  is  hard  to  know  which 
to  admire  most — his  vivid  descriptions  of  war,  his  satire  on 
elderly  and  bloodthirsty  civilians,  his  power  of  loveliness, 
when  he  chooses  that  contrast  to  the  ugliness  of  fighting, 
or  the  firmness  and  technical  beauty  of  his  verse.  It  is  best, 
perhaps,  to  leave  the  question  unanswered  and  to  take  him 
now  for  one  virtue,  now  for  another,  according  to  the  change 
of  our  own  moods.  But  three  of  his  virtues  are  combined 
in  the  following  piece  : 

Lost  in  the  swamp  and  welter  of  the  pit. 
He  flounders  off  the  duck-boards  ;    only  he  knows 
Each  flash  and  spouting  crash — each  instant  lit 
When  gloom  reveals  the  streaming  rain.     He  goes 
Heavily,  blindly  on.     And,  while  he  blunders, 
"Could  anytliing  be  worse  than  this  ?"— he  wonders. 
Remembering  how  he  saw  those  Germans  fun. 
Screaming  for  mercy  among  the  stumps  of  trees  : 
Green-faced,  they  dodged  and  darted  :    There  was  one 
livid  with  terror,  clutching  at  his  knees  .  .  . 
Our  chaps  were  sticking 'em  like  pigs.   .   .   .     "Ohell!" 
He  thought — "  there's  things  in  war  one  dare  not  tell 
Poor  father  sitting  safe  at  home,  who  reads 
Of  dying  heroes  and  their  deathless  deeds." 

George  Meredith 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  subject  so  comparatively  peaceful 
as  a  Victorian  novelist.  But  even  here  Mr.  J.  H.  C.  Crees, 
in  writing  George  Meredith  :  a  Study  of  his  Works  and  Per- 
sonality (Blackwell,  bs.  net),  has  no  entirely  placid  theme, 
nor  does  he  treat  it  in  a  placid  manner.  It"  is  the  virtue  of 
books  like  these  that,  if  they  are  written  with  sufficient 
enthusiasm  and  in  a  sufficiently  vivacious  manner,  they  will 
drive  the  reader,  assenting  or  dissenting,  to  make  or  renew 
the  acquaintance  of  the  original.  Mr.  Crees  is  enthusiastic 
and  vivacious  enough  ;  but,  like  too  many  writers  of  critical 
monographs,  he  is  so  much  absorbed  in  his  subject  that  for 
him  the  name  of  Meredith  is  like  a  spell  throwing  him  into 
an  ecstasy  of  appreciation.  Critics,  writing  of  one  subject 
exhaustively,  tend  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  that  in 
their  author  which  is  really  the  glory  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  Mr.  Crees  appears  to  be  astonished  at  Meredith's  brilliance 
ip  writing  or  thinking  at  all.  No  doubt  articulate  thought  is 
an  enormous  achievement ;  and,  considered  in  the  abstract 
a  newspaper  headiine  is  a  miracle  in  the  communication  of 
Ideas.  But  Mr.  Crees  should  have  considered  more  closely 
m  what  Meredith  differed  from  other  writers  and  thinkers. 
But  his  volume,  which  considers  Meredith  by  the  various 
aspects  of  his  art.  The  Comic  Spirit,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and 
so  on,   has  too  much   vivacity   not   to  be  praised. 

Peter  Bell. 
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Coaling  the  Fleet  :  By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


A  SIGNAL  came  one  morning,  ordering  the  Grand 
Fleet  to  proceed  to  sea,  and,  almost  as 
though  the  sparks  of  the  wireless  that  caught  the 
winged  word  had  themselves  lighted  the  liid  and 
waiting  fires,  wreaths  and  coils  of  smoke  began 
crowning  some  scores  of  towering  funnels  which  a  few 
moments  before  had  loomed  only  in  gaunt  silhouette  against 
the  round  snow-clad  hillsides  which  ring  the  Northern  Base. 

Presently  a  dust-begrimed  collier  shook  herself  free  from 
the  moorings  which  held  her  to  one  of  the  battleships,  and, 
floundering  nervously  as  though  anxious  to  get  out  of  the 
way  as  quickly  as  possible,  n6sed  off  into  the  sooty  wakes  of 
three  of  her  untidy  sisters  who  had  been  coaling  the  other 
ships  of  the  division. 

Shortly  the  engineer-commander,  his  immediate  duties  at 
an  end  for  the  moment,  came  up  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
and  fell  into  step  with  me  on  the  quarter-deck. 

"There  you  have  (so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned)  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  coal,''  he  said,  motioning  with 
his  mittened  hand,  first  toward  the  retiring  colliers,  and 
then,  with  a  sweeping  gesture,  to  where  the  thickening  smoke- 
columns  were  beginning  to  blend  in  a  murky  stratum  of 
streaky  black  above  the  even  Hnes  of  the  anchored  ships. 

"All  the  energy  (save  only  human  force,  and  that  stored 
in  food  and  explosives)  of  the  Fleet  comes  aboard  from  its 
colliers  or  oilers,"  he  continued  ;  "all  that  is  left  of  it— after 
making  steam  to  run  the  turbines  and  dynamos,  and  for 
working  the  condensers,  cooking,  and  heating — goes  up 
through  the  funnels  or  down  through  the  clinker  hoppers." 

Then  he  told  me  of  an  incident  which  had  occurred  a  day 
or  two  previously.  "Some  one  came  into  the  ward- room," 
he  said,  "aqd  remarked  casually  that  the  wireless  had  just 
picked  up  a  signal  from  a  ship  about  to  go  ashore  in  the 
heavy  storm  then  driving  outside.  '  What  is  she  ? '  several 
officers  asked  with  quick  concern.  'Only  a  collier,'  was  the 
reply,  and  everybody,  reassured,  resumed  the  reading  of 
their  newly  arrived  papers.  '  I  was  afraid  it  was  a  destroyer,' 
was  the  only  comment  anyone  made. 

"That  is  just  to  show,"  said  the  engineer-commander, 
"how  few  on  a  warship  (save  those  of  us  whose  work  is  the 
conversion  of  it  into  energy)  stop  to  think  how  vitally  impor- 
tant coal  really  is  to  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  can  easily 
imagine  circumstances  in  which  the  loss  of  a  collier  would  be 
far  more  serious  than  that  of  a  destroyer,  cruiser,  or  even 
of  a  battleship." 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  many  people  to  know  that  the 
average  modern  battleship  lying  at  anchor  and  waiting,  to 
be  ordered  to  sea  may  easily  consume  twenty-five  tons  of 
coal  a  day,  which  figure  will  be  raised  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  by  one  or  two  harbour  spins  at  half  or  quarter-speed 
for  target  practice. 

The  course  of  the  coal  from  the  hold  of  the  collier  to 
where,  on  the  fire-bars,  its  potential  energy  is  transformed 
to  furnish  power  for  a  battleship  is  an  interesting  one, 
though  I  should  not  care  to  follow  it  quite  so  closely  as 
in  the  story  an  officer  told  me  of  his  ring.  Emerging  from 
the  hold  of  a  collier  after  a  couple  of  hours  spent  there  directing 
sack-filling,  he  missed  a  large  signet-ring  which  he  had  been 
wearing  when  he  descended  into  the  dusty  hole.  Search 
was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  ;  but,  by  a  lucky  chance, 
he  happened  to  mention  his  loss  to  one  of  the  men  who  had 
been  working  in  the  hold.  He,  in  turn,  spoke  of  it  on  the 
mess-decks,  which  was  the  only  reason  that  led  the  stoker, 
who,  three  days  later  at  sea,  found  a  shining  lump  of  metal 
among  the  cHnkers  he  was  raking  out  to  dump',  to  bring  it 
to  the  officer  in  question.  The  gnarled,  ash-pitted  lump 
bore  no  resemblance  to  a  ring ;  but  a  distorted,  but  still 
recognisable,  section  of  the  seal  identified  it  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  had  been  shovelled  into  a  sack  of  coal,  hoisted  in  the 
latter  to  the  deck,  dumped  into  a  bunker,  finally  to  work 
out  of  the  bottom  of  the  latter  into  the  stokehold  and  be 
thrown  under  the  boilers. 

The  speedy  coaling  of  even  an  eight-knot  tramp  is  almost 
always  desirable ;  with  a  warship  it  is  absolutely  essential. 
All  the  principal  navies  of  the  world  have  studied  the  matter 
very  closely,  but  down  to  this  day  no  practicable  contrivance 
has  been  evolved  which  will  go  far  toward  eliminating  the 
variable  human  element  in  coaling.  Something  can  be  done 
with  mechanical  carriers  where  a  ship  can  berth  alongside 
high  bunkers,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appears  to  have  been 
devised  that  is  not  too  bulky  to  carry  about  on  either  a 
warship  or  a  collier.  The  construction  of  a  warship  makes  it 
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impracticable  to  have  large  openings  into  which  coal  might 
be  hoisted  in  bulk  from  a  collier.  The  American  Navy  coals 
its  battleships  by  hoisting  that  fuel  to  the  decks  with  huge 
mechanical  "grabs,"  but,  according  to  such  information 
as  is  available  to  me,  this  method  (while  it  effects 
a  saving  in  labour),  does  not  eqiial  in  speed  the  British 
method  of  man-handling  the  coal  at-  every  stage  of  its 
transit,  except  the  hoisting. 

A  ship  may  coal  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night — especially 
if  she  is  just  in  from  the  sea  and  there  appears  to  be  a  chance 
of  her  being  called  upon  to  put  out  again  on  short  notice — 
but  the  usual  time  is  the  morning.  Barrows  and  sacks  are 
brought  out,  and  such  other  preparations  as  practicable  are 
made  the  night  before.  Breakfast  is  served  at  an  early 
hour,  every  one — officers  and  men — coming  down  to  it  in 
their  "coaling  togs." 

The  decks  are  black  with  waiting  men  as  the  collier  comes 
alongside,  and  the  instant  the  mooring-lines  are  made  fast 
several  hundred  of  them — each  with  a  broad  short-handled 
scoop — clamber  over  her  rail  and  leap  down  into  the  open 
holds.  Others  toss  down  bundles  of  the  sacks  in  which  the 
coal  is  hoisted  aboard.  They  are  made  of  extremely  heavy 
jute,  bound  with  light  manilla  rope,  and  of  a  size  sufficient 
to  hold  two  hundredweight  of  coal.  At  the  mouth  are  two 
beckets  or  iron  rings,  through  which  the  strop  is  rove. 

The  sacks  are  filled  by  scoop  in  the  holds  of  the  collier, 
and  dragged  together  in  bunches  of  about  a  dozen  each. 
The  wire  cable  from  the  hoisting-boom  is  run  through  the 
rings  at  the  mouth  of  each  sack  and  made  fast.  As  the 
winch  winds  it,  it  tightens  and  takes  up  the  slack,  thus 
drawing  the  mouths  of  the  sacks  together  and  preventing 
the  spilling  of  coal  in  hoisting.  The  instant  the  sacks  are 
hoisted  to  the  deck  of  the  warship  a  man  casts  loose  one  end 
of  the  wire  cable,  and  on  the  swinging  back  of  the  whip  it  is 
pulled  out  of  the  rings,  and  the  coal  left  ready  for  the  barrow- 
men. 

The  wheeling  of  the  sacks,  from  the  point  where  they  are 
left  in  a  tottering  pile  on -the  deck  to  the  opening  of  the 
chutes  down  which  their  contents  are  dumped  to  the  bunkers, 
is  the  most  important  stage  of  the  operation,  for  the  way  it 
is  carried  out  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  fast  and  a 
slow  coaling.  Obviously,  then,  it  is  to  the  organisation  of 
this  "traffic"  that  the  greatest  attention  is  given. 

Since  a  battleship  is  primarily  made  for  fighting,  the 
facility  with  which  coal  may  be  taken  aboard  is  necessarily 
a  secondary  consideration.  Between  turrets,  hatches,  and 
various  other  obstructions  on  the  decks,  the  route  by  which 
a  coal-sack  is  wheeled  to  a  chute  is  always  a  devious  one. 
Part  of  it  usually  runs  across  open  deck,  where  "double- 
track  trafific"  is  possible;  at  other  points  the  way  may  be 
so  narrow  that  only  a  single  barrow  can  be  wheeled  through 
at  a  time,  and  even  that  only  when  carefully  steered. 

But  perhaps  we  can  learn  more  about  it  by  taking  our 
barrow  and  falUng  into  line.  The  last  of  a  pile  of  sacks  has 
just  been  trundled  away,  and,  to  the  scream  of  the  winch, 
another  "cluster"  is  rising  slowly  out  of  the  hold  to  take 
its  place.  The  scoop-men  are  falling  into  their  stride  by 
this  time,  and  from  now  on  you  can  expect  them  to  be 
sending  up  a  fresh  "boquet"  every  forty  or  fifty  seconds. 
That  your  barrow  wheels  may  have  a  fair  run,  a  man  with 
a  scoop  pushes  aside  the  lumps  of  coal  which  have  fallen 
out  of  the  last  sacks,  and  another  man  shovels  them  up 
and  throws  them  into  a  half-filled  sack  hanging  to  the  rail. 
There  is  a  warning  cry  of  "  Stand  clear  1 "  and  the  cluster 
of  sacks  plumps  down  upon  the  deck  with  a  heavy  thud. 

Even  while  it  is  still  in  the  air  two  men  have  seized  corners 
of  the  swaying  mass  and  pushed  it  along  so  that  it  lands  in 
the  centre  of  the  rather  restricted  working  space  in  this 
particular  corner  of  the  fo'c'sle  deck.  At  the  same  time, 
one  of  them  frees  an  end  of  the  wire  cable,  and,  as  the  boom 
retreats,  the  two  help  to  make  it  run  smoothly  out  thiough 
the  beckets  at  the  mouths  *of  the  sacks.  At  the  release  of  the 
encircling  grip  of  the  cable  some  of  the  sacks  begin  to  topple 
over,  but  before  one  of  them  has  fallen  to  its  side  (which 
would,  of  course,  result  in  the  spilling  of  a  good  part  of  its 
contents),  quick  footed  barrow- men  have  pushed  their  trucks 
under  them,  and  they  are  held  sufficiently  upright  to  retain' 
their  loads.  A  tug  or  two  from  one  of  the  "loading"  men 
sets  a  sack  straight  on  a  barrow,  and  the  man  behind  the 
latter — watching  from  the  comer  of  an  eye  to  keep  from 
fouling  another  load — backs  quickly  but  carefully  out, 
executes  a  dextrous  right-about,  and  trundles  off  on  a  trot 
along  the  track  to  the  nearest  chute. 
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The  British  Prize  Court:  By  E.  S.  Roscoe 


—  — — ^HE  modem  era  of  British  Prize  Law  dates  from 

I      ^tlK-  appointment,  in  October,  1798,  of  Sir  William 

I         Siott   (afterwards  Lord  Stowell),   whose  famous 

I        judgments    during    the    Napoleonic    War    have 

-M.       become    classical.     When,     however,     war    was 

declared  by  France  in  January.  1793.  the  judge  of  the  High 

Court  of  Admiralty— in  war  time  the  Prize  Court— was  Sir 

James    Marriott.     The    complete    separation    between    the 

advocates  and  proctors,  who  practised  at  Doctors  Commons 

in  the  Civil  Law  Courts— Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty— and 

the  barristers  and  ^solicitors,  who  were  to  be  seen  in  the 

Common  Law  and  Chancery  Courts,  was  never  more  vividly 

exemplified  than  by  the  apptjintment  of  Dr.  Marriott  to  the 

judgeship  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  1778. 

Though  an  advocate  of  Doctors  Commons  and  King's  Advo- 
cate since  September,  1764,  he  was  at  the  same  time — sur- 
prising as  it  mav  seem— a  Cambridge  don.  Admitted  to 
Trinity  Hall  in  1746.  he  became  Master  in  1764,  an  academic 
post  wliich   he  filled  for  forty  years. 

In  the  University,  Marriott  was  a  well-known  figure- 
active,  good-natured,  pedantic,  and  rather  foohsh.  "His 
follies,"  wrote  Gray  to  Norton  Nicholls,  in  1766,  "let  us 
pardon  because  he  has  some  feeling  and  means  us  well." 

As  a  judge,  Marriott  will  not  be  recollected  for  the  vahie, 
either  in  substance  or  form,  of  his  judicial  decisions  ;  for  one 
reason,  because  very  few  have,  in  fact,  been  accurately 
preserved.  Some  of  his  judgments  in  the  American  War,  but 
only  in  an  abbreviated  form,  may  still  be  read  in  a  volume 
of-  reports  which  was  pubUshed  in  1801.  In  one  decision, 
dealing  with  an  American  ship  and  its  cargo,  Marriott  flew 
into  a  remarkable  tirade  against  the  Colonists,  which  indi- 
cates his  want  of  discretion  and  how  he  moved  others 
than  members  of  the  University  to  laughter.  He  finished 
this  extraordinary  judgment   by  this  singular  sentence  : 

There  is  a  wildness  in  this  law  (that  by  which  all  inhabitants 
of  the  New  Republic  were  to  swear  allegiance  to  it)  that 
marks  strongly  the  real  character  of  the  Americans  ;  it  is 
perfectly  savage,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  persecution, 
impressed  with  wliich  (as  having  been  persecuted  or  per- 
secuting) the  last  settlers  from  hence  went  forth  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  cixdl  war,  which  they  left  behind  them,  and  of 
which  now  Great  Britain  reaps  the  liarvest ;  it  is  among 
the  many  proofs  \vc  find  in  the  history  of  mankind  that 
conquerors  and  new  settlers  in  all  ages  have  adopted,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  the  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  taken  even  the  features,  colours,  and  temper  of  the 
climate. 

Still,  Dr.  Marriott's  name  is  closely  connected'  with  the 
procedure  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  both  in  prize 
and  "instance"  cases.  Apparently,  during  the  first  years 
of  the  French  Wars  he  fosmulated  more  precisely 
the  practice  of  the  Prize  Court  which,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  had  been  somewhat 
vague.  The  form  in  which  Marriott  left  the  procedure  of 
his  tribunal  continued  unaltered  for  many  years,  during 
the  memorable  judgeship  of  Stowell,  and  again  during  the 
Crimean  W'ar,  when  Dr.  Lushington  filled  the  office  of  judge. 
It  was  not  until  1914  that  a  new  set  of  Prize  Rules  were 
issued  and  the  ancient  procedure  which  had  continued  in 
much  the  same  shape  for  centuries  disappeared. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  French  War  of  1793  the  regulations 
as  to  procedure  were  embodied  in  a  few  sections  of  the  Prize 
Act,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  or,  more  strictly.  An  Act  for 
the  encouragement  of  seamen  and  more  effectually  manning 
of  His  Majesty's  Navy.  In  fact,  a  title  of  this  kind  had 
always  been  at  the  head  of  the  so-called  Prize  Acts,  which 
were  passed  on  the  beginning  of  hostilities  emphasising  the 
national  desire  for  legality  and  regularity  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  demands  for  the  condemnation  of  neutral  property. 
This  feeling  and  the  judicial  anxiety  for  impartiality  between 
belligerent  and  neutral  was  well  expressed  by  Marriott  in  a 
case  which  came  before  liim  in  1775  : 

\\'henever  the  scales  were  even,  a  neutral  was  to  have  the 
turn  in  his  favour:  for  this  Court  was  to  judge  up- 
rightly between  this  nation  and  all  others  ;  and  it  must 
lean  for  the  honour  of  English  justice  (as  well  as  bravery) 
against  any  possible  charge  or  suspicion  of  any  selfish 
national  prejudice.* 

An  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  surrounded  the  entire  pro- 
cedure of  the  Prize  Court.  The  suit  was  begun  bj'  a  monition, 
a  document  whose  object  was  to  admonish  or  warn  persons 
interested  in  a  ship  or  goods  which  had  been  captured  that 

•La  Prosperitc."  Hay  and  Marriott's  Decisions,  p.  167! 


unless  they  appeared  to  defend  their  interest  the  Court  would 
proceed  to  judgment.  The  materials  on  which  it  acted  in 
the  first  place  were  the  ship's  jjapcrs  and  the  answers  to 
the  Standing  Interrogatories  which  were  of  immoderate 
length  and  in  a  common  form  and  were  put  to  some  member 
of  the  crew  of  a  captured  ship. 

The  contrast  between  the  subjects  of  the  Prize 
Court  jurisdiction  and  its  medieval  procedure  was '  very 
striking.  Officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy,  owners  and 
crews  of  privateers  from  every  port  in  Great  Britain  here 
made  their  claims  for  captures  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Thrilling  tales  of  the  sea  and  of  individual  bravery  were 
narrated  in  the  ancient  precincts  of  Doctors  Commons ; 
dLscussions  on  the  burning  subject  of  joint  capture,  on  which 
might  depend  the  pecuniary  fortune  of  a  naval  commander,  on 
charter  parties,  and  bills  of  lading,  on  the  ownership  of  goods, 
whether  neutral  or  hostile,  occurred  day  by  day  between 
learned  Doctors  of  Law  in  the  oak-panelled  hall  which 
served  as  the  Prize  Court,  over  wliich  the  Master  of  Trinity 
Hall  presided. 

Of  the  medi;eval  procedure  of  the  Prize  Court,  a  definitive 
sentence  is  an  illustration.  It  begins;  "In  the  name  of 
God.  Amen.  We,  James  Marriott,"  and  then  follow  three 
pages  of  recitals.  At  the  end  we  come  to  the  material  part, 
commencing  with  the  grave  words :  "  Therefore,  we,  James 
Marriott,  Knight  and  Doctor  of  Laws,  the 'judge  aforesaid, 
first  calling  upon  the  name  of  Christ,  and  .having  God  alone 
before  our  eyes,   and  having  heard  Cqunsel  learned  in  the 

law  thereupon  do  hereby  pronounce  decree  and  declare " 

Then  follows  the  declaration  that  the  ship,  being  manned 
by  Spaniards,  is  subject  to  confiscation.  The  descent 
from  the  solemn  invocation  to  the  audience  of  counsel  learned 
in  the  law  and  to  the  condemnation  of  a  belligerent  ship 
exemplifies  in  a  few  words  the  connection  between  ecclesias- 
tical law  and  the  Prize  Court  not  less  than  the  evolution  of  a 
legal  system  which  dated  from  the  Middle '  Ages  and  which 
civil  lawyers,  the  descendants  of  ecclesiastics  versed  onl\'  in  the 
Canon  Law,  retained  as  their  preserve. 

In  war  time  it  was  a  most  profitable,one— ^from  which  the 
general  legal  profession  was  tenaciously  and  successfully 
excluded,  until  1857,  when  the  College  of  Advocates  was 
dissolved,  tlie  buildings  of  Doctors  Commons  pulled  down  and 
the  Admiralty  and  other  Courts  which  had  been  there  held, 
were  opened  to  the  whole  legal  profession.  But  many  points 
of  practice  were  only  preserved  in  the  memories  and  note- 
books of  the  civilians  who  were  gathered  in  Doctore  Commons. 

To  an  age  accustomed  to  see  commercial  litigation  con- 
ducted by  barristers  and  solicitors  who  specialise  on  the 
particular  subject  of  commercial  and  maritime  law,  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  Prize  Court — and,  for  that 
matter,  the  Admiralty  Court — was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  European  struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century  presided 
over  by  the  head  of  a  Cambridge  College,  and  that  the  prac- 
titioners in  it  were  a  small  group  of  advocates  and  proctors 
whose  main  business  was  concerned  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.  The  contrast  between  the  Prize  Court  of  1793  and 
that  which  began  to  sit  in  September,  1914,  which  is  engaged 
in  unravelling  legal  and  commercial  knots  in  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  cargoes,  tied  by  the  complications  of  modem 
international  commerce,  exemplifies  the  evolution  of  English 
law,  and  recalls  also  a  phase  of  English  Ufe  which  has  van- 
ished as  completely  as  the  buildings  of  Doctors  Commons. 
In  their  place  we  see  to-day  commercial  offices,  and  over  its 
quiet  garden  passes  the  busy  traffic  of  Queen  Victoria  Street. 
Instead  of  Dr.  Marriott  and  a  small  knot  of  generally  undis- 
tinguished but  "respectable  and  learned  practitioners" 
proficient  in  the  civd  law,  are  a  number  of  commercial 
lawyers,  a  modernised  procedure,  and  a  Court  sitting  side 
by  side  and  in  the  same  building  with  the  other  branches 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  London,  of  which  it  now  forms 
an  integral  part. 

The  political  and  national  importance  of  the  little  legal 
organisation  beneath  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
the  interest  which  its  wo-':  in  the  Prize  Court  had  for  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  British  Navy  and  of  the  privateers 
sailing  under  letters  of  marque,  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  space  it  filled  in  the  pubhc  eye,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  When  we  look  back  to  it,  we  reah^e 
that,  though  it  seems  to-day  a  bit  of  pure  antiquarianism  it 
was  in  Its  time  a  living  and  important  element  of  the  British 
national  system,  one  which  vanished  under  the  pressure  of  ' 
external  movements  which  English  law  has  always  sooner 
or  later  reflected. 
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The  Pawn 

William  the  Burglar  :  "  Give  me  compensation,  and  I  will  not  throttle  the  child.'- 


Bv  Louis  Raemaekers 
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A    Y.M.C.A.  Centre  ami  Dressing  Station  in  France  /or  the  Walking   Wounded. 

If  you  were  in  the  Battle  Zone 

VXT'HAT  a  privilege  you  would  hold  it  to  lend 
^  '  your  arm  to  one  of  the  "  walking  wounded." 
With  what  joy  would  you  hand  food  or  warm  drink  to 
an  exhausted  man.  How  eagerly  you  would  say  to  the 
weary  :   "  Here  is  the  Y.M.C.A.      Come  in   and   rest." 

It  is  Just  these  things  you  can  do  now.  In  your  own  home, 
protected  by  the  men  who  are  holding  the  very  Gates  of  England, 
you  can,  by  writing  a  cheque  for  the  Y.M.C.A.,  satisfy  the  longings 
of  your  heart  to  help  the  men  who  live  face  to  face  with   death. 

Help  us  to  continue  the  work 

In  the  recent  offensive  130  Y.M.C.A.  Centres  have   been   lost 
or  destroyed,  which  together  with  stores  and  equipment,  represent. 
>ri 50,000.     It   will  be  impossible  to  rebuild  these  Huts   at  the 
moment,  but  84  new  marquees,  wjth   equipment,   have  been  sent 


•0 


\ 


/ 
/ 

/     Will 


to  the  Front  to  enable  our  men  to  carry  on.      Help  us  to  continue        /       yOU  pOSt 
the    work    which    is    more    urgent    now    than    pver.  /  this  to-dav  ^ 


more    urgent    now    than    ever. 


/ 


this  to-day  ? 


v 


This  is  the  moment  to  act.  If  you  have  never  helped  /  ^°  ^'^  ^^ENRY  E. 
before,  help  now  in  the  crisis  of  battle.  If  you  have  /  Y.M.cTSItfoSl  Head- 
helped  m  the  past,  now  is  the  time  to  make  good  your  /  quarters,  12,  Russell  Square, 
generosity  by  replacing  the  losses.  /     London,  W.C.i. 

Please  send  your  cheque  to-day      / £.l.~.^!^ZZ..Txo^^^l7^^^ 

/    special  work   of  the  Y.M.C.A.   for   the 

Donations  should  be  addressed    to   Sir    HhNRY   B  /'      Troops. 

P..     PROCTER.    Acting     Hon.     Treasurer.     Y.M.C.A.  / 

National  Headquarters,   U.    Russell    Square,    London,  v'        Name 

/   Address 


■  ff  M  yTiii 


W.C.I.     Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  Sir  Henry 
B.  E.  Procter,    tnd  crossed    "Barclay's   Hank,    Ltd." 
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The  Outlook 


THl'2  past  week  has  been  the  most  eventful  in 
military  operations  since  the  great  German 
offensive  was  launched  on  March  21st  last.  It 
has  seen  the  undertaking  of  a  new  enemy  offensive 
upon  a  scale  only  slightly  less  tlian  that  of  the 
main  blow  four  months  ago  ;  but,  for  the  first  time,  a  reversal 
of  the  situation,  a  strong  counter-offensive  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies,  a  situation  which,  as  we  go  to  press,  has  not  only 
compelled  the  enemy  to  give  up  his  original  offensive  scheme, 
but  also  compelled  him  to  begin  a  retreat.  It  is  too- early 
to  sjieak  of  the  results  of  this  counter-blow.  Its  first  effects 
are  only  developing  at  the  end  of  the  week's  fighting.  The 
great  value  of  the  movement  as  affecting  civilian  opinion  in 
the  Allied  countries  is  the  proof  it  affords  that  the  very  rapid 
increase  in  the  American  contingents  has  already  borne  fruit. 
Hitherto,  the  enemy's  strength  has  lain  both  directly  and 
inchrectly  in  the  superior  numbers  granted  liim  by  the 
collapse  of  Russia  :  Directly  through  its  giving  him  m'ore 
men  in  the  field  ;  indirectly  through  its  pertnitting  him  to 
do  what  the  Allies  have  never  been  able  to  do — that  is,  to 
withdraw  a  large  number  of  divisions  for  rest  and  special 
training  before  an  attack. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  enemy  would  seem  to  have  made  a  false  calculation 
as  to  the  rate  of  arrival  of  the  American  troops,  and  also 
— what  is  of  even  more  importance — as  to  their  tactical 
value,  which  has  proved  everywhere  of  a  very  high  order. 
He  clearly  believed  that  his  right  flank  was  sufficiently 
guarded  with  the  troops  present  upon  it  while  he  threw  his 
whole  weight  into  th?  great  offensive  he  was  conducting 
behind  that  screen.  The  Allied  Higher  Command  was  able, 
both  by  the  use  of  the  new  method  General  Byng  inaugurated 
last  year,  and  also  by  the  possession  of  sufficient  numbers, 
together  with  the  fighting  quality  of  the  American  troops, 
to  break  through  this  screen  completely  upon  Thursday 
last — the  fourth  day  of  the  battle.  The  effect  of  this  counter- 
attack was  to  put  General  Mangin's  army  into  possession  of 
the  positions  which  had  under  their  direct  fire  the  sole  railway 
communication  of  the  whole  district'  between  Soissons  and 
Rheims.  The  offensive  was  thus  immediately  paralysed. 
The  German  troops  which  had  crossed  the  Marne  eight 
divisions  strong  on  Monday  were  compelled  to  retreat  upon 
Friday  night.  The  retirement  was  continued  during  the 
whole  of  Saturday^  On  Sunday,  Chateau-Thierrj'  was 
evacuated  and  re-occupied  by  the  French,  and  the  movement 
is  still  continuing. 

*  *  * 

The  salient  feature  in  this  battle,  apart  from  the  strat- 
egical plan  which  it  shows,  is  the  new  tactical  value  of  the 
.\merican  troops.  The  enemy  not  only  made  some  miscal- 
culations as  to  their  numbers  actually  available  in  the  field 
in  tl>e  crisis  of  the  action  i)ut  also  clearly  misunderstood 
and  under-estimated  their  indi\i(hial  figiiting  power.  It  is 
an  e.xceedingly  important  point  ;  tlie  presence  of  these  picked 
men,  all  of  them  in  the  prime  of  a  soldier's  age,  that  is  between 
21  and  30,  at  this  stage  of  the  war  has  much  the  same  effect 
as   the    presence    of   a   new    tactical   instrument,    with   this 


supreme  advantage  attached  to  it — that  it  is  an  instrument 
that  the  enemy  cannot  copy.  The  armies  of  the  original 
belligerents,  especially  the  two  main  armies,  French  and 
German,  are  exhausted  by  four  years  of  war,  their  nerve  and 
resisting  power,  their  general  health  and  their  tenacity  are 
all  necessarily  affected  by  such  a  period  of  strain.  But 
apart  from  this  there  is  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  the  men 
of  the  best  age  for- doing  a  soldier's  work  in  a  much- larger 
proportion  than  they  have  lost  their  older  men  and  boys. 
The  armies  of  the  original  belligerents  now  in  the  western 
field  show  large  gaps  in  the  classes  between  20  and  30  years 
of  age,  and  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  younger  and  older 
classes.  The  appearance  therefore  in  the  field  of  a  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  contingent  of  men  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30  is  of  very- great  effect  in  action,  and  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  reflect  that  this  will  grow  sUnidily  with  every  week  of 
the  summer. 

*  *  * 

As  we  write,  some  tens  of  thousands  of  munition  workers 
liave  handed  "in  strike  notices.  If  a  strike  comes  its  material 
consequences  must  be  grave,  and  its  mental  consequences, 
upon  the  Army,  the  civil  population,  and  the  workers  them- 
selves deplorable.  This  is  a  commonplace  ;  it  is  obvious 
as  anything  could  be  ;  and  it  leads  many  politicians  and 
most  journalists  to  angry  denunciations  of  the  workmen 
as  traitors  and  declarations  that  "strikes  cannot  be  per- 
mitted." But  the  mere  facts  that  we  have  gone  through 
these  experiences  before,  that  in  some  cases  no  threats  have 
prevented  the  men  from  downing  tools  ;  that  in  other  cases 
they  have  been  kept 'at  work  by  an  admission  that  their 
grievances  were  just  and  a  promise  of  redress  ;  and  that, 
for  all  the  industrial  unrest  we  have  had,  the  munition  workers 
have  shown  no  tendency  as  a  body  to  drift  into  opposition 
to  the  war  or  to  remain  idle  after  their  claims  have  been 
settled  should  keep  us  on  our  guard  against  thinking  either 
that  menaces  are  any  good  or  that  abuse  is  justified.  When 
we  find— -as  we  'often  do  find  in  these  disputes — that  the 
"unrest"  is  shared  by  men  who  have  been  discharged  from 
the  Army  after  "doing  their  bit"  as  voluntary  soldiers,  f his  ■ 
becomes  more  evident  than  ever. 


It  is  the  duty  of  those  of  us  who  are  not  working  men  to 
exercise  our  imaginations,  and  to  try  to  get  hold  of  the 
facts.  The  basic  fact  in  th6  i)rescnt  case  (there  is  also  a 
question  of  tactlessness  on  the  part  of  a  particular  fimi)  is 
that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  have  ordered  that  certain 
firms  shall  take  on  no  more  skilled  men  without  licence. 
The  workmen — whose  only  asset  is  their  power  of  setting 
their  labour  in  freedom  under  conditions  approved  by  their 
organisations— see  in  this  an  approach  to  what  they  con- 
sidered the  "servile"  provisions  of  the  Munitions  Act,  which 
tied  men  down  to  particular  employers.  The  offensive  part 
of  the  Munitions  Act — after  causing  continual  trouble  and 
serious  dislocation  of  supplies — was*  repeided  ;  and  it  has 
been  officially  admitted  that  the  repeal  has  not  led  to  the 
ill-effects  (e.g.,  wanton  change  of  employment)  which  were 
feared.  "But,"  says  the  Government,  "this  new  suspicion 
is  groundless,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that,  in  the  interests 
of  productipn,  our  inadequate  supply  of  skilled  labour  should 
be  properly  distributed."  This  is  true  ;  it  is  true  that  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  is  all-important ;  it  is  true  that  war- 
time strikes  are  repulsive  and  might  be  disastrous.  But  if 
we  wish  to  secure  maximum  efficiency  and  to  avoid  strikes 
there  is  only  one  way  of  doing  it :  by  working  with  and 
through. the  trade  unions,  by  taking  the  men  into  our  con- 
fidence, by  listening  to,  and  either  dissipating  or  satisfying, 
their  grievances,  and,  above  all,  by  treating  them  as  reason- 
able and  patriotic  men.  The  last  thing  to  do  is  to  attempt 
to  brow-beat :  vaguely  to  thteaten  the  use  of  force,  which 
would  do  no  good  if  you  used  it,  to  issue  orders  in  terse  and 
dictatorial  terms,  or  to  attempt  to  queer  the  men's  pitch 
by  sending  ex  parte  communications  to  the  Press.  The 
same  qualities  which  make  the  Englishman  so  tenacious  in 
the  field  make  him  stubborn  in  the  factory ;  they  may 
occasionally  have  unpleasant  results,  but  we  cannot  deny, 
or  even  deplore,  their  existence.  We  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  many  of  Mr.  Churchill's  gifts.  But  his  posi- 
tion, in  so  far  as  it  regards  labour,  should  properly  be  treated 
as  that  of  standing  conciliator,  and  in  a  concilator  pugnacity 
is  not  a  merit.  We  believe  that  no  large  body  of  workmen 
will  be  exasperated  into  desertion  of  the  fighting  forces  if 
they  are  properly  handled. 

Late  in  the  day  the  Ministry  issued  a  more  sensible  state- 
ment, and  announced  that  it  was  j^repared  to  discuss  with 
Labour  any  changes  affecting  labour ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  t)y  the  time  these  lines  appear  the  strike  will  have 
been  averted. 
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The  Counter  Stroke:    By  H.  Belloc 


As  this  paper  went  to  press  last  week  news  came 
that  the  last  and  most  formidable  of  the  German 
offensive  movements  had  just  been  launched. 
I  say  "the  most  formidable"  not  because  it 
was  the  largest  in  scale— though  the  front 
attacked  was  the  largest  yet  attempted— but  because  it 
represented  the  maximum  effort  which  the  enemy  could 
develop  in  this  season.  His  first  great  blow  of  March  21st 
and  22nd,  delivered  after  a  long  period  of  repose  and  *jf 
special  training,  and  having  behind  it  the  weight  of  60  divi- 
sions, which-  were  rapidlv  increased  after  its  success  to  80, 
and  at  last  to  the  equisalent  of  nearly  100,  was  a  stronger 
military  effort.  It  was  intended  to  be,  but  was  not  decisive. 
The  French  and  British  armies  were  not  separated.  But  it 
destnned  50  miles  of  the  old  ix>rmanent  front ;  very  shortly 
afterwards  another  15  miles  of  it  was  destroyed,  and,  in. 
general,  that  great  blow  established  a  state  of  affairs  upon 
which  the  enemy  believed  that  he  could  so  build  as  to  achieve 
his  decision  this  summer..  He  cnjo\-ed  the  initiative,  and, 
above  all,  he  had  a  new  tactical  metlKid  with  which  he  seemed 
able,  whene\'er  he  chose,  to  break  a  line. 

In  pursuance  of  his  success  he  struck  on  May  27th,  and, 
as  wc  know,  ff)rced  the  Chemin  des  Dames  at  one  stroke 
and  overran  the  whole  of  the  Tardenois  for  30  miles.  ]n 
his  next  attempt  in  the  battle  of  the  Matz  he  was  checked, 
but  the  advantage  of  the  initiative  remained  with  him.  He 
still  had  a  superiority  in  number  ;  he  still  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  a  new  tactical  method.  He  waited  for  five  weeks. 
In  spite  of  the  advantage  this  pause  gave  to  our  recruitment 
through  the  rapidly  arriving  American  contingents,  he  cUd 
so  because  he  believed  that  a  full  preparation  for  the  last 
conclusive  stroke  would  pay  him.  He  has  dehvered  that 
stroke,  and  it  has  completely  failed.  The  occasion  is  as 
gi-eat  as  any  that  wc  have  seen  upon  the  West  since  the  hrst 
battle  of  the  Marne  in  1914. 

The  operations  are,  of  course,  not  complete  at  the  moment 
of  writing.  But  the  week  over  which  they  are  spread  forms 
a  united  and  simple  piece  of  military  history  which  can  be 
presented  as  a  whole.  There  .lies  within  those  seven  days 
from  the  moriiing  of  Monday,  July  15th,  to  the  evening  ot 
Sunday,  July  21st  (upon  the  dispatches  of  which  this  article 
is  written,  upon  Mondaj',  July  22nd)  a  complete  military 
episode  of  stroke  and  counter-stroke  which  forms  a  separate 
chapter,  and  may  prove  a  turning  point  of  the  war. 

The  enemy,  by  his  great  success  of  May  27th  and  the 
succeeding  days,  had  established  a  line  in  the  shape  of  a 
sickle.  From  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Forest  of  Villers- 
Cotterets  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  F"orest  of  Argonne,  the 
front  up  to  July  i-|th^  bore  a  general  shape,  which  may  be 
represented  in  the  annexed  diagram.* 

"  The  old  front  had  passed  as  does  the  dotted  line  in  front 
of  Soissons  and  Rheims,  to  be  continued  on  to  the  point  of 
Massiges,  'near  the   Argonne.     Tlie   (ierman   success   of   the 

•  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  coincidences  of  this  war  that,  although 
circumstances  are  very  dificrent,  this  sickle-shaped  front  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  front  on  a  larger  scale  when  the  first  battle  of 
the  Marne  w;>s  fought  four  years  ago.  It  is  a  further  coincidence  that 
the  counter-offensive  of  July  18,  a  blow  .on  the  extreme  left  at  the  tip 
of  the  sickle,  corresponds  to  the  action  of  the  Ourcq  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  with  which  my  readers  are  familiar. 


end  of  May  liad,  as  it  were,  forged  the  bend  of  the 
sickle.  •  .  ■ 

The  storv  of  the  past  week  is  this  : — 

The  enemy  attempted,  by  attacking  on  both  sides  of 
Kheims  in  the  bend  of  the  sickle  between  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Rlieims,  and  on  the  handle- of  the  sickle  between  Kheimji 
and  Massiges,  to  catch  the  Allied  troops  and  material  in  the 
angle  between.  In  their  first  effort  to  do  this  thev  are 
checked  imperfectly  on  the  left — that  is,  in  the  bend  of  the 
sickle,  and  more  "severely  upon  the  handle '  of  the  sickle, 
between  Rheims  and  Massiges.  For  two  days  they  try 
painfully  to  advance,  but  with  slight  success  in  the  former, 
amounting  to  the  shaded  belt  on  the  diagram,  and  with 
nothing  ajiprecialile  in  the  latter.  They  have  already  by 
the  evening  of  this  third  day— that  is,  by  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  tlie  17th — suffered  losses  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  advance  or  to  the  damage  they  have  inflicted  upon 
their  opponent  when,  upon  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
— the  Thursday — there  is  delivered  agjiinst  them  on  the  tip 
of  the  sickle  and  along  its  outer  edge,  from  C  and  D,  and 
everywhere  in  between,  an  unexpected  and  very  heavy  blow 
whic'h  bends  the  sickle  right  backwards,  puts  the  enemy 
troops  within  the  bend  of  it  into  peril  of  being  cut  off,  and 
puts  an  end  to  the  great  offensi\-e  movement  against  the 
salient  of  Rheims.  The  enemy  withdraws  from  tlie  belt 
which  he  had  occupied  in  his  first  thni.'^t,  and  his  offensive 
plan  has  gone  to  pieces.  It  is  so  far  but  a  negative  result, 
3'et  a  negative  rtsult  of  enormous  significance.  I*"or  it  means, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  not  only  that  the  all-important 
factor  of  numbers  has  changed  in  character,  but  that  the 
enemy  has  miscalculated  that  change. 

Before  we  go  further,  we  must  ask  ourselves  why  the 
enemy,  in  preparing  this  last  great  blow  which  was  to  be 
decisive,  chose  the  salient  of  which  Rheims  is  the  centre. 

He  that  possesses  superiority  and  the  initiative  as  well,  will 
strike  at  a  salient  in  his  wealcer  opponent's  line  by  attacking 
one  or  both  of  its  sides.  It  is  true  that  this  great  salient 
of  Rheims  was  shallow.  That  is,  its  angle  was  very  obtuse. 
Rut  if  it  were  broken  in  upon  either  side — and,  better  still, 
upon  both  sides — there  would  follow  very  large  consequences 
indeed.  There  would,  of  course,  be  immense  captures  of 
men  and  of  material.  There  would  probably  he  a  chance 
of  advancing  rapidlv  for  several  days  througli  the  breach 
so  made,  as  it  happened  after  St.  Ouentin  and  after  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  ;  and  if  such  an  advance  were  made, 
say,  to  Sezanne  and  Chalons  (three  days'  march  from  the 
fronts  attacked),  apart  from  the  destruction  of  another  great 
fraction  of  the  Allied  forces,  the  whole  direct  railway  com- 
munication between  the  centre  and  the  east  of  the  Allied 
line  would  have  disappeared.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
railway  system  shows  it. 

The  shortest  direct  line  from  the  Allied  centre  to  the  east 
at  Verdun,  in  front  of  Nancy,  and  so  right  down  to  the  Vosges, 
was  the  line  which  runs  past  Sezanne  and  Vitry.  The  main 
line  by  Epernay  and  Chateau-Thierry  had  been  cut  since 
the  German  success  of  May.  A  further  advance  cutting  this 
second  line  would  have  left  the  Allied  front  in  an  impossible 
state.      There  would  have  been  a  salient  at  Verdun  difficult 


to    supply    and    therefore    to    hold. 
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succcsji,  tlierefore,  upon  this  sector  of  Rheims  would  liave 
been  almost  as  decisive  as  the  success  orif^inally  planned  in 
the  attack  between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Oisc  last  March. 

Another  effect  which  would  have  followed,  to  which  allu- 
*sion  has  often  been  made  in  these  columns  :  An  effect  wliich, 
though  it  may  be  called  political,  is  at  this  stage. of  the  war 
of  the  highest  military  significance.  The  Ijreakdown  of  this 
salient  of  Kheims  would  have  given  the  enemy,  on  his  right 
a  further  approach. to  Paris.  Batteries  established  another 
15  miles  further  from  the  positions  he  already  held  upon  the 
Marne  would  command  the  capital. 

It  will  further  be  noted  that  had  the  enemy  obtained  siich 
a  success  upon  the  sector  of  Rheims  he  would  fiecessarily 
have  drawn  down,  in  order  to  stem  the  tide  of  his  advance, 
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every  sj^are  man  the  Allies  C(;uld  send.  They  would  have 
come  swinging  round  to  a  point  more,  distant  from  the  vital 
point  of  Amiens  than  any  point  yet  attacked  in  force  during 
the  present  offensive;  and  with  his  remaining  strength, 
after  what  might  jjrove  a  rapid  and  inexpensive  victory 
upon  the  sector  of  Rheims,  a  second  blow  upon  the  Amiens 
front  would  conclude  the  war  ;  for  if  the  Amiens  front  were 
broken,  the  British  Army  would  be  isolated  and  thrust  back 
upon  the  coast. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  details  of  the  double  operation. 
The  German  offen<jive,  the  Allied  counter-stroke,  and  the 
consequent   breakdown  of  the  enemy's  scheme. 

Two  sectors  meet  at  Rhejms :  one  due  east,  towards 
Argonne  ;  the  other  south-west,  towards  Chateau-Thita-ry  ■ 
the  former  over  bare  rolling  plain  ;  the  latter  over  wooded 
country  and  hills.  The  great  obstacle  here  is  the  Mountain 
and  forest  of  Rheims ;  and  the  only  gate  by  which  it  can 
be  turned,  the  only  place  upon  which  this  south-western 
hmb  of  the  long  line  could  be  forced,  was  that  part  upon 
the  Marne  between  Chateau-Thierry  and  D(jrmans.  The  enem\' 
had  aligned  with  curiously  simple  symmetry  almost  exactly 
the  same  number  of  men  upon  either  side  of"  Rheims.  There 
were  about  15  divisions  in  the  first  line  between  Chateau- 
fhierry  and  Rheims.  The  same  number  between  Rheims  and 
Massiges  ;  say,  not  quite  half  a  million  men,  of  which  some 
270,000  were  infantry  to  be  used  in  the  shock.  Immediateh- 
behmd  these  were  reserves  almost  as  numerous.  The  prepara- 
tions were  upon  a  scale  recalling  tho.se  of  the  first  great 
attack  m  March,  and  the  length  of  front  attacked  was  similar 
— somewhat  over  5(j  miles. 

I  will  attempt  to  take  mv  readers  step  by  step  through 
the  Six  days  of  the  battle  to  date  :  The  first  day  was  that 
of  the  mam  German  blow  and  its  check  ;  in  the  second 
and  third  the  enemy  attempted,  with  very  little  and' twite 
local  successes,  to  carry  on  in  spite  of  tlie  check;  on  the 
Ourth  he  received  the  unexpected  and  staggering  blow 
beliind  the  whole  of  his  offensive  line  when  Foch  gave  Mangin 
■  the  task  of  counter-attacking  against  Soissons  ;  and  the 
hfth,  sLxth,  and  seventh,  in  which  the  fruits  of  that  counter- 
attack appeared  with  the  enemy's  retirement  over  the  Marne 
and  the  complete  breakdown  of  his  offensive  scheme 

On  the  firs^t  day  (Monday,  Juh-  15th)  the  attack  had 
fortunes  which  we  have  already  followed  in  these  columns 
Its  right  or  western  wing,  between  Rheims  and  Chateau- 
1  uerry,  was  held  by  the  obstacle  of  the  Mountain  of  Rheims 
which,  indeed,  the  enemy  did  not  hope  to  force  but  tin- 
more  open  country  to  the  south,  whereby  that  obstacle 
might  be  turned,  gave  opportunity  for  action.  The  (iermans 
crossed  the  Marne  upon  a  front  of  about  ii  miles  from  above 
Chateau- Thierry  upwards,  occupied  the  further  steep  risinj; 
hills  beyond,  and  in  their  first  blow  readied  the  crest  of 
these  and  the  valley  beyond,  in  which  lie  the  villages  of 
St.   Agnan   and   La   Thapelle. 

It  was  clear  that  tlje  I--rench  put  into  practice  here  a  new 
tactic  of  defensive  in   depth,   i)iish<'d   far  bevorul   even   the 


German  practice  of  last  year  ;   for  though  the  belt  of  country 
overrun  was  more  than  30  square  miles,  not  a  gun  was  left 
beliind,  and    the  number  of  prisoners  counted  by  the  enemy 
.,  was  small. 

We  have  had  no  details  of  the  materiiil  methods  employed, 
but  we  may  presume  that  a  system  of  small,  very  strongly 
fortified  posts  supporting  each  other  and  carried  far  out 
beyond  the  main  position  (a  system  which  the  Germans 
taught  us  in  1917,  and  upon  which  the  Allies  have  now 
improved),  accounted  for  the  check  received  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Quite  apart  from  this,  however,  the  enerliy 
received  upon  this  extreme  right  of  his,  before  nightfall  of 
Monday,  an  experience  which  ought  to  have  given  him  pause 
in  his  calculation  both  of  our  numbers  and  of  the  tactical 
value  of  the  new  American  contingents  ;  for  the  German 
attempt  to  extend  their  bridge-heads  south-westwards,  and 
to  get  elbow-room  upon  the  Paris  Voads,  met  within  the 
first  twelve  hours  (when  offensive  shock  is  at  its  greatest)  ,• 
with  two  bad  local  reverses,  and  both  of  these  were  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

The  first  was  in  trying  to  force  a  way  down  the  road  through 
Vau.x.  The  attempt  was  completely  shattered  ;  hundreds 
of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  general  officer  in  command 
of  one  of  their  brigades,  with  his  staff,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
our  Allies.  The  second  was  south  of  the  river  above  Chateau- 
Thierry,  at  Fossoy.  There  a  local  American  counter-attack, 
delivered  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the  Monday,  threw 
the  Germans  right  back  upon  the  river  and  over  it,  leaving 
again  hundreds  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents. 
These  two  actions  were  extremely  significant.  They  were 
an  indication  not  only  of  the  numerical  increase  already 
afforded  by  the  Americans,  but  of  the  tactical  value  in  battle 
of  these  men  coming  thus  late  upon  a  campaign  where  all 
the  older  belligerents  were  already  suffering  from  exhaustion. 

While  such  things  were  happening  upon  the  German  right 
wing  between  Rheims  and  Chateau-Thierry  upon  this  first 
day  of  the  battle,  upon  the  left  wing,  between  Rheims  and 
Massiges,  the  (ierman  effort  had  cornpletely  failed.  It  had 
not  even  had  the  measure  of  success  enjoyed  by  the  other 
half  of  the  German  armies  upon  the  western  wing.  General 
'  Gouraud  had  a  better  opportunity  of  using  the  new 
defensive  in  depth  than  could  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any 
otlier  part  of  the  Western  front.  The  German  com- 
muniques speak  of  his  voluntary  retirement  upon  the-  main 
battle  position.  The  French  communiques  and  longer 
descriptions  tell  us  much  more.  For  they  show  us  why 
here  also  not  a  gun  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
isolated  strong  posts  took'  an  extremely  heavy  toll  of  the 
enemy's  attacking  divisions  before  the  "battle 'position  was 
reached.  It  seems  certain  that  the  French  preparation  was 
aided  by  some  bungling  upon  the  enemy's  part,  for  the  whole 
weight  went  out  of  the  attack  after  it's  first  lunge.  It  was 
crippled   with   losses. 

The  complete  failure  upon  the  German  left  wing,  between 
Rheims  and  the  Argonne,  the  check  with  its  ominous 
American  episode  upon  the  German  right  wing,  already  boded 
ill  for  the  fortunes  of  the  new  offensive  upon  the  close  of  its 
first  day.  None  the  less,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  enemy's 
command  that  with  perseverance  an*d  at  much  heavier 
expense  than  he  had  originally  allowed  for,  great  results 
could  still  be  obtained.  He  had  found  himself  unable  to 
extend  towards  Paris  and  the  south-west  from  Chateau- 
Thierry  ;  he  was  held  upon  his  left  in'  the  bare  plains  of 
Champagne.  'But  he  might  yet,  by  putting  a  special  weight 
of  men  there,  push  on  across  the  Marne  towards  Epernay, 
turn  the  obstacle  of  the  Forest  of  Rheims,  make  the  salient 
of  Rheims  untenable,  and  destroy  some  great  mass  of  men 
and  material  in  a  vigorouseflort  to  pinch  off  the  head  of  the 
salient  at  least,  if  he  could  do  no  more. 

If  we  look  back  at  Diagram  I.,  and  see  what  the  salient  of 
Rheims  would  have  become  had  the  enemy  reached  Epernay 
with  less  than  20  miles  between  him  and  his  eastern  wing, 
we  shall  appreciate  the  nature  of  his  cakkilation.  It  was 
a  second  best,  but  still  a  result  worth  having  ;  and  it  might, 
if  the  defensive  were  vigorous  and  yet  broke  down,  have 
results  that  coul'd  be  further  developed.  It  might  make  a 
breach  here  right  through  the  French  line.  Tuesday,  there- 
fore, is  full  of  this  effort  of  his  to  push  along  the  Epernay 
Road,  while  other  local  efforts  would  hold  the  French  iuid 
their  Allies  northward  up  to  Rheims  and  all  along  the  eastern 
sector  beyond  Rheims  so  as  to  prevent  reinforcenieiit  at 
the  threatened  spot. 

These  efforts  had  a  certain  measure  of  success  which, 
in  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  stroke  next  coming  on  the 
Allied  side,  caused  some  anxiety.  On  the  Tuesday  morning 
the  Frencli  were  still  deprived  of  direct  observation  over 
the  crossings  of  the  Marne,  standing  as  they  did  in  the  deep 
valley  of  St.   Agnan,  south  of  the  hills  that  dominate  that 
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river  ;  while  on  the  danger-point  of  tlie  Epernay  Road  they 
lost  ground  all  day.  They  had  been  holding  on  Tuesday 
morning  Chatillon,  to  the  north  of  the  river,  and  Mareuil, 
to  the  south  of  it :  Two  gate-posts,  as  it  were,  on  either  side 
of  the  door  which  barred  German  advance  up  the  Epernay 
Road,  turning  the  Forest  and  Mountain  of  Rhcinis.  But 
by  night  the  enemy  had  forced  this  door,  and  the  French 
were  right  back  4,000  yards  at  Oeuilly.  That  same  evening, 
however,  the  fact  that  the  enemy  was  hampered  in  his  offen- 
sive bejvand  the  Marnc  was  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the 
French  before  nightfall  recovered  the  heights  above  the 
St.  Agnan  Valley,  and  apparently  before  it  was  quite  dark 
observation  was  restored  over  the  course  of  the  Marne 
between  Jaulgonne  and  Dormans,  where  a  number  of  pontoon 
bridges  connected  the  eight  divisions  south  of  the  river  with 
their  supply  from  the  north. 

The  nature  of  the  handicap  thus  suffered  by  the  enemy 
will  be  evident.  The  pontoon  bridges  could  not  carry  even 
field  artillery  ;  apparently  only  mountain  guns  and  the  new 
light  pieces  got  across.  Further,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
keep  up  a  proper  supply  of  shell,  and  when  the  French 
recovered  by  Tuesday  night  direct  observation  over  these 
pontoons  the  enemy's  position  became  very  difficult  indeed. 
The  enemy  Higher  Command,  however,  still'  decided  to 
continue  the  struggle.     It  was  an  error-  in  judgment,  quite 


apart  from  nuich  more  remarkaljlc  blunder  which  was  t() 
follow.  It  was  clear  during  all  the  fighting  of  Wednesday 
that  the  eight  divisions  beyond  the  Marne  would  not  make 
good  On  the  vital  point  of  the  Epernay  Road  there  was 
fighting  backwards  and  forwards  all  day  long  from  Oeuilly 
a  thousand  yards  east  to  Montvoisin,  and  then  back  again 
to  Oeuilly,  and  then  back  again  to  Montvoisin,  which  the 
enemy  held  by  the  fall  of  darkness.  But  this  gain  of  about 
a  thousand  yards  on  the  whole  day  at  one  point  alone  (though 
that  an  important  one)  was  a  result  quite  insufficient  for 
three  days  of  such  an  effort.  Further,  the  enemv  proved 
incapable  of  wresting  the  hjeights  above  the  Marne  from 
the  French,  so  that  the  next  day  would  open  with  their 
bridges  still  under  direct  observation  and  accurately  shelled. 

But  there  happened  on  that  fourth  morning — the  morning 
of  Thursday,  the  i<Sth — something  much  more  important 
and  much  more  decisive  than  the  mere  harassing  of  these 
unfortunate  eight  divisions  which  had  crossed  the  Marne.  At 
dawn  on  that  day  General  Mangin  had  struck  suddenJx- 
without  artillery  preparation  along  the  whole  western  fiaiik 
of  the  Chateau-Thierry  salient  from  Cutr^  right  away  down 
to  the  heights  beyond  the  Clignon,  opposite  Torcy  and 
Belleau — a  distance  of  20  miles. 

At  this  point,  which  is  the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle, 
we   must  ask    ourselves  how  the  enemv  came  to   make  an 
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error  so  great  as  the  neglect  of  this  vital  sector,  and  we  can 
I  inly  answer  that  question  as  one  answers  the  precisely 
similar  question  concerning  Kluck  and  the  ist  German 
Army  in  September,  1914,  by  saying  that  the  history  of 
war  is  full  <>f  such  Ijlunders,  and  that  victory  ultimately 
goes  to  the  man  that  makes  least  of  them.  That  this  sector 
was  vital  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  knows  the  mere  elements 
of  the  map.  The  German  troops  between  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Rheinis,  and  particularly  the  German  troops  across  the 
Marne,  were  figiiting  with  their  tracks  turned  to  the  sector 
between  Cutry  and  Chateau-Thierry.  It  was  elementary 
therefore  that  a  threat  to  this  i)art  of  the  line  was  a  threat 
to  undo  the  whole  of  the  offensive  to  the  east.  But,  apart 
from  that,  there  is  the  question  of  communications.  The 
main  road  which  supplied  the  whole  of  the  front  from 
Cliateau-Thierry  right  away  to  the  Momitain  of  Rlieims 
runs  from  Soissons  to  Kozoy,  where  it  branches  into  two, 
one  going  on  to  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the  other  towards 
tJie  Mountain  of  Rheims.  The  latter  again  brandies  into 
two  at  Fere-en-Tardenois  and  sends  an  avenue  of  communica- 
tion tlirough  the  wooded  district  to  the  south,  down  to  the 
.Marne  at  jaulgonne.  If  that  road  were  cut  anywhere  above 
Rozoy  the  supply  of  the  troops  fighting  south  Of  the  Marne 
and  against  the  Forest  of  Rheims  would  be  ver>'  heavily 
hampered.  More  important  still  was  the  case  of  railway 
communication.  The  railway  communication  of  the  whole 
of  this  pocket  depends,  as  may  be  .seen  by  consulting  Map  III., 
upon  the  junction  of  Soissons  just  south-east  of  the  town. 
If  that  is  cut  or  brought  under  fire  at  short  range  nothing 
can  come  direct  by  rail  from  the  bases  into  the  Tardenois 
country.  Chateau-Thierry  and  all  the  portiims  of  the  Marne 
right  up  to  Dormans  and  beyond  suddenly  find  themselves, 
if  this  junction  is  out  of  use,  30  miles  from  rail-head.  The 
onl\-  possible  reason  for  allowing  such  a  threat  to  develop 
must  have  been  that  the  enemy's  commanders  under- 
estimated the  Allied  strength,  and  thought  that  their  offensive 
was  holding  all  that  the  Allies  could  spare.  In  other  words, 
they  must  have  mis-read  both  the  tactical  value  and  the 
numbers  of  the  American  contingents. 

General  Mangin  struck  upon  a  20-mile  front  with  French 
troops  to  the  north  and  American  troops  to  the  south.  His 
tactic  was  that  initiated  by  (General  Byng  last  year  against 
Cambrai.  He  allowed  no  preliminary"  bombardment  ;  put 
in  tlie  Tanks  at  once  in  large  numbers,  and  swept  forward 
with  such  rapidity  that  by  half-past  ten  the  whole  of  the 
first-line  defences  had  been  overrun.  Thousands  of  prisoners 
and  hundreds  of  guns  had  been  taken  ;  a  depth  varying 
from  3  to  7J  miles  of  ground  had  been  passed,  and,  most 
importimt  of  all,  the  hiU  called  "The  Hill  of  Paris,"  outside 
Soissons,  was  firmly  in  French  hands,  and  to  the  south  of  it, 
near  Buzancy,  the  great  road  was  cut.  It  was  a  paralysing 
blow,  and  decided  all  that  was  to  follow.  >}«  W»k{f  ■H^iEtf^" 

If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  accompanying  map  he  will 
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appreciate  the  meaning  of  this  stroke.  From  a  bare  plateau 
on  the  edge  of  a  steep  escarpment  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  plain  the  French  looked  down  at  the  vital  junction  of 
Soissons  from  a  range  of  less  than  four  thousand  yards.* 

The  cutting  of  the  main  road  at  Buzancy  severed  the 
main  artery  of  petrol  communication  at  the  same  time. 
The  latter  }X)int  was  not  so  serious  as  the  former,  for 
petrol  communication  could  still  be  managed  by  numerous 
secondary  roads  proceeding  southward  from  the  Aisne  Valley. 
But    the   paralysing   of  railway   communications  was   very 

•  All  m  in  railway  cnmmiinication  passes  through  Soissons  save  for 
■  me  Uijilt  licld  railway  constructed  by  the  enemy  list  month. 


serious  indeed.  The  news  must  have  reached  the  General 
in  Command  of  tlie  eight  divisions  beyond  the  Marne  by  noon 
of  Thursday,  and  yet  for  the  second  time  the  German  Higher 
Command  decided  tipon  delay  and  upon  the  hopeless  task  of 
attempting  to  retrieve  the  sittiation.  For  thirty-si.\  hours 
they  continued  with  such  stocks  as  they  had  to  keep  up  the 
pressure  beyond  the  Marne,  but  they* failed  to  advance, 
and  at  9  in  the  evening  of  Friday  they  began  their  retreat. 
This  movement  was  covered  both  by  the  approach  of  dark- 
ness and  by  the  masses  of  smoke-cloud  which  screened  it. 
But  it  was  none  the  less  exceedingly  expensive.  We  must 
remember  that  all  the  enemy  pontoons  had  by  this  time 
been  accurately  registered  and  that  a  perpetual  stream  of 
shell  was  falling  upon  the  river  at  every  crossing  during  that 
terrible  night.  Further,  the  bringing  back  of  such  a  great 
mass  of  men  and  vehicles  over  bridges  where  men  can  only 
walk  in  columns  of  two  files  for  the  most  part  is  a  lengthy 
business.  There  must  have  been,  counting  light  artiller\' 
and  vehicles,  more  than  eighty  thousand  men  south  of  the 
Marne  when  the  operation  began.  It  apparently  continued 
during  the  Saturday,  and  was  not  fully  completed  in  twelve 
or  perhaps  fifteen  hours.  Apart  from  the  night-firing, 
therefore,  there  were,  it  would  seem,  six  or  seven  hours  of 
broad  daylight  in  which  the  French  and  Americans  poured 
their  fire  on  to  the  plain  of  the  river,  crammed  with  these 
slowly  melting  masses  of  men.  There  is  a  F'rench  estimate 
worthy  of  respect  that  these  eight  divisions,  before  they  had 
got  well  back  over  the  river,  had  lost  a  half  of  their  strength. 
That  seems  a  very  high  estimate.  But  they  had  been  fighting 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  without  appreciable  result  for 
four  complete  days,  with  very  difficult  communications 
behind  them,  against  a  strong  defensive  which,  during  nfearly 
all  the  time  haci  had  direct  observation  over  their  movement. 
They  were  compelled  to  cover  the  retreat  during  the  daylight 
hours  by  large  rear-guards,  which  were  a  target  for  the 
continued  French  fire,  and  there  must  have  been  heavy  losses 
at  the  crossings  themselves,  the  "defiles  of  the  bridges" 
which  were  perfect  targets.  It  is  a  most  gratifying  element 
in  the  situation  that  this  very  high  toll  of  the  enemy  was 
taken  at  comparatively  small  expense  on  the  Allied  side, 
for  there  was  no  attempt  to  risk  any  large  bodies  of  men 
in  pursuit.  Quite  enough  could  be  done  by  mere  standing 
fire  against  the  great  bodies  moving  over  the  narrow  valley 
below. 

Even  though  the  enemy  was  thus  compelled  to  abandon 
his  bridge-head  beyond  the  Marne,  and  even  though  it  was. 
clear  that  the  offensive  was  shattered,  we  naturally  took  it 
for  granted  in  this  country  that  the  very  large  reserves  which 
the  enemy  still  disposed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
would  be  sufficient  to  throw  back  the  French  and  Americans 
ultimately  somewhat  from  the  positions  they  had  reached 
on  Thursday  as  the  result  of  a  surprise.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  did  not  happen,  or,  at  least,  has  not  happened  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  when  the  last  dispatches  to  hand  are 
those  of  Sunday  night,  the  21st.  Upon  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  certain  continuous  advance  towards  every  part  of 
the  great  high  road  between  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry 
all  during  the  Saturday  and  the  Sunday.  Chateau-Thierry 
itself  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy  in  the  course  of  Sunday, 
and  on  the  night  of  that  day  there  was  no  part  of  the  road 
which  was  not  directly  under  fire  or  actually  reached.  By 
nightfall  of  Sunday  the  Allied  line  ran  from  the  hill  above 
Soissons  through  Buzancy,  then  in  front  of  Ville  Montoire, 
and  thence  southward  close  to  Oulchy.  South  of  the 
Ourcq  it  went  through  La  Croix  and  Grisolles,  crossed  the 
high  road  at  Bezuet,  and  reached  the  Marne  at  Mont  St. 
Pere.  There  was  naturally  severe  congestion  of  enemy 
troops  in  retreat  at  the  road  junction  at  Fere  and  heavj' 
bombing  from  the  air  u])on  that  point. 

We  leave  the  story  of  the  battle  with  the  enemy  retiring 
from  the  extreme  of  the  pocket  in  .some  confusion  and  with 
very  heavy  loss,  but  with  plenty  of  room  to  fall  back  north- 
ward as  far  as  he  may  choose  unless  a  further  Allied  advance 
reduces  the  space  open  to  him. 


As  the  numerous  details  of  this  great  battle  may  prove 
confusing,  I  will  conclude  with  a  snimmary  of  the  whole 
seven  days. 

There  are  two  phases  :  First,  the  great  German  offensive, 
which  is  checked,  and  which  occupies  the  first  three  days — 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  Secondly,  the  counter- 
offensive  of  Thursday,  with  the  consequent  retreat  continued 
throughout  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

For  the  nSain  offensive,  the  enemy  put  in '  line  about 
58  divisions — possibly  60.  Of  these,  just  over  half  dehvered 
the  first  shock,  and  rather  less  than  half  were  kept  in  reserve. 
The  forced  were  equally  divided  into  two  armies  :  one  east 
and  the  other  west  of  Rheims,   the  object  being  to  crush 
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the  salient  of  which  that  town  was  the  apex.  East  of 
Klieims  the  effort  w;is  held  with  \er\-  heavy  loss.  West  of 
Kheini5  it  was  held  against  the  Mountain  of  Rheinis— the 
northern  half  of  the  seetur  -across  the  Marne  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  miles  on  the  southern  open  part  of  the  sector. 
Even  this  movement,  however,  was  sulliciently  checked  by 
the  end  of  Monday,  to  make  but  little  progress  on  the  Tuesday 
and  \Vednesda\-.  It  was  held  and  e\en  thrown  back  on  its 
right  ;  on  its  left  a  serious  push  along  the  Kpernay  Road 
upm  the  Tuesday  was  virtualh'  held  u])on  the  Wednesday. 
With  Wednesday  "night,  therefore,  we  leave  the  main  offensive 
checked,  but  still  exercising  active  pres.sure. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  surprise  counter-attack  against 
the  west  of  the  piK'ket  completely  succeeds.  The  heights 
dominating  the  railway  junction  of  Soissons  are  occupied, 
and  the  main  road  lietween  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry 
cut.  No  railway  suppl\'  could  reach  the  quarter  of  a  million 
men  and  more  caught   in   the    big  bulge  between    Soissons 


and  Rheims,  and  even  nxid  traffic  was  reduced  to  half  its 
value.  Yet  all  that  Thursday  and  part  of  Friday  tlic  enemy 
hesitated  to  retreat.  At  last,  on  Friday  night,  lie  withdraws 
with  very  heavy  loss  the  ei^ht  divisions  which  had  crossed 
the  Marne  live  days  before.  This  expensive  operation 
occupies  a  part  of  Saturday  as  well.  On  Sunday  evening 
he  leaves  Chateau-Thierry,  and  a  general  retreat  is  still  in 
progress  at  the  close  of  that  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  vitally  necessary  operation  of  pushing 
back  the  French  and  Americans,  who  have  paralysed  his 
railway  supply,  have  cut  his  best  road,  and  are  threatening 
the  whole  of  his  right  flank,  is  for  some  reason  delayed.  He 
has  over  twenty  fresli  divisions  in  reserve  within  two  days' 
march,  yet  even  on  the  fourth  da\- — the  Sunday  evening — 
the  .\llieil  troops  between  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry 
continue  to  force  him  back.  The  reason  is  jjrobably  con- 
gestion, and  possibly  also  lack  of  supply  through  the  cutting 
of  the  railway,     .-^t  that  point  we  leave  the  battle. 


The  Enemy's  Tactics  :  By  Henri  Bidou 


IX  a  previous  article  we  showed  how  the  Germans  in 
I-'rance  had  wavered  between  two  different  theories  of 
strategy,  one  consisting  in  concentrating  all  available 
forces  and  dealing  the  decisive  blow  at  the  decisive 
point,  the  other  consisting  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
central  position  and,  with  reserves  massed  in  the  centre  of 
the  arc,  delivering  alternate  blows  upon  the  enemy's  two 
flanks,  at  eccentric  points  wliere  there  may  be  a  chance  of 
effecting  a  surprise.  The  first  method  resulted  in  the  battle 
of  March  21st  ;  the  second  in  the  battles  of  .\pril  qth  upon 
the  Lys  and  of  May  27th  upon  the  Aisne. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  event  proves  that  the 
first  method — that  is,  the  violent  blow  at  the  decisive  point — 
can  by  itself  alone  give  victory,  and  that  the  second  method 
— that  is,  alternate  blows  at  the  two  flanks — is  no  more  than 
a  preparatory  proceeding  entailing  tlie  employment  of  the 
other  at  the  opportune  moment.  This  is  a  point  of  capital 
importance  for  the  historian  of  the  campaign. 

On  March  21st  the  Germans  attacked  at  the  point  of/ 
junction  of  the  French  and  British  Armies,  looking  ior  great 
results  from  their  separation.  They  are  still  looking  for 
them.  But  as  it  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  them  to  sever 
the  connection  between  the  two  arinies,  it  was  also  a  matter 
of  concern  that  the  junction  point  where  the  connection 
was  made  should  be  a  weak  one.  Is  it  necessarily  a  weak 
one  ?  The  common  belief  that  it  is  is  erroneous.  The 
junction  between  the  armies  of  two  great  Powers  may  be 
the  centre  of  their  common  defensive  system  and  thus 
become  its  strongest  point.  I  am  pe;-suadcd  that  during 
May,  1918,  the  Amiens  region,  where  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  French  and  the  British  forces  was  situated, 
was  in  this  condition  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  sectors 
of  the  front. 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  area  of 
junction  between  two  allies  may  be  a  point  of  weakness, 
rendering  their  separation  botli  easy  and  profitable  ?  The 
one  and  sufficient  condition  is  that  "the  interests  of  the  two 
allies  should  be  divergent,  and  that  the  danger  quarters 
which  they  are  anxious  to  protect  should  be  an  opposite 
directions.  In  April,  179b,  Bonaparte,  on  the  Apennines, 
had  the  Sardinian  Army,  commanded  by  Colli,  confronting 
him  on  his  left,  and  the  Austrian  Army,  under  Beaulieu, 
confronting  him  on  his  right.  He  struck  at  the  point  of 
junction.  Why  ?  Because  the  interests  of  the  two  allies 
were  divergent.  Colli's  one  concern  was  to  protect  Turin, 
Beaulieu's  to  protect  Alessandria.  In  the  event  of  a  reverse 
they  would  assuredly  separate.  That  was  Bonaparte's  own 
remark.  His  task  was  further  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  commanders  opposed  to  him  were  indepen- 
dent of  each  other. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  year  1918  and  to  the  circumstances 
obtaining  now,  and  let  us  assume  that  it  was  the  enenn's 
plan  to  separate  the  French  and  the  British  armies  How 
might  he  hope  to  weaken  the  point  of  junction  which  it  was 
his  desire  to  break?  By  giving  each  of  his  adversaries 
reasons  for  apprehension  in  danger  quarters  that  were  eccen- 
tric and  divergent.  Where  were  these  danger  quarters  "^ 
A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Calais  satisfies  the  conditions 
in  regard  to  the  British  armies,  and  Paris,  or  even  Chalons 
satisfies  them  in  regard  to  the  French  armies.  Consequentfv 
he  best  method  by  which  the  Gennans  could  prepare  a 
battle  .,f  .\miens  was  to  divert  the  British  reserves  nf>rtli- 


wards  towards  Inlanders,  and  the  French  reserves  south- 
westwards,  between  Paris  and  Khcims.  Thus  we  see  how, 
when  the  battle  of  March  21st  failed  to  effect  a  separation 
between  the  armies  of  Haig  and  of  Pctain,  and  when,  again, 
a  resumption  of  tlie  Offensive  on  the  same  ground,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  reserves  of  the  Allies,  appeared  to  present 
too  great  difficulties,  the  German  High  Command  was  led 
to  attack  upon  the  left  and  the  right,  with  the  object  of 
making  the  English  an.xious  about  Calais,  and  the  French 
about  Paris,  and  with  the  object  of  inducing  them  to  deflect 
their  reserves  upon  these  two  points  ancl  so  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  a  new  attack  upon  .Amiens. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  enemy's  reasoning  proceeded  on 
such  strict  lines  as  these.  In  war  things  are  far  too  complex 
to  be  reduced  to  simple  formulae.  But  his  line  of  thought 
must  have  been  much  the  same.  In  any  case,  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  two  flanking  operations  of  April  9th  in 
Flanders  and  May  27th  on  the  Aisne,  viewed  as  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  attack  in  the  centre.  It  is  further  worth 
remarking  that  these  diversions  upon  the  flanks  might 
themselves  have  produced  important  results,  which  is  the 
necessary  condition  antecedent  to  the  efficacy  of  a  diver- 
sion. They  still  remain  a  serious  menace,  for  they  ma\- 
form  the  jumping-off  ground  for  important  and  perhaps 
associated  operations. 


The  Stroke  against  Italy 


The  Austrian  operation  in  Italy,  begun  on  June  15th, 
has  the  same  character  of  an  eccentric  diversion.  The 
enemy,  regarding  General  Diaz's  forces  as  the  right  wing  of 
the  Allied  Army  as  a  whole,  planned  the  manctuvre^  to  cause 
the  Allies  apprehension  about  that  wing  and,  in'  all  pro- 
bability, to  compel  them  to  dispatch  troops  in  that  direction. 
In  his  speech  on  June  i8th,  M.  Wekerle  even  went  so  iar  as 
to  classify  the  Austrian  attack  as  a  mere  pinning-down 
engagement,  and  he  pretended  that  the  Austrian  armies 
had  obtained  a  strategic  success  since  they  had  prevented 
the  Italians  from  sending  troops  to  France.  Thrtt,  how- 
ever, is  obviously  comfort  come  too  late.  Besides,  M. 
Wekerie  did  not  deny  that  the  original  plan  was  of  larger 
scope. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Italy,  too,  the  idea  was  to  carry  out 
upon  a  wide  front  of  about  seventy-five  miles  an  envelop- 
ment around  the  flanks.  The  Austrian  right  wing,  formed 
by  Schenchenstael's  army,  was  to  come  down  by  the  two 
banks  of  the  Brenta  ;  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  Wurm's 
army,  was  to  cross  the  Lower  Piave.  We  have  seen  that 
these  vast  enveloping  operations,  which  were  so  popular  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  are  almost  never 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  two  claws 
of  the  pincers  succeed  in  closing.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
the  right  claw  that  did  not  clos'e.  After  the  first  day,  despite 
a  measure  of  success,  it  was  manifest  that  the  battle  was 
lost  for  the  Austrians  upon  the  Brenta  :  the  XlVth  British 
Corps,  the  Xllth  French  Corps,  and  the  Italian  troops  had 
barred  the  road  into  the  plain  on  that  side. 

Now,  not  only  did  the  Austrians  attack  upon  a  dispro- 
portionate front— in  all,  they  engaged  seventy  regiments  in 
a  line  of  seventy-five  miles— but  the  nature  of  the  country 
did  not  permit  of  communication  between  their  two  wings. 
The  mass  of  reserve,  consisting  of  tlic  IVtli  Army  brought 
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from  Rumania,  was  assembled  in  the  plain  behind  the  left 
wing,  with  no  possibility  of  moving  to  the  assistance  of  the 
right  wing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  mass  of  reserve  does 
not  seem  to  have  come  into  action,  and  the  Austrians  brought 
about  their  own  defeat  by  employing  only  half  of  their  forces 
in  the  battle — the  most  gross  blunder  that  a  general  staff 
can  commit. 

The  defeat  of  the  right  wing  wrecked  the  entire  scheme, 
which  was  based  upon  concentric  progress  of  the  two  wings. 
However,  the  left  wing,  upon  the  Piave,  achieved  some 
rather  important  successes ;  it  crossed  the  Piave  at  two 
points,  between  which  it  then  established  lateral  connection, 
thus  forming  a  vast  bridge-head  nearly  twenty  miles  in 
width  and  four  to  five  in  depth.  Moreover,  the  centre, 
consisting  of  the  Vlth  Army,  under  the  .\rchduke  Joseph, 
had  also  achieved  a  success.  In  front  of  it,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Piave,  was  a  broad  hill  formatibn,  rounded  and 
flattened  like  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and  covered  with  acacias. 
Tills  was  called  the  Montello,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Vlllth 
Italian  Army,  commanded  by  General  Pennella.  The  arch- 
duke succeeded  in  throwing  three  divisions  upon  this  range. 
If  he  occupied  the  whole  of  it,  the  Italian  right  wing  (the 
Ilird  Army,  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta),  already  driven  back 
upon  the  Lower  Piave,  would  be  in  danger  of  having  its  left 
flank  turned.  Thus  the  battle,  which  the  Austrians  had 
lost  upon  their  right  wing  on  the  Brenta,  might  be  re-won 
upon  their  centre  on  the  Montello  and  upon  their  left  wing 
on   the   Lower  Piave. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  centre  and  this  left  wing 
were  in  the  unfavourable  position  of  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  the  Piave.  All  their  irinforcements  and  all  their 
supplies  had  to  come  across  the  river.  At  this  moment 
terrific  rainstorms  swelled  the  stream.  The  Austrians  had 
thrown  three  bridges  across  the  river;  the  one  highest  up 
the  stream  was  washed  away  and  the  two  below  it  were 
broken  by  its  debris.  The  engineers  tried  in  vain  to  repair 
them  under  the  fire  of  the  Italian  guns.  The  Austrians 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  gain  ground  and  drive  the 
Italian  batteries  out  of  range  of  the  river.  They  failed. 
Then,  on  the  night  of  the  22nd — 23rd,  they  carried  out  a 
fighting  retreat  and  recrossed  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Piave.  They  only  kept  some  bridge-heads  on  its  lower 
reaches,  in  the  hope  of  launching  new  attacks  from  there 
at  a  later  date.  But  these  bridge-heads  also  were  recaptured 
by  the  Italians,  who  thus  made  the  safety  of  their  right 
wing  absolutely  secure. 

.  This  battle  is  likely  to  stand  out  in  history  as  an  example 
of  that  mediocrity  of  command  of  which  the  Austrians  have 
given  so  many  proofs.  Aftack  upon  too  wide  a  front,  lack 
of  lateral  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
army,  diffusion  of  effort,  giving  battle  with  back  to  a  river, 
employment  of  only  a  part  of  the  forces  available,  all  the 
classic  blunders  that  a  general  can  commit  were  committed 
by  the  generals  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  sovereign. 

What  the  consequences  of  this  operation  may  be  to  the 
progress  of  the  war  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  Austrian  Army  will  soon  be  in  a  condition 
to  renew  its  effort.  Moreover,  its  present  position,  upon  a 
concave  arc  with  poor  communications,  permits  of  its  being 
kept  under  observation  by  inferior  forces.  The  Italian 
Army,  with  its  reserves  massed  in  the  plain  and  able  to  be 
moved  easily  and  by  short  roads,  has  an  advantage  over 
its  adversary  which  can  be  constnied  in  economy  of  man- 
power. That,  at  least,  is  the  inference  which  analogous 
situations  throughout  all  history  permit  us  to  draw.  Never- 
theless, the  Austrian  Army  is  not  destroyed.  One  half  of 
its  divisions  in  Italy  has  not  been  engaged.  What  is  more, 
according  to  the  latest  information  it  was  keeping  a  mftss 
of  some  ten  divisions  in  Tyrol,  able  to  move  with  equal  ease 
to  either  the  Frenoli  or  the  Italian  front.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature, therefore,  to  drdw  any  conclusion. 

Thus  we  may  state  it  as  a  fact  that  in  the  campaign  which 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  spring  the  enemy  has  failed  to 
accomi)lish  his  original  strategical  plans  and  also  those 
which  he  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  them  afterwards, 
in  themselves  evidence  of  his  growing  embarrassment. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  has  gained  a  great  deal 
of  ground,  taken  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  and  won  some 
important  successes.  He  owes  these  successes  to  a  new 
method  of  tactics  which  it  behoves  us  now  to  examine. 

During  the  course  of  this  war  new  methods  of  tactics  have 
been  invented  on  several  occasions.  In  1915  the  Allies 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  battle  of  assault,  with  unlimited 
objective,  intended  to  swamp  the  enemy  line,  the  attacking 
waves  passing  between  the  central  points  of  resistance.  In 
if)if),  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  was  the  battle  with  limited 
objectives,  consisting  of  a  series  of  advances  upon   points 


previously  pulverised  by  the  artillery.  It  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  penetration,  but  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  submit 
to  pulverisation,  division  by  division,  upcju  a  selected  ground. 
The  battle  of  the  Somme  was  of  this  type.  In  1917  the 
Germans  reverted  to  the  battle  of  penetration,  but  they 
had  perfected  the  tactical  method  of  achieving  the  penetra- 
tion. They  tested  the  new  system  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  at  Riga,  imder  the  control  of  General  von  Hutier, 
and  again  two  months  later  at  Caporetto,  under  the  control 
of  General  Otto  von  Below:  When  the  theory  had  thus 
been  tested  they  sent  these  two  generals  to  France  with 
two  new  armies,  the  XVIIIth  and  the  XVIIth,  and  they 
tried  it  on  a  large  scale  on  JIarch  21st,  1918,  on  the 
Somme. 

Every  one  knows  in  what  the  method  consists.  Care  is 
taken  not  to  alarm  the  enemy  by  a  preliminary  massing  of 
troops.  These  are  brought  to  the  scene  of  action  at  the 
appointed  day  by  a  series  of  night  marches,  carefully  con- 
cealed. A  short,  but  exceedingly  violent,  bombardment 
opens  tlie  rc>ad  to  them.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  cross  a 
no  man's  land  of  considerable  width.  (At  Verdun,  in  1916, 
the  Germans  attacked  from  more  than  a  thousand  yards 
from  the  French,  without  any  parallels.)  The  head  of  the 
columns  is  formed  of  picked  elements  armed  with  light 
machine  guns  and  light  minenwerfer.  Gaps  are  thus  made, 
as  if  by  hard  points,  over  a  limited  area,  through  which 
columns  immediately  diverge,  attempting  to  reach  and  en- 
velop the  defenders  of  the  adjoining  sectors.  The  units 
have  great  independence  of  action  ancl  manoeuvre  as  circ^um- 
stances  require.  Rockets,  indicating  a  weak  spot  in  the 
enemy's  position,  immediately  brifig  the  next  columns  to 
that  point.  The  artillery  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
infantry.  And  so  the  whole  army,  by  an  intricate  and 
intelligent  operation,  filters  into  the  enemy  position,  turns 
all  resistance,  and  advances  without  a  check.  Even  in  actions 
of  secondary  magnitude  the  advance  should  extend  beyond 
the  positions  of  the  enemy's  heavy  guns,  more  than  five  miles, 
that  is  to  say.  In  actions  of  the  first  magnitude  the  advance 
has  penetrated  more  than  thirty-seven  miles  in  FYance  and 
more  than  sixty  in  Italy. 

To  this  new  method  of  tactics  a  new  parry  had  to  be 
opposed,  and  the  whole  problem  of  the  future  can  be  stated 
in  the  question  :  Has  that  parry  been  devised  ?  It  must  be 
understood  by  every  one  that  we  are  compelled  to  speak 
with  the  utmost  reserve,  and  that  anythiiig  like  complete 
treatment  of  the  question  would  be  most  inopportune  at 
present.     Here,  however,  are  a  few  facts. 

Use  of  Reserves 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  enemy  has  begun  his  process 
of  rapid  infiltration  into  and  penetration  of  conquered  posi- 
tions, it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  stop  him.  Where 
shall  the  reserves  that  are  being  sent  against  him  be  deployed  ? 
It  is  not  known  where  he  is,  and  the  reserves  are  overrun  before 
they  have  taken  up  their  battle  formation.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened  upon  the  Lys  for  several  days.  The  same 
thing  occurred  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne'.  When 
the  first  positi(ifns  have  once  been  lost  a  considerable  advance 
by  the  enemy  must  be  expected.  It  is  the  exact  antithesis  of 
what  happened  in  1916,  when,  after  having  captured  the 
enemy's  first  positions,  one  was  almost  sure  of  being  brought 
to  a  halt  immediately  afterwards.  On  September  12,  1916, 
at  Bouchavesnes,  only  one  German  trench,  called  Govern- 
ment Trench,  remained  before  the  French.  When  they 
tried  to  carry  it  on  the  following, morning,  they  found  that 
the  whole  terrain  had  been  put  into  defensive  condition 
during  the  night  and  they  were  unable  to  advance.  Lines 
were  coming  into  being  behind  the  captured  lines.  So  at 
that  time  it  was  reasonable  to  think  that  an  assailant 
could  be  checked  step  by  step.  It  is  nbt  the  same  in  the 
battles  of  to-day.  Now  it  is  essential  that  the  offensive 
should  be  crushed  before  it  has  had  its  initial  success  ;  other- 
wise  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  contain  it.  The  old  French 
doctrine,  based  upon  the  idea  of  security,  recovers  its  full 
validity. 

Now,  although  the  enemy  does  not  assemble  his  troops 
beforehand,  and  although  while  they  are  approaching  the 
battlefield  in  silence  and  by  night  marches  they  are  com- 
paratively invulnerable,  the  moment,  nevertheless,  arrives 
when,  they  must  forsake  the  road  to  take  up  their  battle 
formations.  Close  to  the  front  line  there  are  natural  places 
d'armes  where  they  must  assemble,  lines  of  progress  they 
must  follow,  narrow  passes  they  must  use,  ditches  and 
gullies  they  must  cross.  That  is  where  the  enemy  is  sure  of 
being  met  with.  That  is  where  he  must  be  struck,  at  the 
very  first  warning,  met  with  the  gun-fire  of  a  counter-pre- 
paratif)n  which  shall  disorganise  his  attack  before  it  has  had 
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the  salient  of  which  that  town  was  the  apox.  Kast  of 
Rlioims  the  effort  was  held  with  \erv  lieavN'  loss.  W'est  ot 
Kheims  it  was  liehl  against  tiie  Mountain  of  Kheinis-  the 
northern  half  of  the  sector— across  tlie  Marno  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  miles  on  the  southern  open  part  of  tlie  sector. 
?:ven  this  movement,  however,  was  sufficiently  checked  by 
the  end  of  .Mondav,  to  make  but  little  ])rof,'ress  on  the  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  It  was  held  and  even  thrown  back  on  its 
riglit  ;  on  its  "left  a  serious  push  along  the  Epernay  Road 
upon  the  Tuesday  was  virtually  held  u])on  the  Wednesday. 
With  Wednesdav'night,  therefore,  we  leave  the  main  offensive 
checked,  but  still  exercising  active  pres.sure. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  surv)rise  counter-attack  against 
the  west  of  the  pt>cket  completely  succeeds.  The  heights 
dominating  the  railway  junction  of  Soissons  are  occupied, 
and  the  main  road  between  Soissons  and  Chateau  Thierry 
cut.  N'o  railway  snppl\-  could  reach  the  cpiarter  of  a  million 
men  and  more'caught"  in   flir    big  bulge  Ix'tween  Soissons 


and  Kheims,  and  even  njad  traffic  was  reduced  to  half  its 
value.  Yet  all  that  Thursday  and  part  of  I'riday  the  enemy 
hesitated  to  retreat.  At  last",  on  Friday  night,  he  withdraws 
with  very  heavy  loss  the  ei^ht  divisions  which  had  crossed 
the  Marnc  five  days  before.  This  expensive  operation 
occupies  a  part  of  Saturday  as  well.  On  Sunday  evening 
he  leaves  Chateau-Thierry,  and  a  general  retreat  is  still  in 
progress  at  the  close  of  that  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  vitally  necessary  operation  of  pushing 
back  the  French  and  Americans,  who  liavc  paralysed  his 
railway  supply,  have  cut  his  best  road,  and  are  threatening 
the  whole  of  his  right  flank,  is  for  some  reason  delayed.  He 
has  over  twenty  fresh  divisions  in  reserve  within  two  days' 
march,  yet  even  on  the  fourth  day — the  Sunday  evening — 
the  Allied  troops  between  Soissons  and  Chateau-Thierry 
continue  to  force  him  back.  The  reason  is  probably  con- 
gestion, and  possibly  also  lack  of  supply  through  the  cutting 
of  the  railway.     At  that  point  we  leave  the  battle. 


The  Enemy's  Tactics  :  By  Henri  Bidou 


IN  a  previous  article  we  showed  how  the  Germans  in 
France  had  wavered  between  two  different  theories  of 
strategy,  one  consisting  in  concentrating  all  available 
forces  and  dealing  the  decisive  blow  at  the  decisive 
point,  the  other  consisting  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
central  position  and,  with  reserves  massed  in  the  centre  of 
the  arc,  delivering  alternate  blows  upon  the  enemy's  two 
flanks,  at  eccentric  points  wliere  there  may  be  a  chance  of 
effecting  a  surprise.  The  first  method  resulted  in  the  battle 
of  March  21st  ;  the  second  in  the  battles  of  April  9th  upon 
the  Lys  and  of  May  27th  upon  the  Aisne. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  event  proves  that  the 
first  method — that  is,  the  violent  blow  at  the  decisive  pcjint — 
can  by  itself  alone  give  victory,  and  that  the  second  method 
— that  is,  alternate  blows  at  the  two  flanks — is  no  more  than 
a  preparatory  proceeding  entailing  tlie  employment  of  the 
other  at  the  opportune  moment.  This  is  a  point  of  capital 
importance  for  the  historian  of  the  campaign. 

On  March  21st  the  Germans  attacked  at  the  point  of/ 
junction  of  the  French  and  British  Armies,  looking  for  great 
results  from  their  separation.  They  are  still  looking  for 
them.  But  as  it  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  them  to  sever 
the  connection  between  the  two  afmies,  it  was  also  a  matter 
of  concern  that  the  junction  point  where  the  connection 
was  made  should  be  a  weak  one.  Is  it  necessarily  a  weak 
one  ?  The  common  belief  that  it  is  is  erroneous.  The 
junction  between  the  armies  of  two  great  Powers  may  be 
the  centre  of  their  common  defensive  system  and  thus 
become  its  strongest  point.  I  am  persuaded  that  during 
May,  1918,  the  Amiens  region,  where  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  French  and  the  British  forces  was  situated, 
was  in  this  condition  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  sectors 
of  the  front. 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  area  of 
junction  between  two  allies  may  be  a  point  of  weakness, 
rendering  their  separation  both  easy  and  profitable  ?  The 
one  and  sufficient  condition  is  that  the  interests  of  the  two 
allies  should  be  divergent,  and  that  the  danger  quarters 
which  they  are  anxious  to  protect  should  be  .in  opposite 
directions.  In  April,  1796,  Bonaparte,  on  the  Apennines, 
had  the  Sardinian  Army,  commanded  by  Colli,  confronting 
him  on  his  left,  and  the  Austrian  Army,  under  Beaulieu, 
confronting  him  on  his  right.  He  struck  at  the  point  of 
junction.  Why  ?  Because  the  interests  of  the  two  allies 
were  divergent.  Colli's  one  concern  was  to  protect  Turin, 
Beaulieu's  to  protect  Alessandria.  In  the  event  of  a  reverse 
tliey  would  assuredly  separate.  That  was  Bonaparte's  own 
remark.  His  task  was  further  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  commanders  opposed  to  him  were  indepen- 
dent of  each  other. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  year  1918  and  to  the  circumstances 
obtaining  now,  and  let  us  assume  that  it  was  the  enemy's 
plan  to  separate  the  French  and  the  British  armies.  How 
might  he  hope  to  weaken  the  point  of  junction  which  it  was 
his  desire  to  break  ?  By  giving  each  of  his  adversaries 
reasons  for  ai)prehension  in  danger  quarters  that  were  eccen- 
tric and  divergent.  Where  were  these  danger  quarters  ? 
A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  Calais  satisfies  the  conditions 
m  regard  to  the  British  armies,  and  Paris,  or  even  Chalons, 
satisfies  them  in  regard  to  the  French  armies.  Consequently 
the  best  method  by  which  the  Germans  could  prepare  a 
battle  of  Amiens  was  to  divert  the  British  reserves  north- 


wards towards  Flanders,  and  the  French  reserves  south- 
westwards,  between  Paris  and  Kheims.  Thus  we  see  how, 
when  the  battle  of  March  21st  failed  to  effect  a  separation 
between  the  arniies  ofHaig  and  of  Petain,  and  when,  again, 
a  resumption  of  the  offensive  on  the  same  ground,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  reserves  of  the  Allies,  appeared  to  present 
too  great  difficulties,  the  German  High  Command  was  led 
to  attack  upon  the  left  and  the  right,  with  the  object  of 
making  the  Elnglish  anxious  about  Calais,  and  the  French 
about  Paris,  and  with  the  object  of  inducing  them  to  deflect 
their  reserves  upon  these  two  points  and  so  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  a  new  attack  upon  Amiens. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  enemy's  reasoning  proceeded  on 
such  strict  lines  as  these.  In  war  things  are  far  too  complex 
to  be  reduced  to  simple  formuke.  But  his  line  of  thought 
must  have  been  much  the  same.  In  any  case,  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  two  flanking  operations  of  April  9th  in 
Flanders  and  May  27th  on  the  Aisne,  viewed  as  the  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  attack  in  the  centre.  It  is  further  worth 
remarking  that  these  diversions  upon  the  flanks  might 
themselves  have  produced  important  results,  which  is  the 
necessary  condition  antecedent  to  the  efficacy  of  a  diver- 
sion. They  still  remain  a  serious  menace,  for  they  may 
form  the  jumping-off  ground  for  important  and  perhaps 
associated  operations. 

The  Stroke  against  Italy 

The  Austrian  operation  in  Italy,  begun  on  June  15th, 
has  the  same  character  of  an  eccentric  diversion.  The 
enemy,  regarding  General  Diaz's  forces  as  tlie  right  wing  of 
the  Allied  Army  as  a  whole,  planned  the  mana,"uyre_  to  cause 
the  Allies  apprehension  about  that  wing  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, to  compel  them  to  dispatch  troops  in  that  direction. 
In  his  speech  on  June  i8th,  M.  Wekerle  even  went  so  iar  as 
to  classify  the  Austrian  attack  as  a  mere  pinning-down 
engagement,  and  he  pretended  that  the  Austrian  armies 
had  obtained  a  strategic  success  since  they  had  prevented 
the  Italians  from  sending  troops  to  France.  ThAt,  how- 
ever, is  obviously  comfort  come  too  late.  Besides,  M. 
Wekerle  did  not  deny  that  the  original  plan  was  of  larger 
scope. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Italy,  too,  the  idea  was  to  carry  out 
upon  a  wide  front  of  about  seventy-five  miles  an  envelop- 
ment around  the  flanks.  The  Austrian  right  wing,  formed 
by  Schenchenstael's  army,  was  to  come  down  by  the  two 
banks  of  the  Brenta  ;  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  Wurm's 
army,  was  to  cross  the  Lower  Piave.  ^Ne  have  seen  that 
these  vast  enveloping  operations,  which  were  so  popular  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  are  almost  never 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  two  claws 
of  the  pincers  succeed  in  closing.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
the  right  claw  that  did  not  clos'e.  After  the  first  day,  despite 
a  measure  of  success,  it  was  manifest  that  the  battle  was 
lost  for  the  Austrians  upon  the  Brenta :  the  XlVth  British 
Corps,  the  Xllth  French  Corps,  and  the  Italian  troops  had 
barred  the  road  into  the  plain  on  that  side. 

Now,  not  only  did  the  Austrians  attack  upon  a  dispro- 
portionate front — in  all,  they  engaged  seventy  regiments  in 
a  line  of  seventy-five  miles — but  the  nature  of  the  country 
did  not  permit  of  communication  between  their  two  wings. 
The  mass  of  reserve,  consisting  of  the  IVtli  Army  brought 
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frum  Rumania,  was  assembled  in  the  plain  behind  the  left 
wing,  with  no  possibility  of  moving  to  the  assistance  of  the 
right  wing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  mass  of  reserve' does 
not  seem  to  have  come  into  action,  and  the  Austrians  brought 
about  their  own  defeat  by  employing  only  half  of  their  forces 
in  the  battle — the  most  gross  blunder  that  a  general  staff 
can  commit. 

The  defeat  of  the  right  wing  wrecked  the  entire  scheme, 
which  was  based  upon  concentric  progress  of  the  two  wings. 
However,  the  left  wing,  upon  the  Piave,  achieved  some 
rather  important  successes  ;  it  crossed  the  Piave  at  two 
points,  between  which  it  then  established  lateral  connection, 
thus  forming  a  vast  bridge-head  nearly  twenty  miles  in 
width  and  four  to  five  in  depth.  Moreover,  the  centre, 
consisting  of  the  Vlth  Army,  under  the  Archduke  Joseph, 
had  also  achieved  a  success.  In  front  of  it,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Piave,  was  a  broad  hill  formatitjn,  rounded  and 
flattened  like  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and  covered  witii  acacias. 
This  was  called  the  Montello,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Vlllth 
Italian  Army,  commanded  by  General  Pennella.  The  arch- 
duke succeeded  in  throwing  three  divisions  upon  this  range. 
If  he  occupied  the  whole  of  it,  the  Italian  right  wing  (the 
Ilird  Army,  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta),  already  driven  back 
upon  the  Lower  Piave,  would  be  in  danger  of  having  its  left 
tlank  turned.  Thus  the  battle,  which  the  Austrians  had 
lost  upon  their  right  wing  on  the  Hrenta,  might  be  re-won 
upon  their  centre  on  the  Montello  and  upon  their  left  wing 
on   the   F,ower  I'iave. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  centre  and  this  left  wing 
were  in  the  unfavourable  position  of  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  the  Piave.  All  their  reinforcements  and  all  their 
supplies  had  to  come  across  the  river.  At  this  moment 
terrihc  rainstorms  swelled  the  stream.  The  Austrians  had 
thrown  three  bridges  across  the  river;  the  one  highest  up 
the  stream  was  washed  away  and  the  two  below  it  were 
broken  by  its  debris.  The  engineers  tried  in  vain  to  repair 
them  under  the  fire  of  the  Italian  guns.  The  Austrians 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  gain  ground  and  drive  the 
Italian  batteries  out  of  range  of  the  river.  They  failed. 
Then,  on  the  night  of  the  22nd — 23rd,  they  carried  out  a 
fighting  retreat  and  recrossed  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Piave.  They  only  kept  some  bridge-heads  on  its  lower 
reaches,  in  the  hope  of  launching  new  attacks  from  there 
at  a  later  date.  But  these  bridge-heads  also  were  recaptured 
by  the  Italians,  who  thus  made  the  safety  of  their  right 
wing  absolutely  secure. 

.  This  battle  is  likely  to  stand  out  in  history  as  an  example 
of  that  mediocrity  of  command  of  which  the  Austrians  have 
given  so  many  proofs.  Aftack  upon  too  wide  a  front,  lack 
of  lateral  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
army,  diffusion  of  effort,  giving  battle  with  back  to  a  river, 
employment  of  only  a  part  of  the  forces  available,  all  the 
classic  blunders  that  a  general  can  commit  were  committed 
by  the  generals  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  sovereign. 

What  the  consequences  of  this  operation  may  be  to  the 
progress  of  the  war  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  Austrian  Army  will  soon  be  in  a  condition 
to  renew  it?  effort.  Moreover,  its  present  position,  upon  a 
concave  arc  with  poor  communications,  permits  of  its  being 
kept  under  observation  by  inferior  forces.  The  Italian 
Army,  with  its  reserves  massed  in  the  plain  and  able  to  be 
moved  easily  and  by  short  roads,  has  an  advantage  over 
its  adversary  which  can  be  construed  in  economy  of  man- 
power. That,  at  least,  is  the  inference  which  analogous 
situations  throughout  all  history  permit  us  to  draw.  Never- 
theless, the  Austrian  Army  is  not  destroyed.  One  half  of 
its  divisions  in  Italy  has  not  been  engaged.  What  is  more, 
according  to  the  latest  information  it  was  keeping  a  mftss 
of  some  ten  divisions  in  Tyrol,  able  to  move  with  equal  case 
to  either  the  P'renoli  or  the  Italian  front.  It  would  be  pre- 
mature, therefore,  to  driw  any  conclusion. 

Thus  we  may  state  it  as  a  fact  that  in  the  campaign  which 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  spring  the  enemy  has  failed  to 
accomplish  his  original  strategical  plans  and  also  those 
which  he  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  them  afterwards, 
in  themselves  evidence  of  his  growing  embarrassment. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  has  gained  a  great  deal 
of  ground,  taken  a  large  number  (jf  prisoners,  and  won  some 
important  successes.  He  owes  these  successes  to  a  new 
method  of  tactics  which  it  behoves  us  now  to  examine. 

During  the  course  of  this  war  new  methods  of  tactics  have 
been  invented  on  several  occasions.  In  1915  the  Allies 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  battle  of  assault,  with  unlimited 
objective,  intended  to  swamp  the  enemy  line,  the  attacking 
waves  passing  between  the  central  points  of  resistance.  In 
if)i6,  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  was  the  battle  with  limited 
objectives,  consisting  of  a  series  of  advances  upon   points 


previously  pulverised  by  the  artillery.  It  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  penetration,  but  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  submit 
to  pulverisation,  division  by  division,  upon  a  selected  ground. 
The  battle  of  the  Somme  was  of  this  type.  In  1917  the 
Germans  reverted  to  the  battle  of  penetration,  but  they 
had  perfected  the  tactical  method  of  achieving  the  penetra- 
tion. They  tested  the  new  system  in  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  at  Riga,  under  the  control  of  General  von  Hutier, 
and  again  two  months  later  at  Caporetto,  under  the  control 
of  General  Otto  von  Below;  When  the  theory  had  thus 
been  tested  they  sent  these  two  generals  to  France  with 
two  new  armies,  the  XVIIIth  and  the  XVIIth,  and  they 
tried  it  on  a  large  scale  on  March  21st,  1918,  on  the 
Somme. 

Every  one  knows  in  what  the  method  consists.  Care  is 
taken  not  to  alarm  the  enemy  by  a  preliminary  massing  of 
troops.  These  are  brought  to  the  scene  of  action  at  the 
appointed  day  by  a  series  of  night  marches,  carefully  con- 
cealed. A  siiort,  but  exceedingly  violent,  bombardment 
opens  tlu-  road  to  them.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  cross  a 
no  man's  land  of  considerable  width.  (At  Verdun,  in  1916, 
the  Germans  attacked  from  more  than  a  thousand  yards 
from  the  French,  without  any  parallels.)  The  head  of  the 
columns  is  formed  of  picked  elements  armed  with  light 
machine  guns  and  light  minenwerfer .  Gaps  are  thus  made,  _ 
as  if  by  hard  points,  over  a  limited  area,  through  which 
columns  immediately  diverge,  attempting  to  reach  and  en- 
velo])  the  defenders  of  the  adjoining  sectors.  The  units 
have  great  independence  of  action  and  manoeuvre  as  circum- 
stances require.  Rockets,  indicating  a  weak  spot  in  the 
enemy's  position,  immediately  brifig  the  next  columns  to 
that  point.  The  artillery  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
infantry.  And  so  the  whole  army,  by  an  intricate  and 
intelligent  operation,  filters  into  the  enemy  position,  turns 
all  resistance,  and  advances  without  a  check.  Even  in  actions 
of  secondary  magnitude  the  advance  should  extend  beyond 
the  positions  of  the  enemy's  heavy  guns,  more  than  five  miles, 
that  is  to  say.  In  actions  of  the  first  magnitude  the  advance 
has  penetrated  more  than  thirty-seven  miles  in  France  and 
more  than  sixty  in  Italy. 

To  this  new  method  of  tactics  a  new  parrj'  had  to  be 
opposed,  and  the  whole  problem  of  the  future  can  be  stated 
in  the  question  :  Has  that  parry  been  devised  ?  It  must  be 
understood  by  every  one  that  we  are  compelled  to  speak 
with  the  utmost  reserve,  and  that  anythiiig  like  complete 
treatment  of  the  question  would  be  most  inopportune  at 
present.     Here,  however,  are  a  few  facts. 

Use  of  Reserves 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  enemy  has  begun  his  process 
of  rapid  infiltration  into  and  penetration  of  conquered  posi- 
tions, it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  stop  him.  WJiere  ' 
shall  the  reserves  that  are  being  sent  against  him  be  deployed  ? 
It  is  not  known  where  he  is,  and  the  reserves  are  overrun  before 
the}'  have  taken  up  their  battle  formation.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened  upon  the  Lys  for  several  days.  The  same 
thing  occurred  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne".  When 
the  first  positici^ns  have  once  been  lost  a  considerable  advance 
by  the  enemy  must  be  expected.  It  is  the  .exact  antithesis  of 
what  happened  in  1916,  when,  after  having  captured  the 
enemy's  first  positions,  one  was  almost  sure  of  being  brought 
to  a  halt  immediately  afterwards.  On  September  12,  1916, 
at  Bouchavesnes,  only  one  German  trench,  called  Govern- 
ment Trench,  remained  before  the  French.  When  they 
tried  to  carry  it  on  the  following, morning,  they  found  that 
the  whole  terrain  had  been  put  into  defensive  condition 
during  the  night  and  they  were  unable  to  advance.  Lines 
were  coming  into  being  behind  the  captured  lines.  So  at 
that  time  it  was  reasonable  to  think  that  an  assailant 
could  be  checked  step  by  step.  It  is  ntet  the  same  in  the 
battles  of  to-day.  Now  it  is  essential  that  the  offensive 
should  be  crushed  before  it  has  had  its  initial  success  ;  other- 
wise  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  contain  it.  The  old  French 
doctrine,  based  upon  the  idea  of  security,  recovers  its  full 
validity. 

Now,  although  the  enemy  does  not  assemble  his  troops 
beforehand,  and  although  while  they  are  ap)proaching  the 
battlefield  in  silence  and  by  night  marches  they  are  com- 
paratively invulnerable,  the  moment,  nevertheless,  arrives 
when,  they  must  forsake  the  road  to  take  up  their  battle 
formations.  Close  to  the  front  line  there  are  natural  places 
d'armes  where  they  must  assemble,  lines  of  progress  they 
must  follow,  narrow  passes  they  must  use,  ditches  and 
gullies  they  must  cross.  That  is  where  the  enemy  is  sure  of 
being  met  with.  That  is  where  he  must  be  struck,  at  the 
very  first  warning,  met  with  the  gun-fire  of  a  counter-pre- 
paration which  shall  disorganise  his  attack  before  it  has  had 
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time  to  develop.  TIu-  counter-preparation,  of  whidi  such 
frequent  mention  lias  been  made  in  the  commitniqiu's  relatinj,' 
to  tile  latest  eiigaf<einents,  undoui)tedly  plays  an  impurtaiit 
part  ill  the  new  defensi\-e  tactics  of  the  .Mlies.  .Another 
device,  mentioned  in  German  newspapers,  appears  to  have 
given  results:  when  crossinj;  the  last  ditch  that  separated 
them  from  the  l-Yench  lines  tiie  columns  of  assault  have  been 
caught  in  an  artificial  fog  in  which  they  lost  their  direction 
and  were  thrown  into  confusion.  This  trick  would  appear 
to  have  been  used  on  June  gth,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Divette. 
Are  there  any  other  new  methods  of  defensive  tactics  ? 
I  do  not  know.  But  what  is  beyond  all  question  is  that  for 
the  first  time,  instead  of  swamping  the  entire  defensive  line, 
the  (ieniian  attack  advanced  only  at  a  few  points.  On  the 
left,  one  division  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  first  day  as 
far  as  the  southern  slope  of  the  massif  of  Lassigny  to  the  farm 
of  La  Cruse  ;  in  the  centre  a  Hessian  division  penetrated  the 
length  of  the  Matz  to  within  sight  of  the  Anmde.  But  lietween 
the  two  a  division  of  the  (iuards  made  a  much  smaller  advance, 
and  on  the  right  of  the  Hessians  the  progress  made  was  so 
inadequate  that  their  flank  was  e.vposed. 

The  enemy  attack  being  thus  cut  up,  the  defensive 
counter-attack  is  developed.  In  the  Noyon-Montdidier 
battle  it  was  delivered  on  June  nth,  the  third  day  after  the 
attack.  Foch  delivered  his  return  thrust  in  the  right  flank 
of  the  enemy,  on  the  plateau  of  .Miry,  with  complete  success. 
This  flank  thrust  is  what  French  soldiers  colloquially  term 
"the  dig  in  the  ribs."  By  a  cle\er  stroke  F'och  prevented 
the  German  centre  from  prosecuting  its  success.  An  opera- 
tion started  by  the  enemy  left  wing  on  the  12th,  which  should 
have  been  made  in  convergence  with  the  advance  of  the 
right  wing,  was  obliged  to  develop  separately  and  resulted 
in  failure.  The  entire  German  manceuvre  was  broken  up. 
This  return  thrust  in  the  flank,  of  course,  is  no  new  thing, 
but  General  Foch  employed  it  with  consummate  mastery. 
Previously,  on  May  27th,  he  had  thrown  his  reserves  in  the 
same  fashion  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  marching 
southwards  to  the  Marne,  and  compelled  him  to  change  his 
front  westward. 

To«  sum  up,  the  Germans'  strategical  plans  were  attended 
and  served  by  a  new  method  of  tactics,  which  had  been 
e.xperimented  with  in  Russia  and  in  Italy.  On  three  occasions 
this  method  effected  a  break  through  over  a  wide  front,  on 
March  21st,  April  9th,  and  May  27th.  On  the  fourth  occasion 
it  resulted  in  merely  partial  advances,  in  the  formation  of 
bays  in  the  line  instead  of  a  general  submergence.  On  the 
fifth  occasion,  in  Italy,  on  June  15th,  its  result  was  much 
the  same.  In  these  two  last  cases  it  ended  in  failure.  It 
is  difficult  to  predict  that  it  will  never  succeed  again,  but  its 
measure  has  been  taken.  Henceforward  it  will  be  possible 
to  parry  the  blow,  and  we  must  hope  that  it  will  be  parried. 

Playing  the  Cards 

We  have  the  greater  ground  for  hope  because,  in  the  course 
of  these  three  months'  offensive,  the  enemy  has  appreciably 
exhausted  himself.  He  had  219  divisionsin  France,  but  a 
score  of  these  were  of  such  poor  quality  that  they  could  take 
no  part  in  a  grand  offensive.  Let  us  assume  that  Ludendorff 
has  rather  more  than  190  divisions  to  play  with,  these,  also, 
of  very  uneven  quality.  Up  to  the  present  he  has  employed 
rather  less  than  170.  That  is  to  say,  that  of  his  divisions 
which,  if  not  good,  were,  at  least,  passable,  only  a  score 
remain  intact  in  his  hand.  We  may  further  suppose  that  these 
are  not  the  best. 

To  understand  what  follows,  think  of  the  divisions  as  the 
cards  which  a  gambler  holds  in  his  hand.  Only  his  cards 
are  not  played  once  for  all.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time  he 
can  pick  them  up  and  deal  them  again  ;  but  on  each  occasion 
they  lose  one  or  two  points  of  their  original  value.  Luden- 
dorff, then,  had  190  fresh  divisions  to  deal  with.  He  threw 
more  than  no  of  them  into  the  battle  of  the  Somme  a  num- 
ber large  enough  to  justify  all  that  we  have  said  about  the 
preponderating  importance  of  that  battle.  Into  the  other 
battles  he  has  thrown  a  number  of  new  cards  which,  compared 
with  the  trumps  wasted  before  Amiens,  is  extremely  small 
If  he  employed  40  new  divisions  ujwii  the  Lvs  he  put  no  mere 
than  twelve  into  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  and  only  three  into 
the  battle  of  June  9th  between  \ovon  and  Montdidier 
Thus  he  has  become  more  and  more  miserly  in  his  use  of 
divisions  not  previously  engaged,  jealously  preserving  to 
these  last  few  days,  as  we  have  sa,id  already,  the  last  score 

Since  he  was  reluctant  to  employ  fresh  divisions  he  was 
obliged  to  pick  up  the  cards  he  had  played  already  and  use 
divisions  which  had  been  in  action  already  since  March  ^ist 
The  proportion  naturally  grew  from  battle  to  battle  as  "tint 
of  the  fresh  troops  decreased  :  less  than  a  dozen  on  the  I  ys 
and  three  times  more  on  the  Aisne.     At  last,  in  the  battle'of 


June  gth,  the  proportion  of  troops  that  had  been  engaged 
|)reviously  to  fresh  divisions  was  as  five  to  one. 

Thus  we  reach  the  total  of  a  force  engaged  equal  to  229 
engaged  divisions.  But  even  this  is  not  all  ;  on  each  field 
of  battle  the  same  division  has  appeared  two  and  three  times. 
So  that  we  can  say  that  by  this  method  of  turning  over  again 
Ludendorff  has  employed  in  battle  in  F'rance' since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring  a  number  of  divisions  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  divisions  which  make  up  the  German  Army. 
Naturally,  I  cannot  give  the  latest  figures.  But  since  March 
2oth,  of  about  150  divisions  which  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  the  Somme  and  the  Lys  nearly  half  had  returned  twice 
to  the  firing  line,  and  nearly  a  seventh  had  come  back  three 
times.  So  that  for  150  different  divisions  engaged  there  is  in 
reality  more  than  260  engagements  of  divisions.  \x\d 
subse(]uent  to  that  the  battle's  of  May  27th  and  June  9th  haA-e 
apprecial)ly  increased  the  German  wastage. 

It  would  be  immensely  interesting  to  compare  these  figures 
with  the  number  of  divisions  engaged  by  the  Allies.  With 
regard  to  this,  of  course,  I  can  only  give  the  figures  published 
by  the  Germans,  which  there  is  consequently  no  reason  for 
withholding.  On  June  21st  the  German  newspapers  pub- 
lished a  note  stating  the  total  number  of  divisions  employed 
by  the  Allies  in  the  different  battles  of  1918.  The  figures 
were  :  In  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  75  of  infantry  and  6  of 
cavalry,  that  is  a  fourth  less  than  the  enemy  ;  on  the  Lys, 
36  of  infantry  and  2  of  cavalry,  again  a  fourth  less  than  the 
enemy  ;  in  the  battles  of  the"  Aisne,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  slight  superiority  in  the  number  of  troops  engaged  on 
our  side  ;  in  the  Noyon— Montdidier  battle  on  June  9th  we 
had  two  less  than  the  enemy.  Of  the  total  of  i8g  infantry 
divisions  belonging  to  the  British  and  French,  177  had  been 
engaged  up  to  about  the  middle  of  June.  An  important 
article  in  the  Frankfort  Gazette,  on  June  i6th,  arrives  at  the 
same  conclusion.  Of  the  190  divisions,  or  thereabouts,  at 
the  disposal  of  Foch,  that  article  said,  he  has  about  twenty 
left  which  have  not  been  in  action. 

If  the  German  divisions  of  poor  quality  are  eliminated 
approximately  the  same  total  is  reached  on  both  sides: 
190  divisions,  of  which  about  a  score  are  still  quite  fresh. 
But  our  calculation  has  shown  that  the  German  divisions 
have,  undoubtedly,  been  engaged  more  frequently.  Yef, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  losses  upon  both  sides  are  equal.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  contribution  of  the  Americans,  of  which 
no  account  has  been  taken  yet,  goes  e.xclusively  to  turn  the 
balance  in  favour  of  thfe  Allies. 

The  Sum  of  Results 

What,  in  conclusion,  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation  ? 

1.  The  enemy  attempted  on  March  21st  an  operation  on 
the  Franco-British  point  of  junction.  This  operation  ended 
in  failure  on  the  28th  and  has  not  been  resumed. 

2.  The  enemy,  probably  with  the  intention  of  weakening 
the  Franco-British  junction  in  the  centre,  then  delivered 
heavy  blows  upon  the  two  flanks  ;  on  the  left  wing  on  April 
9th  (the  battle  of  the  Lys),  and  on  the  right  wing  on  May 
27th  (the  battle  of  the  Aisne). 

3.  Whatever  may  have  been  said  about  it,  the  successes 
obtained  by  the  Germans  in  these  battles  were  not  due  to 
numerical  superiority,  but  to  the  superiority  of  their  tactical 
method.  In  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  a  single  German  div- 
ision, the  First  Division  of  the  Guard,  was  engaged  in  the 
course  of  three  days  with  seven  successive  French  divisions  : 
On  the  first  day,  with  the  22nd  division  on  the  Ailette  and 
then  with  the  157th  to  the  south  of  the  Aisne  ;  on  the  second 
day  with  the  39th  ;  on  the  third  day  with  the  152nd,  the 
ist  and  the  43rd,  and  in  the  evening" with  the  4th.  Again, 
in  the  battle  of  June  9th,  one  German  division  marching 
from  Orvillers  on  Lataule,  was  engaged  with  three  French 
divisions. 

4.  This  German  method  of  tactics,  which  seemed  to  be 
invincible,  subsequently  failed  on  two  occasions:  once  in 
an  attack  upon  the  Oise  on  June  9th,  and  once  in  Italy,  in 
an  attack  made  by  Austrian  troops  on  June  15th. 

5-  Since  then  the  Germans  have  remained  stationary, 
harassed  since  June  28th  by  local  attacks  delivered  by  the 
Allies  and  holding  some  fifty  fresh  divisions  in  reserve  in 
the  rear  without  making  up  their  mind  to  attack.  The  delay 
IS  all  the  more  surprising  because  in  the  interval  the  British 
Armies  had  time  to  effect  +heir  readjustment  and  the  American 
Army  to  come  into  being.  "  A  period  of  pause,"  says  General 
Foch  in  The  Conduct  of  War  (p.  222),  "means  giving  the 
enemy  the  chance  to  recover  from  the  first  blow  and  to  appeal 
trom  the  first  judgment  given  by  arms  to  a  new  decision 
independent  of  the  former  one."  It  is  for  that  appeal  from 
the  judgment  of  Mars,  lodged  by  the  Allies  at  the  tribunal 
ol  victory,  that  we  are  waiting  to-day. 
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The  Bombing  of  Zeebriigge:   By  A.  Pollen 


A    Problem  in  Gunnery  Technique 


^    MONGST     tlic     questions     which     correspondents 

/^L       have  put  to  me  is  one,  as  to  which  it  seems  a 

/   ^     good    man\'    people    wish    for   information.     It 

/~~^L    relates  to  "the.  condition   of  things  at  Zeebriigge 

•*-       -^-and  Ostend. 

It  is  getting  on  for  two  nifniths  sincp  Zeebriigge  was  blocked, 
ancl  six  weeks  since  the  gallant  Vindictive  was  sunk  across 
the  fairway  at  Ostend.  It  is  evident  from  the  (i.H.CX  cinn- 
mimiqiies  dealing  with  the  activity  of  our  aircraft,  that  the 
Germans  are  dredging  away  like  furv  at  the  first  of  these 
ports,  while  at  Ostend,  as  we  know,  the  port  is  not  com- 
pletely blocked.  We  seem  to  be  keeping  up  a  constant 
bombardment  of  Zeebriigge,  presumably  to  impede  dredging 
operations  and  other  attempts  to  restore  the  port  to  its 
former  utility.  I  am  asked  why  it  is  necessarv  to  do  this 
work  by  aeroplane.  Why  bombardment  by  naval  guns, 
directed  by  aeroplanes,  would  not  be  far  more  effective, 
because  far  more  accurate.  Aerial  photographs  have  long 
since  given  us  the  exact  location  of  every  target,  and  surely, 
one  correspondent  says,  if  naval  guns  have  anything  like  the 
accuracy  of  long-range  guns  used  on  shore,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  find  these  targets  and  pound  them  to  pieces  with  very 
few  rounds.  Should  it  not  indeed  be  possible  to  destroy 
these  bases  altogether  by  means  of  ships'  artillery  ?  It  is 
understood  that  the  advantage  monitors  have  over  battle- 
ships is  that  they  are  virtually  safe  from  torpedoes  and 
mines.  Why  then  can  they  not  destroy,  not  onlv  Zeebriigge 
and  Ostend,  but  the  other  German  ports  as  well?  We  used 
constantly  to  be  told  that  one  of  the  chief  faults  of  the  old 
regime  at  Whitehall  was  that  it  refused  to  take  the  offensive 
at  sea,  and  critics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  deploring 
this  omission  in  the  past,  have  led  us  to  expect  that  a  re- 
vivified W'hitehall  would  do  something  striking  along  this 
line.     Is  it  not  here  that  sea-power  could  best  be  used  ? 

A  Problem  in   Amphibious  War 

The  first  point  to  make  clear  in  aiiswering  these  questions 
is  that  the  destruction  of  sea  bases^as  distinguished  from 
their  temporary  disablement — can  never  be  effected  by  a 
purely  naval  operation.  The  only  final  way  of  destroying 
a  base  is  to  silencie  and  occupy  the  forts  that  protect  it,  and 
then,  under  cover  of  a  sea  bombardment,  to  sweep  the 
minefields,  and  enter  the  port  and  blow  up  everything  in  sight. 
The  first  stage  of  the  operations  is  to  silence  the  forts  and 
the  improvised  const  defences  ;  then  next  to  land  troops  to 
prevent  their  re-occupation,  until  the  destruction  is  completed 
and  the  force  disembarked,  if  it  is  insufficient  to  hold  the  base 
permanently.  Thp  taking  of  the  German  harbours  is  thus 
essentially  a  militarj'  operation  in  which  the  Navy  would 
supply  the  transport  and  the  artillery.  Gallipoli  remains  an 
awful  warning  of  what  must  happen  if  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind  is  treated  as  naval  only.  The  complaining  layman 
may  be  quite  sure  that  no  British  critic  nor  American 
strategist  has  ever  urged  the  repetition  of  so  unpromising 
an  undertaking.  Whether  it  should  be  attempted  as  a 
joint  naval  and  military  operation  is  another  question 
altogether. 

If  it  were  determined  to  devote  the  numbers  of  men  and 
ships  required  for  such  an  undertaking  to  this  business,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  one  enormously  powerful 
— and  purely  technical — naval  argument  against  it,  and  it 
is  this  :  Success  would  turn  upon  tha  artillery  of  the  ships 
being  able  to  destroy  the  trenches  and  concrete  gun  positions 
defending  the  coast.  Can  ships'  guns  silence  and  destroy 
the  guns  in  a  fort  before  the  guns  in  a  fort  have  silenced  and 
destroyed  the  ships  ?  There  is  only  one  element  in  a  fleet's 
favour  in  a  contest  of  this  kind.  It  can  bring  into  the  field 
the  vastest  number  of  guns,  and  those  far  more  powerful 
than  the  forts  can  employ  against  them.  Twenty  of  the 
most  powerful  British  Dreadnoughts  could  bombard  the  forts 
that  protect  Wilhelmshaven  with  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  guns  of  15-inch,  13.5-inch,  and  12-inch  calibre,  while 
exposed  to  the  lire  of  far  fewer  guns  of  inferior  calibre.  But 
here  every  element  of  superiority  ends,  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 

I.  Guns  on  shore  can  be,  and  nearly  always  are,  mounted 
to  give  extremes  of  elevation  rarely  if  ever  used  in  ships. 
Hence  the  range  of  fort  guns  is  always  likely  to  exceed  the 
range  of  ships'  guns.  It  would  be  an  error,  therefore,  to 
suppose  that  a  sliip,  armed  with  15-inch  weapons,  could 
attack  a  fort  anni'd  with  u  or  even  ii-inch  weapons,  with 


any  prospect  of  doing  so  from  a  point  out  of  reach  of  tlie 
enemy's  projectiles. 

2.  To  knock  out  a  gtm  in  a  modern  fort,  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  hit  the  gun  itself — a  feat  in  accurate  firing  of  quite 
incredible  difficulty.  Whereas,  to  hit  a  ship  from  the  fort 
demands  hardly  UKjre  than  a  himdredth  of  the  same  exacti- 
tude, and  few,  if  any,  ships  would  remain  in  fighting  trim 
after  twenty  or  more  ii-incli  high  explosive  shells  had 
plunged  tlirough  their  unprotected  decks,  as  they  do  at 
long  ranges.  The  ship,  in  other  words,  is  a  target  not  only 
a  hundred  times  as  large  as  a  fort,  but  a  hundred  times 
more  vulnerable.  ■ 

3.  Next,  it  is  infinitely  easier  for  the  fort  to  obtain  perfect 
accuracy  in  hitting,  than  for  a  ship  to  do  so.  Superior 
efficiency  in  long-range  gun-fire,  assuming  accuracy  of  aim, 
steadiness  of  platform,  and  all  other  elements  to  be  equal, 
is  entirely  a  function  of  the  observation  of  fire.  In  a  contest 
of  ship  against  fort  the  other  elements  are,  of  course,  never 
equal.  The  advantage  in  every  respect  is  with  the  fort. 
But  far  greater  than  all  is  its  advantage  in  observing  and 
correcting  fire.  For,  whether  the  ship  spots  from  the  mast- 
head or  by  aeroplane,  or  employs  another  ship  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  fire,  and  opposite  the  target,  it  still 
remains  that  the  point  of  impact  of  each  shot  is  extra- 
ordinarily difficult  to  see.  But  every  round  that  misses  a 
ship  plunges  into  the  water  right  or  left,  or  over  or  short, 
and  sends  a  vast,  tall  column  of  water  into  the  air,  so  that  if 
observers  are  rightly  placed,  the  error  in  the  firing  of  each 
round  can  instantly  be  detected. 

4.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Nine  out  of  ten  forts 
that  guard  channels  and  minefields  are  altogether  invisible 
from  the  sea,  whereas  the  ship  stands  four  square  to  the 
winds  of  heaven,  a  clear  and  definite  mark  for  the  range- 
finders  and  gunners  and  observers  on  shore.  The  fort  may 
lie  behind  a  sand  dune  or  low  hill,  and  its  guns  be  aimed  and 
corrected  from  points  literally  miles  away  from  it. 

5.  If,  by  the  help  of  aeroplanes,  the  ships'  guns  do  find 
the  target,  the  ship  itself  must  not  move  from  the  spot  from 
which  it  is  firing,  because  to  do  so  would  mean  losing  the 
aiming  line  to  the  target,  which  it  has  discovered  with  so 
much  difficulty.  The  final  handicap  of  the  ship  then  is 
that  it  must  be  stationary  while  it  is  bombarding. 

6.  This  handicap  is  not  limited  to  the  favour  it  gives  to  the 
fort's  gunners.  It  makes  it  an  ideal  target  for  torpedo 
attack  from  submarines.  There  is  all  the  world  of  difference 
between  protecting  a  ship  from  submarine  attack  when  going 
at  high  speed,  and  protecting  one  that  is  anchored  and 
stationary.  A  ship  going  fast  can  be  made  almost  safe  by 
its  manoeuvres  alone.  The  sinking  of  Triumph  and  Majestic 
off  GaUipoli  shows  that  even  the  most  strenuous  efforts  by 
destroyers  may  fail  to  save  a  ship  that  has  no  movement  at  all. 

Turning  the  Tables 

Until,  therefore,  means  .are  found  and  adopted  by  which 
a  ship,  once  having  found  the  position  of  a  fort,  can  keep  its 
guns  trained  on  that  invisible  position  and  alter  the  range 
on  the  sights,  as  the  ship's  manceuvres  cause  that  range 
to  change — so  that  a  ship,  while  manoeuvring  freely  and  at 
high  speed  can,  so  to  speak,  and  by  automatic  processes, 
keep  firing  at  an  invisible  mark  exactly  as  if  she  were  stand- 
ing still — until  this  is  done,  no  kind  of  equality  between 
ship  and  fort  can  be  restored.  And  until  the  equality  is 
brought  about,  no  operation  which  depends  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  all  its 
subsequent  phases  can  be  undertaken,  except  at  a  risk  which 
is  literally  prohibitive.  It  would  not  be  just  risking  ships 
— it  would  be  throwing  them  away.  We  must  recog- 
nise, in  short,  that  the  chief  fighting  ships,  as  thej'  are 
equipped  to-day,  are  built  to  fight  other  ships  in  the  open  sea 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

But  let  us  also  not  forget  that,  when  means  are  adopted 
by  which  a  ship  can  engage  in  indirect  fire  while  manoeu- 
vring at  high  speed,  then  the  tables  will  be  turned,  for  those 
who  direct  the  fire  from  the  fort's  guni^  will  never  be  able  to 
anticipate  which  way  the  ship  is  going  to  turn  next,  nor  to 
foretell  the  changes  in  her  speed.  They  will  be  reduced  to 
guess-work,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  hit,  if  at  all,  by  chance 
only.  But  the  fort,  on  the  other  hand,  must  stay  where 
it  is  found.  It  will  still,  of  course,  have  the  advantage  of 
being  really  vulnerable  over  only  a  small  area.  But  it  will 
have  lost  its  powers  of  offence. 
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German  Plots  Exposed 

The   Attempt   on    American    Labour 

By      French         StrOther    Managing   Editor,  "TA(  H'orld's  IVork,"  Sietv  York] 


FRANZ  vox  RINTELEN  was  the  German  tiger 
who  missed  his  spring.  He  was  the  most  powerful, 
the  most  dangerous,  agent  of  the  Kaiser  in  the 
L'nited  States  ;  and  to-day  he  nurses  his  liatrcd 
of  us  behind  prison  bars.  But  he  did  not  retire 
to  cunfuiement  until  after  our  Ciovernment  completed  an 
extremely  difficult  and  tedious  investigation  that  was  made 
necessary  bv  liis  care  in  concealing  the  insidious  work  of 
propaganda  and  destruction  in  which  he  had  engaged. 

Rintelen  was  a  tiger  in  the  implacable  hatred  he  bore 
this  countrv'  and  in  the  ferocity  with  which  he  carried  that 
hatred  into  action.  Sent  to  America  in  1915  to  hinder  the 
shipment  of  munitions  to  the  Allies,  he  sought  first  to  poison 
the  Press,  then  to  corrupt  labour,  and,  not  content  with 
these  things,  he  finally  tried  to  hire  thugs  to  burn,  to  dyna- 
mite, and  to  assassinate,  where  other  persuasions  failed  ; 
and  he  did  succeed  in  setting  fire  to  thirty-si.x  ships  at  sea, 
causing  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  and  imperilling  hundreds 
of  human  lives. 

Rintelen  had,  however,  the  other  side  of  the  tiger's  charac- 
ter— its  graces.     When  the  made  port   at  New  York 

on  April  3rd,  1915,  it  bore  as  passenger  one  Emil  Gasche, 
a  Swiss.  The  moment  Gasche  passed  the  customs  officers, 
Gasche  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  his  place  appeared  handsome 
young  von  Rintelen,  unexpectedly  arrived  in  America  for 
his  fourth  visit,  and  renewing  p)]easant  acquaintanceships 
in  society  and  in  Wall  Street. 

An  American  traitor  in  Berlin  gave  Rintelen  his  cue  for 
operations  in  America.  This  man's  name  is  known,  and 
will  one  day  be  written  alongside  Benedict  Arnold's,  but  to 
disclose  it  now  would  interfere  with  more  practical  efforts 
for  his  mortal  punishment.  Part  of  that  punishment  he  is 
already  enduring — he  is  still  in  Germany.  This  traitor  told 
Rintelen  that  the  most  useful  man  in  America  for  his  pur- 
poses was  David  I-amar, 
of  New  York.  Rintelen 
fixed  that  name  in  his 
memory,  and  left  Berlin. 
His  first  barrier  was  the 
old,  old  barrier  to  German 
conquest,  the  British 
blockade.  Rintelen  ran 
that  under  cover  of  the 
Swiss  passport,  under  the 
name  of  Gasche. 


The  Tiger  meets 
the  Wolf 

Arrived  in  New  York 
on  April  3rd,  Rintelen 
lost'  no  time  in  getting 
acquainted  with  Lamar. 
He  disclosed  to  him  his 
mission  to  this  country 
and  the  money  he  had  to 
execute  it.  The  Tiger  of 
Berlin  met  the  Wolf  of 
Wall  Street. 

And  how  the  Wolf's 
eyes  must  have  glistened, 
for  he  was  at  the  leanest 
of  the  hungry  days  which 
regularly  followed  seasons 
of  opulence  in  the  ups  and 
downs  which  varied  the 
career  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man.  For  Lamar 
was,  and  is,  an  extra- 
ordinary man.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  a-  fas- 
cinating personality  and 
with  a  brilliant  mind 
which  he  had  enriched  bv 
study,  a  man  capable  of 
great  things,  he  was 
possessed  by  that  strange 
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most  powerful  of  ,ht  German  plotter,  in  this  country,  who  directed  and  paid  for 
the  burning  ol  mun.t.on  sh.ps,  the  fomenting  of  .trike.  in  factories,  and  many  other 
outrages  agamst  American  lives  and  property.      He  is  now  in  prison 


perversity  which  often  afflicts  men  of  exceptional  cleverness 
— he  would  rather  make  one  dollar  by  adroit  crookedness 
than  a  million  by  unexciting  honesty.  Perhaps  his  origin 
affected  his  character — he  declined,  on  the  witness  stand, 
to  give  his  true  name  and  parentage  on  the  ground  that 
to  do  so  would  bring  disgrace  upon  per^ns  still  living.  He 
entered  Wall  Street  as  a  young  man  from  nowhere,  and  at 
first  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  and  honourable  career.  He 
early  made  his  mark  in  finance.  He  was  employed  by 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  and  other  great  banking  concerns, 
and  in  those  days  of  his  legitimate  activities  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  But  this  was  dissipated  in  gambling  on  the 
stock  market,  and  then  Laniar  gravitated  to  the  gutter. 
For  years  it  was  a  by-word  on  the  Street  that  if  you  wanted 
a  clever  man  to  do  a  crooked  job,  David  Lamar  was  the 
man  you  were  looking  for. 

"Could  Lamar  help  Rintelen?"  With  his  most  con- 
vincing eloquence,  Lamar  assured  him  that  he  could.  Never 
had  Rintelen  been  better  advised,  so  Lamar  declared  to  him, 
than  when  his  friend  in  Berlin  had  given  him  his  name. 
For  he  had  friends  in  Washington,  he  whispered,  men  power- 
ful in  the  Government.  And  friends  among  the  labouring 
people  :  the  men  whose  hands  made  those  munitions  Rintelen 
had  come  to  stop,  and  whose  hands  might  be  paral3'sed  by 
the  clever  use  of  brains  and  money.  Lamar  would  supply 
the  brains  ;  Rintelen  would  supply  the  money.  The  Wolf 
saw  good  hunting  ahead. 

Lamar  laid  before  Rintelen  a  scheme.  They  would 
capitalise  the  American  passion  for  peace ;  they  would 
capitalise  in  particular  the  labouring  man's  aversion  to  war. 
A  section  of  opinion  among  labouring  men  held  that  wars 
were  instigated  by  capitalists  for  gain,  and  were  fought 
by  labouring  Tmenjwho  gave  ^their  lives  to  make  good  the 
selfish   ambitions   of  the   rich'.     And  one   of  the   American 

people's  deepest  convic- 
tions was  that  war  was 
an  odious  moral  crime  ; 
and  that  universal  peace 
was  attainable  by  the 
pursuit  of  moral  ideals. 

Now  we  see,  a  sudden 
transformation  in  Lamar's 
circumstances.  The 
frayed  debtor  appeared  in 
his  old  haunts  garbed  in 
the  most  fastidious  selec- 
tions of  the  tailor  ;  the 
accumulated  debts  of 
years  were  paid  ;  the  sub- 
way and  the  street  car 
gave  way  to  automobiles 
— and  L,amar  was  par- 
ticular that  the  garage 
should  supply  only  the 
fine  car  that  was  father 
to   the   Liberty    Motor. 

Lamar  carried  other 
men  with  him  on  his 
rising  tide  of  fortune. 
Frank  Buchanan,  Labour 
Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Seventh 
District  of  Illinois  (North 
Chicago),  likewise  became 
a  traveller  and  the  patron 
of  exclusive  hotels.  Henry 
B.  Martin,  who  eked  out 
a  precarious  living  in  the 
lobbies  of  Congress,  after 
a  dubious  career  as  an 
officer  6i  the  Knights  of 
Labour  in  the  'nineties, 
framed  his  wizened  figure 
in  a  new  and  luxurious 
setting.  H.  Robert 
Fowler,  the  splendid  high 
light  of  whose  grej-  life  as 
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a  half-lawyer,  half-farmer  in  a  country  town  in  Illinois  was 
expiring  in  the  last  days  of  a  term  in  Congress,  was  suddenly 
revived,  l)eforc  liis  final  extinguishment,  by  the  light  glitter- 
ing from'  anonymous  gold.  Herman  J.  Schulteis,  whose 
talents,  insufficient  for  success  in  the  law,  had  been  more 
profitably  emploved  in  tlie  defunct  Anti-Trust  League  (of 
which  more  later),  rose  rapidly  in  the  monetary  scale. 

These  men  were  the  instruments  Lamar  used  in  his  scheme 
to  stop  the  munitions  industry  and  to  get  Rintelcn's  money. 
That  scheme  was  to  build  up  a  great  political  organisation 
of  labouring  men  and  farmers.  This  organisation  would 
oppose  the  making  and  shipment  o  munitions  ;  it  would 
exert  pressure  to  compel  ' 
workers  to  abandon  the 
factories,  and  it  would 
exert  pressure  to  compel 
Congress  to  declare  an 
embargo  on  the  shipment 
of  arms.  This  organisa- 
t  i  o  n  was  labelled 
"Labour's  National 
Peace  Council." 

Lamar,  fortified  with 
Rinte  en's  money  launch- 
ed his  scheme  in  Wash- 
ington. This  scheme  was 
an  inspiratidn  of  genius. 
Able  lawyers  have  de- 
clared that  no  cleverer 
conspiracy  has  ever  come 
to  their  attention.  Its 
beauty  was  its  simplicity. 
Rintejen  dealt  with  no 
one  but  Lamar  ;  the  other 
leaders  never  saw  him. 
and  most  of  them  never 
heard  of  him  until  after 
the  scheme  was  exposed 
by  the  Government.  In' 
his  turn,  Lamar  operated 
entirely  through  Martin. 
To  Martin  he  gave  his 
instructions  to  see  Labour 
leaders,  to  organise  the 
fake  Peace  Council,  to 
hold  its  camouflage  "con- 
vention," to  flood  the 
country  with  lecturers  and 
printed  matter  urging  an 
embargo  on  munitions. 
And  tlirough  Martin  he 
paid  the  bills. 

When  Martin  undertook 
to  organise  Labour's 
National  Peace  Council, 
under    the    direction    of 

Lamar,  the  first  man  he  approached  was  Frank  Buchanan. 
Buc'Tianan  was  Labour's  leading  champion  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  He  had  been  president  of  the  International 
L'nion  of  the  Structural  Iron  Workers,  and  he  had  earned 
the  confidence  of  organised  labour,  and  the  friendship  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  the  patriarch  Qf  organised  labour. 

Lamar,  Buchanan,  and  Martin,  assisted  by  Fowler  and 
Schulteis,  engineered  a  mass  meeting  of  working  men  in^ 
Chicago  in  June,  1915,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
calling  for  a  convention  of  labourers  and  farmers  at  Washing- 
ton to  protest  against  the  traflic  in  munitions.  The  same 
men,  with  this  "mandate"  behind  them,  met  in  Washington 
on  June  22nd,  and  organised  Labcmr's  National  Peace 
Council.  They  prepared  printed  appcjils,  in  the  high  language 
of  humanitarianism,  addressed  to  the  labour  unions  and 
the  granges,  and  mailed  them  by  the  ton  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  They  offered  to  pay  all  travelling  expenses  and 
for  loVt  time  to  delegates  which  tlicse  bodies  should  send 
to  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Washington  on  July  31st  and 
August  1st. 

But  Samuel  Gompers  opposed  the  convention  of  Labour's 
National  Peace  Council.  He,  too,  was  a  pacifist — had  for 
years  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  for  international 
peace.  But  Gompers  was  a  thoughtful  man  as  well.  And 
experienced.  And  wise.  He  told  Buchanan  some  things  he 
ought  to  have  told  himself.  Buchanan  came  from  ('hicago 
to  Atlantic  City  to  meet  .Mr.  Gomjjers  and  upbraid  him  for 
his  opposition  to  the  Council.  Mr.  Cibmpers  gave  him 
some  fatherly  advice. 

Gompers's  eloquence  left  Buchanan  cold.  In  the  face  of 
his  pleadings  and  advice,  Buchanan  accepted  $2,700  from 
Martin   in   the  following  six  wceL'^      He  saved  his  face  at 


The  pitturcsijue  adventurer  in  finance  who  i 
and  used  it  to  fleece  Rinteien  of  $300,000 
i>  still  felt  in  the  pacifist  sentiment  in  ccrtai 


the  last  minute  by  resigning  the  presidency  of  Labour's 
National  Peace  Council  the  day  before  the  convention  met. 
The  convention  met  in  Washington. on  July  31st,  at  the 
New  Willard  Hotel.  Its  members  were  impressed,  as  it  was 
intended  that  thcv  and  the  country  in  general  should  be 
impressed,  by  the  sonorous  voice  and  important  presence 
of  Hannis  Taylor,  former  American  Minister  to  Spain  and 
author  of  text-books  on  constitutional  and  international  law, 
such  as  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion" and  "  International  Public  Law."  He  made  an  opening 
address  in-which,  from  his  heights  of  knowledge,  he  solemnly 
declared  that  munitions  shipments  were  in  violation  of  inter- 

-  national  law.  His  address 
was  largely  devoted  to 
assurances  to  his  hearers 
that  he  was  an  authority 
on  such  matters  and  that 
they  could  take  his 
opinion  as  disposing  of 
.the  legal  aspect  of  this 
question.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
there  to  lend  distinction 
to  the  gathering,  and  he 
left  no  doubts  in  their 
minds  that  he  thought  he 
was  doing  it. 

But  when  the  delegates 
got  down  to  business, 
there  was  trouble.  The 
farmer  delegates  became 
suspicious — they  had 
vague  fears  of  the  source 
of  the  money  that  was 
paying  the  bills ;  they 
did  not  like  the  company 
they  found  themselves  in. 
They  first  declined  to  bind 
their  constituents  to  the 
resolutions  that  were 
offered ;  then  they  left 
the   convention. 

On  the  second  day  the 
Labour  delegates  became 
equally  restless.  Buchanan 
had  withdra\Vn.  The  dele- 
gates who  used  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  in  Wash- 
ington to  cal  on  Mr. 
Gompers,  came  away  from 
his  office  with  a  heavy 
heart.  Returning  to  the 
Willard,  they  saw  the  ma- 
chinery being  manipulated 
by  the  discredited  Martin 
and  Schulteis.  "What 
have  these  fellows  got  to 
do  with  us  ? "  they  asked  one  another.  And  then  they 
asked  "these  fellows"  quite  bluntly:  "Who's  putting  up 
the  money  for  this  show  ? "  Martin,  backed  to  the  wall  of 
the  Willard  bar'  by  their  insistent  demand  for  an  answer, 
replied  with  an  evasive,  "what  difference  does  it  make?" 
And  when  they  shouted  that  it  made  a  profane  lot  of  differ- 
ence, he  answered  defiantlv  that  it  was  all  right  "even  if 
it's  German  money." 

That  finished  the  Labour  delegates.  They,  too,  went 
home. 

But  the  ringleaders  had  put  out  a  resounding  resolution 
calling  for  an  embargo  on  munitions.  And  though  the 
convention  had  fizzled  out,  it  had  done  an  enormous  lot  of 
harm.  Thousands  of  laiiouring  men  and  farmers  had  been 
indoctrinated  with  a  specious  pacifism  that  was  reflected 
later  in  the  attempts  to  evade  the  Conscription  Act  when 
we  entered  the  war. 

Out  of  Rintelcn's  multifarious  activities  arose  many  of 
the  mysterious  fires  and  explosions  in  munitions  plants, 
the  burning  of  ships  at  sea,  the  attempts  on  the  Welland 
Canal  in  Canada,  strikes  in  war  industries,  and  the  like. 
The  discovery  of  Dr.  Walter  A.  Scheele's  part  in  the  incen- 
diary bombs  matter,  and  his  connection  with  Rinteien, 
began  to  make  the  ground  fairly  warm  under  Rintelcn's 
feet.  And  the  Government  was  taking  an  uncomfortable 
interest  in  Labour's  National  Peace  Council.  Rinteien 
became  uneasy. 

Meloy  and  a  New  Scheme 

His  fears  were  now  fed  from,  a  new  quarter.  Andrew 
D.  Meloy  became  a  confidant  of  his,  and  Meloy  had  his  own 
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Frank.  Buchanan 

Once  chief  rcprcseniativc  ot'  Labour  in  Congrcfss, 
who  received  $2,700  in  »ix  weeks  for  his -connection 
with  the  Peace  Council,  after  Samuel  Gompers  had 
urged  him  to  keep  out  of  it. 


Andrew  D.  Meloy 

Engineer  and  promoter,  who  tried  to  work  out  a 
scheme  by  which  he  «nd  Rintelen  should  buy  the 
entire  munition  output  of  America  for  the  German 
Government. 


Henry  B.  Martin 

Rintelen  supplied  Lamar  the  funds  for  Labour's 
National  Peace  Council  ;  Lamar  did  not  appear,  but 
directed  and  paid  Martin  ;  and  Martin  made  the 
arrangements  and  settled  all  the  expenses. 


;ixe  U)  grind.  Kintelcn  had  taken  an  interest  in  the  German 
activities  in  Mexico,  and  almost  from  the  day  of  his  arrival 
liad  been  intimate  in  this  work  with  Federico  Stallforth,  a 
German  banker  of  Mexico  City  who  joined  Rintelen  in  New 
York.  Stallforth  had  offices  with  Meloy  at  55  Liberty  Street, 
and  when  the  Transatlantic  Trust  Company  became  embar- 
rassed by  Rintelen's  presence,  Stallforth  persuaded  Meloy 
to  rent  Rintelen  desk  room.  Their  acquaintance  started 
there  about  July  ist. 

Meloy  saw  in  Rintelen  exactly  what  Lamar  had  seen — 
a  lot  of  real  money  and  an  eagerness  too  great  for  caution. 
He  began  to  belittle  Lamar's  scheme.  Labour's  National 
Peace  Council  would  never  do.  It  looked  good  on  paper, 
but  it  would  never  stop  the  shipment  of  munitions.  He  even 
hinted  that  Lamar  had  been  "playing"  Rintelen.  Now,  if 
Rintelen  wanted  a  real  scheme,  certain  to  succeed,  he  knew 
the  very  thing.  Direct  action — stop  the  bluffing  and  the 
dangerous  intrigues.  Buy  the  whole  munitions  output  of 
the  country.  Bid  high  enough  to  get  it,  pay  for  it  outright, 
and  store  it.  That  would  cost  money,  lots  of  it :  but  what 
was  money  in'  comparison  with  the  certainty  of  German 
victoiy  which  this  plan  would  ensure  ! 

Rintelen  was  dazzled.  Here  was  the  authentic  voice  of 
American  big  business  speaking.  A  magnificent  scheme. 
He  would  take  it  to  Germany,  take  Meloy  with  him,  and  get 
it  O.Kd.  by  his  Governmeht  direct. 

Gasche  or  Rintelen  or  Gates  ? 

But  how  get  back  to  Germany  ?  He  had  grave  doubts 
about  the  Gasche  passport  being  good  again.  He  put  the 
question  to  Meloy,  and  Meloy  advised  against  it.  There 
was  a  better  way  :  get  a  new  passport  under  a  new  name. 
So  for  a  few  days  Rintelen  became  "Edward  V.  Gates,  wine 
merchant,  of  Millersburg,  Pa."  In  this  guise,  Meloy  intro- 
duced him  to  one  of  his  own  real  estate  salesmen,  and  Rintelen 
took  this  man  to  dinner  once  or  twice  to  work  up  the  illusion. 
Then,  one  day,  he  asked  the  salesman  to  go  with  him  to  the 
passport  bureau  in  New  York  and  be  his  witness  to  an  applica- 
tion for  a  passport.  The  salesman  went,  and  in  good  faith 
swore  that  Rintelen  was  Edward  V.  Gates.  His  faith  was 
not  so  good  when  he  swore  he  had  known  him  for  three 
years.  The  application  was  transmitted  telegraphically  to 
Washington.  Much  to  Rintelen's  astonishment  and  alarm 
it  was  denied. 

Rintelen  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  Govern- 
ment's refusal  to  grant  his  fraudulent  application  for  a 
passport  mdicated  that  they  knew  about  him.  The  Govern- 
ment was  getting  "  warm  "  in  its  investigation  of  the  incendiary 
bombs.     He  would  chance  it  as  Gasch6  again. 

So  he  sailed  on  the  Noordam,  with  Meloy  and  party.  He 
bore  with  him  Lamar's  urgent  appeals  for  more  funds  for 
Labour's  National  Peace  Council,  now  at  the  high  tide  of 
Its  success.  And  he  was  in  the  hands  of  Meloy,  who  was 
at  the  first  of  his  own  rainbow  of  hope  of  millions  with  which 
to  buy  America's  munition  output— on  commission. 

Rintelen  Captured      ' 

At  l-almonth,  the  Noordam  was  detained  for  fourteen 
iiours.     I  he   British  took   a  great   interest   in   the  Gasche- 


Meloy  party,  (iasche's  baggage  revealed  nothing  suspicious, 
but  Gasche  was  removed  to  a  long  residence  in  an  internment 
camp  near  London.  Meloy  was  detained  for  several  days. 
Mrs.  Meloy  soonappearedtobebeyondsuspicion.  MissBiophy, 
Meloy's  secretary,  declared  that  her  baggage  contained  only 
her  personal  effects.  But  at  the  bottom  of  her  last  trunk  was 
found  a  wallet  containing  Gasche's  papers.  These  were 
seized,  and  Miss  Brophy.  and  Mrs.  Meloy  were  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Holland,  where  they  were  later  rejoined  by 
Meloy. 

The  Gasche  papers  were  most  interesting.  They  con- 
tained some  of  Rintelen's  letters. showing  his  intimacy  with 
well-known  New  Yorkers,  and  letters  in  which  he  referred 
to  his  " official  mission"  to  the  United  States  that  were 
very  important,  for  they  proved  what  Rintelen  steadfastly 
denied,  namely,  that  he  was  in  this  country  by  orders  of  the 
German  Government.  In  one  of  them  to  a  man  in  Germany, 
whom  he  addressed  as  "Most  Honourable  Counsellor,"  he 
wrote  :  "Your  letter  of  the  25th  March  [1915]  was  sent  after 
me  when  I  was  on  an  official  journey,  and  I  request  you  to 
excuse  the  delaying  in  replying."  And  another  letter,  from 
the  National  Bank  Fuer  Deutschland,  dated  Berlin,  25th 
May,  1915,  and  addressed  "To  the  Landed  Proprietor,  von 
Preskow,"  contained  this  sentence:  "Director  Rintelen, 
who  looked  after  Major  von  Katte's  account,  entered 
the  navy  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  as  he  is' 
at  present  on  an  official  journey  is  not  available  at  the 
moment." 

And  now  began  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  one  of  the 
longest  tasks  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  For,  out  of  the 
fragments  of  evidence  at  its  command,  an^l  out  of  the  seem- 
ingly innocent  public  acts  of  Labour's  National  Peace  Council, 
and  out  of  the  obscure  and  isolated  outrages  to  ships  and 
factories  in  the  United  States,  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  to  construct  a  pattern  that  should  prove,  by  tangible  legal 
evidence,  the  guilt  of  Rintelen  and  Lamar  in  a" plot  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Testimony  was  brought  in  that  showed  how  the  money 
for  the  Peace  Council  was  spent.  One  item  was  for  funds 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  German  preacher  from  St.  Louis 
to  attend  the  convention  at  Washington  and  open  the  pro- 
ceedings with  prayer.  I,amar  had  never  heard  of  this  until 
he  heard  it  in  the  court  room  It  was  too  much  for  him. 
When  this  evidence  came  out,  of  the  lengths  to  which  his 
own  pupils  had  out-distanced  even  their  teacher  in  the  art 
of  political  camouflage,  he  burst  into  roars  of  uncontrollable 
laughter  which  litetally  stopped  all  proceedings  in  court,  the 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks  as  he  struggled  to.  subdue  his 
mirth. 

Out  of  all  the  investigations  of  the  Government  arose  a 
card  index  of  every  man  that  Rintelen  and  Lamar  had  seen 
during  the  four  months  from  April  3rd  to  August  3rd,  1915 
of  every  hotel  they  had  visited,  of  practically  every  telephone 
call  they  had  made  and  telegram  sent  or  received,  of  neariv 
every  dollar  they  had  had  and  spent.  Thousands  upoii 
thousands  of  these  cards  were  made  and  filed.  Both  men 
were  sentenced  to  a  year  in  gaol. 

Rintelen  has  completed  serving  time  of  the  first  of  his 
three  sentences,  and  has  the  other  two  still  to  serve.  The 
Tiger  of  Beriin  is  now  securely  caged,  and  not  likely  soon  to 
be  again  at  large. 
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The  Teleferica  :  By  Lewis  R.  Freeman 


Among  the  Dolomites 


IF  I  wore  asked  to  name  the  most  charactcristif  symbol 
of  Italian  warfare,  1  should  unhesitatingly  choose  the 
teleferica  or  aerial  tramway.  The  avalanche  may 
block  the  road,  the  spate  of  the  torrent  carry  away  the 
bridge,  the  tempest  force  the  aeroplane  to  shelter,  but 
the  little  wire  cage  of  the  teleferica  purrs  along  its  way,  unheed- 
ful  of  the  disturbances  in  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath, 
or  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

The  cable-way  or  aerial  tram  has  been  in  use  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  for  many  years,  usually  for  carrying  ore 
from  mines  to  mills  or  smelters.  It  also  figured  occasionally 
in  the  early  stages  of  bridge  construction.  The  only  place 
I  ever  heard  of  its  being  used  for  regular  passenger  traffic 
was  in  Switzerland,  where,  near  Grundelwald.  T  once  saw 
one  employed  to  take  tourists  across  a  deep  gorge  to  the  foot 
of  a  glacier.  When  the  Italians  decided  to  "carry  the  war 
skyward,"  and  began  castirfg  about  for  some  means  of  trans- 
port which  could  be  depended  upon  in  all  weathers  to  keep 
communications  open  between  the  men  in  the  snow-trenches 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  feet  in  the  air  and  the  bases 
■  in  the  more  or  less  protected  Alpine  valleys,  the  teleferica 
at  once  suggested  itself  as  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  an  Italian  engineer  officer  to  me, 
"  how  many  hundred  of  miles  of  cable- ways  there  are  on  our 
front,  nor  how  many  thousands  of  men  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ^ons  of  food  and  munitions  have  been  carried 
over  them  ;  but  1  can  assure  you  that  the  teleferica  (which 
looks  the  most  dangerous)  is  really  the  safest  means  of  trans- 
port we  have,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  (in  the  higher 
mountains,  of  course)  it  is  also  the  most  economical.  They 
are  so  simple  in  design — just  the  cable-way,  a  petrol  engine 
.and, a  couple  of  '  cages' — that  it  is  pos.sible  to  guard  almost 
absolutely  against  structural  defects,  so  that  the  onlj-  trouble 
that  can  ha]i]x;n  to  them  must  come  from  without  rather 
than  from  within.  The  wind — if  it  is  strong  enough — can 
make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  run  the. cars  on  an  exposed 
span,  but — since  we  began  grooving  the  wheels  so  deeply 
that  they  simply  cannot  be  blown  off  the  cable — that  is 
about  all  it  can  do.  An  avalanche  might  carry  a  section 
of  one  away — if  it  could  get  at  it.  Either  for  safety  or  con- 
venience, yon  will  nevj^r  make  a  mistake,  when  getting  about 


cm  any  part  of  our  front,  to  take  the  teleferica  in  preference 
to  any  other  form  of  transportation  that  offers — from  your 
own  legs  to  a  motor  car." 

I  was  fortunate  in  having  had  this  advice  at  the  outset,  for 
I  must  confess  that  there  did  arise  occasions — especially  on 
windy  days — when  I  might  otherwise  have  been  strongly 
disinclined  to  crawl  into  a  two-by-six  basket  and  allow  my 
shivering  anatomy  to  be  hauled  over  a  tenuous  wire  that 
was  lost,  a  thousand  feet  or  so  above,  in  a  driving  snowstorm 
that  was  then  raging  round  an  Alpine  pinnacle,  to  a  sheltered 
cavern  on  the  lee  side  of  which  the  cable  was  said  to  run. 
The  assurance  was  well  borne  out.  The  jump  from  sunshine 
to  storm,  and  from  storm  back  to  sunshine,  became  a  common 
experience  on  both  my  summer  and  winter  tours  of  the  Alpine 
front,  and  the  astonishing  places  to  which  the  teleferica  took 
me,  now  to  sky-line  snow  trenches,  from  the  parapet  of 
which  unfolded  a  fantastic  panorama  whose  foreground 
was  the  enemy's  barbed-wire  tangle,  well  within  hand-grenade 
range,  and  whose  background  was  a  serrated  range  of  white 
peaks  fifty  miles  beyond  the  border  of  Switzerland  ;  or  to  a 
splintered  pinnacle,  on  the  summit  of  which  one  peered  into 
an  Austrian  gun-cavern  in  the  side  of  a  similar  pinnacle  three 
hundred  yards  away  icross  a  mile-deep  gorge  ;  or  to  a  moun- 
tain battery  ensconce^  in  the  eternal  blue-green  ice  of  a 
mighty  glacier,  to  a  score  of  vantage-spots  scarcely  less 
beautiful,  wonderful  and  unforgettable — these  journeys  laid 
me  under  a  debt  which  a  life-time  of  gratitude  will  be  insuffi- 
cient to  repay. 

My  first  sight  of  a  teleferica  in  operation  furnished  a  striking 
example  of  the  unique  service  that  remarkable  contrivance 
is  rendering  in  facilitating  the  handling  of  the  wounded  at 
points  where  other  ways  of  transporting  them  were  either  too 
dangerous  or  too  slow.  It  was  on  a  sector  of  the  Upper 
Isonzo  where  at  that  time  the  Austrians  had  not  yet  beer) 
pushed  across  the  river.  A  rather  wide  local  attack  was  oii 
at  the  moment,  and  to  care  the  more  expeditiously  for  the 
wounded  a  very  remarkable  little  mobile  ambulanct> — the 
whole  equipment  of  which  could  be  taken  down  in  the  morning 
packed  upon  seven  motor  lorries,  moved  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  miles,  and  be  set  up  and  ready  for  work  the  same 
evening — had  been  pushed  up,  many  miles  inside  the  zone 
of  fire,  to  such  protection  as  the  lee  of  a  high  ridge  afforded. 
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.  "We  have  found,"  said  tlic  chief  surgeon,  "that  iiiv-iny 
wounds  iiithcrto  regarded  as  fatal  are  only  so  in  cijnscquence 
of  delay  in  operating  upon  them.  This  little  hospital  unit— 
which  is  Si)  comiilete  in  equipment  that  it  can  do  a  limitea 
amount  of  every  kind  of  work  that  any  base  hospitd  can 
perform— was  designed  for  the  express  purjiosc  qf  giving 
earlier  attention  to  wounds  of  this  kind,  principally  those  ot 
the  abdomen.  From  the  first  we  saved  a  great  number  ot 
men  who  would  otherwise  never  have  survived  to  reach  tlie 
base  hospitals  ;  but  even  so  we  found  we  were  still  losing  man\- 
as  a  consequence  of  the  delay  that  would  often  arise  in  trans- 
porting them  over  some  badly  exposed  bit  of  road  on  which 
it  w;is  not  deemed  safe  to  risk  ambulances  or  stretcher  bearers. 
Then  we  devised  a  special  basket  for  wounded  to  be  run  on 
the  tekferka  (as  you  see  here),  with  the  result  that  we  are 
now  saving  every"  manit  is  humanly  possible  to  save." 

While  he  was'  speaking  the  telcferka  which  ended  beside 
the  tent  of  the  operating  theatre  began  to  click,  and  pre- 
sently an  oblong  box—almost  identical  in  size  and  shape  with 
a  coffin— appeared  against  the  sky-line  of  the  ridge  and  began 
gently  gliding  toward  us  along  the  sagging  cable.  "  In  that 
box/'  continued  the  surgeon,  "there  will  be  a  man  whose  life 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  his  wound  can  be  operated  upon 
within  an  hour  or  so  of  the  time  he  received  it.  Although 
the  man  is  probably  unconscious,  he  is  coming  alone.  No 
other  life,  and  not  even  an  ambulance,  is  risked  in  bringing 
him  here.  Except  for  the  klcferka.  he  could  not  have  been 
sent  over  until  after  dark,  and  the  delay  would  have  been 
fatal.  We  estimate  that  from  one  to  three  per  cent,  of 
the  men  wounded  on  a  battlefield  which,  like  this  one, 
lies  so  exposed  that  they  cannot  be  sent  back  at  once 
by  stretclicrs  or  ambulance,  owe  their  lives  directly  to  the 
tekferka." 

When  the  cover  of  the  basket  was  lifted  off  in  the  station, 
the  body  of  a  man  swathed  in  a  blanket  was  revealed.  He 
was  unable  to  speak,  but  a  note  pinned  to  the  blanket  stated 
that  he  had  been  struck  in  the  stomach  with  a  shell  fragment 
just  outside  the  engine-house,  and  that  nothing  had  been  done 
save  to  wrap  antiseptic  gauze  around  him  and  bundle  him 
-into  the  waiting  kkferka  basket.  Before  I  left  the  hospital 
an  hour  later,  the  operation  was  over  and  the  man  resting 
comfortably  with  every  hope  of  recovery. 

The  Factor  of  Safety 

It  seems  to  be  a  literal  fact  that  no  man  has  yet  lost  his 
life  on  the  Italian  front  as  a  consequence  of  riding  in  a  kk- 
ferka. Many  have  been  killed  in  constructing  them,  and 
even  more  in  patrolling  the  lines  and  keeping  them  in  repair. 
Men  have  fallen  or  have  jumped  out  of  the  baskets,  often 
from  considerable  heights,  and  men  have  been  brought  in 
stit^  with  cold  after  hours  of  exposure  to  a  blizzard  in  .a 
"stalled"  car.  Hair-breadth  escapes  and  rescues  I  heard  of 
by  the  score,  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
latter  having  been  related  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
brave  and  distinguishtrd  Colonel  "  Peppino"  Garibaldi,  grand- 
son of  the  "Liberator"  and  hero  of  the  famous  capture  of 
the  peak  of  the  Col  di  Lano. 

While  I  was  staying  with  Colonel  Garibaldi  in  the  Dolomites 
last  winter,  the  station  of  a  kkferka  which  I  had  been  ex- 
pecting to  use  on  the  morrow  in  going  up  to  the  lines  on  the 
glacier  of  the  Marmolada  was  carried  away  by  an  avalanche, 
which  killed  one  of  the  engineers.  It  was  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  this  disaster  which  led  my  host  to  remark  that  one 
of  the  most  spectacularly  brave  feats  he  had  ever  heard  of 
had  been  performed  by  an  Alpino  the  previous  winter  in  con- 
nection with  putting  right  a  stalled  car  on-  this  very  span  of 
cable-way  which  had  just  been  destroyed. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  game,"  said  Colonel  Garibaldi  "they 
were  not  grooving  tho  wheels  of  the  kkferka  basket  deeply 
enough,  with  the  result  that  they  were  occasionally  blown 
off  the  cables  by  strong  winds.  So  far  as  we  could,  the 
carrying  of  passengers  was  susjjcnded  during  blizzards  ;  but 
of  course,  every  now  and  then  an  occasion  would  arise  when 
the  chance  had  to  be  taken.  That  was  how  it  happened  that 
a  staff  officer  from  the  Commando  Supremo,  who  had  never 
been  on  a  kkferka  before,  was  in  a  basket  which  was  blown 
from  the  cable  of  the  first  Marmolada  span  at  the  height  of 
a  heavy  storm  last  March.  The  basket  was  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  metres  of  the  end  of  its  journey  when  the  "derail- 
ment" of  its  two  forward  wheels  occurred — in  fact,  it  was  a 
good  deal  nearer  "land"  in  that  direction  than  downwards, 
where  there  was  a  clear  drop  of  six  or  eight  hundred  feet 
on  to  frozen  snow. 

"If  the  air  sis  quiet,  a  basket  (going  up,  of  course — the 
'  down '  one  runs  by  gravity)  with  only  one  pair  of  wheels  off, 
can  usually  be  'nursed'  along  the  cable  by  gentle  tugs  from 
the  engine,  and  that  was  what  the  engineers  tried  to  do  in 


this  instance.  The  side  pressure  of  the  wind  was  too  strong, 
however,  and  within  a  yard  or  two  the  cable  wedged  in 
beside  the  .^vlieels  and  jammed  hard.  If  there  had  not  been 
a  man  in  the  basket  they  would  simply  have  sped  up  the 
engine  and  gone  on  pulling  until  either  the  basket  came  up 
or  something  broke.  If  the  former,  all  was  well  ;  if  the 
latter,  they  picked  up  the  pieces  as  soon  as  the  weather 
jiermitted,  rushed  their  repairs  and  started  up  again.  But, 
with  a  passenger — and  especially  a  staff  officer — -to  reckon 
with  it  was  a  different  proposition. 

"  Luckily,  the  man  kept  his  nerve,  and  between  snow 
flurries  they  could  see  him  working  hard  tr\Mng  tn  get  the 
wheels  on  again.  An  expert  kkferka  line-man  can,  with 
luck,  occasionally  put  a  pair  of  wheels  back  on  the  '  track  ' 
alone  ;  but,  unless  one  understands  exactly  how  to  take  his 
weight  off  the  basket  by  hanging  over  the  cable,  the  job  is 
as  hopeless  as  trying  to  lift  yourself  by  your  boot-straps. 
This  chap  was  anything  but  an  expert,  and,  after  fumbling 
with  numbing  fingers  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  waved  his 
hand  with  a  gesture  of  despair  and  sank  back  into  the 
bottom  of  the  heeled-over  basket. 

"The  Alpino  has  lived  among  blizzards  all  his  life,  and  is 
able  to  figure' pretty  closely  how  much  resistance  is  left  in  a 
man  exposed  to  wind  and  cold  under  any  given  conditions. 
They  knew  that  a  man  tucked  in  comfortably  in  a  basket 
on  an  'even  keel'  waiting  for  engine  repairs  is  good  for 
several  times  as  long  as  one  hanging  on  for  dear  life  to  the 
sides  of  an  apparently  hopelessly  stalled  and  half-upset  basket. 
Most  of  the  men  watching  from  the  station  gave  the  poor 
chap  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  ;  it  was  only  the  most 
optimistic  who  said  half  an  hour.  In  any  case,  there  was 
only  one  thing  to  do^to  send  a  man  down  to  the  disabled 
basket — and  a  line-man,  who  had  shortly  before  performed  a 
similar  feat  successfully  when  a  load  of  badly  needed  shells 
was  stalled  on  the  cable,  volunteered  to  do  it. 

A   Gallant   Rescue 

"Suspending  the  intrepid  fellow  from  the  cable  in  a  hastily 
rigged  harness  hung  from  a  spare  pair  of  wheels,  they  tied  a 
long  line  round  his  waist  and  let  him  coast  down  by  gravity 
to  the  basket.  The  line,  paid  out  slowly,  kept  him  from 
gaining  too  much  momentum.  The  journey — an  easy  feat 
for  a  man  with  a  good  head — was  made  without  mishap. 
The  officer's  mind  was  still  clear  and  his  nerve  unbroken,  but, 
numb  with  cold  and  on  the  verge  of  physical  collapse,  he  was 
unable  to  lift  a  finger  to  save  himself.  The  most  he  could  do 
was  to  maintain  his  hold,  and  even  that  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  do  for  long. 

"  For  some  time  the  Alpino — still  suspended  in  his  harness — 
put  forth  all  his  strength  in  an  endeavour  to  lift  the  basket 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  displaced  wheels  to  slip  back  on  to  the 
cable,  but  there  was  no  way  to  bring  enough  force  to  bear  to 
be  of  any  use,  and,  after  nearly  spilling  out  the  man  he  was 
trying  to  save,  he  gave  it  up.  Next  he  tried  to  lighten  the 
basket  of  the  weight  of  the  officer  by  passing  a  couple  of 
hitches  of  the  bight  of  the  line  around  him  and  tricing  him 
up  to  the  cable  immediately  overhead. 

"  By  now  it  was  evident  to  the  would-be  rescuer  that  nothing 
could  be  accomplished  unless  the  helpless  officer  were -got 
clear  of  the  car  entirely,  which  could  only  be  effected  by 
changing  places  with  him.  How  the  resolute  fellow  did  it, 
heaven  and  the  Special  Providence  which  always  sees  the 
Alpini  through,  only  know.  They  paid  him  out  "a  couple  of 
yards  more  of  line  when  they  felt  him  tugging  for  it,  and  then 
they  had  a, snow-blurred  vision  of  him  scrambling  about  the 
tilted  car  for  three  or  four  busy  minutes.  >  Finally  they  got 
the  short  sharp  double  tug  which  was  the  signal  he  had 
arranged  to  give  in  the  event  that  he  failed  in  his  attempt 
and  wanted  to  be  drawn  back. 

"Not  a  little  cast  down  over  this  development,  thev  began 
hauling  in  from  the  station,  only  to  feel  the  more"  appre- 
hensive when  they  saw  it  was  a  limp  and  apparently  lifeless 
body  that  was  coming  up  to  them  out  of  the  storm.  A 
reassuring  yodel  rolled  up  from  the  misty  depths  at  this 
juncture,  however,  and  the  sharpest-eyed  of  them  announced 
that  he  could  see  his  comrade  'jack-knifed'  over  the  cable 
jerking  the  basket  straight.  Even  before  the  body  of  the 
officer,  who  had  swooned,  with  its  wind-blown  arms  and  legs 
flopping  like  a  scare-crow,  was  swung  on  to  the  landing  and 
released  from  its  harness,  tne  ringing  bang  of  a  steel  spanner 
on  the  cable  gave  the  familiar  signal  of  'Haul  away  i' 

"He  came  up  (so  his  captain  told  me  later,  concluded 
Colonel  (iaribaldi),  sitting  on  the  rim  of  the  basket  with  his 
eagle's  feather  rasping  along  the  sagging  cable  all  the  way, 
his  hob-nailed  boots  drumming  a  tattoo  on  the  steel  bottom, 
and  singing  the  Alpini  marching  song  in  a  voice  that  set 
the  echoes  ringing  above  the  howling  of  the  storm." 
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Life  and  Letters  Qj  J.  C  Souire 


Rupert  Brooke 

THREP:  years  after  Rupert  Brooke's  death,  Messrs. 
Sidgwick  &  Jackson  have  pubhshed  (los.  Gd.  net) 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  definitive  edition 
of  his  poems,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Marsh's  official 
memoir.  The  memoir  has  been  often  announced 
and  postponed,  but  it  was  worth  waiting  for ;  and  though 
to  posterity  more  materials  may  be  available  this  memoir 
is  bound  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  future  biographies. 
Mr.  Marsh  has  added  one  more  to  his  many  services  to 
contemporarv   poetry   and   contemporary   poets. 


Brooke's  precocity  at  school  w'as  extraordinary.  He  was 
reading  at  seventeen  the  literature,  decadent  and  otherwise, 
one  e.xpects  to  find  in  the  rooms  of  c-esthetic  undergraduates  ; 
he  was  already  finding  pleasure  in  playing  with  paradox 
and  in  polishing  flippancies  ;  he  was  alreacly,  also,  taking 
his  poetry  seriously,  and  writing  prose  of  extraordinary 
maturity   and   ease.     Read   him   at   eighteen  : 

I  have  undertaken  to  write  an  essay  for  a  prize.  If 
I  win  this  I  shall-  stand  up  next  Speecli  Day  and  recite 
weird  "historical"  platitudes  to  a  vast  shimbrous  audience. 
The  idea  is  so  pleasingly  incongruous  that  I  desire  to  realise 
it.  Moreover,  I  once  airily  told  a  pedantic  and  aged  man 
that  if  I  liked  I  could  understand  even  history,  and  he, 
scoffing,  stirred  my  pride  to  prove  it.  Therefore  I  am 
going  to  write  an  essay  on  "The  Influence  of  William  III. 
on  England."  Of  William  III.  I  know  very  little.  He 
was  a  king,  or  something,  they  say,  of  tlie  time  of  Congreve 
and  Wycherley.  Of  England  I  know  nothing.  I  thought 
you  might  aid  me  in  a  little  matter  like  this.  If  ever  you 
have  written  an  epic,  a  monograph,  an  anthology,  or  a 
lyric  on  William  III.,  please  send  it  to  me  that  I  may  quote 
it  in  full. 

Even  stranger  in  these  school  letters  are  the  more  personal 
passages.  "To  be  among  500  people,"  he  writes,  "all  young 
and  laughing,  is  intensely  delightful  and  interesting.  .  .  . 
I  am  seated  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  Temple  of  Joy. 
Wonderful  things  are  happening  all  around  me.  Some  day, 
when  all  the  characters  are  dead — they  are  sure  to  die 
voung — I  shall  put  it  all  in  a  book.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  comedy — with  a  sense  of  latent  tears — and  the 
dramatic  situations  work  out  delightfully.  The  rest  are 
only  actors  ;  I  am  actor  and  sjjectator  as  well."  And,  in 
his  last  tcnn  at  Rugby  : 

I  am  infinitely  happy.  I  am  writing  nothing.  I  am 
content  to  live.  After  this  term  is  over,  the  world  awaits. 
But  I  do  not  now  care  what  will  come  then.  Only,  my 
present  happiness  is  so  great  that  I  fear  the  jealous  gods 
will  requite  me  afterwards  with  some  terrible  punish- 
ment. .  .  . 

Such  letters  from  a  schoolboy,  were  nothing  else  known  of 
him,  might  to  a  hasty  reader  call  up  conjecturally  the  picture 
of  a  most  abnormal  prig — though  prigs  are  not  "infinitely 
happy"  at  public  schools.  But  what  his  school-fellows  saw 
was  a  boy,  prodigiously  handsome,  wearing  his  fair  hair  a 
little  longer  than  was  customary  and  spending  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  the  library  ;  but  a  boy  who  played  in  the  XI. 
and  the  XV.,  was  jropular  in  his  house,  who  never  paraded  his 
tastes  or  his  peculiar  talents  to  those  who  shared  neither, 
and  whose  most  conspicuous  trait  was  his  cheerful  com- 
panionability. 

****** 

This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader  of  the 
Memoir.  Mr.  Marsh  has  done  his  work  perfectly  as  far  as 
his  materials  would  allow  him  :  he  orders  his  narrative  with 
great  skill  and  Iiis  own  commentary  is  at  once  valuable 
and  beautifully  unobtrusive.  He  has  colIecte.fl  what  he  can, 
at  a  time  when  so  many  who  might  have  contributed  are 
away  or  dead,  a  fair  number  of  personal  reminiscences,  and 
a  few  "characteristic  anecdotes."  It  is  agreeable  to  learn 
of  the  Canadian  disciple  who  told  Brooke  that  he  "had 
-Mr.  Noyes  skinned  "  ;  and  there  is  a  still  funnier  storv  of 
Mrooke's  departure,  unfriended,  by  the  boat  from  Liverpool, 
He  thought  he  would  not  be  left  out  in  the  cold  so  hired  a 
small  boy  to  wave  a  handkerchief  to  him  as  (he  boat  went  olT. 
What  ocids  and  ends  he  could  collect  .Mr.  .Marsh  lias  collected. 
But  he  has  to  depend  mainly  upon  Brooke's  own  letters. 
They  arc  the  letters  of  a  very  young  man,  continually  visiting 
new.  places,  and  full  of  his  own  impressions  of  them  ;  often 
writing,  as  a  man  is  unconsciously  compelled  to  do,  to  friends 


who  admire  him,  "in  character"  ;  leading  (at  least,  in  so 
far  as  we  can  deduce  from  this  part  of  his  correspondence) 
a  life  free,  until  the  close,  from  serious  stress  or  exacting 
occupation.  A  Life  mainly  consisting  of  these  may  suggest 
to  the  careless  reader  a  dilettante  hfe  mainly  concerned  with 
the  first  person.  Nothing  could  be  more  baseless  than  that 
deduction.  Brooke  was  fundamentally  both  a  serious  and  a 
modest  man  ;  he  could  talk  gaily  and  well,  but  was  never 
guilty  of  intellectual  vanity  or  deliberate  conversational 
display  ;  and  if  many  felt  that  sunshine  always  entered  a 
room  with  him  and  a  shadow  fell  when  he  left  (a  thing  true 
of  him,  though  it  ma}'  sound  mere  facile  hyperbole)  he  was 
not  conscious  of  it  himself,  and  was  frequently  the  quietest 
person  present.  As  at  school,  so  afterwards,  he  got  on  with 
every  kind  of  man  ;  and  he  was  often  still  more  at  home 
with  those  who  did  not  share  his  mental  interests  than 
with  those  who  did.  The  little  contribution  here  printed 
from  a  business  man  who  met  him  in  the  South  Seas  throws 
more  light'  on  the  natural  cheerful  Brooke  who  charmed  his 
way  across  two  hemispheres  than  any  number  of  beautifully 
written  letters. 


His  seriousness,  though  very  lightly  worn,  deepened 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  ;  but  it  was  alwa3's  present  under 
his  youthful  audacities.  No  man  could  have  indulged  less 
freely  in  moral  platitudes  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Marsh  says,  it  was 
evident  when  he  returned  from  the  South  Seas  that  goodness 
was  all  that  he  cared  for  in  men,  and  that  he  had  shed  the 
last  of  his  intellectual  prejudices.  It  was  whilst  an  under- 
graduate that  he  wrote  "The  prejudices  of  the  clever  are 
harder  to  kill  than  those  of  the  dull";  later  he  was  not 
afraid  (one  can  imagine  many  of  the  "clever"  shuddering 
at  the  quotation)  to  write:  "That  is  the  final  rule  of  life, 
the  best  one  ever  made,  '  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones ' — remembering  that  all  the  eight  hundred  millions 
on  earth,  except  oneself,  are  the  little  ones."  This  came 
from  the  South  Seas,  where  he  was  revolted  by  the  ruin  our 
civilisation  has  brought  to  the  islanders.  He  never  affected 
the  comfortable  doctrine  that  politics  do  not  matter  to  an 
artist.  At  Cambridge  he  became  a  Socialist.  Sociahsm  was 
fashionable  ;  but  he  did  not  adopt  it  in  a  mechanical  way, 
and  he  took  no  view  ready  made.  No  examples  of  his 
political  thinking  are  here  given,  but  there  are  a  few.  sen- 
tences which  show  how  his  interests  kept  alive,  as  also  how 
free  he  was  from  thinking  by  rote.  He  sent  home  from  the 
Pacific  money  for  the  Dublin  Strikers  ;  he  loathed  indus- 
trialism and  empires  ;  but  he  equally  hated  those  whose 
dislike  of  these  things  leads  to  anti-patriotism.  One  slight 
passage  has  a  topical  interest.  He  enjoyed  Germany,  and 
had  many  German  friends  ;   but  in  191J'  he  wrote  : 

I  have  sampled  and  sought  out  German  culture.  It 
has  changed  all  my  political  views.  I  am  wildly  in  favour 
of  nineteen  new  Dreadnoughts.  German  culture  rtust 
never,  never  prevail  !  The  Germans  are  nice,  and  well- 
meaning,  and  they  try  ;  but  they  are  soft.  Oh  !  they 
are  soft  ! 

It  is  the  ri^lit  word  ;  there  is  the  material  the  Junkers  use  ; 
but  the  sentiments  would  have  been  expressed  in  1911  by 
very  few  men  sharing  Brooke's  general  ideas. 

*  *  *  *  •  *  *  , 

Mr  Marsh  gives  some  interesting  and  touching  extracts 
from  Brooke's  last  letters.  He  did  not  dread  death  ;  he 
seemed  as  curious  about  it  a«  he  was  about  life  ;  his  one 
regret,  at  moments  very  bitter,  was  that  he  would  leave  no 
children.  Ho  died  at  Scyros,  as  gifted,  as  generous,  and  as 
gentle  a  spirit  as  any  of  his  time.  Little,  it  seems,  remained 
to  be  recovered  of  his  too  scanty  poetry  ;  but  Mr.  Marsh 
prints  a  few  new  verses  and  a  nimiber  of  fragments  found 
with  his  things  in  the  yEgcan.  He  always  had  a  personal 
style  ;  in  his  last  volume  the  unmistakable  touch  of  great- 
aess  had  come  into  it  ;  and  were  these  last  fragments  all 
tlikt  survived  in  him,  they  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  a  potentially  great  poet  had  been  lost.     Take  tiiis  : 

They    say   Achilles    in    the   darkness   stirred. 

And  Hector,   his  old  enemy. 

Moved  the  great  shades  that  were  his  limbs.     They  heard 

More  than  Olympian   thunder  on   the  sea'. 

There  is  nothing  recondite  in  the  thought  or  elaborate  in  the 
language  ;  but  it  is  in  the  real,  and  not  the  imitation  grand 
manner  ;    the  style  is  the  style  of  a  master. 
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Recent  Novels 

PSYCHOLOGY  is  the  child  of  the  novelists ;    but 
like  so  many  modem  children  she  has  taken  her 
parents  in  hand  and  is  bringing  them  up  to  date. 
This  i*;  wh\'  novelists  need  now  such  an  alarmmg 
apparatus  "of    inhibitions,    obsessions,    suppressed 
wishes  and  other  terminological  wild-fowl  to  record,  not  for 
the  first  time,  the  fact  that   '■the  heart's  a  wonder       But 
Mr    1    I)    Bcresford,  though  he  psychologises  with  the  best 
of  them    is  too  good  an  artist  to  make  his  work  seem  alto- 
gether like  case  207  in  a  pathological  treatise  ;    and  his  new 
book   God's  Counterpoint  (Collins,  (>s.  net),  is  well  among  the 
best  'tiiat  he  lias  wtitten.     I  cannot  say  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  read  the  storv  of  Philip  Maning's  appalling  ideal  of  punt\% 
„{  the  wreck  it' made  of  iiis  marriage,  of  his  conversion  and, 
of  the  consequent  salvage  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  happiness. 
It  is    in  fact,  definitely  unpleasant  ;    and  none  could  derive 
unmixed  enjoyment   from   it   save  those  happy  souls  who 
find  so  much  "to  interest  them  in  vivid  and  easy  treatment 
that  they  can  pass  over  unnoticed  any  theme.     Mr.  Beres- 
ford's  treatment  is  certainly  admirably  full  and  convincing. 
I'hilip  himself,  of  course,  until  his  conversion,  is  a  moral 
lunatic  ;    and  Mr.   Beresford  shows  genius  in  making  him 
neither '  incredible   nor   repellent.     Evelyn,    his   wife,    is   an 
excellent  creation  ;    and  the  minor  characters,  Helene,  the 
Mraquce,   who   awakens    Philip,    Georgie   Wood,    his   stolid 
friend.  Edgar  Blenkinsop,  the  writer  of  sentimental  novels, 
Mr.   Wing,    the   publisher,    are   all    persons   of   independent 
existence  Whom,  one  feels,  one  has  now  met.     I  think  that 
possibly  in  the  first  half  of  the  story  Mr.  Beresford  fumbles 
a  little'in  the  dark  places  of  Philip's  mind  and  does  not  make 
ifclear  enough  that  his  "purity"  was  due,  not  to  the  absence 
of  natural   instincts,   but  to  "a  panic-stricken  repression  of 
them.     But  this  fault,  if  it  be  indeed  in  Mr.  Beresford  and  not 
in  my  own  want  of  subtlety,  is  amply  made  up  for  in  the 
second    part,    where    the    extremely    difficult    development, 
crisis  and  solution  are  presented  with  verisimilitude,  lucidity, 
and  force.     I  do  not  recommend  the  book  for  light  reading, 
and  the  theme,  I  repeat,  is  nasty  ;    but  those  who  can  sur- 
mount this  obstacle  will  be  moved  to  admiration,  if  not  to 
liking. 

Mr.  M.  T.  H.  Sadler's  The  Anchor   (Constable,  6s.  net), 
is  a  flimsier  piece  of  work,  less  terrible  in  subject,  less  pro- 
found in   treatment.      The   hero.    Laddie   Macallister,   is  a 
young  man  who  finds  in  himself  a   dangerous   instability, 
'  caused    not    by    subservience    to,    but    by    reaction   from, 
his  immediate  circumstances.     Mr.  Sadler  is  of  that  modern 
school  which  cannot  dispassionately    expose   the  mentality 
of   its  heroes,   but   chooses   rather    to   nag    at    them   con- 
tinuously ;    aiid  this  method,   while  it   does  produce  some 
acute  criticism  of  motive,  becomes  a  little  wearisome  to  the 
reader.     The  most  serious  fault  in  the  book,  however,  is  that 
Laddie's  search  for  an  anchor  and  his  eventual  finding  of 
it  neither  produce,  nor  correspond  to,  any  development  in 
his  character  ;    and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  reader  has  simply 
to  accept,  on  Mr.  Sadler's  assurance,  without  evidence,  the 
fact  that  Janet,  the  "anchor,"  is  now  doubtful  of  her  love 
for  Laddie,  now  certain  of  it.     The  book  contains  amusing 
descriptions  of  the  "young  intellectuals"  in  London  before 
the  war  ;  but  the  minor  characters  are  merely  clever  sketches, 
not,  as  with  Mr.  Beresford,  the  persons  themselves.     And 
surely,  in  a  novelist  of  Mr.  Sadler's  cleverness  and  pretensions, 
the  wicked  Mrs.  Cartmel,  the  gold  safety-pin,  which  Laddie 
left  in  her  flat  and  with  which  she  sought  to  poison  Janet's 
mind,  and  the  forged  telegram,  by  which  she  tried  to  delay 
Laddie  in   Berlin,   when   war  was' threatened,   are  a   trifle 
crude. 

There  is  no  psychology  to  speak  of  in  The  Secret  of  the  Marne, 
by  Marcel  and  Maude  Berger  (Putnam,  7s.  6d.  net).  This  is 
a  tale  of  a  French  sergeant  who  penetrated  to  German  head- 
quarters, kidnapped  von  Kluck,  impersonated  him  at  the 
Supreme  War  Council,  and  so  secured  the  adoption  of  a  hare- 
brained plan  of  campaign  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
Kaiser  in  collaboration  with  von  Tirpitz.  Thus  Sergeant 
Fritsch  arranged  the  Allied  victory  on  the  I\Jarne  and  saved 
Europe.  One  of  the  best  minor  incidents  is  the  capture  of 
the  German  spies  in  Paris.  They  had  all,  very  conveniently, 
obtained  posts  in  the  same  Government  Department  ;  and 
there,  presumably  under  the  cloak  of  traditional  official  in- 
activity, they  had  established  their  carrier  pigeons  and  the 
other  amenities  of  the  life  of  espionage.  This  book  I  do  un- 
reservedly recommend. 


The  Greater  Patriotism 

Mr    Tohn  Lewis  Griffiths,  until  his  death  in  May,   1914, 
was  Consul-General  for  the  United  States  in  London,  and  he 
was   says  Mr.  Belloc,  in  an  introduction  to  a  volume  of  his 
collected  speeches   (The  Greater  Patriotism,   L»ne,  ^s    net) 
"the  most  completely  successful  of  those  who  established 
personal    relations    between    Englishmen    and    Americans. 
This  appears  to  be  very  high  praise  when  we  remember  all 
the  great  and  friendly  speakers  who  have  been  sent  to  us, 
either  officially  or  unoflicially,  by  the  United  States  ;    but 
the   speeches  "which   are   collected   here  do   indeed   deserve 
very  high  praisi.     And  when  we  remember  how  often  the 
orator's  fame  depends  on  his  utterance  and  personality  alone, 
and  not  at  all  on  the  quality  of  his  words,  and  when  we  add 
to  this  Mr.  Belloc's  tribute  and  the  tributes  made  by  others 
who  knew  him,  it  begins  to  be  po.ssible  to  understand  the  force 
of  Mr.  Belloc's  pronouncement.     The  addresses  and  speeches 
cover  a  wide  range  of  ground— from  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
Mr.  Birrell,  from  Samuel  Johnson  to  "The  Trained  Nurse.'| 
from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  "The  American  in  Fiction." 
But  all  are  composed  in  a  manner  that  is  singularly  graceful 
and    engaging.     "1    was   so    interested    in    listening   to   the 
American  Consul,"  said  Mr.  Birrell,  after  his  praises  had  been 
comprehensively  sung  by   Mr.   Griffiths,    "that   I   forgot  of 
whom  he  was  speaking  "  ;  and  the  remark  has  every  appearance 
of  having  been  true  as  well  as  appropriate.     But  those  speeches 
in  which  Mr.  Griffiths  approached  the  particular  problem  of 
the   relations   between    England   and   his   own   country   are 
something  much  more  than  graceful  and  engaging.     They 
are  full  of  an  earnest  friendliness  which  gives  them  a  real 
nobility  ;    and  they  represent   so  well  the  ideal  for  which 
Mr.  Griffiths  was  striving  as  to  justify  the  title  of  this  volume. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Socialist 

Mr.  E.  Belfort  Bax  apologises  for  his  modest  volume  of 
memories,  Reminiscences  and  Reflections  of  a  Mid  and  Late 
Victorian  (Allen  and  Unwin,  los.  bd.  net),  by  the  plea  that 
"the  historian,  who  has  made  it  his  task  to  resuscitate  for 
his  contemporaries  a  period  of  the  past,  can  never  have  too 
much  contemporary'  material  of  this  kind  at  his  disposal.''    The 
historical  argument  is  sound  enougli  ;  but  it  happens  in  this 
particular  instance  to  be  unnecessary.     It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Bax,  as  he  confesses,  has  damped  down  somewhat  the  tone 
of   his   recollections,    has   avoided   the    piquant    revelation, 
and  has   painted   in   rather   neutral    tones    both    his    own 
personality  and  the  personalities  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
come  into  contact.     Yet  there  is  in  the  book  something  real 
and  solid,  the  soberly  stated  observations  of  an  acute'  and 
careful  observer,  which  are   in    themselves  enough   to   give 
pleasure,  since  Mr.  Bax  has  moved  all  his  life  among  interesting 
persons  and  events.      He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  ;    and  he  followed  Morris 
and  was  one  of  that  majority  on  the  executive  which,  oddly 
enough,  resigned  in  order  to  allow  the  minority  to  carry  out  its 
own  policy.     He  was  also  acquainted  with  all  the   leaders 
under  whose  hands  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  Socialist 
movement  solidified  and  took  definite  shape.    He  gives  short, 
clear  pictures  of  each  of  these  men,  which  are  none  the  less 
valuable   because  of  their  restraint   and  deficiency  in  high 
lights.      He   seems   never   much   to  have  liked  the  German 
leaders  ;    and  he  unhesitatingly  condemns  the  action  of  the 
present  German  party  in  supporting  the  war.      But  he  seems 
to  regard  this  action  as  the  inevitaljle  outcome  of  their  recent 
increasing  opportunist,  or  "  revisionist "  tendencies  ;   and  he 
feels  that  their  predecessors  would  have  shown   themselves 
worthier  of  their  internationalist  principles.   In  another  chapter 
he  describes  his  own  literary  career  and  explains  and  defends 
his  unremitting  hostility  to  the  Feminist  Movement.     In  this 
connection    it    is    amusing    to    note    that    the    most    vivid 
character  sketch  in  the   book  is  that  of  Miss  Helen  Taylor, 
the  stepdaughter  of  John  Stuart  Mill.     She  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  of  the  S.D.F.,  and  much  annoyed  him  by 
her   sense    of    her   own    importance.     She   succeeded,   how- 
ever,  in   impressing   tb'»   members  of  the  executive  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  were    accustomed    to    rise    from    their 
seats  when  she  entered  the  room.     This  touched  Mr.  Bax's 
sensibilities  on  the  raw  and  he  was  more  than  ever  annoyed 
by  the  fact  that  even  Morris  joined  in  the  senseless  practice. 
He,  therefore,  pointed  out  how  wrong  it  was  ;    and  Morris 
obligingly  promised  to  desist. 

Peter  Bell. 
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THE  book  which  lie^  before  me  is  the  chief  pubHc 
pronouncement  upon  military  policy  which  has 
appeared  during  the  course  of  the  war  from  the 
chief,  and  the  only  great  student  of  military 
history  in  this  country.  It  is  a  collection  of  ten 
essavs  and  lectures,  the  lectures  (which  form  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  book)  being  those  dehvered  at  Oxford, 
in  which  University  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  Chichele  Professor  of 
Military  History.  It  deals,  as  its  title  implies,  not  with  the 
main  strategical  problems  of  this  campaign  or  of  its  prepara- 
tion ;  still  less  with  tactical  detail.  It  is  wholly  concerned 
with  the  policy  of  a  nation  at  war  and  the  methods  in  admin- 
istration, the  type  of  administrative  view  whereby  success  in 
a  great  national  war  against  equals  can  be  obtained. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  author  of  this  remarkable  and 
promising  work  will  agree  with  me  or  not,  but  upon  reading 
it  I  would  be  inclined  to  set  down  for  its  text  this  question  : 
"Can  an  oligarchy  conduct  war?" 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  book,  Professor  Wilkinson 
answers  finally  thus  : 

Unless   the   spirit   in   which   the   constitution   has   been 
worked  for  the  last  fifty  years  is  chahged  within  the  next 
six  months,  the  constitution  and  those  who  have  worked 
it  will   disappear  in   defeat   and   revolution.     To-day   the 
submarine    and    the   aeroplane    are   telling   all    men   that 
^the   alternative   is   between   defeat   and   victory.     Victory 
cannot  be  won  by  a  government  of  amateurs.     A  govern- 
ment that  seeks  victory  must  begin  by  entrusting  the  con- 
duct of  war  to  men  who  understand  war. 
This  is  the  summary  of  what  he  has  to  say.     There  is  but 
one  point  in  which  some  of  us  would  differ  from  the  verdict. 
It  is  the  word  "fifty."     If  the  present  strain  had  come  upon 
England  fifty  years  ago  the  Government,  though  an  oligarchy, 
was  still  sufficiently  aristocratic  to  have  met  that  strain. 
It  is  not  conceivable  that  England  fighting  for  her  life  in 
1864   would   not   have  instinctively   chosen   the   best   and 
strongest  public  men  to  conduct  affairs,  nor  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  instinct  of  these  men  in  their  turn  would  not  at  once 
have    put    the  soldier    and    the    sailor    in    control    of    the 
weapons  by  which  alone  the  life  of  England  could  b'e  saved. 
Substitute  fifteen  for  fifty  and  you  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
There  is  another  term  in  this  brief  verdict  with  which 
many  would  quarrel,  but  with  which  I,  for  one,  profoundly 
agree.     It  is  the  word  "defeat."     Revolution  is  improbable. 
There  is,  I  think,  no  case  of  active  and  successful  popular 
revolution  in  all  the  history  of  aristocratic  States.     It  is 
alien  to  their  genius.    The  first  action  of  the  revolutionaries 
would  be  to  submit  themselves  to  a  fairly  large  committee, 
and  committees  always  compromise.    But  the  word  "  defeat " 
is  sound.     For  now  four  years  it  has  been  steadily  main- 
tained in   this  paper  that    the    mechanical   repetition  of  a 
certain  victory  was   as  unintelligent   as  it   was  unmilitary. 
When  equals  meet  victory  is  for  providence  or  chance  to 
decide. 

The  author  quotes  with  great  effect  a  similar  judgment 
delivered  by  him  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  In  his 
preface  he  claims  consistency  as  the'  best  gauge,  both  of 
truth  in  a  writer  and  of  value  in  his  advice,  and  anyone 
who  will  read  the  words  he  wrote  as  long  ago  as  the  Decem- 
ber of  1899,  will  agree  that  exactly  the  same  direct  and 
fundamental  conclusion  appears  there  as  appears  in  this 
boo)c,  which  passed  through  the  Press  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  last  great  German  offensive  of  March  so  nearly 
decided  adversely  the  fate  of  Europe. 

A  nation  that  is  liable  to  war  requires  men  of  war  in  its 
Government,  and,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  the  place 
for  them  is  in  the  Cabinet.  The  traditional  practice  of  having 
a  civilian  Minister  inside  the  Cabinet  with  all  the  authority, 
and  a  soldier  with  all  the  knowledge  outside  the  Cabinet, 
was  devised  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  not  for  war. 

Here  again  there  is  one  word  which  I  personally  should 
criticise,  and  which,  therefore,  as  a  reviewer  I  am  bound  to 
note.  It  is  the  word  "electioneering."  I  do  not  think  the 
system  of  having  a  professional  politician  set  over  the  soldier 
and  the  sailor  in  time  of  war  proceeds  from  the  sense  of  party 
or  f  1  om  any  electioneering  spirit .  I  think  the  motive  is  simply 
to  keep  power  in  the  hands  of  those  who  exercise  it  duringpeace. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  individual  chapter  in  the  book 
is  the  seventh,  entitled  "The  Theory  of  War."  It  was 
delivered  as  a  lecture  in  that  critical  moment  at  the  end  of 
I-'ebruary,  1916,  when  the  German  attack  on  Verdun  had 
begun  and  when  its  results  were  yet  doubtful.     We  find  in 

*  "  Government  and  the  War."    By  Spenser  Wilkinson.    Constable,  6s. 


that  chapter  a  very  remarkable  metaphor  which  I  will  quote 
for  its  terseness  of  expression  and  exactitude  : 

In  short,  a  Government  in  order  to  conduct  a  war  rightly 
must  be  endowed  with  what  I  would  venture  to  call  a  strat- 
egical conscience.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  use 
of  strategy  to  a  Government  resembled  that  of  a  clock — 
a  contrivance  to  tell  the  time.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
ensure  that  when  a  man  is  making  an  important  decision  he 
will  look  at  the  clock  ;  he  may  forget  to  think  about  the 
time.  A  man's  conscience  is  always  with  him,  speaks  to 
him  unasked,  and  makes  a  spontaneous  effort  to  prevent 
him  going  wrong.  That  is  the  service  which  the  theory, 
the  history,  or  the  science  of  war,  seated  in  its  right  place 
in  the  council  chamber  of  government,  can  render  to  a 
nation. 

It  is  this,  perhaps,  which  most  distinguishes  the  military 
from  the  immilitary  state  of  society.  In  the  one  that  con- 
science exists  and  usually  informs  its  government,  or  what 
takes  the  place  of  its  government,  once  war  has  broken  out. 
In  the  other  the  instinctive  feeling  for  war  is  lacking.  Men 
and  the  government  they  produce  are  perpetually,  even  in 
the  crisis  of  the  war,  talking  of  something  other  than  the 
supreme  business.  They  are  talking  and  thinking  of  what 
they  will  do  after  the  war  ;  of  how  terrible  war  is  ;  of  indi- 
vidual recriminations  and  ambitions — even  of  buying  off 
the  enemy.  Their  minds  are  not  absorbed  in  the  tremendous 
play  of  forces  ;  they  are  incapable  of  automatic  reaction  to 
meet    a   situation. 

Among  the  very  numerous  passages  in  the  book  to  which 
the  reader  will  turn  with  high  interest,  apart  from  its  main 
thesis,  he  will  note  a  judgment  upon  Lord  Kitchener's  posi- 
tion on  pages  256  and  257  which  is  singularly  conclusive 
and  just.  And  in  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the 
insistence  laid  by  the  author  upon  training,  and  especially 
upon  the  difference  between  the  way  in  which  the  problem 
of  training  was  envisaged  in  this  country,  accustomed  tp  a 
small  and  highly  professional  army  into  which  recruits  were 
drafted  after  a  short  training  and  became  soldiers  through 
long  experience,  and  the  conscript  system  of  the  Continent. 
It  is  in  part  this  tradition  which  inevitably  led  to  short 
training  of  recruits  for  such  a  war  as  this,  and  indirectly 
produced  the  large  proportion  of  non-combatants  to  com- 
batants. But  against  this  we  must  set  the  consideration 
that  in  no  other  way  could  the  miracle  (for  it  was  no  less) 
of  calling  up  this  enormous  organisation  in  so  short  a  time 
have  been  accomplished. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  book,  which  gives  us  lectures  delivered 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  naturally  represents  the  theory 
then  current  that  the  war,  when  it  came,  would  be  in  the 
main  a  duel  between  this  country  and  Germany,  and  that 
diary  is  set  forth  at  full  length  in  the  very  valuable  pages 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  in  which  this  sort  of  simple 
issue  is  taken  for  granted.  Now,  although  the  war  has  not 
taken  this  form,  but  broke  out  in  the  main  as  a  Franco- 
Prussian  war  which  England,  after  the  delay  of  a  few  days, 
joined,  there  is  this  elementary  truth  in  Professor  Wilkin- 
son's position  :  That  the  ultimate  object  of  Prussia  was 
the  weakening  of  British  power.  She  envisaged  acting 
against  the  undeveloped,  unindustrialised,  ill-educated, 
and  socially  largely  inchoate  mass  of  Russia  upon 
the  one  side ;  upon  the  other  side,  quite  separate  from 
her  ally  was  the  only  opponent  morally  equal, 
heavily  ha,ndicapped  in  material,  handicapped  also  by  the 
memory  of  defeat,  and  by  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  its 
form  of  Government.  I  mean  the  French  Parliamentary 
Republic.  The  latter  represented  a  force  numerically  only 
a  third  of  what  Prussia  controlled  and  in  material  far  less, 
for  the  iron  and  the  coal  were  with  Central  Europe.  The 
probable  result  of  such  a  conflict  would  have  been  the  setting 
of  the  Prussian  group  as  master  over  the  Continent.  Against 
such  a  Power  Great  Britain  and  its  scattered  system  of 
Dependencies  would  not  have  held.  Great  Britain  seemed 
to  modern  Prussia  the  chief  antagonist,  because  Great  Britain 
had  achieved  what  modern  Prussia  most  desires  to  achieve, 
an  industrial  and  commercial  civilisation  of  great  wealth 
with  Dependencies  in  varying  order  far  oversea.  Prussia 
and  her  system  under  the  modern  (and  let  us  hope  ephemeral) 
title  of  "The  German  Empire"  seemed  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  the  chief  rival,  because  the  rivalry  was  in 
things  which  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  desired. 

Here  history  teaches  an  ironic  lesson  which  I  will  do  no 
more  than  state  and  leave  it  at  that  :  Most  of  the  great 
conflicts  of  history  have  taken  place  over  matters  which 
seemed.even  to  an  immediate  posterity,  unimportant.      H  B, 
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A  Lost  Art  :   By  G.  C.  Williamson 


IN  the  Louvre,  in;  the 
riritish  Museum,  and  in 
the  Pier}x>nt  Morgan  col- 
lection in  New  York  arc 
certain  wonderful  pieces 
o{  "^carved  woodwork  which 
merit  consideration  ;is  they  en- 
shrine examples  of  minute 
carving  almost  unequalled  in 
skill  and  dexterity. 

There  are  a  few  detached  ex- 
amples of  the  same  work  to  be 
seen  in  the  museums  of  Vienna, 
Cologne,  and  Copenhagen,  and 
in  a  few  private  collections  such 
as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ;  but  the  finest  examples 
of  all,  and '  those  which  are 
illustrated  in  our  pages,  were 
obtained  at  enormous  cost  by 
the  eminent  American  collector 
to  whom  we  have  just  made 
allusion. 

The  objects  are  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal character,  and  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  large  rosary 

beads  of  boxwood,  intended  to  ,  ^     •,. 

adorn  as  terminal  beads,  a  costume  rosary,  and  on  a  portrait 
in  the  Brussels  Museum,  ascribed  to  Christopher  Amberger 
and' belonging  to  the  very  eariy  sixteenth  century,  there  is 

depicted  an  old  man, 
with  a  long,  white, 
silky  beard,  telling 
his  beads,  and  passing 
through  his  fingers 
the  beads  of  a  rosary 
terminated  by  a  large 
sphere  within  a  silver 
chased  cover,  very 
similar  indeed  to  an 
example  now  in  Mr. 
Morgan's  possession. 
The  origin  of  these 
beads  was  Flanders. 
It  seems  to  be  possi- 
ble that  originally  the 
work  was  English, 
because  in  Clement 
Armstrong's  treatise 
Boxwood  on  The  Staple  of  this 

Realtne,  circa  1520, 
he  speaks  of  such  fine 
carving  in  boxwood  balls  carried  on  in  Kent,  and  sustaining 
30  or  40  men  in  a  village  as  a  handicraft,  but  goes  on  to 
grumble,  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion,  at  the  industry  having 
been  carried  to  Flanders,  actively  adopted  there,  and,  in 
consequence,  having  perished  in  England. 

The  examples  of  this  wonderful  work  which  have  survived 
are  certainly  Flemish,  as  can  be  proved  in  more  than  one  way. 

Many    of    the 
inscriptions,     or 
detaclied    words 
upon    them,  are 
Flemish,    and 
even  where  there 
are      quotations 
from  the  Bible,  in 
Latin,    they   are 
not  found  exactly 
corresponding  to 
the  Vulgate  but 
from  a  local  and 
Flemish  version. 
Furthermore,  on 
the  only  example 
on     which     are 
quotations  from 
the  fathers,    we 
find,  in  addition 
to    St.    Bernard 
and  St.  August- 
ine's words,  sen- 
tences     from 
Guerriccus 


■'  IK 


^ff; 


% 


Diptycji  of  Larvcd  iioxwooa 
Representing  the  Nativity  and  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory 

that  these  beads,  shrines, 


Rosary 


Bead  of  Carved 
(closed) 


it 


Rosary  Bead  of  Carved  Boxwood 
Representing  the  Way  of  the  Cross  and  the 


Abbas,  a  father  whose  works 
were  the  subject  of  special  at- 
tention at  that  time  in  Flemish 
religious  homes. 

These  extraordinary  objects, 
the  carving  in  which  repre- 
sents a  veritable  tour-de-force, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
toys  or  trifles.  They  are  works 
of  art  reduced  to  infinitesimal 
proportions,  but  the  conception 
of  which  is  remarkable.  A  Bel- 
gian authority  writing  about 
them  says:  "their  firmness 
and  freedom  of  execution  gives 
the  impression  that  the  artist 
had  the  power  to  produce  the 
same  object  on  a  far  larger 
scale." 

Their  decoration  also  is 
always  serious,  never  relaxing 
into  frivolity,  another  evidence 
of  their  close  connection  with 
all  Flemish  religious  art,  stolid, 
serious,  and  dignified. 

It  has  been  suggested,  with 
some    show     of     probability, 

- --.   and  diptychs  were  put   on  sale 

at"somTnotabTe  Monastic  house,  or  place  of  special  sanctity, 
for  wealthy  pilgrims  to  purchase  and  take  home  as  souvenirs. 

Jt  is  possible  that 
commissions  for  exe- 
cuting them  may 
have  been  accepted. 
The  t)uke  of  Devon- 
shire's Paternoster 
Bead  certainly  be- 
longed toHenry  VIII., 
and  has  his  name  and 
arms  upon  it.  By 
the  king  it  was  given 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  from  thence  its 
history  is  clear  and 
well  defined.  The 
Mass  of  St.  Gregory, 
which  appears  on  one 
leaf  of  our  diptych, 
is  its  principal  adorn- 
ment, and  in  archi- 
tectural details  it  is 
thoroughly   Flemish. 

The  diptych  in  question,  with  quotations  from  the  fathers, 
which,  at  length,  we  were  able  to  trace  and  identify,  belonged 
at  one  time  to  the  Royal  House  of  Spain,  while  the  Shrine 
with  the  Crucifixion,  and  having  below  circular  panels  repre- 
senting the  career  of  Samson,  was  at  one  time  a  treasured 
possession  of  fhe  Hapsburg  House. 

Only  one  example  in  all  Europe  is  signed  ;  we  know  little  of 

their  makers  or 
origin,  and  we 
move  too  fast  in 
these  days  for 
any  such  slow, 
painstaking  work 
to  be  remuner- 
ative. They  re- 
present a  lost 
art  of  the  very 
part  of  Belgium 
now  under  the 
foot  of  the  Hun, 
and  the  monastic 
houses  from 
whence  they 
sprang  and 
which  many 
of  them  adorn- 
ed, have  now 
perished  for 
ever  and  been 
covered  by  the 
wild  confusion  of 
war. 


Medallion,  representing  the  Feast  of 
Ahasuerus 


(open) 
Crucifixion 
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SER  VICE  BREECHES 

MADE  AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 


For  inspection,  and  to 
enable  us  to  meet  im- 
mediate requirements, 
we  keep  on  hand  a 
number  of  pairs  of 
breeches,  or  we  can  cut 
and  try  a  pair  on  the 
same  day,  and  complete 
the  next  day  if  urgently 
wanted. 

To  those  who  order  their 
breeches  and  other  service 
clothes  from  us  we  assure  fine, 
wear-resisting  materials,  skilful 
cutting,  honest  tailor-work, 
and  more — the  certain  advan- 
'  tage  of  ripe  experience. 

A  good  name  among  sportsmen 
for  nearly  a  century  is  a  sure 
measure  of  our  particularability 
in  breeches-making,  to  which 
gratifying  testimony  is  now  also 
given  by  the  many  recommend- 
ations from  officers. 


Ptttt4rns  and  Ftrm  for  self-measurement  at  request. 


GRANT  AND  GOCKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PICCADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Lt<L 

Manufacturers  of  Revolvers,  Automatic 

Pistols,    and   all    kinds    of   High-Class 

Sporting  Guns  and  Rifles, 


CONTRACTORS   TO    HIS    MAJESTY'S    NAVY.    ARMY, 
INDIAN    AND   COLONIAL    FORCES. 


Ta  be  obtained  from  all  Qun  Dealers,  and  Wholesale  only  at 
Head  Office  and  Showrooms  : 

WEAMAN    STREET.    BIRMINGHAM. 

London    Depot : 

78  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 


(Paleni 

No. 
12699 

-1909) 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

fVorn  txUnsivtly  by  Offictrs  of  Him 
Majesty's    and   the    Allied    I'orcti. 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


Rtint  fusilivety  Non-frayahU 

LUPTON'S  '^'"=>"  '°°''  Neat  and  Smart.  They  are  most  moderate 
jj.  .___,  _  in  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from  all  High-class  Military 
f  U  1    i  III  ti  ^      Tailors  and  Hosiers. 

//  ordered.  Puttees  made  ipeclally  to  wind  on  the  recerie  uay,  and  to    Usteii    the    tape 
round  the  ankle  for  riding. 

ASK   K)R  LUPTON'S  PVTTF.F.S. 

Manufsc   ASTRACHANS   Ltd.,    Albert   Mill,    Allan   St.,    BRADFORD. 

luitd    by  London  Agent:  A.  STRICKLAND.  31  Bow  Lane.  B.C. 

=  WHOLESALE  ONLY.  - 


■The  Original  Cording' s.  Estd.  1839- 


The"Equitor"  is 


mSGD.) 


guaranteed 
Waterproof 


The  "  Equitor  "  is  posi- 
tively waterproof,  the 
whole  day  long,  in  the 
heaviest  of  rain.  .  It  is 
the  "  safe "  coat  for  a 
man  on  Active  Service, 
who  must  keep  dry,  or 
hesilth  and  comfort  will 
suffer. 

A  special  feature  of  the 
"  E  q  u  i  t  or  "  is  the 
attached  riding  apron, 
which,  when  not  in  use, 
fastens  back  conve- 
niently,   out    of    sight. 

In  our  light-weigbt  No.  31  ma- 
terial, the  (Jriceof  the  "Equitor" 
is  105/-;  of  our  No.  11,  a 
strong,  mediuni-weight  cloth, 
120/-;  withoutapron,  15/- less. 
We  can  also  recommend  an 
"Equitor"  (without  apron)  in 
our  No.  22  cloth,  at  70/- 

A  detachable  fleece  inner  coat 
(adding  warmth  and  minimising 
the  ill-effects  of  exposure  at 
night)  can  be  had  in  two  quali- 
ties—No.  I  (fine  wool),  62/6; 
No.  2,  40/- 


Wlien  ordering  an  "  Equitor  '  Coat  please  state' height  and  chf  st  measure 
and  send  remiitance  (which  will  be  returned  promptly  if  the  coat 
is    not    approved),    or    give    home     address     and     btasiness     reference. 

Illustrated  List  at  request, 

WATERPROOFERS 
'LTD.  TO  H.M.  THE  KING 

Om/v  Addresses: 

19  PIGCA  DILL  Y,  W.  1,  &  35  st  jamess  st..  s.  w.i 


J.  C.  CORDING  &  C£ 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

//r  PEACE  <z%/  WAR 


D' 


gEFORB    THE    WAR   B.S.A.  Rrfles  held  first  place   io  popularity 
because  they   cembined   the  highest   quality   and  accuracy  with  low 
cost.     These  characceristice  were  the  result  of  expert  designing,  the  use  of 
highest  grade  materials  ond  ezteooive  facilities. 

JURING  THH  WAR  the  RS.A.  plant,  now  vastly  extended, 
has  been  derotedi  exclusively  to  the  manu'^acture  of  the  millions  of 
L.ee-£n(ield  Rifles  and  Lewis  Machine  Guns  required  for  our  great 
Imperial  Armieo. 

A  FTER    THE    WAR    the    great    reputation    of    B.S,A.    productions, 
retained  and  increased  in  the  heavy  stress  of  war,  will  ensure  that 
the  B.S.A  sporting  and  match  rifles  and  guns  will  embody  all  the  features 
that  the  roost  discriminating  sportsman  can  possibly  desire. 


The  B.S.A.  Lee-Eaficld  Military  and  Naval  Rifle. 
^"  ■  1^1  ■-.        ■  ■ ^^~-, 


Tiie  Lewis  Machine  LJun,  made  by  ttic 
B.S.A.  Co.,  Ltd. 

FRE:e 

Send  for  a  copy  •/  "  Rin$  Sights  and  thtir  AdjustmtnU  "  mnd  Ut  ut  Mtt 

your  naim  and  adttrhs  to  that  lue  may  advise  ym  of  divilopmentt. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO. 

LTD. 
ENGLAND. 


BIRMINGHAM,  / 


y 


»♦  »  »»♦♦•■•■♦»•  »  »  ■  »  < 
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An-on 

Underwear 

For  Style,  Sense,  Service, 
and  Comfort,  has  secured 
unparalleled  popularity. 

An-on  is  Built  Loose,  But- 
tons like  a  Coat,  and  does 
not  ruffle  either  your  shirt 
or  your  temper. 

Wear  An-on  and  you  will 
never  v^rear  overhead  gar- 
ments again. 

Jl   List  of  Selling  Agents   aill 

An-on,  66  Ludga 


Made  in  Drawers,  Vests, 
and  Union  Suits  in  Fine  All- 
Wool  Taffeta*  Pure  Silk 
(White  and  Coloured), 
Mixed  Wool  and  Cotton 
Taffeta,  and  An-on  Cotton. 

Sold  in  sizes  graded  to  fit 
all  figures. 

Perfect  in  quality,  wear 
and  workmanship. 

be   sent   on   application  to 

te  Hill,  E.G. 4. 


Cold, 

£10 


Sil 

£3/15 

H>lf-Hunt« 
Cover, 

£4/4/. 


Cold 

£11/11 


J.  W.  BENSON 

LTD. 

•Actioe  Seruice' WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Luminous  Figures  and  Hands. 

Warranted  Timekeepers 

In  Silver  Cases,  with  Screw  Bezel  and 

Back.  S3  15s.      Gold.  £10. 

With  Hunter  or  Half-Hunter  Cover, 

Silver.   84  4s.      Gold,  £11    lis. 

Others  in  Silver  from  £3  3s. 

Military  Badge  Brooches. 


Jiny  Regimental  Q)aJge  Verfeclly 

Modelled. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Skticiei  sent  for  approval. 

OLD  BOND  ST.,  W.l 


d  62  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C.4 


FORTNUN  &  MASON'S 

SELECTED    PROVISIONS. 

The    "AUGUST"    Box. 

NO     COUPONS     REQUIRED. 


Pur^e     de    Foles    Gras 
Sardines    a    la    Bordelaise 
Pilchards    In    Oil 
Real    Turtle    Soup 
Baralaria    Prawns 


Shrimp     Paste 
Sainton     Trout 
Greengage    Pudding 
Lemon    Squash 
Assorted     Biscuits 


Price   £1   :  1   :  0 

By   Post  to   France  22/6,  to  Mediterranean   26/6. 

tnciuding  Imuranct. 


Thousands  of  Fortnum  &  Mason  boxes  are  being  sent  to  Officers  and  Men  of 

the   British   Forces.      The  War   Catalo^c   of   goods  selected  as  the  result  of 

three  years'  ezperieoce  in  this  war  posted  on  application. 

FORTNUM    6    MASON.    LTD., 
182  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,   W.l. 

Depot   for   Military   "DEXTER"   Weatherproofs. 


l^r- 


^0pen  Road 

that  stretches  mile  beyond  mile  through  the 
green  countryside  is  the  delight  of  the 
cyclist  who  rides  a  B.S.  A.  Bicycle.  Cycling 
enables  one  to  realize  how  many  really  beau- 
tiful places  are  close  at  home,  and  remember 
there    is    health    and  pleasure   in   cycling. 

BSA 

BICYCLES 


NEW  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


THE     BIRMINGHAM    SMALL    ARMS    CO.,    LTD. 
SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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WATERMAN'S     IDIC.-NL     still 
maintains   the  reputation   of 
being,    as    Mr.    Bennet    Burleigh, 
the    famous    War    Correspondent, 
said  long  ago,   "the  only  fountain 
'^     pen  which  does 
not   dry   up   or 
blubber   in  the 
desert." 

Watern^an's 
(Ideal] 

styles  specially    "^-iC^S?^     tKommendod 

f«r  A  crive  Service,  being  extra  strong  and  large 

No.  5«  iSelf-FlUet!.  20/-  !  No. « (Safetyl,  20/ 

Of  Stationers  aiKl  Jewellers  everywhere. 

l.  0.  BLOAH,  Ltd.,  Sdt  39tn  Coirntr,  Klngiwiy,  1J"J<». 

and  J»  ShStesSiri-  Avenue,  W.i.  [W.0.2. 
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Capt.  M.  ——,  B.E.F.,  France,  writes:— 

"  Your  ioles  are  abtolulely  O.K.' 
Lieut.  C.  V. ,  B.E.F.,  France,   writes: — ^^ 

*■  By  wealing  them,  my  boots  last  twice  as  long.  ' 

Phillips'  'Military' 

SOLES  AND  HEELS 

£Vi  Thin  rubbcf  platet.  with  raised  studs,  to  be  attached  on 
il  top  of  ordinary  soles  and  heeU,  giving  complete  protection 
from  wear<    The  rubber  used  is  six  times  more  durable 
than  leather. 

tfjl  They  impart  srnoothnest  to  the  tread,  givegrip,  andpre- 
J  vent  slipping. 


Feet  kept  dry  in  wet  weather.     Ideal  (or 

FROM  ALL  BOOTMAKERS. 

STOUT  (Active  Service)        5/6  per  set 

LIGHT  (Supply  temporarily  tuspendeti  owing 

to  enormou)  demaoti  for  STOUT)        .  ■  4/-  „ 

LADIES'  (Limited  supply  only)                    . ,  3/-  , 

With  slight  extra  charge  for  fixing. 
Spare  HeeU — Stout,  2/-;   Light,  1/6;   Ladies',  I /- per  pair 

PHILLIPS'    PATENTS,    Ltd.     (Depl.     F.3) 
142-6  Old  Street,  LONDON,  E.C.L 


t'.S.^.  &•  Canadian 

Parents  for 
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The  German  Retreat 

THK  week  has  been  marked,  up  to  the  moment  of 
f;oing  to  press,  by  the  final  decision  of  the  enemy 
to  retire  from  his  positions  upon  the  Marne  and 
to  fall  back  upon  some  prepared  position  between 
Soissons  and  Rheims,  which  has  doubtless  been 
long  established  by  our  a\dators,  but  on  which  there  is  no 
public  information.  This  movement,  which  the  enemy  had 
long  hesitated  to  accept  (perhaps  because  of  the  political 
effect  which  it  might  have  within  the  German  Empire,  or 
perhaps  because  he  hoped  for  some  reversal  of  the  situation) 
was  begun  under  the  cover  of  darkness  last  Friday,  and  is 
continuing  at  the  moment  of  writing.  The  eleven  miles 
upon  the  Marne  itself  which  dominate  and  cut  the  great 
railway  line  to  the  East  were  given  up,  and  the  movement 
continued  uninterruptedly  northward  during  the  subsequent 
forty-eight  hours.  The  prime  cause  of  the  enemy's  taking 
this  decision  was  the  Franco-American  pressure  upon  the 
little  town  of  Fere.  This  town  was  at  once  the  railhead 
of  the  enemy,  his  principal  advahce  ba^e  and  the  nodal 
point  on  which  the  road  communications  of  half  the  sadient 
converged.  It  was  impossible  to  hold  anything  to  the  south 
of  it  when  once  its  use  as  a  centre  of  supply  had  been  rendered 
too  dangerous  by  Allied  fire.  For  a  whole  week  the  enemy's 
chief  efforts  had  been  made  to  save  the  approaches  to  Fere, 
and  had  thrown  in  very  strong  reinforcements  by  Oulchy- 
le-Chateau,  which  covers  Fere  upon  the  west  and  to  the 
north  of  that  place.  But  he  was  beaten  out  of  the  p)ositions 
he  had  taken,  and  on  three  successive  days  the  range  under 
which  the  cross-roads  of  Fere  were  held  by  the  Franco- 
American  artillery  diminished  from  nine  to  seven  and  seven 
to  four  thousand  yards,  after  which  point  the  place  was 
clearly  untenable.  It  was  entered  upon  the  evening  of 
Sunday  last,  July  28th,  and  on  that  day  the  hne  of  retreat, 
which  was  still  continuing,  ran  due  north  of  Ville,  and  was 
so  drawn  that  only  at  one  point  were  any  enemy  guns  within 
nine  thousand  yards  of  the  main  eastern  railway,  and  this 
important  Allied  communication  may  now  be  regarded  as 
secure.  The  number  of  divisions  identified  in  the  whole  of 
the  operations,  from  the  beginning  of  the  great  German 
offensive  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  moment  of  writing,  is  just  on 
seventy,  an  identification  which  shows  that  the  plan  of  the 
last  great  attack  was  drawn  to  the  scale  of  the  first  great 
venture  in  March.  Such  numbers  do  not  leave  a  sufficient 
margin  to  the  enemy  for  a  second  effort  of  the  same  kind. 
There  is,  further,  this  great  difference  between  the  present 
situation  and  that  of  four  months  ago— that  the  Allied 
strength  is  now  steadily  increasing. 

Misrepresentation  as  an  Art 

It  is  a  constant  source  of  surprise  to  British  readers  that 
opinions  hostile  to  the  Government  and  to  Imperial  policy 


are  so  cjindidly  pubhshed  in  the  German  Press.  The  case  ■ 
of  Maximilian  Harden,  with  his  brutal  assertion  that  there  is 
no  disagreement  between  the  British 'and  German  Govern- 
ment about  the  criminal  nature  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium, 
is  a  case  in  point.  How  can  German  moral — the  foundation 
of  which  is  a  mental  enslavement  to  the  Imperial  military 
machine  —  survive  such  crushing  indictments  ?  English 
people  still  believe  that  opinion  is  swayed  and  actually  formed 
by  argument  in  the  daily  Press.  Xlie  German  Government 
realises  that  all  opinion  is  founded  upon  facts.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  distortion  and  misrepresentation  of  facts  that  their 
propaganda,  positive  and  negative,  is  directed.  This  is  why 
the  success  of  the  submarine  is  habitually  exaggerated  by 
100  per  cent.,  and  the  man-power  of  the  Allies  understated 
by  50  per  cent.  On  the  eve  of  the  offensive,  to  the  collapse  of 
which  American  skill  and  valour  lias  contributed  so  signally, 
the  Lokal  Anzeiger  published  a  moderately  worded  article  to 
prove  that  the  American  forces  in  France  were  insignificant 
in  numbers,  and  must  remain  insignificant  at  least  until 
1920.  They  were  no  doubt  composed  of  men  of  fine  physique 
and  of  high  courage.  But,  being  untrained,  they  were  little 
better  than  raw  militia,  without  discipline  or  coherence. 
They  could  never  be  turned  into  professional  soldiers,  and 
were  therefore  negligible.  They  could  never  be  a  decisive 
factor.  The  events  of  the  last  ten  days  will,  we  may  be 
sure,  be  so  presented  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  the 
German  public  realises  the  difference  between  these  views 
and  the  truth.  It  must  take  time  before  this  truth  goes 
home,  and  Germany  realises  the  incalculable  value  to  the 
Allies  of  a  reinforcement,  the  first  ten  million  of  which  will 
be  Grade  I.  men,  with  a  high  aptitude  for  the  arts  of  fighting. 

Lord  Lansdowne's  Lotteries 

Lord  Lansdowne — a  man.  it  seems,  of  varied  activities — 
has  been  introducing  a  Bill  legitimising  lotteries  for  war 
charities.  We  can  understand  people  thinking  that  it  is 
unpleasant  that  money  for-  absolutely  necessary  expenditure 
should  have  to  be  raised  by  ingenious  appeals  of  every  sort 
to  private  people  ;  but  if  the  Government  is  unable  to  make 
provision,  then  it  has  to  be  made  by  somebod\'  else  ;  and,  in 
any  case,  there  are  instances  of  charities  which  are  quite 
deserving,  but  which  a  Government  might  well  feel  not 
entitled  to  subsidise.  We  can  also  understand  people  thinking 
that  it  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  people  whom  we  cannot 
tempt  to  subscribe  unless  we  offer  them  a  chance  of  profit. 
But  there  are  such  people  ;  and  we  most  of  us  have  a  tinge 
of  the  get-rich-quick  speculator  in  us  ;  and,  looking  facts  in 
the  face,  we  cannot  deny  that  lotteries  for  war  charities  arc 
likely  to  be  highly  productive.  There  remains,  therefore, 
the  one  objection  of  which  most  has  been  heard  ;  the  objec- 
tion of  those  who  scream  if  they  hear  the  word  "lottery." 
Very  often  they  are  people  who  have  held,  at  church  bazaars 
and  elsewhere. .  lotteries  (camouflaged  as  "raffles")  which 
have  only  •  differed  from  the  ordinary  lottery  by  offering, 
as  prizes,  utterly  useless  cushions  or  walking-sticks,  instead 
of  highly  useful  Treasury  Notes.  Still  more  often,  beyond 
doubt,  they  are  people  who  (during  rubber  booms  and  oil 
booms)  have  bought  shares  which  they  knew  nothing  about, 
purely  as  a  gamble  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  lottery- 
ticket-taker.  One  form  of  gambUng  differs  little  from 
another.  And  though  we  do  not  desire — we  do  not  think 
there  is  much  risk  of  it — the  population  of  this  country  to 
sjjend  as  much  time  thinking  about  lotteries  as  it  used  to 
take  scrutinising  "evening"  papers  for  the  latest  "prices," 
we  cannot  see  the  slightest  moral  or  social  objection  to  a  few 
lotteries  specially  authorised  for  particular  purposes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  war  charity  lotteries  have  quietly  pro- 
ceeded without  anyone  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  them. 
There  are  London  clubs  which  have  continued  their  tradi- 
tional Derby  sweeps,  dcoting  the  bulk  of  the  proceeds  to 
charity.  Is  it  that  the  real  fear  of  those  who  oppose  legalisa- 
tion of  lotteries  is  that  the  working  classes  may  be  tempted 
to  waste  their  substance  ?  If  so — to  say  nothing  more — we 
think  that  they  exaggerate  the  attractiveness  of  ticket- 
buying  as  a  habit  as  compared  with  other  methods  of  specula- 
tive, or  even  non-speculative,  expenditure. 
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The  German  Retreat:   By  H.  Belloc 


PL'BLIC  opinion  has  only  tardily  seized  the.  truth 
tliat  the  war  changed  in  character  upon  the  evening 
of  Monda\-,  July  15th.  It  was  then  clear  that  the 
Germans  had  slipped  and  stumbled  heavily  on  the 
threshold  of  their  offensive.  By  half-past  ten  of 
the  morning  of  July  i8th  the  great  counter-stroke,  planned' 
by  Petain,  ordered  by  Foch,  and  delivered  by  Mangin  and 
Degoutte,   restored  the  initiative  to  the  Allies. 

After  the  experiences  of  Caporetto,  St.  Quentin  and  the 
Chemin-des- Dames  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  observer  in 
the  West  should  come  to  a  mood  in  which  he  would  doubt  any 
good  news.  It  was  impossible  that  the  same  writers  and 
politicians  who  had  talked  so  contidcHtly  of  the  line  in  the 
West  being  "unbreakable,"  should-  not,  after  it  had  been 
thoroughly  broken,  abstain  not  only  from  prophesy,  but 
even  from  judgment. 

Now,  prophesy  in  all  human  affairs,  but  particularly  in 
war,  is  futile.  Judgment  is  not.  We  can  always  state 
(within  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  at  least)  the  factors  of 
a  problem  and  estimate  the  probabilities  it  affords.  Further 
than  that  we  cannot  go.  But  to  hesitate  in  so  simple  a 
task  is  as  much  an  error  as  the  other  extreme  of  confidently 
foretelling  victory  and  pretending  to  read  events  to  come. 

The  present  situation  has  elements  upon  which  we  can 
found  a  certain  judgment.    The  plain  facts  before  us  are  these: 

After  the  tremendous  captures  in  Italy  last  autumn,  and 
in  France  and  Flanders  this  spring,  and  before  the  coming 
into  the  field  of  anv  appreciable  American  contingents,  the 
enemy  enjoyed  not  only  his  new  tactical  instrument,  but  a 
considerable  numerical  majority  as  well.  The  two  together 
made  the  position   exceedingly  grave. 

He  seemed  able  by  his  new  tactical  instrument  to  break  a 
line  when  and  where  he  would.  Counting  from  Rheims  to 
the  North  Sea  (much  more  than  half  the  working  part  of  the 
Western  line),  he  had  broken  the  old  quasi-permanent  forti- 
fication, forced  back  his  opponents,  and  restored  a  war  of 
movement  everywhere  save  in  two  short  fragments  that 
still  held  :  the  marshy  lower  part  of  the  Yser  and  the  stretch 
between  Givenchy  and  the  Vimy  Ridge.  Everywhere  else 
the  Allies  st(X)d  in  rapidly  construct-ed  trenches  and  upon  a 
line  in  constant  fluctuation.  Everywhere  they  had  been 
thrust  back.     Everywhere  they  were  in  peril. 

Two  features  alone  appeared  in  favour  of  our  cause.  Both 
of  them  were  unexpected  by  the  enemy  when  he  planned  those 
great  offensives  which  should  have  given  him  a  decision  in 
this  Slimmer  of  igi8. 

Tlie  first  of  these  features  was  the  unexpectedly  high 
losses  which  the  enemy  had  sustained.  These  were  due  in 
each  case  to  the  fact  that,  though  he  broke  the  line,  he  was 
uiftible  to  prevent  its  reforming  far  back,  and  when  that  had 
taken  place  he  invariably  refused  to  accept  the  situation, 
and  continued  to  hammer  too  long  in  the  hope  of  forcing  a 
complete  rupture. 

Unexpected  Casualties 

These  great  efforts  were  exceedingly  expensive.  For 
example  :  His  hrst  success  at  .Caporetto  was  very  cheaply 
won  ;  but  he  threw  awaj'  great  numbers  in  the  early  part  of 
November  by  attempting  to  break  the  northern  flank  of  the 
Piave  line.  In  the  great  victory'  he  won  at  St.  Quentin  he 
paid  a  ^leavy  price  for  his  failure  of  the  first  day,  and  then 
again  a  fortnight  later  threw  away  masses  of  men  in  his 
attempt  to  force  his  way  to  the  Somme  Valley  and  to  Amiens, 
in  which  attempt  he  failed.  On  the  Lys,  immediately  after, 
he  lost  little  in  his  break-through  on  April  9th  and  loth, 
but  his  expenses  in  men  increased  with  every  day  until  in 
the  battle  of  April  29th  he  was  brought  to  a  standstill  with 
such  heavy  loss  that  it  took  him  a  month  to  recruit.  He 
completely  destroyed  the  defences  of  the  Chemin-des-Dames 
on  May  27th.  He  did  it  in  a  couple  of  hours  with  astonishingly 
little  loss.  But  when  he  had  established  his  great  salient  of 
the  Tardcnois  he  went  on  hammering  for  more  than  a  week, 
along  the  western  edge  of  it,  at  a  great  cost  in  men  and  with 
no  appreciable  result,  until  he  was  again  finally  held.  Defini- 
tive losses  (counting  dead,  mutilated,  and  prisoners)  were 
probably  in  this  series  of  actions  nearly  as  high  upon  our 
side  as  upon  his,  liut  they  were  far  higher  on  his  side  tlian 
he  had  budgeted  for,  and  this  was  proved  by  the  long  delay 
which  each  successive  check  imposed  upon  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  second  feature  in  our  favour— the  growth 
of  American  recruitment — was  unexpectedly  rapid. 


The  dehvery  of  men  across  the  Atlantic,  thanks  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  American  system  aod  its  admirable  organisa- 
tion, was  far,  far  moi;e  than  the  enemy  had  thought  possible. 
It  increased  enormously  after  the  disasters  of  last  March. 
What  is  perhaps  more  remarkable,  the  rate  of  American 
training  in  the  French  camps,  the  rate  at  which  the  men 
who  had  completed  their  preliminary  instruction  in  the 
United  States  were  turned  out  from  the  "  bottle  neck  "  6i 
special  instruction  in  France,  was  something  which  the 
enemy  had  not  conceived  possible.  Appreciable  new  Ameri- 
can contingents  had  already  appeared  in  line  by  April.  In 
May  they  were  considerable.  In  the  month  of  June  the  effect 
of  this  new  factor,  coupled  with  the  enemy  losses,  began  to 
tell.  Not  only  were  the  American  troops  greater  in  number 
than  had  been  allowed  for  by  the  enemy,  but  they  were  of 
far  greater  tactical  value  than  had  been  allowed  for  by  him. 
Whether  negatively  (as  holding  in  parts  of  the  line  while 
the  French  and  British  attacked  in  others)  or  positively 
(as  instruments  of  attack),  their  presence  began  to  count 
for  more  and  more. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  change  might  have  been  noted 
by  any  careful  observer  as  early  as  the  second  week  in  June. 

It  was  upon  the  gth  of  that  month  that  the  Germans 
attempted  to  reduce  the  salient  of  Compiegne,  dangerously 
pinched  between  their  earlier  advance  from  St.  Quentin  and 
their  later  advance  from  the  Chemin-des-Dames.  This 
attempt  is  known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Matz.  It  was  the 
first  failure  upon  a  large  scale  of  the  new  tactical  method  the 
enemy  had  discovered.  An  advance  of  a  few  miles  in  the 
centre  ;  the  turning  of  the  Lassigny  Hills,  and  a  withdrawal 
by  a  short  distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Noyon,  was 
followed  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  the  battle  by  a 
counter-attack  under  General  Mangin-  upon  the  left  of  the 
centre,  which  completely  broke  this  preliminary  offensive 
and  brought  it  to  an  end. 

The  enemy  had  used  upon  this  occasion  somewhat  less 
than  thirty  divisions  .first  and  last.  It  was  not  his  main  or 
final  attack.  It  was  only,  as  I  have  said,  a  preliminary 
towards  it.  But  his  failure  was  ominous  of  the  future.  It 
was  clear  both  that  the  growth  of  numbers  on  the  Allied 
side  and  that  experience  of  the  enemy's  new  tactical  method, 
with  the  discovery  of  corresponding  methods  for  meeting  it, 
were  turning  the  tables. 

Nevertheless,  the  enemy  determined  upon  one  more  great 
throw,  and  we  know  from  prisoners,  and  even  from  his  own 
Press,  what  was  expected  of  it.  It  was  to  be  decisive.  He 
waited  between  five  and  six  weeks  accumulating  a  force 
appro.ximately  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  struck  in  his 
vast  effort  of  March.  Then  upon  Monday,  July  15th,  he 
launched  an  offensive  over  an  even  greater  sector  than  that 
of  his  vast  opening  attack  of  four  months  before.  He  fell  upon 
the  Allies  in  a  sector  of  55  miles  of  which  Rheims  was  the 
centre,  and  which  was  held  almost  entirely  by  French  troops, 
but  with  certain  American  contingents  upon  the  extreme 
left.  He  had  little,  if  any,  less  than  60  divisions  present, 
and  was  prepared  to  call  in  case  of  success  upon  more  from 
the  north.  The  foroe  used  in  the  great  attack  of  March, 
when  he  was  still  untouched,  was  no  larger. 

Even  as  early  as  the  evening  of  that  day  (July  15th)  it 
was  clear  that  he  had  failed.  Upon  his  left,  east  of  Rheims, 
between  that  ruined  city  and  the  Argonne,  a  special  organisa- 
tion of  the  defensive  in  depth — a  wise  and  secret  retirement, 
coupled  with  advanced  observation  informing  advanced 
batteries,  had  caused  him  to  launch  his  blow  into  the  void 
at  a  vast  loss  in  men  from  the  informed  French  guns.  The 
25  divisions  which  he  had  here — nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
infantry — were  ruined,  and  have  not  since  been  able  to  strike 
again.  Upon  his  right  between  Chateau-Thierry  and  Rheims 
he  crossed  the  Marne  with  eight  divisions,  having  another 
eight  holding  the  front  of  the  Mountain  of  Rheims  and 
pushing  into  its  outskirts,  while  behind  these  15  and  more 
were  ready  to  follow  up  any  success. 

But  in  the  very  first  day  his  extreme  right  above  Chateau- 
Thierry  was  thrown  back  by  a  newly  arrived  American 
contingent,  powerful,  in  quality  as  in  number,  beyond  his 
expectation.  The  left  of  those  of  his  forces  which  had 
crossed  the  Marne  pushed  up  the  Epernay  Road,  but  were 
held  by  the  French.  He  filled  the  two  following  days  (Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  the  ifith  and  17th)  with  futile  attempts 
to  enlarge  this  bridge-head. 

Then,  on  Thursday,  the  i8th,  came  the  movement  which 
changed  the  character  of  the  war.     The  French  on  the  north. 
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under  Mangin.  their  line  continued  by  the  Amencans  upon 
the  south,  struck  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  right  behind 
the  Marne  crossings  of  the  Germans.  They  struck  from 
Cutry  southwards  towards  Chateau-Thierry  upon  a  front  of 
20  miles,  effected  a  complete  surprise,  and  reversed  the 
whole  strategic  position. 

Every  German  division  west  of  Rheims  was  immcdiatelv 
thrown  from  the  offensive  to  the  defensive.  The  whole 
situation  of  that  \-ast  body  of  men  west  of  Rheims— already 
more  than  300,000  strong,  and  destined  to  grow  rapidly  as 
reinforcements  were  sent  for — was  now  one  of  peril. 

They  were  not,  indeed,  condemned  to  decisive  defeat. 
'Hieir  'communications  were  not  cut.  The  issue  by  which 
they  might  retire  was  v,erv  broad.  They  could  even,  if  tlicy 
chose,  hang  on  to  their  existing  lines,  or,  at  least,  retire  but 
slowly  as  long  as  they  could  pay  the  price  in  murderous 
counter-attacks.  But  the  great  German  offensive  was 
ruined  at  a  blow. 

The  tedium  of  so  many  years  during  which  expectation 
had  been  disappointed  ;  the'enormous  re,sults  of  the  Russian 
collapse ;  the  heavv  defeats  of  last  autumn  and  spring, 
still  mask  from  men  the  nature  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place.  No  one  can  call  that  change  final  because  no 
one  can  foretell  the  future  ;  but  every  one  ought  at  least 
to  see  the  change.  It  is  as  though  in  a  wrestling  match  a 
man  who  had  been  made  to  touch  ground  with  one  shoulder 
and  neariy  to  touch  with  the  other,  suddenly  by  an  unex- 
pected movement  put  himself  above  his  opponent  and  began 
to  press  him,  in  his  turn,  back  down  upon  the  earth. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  enemy  can  recover  the  initia- 
tive ;  that  he  has  sufficient  forces  for  a  great  new  offensive 
movement,  and  that  he  will  attempt  it.  That  he  may 
attempt  it  is  possible  enough  ;  that  he  has  forces  for  an 
offensive  movement  left  is  true  ;  that  accident  may  give 
him  some  unexpected  success  and  restore  the  initiative  to 
him  is  just  conceivable — for  nearly  all  things  are  conceivable 
in  war. 

Ml  But  let  us  at  least  appreciate  the  actual  situation.  Of 
more  than  200  divisions  which  the  enemy  has  upon  the  West, 
count,  roughly,  100  as  free  for  these  great  offensive  opera- 
tions. Nearer  70  than  60  have  been  dragged  into  the  vortex 
of  the  present  astonishing  battle  with  its  first  great  bid  for 
success,  the  complete  breakdown  of  that  effort,  and  the 
succeeding  laborious  and  exceedingly  painful  staving  off  of 
defeat.  There  are  some  30  fresh  divisions  in  the  north 
under  the  command  of  the  Bavarian  Prince,  apart  from  those 
which  have  already  been  borrowed  from  him  to  save  the 
Tardenois  and  to  back  up  the  shattered  line  east  of  Rheims. 
Those  30  divisions  can  act — indeed,  they  were  equivalent 
to  what  was  put  aside  for  the  Matz  and  for  the  Lys.  But 
they  cannot  act  upon  the  scale  of  St.  Quentin,  with  its  60 
divisions,  or  of  this  last  tremendous  and  now  happily  broken 
effort  between  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argonne.  And, 
meanwhile,  the  form  of  the  battle  (unless  some  unexpected 
diversion  appears)  is  moulded  more  and  more  by  Foch,  and 
less  and  less  by  Ludendorff.  Now,  to  mould  the  form  of 
the  battle  is  the  very  definition  of  the  initiative ;  and  with 
every  week  that  passes  another  bulk  of  this  new  trained 
American  soldiery,  the  tactical  quality  of  which  has  proved 
so  high,  appears  in  the  line. 

That  is  the  situation.  It  is,  I  repeat,  to  the  date  of  writing, 
the  greatest  transformation  we  have  seen  since  the  first 
battle  of  the  Marne  four  years  ago.  .  It  is  like  the  turning 
inside  out  of  a  glove. 

Defence  of  the  Tardenois 

The  best  practical  test  of  what  a  change  has  come  upon 
the  war  is  the  actual  story  of  the  enemy's  congested  and 
perilous  defence  during  the  last  eleven  days  in  the  Tardenois. 

The  Tardenois  is  the  local  name  for  the  countryside  over 
which  stretches  that  bulge  or  salient  created  by  the  German 
advance  at  the  end  of  last  May.  It  is  a  pocket  which  has  for 
its  base  the  line  of  the  Vesle  River ;  at  its  southernmost 
extremity  the  Marne,  and  on  its  contour  the  towns  of  Soissons, 
Chateau-Thierry,  Dormans,  and  Rheims. 

In  that  bulge  the  enemy  had  accumulated  for  his  great 
offensive  of  a  fortnight  ago  vast  stores  of  material  and  (count- 
ing the  forces  watching  the  Western  side  between  Soissons 
and  Chateau-Thierry)  well  over  30  divisions  of  men  ;  that  is, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  infantry  alone.  What  the 
total  number  of  men  in  that  congested  area  may  have 
been  we  can  guess  from  the  enormous  auxiliary  force 
required  in  transport  and  in  artillery  for  the  great  effort  of 
July  15th. 

So  long  as  his  work  was  offensive,  designed  for  a  crossing 
of  the  Marne,  and  for  a  violent  and  successful  jnish  forward 
and  southward,  the  crowding  (^  such  a  force  into  such  an 


area,  though  difficult,  was  a  matter  feasible  enough.  The 
roads  from  north  to  south  and  the  railways  which  served  the 
host  had  a  task  simple  and  straightforward,  though  onerous. 
Great  supplies  were  accumulated  at  such  points  as  Ville  and 
Kere  immediately  behind  the  front  of  attack  ;  nothing  had 
to  be  organised  save  for  a  forward  movement.  The  regular 
supply  of  material  from  north  to  south  was  not  complicated, 
though  it  was  heavy.  The  return  of  empty  wagons  and 
lorries  northward  and  the  evacuation  of  the  wounded  north- 
ward was  no  excessive  strain. 

But  this  offensive  movement,  spreading  outwards,  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  turned  into  a  defensive  one, 
crushed  inwards,  and  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  communica-  / 
tion  were  as  suddenly  diminished  enormously.  The  railway 
was  cut  by  the  French,  who  had  at  a  bound  reached  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Soissons  and.  dominated  the  junction  just 
outside  that  town.  The  best  roads,  all  of  which  converged 
upon  two  main  points,  Ville  and  Fere,  were  now  under  the 
fire  of  an  advancing  enemy  ;  and  these  roads  had  to  supply 
not  only  the  forces  now  with  difficulty  defending  the  salient, 
but  the  evacuation  of  a  vast  mass  of  material  which  it  was 
attempting  to  save,  the  retirement  of  guns,  and  the  advance 
iij  a  counter-stream  of  hurriedly  summoned  reinforcement 
which  alone  could  prevent  disaster.  The  main  road  from 
Soissons  to  Chateau-Thierry  was  lost.  Everything  depended 
upon  local  ways  over  hilly  and  wooded  country. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  explicable  enough  that 
the  enemy  should  have  gone  through  no  less  than  four  con- 
fused and  contradictory  stages  of  policy  in  the  short  space  ■ 
of  eleven  days.  The  no\v  manifest  succession  of  such  orders 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  revolution  in  the  strategic  situation 
created  by  the  counter-stroke  of  July  i8th. 

Let  us  examine  those  four  stages  in  their  order : 

The  first  stage  was  one  of  great  hesitation,  a  sort  of  un- 
willingness to  retire,  wliicli  would  seem  ample  proof  of  dis- 
cussion at  headquarters.  The  French  were  on  the  Hill  of 
Paris  above  Soissons  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, July  i8th,  and  their  first  guns  must  have  been  trained 
on  the  vital  railway  junction  below  somewhere  about  noon. 
At  that  moment  there  were  quite  106,000  men  across  the 
Marne  fighting  to  extend  the  bridge-head.  There  was  no 
reason  why,  seeing  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  the  prepara- 
tions for  retiring  those  100,000  men  should  not  have  begun  the 
moment  the  news  was  known,  and  the  actual  retirement 
proceeded  during  the  Thursday  night.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  postponed  to  Friday.  Twenty-four  hours  were 
lost.  In  those  twenty-four  hours  the  Soissons-Chateau- 
Thierry  road  was  approached.  That  would  have  meant  the 
loss  of  Chateau-Tliierry  to  the  Germans,  the  confining  of 
their  retreat  to  a  few  worse  roads,  and  a  much  greater  con-, 
gestion  of  men  and  of  material,  targets  on  the  outskirts  at 
least,  for  the  AUied  artillery.  The  losses  in  the  eight  divi- 
sions which  had  crossed  the-  Marne  were  exceedingly  heavy, 
in  any  case,  but  they  must  have  been  severely  increased  by 
this  hesitation  of  a  whole  day.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any 
explanation  of  such  a  pa,use  save  debate  between  those  who 
could  not  bear  the  disappointment  of  abandoning  the  offen- 
sive and  those  who  with  a  better  instinct  for  war  were  for 
immediately  cutting  the  loss.  There  was  no  need  to  build 
extra  bridges.  If  the  bridges  were  sufficient  for  supply  they 
were  sufficient  for  retirement.  There  was  no  special  pressure 
upon  this  southern  front  before  which  it  was  difficult  to  fall 
back.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  whole  object  of  the 
I""rench  to  keep  the  Germans  as  far  south  as  possible  for  as 
long  as  possible.  Nothing  can  explain  the  delay  but  con- 
fusion in  the  enemy  Higher  Command,  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  one  thinks  of,,  the  scale  upon  which  this  last  great 
offensive  has  been  staged  and  what  its  ruin  would  mean, 
certainly  politically  and  possibly  strategically  as  well. 

Then  comes  the  second  stage.  After  the  determination  to 
retire  has  once  been  arrived  at,  it  is  tlioroughly  carried  out. 
The  enemy  falls  badk  methodically  ;  he  gives  up  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  a  great  belt  of  country  behind  it.  He  holds 
strongly  the  wide  mouth  of  the  pocket ;  he  can  be  seen 
destroying  material  in  the  belt  he  is  determined  to  abandon, 
and  he  wthdraws  his  artillery,  especially  his  heavy  pieces, 
as  the  Allies  discover  by  the  lessening  of  the  volume  of  fire. 

So  far,  so  good.  That  is  a  normal  proceeding  which  one 
would  expect  from  the  situation.  The  saHent  he  held  was 
very  wide.  Though  much  of  it  was  under  fire,  there  were 
avenues  of  retirement  open.  The  principal  road  junction 
of  Fere  was  still  at  some  ten  thousand  yards  range  from  the 
nearest  French  or  American  gun,  and  meanwhile  he  had 
called  in  certain  fresh  divisions  to  hold  his  opponent  off  the 
flanks  while  his  centre  fell  back. 

Little  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  follows  a  third 
phase,  which  indicates  further  confusion  in  the  enemy's 
councils.     To  see  if  this  be  true,  let  us  notice  the  conditions  : 
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A  large  number  of  reinforcements  appear  in  the  already 
densely'  congested  pocket.  Connter-attacks  upon  the  most 
lavish  scale,  exceedingly  expensive  in  men,  and  thrown  in 
everywhere  east  and  west,  almost  maintain  the  line  as  it  was 
now  after  the  first  day  of  the'retreat.  The  enemy  continues 
to  hold  miles  of  the  Marne  front  at  the  extreme  southern,  that 
is,  most  advanced  end,  of  the  pocket,  where  supply  is  most 
difficult,  and  where  the  peril  is  greatest.  He  actually  recovers 
ground  at  'one  or  two  places  ;  at  near  Vrigny  and  at  Ville- 
montoire  on  the  west.  Why  this  exceedingly  high  expendi- 
ture in  men,  and  why  this  curioiis  halt  in  a  movement  of 
retirement  which  had  already  begun  ? 

If  it  were  due  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  off  the  Allied 
pressure  while  stores  and  artillery  were  remo\'ed  from  advance 
bases  that  would  have  been  done  before  retirement  began  ; 
nor  does  our  pre\-ious  experience  show  that  a  whole  week 
was  necessary  for  such  removals.  If  the  delay  was  due  to 
the  time  required  to  prepare  a  new  line  upon  which  to  fall 
back,  that  would  not  account  for  the  keeping  of  the  most 
advanced  units  on  the  extreme  south  upon  the  river.  The 
most  conclusive  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  enemy's  policy 
at  this  moment  is  the  numbers  he  used  to  maintain  his  line. 
How  many  divisions  he  borrowed-  from  elsewhere  in  his 
attempt  to  hold  we  cannot  tell ;  the  identification  is  net 
complete.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  anything  between 
12  and  15.  Now,  he  already  had  something  like  a  division 
to  every  mile  and  a  half,  and  this  accession  of  strength  by 
anything  from  30  to  over  .40  per  cent,  can  hardly  have  beftn 
needed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  holding  the  pocket  open  while 
his  new  line  was  being  prepared. 

The  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  some  one  in 
authority  still  thought  it  possible  until  the  very  end  of  last 
week  to  hold  the  line  of  the  salient  as  it  existed  after  the 
first   day's  retirement,   and  especially  to  keep  a  firm  grip 


upon  the  extreme  southern  edge,  where  for  several  miles  it 
bordered  the  Marne. 

The  importance  of  the  latter  position  will  be  sqen  if  the 
reader  will  turn  to  the  accompanying  map  reproduced  from 
our  issue  of  last  week.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  said 
there  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  new  enemy  offensive 
was  to  get  at  and  cut  the  onlj'  remaining  line  directly  con- 
necting Paris  and  the  Allied  centre  with  Verdun  and  Nancy 
and  the  AlUed  East. 
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There  are  two  lines  thus  directly  serving  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  Allied  line  in  the  West.  The  first  is  the  great  main 
international  artery  Paris  -  Chateau  -  Thierry  -  Epemay  - 
Chalons-Vitry-Nancy-Strasburg,  and  so  on  to  the  Danube 
Valley.  From  Chalons  went  a  line  uniting  this  to  Verdun. 
Upon  this  railway  the  material  was  suited  to  the  strainjof 
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tlie  service  demanded  of  it  even  in  this  war.  Should  it  be 
rut  however,  there  still  remained  the  less  serviceable  sccond- 
arv'  line  marked  2-2  on  the  sketch,  and  passing  through 
Sezanne  The  enem\-,  from  about  June  ist,  when  he  reached 
the  Marne-  had  cut  the  main  railway  for  some  miles  abcvve 
Chateau-Thierrv.  (or  it  lay  directly  under  his  K"ns  He 
therefore  imposed  a  considerable  strain  upon  tlv?  Allied 
communications  from  that  day  to  the  opening  of  his  offensive 
six  weeks  later.  When  the  offensive  failed,  there  failed  with 
it  the  hope  of  cutting  the  second  line  and  modifying  to  our 
disadvantage  the  whole  Allied  front.  But  so  long  as  eneniy 
troops  remained  on  the  Marne  above  Chateau- Thierry  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dormans  the  main  line  was  still  unusable, 
;md  this  is  one  example  of  the  advantages  the  enemy  could 
use  bv  holding  on  to  as  muoh  as  possible  in  this  salient  and 
of  the  soundness  of  our  theorv  that  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  last  week  he  intended  so  to  hold  if  he  possibly  could, 
What  prevented  his  doing  so  was  the  French  and  American 
advance  upon  l.a  Fere.  It  was  the  threat  to  La  Fere 
which  brought  on  tVie  fourth  stage  in  this  confused  story 
and  decided  the  German  commanders  finally  to  retire 
upon  a  large  scale.  The  whole  thing  is  a  remarkably,  com- 
pact lesson  in  strategy,  and  deserves  detailyd  examina- 
tion   frcnn    the  reader.     I  accompany  it  by  the  large  Sketch 

Map  2.  ,    ,  1 

Here  the  reader  will  see  the  line  the  enemy  was  holding 
as  late  as  Thursdav,  Julv  25th.  He  will  further  see  how, 
between  the  points"  A  and  B,  on  the  e.xtreme  south  of  his 
great  salient,  that  is  along  a  front  of  some  ten  miles,  more 
like  twelve  with  all  its  windings,  the  great  railway  to  the  Itast 
was  dominated  by  the  enemy  guns  on  the  north  of  the  Kiver 
Marne  and  completely  cut. 

H  we  look  at  the  communications  of  the  salient  we  are  at 
once  struck  bv  the  fact  that  the  chief  centre  of  communica- 
t'.ons  is  the  little  town  of  La  Fere.     More  than  half  of  his 


forces  must,  if  thev  retire,  retire  b\-  roads  which  ultimately 
take  him  through  this  junction.     It  is,  at  the  same  time,  his 
railhead    and  though  there  is  no  tlirough  communication  to 
the  north   now  that  the  junction  of  Soissons  is  cut,  a  certain 
amount  of  rolling  stock  lemaining  cut  oft  between  that  point 
and  1  a  Fere  could  be  used  for  movements  within  the  salient. 
He   had    certain    second-class   roads"  leading    north    on    the 
western  side  of  the  salient  bv  which  he  could  there  retire  ; 
but  vou  cannot. withdraw  half  of  your  forces  alone,  and  if 
I  a  Fere  should  go  evervthing  must  go.     The  enemy  put  a 
very  heavv  weight,  therefore,  into  the  defences  of  this  vita 
point      losing  the  railwav,  he  pushed  up  -all  he  could  to  hold 
OuIoJiv-le-Chateau,  and  kept  a  strong  bulge  there  for  several 
days      Meanwhile,   he  organised   the   wood   in    front  of  La 
Fere    south  of  the  railway,   and  attempted  to  hold  there. 
The  events  of  Thursdav  and  Fridav  in  this  region  were' the 
decisive  ones  which  compelled  retirement  everywhere  else. 
The   French   and   Americans,    by   sheer   hard   fighting   and 
against  a  very  strong  defence,  got  north  and  soutli  of  Oulchy- 
le-Chateau    in    the   course    of    Thursday,    the    25th.     Upon 
Fridav,  the  26th,  the  Germans  found  that  little  salient  too 
dangerous   and  went  out  of  it,  leaving  some  200  wounded  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.     On  the  same  day,  to  the 
south  of  the  town,  the  Americans  pushed  well  forward  into 
the  wood   (marked  C  On  the  map),  and  by  the  evening  Fere 
was  within  .j,ooo  yards  of  the  Allied  artillery.     This  decided 
what  was  to  follow.     When  darkness  fell  upon  Friday,  the 
order  to  retire  was  given,  and  all  during  that  night  the  whole 
German  front,  from  the  Ourcq  right  away  to  the  Wood  of 
Courton,   began  to  fall  back.     The  line  of  the  Marne  was 
abandoned,     Bv  Sunday  night  the  Allies  found  the  enemy, 
roughly,  upon  the  line  indicated  by  the  crosses  on  Sketch 
Map  2".     The  French  were  in  La  Fere,  and  the  whole  salient 
was  flattening  down  to  some  line  of  resistance  behind,  which 
is  yet  to  be  discovered. 


Can  Submarines  Combine?:  By  Arthur  Pollen 


L.\ST  week  the  naval  news  was  on  balance  excep- 
tionally interesting  and  satisfactory.     There  were 
certain  casualties,  an  armed  liner  sunk,  a  destroyer 
ashore,  the  Justicia,  one  of  the  largest  steamers 
afloat,  torpedoed.     But,  except  the  last,  they  were 
casualties  of  a  not  unusual  kind.     All  the  other  news  was 
excellent.     The  seaplane  raid  on  Tondern  means,  of  course, 
much  more  than  that  a  certain  number  of  bombs  have  been 
dropped    on    Zeppelin    sheds.     A   very  considerable    naval 
expedition  has  once  more  gone  right-  into  German  waters, 
and  the  enemy  has  not  dared  to  interfere  with  it  by  any  of  his 
naval  forces."  The  return  of  ships  lost  by  submarine  in  the 
month  of  June  is  the  lowest  for  a  very  long  time.     The  rate 
of  loss  is  in  point  of  fact  only  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  in 
the  quarter  before  the  ruthless  campaign  began,  and  only 
one-third  of  what  the  loss  was  at  its  worst  a  year  ago.     The 
first  is  a  striking  comparison  for,  as  we  know,  ruthlessness 
doubles  the  rate  of  success.     The  figures,   therefore,   are  a 
testimony  to  the  progress  of  the  counter-campaign  as  eloquent 
as  they  can  well  be.     If  we  could  leave  them  to  speak  for 
themselves,  their   message  woiild  ■seem  to  be  that  the  situ- 
ation is  as  satisfactory  as  it  can  possibly  be  and  as  likely  to 
improve.     But  this,  for  reasons  which  I  will  explain,  is  a 
matter  as  to  which  we  should  be  on  our  guard.     We  have  had, 
too,  the  privilege  of  entertaining  Mr.  Hoover  in  this  country 
— a  man  whose  splendid  worth  would  have  been  wasted  had 
the    U-boat    not    been   got    under.     His   brief   and   modest 
account  of  America's  efforts  to  produce  food  and  conserve 
it  showed  us  that,  if  we  could  protect  or  build  the  ships, 
America  is  not  only  willing  but  able  to  feed  one-third  of  the 
population   of    France,    Italy,    and   Great    Britain.     This   is 
a  fact  that  reflects  enormous  credit  on  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
department  of  government  which  he  created.     But  I  think 
the  real  credit,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hoover  would  not  dispute 
this,  lies  with  his  fellow-citizens.     The  American  Food  Con- 
troller came  to  his  task  fresh  from  the  vision  of  famine  in 
Belgium.     He  appealed  to  his  fellow-countrymen  to  grow  more 
wheat,  to  breed  more  beeves  and  swi^ne,  to  eat  less  food  and 
to  waste  none.     In  a  country  where  wages  are  high,   and 
returns  on  capital  lavish,  and  food  cheap,  a  liberal  habit  of 
life   had   become   general,   and   a   certain   large   prodigality 
seemed  natural  to  so  wealthy  and  hospitable  a  people.     But 
Mr.  Hoover  had    seen  hunger  naked  and  merciless,  and  his 
appeal    met    with    an    instant    response.     In    an    incredibly 
small  number  of  weeks  the  domestic  ways  of  every  American 
household,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  were  changed. 
There  was  one  detail  in  this  campaign  which  struck  me  very 


forcibly.  Mr.  Hoover  suggested  that  Americans  should 
eat  corn  bread  themselves  and  give  up  the  bulk  of  the  wheat 
flour  to  Fluropeans. 

Corn  bread  is,  no  doubt,  excellent,  but  no  one  prefers  it  to 
the  best  wheat  bread.  But  our  guest  only  had  to  say,  "  You 
know  how  to  make  corn  bread  and  you  Hke  it.  Europeans 
cannot  make  it  and  do  not  like  it.  Give  up  the  wheat." 
Well,  as  a  fact  they  did,  and  millions  of  tons,  far  beyond 
the  extra  production,  have  thus  become  available  for  our  con- 
sumption. The  value  of  this  act  goes  far  beyond  the  added 
supply  of  wheat  flour.  It  is  a  mark  of  Americans  in  the  mass 
to  see  things  simply  and  to  feel  them  deeply.  The  war  has 
made  a  real  fellowship  between  them  and  their  Allies  in 
Europe. 

This  self  rationing  was  carried  through  in  the  spirit  of 
a  family  that  economises  for  the  sake  of  a  brother  in  mis- 
fortune. It  should  excite  not  only  gratitude  but  affection. 
We  see  the  fortunate  result  in  the  promise  of  better  bread, 
more  edible  meat  and  unrationed  bacon.  Never  were  the 
chances  of  the  country  starving  so  far  away.  It  must  be 
galling  to  the  Germans,  just  when  their  ratiqns  are  at  the 
lowest.  And  it  is  wonderful  to  reflect  that  our  more  com- 
fortable prospects  coincide  with  a  400  or  500  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  shipping  of  American  infantry  to  France. 
The  world's  debt  to  America  for  supplying  the  food  and  the 
men,  and  to  the  Navy  for  protecting  the  ships  that  bring  them, 
and  to  the  builders  who  replace  the  tonnage  unfortunately 
lost,  is  immense.  It  can  he  measured  by  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  we  were  all  ^inclined  to  be 
in  very  optimistic  mood  this  last  week,  and  by  what  seemed 
a  felicitous  chance,  there  was  added  for  our  gratification 
the  announcement  that  the  destroyer  Marne  had  sunk  a 
submarine,  just  as  our  Allies  were  marching  victoriously 
across  the  river  of  the  same  name  !  But  two  days  later  our 
complacency  was  somewhat  disturbed.  The  32,000  ton  liner, 
Justicia,  a  priceless  unit  in  the  vital  business  of  bringing  the 
American  Army  to  Europe,  convoyed  and  escorted  as  her  value 
demanded  was,  we  were  told,  submarined  on  July  19th,  in 
circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  She  had  maintained 
a  battle,  we  heard,  for  twenty-four  hours  against  a  veritable 
fleet  of  submarines.  Some  accounts  said  eight  or  ten.  One 
witness,  after  a  week's  reflection,  decided  that  it  was  only 
seven.  The  ship  was  hit  early  in  the  affray,  but  was  got 
under  tow  and  was  making  for  a  north  of  Ireland  port,  when, 
after  defeating  attack  after  attack,  a  final  salvo  did  the 
business.     ' 
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The  loss  of  life  was  not  very  great.  The  loss  of  the  ship,  we 
also  heard,  had  occasioned  more  joy  in  Germany  than  would 
the  saving  of  ninety-nine  ships  here.  The  Germans,  I 
imagine,  supposed  that  she  was  their  liner  Vaterland,  now 
traitorously  bringing  ten  battalions  at  a  trip  to  fight  the 
•nation  that  produced  her.  She  had,  the  telegrams  told  us, 
been  marked  down  by  the  U-boats  for  a  long  time,  but  had 
thwarted  their  efforts  by  her  net  defences.  To  most  people 
it  was  news  that  the  net  had  been  revived. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  novelty  of  the  story.  It  was 
new  that  the  submarines  were  hunting,  not  singly,  nor  even 
in  couples,  but  in  fleets.  New  it  was  too,  that  the  J iisHcia' s 
gunners  picked  off  the  torpedoes  as  they  eame  towards  the 
ship,  and  either  blew  therti  up  or  deflected  them  from  their 
course.  As  the  public  read  these  tales,  regret  for  the  loss 
of  so  fine  a  ship  was  superseded  by  the  comfort  derived  from 
a  proof  that  the  sinking  of  a  ship  had  been  made  so  difficult 
a  matter.  If  nets  have  thwarted  torpedoes  so  often,  if  the 
weapons  themselves  could  be  neutralised  by  marksmanship, 
were  we  not,  it  was  asked,  getting  to  a  point  when  the  sub- 
marine would  soon  be  no  threat  at  all  ? 

A  day  after  these  sensational  stories  had  flooded  our  papers, 
the  Admiralty  issued  a  somewhat  sobtrer  version  of  the 
incident.  From  this  it  was  clear  that  Justicia  had  been 
attacked  by  more  than  one  submarine — for  it  was  one  of 
those  manoeuvring  into  position  to  torpedo  this  vessel  that 
Marne  had  destroyed.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  com- 
munique to  justify  the  supposition  that  several  submarines 
had  engaged  in  a  combined  attack'.  Had  they  done  so,  had 
the  Germans  shown  a  capacity  to  employ  several  submarines 
in  support  of  each  other,  a  new  phase  of  submarine  war 
would  have  been  indicated.  It  has  hitherto  always  been 
assumed  that  one  of  the  chief  weaknesses  of  the  submarine 
is  that  it  is  incapable  of  squad ronal  combination.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  official  story  to  show  that  this  theory  is  mis- 
taken. And  until  it  is  proved  so,  I  should  prefer  to  think 
that  the  Justicia,  first  torpedoed  in  an  area  where  a  single 
submarine  was  operating,  had  been  compelled  to  go  at  very 
low  speed  in  the  direction  of  some  Irish  port,  and  on  the  way 
there  had  traversed  other  areas  each  similarly  the  sphere 
of  a  single  submarine's  activities.  We  are  told  that  the 
Justicia,  with  other  ships,  was  being  escorted  by  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  and  other  craft.  She  was,  probably,  then  one  of 
a  convoy  and,  when  her  speed  was  reduced  by  injury  and, 
when  afterwards  in  tow,  a  ship  of  these  vast  dimensions, 
surrounded  by  destroyers,  sloops,  etc.,  would  be  a  mark 
easily  picked  up  even  at  the  most  considerable  range.  That 
she  should  be  attacked  first  by  one  and  then  by  a  second,  and 
then  even  by  a  third  and  a  fourth  submarine  would  riot  be 
surprising,  if  she  had  to  traverse  at  right  angles  a  series  of 
routes,  on  each  of  which  a  submarine  was  watching  for  its 
prey.  So  much  for  the  theory  of  a  continuous  battle  with 
a  group  of  submarines.  Next,  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
believe  that  torpedoes  were  exploded  by  gunfire,  though  it 
is  far  from  impossible  that  they  may  have  been  deflected. 
Still,  even  this  must  have  been  a  most  exceptional  occurrence, 
little  likely  to  be  repeated.  No  previous  instance  of  such  a 
thing  happening  has  been  reported,  and  the  chances  of  such 
a  thing  occurring  must  be  infinitesimal.  We  ought  to  have 
been  told  that  this  incident  was  unusual. 

A  Plea  for  Facts 

It  is  little  difficult  to  understand  how  the  first  stories  got 
into  print.  The  censorship  exists,  one  is  told,  primarily  to 
prevent  infonriation  of  value  reaching  the  enemy.  Its 
secondary  purpose  is  to  stop  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
views  that  might  imperil  moral  at  home.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  contemplated  that  it  should  protect  the  public  from 
misleading  narratives.  Yet  it  is  a  pity  it  should  not.  The 
public  is  very  easily  fooled,  and  there  must  be  some  elements 
of  danger  when  altogether  wrong  impressions  become  pre- 
valent. If  a  policy  of  complete  secrecy  could  be  preserved, 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  ,the  best  policy  of  all.  But  that  is 
impossible,  and  we  have  in  its  place,  not  a  consistent  and 
reasoned  effort  to  make  the  public  understand  the  character, 
course,  and  proportion  of  this  or  that  phase  of  the  war,  but 
a  constant  flow  of  partial  information,  with  now  and  then 
a  sensational  confidence,  and  all  the  time  an  almost  un- 
restricted liberty  in  the  circulation  of  such  cock  and  bull 
stories  as  the  Justicia' s  battle  with  the  ten  submarines.  These 
things  leave  the  average  reader  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of-  the  result.  Some  time  last 
November,  I  think  it  was,  the  Premier,  in  a  well-meant 
endeavour  to  make  the  nation  realise  the  submarine  menace 
was  well  in  hand,  clinched  his  argument  by  announcing  that 
on  the  day  before  his  speech,  five  submarines  had  been  caught 
and  destroyed  by  His  Majesty's  forces.     Soon  after,  or  it 


may  have  been  about  the  same  time,  it  was  officially  stated 
that  we  were  actually  sinking  submarines  as  fast,  if  not  faster, 
than  the  enemy  could  build  them.     These  two  things  together 
gave  many  people  the  impression  that  the  Germans  must  be 
building  fifty  or  sixty  submarines  a  month,  and  that  we  were 
destroying  them  at  the  rate  of  ninety  or  a  hundred.     A  little 
reflection  on  the  known  facts  of  the  case  would  show  that  the 
Germans    began    the    war    with    twenty-eight    submarines, 
were  perhaps  able  to  build  as  many  more  before  January, 
igi6,  and  something  less  than  three  a  week  in  the  succeeding 
years.     Thus  we  should  have  : 

In  hand  August,  1914     . .  . .  . .  . .       28 

Constructed  before  January  ist,  1916  . .  . .       28 

1st,  1917  . .  . .     140 

1918  . .  . .     140 

,,     July,  1918     . .        . .  . .       70 


Total  . . 


406 


Four  hundred  submarines  is,  then,  the  outside  figure  that 
Germany  ever  can  have  built  or  possessed.  If  our  destruc- 
tion caught  up  their  production  in  October,  1917,  i.e.,  nine 
months  ago,  and  if  the  first  process  has  been  progressive  and 
the  second  stationary,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  we  have 
now  brought  back  the  enemy's  stock  of  submarines  to  what 
they  were  eighteen  months  ago.  His  present  total,  then, 
would  be,  at  most,  about  200,  less  such  losses  as  were  incurred 
in  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  war.  These  would 
hardly  have  been  less  than  50  or  60,  so  that  it  is  quite  pro- 
bable that  the  enemy  has  not  to-day  more  than  150  in  all. 
Some  of  these  must  be  kept  for  training  officers  and  crews, 
some  will  be  fitting  out  for  their  first  commissions,  others 
will  be  in  dockyard  hands,  or  simply  lying  in  port  while  the 
crews  rest.  The  total  number  actually  at  sea  at  any  one 
moment  can  never  be  very  large. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  these  figures  are  accurate,  but  I  am 
sure  that  they  are  not  wildly  wrong,  and  I  have  given  them 
because  I  want  to  ask  this  question.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  the  ■  public  should  be  mystified  in  this  matter 
any  longer  ?  It  is  quite  certain  that  at  this  stage  very 
little  that  is  useful  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  mystify- 
ing the  enemy.  I  submit  that  the  public  would  be  in 
a  far  better  position  to  form  a  well-balanced  view  of 
the  campaign  if  approximately  complete  figures  of  sub- 
marines built  and  sunk  and  of  the  numbers  usually  operat- 
ing were  given.  For  that  matter,  I  should  like  again  to  put 
in  a  plea  for  our  being  supplied  with  absolutely  full  informa- 
tion about  the  campaign,  once  it  is  six  months  old.  We 
know  the  tonnage  lost,  we  used  to  be  told  the  numbers  of 
ships.  Why  not  give  us  full  charts  of  all  the  attacks  and 
sinkings  month  by  month.  They  would  be  most  instructive 
and  interesting.  There  are  two  reasons  for  pressing  for  all 
the  publicity  that  is  permissible  at  this  moment.  We  are 
for  the  first  time  realising  the  incredible  scale  and  value  of 
the  American  effort.  It  is  fresh  in  our  minds  that  no  sooner 
was  the  attack  of  March  21st  delivered  than  America  leapt 
to  the  rescue,  and  took  to  sending  us  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men  a  month  instead  of  40,000.  One  startling  fact  galvanised 
the  whole  nation  into  life.  Now,  when  America  came  in, 
I  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that  our  real  ally  was  not 
the  American  Government,  but  the  American  people.  It  is 
the  American  people  we  should  educate,  and  news— and  not 
eloquence — is  their  best  educator.  In  April,  1917,  I  wrote 
that  in  taking  the  American  people  into  our  confidence  we 
should  no  doubt  give  the  enemy  a  great  deal  of  information 
that  he  would  find  exceedingly  useful,  but  if  the  American 
people  acted  on  that  information  the  publicity  w^ould  be  far 
more  useful  to  us.  This  still  remains  true,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  special  reason  for  frankness  at  this  moment. 
The  German  Army  has  just  received  a  blow  from  which  it  is 
still  reeling.  The  German  morale  will  react  on  this,  and 
react  very  shortly.  The  enemy's  higher  command  has 
probably  anticipated  this,  and  has  already  prepared  for  some 
kind  of  counter-stroke.  That  counter-stroke  may  very 
probably  be  a  stroke  at  sea— a  fresh  effort,  that  is  to  say, 
to  obtain  submarine  results  of  a  striking  character  may 
certainly  be  made.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  then,  if 
the  sinkings  for  the  latter  half  of  July,  for  August  and  Septem- 
ber showed  a  marked  increase.  Observe  that  the  unwelcome 
presence  of  American  soldiers  in  France  has  already  brought 
submarines  to  operate  off  the  American  coast.  The  loss  of 
a  U.S.  cruiser  by  mine  near  New  York  Harbour  is  only  one 
evidence  of  this  new  activity.  If  a  new  and  large  effort  is 
made  there  is  everything  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  public 
of  both  hemispheres  being  prepared  for  it  and  being  put  in 
a  position  to  understand  it.  The  stories  about  the  Justicia 
are  final  proof  that  the  old  methods  are  worn  out.  Let  us 
have  the  truth  ;  and,  if  not  all  the  truth,  at  least  nearly  all. 
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Herzog,  the  Trade  Bernhardi 

HOW   GERMANY    INTENDS   TO   APPLY    FRIGHTFULNESS   TO    BUSINESS 

By  Ralph  W.  Page 

the  American  Government,  broui;/it  to  America,  arid  will  som  be  published. 


UNDFR  the  linimless  till.' :  •  riielniturc  of  German 
liuhi^tries,"  bv  S.  Herzog.  the  full  scheme  of 
iiuiiistrial  frightfuhiess  lias  been  outlined  for 
Gei  man  trade  leaders.  The  book  gives  the  details 
of  the  vague  phrases  with  which  German  statesnien 

clothe  their  intentions.      For  instance,  when  Herr  Helfferich, 

the  head  of  the  Imperial  Treasury,    says:    "We  meet  the 

plan  of  exclusion  with  the  demand  for  the  'open  door    and 

free  seas  •    and  the  threat  of  a   blockade  of  raw  materials 

with  the' demand  for  the  delivery  of  raw  materials  "-this 

does  not  sound  very  mena- 
cing.       But     what      the 

demand    for   the  deliver\- 

of    raw     material     reall\- 

means    to-    the     German 

mind    is  as   menacing   as 

military  conquest.    Let  us 

take  an  example : 

Under  the  plan  outlined 

by  Herr  Herzog's  book,  if 

you  have  the  good  fortune 

to  own  a  copper  mine  in  the 

North,  your  personal  in- 
terest   in    German    trade 

would  be  awakened  some 

bright  morning  when  you 

were  ruminating  upon  the 

blessings    of    a    returned 

peace    and    era    of    good 

feeling,  by  a  perempton,- 

rap  on   the  screen   door. 

You  would  arise  to  greet 

a    Prussian    officer.      But 

unless  he  neglected  his  in- 
structions you   would   be 

ingratiated  and  delighted. 

For  he  would  be  as  polite 

as  an  overdrawn  depositor. 

would  be  dressed  exacth" 
in  the  latest  style  of  Man- 
chester, and  would  talk  in 
the  prevailing  dialect  of 
your  town,  including  the 

current  slang.  If  you  retained  any  vestige  of  your  provincial 
prejudice  and  hatred  of  the  German,  he  would  overlook  it 
in  the  interests  of  Kultur. 

What  he  would  say  you  would  recognise  to  be  for  your 
own  good.  He  would  merely  intinjate  that  the  first  month's 
output  of  your  mine  should  be  an  average  month's  output  ; 
that  it  should  be  consigned  to  Germany  and  that  you  would 
be  paid  for  it  immediately  an  eminently  fair  price  determined 
by  the  commercial  federation  of  Germany.  Incidentally  you 
might  rest  assured  that  nobody  else  would  be  profiteering 
upon  this  product  to  the  detriment  of  progress  and  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  because  the  freight  tare  to  the  coast, 
the  export  premium,  and  the  ship  charges  would  all  have 
been  equitably  arranged  by  the  same  federation. 

Well,  I  can  hear  you  say,  that  is  all  nonsense,  because  I 
and  every  other  allied  national  would  die  fighting  in  our  tracks 
before  we  would  put  up  with  any  such  order.  That  is  the 
very  point.  That  is  precisely  why  we  are  fighting.  But  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  know  it  in  time.  You 
can  meet  that  particular  proposition  with  the  bayonet.  But 
if  vou  were  a  druggist,  perhaps  you  could  not  rest  so  com- 
placently behind  the  big  guns. 

Not  to  be  too  technical,  we  will  merely  assume  that  there 
is  a  certain  chemical  compound  that  you  need  in  your  busi- 
ness, and  that  you  discover  that  the  only  place  you  can  buy 
it  and  compete  in  the  trade  is  from  Germany.  So,  being 
driven  to  it — as  the  Russians  were  driven  to  obtaining 
their  ana:sthetics  from  the  same  source — you  order  your 
minimum    needs    from    the    eminently    neutral    firm   estab- 


Bernhardi  notified  us  with  brutal  frankness  and  in  exhaustive 
detail  precisely  ifhat  Germany  intended  to  do  irith  her  "incom- 
parable armv"  and  just  how  she  proposed  to  do  it.  ■  We  read 
and  smiled,  and  thre'cv  it  aside  as  the  vaporins^s  of  a  -war-mad 
lunatic. 

Now  another  warning,  no  less  frightful  and  even  more 
detailed,  has  fallen  into  our  hands— nothing  less-  than  the 
complete  German  plans  for  the  conquest  of  the  trade  of  the 
world  after  the  war.  This  amazing  plot  reveals  the  full  sinister 
significance  of  the  vague  phrases  so  stubbornly  reiterated  by 
the  War  Lords  demanding  the  "open  door"  and  "Delivery 
of  Raw  Materials."  It  strips  naked  the  -whole  campaign, 
disclosing  an  onslaught  upon  Allied  commerce  no  whit  less 
minutely  prepared,  and  no  less  ruthless  in  purpose  and  methods 
of  conduction  than  the  blood-thirsty  devastation  of  civilisation 
bv  the  sword,  foretold  by  Bernhardi  and  fulfilled  in  Loiivain. 

A  single  copy  of  this  report  exists  in  America.  It  -was 
obtained  from  Germany  by  the  United  States  Government  since 
we  went  to  war.  Its  acquisition  and  safe  transmission  to 
Washington  is  not  the  least  of  the  accomplishments  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  Secret  Service.  It  is  the  handivriting  on  the 
■wall.  This  time  we  shall  not  be  found  unready.  It  is  of  the 
most  vital  interest  to  every  man  of  business  and  patriot  in  the 
Allied  countries.  For  it  is  the  only  guide  to  the  enveloping 
manoeuvres  of  the  ineiniable  invasion. 


lished    to    cloak    jour   feelings   of  enmity,   situated  around 

the  corner.  ,■  .     r 

But  there  you  will  be  presented  with  a  long  list  of  every 
kind  of  instrument  and  device,  medic  inc.  and  trinket  earned 
in  vour  entire  sYock  which  is  manufactured  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  told  that  you  will  purchase  a  definite  amount  of 
each  of  them  at  the  s'ame  time  you  i)lace  your  otlier  order. 
You  will  also  be  pleased  to  find  that  they  have  already 
compiled  for  vou  the  exact  quantitx'  of  everything  you  buy 
(hiring  the  year,  and  the  jiroportioii  vou  are  morally  bound 

to  obtain  from  the  Father- 
land. 

'"Stuff,"  you  say;  "there 
will  be  no  such  indis- 
pensable article  made  in 
Germany.  We  know  they 
intend  to  hold  us  up  with 
})otash  and  dyes  and  other 
bugaboos.  But  we  arc  pre- 
pared or  preparing  to  meet 
this  performance,  and  will 
have  all  6f  themasgood  and 
as  cheap  as  the  Germans." 

This  assumption  is  the 
most  dangerous  we  can 
indulge  in.  It  simply  spells 
inevitable  ruin.  It  is  the 
very  epitome  of  the  mere- 
tricious optimism  of  the 
amateur  in  war  who  under- 
rates the  power  of  his 
adversary. 

This  book  of  Herzog's 
flatly  states  that  the  Ger- 
mans contemplate  a  com- 
mercial battle  for  final 
world  supremacy,  "fought 
out,"  as  our  author  bluntly 
'states,  "according  to  the 
approved  German  fashion 
on  foreign  soil."  Their  will 
to  dominate,  which  re- 
gards devastation,  looting, 
outrage,  extortion,  summary  executions,  and  deportations 
as  legitimate  in  military  combat,  plans  precisely  parallel 
weapons  and  practices — embargoes,  rebates,  dumping,  boy- 
cotts, espionage,  enslavement  of  labour,  etc.,  in  the  forth- 
coming "economic  conquest."  That  is  made  abundantly 
clear.  But  more  to  the  point,  it  shows  how  the  German 
genius  for  patient  painstaking  preparation  and  attention 
to  every  det,ail,  of  exhaustive  organisation  and  complete 
national  mobilisation  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
problem.     It  has  to  be  met. 

Before  examining  the  details  of  this  export  hold-up,  it  is 
worth  while  to  see  just  how  we  are  to  be  compelled  to  provide 
all  that  Herr  Herzog  demands  for  the  Kaiser's  export 
offensive. 


Treaties  to  be  Written  in  Blood 

Admitting  blandly  that  "the  par  value  of  treaties  has 
reached  nil  and  will  not. immediately  recover  from  its  slump," 
and  that  "to  reckon  in  future  upon  the  security  of  treaties, 
to  build  up  their  loyal  observance,  would  be  more  than 
improvident,"  the  report  still  relies  u])on  them  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  import  trade,  stating  in  characteristic  fashion 
that  "  the  future  commercial  treaties  will  be  written  in  blood." 

Among  other  things  that  these  compacts,  to  be  dictated 
on  the  battle-field,  are  to  stipulate,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  .\Ilied  countries  are  : 

"An  unlimited  opportunity  to  acquire  the  sites  needed 
for  winning  the  raw  materials  in  question,  and  an  unlimited 
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right    to   got    tliem   out    by   German    enterprises.     It    must 
preclude  any   restriction.  .  .  ." 

"The  Government  of  the  country  in  question  can  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  its  right  of  requisitioning  them  (i.e.,  its 
own  materials)  only,  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  German 
officials.  To  guarantee  the  fulfilment  of  these  demands 
certain  pledges  must  be  given." 

"The  amount  of  raw  materials  turned  out  can  never  be 
permitted  to  decrease  artificially  because  of  a  selfish  desire 
to  charge  a  higher  price,  nor  can  their  quantity  be  reduced. 
.  .  .  Therefore,  it  must  be  made  possible  for  the  German 
Government  to  interfere  without  foreign  countries  protesting 
that  their  sovereignty  is  violated." 

"  It  will  not  alone  suffice  to  demand  unlimited  opportunities 
to  secure  raw  materials  in  foreign  countries  .  .  .  ,  for  their 
]>rice,  by  the  time  they  reach  (iermany,  mav  have  been  raised 
to  inadmissible  amounts  by  export  or  transit  charges,  freight 
rates,  the  refusal  of  export  premiums  which  are  granted  to 
other  foreign  business  of  a  similar  kind,  and  by  other  ]x'tty 
forms  of  chicanery  .  .  .  (for  instance,  a  refusal  to  build 
connecting  railways,  or  to  recognise  the  expropriation  rights 
of  German  enteq^rises,  etc.).  The  commercial  treaty  must 
place  an  absolute  bar  to  such  arbitrary  advances  in  the  final 
price  of  raw  materials.  .  .  .  The  retaliatory  measures  to 
i)e  applied  in  case  of  infringement  must  be  determined  upon 
beforehand  with  all  severity." 

"  Provision  must  be  made  in  ad\ance  that  foreign  officials 
employ  all  the  force  at  their  command  against  the  originators, 
promoters,  and  participants  in  boycotting  movenwnts  which 
injure  our  export  trade,  and  that  in  such  cases  the  German 
Government  have  a  right  to  be  consulted,  and  to  share  in 
deciding  the  measures  of  opposition." 

"That  stolen  rights  of  ownership  (in  German  patents)  are 
restored  to  their  former  owners  unimpaired,  that  full  com- 
pensation is  made  for  the  financial  loss  incurred  up  to  the 
time  when  the  property  is  restored,  and  that  a  priority  right 
in  hostile  countries  is  assured  to  the  German  patents  awarded 
during  the  war  ;  but  the  treaty  must  also  make  certain  that 
special  statutory  measures  make  occurrences  of  this  sort 
impossible  again." 

Proceeding  with  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  which  Herr 
Herzog  emphasises  as  being  "only  a  selected  few  from  amorig 
the  points  which  suggest  themselves  in  this  connection,  and 
that  they  represent  the  minimum  demands,"  this  adviser  of 
the  German  Government  proceeds  to  lay  down  that  except 
where  they  are  absolutely  indispensable  "it  must  be  expected 
that  German  technical  skill  will  be  excluded  from  supplying 
■  our  present  enemies.  Such  a  condition  as  this  would  be 
insufferable.  It  must  be  prevented  from  arising.  The  com- 
mercial treaty  must  stipulate  that  German  shippers  are 
eligible  wherever  foreign  material  and  foreign  workmanship 
are  patronised  at  all.  It  must  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
manufacturers  from  countries  now  allied  against  Germany 
to  enjoy  under  any  form  or  pretext  whatsoever  a  preference 
in  competing  for  State  work.  But  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  upon  paper  concessions  alone.  On  the  basis  0/ statistical 
data,  we  must  specify  the  proportion  in  which  German  products 
have  to  be  included  in  official  consignments  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Purchases  according  to  this  proportion  must  be 
guaranteed  by  the  State  which  is  a  party  to  the  treaty.  ' 

"The  objection  will  then  be  made,"  plaintively  complains 
this  German  arbiter  of  our  domestic  business,  "that  such  a 
demand  is  an  attempted  intrusion  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  State."  Undoubtedly  any  .Allied  State  might  raise 
that  objection.  Well,  he  has  a  familiar  answer  all  ready— 
the  usual  German  answer  to  everything.  "The  patience  of 
Germany  before  tlie  war  was  stretched  further  than  was 
really  well ;  it  was  exercised  only  to  keep  the  peace.  We 
have  gained  nothing  by  generously  yielding  a  point  time 
after  time r- instead  of  insisting  upon  our  rights. 

...  It  must  be  a  matter  of  figures,  and  put  down  in 
black  and  white.  The  duty  of  the  guarantors  will  be  to  see 
that  the  pledged  security  goes  unforfeited  because  the  guaran- 
tee is  fulfilled." 

Another  item  that  this  Prussian  sabre  is  to  cut  out  of  us 
is  set  forth  thus  : 

"As  an  integral  constituent  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
there  must  be  an  import  guarantee  given  by  the  foreign 
power  in  figures  for  each  individual  kind  of  German  industry 
(the  figure  understood  as  the  percentage  of  German  goods 
to  all  other  imported  goods  of  the  same  industry)." 

To  conclude,  it  is  laid  down  that  all  German  governmental 
or  commercial  agencies  established  in  any  coun^try  to  oversee 
and  enforce  these  "minimum  demands  "remain  unhampered 
and  tax  free. 

German  reports  do  not  make  light  summer  reading.  But 
it  seems  essential-  that  they  should  be  presented  verbatim 
to  the  business  worid,  and  that  they  be  .taken  in  detail  for 


careful  study.  They  embody  clearer  than  anything  else  the 
present  and  unrelinquished  purpose  of  the  German  [jeople 
not  only  to  take  by  force  and  upon  their  own  terms  whatever 
we  have  which  is  of  use  to  them,  but  to  compel  us  to  build 
up  their  commercial— and  incidentally  thereto  their  militarj' — 
power  upon  orders  permanently  given  in  Berlin. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  German  chancellors  all  insist 
upon  revealing  their  peace  terms  only  in  secret.  To  pubHsh 
such  demands  as  these  baldh'  and  plainly,  as  they  have 
them  drawn  up,  would  be  to  add  fury  and  flame  to  the  already 
universal  determination  not  to  treat  with  them  at  all,  on 
any  basis. 

But  in  this  coming  commercial  warfare  the  German  pre- 
paration provides  an  alternative  and  supplementary  plan  of 
operations  which  leaves  no  conceivable  weapon,  trick,  or 
contingency  out  of  its  calculations. 

At  the  outset  it  is  naively  admitted  in  Herr  Herzog's 
illuminating  book  that  "German  export  trade  must  enter 
hatred  as  a  liability"  and  that  it  will  meet  the  "passive 
resistance  of  her  present  enemies,  of  whom  there  are,  to  be 
sure,  more  than  is  necessar\^  or  profitable." 

To  meet  this  German  plan  of  conquest,  Herzog  declares 
that  German  houses  are  to  open  their  campaign  through 
neutral  countries;  the  German  "make-up"  is  to  be  dis- 
carded for  an  American  or  English  masquerade  in  appearance 
and  in  inscription — the  German  looms,  presumably  will  be 
turning  out'  the  "Abraham  Lincoln  Liberty  Petticoat." 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  German  agents 
not  only  speaking  and  writing  English,  but  in  disguising 
themselves  as  "natives"  down  to  the  last  mannerism. 

With  this  humorous  suggestion,  and  a  chapter  devoted  to 
entirely  praiseworthy  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for  good 
workmanship,  the  best  materials,  and  scrupulous  honesty  in 
commercial  deahngs,  the  programme  turns  from  legitimate 
to  Teutonic  methods  of  competition. 

The  foundation  of  the  offensive  is  to  be  a  Bureau  of  Trade 
Statistics.  Every  German  abroad,  whether  ambassador, 
paid  spy,  traveller,  professor,  or  workman,  is  to  be 
enrolled  in  this  service.  Reporting  upon  uniform  blanks, 
the  result  is  to  be  an  accurate  and  up-to-date  return  from  all 
fronts,  showing  exactly  what  German  products  are  normally, 
or  ought  normally,  to  be  taken  by  every  country,  and  which 
are  "indispensable."  The  General  Staff  can  then  tell  every 
day  "whether,  and  to  what  degree,  the  proportional  amounts 
are  being  altered  by  the  open  or  concealed  attacks  of  foreign 
countries"  or  firms.  And  it  can  thereby  decide  "what 
German  products  foreign  countries  cannot  do  without,  and 
for  what  ones  they  substitute  (openly  or  secretly)  the  products 
of  (other)  foreign  countries." 

The  "  Foreign  Brigade  "  of  Spies 

The  very  foundation  arid  heart  of  the  whole  plan  is  based 
upon  a  mihtary  control  of  all  industry  and  of  every  German 
by  the  Government.  Every  single  German  is  to  be  under  orders 
from  Beriin,  and  is  to  act  as  a  spy  and  Government  agent.  The 
success  of  the  whole  scheme  depends  upon  immediate  and  accu- 
rate information  from  the  front.  Nor  are  trade  statistics  the 
least  of  it.  Every  German  inventor  and  chemist,  every 
laboratory  and  plant  in  the  empire  are  to  be  under  the  orders 
of  the  General  Staff — the  Commercial  Federation^and  are 
to  be  kept  working  constantly  improvising  substitutes  for 
raw  material,  and  improved  methods  and  processes.  Every 
individual  connected  with  any  of  this  work,  including  all 
workmen,  managers,  directors,  and  financiers  of  the  "Indis- 
pensable Industries"  are  to  be  guarded  under  mihtary 
authority,  and  absolutely  prevented  from  giving  or  divulging 
anything  whatever  outside  the  empire.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  members  of  the  "  foreign  brigade"  are  to  report  in  minutest 
detail  every  discovery,  invention,  innovation  of  process,  or 
sign  of  progress  in  every  foreign  industry  throughout  the 
world.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Intelligence  Service  is  the 
backbone  of  battle,  we  are  to  be  checkmated  at  the  outset. 
They  are  to  have  all  our  plans — we  are  to  have  none  of  theirs. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  the  General  Staff  is  to 
prepare  for  invasion  by  mobilising  under  five  great  organisa- 
tions the  entire  commercial  strength  of  the  country.  This 
is  not  to  be  a  trust  or  combination.  It  is  to  be  an  army  of 
manufacturers  and  miners  and  bankers,  under  command  of 
a  staff  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  trades  and  the  State 
officials,  and  controlled  by  the  Government. 

Any  one  who  believes  the  scheme  chimerical  will  do  well 
to  observe  the  process  by  which  these  industries  are  to  be 
made  and  maintained  "indispensable."  Under  our  system 
■  t  simply  cannot  be  met  by  private  business. 

Every  business  in  the  empire  will  be  called  upon  to  contri- 
bute to  a  "guarantee  fund."  This  fund,  which  will  be  made 
as  large  as  is  nci'dc^d,  will  be  used  to  jjrovide  these  offensive 
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industries  with  a  corps  of  teclinical  experts  and  experimenters 
free  of  charge.  It  will  be  used  to  subsidise  these  industries 
to  wbate\'er  limit  and  in  whatever  form  is  necessary  to  keep 
their  costs  below  all  possible  rivalry. 

They  are  to  obtain  priority  supplies  of  raw  materials,  on 
a  par  wiHi  government  war  orders.  The  fund  is  to  be  used 
in  every  case  to  reduce  the  price  of  raw  materials  where  they 
seem  too  high,  and  to  lay  in  huge  stocks  \\here  there  seems 
any  danger  of  their  being  curtailed.  The  workmen  in  these 
plants  are  to  enUst  for  Hfe,  as  in  an  arm}',  and  "under  no 
circumstances"  be  allowed  to  strike  or  halt  the  business, 
even  for  a  day.  If  need  be,  their  pay  will  be  higher  than 
others.  If  so,  the  guarantee  fund  is  all  ready.  Capital  in 
these  concerns,  limited  to  German  control,  is  also  enlisted 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  and  may  not  be  trans- 
ferred. And  all  the  capital  necessary  is  absolutely  assured 
by  the  blessed  guarantee  fund.  When  the  "screws  are 
turned  on"  and  an  embargo  ypon  some  of  these  necessities 
is  declared  to  bring  us  "to  our  senses"  the  guarantee  fund 
will  serve  to  keep  the  enterprises  going,  accumulating  a 
surplus  stock  against  the  time  when  a  hungry  world  will 
capitulate  and  call  for  them. 

This  I'nion  will  determine  the  government  policy  in 
granting  freight  rebates  and  export  premiums,  and  in  re- 
mitting ta.xes  to  any  of  these  businesses  that  need  it  in  order 
to  "throttle"   competition. 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  of  this  guarantee  fund  will  be 
lost.  For  by  utterly  routing  all  competition  in  the  Indis- 
pensable Industries,  and  thereafter  with  their  invincible  help 
compelling  all  foreign  nations  to  purchase  the  oytput  of  all 
German  factories,  it  is  presumed  that  the  ledger  will  show 
a  handsome  profit  in  the  end. 

The  methods  they  propose  to  employ  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  these  "weapons  of  protection"  or  their  secrets  are 
ever  transplanted  to  any  other  soil  are  illuminative  of  their 
whole  conception  of  business,  and  conduct  of  everj'  affair 
under  the  sun. 

"All  persons  who  are  employed  in  industries  of  protective 
value  must  be  entered  in  special  lists  by  the  body  controlling 
manufacturing  processes,  so  as  to  safeguard  these  industries. 
From  the  general  lists  a  special. list  is  to  be  drawn  up  which 
contains  the  names'  of  employees  in  protective  industries, 
who  work  with  manufacturing  methods  or  procedures,  over 
which  foreign  countries  hostile  to  our  exports  have  no  con- 
trol. ...  These  persons,  whether  they  are  directors, 
operating  or  scienrific  officers,  or  labourers,  must  be  subject 
to  State  organisation  similar  to  that  of  the  army.  Without 
permission  of  this  organisation  no  emigration  of  persons  in 
these  lists  can  take  place.  They  are  subject  to  especially 
strict  rules  for  safeguarding  manufacturing  secrets  and 
methods.  Foreigners  cannot  be  permitted  to  find  employ- 
ment m  concerns  of  this  sort.  .  .  .  There  will  always  be 
deserters.  They  must  expect  severe  punishment  meted  out 
according  to  the  amount  of  responsibility  attached  to  the 
post  which  they  left." 

The  same  military  tribunal  is  to  have  fi.nal  authority  over 
all  transfers  of  ownership  or  shares  in  these  industries. 


"The  exclusive  maintenance  of  such  industries  for,  the 
empire  demands  a  further  controljwhich  extends  to  change 
in   ownership.  .  .  ." 

"The  State  control  will  limit  itself  to  ascertaining  whether 
the  future  owner  exhibits  those  peculiarities  which  in  a 
material,  technical,  and  moral  connection  offer  a  guarantee 
that  the  industry  in  question  will  remain  at  its  former  height 
and  capacity  for  development,  and  banish  all  possibility  of 
its  being  transplanted  to  foreign  countries  by  the  new 
owner.  .  .  .  The  exclusion  of  foreigners  is  important  in 
all  cases." 
Let  us  suppose  a  great  factory  to  be  estabhshed  in  Germany 

•  making  its  finished  products  out  of  raw  material  also  obtain- 
able in  Germany,  and  that  it  is  operated  upon  some  technical 
secret  process  making  some  universally  used  product.  And 
then  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  raw  material  it  can  use 
is  supplied  to  it  and  at  its  own  price  before  any  one 
else    in    Germany    obtains   any,    regardless   of   the   market. 

'  More  than  that,  that  every  process  or  machine  it  uses 
is  being  worked  upon  for  improvement  by  the  best 
experts  in  the  country,  free  of  charge,  and  that  every  new 
invention  is  put  into  operation  at  once,  regardless  of  the  cost 
of  scrapping  other  new  machinery  ;  that  this  factory  has  a 
full  complement  of  skilful  labour  that  never  leaves  for  any 

•  other  employment,  and  never  under  any  circumstances 
strikes  ;  thai  none  of  its  processes  or  methods  can  possibly 
reach  the  ears  of  any  competitor  ;  that  in  case  it  has  the 
slightest  fear  of  competition  everj'  industry  in  Germany 
instantly  contributes  to  make  good  any  loss  from  cutting 
prices  ;  that  it  has  the  right  to  fix  its  own  freight  rates,  its 
own  export  premium,  its  own  taxes,  its  own  tariff  upon  any 
needed  supplies  it  may  import ;  and  that  in  case  of  need  it 
can  instantly  call  upon  the  German  Ambassador  to  threaten 
any  action  by  the  German  Government  or  Army  that  might 
induce  us  to  remove  any  impediments  to  its  business  developing. 
Imagine  such  a  concern,  and  voila  ! — you  have  precisely  one 
of  these  industries  with  which  we  shall  have  to  compete  after 
the  war. 

In  contemplating  the  enormous  disadvantage  that  any 
private  business,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  well  organised, 
will  have  in  competition  with  these  gigantic  Government 
industries,  we  must  be  actively  alive  not  only  to  the  danger 
threatening  our  own  interests,  with  which  it  may  be  that  our 
Government  is  competent  to  cope  by  tariffs,  but  to  the  certain 
dependence  and  ruin  they  entail  upon  our  weaker,  and  the 
possibly  unendurable  strain  they  put  upon  our  stronger. 
Allies.  If  the  threat  is  to  be  met— if  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  intention  thus  put  into  our  hands  is  to  serve  in  any 
way  in  this  struggle  to  free  the  world— we  shall  have  to 
meet  in  joint  action  with  all  our  Allies. 

With  these  "indispensable"  or  "protective"  industries 
thus  subsidised  and  militarised  and  guarded  and  loaded 
ready  to  shoot,  Herr  Herzog's  plan  proceeds  to  show'  how 
it  is  to  be  linked  up  with  every  transaction  made  by 
German  traders  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  to 
display  the  details  of  its  operations  in  the  camps  of  the 
enemies. 


March  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks :    By  M.  Loubich 


THE    ROMANCE    OF    THE     BLACK    GUARDS 


The  Japanese  decision  lo  give  armed  assistance  to  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  Stbena  adds  point  lo  this  authoritaiive  study  of  the 
ongm,  history,  and  aims  of  the  Czechoslovak  Army,  in  which 
the  author  indicates  the  hostility  existing  between  the  Bolshevik 
Farty  and  this  section  of  the  Slavonic  peoples  which  has  retained 
aims  identical  with  those  of  the  Allies,  and  is  furthering  the 
Allied  cause  m  the  Far  East,  while  its  gradual  extension  to 
Western  Siberia  forms  a  definite  threat  to  German  interests  in 
European  Russia. 

AT  a  lecture  on  the  people  of  Russia,  delivered  at 
<jne  of  the  intellectual  centres  of  Britain  about 
the  tmie  the  Bolsheviks  came  into  power,  the 
lecturer  was  met  with  the  heart-searching  ques- 
tion  :  "  Where  exactly  in  Russia  is  situated  the 
nation  of  the  Bolsheviks?" 

Now  that  every  one  realises,  perhaps,  alas  !  too  well  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Bolshevik,  another  puzzling  name  is 
brought   to   this  country   bv   the  whiriwind   of  the  east— 

ytu^^T'^}?''^"^^ "^^•'"  =""^"  ^^^y  •     Whence  do  thev  come  ' 
What  do  they  stand  for  .■' 

Czecho-Slovaks  now  in  Eastern  Europe  are  not  one  of  the 
peoples  of  old  Russia,  though  some  few  Czechs  lived  in  Southern 


Russia  previous  to  the  war.  The  Czechs,  to  the  number  of  some 
seven  millions,  live  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  parts  of  Silesia, 
while  the  Slovaks,  to  the  number  of  three  millions  live  in 
the  land  called  Slovakia,  or  Northern  Hungary,  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Upper  Theiss.  Thus  the  Bojiemians  are 
technically  Austrian  subjects,  and  the  Slovaks  Hungarian, 
but  the  history,  civilisation,  and  language  of  the  two  peoples 
are  so  similar,  and  Austria-Hungary  is  so  feared  as  a  common 
enemy,  that  with  the  revival  of  Nationalism  there  came  a 
strong  tendency  to  amalgamate  into  one  nation— the  Czecho- 
slovak nation. 

The  Hapsburg  dynasty  has  ruled  Bohemia  since  1526,  but 
it  IS  only  since  the  Thirty  Years  War  and  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648  that  the  Czecho-Austrian  relations  have  become 
more  bitter,  and,  with  time,  ever  more  and  more  hostile. 
There  must  have  been  something  very  wrong  indeed  in  the 
Austrian  regime,  if  in  spite  of  these  centuries  of  common 
rule  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  common  Roman  Catholic  religion 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  a  large  German  element  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia— they  now,  more  than  ever,  seek  to 
separate  themselves  from  Austria. 

This    dissatisfaction    of   the   Czechs    and     Slovaks     who 
together   with   the   Poles,  form   the   western   branch   of   the 
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Slavonic  world,  has  a  very  practical  significance  for  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  in  the  present  war.  The  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  Bohemia  and — more  important  still — of  the  Bohemian 
soldiers,  who  ipso  jaclo  belong  to  the  Austrian  Army,  were 
openlv  hostile  to  the  Austrian  Government.  One  regiment 
after  another  refused  to  fight  the  Russians  or  the  Serbs. 
The  eight  regiments  of  the  Czech  Landwehr,  the  nth  Czech 
Regiment  of  Pisek,  the  36th  Regiment  of  Mlada  Boleslav, 
and  others,  were,  in  part,  massacred  by  the  Austro-Gernian 
and  Hungarian  soldiers,  in  part  dispersed  among  German 
and  Magyar  Regiments. 

The  old  Russian  Government  treated  their  Slavonic 
prisoners  more  indulgently  than  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  ; 
many  of  them  could  earn  quit^  high  wages  and  lived  on  a 
fairly  free  footing.  When,  however,  some  of  these  Czechs, 
in  conjunction  with  their  countrymen  living  in  Southern 
Russia,  organised  themselves  into  a  Legion  to  assist  the 
Russian  Army  as  a  separate  unit,  their  action  was  received 
with  indifferenic,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  from  the  military 
authorities  of  tlie  regime.  Nevertheless,  the  legion  has 
played  its  part  on  the  Russian  front.  The  Revolution  pro- 
vided new  opportunities. 

In  May,  1917,  the  Czech  unit  had  increased  to  the  size  of 
an  army,  and  received  every  support  and  encouragement 
from  the  first  Revolutionary  Government,  It  is  no  longer 
a  secret  that  the  creation  of  this  army  was  due  to  the  energy 
and  ability  of  the  Czech  leader.  Professor  Masaryk,  once 
Deputy  at  Vienna,  more  recently  Professor  at  King's  College, 
London. 

The  tragedy  of  this  army,  which,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  of  the  White  and  Red  Guards,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Black  Guards,  began  with  the  disarming  of  the  Russians' 
Here  were  well-trained  and  organised  forces  willing  to  fight 
the  enemy  even  tliough  every  singly  man  knew  that  if  cap- 
tured he  would  be  branded  by  the  enemy  as  a  "  rebel "  and 
shot  accordingly.  Here  was  the  enemy  more  than  ever 
provoked  since  the  Bolshevik  peace  was  signed  at  Brest- 
Litovsk,  and  yet  they  were  not  allowed  to  fight.  Conse- 
quently, some  of  them  left  the  Russian  front  for  France, 
where  they  form  a  separate  unit,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Vladimir  Nosek,  of  the  London  Czech  Press,  some  eighty 
thousand  of  them  remained  in  Russia.  It  is  with  this  eighty 
thousand,  whose  ranks  have  now  swelled  to  the  number  of 
150,000  or  more,  that  the  papers  of  the  Allied  and  enemy 
countries  have  lately  so  much  concerned  themselves. 

Much  care  and  exactitude  is  necessary  in  reviewing  the 
great  adventure  of  these  regiments,  for  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct and  antagonistic  opinions.  There  are  people  who  call 
them  reactionary  supporters  of  the  old  or,  in  any  case,  anti- 
Bolshevik  regime,  and  there  are  others  who  recognise  them 
as  brave  fighters  for  the  Allied  cause  in  Russia  against  Ger- 
many, like  their  Czech  brethren  on  the  French  and  Italian 
fronts.  Though  these  latter  are  nearer  the  truth,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  fighting  in  the  first 
place  for  their  own  cause — the  freeing  of  their  country  from 
the  Teutonic-Hungarian  domination — but  this  is  so  closely 
identified  with  the  aim  of  the  Allies  that  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  place  themselves  unreservedly  at  their  disposal,  even 
though  Vladivostok  is  far  away  from  the  country  described 
by  Shakespeare. 

Those  people  who  disregard  the  present  rulers  of  Russia 
may  deem   it   of  little  importance  that  the  Black   Guards 


are  reproached  as  anti-Bolsheviks,  but  it  might  still  be  in 
their  disfavour  if  it  were^  true  that  they  aim  at  taking  an 
intimate  part  in  the  internal  politics  of  Russia.  A  few  facts 
will  reveal  the  truth  of  their-  position  at  the  time  when  this 
article  is  being  written. 

The  relations  between  these  units  and  the  Revolutionary 
Government  were  quite  amicable  at  the  time  of  Professor 
Masaryk's  visit  to  Russia,  May,  1917,  to  March,  1918.  When 
the  hope  of  reviving  the  struggle  against  Germany  wUs  aban- 
doned and  the  Brest-Litovsk. peace  was  signed,  the  Czecho- 
slovaks decided  to  leave  the  country  via  Siberia  and  proceed 
to  the  western  front.  They  were  granted  pennits  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Moscow  Soviet  last  February,  and  some 
regiments  started  east.  What  happened  next  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  according  to  newspaper  reports  some  of  the  Black 
Guard  Regiments  had  a  skirmish  with  German  troops  n€ar 
Kiev,  others  have  been  heard  of  fighting  their  way  to  the  east 
at  Chelabinsk.  The  Bolsheviks'  attitude  towards  them  has 
been  openly  hostile  since  May  last,  but  even  so  late  as  June 
27th  we  hear  of  a  message  sent  by  Professor  Masaryk  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Moscow  Soviet,  in  which  he  urges 
them,  in  friendly  language,  not  to  oppose  the  eastward  passage 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  not  to  confiscate  their  arms. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  the  present  warlike 
attitude  between  the  two  parties,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  support  given  by  the  non- 
Bolshevik  Russians  to  this,  the  only  well-organised  and  friendly 
army  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  Black  Guards  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  wrest 
from  Bolshevik  misrule  the  greater  part  of  the  Eastern  and 
tranV Siberian  Railway  routes  ?  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
associate  them  exclusively  with  any  one  Russian  Party, 
Monarchic  or  Revolutionary,  for  they  have  given  their  aid 
wherever  it  was  asked,  and  probably  include  in  their  ranks 
members  of  many  different  political  creeds,  yet  whenever  a 
choice  had  to  be  made,  as,  for  instance,  recently  in  the 
Far  East  between  General  Horvath's  Monarchic  Government 
at  Kharbin  and  the  restored  Provisional  Government  of 
Vladivostok  and  Ormsk  supported  by  General  Alexeyeff, 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  latter. 

So  much  for  their  present  attitude  ;  their  future  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  attitude  of  the  Allies,  especially 
America  and  Japan,  towards  the  Siberian  situation. 

At  present  there  are  four  chief  centres  of  Czecho-Slovak 
ascendancy.  Vladivostok  (from  where  they  move  towards 
Clube),  Irkutsk  ;  Krasnoyarsk-Tomsk, -where  their  number  is 
reckoned  between  50,000  and  60,000,  and  witliin  which  lies 
Omsk,  the  capital  of  the  new  Siberian  Government  ;  the 
Don  district  round  .Tsaritsyn,  where  they  have  united  with 
some  Cossacks  and  some  Polish  troops,  and  Kazan-Samara- 
Penza,  where  part  of  the  Tatar  population  has  given  them 
support.  ^ 

The  Murman  coast  Yugo-Slav  (Serbo-Croats)  battalions 
also  count  among  themselves  some  Czecho-Slovaks. 

It  has  been  often  discussed  during  the  present  war  whether 
individual  enterprise  can  have  any  bearing  on  the  main  issue. 
If  we  consider  the  case  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  detachments 
which  are  due  almost  Aitirely  to  Professor  Masaryk's  initia- 
tive which,  if  well  used,  diplomatically  and  strategically, 
may  still  act  as  a  check  to  Gennan  advance  in  the  East. 

There  is  no  doubt  that '  the  individual  enterprise  of  a 
genius  is  now,  as  always,  welcome  and  fruitful. 
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The  Turkish   Conspiracy 

By     HENRY     MORGENTHAU 

UU  U.S.  ^ftiiftSMiiof  to  Turkey 

XI— The  Holy  War 

^NE  ofGermanv's  most  ambitious  plans  in  the  East  was  to  use  the  Turkish  alliance  as  a  means  of  stirring 
0  5.  ie  MMoZLdan  population  of  the  world  to  a  ''  Holy  War"  against  he  tnUnt.  „at.ons.  Mr. 
Morgenthau  relates  here  the  details  'of  the  plot,  the  methods  oj  furthering  U,  and  tts  utter  fatlure. 

consider  this  but  for  a  little  you  will  weep  long.  You  will 
behold  a  bewildering  state  of  affairs  which  will  cause  the  tear 
to  fall  and  the  fire  of  grief  to  blaze.  You  see  the  great  coun- 
try of  India,  which  contains  hundreds  of  millions  of  Moslems, 
fallen,  because  of  religious  divisions  and  weaknesses,  intcthe 
grasp' of  the  enemies  of  God,  the  infidel  English.  You  see 
forty  millions  of  Moslems  in  Java  shackled  by  the  chains  of 
captivity  and  of  affliction  under  the  rule  of  the  Dutch, 
although  these  infidels  are  much  fewer  in  number  than  the 
faithful  and  do  not  eniov  a  much  higher  civilisation.     You 


IN  the  early  days  Wangenhcim  had  explained  to  me 
Germany's'  real'  iMirpose'  in  forcing  Turkey  mto  the 
conflict.'  He  made  this  e.xplanation  quietly  and  non- 
chalantly, as  though  it  had  been  quite  the  most 
ordinary  matter  in  the  world.  Sitting  in  his  office,  he  un- 
folded Germaiiv's  scheme  to  arouse  the  whole  fanatical  Moslem 
world  against'the  Christians.  Germany  had  planned  a  real 
"holy  war"  as  one  means  of  destroying  English  and  French 
influence  in  the  world.  "Turkey  herself  is  not  the  really 
important  matter,"  said  Wangenhcim.  "Her  army  is  a 
small  one,  and  we  do  not  expect  it  to  do -very  much. 
For  the  most  part  it  will  act  on  the  defensive.  But  the 
big  thing  is  the  Moslem  world.  H  we  can  stir  the 
Mohammedans  up  against  the  English  and  Russians,  we 
can  force  them  to  make  peace." 

What  Wangcnheim  evidently  meant  by  the  "big  thing 
became  apparent  on  November  13th,  when  the  Sultan  issued 
his  declaration  of  war  ;  this  declaration  was  really  an  appeal 
for  a  Jihad,  or  a  "Holy  War"  against  the  infidel.  Soon 
afterward  the  Sheik-ul-tslam  published  his  proclamation, 
summoning  the  whole  Moslem  world  to  arise  and  massacre 
their  Christian  oppressors.  "Oh,  Moslems  ! "  concluded  this 
document.  "Ye  who  are  smitten  with  happiness  and  are 
on  the  verge  of  sacrificing  your  life  and  your  goods  for  the 
cause  of  right,  and  of  braving  perils,  gather  now  around  the 
Imperial  throne,  obey  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  who, 
in  the  Koran,  promises  us  bliss  in  this  and  in  the  next  world  ; 
embrace  ye  the  foot  of  the  Caliph's  throne  and  know  ye  that 
the  state  is  at  war  with  Russia,  England,  France,  and  their, 
Allies,  and  that  these  are  the  enemies  of  Islam.  The  Chief 
of  the  believers,  the  Caliph,  invites  you  all  as  Moslems  to  join 
in  the  Holy  War!"  The  religious  leaders  read  this  pro- 
clamation to  their  assembled  congregations  in  the  mosques  ; 
all  the  newspapers  printed  it  conspicuously ;  emissaries 
spread  it  broadcast  in  all  the  countries  which  had  large 
Mohammedan  populations — India,  China,  Persia,  Egypt, 
Algiers,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  the  like — reading  it  to  the  assem- 
bled multitudes  and  exhorting  the  populace  to  obey  the 
mandate.  The  Ikdam,  the  Turkish  newspaper  which  had 
passed  into  German  ownership,  was  constantly  inciting  the 
masses.  "The  deeds  of  our  enemies,"  wrote  this  Turco- 
German  editor,  "have  brought  down  the  wrath  of  God. 
A  gleam  of  hope  has  appeared.  All  Mohammedans,  young 
and  old,  men,  women,  and  children,  must  fulfil  their  duty 
so  that  the  gleam  may  not  fade  away,  but  give  light  to  us 
for  ever.  How  many  great  things  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  arms  of  vigorous  men.  by  the  aid  of  others,  of  women 
and  children  !  .  .  .  The  time  for  action  has  come.  We 
shall  all  have  to  fight  with  all  our  strength,  with  all  our  soul, 
with  teeth  and  nails,  with  all  the  sinews  of  our  bodies  and  of 
our  spirits.  If'we  do  it,  the  deliverance  of  the  subjected 
Mohammedan  kingdoms  is  assured.  Then,  if  God  so  wills, 
we  shall  march  unashamed  by  the  side  of  our  friends  vi-ho 
send  their  greetings  to  the  Crescent.  Allah  is  our  aid  and 
the  Prophet  is  our  support." 

An  Amazing  Document 

The  Sultan's  proclamation  was  an  official  public  document, 
and  dealt  with  the  proposed  Holy  War  only  in  a  general 
way,  but  about  this  same  time  there  appeared  a  secret 
pamphlet  which  gave  instructions  to  the  faithful  in  more 
specific  terms.  This  paper  was  not  read  in  the  mosques ; 
it  was  distributed  stealthily  in  all  Mohammedan  countries. 
It  was  a  lengthy  document — the  English  translation  con- 
tains 10,000  words— full  of  quotations  from  the  Koran  : 
and  its  style  was  frenzied  in  its  appeal. to  racial  and  rehgious 
hatred.  It  described  a  detailed  plan  of  operations  for  the 
assassination  and  extermination  bf  all  Christians — except 
those  of  German  nationahty.  A  few  extracts  will  fairly 
portray  its  spirit :  "  0  people  of  the  faith  and  O  beloved 
Moslems,  consider,  even  though  but  for  a  brief  moment, 
the   present   condition   of   the   Islamic   world.     For  if  you 


faithful  and  do  not  enjoy  a  much  high 
see  Egypt,  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  the  Sudan  suffering 
the  extremes  of  pain  and  groaning  in  the  gras^)  of  the  enemies 
of  God  and  his  apostle.  You  see  the  vast  country  of  Siberia 
and  Turkestan  and  Khiva  and  Bokhara  and  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Crimea  and  Kazan  and  Ezferhan  and  Kosahastan, 
whose  Moslem  peoples  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  ground 
under  the  feet  of  their  oppressors,  who  are  the  enemies  already 
of  our  religion.  •  You  behold  Persia  being  prepared  for  par- 
tition and  you  see  the  city  of  the  Caliphate,  which  for  ages 
has  unceasingly  fought  breast  to  breast  with  the  enemies 
of  our  reUgion,  now  become  the  target  for  oppression  and 
violence.  Thus  wherever  you  look  you  see  that  the  enemies 
of  the  true  rehgion,  particularly  the  English,  the  Russian, 
and  the  French,  have  oppressed  Islam  and  invaded  its  rights 
in  every  possible  way.  We  cannot  enumerate  the  insults  we 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  these  nations  who  desire  totally 
to  destroy  Islam  and  wipe  all  Mohammedans  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  This  tyranny  has  passed  all  endurable  limits  ; 
the  cup  of  our  oppression  is  full  to  overflowing.  ...  In 
brief,  the  Moslems  work  and  the  infidels  eat,  the  Moslems 
are,  hungry  and  suffer  and  the  infidels  gorge  themselves  and 
live  in  luxury.  The  world  of  Islam  sinks  down  and  goes 
backward,  and  the  Christian  world  goes  forward  and  is  more 
and  more  exalted.  The  Moslems  are  enslaved  and  the 
infidels  aire  the  great  rulers.  This  is  all  because  the  Moslems 
have  abandoned  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  Koran  and  ignored 
the  Holy  War  which  it  commands.  .  .  .  But  the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  Holy  War,  and  by  this  the  land  of  Islam 
shall  be  for  ever  freed  from  the  power  of  the  infidels  who 
oppress  it.  This  Holy  War  has  now  become  a  sacred  duty. 
Know  ye  that  the  blood  of  infidels  in  the  Islamic  lands  may 
be  shed  with  impunity — except  those  to  whom  the  Moslem 
power  has  promised  security  and  who  are  allied  with  it. 
[Herein  we  find  that  Germans  and  Austrians  are  excepted 
from  massacre.]  The  killing  of  infidels  who  rule  over  Islam 
has  become  a  sacred  duty,  whether  you  do  it  secretly  or 
openly,  as  the  Koran  has  decreed:  'Take  them  and 'kill 
them  whenever  you  come  across  them.  Behold  we  have 
dehvered  them  unto  your  hands  and  given  you  supreme  power 
over  them.'  He  who  kills  even  one  unbeHever  of  those 
who  rule  over  us,  whether  he  does  it  secretly  or  openly  shall 
be  rewarded  by  God..  And  let  every  Moslem  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  he  may  be,  swear  a  solemn  oath  to  kill 
at  least  three  or  four  of  the  infidels  who  rule  over  him,  for  they 
are  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  faith.  Let  every  Moslem 
know  that  his  reward  for  doing  so  shall  be  doubled  by  the 
God  who  created  heaven  and  earth.  A  Moslem  who  does 
this  shall  be  saved  from  the  terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Who  is  the  man  who  can 
refuse  such  a  recompense  for  such  a  small  deed  ?  .  .  .  Yet 
the  time  has  come  that  we  should  rise  up  as  the  rising  of 
one  man,  in  one  hand  a  sword,  in  the  other  a  gun,  in  his 
pocket  balls  of  fire  and  death-dealing  missiles,  and  in  his 
heart  the  light  of  the  faith,  and  that  we  should  lift  up  our 
voices,  saying — India  for  the  Indian  Moslems,  Java  for  the 
Javanese  Moslems,  Algeria  for  the  Algerian  Moslems,  Morocco 
for  the  Moroccan  Moslem^,  Tunis  for  the  Tunisian  Moslems, 
Egypt  for  the  Egyptian  Moslems,  Iran  for  the  Iranian  Mos- 
lems, Turan  for  the  Turanian  Moslems,  Bokhara  for  the 
Bokharan  Moslems,  Caucasus  for  the  Caucasian  Moslems, 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  the  Ottoman  Turks  and  Arabs." 
Specific  instructions  for  carrying  out  this  holy  purpose 
follow.    There  shall  be  a  "  heart  war" — every  follower  of  the 
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(i)   Sheik-ul-Islam  declaring  the  Holy   War 

Mohammedan    world   expected   t„  ..       '    ,"  '."^r' u"°'^  ^'^^  ^"""""-^ '  ''>'  "''"«  the  Sultan,  who   is  Cahph   of  the 

revolt  against   Engn'd  and   France      The't  ^"^Tr"''"  ''l^  '"''^'   f'^^P''   ^'^""'  '^°^°"°'  ^"'^   °"^"  ^ ""   '° 

calling  on   Mussulmans  evervwh        ,  She.k-ul-lsl..m   issued   a   proclamatibn,  which   this  picture  shows  him  reading, 

g  lussulmans  everywhere  to   rise  and   murd.r   their  Christian  rulers -unless   they  happened  to   be   Germans! 

(2)    Kurdish  Cavalry 

1  his  15  the  type  of  soldier  which  the   Germans  planned  to  unleash  against  the  Christian 
populations.      They  afterward  played  an  important  part  in  the  Armenia 


lan   massacres. 
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Prophet  that  is,  shall  constantly  nourish  in  his  spirit  a  hatred 
of  th/3  infidel ;  a  "speech  war"— with  tongue  and  pen  every 
Moslem  shall  spread  this  same  hatred  wherever  Mohammedans 
live— and  a  war  of  deed,  fighting  and  kilhng  the  inhdel 
wherever  he  shows  his  head.  This  latter  conflict,  says  the 
pamphlet,  is  the  "true  war."  There  is  to  be  a  "little  holy 
war"  and  a  "great  holv  war"  ;  the  first  describes  the  battle 
which  everv  Mohammedan  is  to  wage  in  his  community 
against  his  Christian  neighbours,  and  the  second  is  the  great 
world  struggle  which  united  Islam,  in  India,  Arabia,  Turkey, 


M.  TochefF,  Bulgarian  Minister  at  Constantinople 

He  was  much  disturbed  at  the  "Holy  War"  which  the  Turlcs,  .icling  under 
German  advice,  decreed  against  Christians.  He  protested  to  the  German 
Ambassador  that  any  massacres  might  lose  Germany  the  friendship  of  Bulgaria. 

.\frica,  and  other  countries,  is  to  wage  against  the  infidel 
oppressors.  "The  Holy  War,"  says  this  pamphlet,  "will 
be  of  three  forms.  First  the  individual  war,  which  consists 
of  the  individual  personal  deed.  This  may  be  with  cutting, 
killing  instruments,  like  the  Holy  War  which  one  of  the 
faithful  made  against  Peter  Galy,  the  infidel  Enghsh  Governor, 
like  the  slaying  of  the  English  chief  of  police  in  India,  and  like 
the  killing  of  one  of  the  officials  arriving  in  Mecca  by  Abi 
Busir  (may  God  be  pleased  with  him)."  The  document  gives 
several  other  instances  of  assassination  which  the  faithful 
are  enjoined  to  imitate.  The  believers  are  told  to  organise 
"  bands,"  and  to  go  forth  and  slay  Christians.  The  most 
useful  are  those  organised  and  operating  in  secret.  "  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Islamic  world  of  to-day  will  profit  very  greatly 
from  such  secret  bands."  The  third  method  is  by  "  organised 
campaigns,"  that  is,  by  trained  armies. 

In  all  parts  of  this  incentive  to  murder  and  assassination 
there  are  indications  that  a  German  hand  has  exercised  an 
editorial  supervision.  Only  those  infidels  are  to  be  slain 
"who  rule  over  us" — that  is,  those  who  have  Mohammedan 
subjects.  As  Germany  has  no  such  subjects,  this  saving 
clause  was  expected  to  protect  Germans  from  assault.  The 
Germans,  with  their  usual  interest  in  their  own  well-being 
and  their  usual  disregard  of  their  ally,  evidently  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Austria  had  many  Mohammedans  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  Moslems  are  instructed  that  they  should 
form  armies,  "even  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce some  foreign  elements". — that  is,  bring  in  German 
instructors  and  German  officers.  "  You  must  remember," 
— this  is  evidently  intended  as  a  blanket  protection  to  Ger- 
mans everywhere — "that  it  is  absolutely  unlawful  to  oppose 
any  of  the  peoples  of  other  religions  between  whom  and  the 
Moslems  there  is  a  covenant  or  of  those  who  have  not  mani- 
fested hostility  to  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate  or  those  who  have 
entered  under  the  protection  of  the  Moslems." 

Even  though  I  had  not  had  Wangenheim's  personal  state- 


ment that  the  Germans  intended  to  arouse  the  Mohammedans 
everywhere  against  England,  France,  and  Russia,  these 
interpolations  would  clearly  enough  have  indicated  the  real 
inspiration  of  this  amazing  document.  At  the  time  Wan- 
genheim  discussed  the  matter  with  me,  his  chief  idea  seemed 
to  be  that  a  "Holy  War"  of  this  sort  could  be  the  quickest 
means  of  forcing  England  to  make  peace.  According  to  this 
point  of  view,  it  was  really  a  great  peace  offensive.  At  that 
time  Wangenheim  reflected  the  conviction,  which  was  pre- 
valent in  all  official  circles,  that  Germany  had  made  a  mistake 
in  bringing  England  into  the  conflict  and  it  was  his  idea 
now  that  if  back  fires  could  be  started  against  England  in 
India,  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  other  places,  the  British 
Empire  would  withdraw.  Even  if  British  Mohammedans 
refused  to  rise,  Wangenheim  beHeved  that  the  mere  threat 
of  such  an  uprising  would  induce  PIngland  to  abandon  Bel- 
gium and  France  to  their  fate.  The  danger  of  spreading 
such  incendiary  Uterature  among  a  wildly  fanatical  people 
is  apparent.  I'was  not  the  only  neutral  diplomat  who  feared 
the  most  serious  consequences.  M.  Tocheff,  the  Bulgarian 
Minister,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
was  much  disturbed.  At  that  time  Bulgaria  was  neutral, 
and  M.  Tocheff  used  to  teU  me  that  his  country  hoped  to 
maintain  this  neutraHty.  Each  side,  he  said,  expected  that 
Bulgaria  would  become  its  ally  ;  it  was  Bulgaria's  policy 
to  keep  each  side  in  this  expectant  frame  of  mind.  Should 
Germany  succeed  in  starting  a  "Holy  War"  and  should 
massacres  result,  Bulgaria,  added  M.  Tocheff;  would  certainly 
join  forces  with  the  Entente.  We  arranged  that  he  should 
call  upon  Wangenheim  and  repeat  this  statement,  and  that 
1  should  bring  similar  pressure  to  bear  upon  Enver.  From 
the  first,  however,  the  "Holy  War"  proved  a  failure.  The 
Mohammedans  of  such  countries  as  India,  Egypt,  Algiers, 
and  Morocco  knew  that  they  were  getting  far  better  treat- 
ment than  they  could  obtain  under  any  other  conceivable 
conditions.  Moreover,  the  simple-minded  Mohammedans 
could  not  understand  why  they  should  prosecute  a  "Holy 
War"  against  Christians  with  Christian  nations,  such  as 
Germany  and  Austria,  as  their  partners.  This  association 
made  the  whole  proposition  ridiculous.  The  Koran,  it  is 
true,  commands  the  slaughter  of  Christians,  but  it  makes 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  Germans.  In  the  mind  of  the 
fanatical  Mohammedan,  a  German  rayah  is  as  much  Christian 
dirt  as  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman,  and  his  massacre 
ii  just  as  meritorious  an  act.  The  fine  distinctions  necessitated 
by  European  diplomacy,  he  understands  about  as  completely 
as  he  understands  the  law  of  gravitation  or  the  nebular 
hypothesis.  The  German  failure  to  take  this  into  account 
is  only  another  evidence  of  the  fundamental  German  clumsi- 
ness and  real  ignorance  of  the  world  situation.  The  only 
tangible  fact  that  stands  out  clearly  is  the  Kaiser's  desire 
to  let  loose  300,000,000  Mohammedans  in  a  gigantic  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre  of  Christians. 

Was  there  then  no  "Holy  War"  at  all?  Did  Wangen- 
heim's "big  thing"  really  fail?  Whenever  I  think  of  this 
famous  Jihad  a  particular  scene  in  the  American  Embassy 
comes  to  my  mind.  On  one  side  of  the  table  sits  Enver, 
most  peacefully  sipping  tea"  and  eating  cakes  ;  on  the  other 
side  is  "myself,  engaged  in  the  same  unwarlike  occupation. 
It  is  November  14th,  the  day  after  the  Sultan  declared  his 
holy  war  ;  there  have  been  meetings  at  the  mosques  and 
other  places,  at  which  the  declaration  has  been  read  and  fiery 
speeches  made.  Enver  assured  me  that  absolutely  no  harm 
would  come  to  Americans  ;  in  fact,  that  there  would  be  no 
massacres  anyway.  While  he  was  talking,  one  of  my  secre- 
taries came  in  and  told  me  that  a  little  mob  was  making 
demonstrations  against  certain  foreign  establishments.  It 
had  assailed  an  Austrian  shop  which  had  unwisely  kept  up 
its  sign  saying  that  it  had  "English  clothes"  for  sale.  I 
asked  Enver  what  this  meant  ;  he  answered  that  it  was  all 
a  mistake  ;  there  was  no  intention  of  attacking  anybody. 
A  httle  while  after  he  left,  I  was  informed  that  the  mob 
had  attacked  the  Bon  Marche,  a  French  dry  goods  store, 
and  was  heading  directly  for  the  British  Embassy.  I  at 
once  called  Enver  on  the  telephone  ;  it  was  all  right,  he 
said,  nothing  would  happen  to  the  Embassy.  A  minute  or 
two  after,  the  mob  immediately  wheeled  about  and  started 
for  Tokatlians,  the  most  important  restaurant  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  fact  that  this  was  conducted  by  an  Armenian 
made  it  fair  game.  Six  men  who  had  poles,  with  hooks 
at  the  end,  broke  all  the  mirrors  and  windows,  others 
took  the  marble  tops  of  the  tables  and  smashed  them  to 
bits.     In  a  few  minutes  the  place  had  been  gutted. 

This  demonstration  comprised  the  "Holy  War,"  so  far  as 
Constantinople  understood  it.  Such  was  the  inglorious  end 
of  Germany's  attempt  to  arouse  300,000,000  Mohammedans 
against  the  Christian  worid  ! 

(To  be  continued) 
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The  Magneto:  A  Story  by  Enid  Bagnold 


A 


DA  PHILPOT,' 

up    outside    tlie 


she  wrote  on  the  sheet   hung 
office,    and,    passing    into    tlie 
lecture-room,  took  a  seat  by  the  door; 

"That  must  be  a  board-school  girl,"  whispered 
my  neighbour. 

"Yes?" 

"Yes;    I  know  the  type." 

Miss  Philpot  had  sma^l  feet,  blunt  toes,  and  thick  ankles 
which  crept  towards  the  outside  hem  of  her  skirt  instead 
of  running  up  the  middle  of  her  like  a  stalk.  She  wore  a 
mackintosh  with  a  belt,  dark-brown  kid  gloves  whose  leather 
crinkled  across  her  blunt  fingers  like  the  back  of  an  old  toad. 
and  round  her  neck — a  neck  in  keeping  with  her  toes  and 
fingers — was  a  man's  striped  scarf. 

A  little  discoloured  mackintosh  hat  was  pulled  as  far  on 
to  her  head  in  front  as  it  was  up  in  the  air  at  the  back. 

"She  wants  to  be  a  van-driver,"  the  voice  whispered  to 
me  again.  "She  said  she  wanted  to  drive  'down  into  the 
country  with  the  parcels.'  " 

The  course  of  lessons  cost  nine  pounds  ;  she  hardly  looked 
as  if  she  could  have  afforded  it.  All  through  the  first  lesson 
she  sat  heavily,  without  so  much  as  crossing  her  knees  or 
even  taking  off  her  gloves.  Indeed,  she  never  once  took 
them  off  during  any  of  the  classes.  She  sat  heavily,  but 
there  must  have  been  a  sort  of  inward  light. 

"What,"  said  the  lecturer,  "sends  the  Wheels  forward?" 

We  murmured  uneasily,  and  the  murmur  seemed  to 
indicate  that   it  was  "the  machinery," 

"Come!"   said   the  lecturer. 

"The  road,"  replied  Miss  Philpot  in  a  choked  voice. 

We  would  like  to   have  laughed. 

.\t  the  second  class  it  appeared  that  she  had  been  studying 
her  text-books,  and  even  reading  up  a  chapter  in  advance, 
for  at  each  piece  of  knowledge  that  -was  handed  fo  her  she 
nodded  her  head  absorbedly. 

"That  is  how  they  learn  in  the  board-schools,"  said  my 
neighbour.     "Like  a  parrot." 

So  class  after  class  went  on — brakes,  engine,  lubrication. 
Even  the  differential,  though  puzzling,  had  no  real  mystery. 

The  body  is  intimate  and  friendly.  It  is  the  soul  which 
alarms.  One  afternoon  when  we  came  together,  a  little, 
dome-shaped  object  stood  upon  the  lecturer's  table. 

"This,"  he  said,  and  he  touched  it,  not  with  his  stick, 
but  gently  with  his  finger,   "is  the  magneto." 

Miss  Philpot  listened  to  him.  She  had  not  had  the  sun 
and  the  moon  e.xplained  to  her.  When  lightning  had  leapt 
across  the  tractless  sky  she  had  been  told  to  close  the  shutters 
of  man's  little  house-box,  and  when  thunder  pealed  she  had 
put  her  fingers  in  her  ears. 

Alas,  Miss  Philpot,  poor  child.  When  the  lecturer  held 
a  paper  over  the  magnet,  and  the  steel  shavings  bristled 
into  position  and  showed  the  stream  of  the  magnetic  field, 
he  should  have  explained  to  her  in  the  simplest  terms  she 
knew:  "God  did  that!"  As  it  was,  she  may  have  had 
a  suspicion  that  he  himself  had  done  it  cleverly  by 
blowing. 

She  followed  him  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  was  reason- 
able and  within  her  comprehension  that  an  electric  current, 
accustomed  to  a  normal  channel,  should,  when  squeezed 
between  narrovycr  banks,  rush  faster,  press  harder,  and 
become  something  that  he  called  a  "high  tension." 

But  what  this  current  was,  that  it  should  have  no  colour 
and  no  form,  no  birth  or  death,  was  inconceivable,  and 
hurt  her  to  think  of.  It  Jiad  no  shape  !  She  shuddered 
when  she  realised  such  dark  pits  arid  holes  in  learning. 

She  was  bidden  to  look  at  the  (Jisc  that  held  the  platinum 
points.  .  The  path  of  the  current  was  pointed  out  to  her 
at  the  end  of  a  pencil — that  lightning  obstacle  race,  in  which 
the  current,  refusing  blind  alleys  without  groping  or  delay, 
slips  through  the  open  doorways  of  carbon  and  metal,  and 
arrives  at  last  at  the  brink  of  that  teasing,  tantalising  chasm, 
the  platinum  points  of  the  make-and-break,  where  the  poor 
current,  convulsed  with  uncertainty,  is  alternately  refused 
and  allowed  passage. 

The  lecturer  took  an  end  of  wire  and  made  the  spark 
stutter  for  her  to  see.  There  was  wonder  and  servility  in 
her  face.  "Marvellous  are  thy  works,  oh,  I'pper  Classes! 
Great  is  the  brain  of  a  gentleman  ! " 

She  took  the  uninsulated  end  of  a  wire  in  her  fingers. 
"It's  in  here  ?  "  she  asked,  and  gave  it  a  sinister  significance. 

The  lecturer  made  a  contact  for  her,  and  she  dropped  the 
wire  hurriedly,  but  without  laughter.  "Yes,"  she  said, 
and  appeared  to  brood. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  met  Mystery. 


"It  is  a  natural  force,"  said  the  lecturer,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  commonplace. 

"A  force  ..."  she  repeated  after  him.  And  suddenly, 
raising  her  head:    "But  where  from?     Who  hits  it  ?" 

She  had  an  idea  of  a  force,  hke  a  blow,  propelled  by  some 
original  fist.  When  she  said  "Who  hits  it  ?"  her  eyes  were 
dark.  "Who,  after  all,  hits  everything?"^ — was  what  I 
saw  in  them.  "Behold  the  round  world,  visited  by  wind 
and  water,  as  simply  as  milk  is  poured  into  the  cat's  saucer. 
Who  holds  the  jug  ?  Who  starts  the  river  ?  What  propels 
the  wind  ?  " 

"God,"  they  would  have-  told  her  in  the  board-school, 
sheltering  under  that  thundery  blanket.  Here,  among  the 
mysteries  of  this  class,  God  had  not  once  been  offered  as  a 
solution.     Her  mind  lay  all  the  wider  spread  for  wonder. 

She  could  not  breathe  long  in  that  air,  but  sank  from 
wonder  to  bewilderment  ;  the  beam  of  science  was  too 
bhght,  too  like  a  sword.  For  nine  pounds  they  were  asking 
her  to  learn  magic  ;  she  had  not  known  she  could  have 
bought  so  much  with  her  savings. 

From  that  time  on  she  wore  the  look  of  a  dog  when  a 
match  has  been  struck  too  near  its  nose.  She  was  uneasy, 
unhappy,  alarmed,  and  hid  from  us  under  the  brim  of  her 
mackintosh  hat. 

The  last  classes  drew  upon  us,  the  last  precious  gifts  of 
knowledge  before  the  final  test ;  and  that,  too,  came  and* 
passed,  leaving  some  of  us  high  and  dry,  and  making  others 
happy.  On  the  day  after  the  test,  when  we  had  still  one  more 
class  to  finish  the  course.  Miss  Philpot  arrived  tear-stained, 
and,  taking  a  chair  just  inside  the  door,  as  she  had  done 
on  the  first  day,  sat  unheeding  and  heavy,  her  shoulders 
humped,  her  gloved  hands  apart  upon  her  knees.  Then, 
as  the  class  was  ending,  some  Special  sense  of  her  unhappi- 
ness  seemed  to  defeat  her,  and  she  rose  to  her  feet  and 
slipped  through  the  door,  which,  swinging  open  again  after 
her  hurried  pull,  showed  her  going  from  us  with  shaking 
shoulders. 

"What's  up  with  her?"  said  one. 

"I  suppose  she  has  failed  in  her  exam." 

"Well,  so  have  lots  of  us.   .   .   . " 

We  gathered  our  books  together,  and  said  good-bye  to 
each  other  before  we  went,  full-blown  mechanics,  into  the 
outer  world. 

"Did  she  fail  hopelessly?" 

"Oh,  yes.  And  cried  dreadfully.  I  suppose  the  money 
was  a  difficulty.  She  can't  get  nine  pounds  again,  and  it's 
rather  thrown  away  now  she  has  failed. 

"But  she  can  take  the  test  again  another  month." 

"She  can't  afford  to  wait  ;  and,  besides,  she  hasn't  under- 
stood anything.     She  told  me  she  was  going  back  to  service." 

"Service  !  .  .  ." 

"She  was  a  kitchen-maid,  you  know." 

A  kitchen-maid  !  .  .  .  Pity  bloomed  in  our  hearts.  We 
felt  ourselves  in  touch  with  her  ambitions,  her  difficulties, 
her  careful  saving.  We  looked  into  her  life  with  penetrating 
eyes,  and  saw  that  she  was  a  touching  figure. 

"Let's  collect  some  money  !"  we  cried;  "She  might  take 
the  course  again— or,  at  least,  take  her  tfist  next  month.' 
She  ought  to  be  li^lped  ! " 

"Yes!"  e.xclaimed  the  class,  "yes  .  .  ."—and  began 
slipping  through  the  doorway.  We  hunted  for  umbrellas, 
pulled  on  mackintoshes,  hungry  for  lunch,  glad  the  last 
lesson   was '  over. 

In  the  scrimmage  and  good-byes  nobody  gave  anythmg. 

The  Gospel  of  Chimneys 

By  Capt.  Sherard  Vines 
How  far  the  stour  and  reek  of  them 

Who  lift  thereup  all  day 
Beyond  the  woods,  beyond  the  hills. 

This  signal,  "Come  and  pray." 
"Come  and  do  worship  at  this  church 

.Ml  tliHt  have  brain  or  thew, 
Wide  our  unlovely  precincts  are 

To  hold  the  like  of  you. 
In  running  belt  and  biting  cog 

Shall  your  salvation  lie, 
Of  furnace  strength  and  skill  at  lathe 

Spring  vour  doxology. 
The  desk  "is  mightier  than  the  field. 

The  jjen  most  strong  to  save. 
Since  who  will  dare  to  bondage  there 

He  will  not  fear  the  grave." 
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Life  and  Letters  ^J.CSquize 


Galleries 

MR.  lOSKFH  DUVKEX  has  presented  the 
nation  with  a  sum  of  money  to  build  a  ("lalleiy 
of  Modern  Foreign  Art.  It  is  certainly  needed. 
The  neglect  of  modern  foreign  art— especially 
l"rench  and  Dutch  art— has  not  been  com- 
plete in  this  countrv- ;  British  collectors  were  early  to  appre- 
ciate the  Barbizon  school,  and  in  the  last  fifteen  years  there 
has  certainlv  been  enough  writing  and  exhibiting  to  famil- 
iarize the  public  with  the  nature  of  almost  everything  that 
has  been  done  in  Europe  in  our  time.  But,  owing  to  lack 
of  money,  or  conservatism,  or  timidity,  or  all  of  these,  it 
s  just  to  say  that  for  our  National  Gallery  modern  painting 
does  not  exist.  One  or  two  donors  have  presented  us  with 
a  few  pictures  by  Corot,  Daubigny,  Diaz,  and  the  Marises  ; 
Courbet  may  be  "found  at  South  Kensington  and  a  few  pn)- 
vincial  galleries  have  gone  a  little  farther.  But  it  is  nobody's 
business  to  watch  what  is  being  done  and  fo  see— to  put  it 
cnidely— that  we  get  in  early  and  cheap.  As  things  stand 
there  are  masters,  recognised  as  such  by  competent  persons 
in  every  country,  who  are  quite  unrepresented  in  the  national 
collections,  and  of  whom,  if  things  went  on  as  they 
are,  we  should,  fifty  years  hence,  be  buying  inferior  examples 
tit  prodigious  prices.  We  need  not  have  been  quite  so  badly 
off  as  we  are.  If  Dr.  Bode  was  able — as  he  was — to  acquire 
j)ictures  bv  Cezanne  and  hang  them  at  Berlin  (Cezanne  and 
his  contemporaries  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Munich)  and  if 
the  Kejks  Museum  at  Amsterdam  found  van  Gogh  worthy 
of  a  room  to  himself,  it  is  clear  that  the  care  of  a  collection 
of  old  masters,  and  the  liking  for  them,  does  not  necessarily 
preclude  a  judgment  upon  and  taste  for  what  has  been  done 
quite  recently.  But  our  National  Gallery  has  laboured  under 
obvious  difficulties,  and  a  new  gallery  and  separate  control 
is  the  obvious  solution.  There  will  be  httle  difficulty  in 
starting  such' a  collection.  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
will  provide  the  obvious  basis,  Corot  and  his  contemporaries, 
the  Marises,  Mauve,  probably  Israels  and  Bosboom.  The 
more  venerable  critics  will  be  shocked  when  (as  they 
will  have  to)  Gaus;uin  and  Cezinne  get  in  ;  but  they 
will  scarcely  lift  their  voices  against  Renoir  and  Degas — 
who,  if  I  remember  rightly,  are  still  totally  unrepresented 
in  London.  There  are  dozens  of  other  Frenchmen  of  all 
sizes  from  Manet  to  Boudin  and  Cazin.  Spain,  Sweden,  and, 
if  wc  are  really  enterprising,  Russia,  will  provide  something. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  trade  with  the  enemy  for  any- 
thing German.  Since  Durer  and  Altdorfer  it  can  only  be 
supposed  that  German  painters  have  written  music.  Lenbach 
was  a  good  academic  portrait  jjainter  ;  Menzel  (whom  they 
attempted  to  pass  off  as  a  great  master),  a  skilful,  if  dull, 
illustrator ;  the  colour  of  the  romantic  Bocklin  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  believed  ;  and  the  best  of  the  living  Germans 
would  not  be  conspicuous  in  our  current  art  shows.  We 
must  be  grateful  for  the  new  gallery  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
add  a  few  qualifying  remarks. 

****** 

To  illustrate  ttie  limitations  of  tliese  huge  public  collec- 
tions a  parallel  from  literature  may  be  drawn.  They  are 
like  anthologies.  The  National  Gallery  resembles  one  of 
those  works  which  give  in  five  or  ten  volumes  representative 
selections  from  the  world's  Greatest  Masters,  specimens 
drawn  from  all  countries  and  periods.  The  Tate  Gallery  is 
like  an  anthology  of  nineteenth  century  literature  ;  the  new 
Du\-een  Gallery  will  be  like  a  volume  of  selections  from 
modern  foreign  writers.  Picture  galleries  have  disadvantages 
peculiar  to  themselves,  of  course.  If  they  are  overcrowded 
with  pictures,  one  cannot  escape  the  clash  and  confusion 
by  "opening"  a  wall  at  one  place  and  then  shutting  it  up 
again  ;  if  they  are  overcrowded  with  people  concentration  is 
difficult.  And  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  much  trouble  and 
time  is  involved  in  reaching  them,  that  the  visitor,  not 
knowing  when  he  will  be  there  again,  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  either  rushing  through  them  or  getting  tired 
limbs  and  a  crick  in  the  neck.  But  their  principal  defect  as 
an  element  in  "artistic  education"  is  inseparable  from  their 
principal  merit ;  tliey  cover  too  much  ground  and  they  cover 
it  inadequately.  Large  and,  within  their  reference,  "com- 
plete" anthologies  are,  like  histories  of  hterature,  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  desire  to  find  their  way  about.  With- 
out such  works  we  might  never  come  into  contact  with  those 
writers  who  aie  most  likely  to  appeal  to  us.  \\'ere  it  not 
for  the  few  examples  of  the  early  Flemings  in  the  National 
Gallery  many  a  man  might  never  have  gone  to  Belgium  and 


Bedin  to  see  the  Memlings  and  the  van  Eycks.lthe  Matsys 
and  the  Patinirs,  the  van  der  Weydens,  Davids,  and  van 
der  Goes.  But  you  cannot  get  the  fullest  and  the  intensest 
pleasure  out  of  "Milton  and  Keats  by  reading  the  examples 
of  thcm,lhowcver  numerous,  in  the  Oxford  Book  of  English 
verse  ;  still  less  can  you  fully  know  and  enjoy  Vermeer  or 
Mantegna  from  one  or  two  pictures  in  a  National  Gallery. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should  have  these  enormous 
museums  of  pictures,  in  ordex  that  we  may  easily  know  the 
best  that  has  been  done  in  the  worid  and  discover,  whether 
we  are  practising  art  or  merely  "consuming"  it,  our  affinities. 
But  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  if  all  the  good  pictures  in  the  world 
get  sprinkled  evenly  throughout  the  world's  great  galleries, 
each  gallery  achieving  its  aim  of  getting  one  or  two  examples 
of  every  good  painter. 

«  *  *  *  *  * 

Whenever  I  see  even  a  single  good  picture  well  hung  in 
a  private  house  I  reflect  how  much  more  pleasure  I  get  out 
of  it  there  than  I  should  have  done  had  I  seen  it  amid  the 
conflicting  clamours  of  a  heterogeneous  public  gallery.  (I 
do  not  {hink  the  reflection  is  peculiar  to  myself  but,  in  deference 
to  a  recent  correspondent,  I  am  trying  to  avoid  "one"  in 
doubtful  cases).  And  it  is  a  commonplace  of  observation 
that  an  unusual  degree  of  enjoyment  is  obtained  at  a  gallery 
which  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  whole  room,  or  a  whole 
wall,  of  one  artist's  works.  How  much  less  effective  w-ould 
the  Giottos  at  Assisi  be  were  they  scattered  throughout  the 
capitals  of  Europe  ;  how  much  more  effective  would  the . 
great  (Ihent  altarpiece  be  if  it  were  reunited  instead  of  being 
in  pieces  at  Ghent,  Brussels,  and  Berlin.  No  man  can  get 
the  most  out  of  Rubens,  Velasquez  or  Turner  unless  he  has 
seen  the  Rubenses  at  Antwerp  or  Munich,  the  Velasquez 
at  the  Prado,  or  the  Turners  at  the  Tate.  Surely  the  ideal 
would  be. a  dual  system  under  which  the  great  miscellaneous 
collections  were  supplemented  by  srriall,  public  collections 
devoted  to  particular  artists  or  groups  of  artists.  I  do  not 
know  what  sort  of  public  gallery)  if  any,  is  owned  by  the 
City  of  Norwich.  The  only  time  I  was  ever  there  I  saw  the 
Cathedral  and  then  found  so  admirable  a  hostelry  that  I 
was  not  tempted  to  explore  further.  But  if  it  has  one  1 
am  sure  it  would  be  much  more  delightful  and  useful  were 
it  entirely  composed  of  the  best  works  of  old  Crome  and  two 
or  three  other  Norwich  artists,  than  if  it  contained,  like 
most  provincial  galleries,  a  mixture  of  minor  local  works, 
ephemeral  academic  successes  and  dubious  old  masters, 
landscapes  by  Binks,  poor  copies  of  Titian  and  Palma  Vecchio, 
and  painted  acres  by  Mr.  Blair  Leighton  or  Mr.  Sigismund 
Goetze.  We  ought  to  diffuse  our  masterpieces  as  widely  as 
possible  without  breaking  up  the  groups.  And  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  doubt  tliat  a  small  town  or  a  country  place  is 
a  better  setting  for  a  one  man  gallery  than  a  room  or  a  sej)arate 
building  in  a  large  city. 

****** 

Three  considerable  collections  exist  of  works  by  the  late 
G.  F.  Watts.  People  differ,  understandably,  about  his 
eminence  ;  but  he  will  do  as  an  illustration.  There  is  the 
collection  of  portraits  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  ; 
there  is  the  room  full  of  allegories,  including  most  of  his ' 
major  works  at  the  Tate  ;  and  there  is  the  miscellaneous 
gallery,  filled  mostly  with  small  things,  at  his  home  near 
Guildford.  For  myself  I  remember  that  when  I  visited 
the  last,  one  small  room  in  a  village  with  trees  all  around 
and  a  haycart  in  the  road,  I  got  more  pleasure  out  of  it  than 
I  have  ever  got  out  of  the  others,  which  are  surrounded  with 
crowds  of  other  pictures,  and  have  to  be  approached  first 
through  London  streets  and  then  through  turnstiles  laden 
with  catalogues  and  guarded  by  braided  commissionaires. 
I  remember  thinking  that  had  I  my  way  I  would  shift  half 
the  Tate  Wattses  to  Compton  to  join  the  others.  Suppose 
that  the  cream  of  Constable  were  established  similarly  at 
Flatford  on  the  Stour,  in  a  little  white  building  by  the 
mill,  where  his  own  river  runs  through  his  own  valley.  Suffolk 
would  have  an  added  attraction  ;  Constable  would  be  seen 
to  better  advantage  than  he  ever  has  been  ;  and  a  pilgrimage 
to  Flatford  would  be  as  exciting  as  a  visit  to  Haarlem  where, 
in  a  very  small  and  otherwise  not  notable  collection,  one  finds 
the  great  series  of  Raises,  painted  in  and  for  his  own  town, 
and  still  there  to  his  and  the  town's  glory.  Provincial 
towns  beginning  collections,  and  philanthropists  making 
collections  which  they  intend  to  leave  to  the  pubHc,  would 
do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.  They  .should  specialize  ;  and, 
where  there  is  a  local  product  worth  it,  they  should  specialise 
in  that. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN  S  LIST 


In  one  vol.     61.  net. 


A  STOIC.  THE  APPLE  TREE. 

INDIAN  SUMMER  OV  A  FORSYTE. 

7«.  net. 


By  JOHN   GALSWORTHY. 

FIVE  TALES 

THE  FIRST  AND  THE   EAST. 
THE  Jl'RYMAN. 

By  RICHARD  DEHAN. 

THAT    WHICH     HATH     WINGS. 

The  Sequel  to    "  The  Dop  Doctor." 

"Has  all  the  excitement  which  the  War.  ami  love,  and  tbrilliDg  adventure  by 
sea  and  land  can  give  \i.  "--Westminster  Gazette. 

By  "CENTURION,'  of  " Land  &  Water."  6s.  net. 

GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS 

'  "Centurion"  is  ;hc  j>t'r;-:iaine  of  .in  i.irticcr  who  has  served  on  the  Staff  in  France, 
and  most  of  his  stories  are  based  on  personal  experience. 


By  C.  A.  DAWSON. SCOTT. 


6t.  net. 


WASTRALLS 

'•  A  powerful  novel  of  Cornwall,  which  sees  life  clearly  and  sanely." — Scotittian. 
Author  of  ** REGIMENT  OF  WOMEN" 

FIRST  THE   BLADE 

By  CLEMENCE  DANE.  6s.  net. 

"The  bt-st  bit  of  work  that  has  corni-  my  w^y  for  many  a  week." — Mr.  Punch. 

Author  of  "  ZELLA  SEES  HERSELF." 

THE  WAR-WORKERS 

By  E    M.   DEl.\l- lEl^D  6f.  net. 

"The   liidst   tlirillinc    w;ii    bi")k." — ,V-'Mi!»i/,'   I'o't. 

OUTWITTING  THE   HUN 

By  Ueut.   PAT  O'BRIEN,   RFC.  6s.  net. 

The  stor>'  of  a  young  flying  officer  and  his  miraculous  escape  from  Germany. 

POETS  OF  THE  WAR 

DEARMER  (G.)     Poeiris  2/6  net 

GRAVES  (K.)    l-.iiries  and  I-usilicrs  3/6  41^ t 

SASSOON  (S  )    Counter  Attack,  2/6  net ;  The  Old  Huntsman     5/.   net 

VERNEDE  (K.  E.)    War  Poemi  ..     3/j  net 


Service  Safeguards 


SOLDIERS  who 
protect  them- 
selves by  a  Bur- 
berry Weather- 
proof eUminate  one  of 
the  most  frequent 
dangers  to  liealtli  of 
service  life— <'hill,  con- 
se^uent  on  exposure 
to  wet. 

This  advantage  is  com- 
bined with  perfect 
self-ventilation  and 
avoidance  of  rubber, 
oiled -silk  or  other  air- 
tight agent. 

Burberry  Weather- 
proofs  in  addition  are 
so  light  i-A  weight  and 
free-litting  that  they 
prevent  fatigue;  so 
workmanlike,  yet 
handsome,  in  design, 
that  they  allord  ex- 
ceptional distinction  ; 
andsodurablethatthey 
withstand  the  roughest 
usage  for  years. 


Officers'    Complete 

in  two  to  four   days,    or 
ready  for  Immediate  Use. 

MILITARY     OR      NAVAL 
CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


During  the  War  Officen'  Service  "Burberrys," 
Tielockens,  and  Burberry  Trench-Warms 
cleatud  and  re-proofed  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


h  i  fry  ■ 
Jlur^frry 
garnifnt 
bfarx  a 
Hitfbtrry 


The  1918  Burberry. 

Gives  double-  protection  over  vital 
areas,  efficient  resistance  to  rain  and 
wind,  perfect  natural  ventilation, 
lightweight  and  distinction. 


BURBERRYS  Haymarket^f^  LONDON 

8  &  10  BouL  Malesherbes,   PARIS  ;    Basinf^stoke  and   Provincial  Agents 


LONDON:    WM.    HEINEMANN.    21    Bedford  St..   W.C.2 
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The  Reader's  Diary 


Recent  Novels 

THE  reputation  of  novelists  is  a  curious  matter. 
Mr.   Marmaduke   Pickthall  has  never  been   the 
happy  subject  of  a  boom  ;    and  it  is  only  rarely 
that    a   reviewer   admits   any   knowledge   of  his 
previous  work.     But  his  reputatioil,  propagated 
almost  entirely  by  word  of  mouth,  is  quite  secure ;  and  his  latest 
volume.  Oriental  Encounters  (Collins,  6s.  net),  will  certainly 
add  to  it.     For  here  he  describes,  "fictionally,"  in  the  form 
of  what  he  calls  "a  comic  sketch-book   of  experience,"  the 
manner  in  which  he  gained  that  knowledge  of  the  Near  East 
which  afterwards  made  the  subj  ect  of  his  novels.     The  picture 
he  presents  of  the  very  young  Englishman  riding  through 
Syria,  attended  by  his  two  loving  companions,  Rashid,  the 
e.x-soldier,  and  Suleyman,  the  wise  dragoman,  is  undeniably 
captivating.     They   hunted     tigers    (or    possibly    pole-cats, 
for  they  saw  no  beast  at  all),  they  attempted,  unsuccessfully, 
to  purchase  land,  they  interfered  with   the  course  of  justice, 
joined  in  all  the  festivities  of  the  country,  and  had,  in  short, 
an  unmitigated  good  time.     The  book  expresses,   perhaps 
even  more  freshly  and  youthfully  than  before,  Mr.  Pickthall's 
zest  in  the  life  of  the  East  and  his  whole-hearted  appreciation 
of  Oriental  standards  and  manners.     It  is  as  near  as  we  have 
had  recently  to  a  picaresque  romance;    and  it  is  written 
with  a  colour,  vivacity,  and  humour  which  make  it  a  pure 
delight  to  read. 

The  case  of  Mr.   Leonard  Merrick's  reputation   is  even 
odder  than  that  of  Mr.  Pickthall's.     It  cannot  be  said  that 
no  one  has  ever  boomed  him,  for  the  attempt  has  been  made 
again  and  again ;    and  now  here  is  the  first  volume  of  his 
collected  works,  Conrad  in  Quest  of  his  Youth  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton,   6s.   net),   with   an   introduction   by   Sir  James 
Barrie,  and  the  rest  of  his  novels  are  to  follow  with  intro- 
ductions by  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
Mr.    G.    K.    Chesterton,    Mr.    Granville   Barker,   and  other 
similarly  distinguished  authors.     I  have  read  Conrad  with 
very  great  pleasure.     It  deserves  much  that  its  introducer 
says  of  it.     Conrad's  attempts  to  revive  his  childish  friend- 
ships and  his  childish  love  affair  and  the  first  great  passion 
of  his  youth  are  admirably  described ;  and  the  final  episode 
m  which  youth  suddenly  returns  to  him  unsought,  is  prettily 
imagined  and  set  out.    The  book  shows  spontaneity,  ease 
and  vivacity  in  writing,  and  certainly  a  considerable  gift  for 
the  invention  of  incident.     Mr.  Merrick  deserves  popularity 
;md  It  IS  difficult  to  understand  why  he  has  not  had  it.     But 
what  this  very  miscellaneous  cloud  of  witnesses  (from  which 
I  regretfully  note  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw    Mr 
George  Moore,  and  Mr.  Sidney  M^ebb)  is  getting  so  excited 
about  I  simply  cannot  make  out.     For  it  is  rather  an  exag- 
geration to  call  Mr.  Merrick  a  great  writer ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out  what  Sir  James  Barrie  means  when  he  calls 
him  '  the  novelists'  novelist."    But  I  trust  that  the  new 
edition  will  secure  for  Mr.  Merrick  the  success  he  deserves 
Among  novels  which  do  not  pretend  to  be  of  the  earth 
shaking  order.  Mr.  P.  G.  Wodehouse's  stories   have  always 
held  a  distinguished  place;    and  his  latest,  Piccadilly  Jim 
Jenkins  6s.  net),  attains  his  usual  standard  of  light-hearted 
farce.    To  attempt  to  explain  the  plot  would  be  like  para- 
phrasing a  musical  comedy ;    and  I  desist.    The  book  con- 
tains  geniuses   and  baseball  fans,  millionaires,  kidnappers 
and  o  her  crooks,  an  explosive  that  doesn't  explode,  and  a 
sophisticated  miUionaire's  child,  who  is  willing  to  be  kid 
napped  if  his  abductors  wiU  "go  fifty-fifty"  with  him.     It  is 
''°.?k'1\^^-   J^'  Man  from  Trinidad  (Hutchinson.   6s 
net)   by  the  author  of  The  Pointing  Man.  just  fails  to  be  a 

leads  him  at  the  wrong  moment  to  go  all  out  for  atmosphere 
instead  of  blood.  Nevertheless,  the  tale  of  the  s  ufs S 
Hirose  and  his  wretched  victim  has  thrills  and  reaches  an 
e.xcmng  end  in  that  paradise  of  the  sensationalist,  a  low  bar 
n  Port  Said.  The  Gun  Brand,  by  Mr.  J.  B  Hendrvx 
(Putnams  7s.  6d.  net),  is  a  tale  of  blood  and  villainy  in  the  Far 

But  whv  v'^.'f  '"  "^''^^''  ^"^"^"^^  °^  d-ths  per  chapfer 
But  why  vvill  heroines  in  these  books  persist  in    rusting  the 

Them"  't!":\:V'^'T'  *^"  ^^^  '■^^^-  l°»g^  t«  'hake 
fn  th   1    f  \      ^  ^"^  ^^"^  heroes  never  shake  them    when 
m  the  last  chapter,  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so?  ' 


Essays  in   Reconstruction 

Mr.  A.  E.  Zimmern,  author  of   that  brilliant  book.  The 
Greek  Commonwealth,  a  member  of  the  Round  Table  group, 
and  a  power  in  the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  is  both 
a  scholar  and  a  modern  inquirer  ;  and  he  brings  to  the  study 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  Nationality  and  Government  (Chatto 
and  Windus,  los.  6d.  net),  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
problems  both  of  the  ancient  world  and  of  our  own.     He  is, 
that  is  to  say,  a  remarkable  product  of  the  new  humanisrn 
and  one  of  the  men  who  are  triumphantly  disproving  the 
charge  of  infertiUty  which  is  now- ceasing  to  be  levelled  at 
classical  studies.     It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that 
this  attitude  towards  the  problems  which  distract  us  to-day 
is  at  once  determined,  thoughtful  and  dispassionate.     I  have 
no  space  to  analyse  the  contents  of  a  book  which  ranges 
from   German  Culture  and  the  British  Commonwealth  to  The 
Control  of  Industry  after  the  War,  and  from  The  New  German 
Empire  to  The  Universities  and  Public  Opinion.    But  it  is 
possible  in  a  few  words  to  comment  on  the  remarkable  pene- 
tration and  the  great  and  effective  intellectual  detachment  of 
Mr.  Zimmern 's  essays.     He  has  achieved,  for  example,  the 
really  useful  feat  of  making  Prussianism  appear  a  coherent 
and  even,  in  some  respects,  an  admirable  philosophy  of  life 
a  philosophy  which  sees  man  "  a  slave  to  impulse  and  caprice^ 
to  bodily  need,  to  the  buffetings  of  an  imperious  need"  and 
which  gives  h^m  "the  freedom  that  the  angels  know,  the 
freedom  which  consists,  not  in  indi\'idual  initiative  or  decision 
or  assent,  not  in  the  achievement  of  self-chosen  purposes, 
but  in  the  perfect  service  of  a  righteous  and-revered  authority.'' 
And  this  appreciation  of  our  enemies'  point  of  view  makes 
the  ensuing  vindication  of  the  British  point  of  view  only  the 
more  striking  and  telling.     This  is,  perhaps,   argument  of 
an  order  a  little  too  high  for  the  generality ;    but  it  is  the 
sort  of  thinking  which,  at  one  or  two  removes,  perhaps,  does 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  on  public  opinion  and  action 
For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Zimmern's  doc- 
trine of  nationaUty,  which  occupies  much  space  in  this  book 
lies  a  little  open  to  misinterpretation.     He  deprecates  with 
some  warmth  the  poUtical  doctrine  of  narionahty,  refers  to 
the  arrogance,  the  sacro  egoismo,  into  which  this  is  converted  by 
subject  nations  when  they  are  liberated,  and  argues  that  the 
state  should  not  be  made  co-extensive  wth  nationahty,  but 
that,  by  cultivation  of  their  own  'national  sentiments'  and 
customs,  different  races  should  find  it  possible  to  live  side  by 
side  within  the  same  poHtical  bodies.     I  do  not  think,  however 
that  he  overiooks  the  fact  that  we  are  deaHng  at  present 
with  subject-races  whose ^  self-expression   has  been  harshly 
turned  from  open  cultivation  of  non-political  narional  feehng 
into  secret  political  agitation ;    but  I  do  think  that  he  fails 
to  allow  for  the  probability  that  such  a  diversion  of  energy 
exacerbates    national    feehng    and   makes     any    form     of 
satisfaction  but  political  independence  very  unattractive  to 
it.     I  think,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  his  detached  desire  to  bring 
out  a  neglected  aspect  of  the  abstract  problem,  Mr.  Zimmern 
has  missed  a  detennining  factor  in  the  existing  problem.     I 
think,  too,  that  his  views  on  this  point  may  even  do  harm  • 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  widespread  study  of  his  book 
as  a  whole  wUl  do  much  good. 

A  Soldier's  Meditations 


Mr.  Coningsby  Dawson  is  one  of  the  writers,  who,  having 
served  in  the  trenches  and  taken  his  wound,  is  at  hberty  to 
speak  weU  of  the  civilian  spirit  behind  the  armies  ;  and  per- 
haps the  most  striking  passage  in  his  Glory  of  the  Trenches 
(Lane,  3s.  6d.  net),  describes  the  soldier's  reaHsarion  of  this 
spint  all  along  his  journey  from  the  casualty  clearing  station 
to  a  London  hospital.  But  he  writes  of  other  things  as  well. 
His  book  IS,  in  fact,  a  series  of  meditations  on  the  experiences 
which  have  befallen  him  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  from 
his  first  refusal  to  enlist  to  the  moment  when  he  found  himself 
contemplating  his  return  to  the  front  fine  after  being  wounded 
It  IS  with  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  the  meaning  of  events 
that  he  deals  rather  than  merely  with  reminiscences,  but 
reminiscences  drive  honae  the  result  of  his  reflections  ;  and  he 
lias  produced  a  book  with  queerly  vivid  patches  and  pictures 
tnat  are  oddly  alive,  a  worthy  successor  to  his  earUer  and 
popular.  Khaki' Courage. 

Peter  Bell. 
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A.  V.  ROE  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Designers  and  Constructors  of 
Aeroplanes    and      Accessories. 


Aeroplanes  &  Parts 

AVRO  is  the  brilliant  name  in 
Aeroplane  and  Seaplane  construction. 
It  is  a  guarantee  of  Quality  in  the 
manufacture  of  flying  machines  of 
every  description. 

MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON 

and  166  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l. 
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Ensign 

Photography 

means   picture -making  with  British  Made 
appai'atus  and  materials     throughout . 

ENSIGN'ROIX  FILMS  will  fit  any  Roll  Film. 
Camera  and  ^ive  the  finest  results. 

XNSIGN"CAMI:RAS  are  made  for  use  with 
films  or  plates  in  all  sizes  from  "Vest -Rxket 

toPo  C + -  P  -« rv^  PRICES  FROM^ 

lOSL  v^arcL.  yo/-  upwards 

Sold  by  all  Vhotographic  Daa  l.ors. 

HOUGHTONS    LTD  vWa/jaiScfarG/Tj  •  88-89  HIGH  HOLBORN"?-! 
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Tailor  Shirts  for  Holiday  Wear 

MADE   IN   OUR    OIVN    EXCLUSIVE    DESIGNS    FROM    RELIABLE    MATERIALS 


Tailor  Cut  Cauntry  Shirt,  in  Brilish 
washing  shirting  silk,  in  various 
colouretl  stripes.  Smart  shaped  collar, 
for  wearing  outside  coat,  fastening 
through  with  large  pearl  button. 

Sizes  13,  ijI.  i»,  and  I4j. 


Uteful  T»Uor  Ca«  Shirt,  in  good 
quality  crepe  de  chine.  Full  fronts, 
with  new  high  collar,  fastening  all  way 
down  front  with  small  pearl  buttons, 
yoke  and  fullness  at  back,  link  cuffs. 
In  ivory,  pink,  champagne,  sky,  and 
heliotrope.    Sizes  13,  13I,  14,  and  m}. 


Price 


39/6     Price 


SiiiC  15,  2/-  extra. 


Wetl-Tailored    Shirt,  new  design,    in 

ivory  washing  shirting  silk.  Full  hronts 
with  new  long  collar,  fastening  through 
with  two  large  pearl  buttons.  Collar, 
cufis,  and  pocket  made  of  the  saine 
silk,  in  various  coloured  stripes. 
Sizes  13,  13J,  14.  and  14^. 


Size  15,  21'  extra 


Smart  an  d  Attractive  Tailor  Cut  Shirt, 

in  heavy  quality  crepe  de  chine.  New 
shaped  collar  and  long  revers,  fastening 
through  with  large  pearl  button.  Small 
well-fitting  Raglan  sleeve,  link  cuffs. 
In  ivory,  champagne,  pink,  and  sky. 
Sizes  13.  13^,  r4,  and  14J. 


New  Tailor  Cut  Shirt.  Smartly  de- 
signed and  tailored,  in  rich  quality 
crepe  de  chine.  Small  boxpleatsdown 
front  and  back.  Good  shaped  collar  for 
wearing  over  co:it,  and  shirt  fastening 
through  with  two  pearl  buttons.  In 
ivory,  pink,^champagne,  and  sky. 
Sizes  13.  13^,  14.  at)d  (4}. 

Price     -       -       -     45/9 

Size  15,  21-  extra. 


Useful  Tailcr  Cut  Shirt,  in  heavy 
quality  crepe  de  chine.  Well  cut  and 
designed.  Full  fronts  with  new  pointed 
collar  and  long  narrow  revets  fasten- 
ing thropeh  loops  and  crochet  outtons. 
Link  cuffs.  In  ivory,  pink,  cham- 
pagne, and  sky. 

Sizes  13,  13^,  14,  and  14J 

Price     -       -       - 

Si/e  15,  21-  extra. 


49/6 


Useful  and   Attrac'ive   Cut  Shirt,    in 

heavy  quality  crepe  de  chine.  Smartly 
designed  collar,  high  at  back,  and 
fastening  at  neck  with  small  black 
bow.  Yoke  at  back,  with  pleats  each 
side  of  front.  Link  cuff's.  In  ivory, 
champagne,  sky,  and  pink. 

Sizes  13,  13J,  14.  and  i4i- 

Price     -       -       -     49/6 

Size  15,  21-  extra. 


U.«ful  Tailor  Cut  Shirt.  Smartly  de 
signed  and  tailored,  in  good  quality 
crepe  de  chine.  Full  fronts,  with  good 
shaped  collar  for  wearing  over  coat. 
Small  revers  fastening  through  with  two 
pearl  buttons.  In  ivory,  pink,  cham- 
pagne, and  sky. 

Sizes  13,  ijj,  M,  and  i4j. 

Price     -       -       -     32/6 

Size  15,  2/-eitra. 


DEBENH^M&FREEBODT. 

(Dthtnhami  Ltmited) 

tVIGMORE   STREET  AND    WEL'BECK  STREET,   LONDON,   fV.i 
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SER  VICE  BREECHES 

MADE  AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 


For  inspection,  and  to 
enable  us  to  meet  im- 
mediate requirements, 
we  keep  on  hand  a 
number  of  pairs  of 
breeches,  or  we  can  cut 
and  try  a  pair  on  the 
same  day,  and  complete 
the  next  day  if  urgently 
wanted. 

To  those  who  order  their 
breeches  and  other  service 
clothes  from  us  we  assure  fine, 
wear-resisting  materials,  skilful 
cutting,  honest  tailor-work, 
and  more — the  certain  advan- 
tage of  ripe  experience. 

A  good  name  among  sportsmen 
for  nearly  a  century  is  a  sure 
measure  of  our  particular  ability 
in  breeches-making,  to  which 
gratifying  testimony  is  now  also 
given  by  the  many  recommend- 
ations from  officers. 


Patttrni  onJ  Ftrm  for  self-mtoturement  at  requttt. 


GRANT  AND  COGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 
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KHAKI  SHIRTS 


FOR  ACTIVE  SERVICE  WEAR  there 
is  nothing  better  at  the  price  than  "  AZA  ' 
Khaki  Shirts.  They  are  exceptionally 
healthful  and  non-irritant ;  will  stand  any  amount 
of  rough  wear,  and  are  noted  for  their  durability, 
softness,  and  unshrinkability.  They  are  obtain- 
able ready-to-wear  or  made  to  measure  in  regula- 
tion s>hade,  and  in  standard  and  heavy  weights 

OF  HIGH-CLASS  OUTFITTERS. 


Should  you  be  unnble  to  obtain,  write  to  the  Manufactureti 
for  name  and  address  of  neiirest  or  most  suitable  retailers  : 

Wm.  Hollini  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Trade  only),  26v  Newgat*  Street,  London,  E.C.I 


liiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiniiiiiiiii!iiii!iin!inniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwii!iiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiniiii 


THE<iTON\£R  of  London  is  of  absorbing  interest,  full  of  historic  lore,  and 
visitors  can  see  the  actual  spots  whereon  were  enacted  some  of  the  most 
thrilling  incidents  in  our  island  story. 

Although  within  easy  reach  by  road  or  rail,  the  ubiquitous  motor  naturally  offers 
the  quickest  and  most  convenient  form  of  getting  there,  esoecially  if  the  car  is 
equipped  with  British  Avon  Tyres,  noted  for  their  depenaability  in  congested 
traffic.     T^eir  strength  and  resilience  ensure  comfort,  speed  and  safety. 

For  "in  and  out"  progress,  when  stoppages  are  frequent,  get  AVONS  for  quick 
travelling :  in  case  of  obstruction  tney  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon  for 
momentary  stoppings  and  restartings 

Fit  'British  AVONS  to  Your  Car. 

Fully  Hluttrattd  Catalogue  free  from — 

The  Avon  India  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  19  Newmen  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  London,  W.l.     ' 

Work4  :    Metksham  and    Bradrord-on-Avon.    WUtv        Denote  :    Manchester,  f.Utgow,  Birmingham. 
Bnstot,  Newcastle,  Nottinghani.   Dublin.   Aberile«tn,  Swansea,   Paiis. 
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ROYAL 

ASS 


CHANGE 
:A.mi2Q 


Apply  for  full  larticulars  of  ^11  classes  of  insurance  to 
The  $ccretanj,liead  Of  ficcRoyal  ExchatycCondonf  G. 
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Aristocracy 
ill  Dress 


Do  you  want  to  look  like 
everybody  else  or  do  you 
prefer  that  others  should 
wish  to  look  like  you. 

An  air  of  distinction  and 
style  is  imparted  to  wearers 
of  LISTA   PURE   SILK 


WKoIesale  only 

LISTER    &•  C°  LTD 

13  -  OLD  CHj\NC£  tOKDON  E 


the  Crimea 


Catalogues    Free 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL 
ARMS  COMPANY,  LTD., 
SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM 

While  1M  are  so  largely  engaged  on  Munitions, 
tuppliei    0/    IB-S.A.  <^achlntt    ere    Umited. 


IWIORE  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  the  founding^  of  the 
B.S.A.  reputation  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  from  those  early 
days  the  B.S.A.  name  has  been  associated  with  only  the  finest  quality 
material  and  workmanship.  To-day  B.S.A.  is  the  recognised  standard  in 
cycle  and  motor  cycle  construction.  Every  part  is  tested  and  guaranteed 
interchangeable  ;  hence  exact  replacements  of  any  B.S.A.  parts  accidentally 
lost  or  damaged  can  be  supplied  without  delay  by  almost  any  cycle  agent. 

B.  S.  A.  Bicycles 

and 

Motor  Bicycles 
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The  Fourth  Year 


THE  past  year  has  seen  violent  fluctuations  in 
the  field,  and  tremendous  political  changes.  On 
the  Western  front  we  have  had  Cambrai,  the 
bloody  battles  in  Flanders,  the  great  German 
advance  towards  Amiens  in  the  spring  when  our 
line  was  pierced,  the  rush  to  tfe  Marne,  and  the  decisive 
counter-blow  which  has  still  not  ended  ks  we  write.  In  Italy, 
an  Austrian  victory  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
prisoners  and  an  enormous  number  of  guns  were  captured, 
followed  by  thQ  set-back  on  the  Piave.  In  Asia,  Jerusalem 
has  been  captured  and  the  Turks  in  Mesopotamia  reduced 
to  apparent  impotence.  In  Eastern  Europe  the  collapse  of 
Russia  has  been  completed  and  has  entailed  that  of  Rumania. 
The  enemy  has  made  more  prisoners  than  the  Allies,  taken 
more  booty,  overrun  immeasurably  more  territory.  Yet 
no  one  knows  better  than  himself  how  much  his  gains  have 
cost  him.  He  has  suffered  a  steady  drain  on  his  man-power, 
which  is  fixed  and  exhaustible.  He  suffers  more  and  more 
from  the  consequences  of  his  economic  isolation.  He  sees 
his  great  sweep  in  Italy  doing  nothing  to  allay  the  discontent 
and  suffering  in  Austria,  and  followed  not  merely  by  a  re- 
covery of  Italian  spirit  and  strength,  but  by  a  rapprochment 
between  Italy  and  the  Hapsburg  Slavs,  which  makes  the  latter 
dangerous  to  use  against  the  Allies  and,  when  able  (as  many 
in  Russia  and  in  the  Balkans  now  are  able)  enthusiastic  to 
fight  for  us.  And  his  vast  conquests  in  Russia,  though 
enabling  him  for  a  time  to  release  a  great  number  of  troops, 
are  beginning  to  look  like  a  trap  from  which  he  cannot  extri- 
cate his  foot.  The  promised  corn  has  not  bei^n  forthcoming  ; 
all  the  occupied  territories  are  smouldering  with  hate  ;  in 
the  Ukraine  even  those  who  invited  his  intervention  have 
turned  against  him  ;  his  chief  emissaries  are  being  murdered  ; 
wandering  and  growing  armies  in  Russia  keep  him  perpetually 
anxious  ;  and,  standing  everywhere  for  reaction,  he  dreads 
the  infection  of  revolution.  Thus  harassed,  he  sees  over- 
spreading the  western  horizon  a  cloud  which  a  year  ago  he 
tliougiit,  or  professed  to  think,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand. 

America 

When  America  came  in,  those  who  realised  the  nature  of 
the  decisive  factors  in  the  war  knew  that  if  the  Allies  could 
"hang  on"  the  issue  would  not  be  in  doubt.  She  needed 
time  to  get  ready,  and  competent  observers  were  always 
aware  that  her  active  intervention  in  the  field  could  not 
be  felt  until  the  middle  of  this  summer.  Meanwhile,  the 
Germans  pinned  their  hopes  to  the  weapon,  the  reckless  use 
of  which  had  brouglit  America  into  the  war.  That  weapon 
humanly  speaking,   has  failed.       Millions  of  tons  of  ship- 


ping have  been  sunk,  and  though  the  great  increase  in 
our  home  food  production  diminished  the  menace  of  starva- 
tion, it  was  stiU  necessary  that  our  output  of  ships  should 
overtake  our  losses  if  the  vast,  and  growing,  need  of  transport 
for  the  American  troops  and  their  supplies  was  to  be  met. 
It  will  be  met.  Shortage  of  labour  limits  our  own  production. 
But  the  total  Allied  output  of  shipping  is  now  greater 
than  the  total  losses.  American  building  now  approximately 
equals  our  own,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  t'hat 
in  the  next  six  months  it  will  double  our  own.  W^ith  the 
ships  secured  we  are  certain  of  that  ultimate  superiority  in 
men  and  materials  which,  sooner  or  later,  can  lead  to  only  one 
end.  There  are  now  a  million  and  a  half  Americans  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  300,000 
a  month,  10,000  a  day.  They  are  of  a  uniform  quality 
which  gives  them  an  advantage  over  all  the  other  troops  in  the 
lield.  The  flower  of  the  European  armies  has  fallen  ;  the 
American  Army  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  in  large  measure 
too  young  or  too  old  to  be  of  the  perfect  fighting  temper 
and  physique.  America  has  a  population  of  a  hundred  millions 
to  draw  on.  Her  manufacturing  resources,  already  felt  on 
the  sea,  will,  before  long,  be  felt  overw'helmingly  in  the  air, 
where  the  supremacy  of  the  Allies  is  being  increasingly  felt 
as  it  is.  The  limits  of  her  effort  are  not  within  sight. 
The  strength   of   the   Central  Empires  ebbs  and  must  ebb. 

The  One  Danger 

One  thing  alone,  under  Providence,  can  imperil  our  ultimate 
and  complete  victory  :  that  is  a  loss  of  faith,  of  nerve,  or  of 
determination  on  our  own  part.  Every  winter,  when  active 
hostilities  are  suspended,  the  timid,  the  mercurial,  the  weary, 
and  the  treacherous,  those  who  think  nothing  worth  fighting 
for  and  those  whose  horror  at  the  miseries  of  Europe  obscures 
their  vision  of  what  a  compromise  witli  Germany  would  mean, 
raise  their  voices  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  us  that  a  temporary 
deadlock  is  a  perrnanent  stalemate.  These  sections  of  opinion 
and  temperament  exist  in  all  Allied  countries.  Our  enemies 
have  always  had  their  eye  on  them  and  have  continually 
employed  words  (though  they  have  been  chary  of  deeds) 
meant  to  tempt  and  encourage  them. .  The  wilier  of  Ger- 
many's rulers  would  have  done  more.  Some  of  them  re- 
gretted the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  on  the  ground  that  so  naked 
an  exhibition  of  greed  and  ruthlessness  would  interfere  with 
the  peace  offensive.  Others  last  winter  would  have  coupled 
the  great  grab  in  the  East  with  "offers"  in  the  West  which 
would  give  our  weaklings  a  chance  of  saying  that  we 
had  achieved  our  main  aims.  When  •  the  shadow  of  in- 
evitable defeat  begins  to  creep  over  Gennany  we  may 
be  certain  that,  while  putting  up  the  most  desperate  military 
resistance,  she  will  lay  herself  out  as  she  has  never  yet  done 
to  divide  the  Allie^  Powers  and  the  Allied  peoples.  During 
the  Brest  negotiations  we  had  a  tentative  offer  (with  a  time 
limit)  to  discuss  a  pea,ce  on  the  basis  of  "no  annexations 
and  no  indemnities,"  provided  the  Western  Powers  would 
come  round  the  table  with  Trotsky,  Kuhlmann  and  Hoffmann. 
A  refusal  was  expected  and  the  offer  was  not  seriously  meant  ; 
but  it  was  thought  useful.  When  things  get  worse  a 
public  and  detailed  offer  of  terms  is  not  inconceivable,  an 
offer  "  generous  "  to  an  extent  not  yet  dreamt  of,  but  secur- 
ing the  domination  of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  skins  and 
the  power  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  What  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared against  in  the  future  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example 
which  is  not  so  extreme  as  it  looks.  Suppose,  to  avert  defeat, 
Prussia  offered  to  return  (in  so  far  as  return  is  possible)  to 
the  status  quo  ante  helium  and  to  make  in  addition  an  offer 
of  the  Trentino  to  Italy,  and  of,  say,  part  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France  ?  We  know  what  would  happen.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Mr.  Snowden  would  certainly  say  "  Here  we  have 
a  basis  for  negotiation,"  and  the  hope  of  Germany  would  be 
that  they  would  get  sufficient  recruits  from  among  our 
politicians  to  ensure  a  •:?riously  crumbling  of  public  opinion, 
a  crumbling  which  would  begin  by  impeding  our  effort  and 
end  by  stopping  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  danger  of 
the  peace  offensive  succeeding  is  a  great  one.  But  the 
worse  becomes  Germany's  plight  the  more  vigorously  she 
will  carry  it  on.     It  is  our  duty  to  be  prepared  against  it. 
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The  Fourth  Year  of  the  War:  By  H.  Belloc 


The  Battle  Ground  of  Mount  Kemmel 


Official  Pholo 


THE  fourth  year  of  the  war  has  been  marked  by 
three  main  conditions,  each  of  which  has  had  its . 
own  development  in  the  course  of  the  twelve 
months,  and  the  combination  of  which  at  the 
present  moment  has  produced  the  situation  in 
which  the  struggle  now  lies. 
These  three  elements  were  : 

1.  The  elimination  of  Russia. 

2.  The  advent  of  American  forces  in  the  field. 

3.  The  submarine  campaign  and  its  counter-weight 
of  special  building  on  the  Allied  side. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  dominating  one.  It  is 
this  which  led  to  the  general  consequences  of  the  year,  which 
reacted  upon  the  second,  giving  it  a  special  form,  and  which 
so  nearly  retrieved  for  the  enemy  the  inconclusive  character 
of  the  third. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  uncertainty  of  war  and  of  the 
very  large  part  which  the  political  factor  plays  when  the 
first  stages  of  exhaustion  are  reached,  that  in  the  minds  of 
most  observers,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  enemy's 
command,  the' order  was  reversed.  It  was  upon  the  third 
element — the  submarine  campaign — that  the  greatest  reliance 
was  placed."  Neither  the  enemy  nor  the  AlHes  could  foresee 
how  at  once  rapid  and  enormous  would  be  the  effects  of  the 
Russian  collapse.  Yet  in  point  of  fact  it  was  this  which 
became  the  master  condition  of  the  whole  year,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

The  reason  that  no  one  could  foresee  the  immense  effect 
of  the  Eastern  change  was  that  the  conditions  were  quite 
unprecedented  in  history,  military  and  civil.  This  is  a  war 
in  which  not  only  all  the  greatest  States  have  become 
involved,  but  also  in  which  the  strain  has  fallen  directly 
upon  every  member  of  those  States,  and  this  strain  has  been 
so  severe,  and  cumulatively  severe,  as  the  struggle  was 
prolonged,  that  it  tested  what  may  be  called  the  breaking 
point  of  social  structure  in  each  society  engaged. 

The  essential  character  of  the  Great  War— the  thing  that 
has  made  it  possible— is  that  the  modern  nation  (partly  from 
its  high  organisation,  rapidity  of  communication,  and  unity 
of  control,  partly  from  the  religious  character  which 
patriotism  has  come  to  bear  in  it)  is  conceived  as  the  end  of 
human  hfe,  and  the  individuals  composing  it  as  no  rnore 
than  parts  of  a  whole  ;  parts  which  have  no  true  separate 
existence,  and  which,  therefore,  owe  all  they  have— up  to 
their  very  lives — to  the  State. 

Whether  this  extreme  modern  doctrine  be  sane  or  no  is 
rnatter  for  fliscussion.  At  any  rate,  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion it  has  received  a  prodigious  extension,  and  is  the  under- 
lying cause  of  all  that  has  happened  in  these  four  years. 

A  structure  or  organism  of  this  sort  clearly  depends  for  its" 
continuance  ujMjn  two  conditions  :  A  moral  one,  proceeding 
from  the  individual  himself,  which  we  call  patriotism  ;  and 
another,  partly  moral  and  partly  material,  which  is  the 
Jiold  a  modern  Central  Government  possesses  over  individuals 
through  its  possessioh  of  perfected  means  of  conimunication 
and  control,  coupled  with  the  habit  individuals  have  acquired 
in  modern  times  of  admitting  such  control  and  blindly  obeying 
it.     Each   of   these   factors   has,   according   to   the   type   of 


nation  involved,  a  limit.  There  is  a  limit  after  which  the 
strain  upon  the  individuals  becomes  too  great  for  the  collec- 
tive unity  to  be  maintained,  and  this  limit  is  reached  the 
sooner  where,  for  any  reason,  the  strain  has  been  greater 
than  elsewhere,  the  moral  bond  of  patriotism  less  strong, 
or  the  means  of  central  government  less  perfected. 

In  the  ancient:  and  established  societies  of  the  West  that 
limit  has,  not  been  reached.  In  Central  Europe  it  has  not 
been  reached  among  the  Northern  Germans,  partly  because 
the  great  military  prestige  of  Prussia,  their  master,  has  been 
maintained  ;  partly  because  they  have  a  whole  generation 
of  astonishingly  rapid  economic  effort  to  preserve  ;  'partly 
because  the  control  of  the  State  is  there  more  thoroughly 
developed  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  and  partly 
because,  though  the  economic  strain  upon  the  population 
has  been  very  severe,  the  war  has  been  fought  on  foreign 
soil,  and  has  appeared  to  all  the  citizens  as  a  series  of  success- 
ful advances. 

The  Southern  Germans  have  come  much  near.er  the  breaking 
poirrt.  The  only  independent  group  of  them,  that  of  the 
Central  Danube,  having  to  work  in  harness  with  a  totally 
different  race  of  equal  pewers — the  Magyar — and  both  with 
an  uncertain  supremacy  over  various  separate  groups  of 
Slavs,  is  handicapped.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Dual  Mon- 
archy is  further  less  organised,  can  control  distribution  less 
well  than  North  Germany,  and  is  condemned  to  perpetual 
compromise  in  its  domestic  problems.  Nevertheless,  though 
it  has  gone  further  on  the  road  to  disintegration  by  far  than 
its  Northern  Ally,  the  Empire  governed  from  Vienna  and 
Budapest  has  held  together  so  far. 

In  the  Russian  Empire,  as  we  know,  the  breaking  point 
was  reached  in  1917.  Organisation  was  far  weaker,  com- 
munications much  worse,  armament  insufficient,  and  losses 
gigantic  ;  patriotism  less  defined,  and  subject  to  divisions 
vaguer  than  but  quite  as  serious  as  those  of  Austro-Hungary. 
The  collapse  really  began  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  at 
the  moment  when  the  revolution  began,  but*  its  open  effect 
was  not  seen  until  just  upon  the  turn  of  the  fourth  year. 
Russian  armies  still  stood  in  the  field,  and  had  during  last 
July  made  notable  advance  towards  Lemberg.  Their 
strength  appeared  to  be  such  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
war  upon  the  Eastern  front  could  be  continued  indefinitely, 
and  the  consequent  advantage  to  the  Western  Powers,  who 
were  about  to  launch  the  second  great  offensive  of  the  year, 
also  indefinitely  continued.  But  ten  days  before  the  Russian 
armies  had  come  to  the  third  year  of  their  effort — upon 
Thursday,  July  19th,  1917 — came  an  event  which  proved 
the  internal  disintegration  of  what  had  once  been  the  Russian 
State,  and  which  bore  such  fruit  during  the  ensuing  ten 
months  as  very  nearly  to  decide  the  whole  issue  in  the  West, 
as  well  as  in  the  Elast,  in  favour  of  the  Germans.  This 
event  was  the  complete  breakdown  of  the  Russian  front  in 
the  sector  of  Zborow,  covering  Tarnopol. 

This  was  not  a  case  of  a  front  breaking  under  extreme 
pressure  or  on  account  of  some  great  tactical  superiority  in 
the  enemy.  It  was  a  pure  revolutionary  movement.  The 
nth  Army  simply  dissolved  of  itself.  The  rot  began  with 
the  607th  Regiment,j|which  held  the  sector  just  north  of  the 
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Leinberg-Tamopol  Railway.  They  left  tlieir  trenches  of 
their  own  accord  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day, 
and  refused  service.  The  reserves  ordered  to  move  up 
refused  to  obey,  appointed  committees,  and  began  a  dis- 
cussion. Before  evening  a  gap  of  5  miles  had  appeared  ; 
by  noon  of  the  next  day  a  gap  of  25  miles.  The  enemy  was 
pouring  through,  and,  to  quote  the  words  used  in  these 
columns  in  our  issue  of  July  26th,  1917,  the  event  was  the 
most  significant  of  the  whole  year.  It  might  easily  have 
proved  the  most  significant  of  the  whole  war.    . 

Reaction  in  the  West 

To  understand  what  followed,  we  must  ])ut  into  its  proper 
perspective  the  great  British  offensive  which  filled  the 
summer  months  thereafter.  That  offensive  was  directed  to 
the  wearing  down  and  ultimately  to  the  breaking  of  the 
German  front  in  the  extreme  north  in  front  of  Ypre?.  Its 
immediate  object  was  the  Passchendaelc  Kidge,  and  had  it 
early  mastered  tiic  defensive  which  the  Germans  had  organised 
in  depth  and  with  the  novel  system  of  isolated  concrete 
shelters  for  machine-guns,  this  victory  in  the  West  would 
have  been  gained  in  time  to  undo  the  effect  of  the  Russian 
collapse.  But  this  great  offensive  did  not  achieve  its  end. 
There  was  not  sufficient  superiority  in  numbers  or  in  tactical 
method,  and  a  series  of  blows  dehvered  continuously  riglit 
on  into  the  autumn  slightly  extended  the  line  without 
approaching  to  a  nipture  of  the  German  system.  Two  main 
positions — the  Houthoulst  Forest,  in  the  north,  and  the 
heights  in  front  of  Gheluvelt,  in  the  south — were  pillars  of 
resistance  maintained  throughout  all  the  operations  by  the 
enemy,  and  when  the  effort  had  exhausted  itself,  the  two 
antagonists  still  stood  facing  each  other  upon  a  fine  only 
ver>'  slightly  modified  from  the  Alps  to  the  North  Sea. 

During  that  same  summer  and  early  autumn,  while  the 
Italians  successfully  continued  their  pressure — but  with  no 
sign  of  breaking  the.  line— upon  the  Isonzo,  the  enemy 
seemed  to  us  who  watched  him  from  the  West  curiously 
inactive  against  the  now  certainly  worthless  Hne  of  his 
Russian  opponents.  He  occupied  Riga,  indeed,  without 
serious  opposition  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  October  easily  cleared  those  who  were  still 
nominally  his  opponents  out  of  the  islands  which  cover  the 
gulf  named  after  that  town,  destroying  the  Russian  ships  in 
the  process,  and  mastering  all  the  shore  at  his  ease.  But  he 
did  nothing  more.  He  did  not  seriously  annoy  the  now  vast 
dissolving  army  in  the  trenches  opposed  to'  him  ;  he  allowed 
fraternisation  between  his  soldiers  and  the  Russian  elements 
they  faced  ;  he  watched  complacently  and  without  pursuit 
the  desertion  in  great  masses  from  the  front  to  the  interior 
of  the  country  which  went  on-  all  along  the  Russian  line 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rumanian  border. 

Those  of  us  in  the  West  who  watched  this  strange  situation 
speculated  as  to  whether  therp  would  or  would  not  be 
ultnnately  an  advance  on  the  capital,  and  bpon  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  extremely  doubtful  chance  of 
some  reaction,  especially  in  the  south.  Meanwhile  what 
was  reaUy  happening  (as  we  now  know)  was  of  quite  another 
significance.  The  enemy  had  appreciated,  as  we  could  not 
the  full  significance  of  that  disintegration  of  the  Russian 
Army,  which  had  iully  appeared  on  July  19th,  and  had 
spread  with  such  rapidity  throughout  the  summer  He 
grasped,  as  a  plain  fact,  what  was  for  us  no  more  than  a 
speculation  :  The  truth  that  one-third  of  the  German  Army 
and  a  sum  ar  proportion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  was 
now  free  for  action  in  the  West.  He  came  to  the  fixed 
pohtR-al  conclusion-and  quite  rightlv-that  it  mattered 
hardly  at  all  what  forces  were  left  upon  his  Eastern  iront 
since  that  front  had  ceased  to  be  belligerent.  Whatever  he 
might  choose  to  lea^ve  there,  he  would  leave  for  purely  political 
work  of  policies  and  administration  in  what  could  "be  at  any 
moment  what  he  chose  to  regard  it,  a  conquered  country  par- 
titioned out  at  his  will.  Only  one  point  of  real  resistance 
remained,  and  that  was  the  Rumanian  Army  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Carpathians.  This,  whenever  the  enemy 
should  choose  to  confirm  his  conquest  of  the  Russian  marches 
would  be  isolated  and  at  his  mercy  "«"-iitb. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Prussian  Higher  Command 
whic^  had  now  virtually  the  ordering  of  all  Austrian  move: 
nients,  as  well  as  o  its  own  forces,  dehberately  prepared  a 
new  system  of  warfare  which  was  to  bring  it  in  the  next 

STesf       '''""^  '"  ""'"""  ^"  ^''  "f  ^"'^•^'^'^  victory  in 

mi,!fT'*  ''['*>  *"?  •■'''^'"'^'  appreciated  that  this  new  instru- 
ment depended  ultimately  upon  superiority  of  number      It 

The  fiTld'  Th?^  ''  ^"^"-'^  '"^'''^  ^y  g---^  superiority  n 
iiight  of  men  ^'^1"''"'°^^  'T'-  ""^^  gained  by  sheer 
weight  ot  men.     But  the  sudden  ehmination  of  all  pressure 


upon  the  East,  the  sudden  release  of  such  vast  masses  for 
other  work,  was  the  governing  condition  which  permitted  a 
new  tactical  instrument  to  be  devised,  planned,  and  trained. 
To  take  the  German  Army  alone,  apart  from  the  Austrian, 
it  had  until  the  Russian  breakdown  two  distinct  portions  : 
The  first,  some  two  millions  in  organised  fighting  units  upon 
the  West  ,\  the  second,  one  million  upon  the  East.  The 
Austrian  proportions  were  much  the  same,  and  here  was 
the  enemy  finding  himself  with  the  unexpected  and,  as  he 
rightly  judged,  unhampered  power  of  using  finely  any  pro- 
portion he  might  choose  of  this  great  body  upon  the  East 
for  new  work  on  the  West.  The  use  he  made  of  such  an 
opportunity  was  this :  He  trained  for  weeks  and  months, 
under  conditions  of  complete  security  and  repose,  selected 
divisions  which  were  to  act  by  shock  against  successive 
points  of  the  Western  hne.  That  which  the  Western  Allies 
had  never  been  able  to  do  because  they  had  never  possessed 
a  sufficient  preponderance  in  men  he  could  do  at  his  leisure 
with  the  fullest  and  most  minute  details  of  organi.sation. 
The  security  which  he  now  enjoyed  upon  the  East  was 
essential  to  such  a  pPan,  and  he  exploited  that  security  to 
the  full. 

Before  noting  what  were  the  first  effects  of  this  new  instru- 
ment thus  forged  by  the  enemy  secretly  and  silently  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1917,  we  must  postulate 
a  certain  conclusion  of  his  in  which  he  appeared^  justified 
until  quite  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  present  summer.     This 
conclusion   was   that    the   rate   at   which   trained   American 
units  could  appear  in   the  Western   field  was  not  such   as 
seriously  to  disturb  his  calculation  of  victory.     He  estimated 
that  when  the  new  tactics  which  his  leisure  and  preponder- 
ance had  permitted  him   to  develop  should  begin   to  reap 
their  fruits  in  the  spring  of   1918,   the  actual  numbers  of 
American  troops  in  the  field  could  not  be  more  than  a  division 
or  two.     He  further  estimated  that  the  formation  of  a  larger 
force  would  be  at  once  slow  and  insufficient  through  lack  of 
experience,    especially   in   its   ^taff   work.     To   such    a   con- 
clusion he  perhaps  added  the  idea  that  the  mere  transport 
of  men  and  material  across  the  Atlantic  would  break  down 
when  it  was  attempted  on  a  very  large  scale  ;    but,  apart 
from  this,   he  -  deliberately  judged  that   the  long  period  of 
special  training  required  by  the  new  contingents^  after  they 
had   crossed   the   Atlantic   and  landed  in   France,    and   the 
absence   of   any   prepared   organisation   to   deal   with   great 
numbers,  would  prevent  the  American  contingents,  either  in 
large  numbers  or  in  formidable  quality,  affecting  his  plans. 
I  repeat,  he  appeared  to  be  right  up  to  as  late  a  date  as  last 
May.     The  miscalcularion  was  only  one  of  a  ffew  weeks,  but 
those   few   weeks   have  proved   of   terrible   consequence   to 
himself.     It  is  further  true  that  had  he  obtained  a  decision 
as  early  as  perhaps  he  hoped  to— had  he,  for  instance,  got  in 
between  the  French  and  the  British  armies  by  the  beginning 
of  last  April— his  idea  of  the  rate  of  American  recruitment 
would  have  been  justified. 

The  Italian  Front 

With  so  much  said  upon  this  capital  matter,  let  us  turn  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  the  .use  the  enemy  had  made  of 
the  troops  released  from  the  Eastern  front,  and  of  the  leisure 
and  security  in  which  he  had  been  able  to  train  them. 

It  is  an  elementary  rule  of  strategy  when  your  enemies  are 
divided,  either  morally  by  variety  of  civilisation  or  physically 
by  geographical  circumstances,  to  take  them  in  detail  and 
defeat  them  one  by  one.  Following  that  rule,  numerically 
inferior  forces  have  often  defeated  their  superiors.  Much 
more  does  there  seem  a  certitude  of  victory  when  it  can  be 
applied  by  a  larger  force  against  a  smaller. 

It  is  a  further  rule,  not  sufficiently  understood,  though  ' 
surely  obvious,  that  when  your  opponents  are  separated  into 
various  groups,  an  attack  upon  the  weaker  rather  than  upon 
the  stronger  section  is  with  a  certain  qualification  advisable 
I  he  qualification  is  that  the  weaker  section  of  your  opponents 
must  at  least  bear  some  considerable  relation  to  the  total 
of  your  opponents. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  you  have  eleven  men  to  your 
enemy  s  ten,  but  his  ten  are  divided,  for  whatever  reason 
into  groups  of  5,  4,  and  i.  It  would  be  foolish  to  overwhelm 
the  group  of  one  by  a  concentration  even  if  you  brought 
two  men  against  that  one.  You  would  still  be  leaving  nine 
against  his  nine,  and  he  might  take  the  opportunity  to  attack 
and  even  when  you  had  got  rid  of  his  one  you  would  not 
have  greatly  changed  the  difference  in  strength  between  the 
two  parties. 

But  if  his  ten  is  divided  into,  say,  4,  3,  and  3,  then  it  may 
be  well  worth  while  to  attack  that  one  of  the  groups  of  \ 
which  is  most  separate  from  the  rest,  for  when  that  is  got 
rid  ot  you  leave  him  very  seriously  inferior— 7  against  11 
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The  enemj-  had  in  front  of  him  upon  the  West  an  opponent 
thus  divided  into  three  groups.  Tlie  British  and  French 
stood,  it  is  true,  upon  one  continuous  line,  but  were  composed 
of  different  armies  with  different  traditions  under  separate 
commands,  each  holding  its  own  sector.  The  Italian  Army 
was  entirely  separate.  With  the  exception  of  the  few  troops 
guarding  the  impossible  mountain  stretch  between  the 
Swiss  frontier  and  Lake  Garda,  it  lay  wholly  in  the  north- 
east of  Italy  at  the  furthest  point  from  its  French  and  British 
Allies,  and  most  of  it  at  the  furthest  point  of  that  again, 
right  away  upon  and  across  the  Isonzo.  It  was  obvious 
that  if  the  new  tactic  which  the  Germans  had  been  able  to 
prepare,  thanks  to  the  Russian  collapse  and  the  superiority 
of  number  which  they  and  the  Austrians  could  bring  to  bear, 
were  successfully  used  upon  the  Italian  section  of  the  Allies, 
if  a  decision  could  be  here  arrived  at  and  the  Italians  either 
compelled  to  make  peace — 6r,  at  any  rate,  reduced  to  military 
impotence — the  war  was  won.  After  such  a  success  the 
Central  Empires  could  combine  against  the  French  and 
English  in  an  overwhelming  superiority. 

The  enemy,  therefore,  was  right  in  deciding  to  trj'  his 
new  weapon  first  against  the  Italians.  He  came  very  near 
indeed  to  a  decision — that  is,  to  a  complete  victory  which 
should  have  reduced  this  opponent  of  his  to  a  hopeless 
inferiority.  He  immensely  increased  his  strength  and 
decreased  that  of  the  Western  Alliance;  but  he  just  failed 
to  reach  a  true  decision,  and  this  feature  in  his  method  we 
shall  be  able  to  discover  again  and  again  as  we  analyse  the 
proceedings  of  the  months  to  follow. 

On  the  Upper  Isonzo,  above  Gorizia,  the  mountains  stand 
dominating  on  either  side  a  narrow  valley  which  sometimes 
is  no  wider  than  a  gorge.  Roads  lead  to  three  crossing- 
places  upon  this,  which,  read  from  north  to  south,  are  Plezzo, 
Caporetto,  and  Tolmino- St. -Lucia.  From  Caporetto,  the 
central  one  of  these  three,  a  road  leads  through  a  gap  in  the 
hills  down  on  to  the  Italian  plain.  This  front  was  held  by 
the  Second  Italian  Army  ;  the  Third  Italian  Army  con- 
tinuing the  line  from  above  Gorizia  down  to  the  sea. 

Upon  Wednesday,  October  24th,  1917,  the  new  enemy 
tactic  developed  in  these  months  of  leisure  on  the  East  was 
first  brought  into  play.  The  Isonzo  Gorge  and  Valley  were 
crossed  at  the  three  places  named,  and  at  Caporetto  (from 
which  place  the  action  takes  its  name)  the  centre  was  com- 
pletely broken. 

By  Friday  the  head  of  the  spear-thrust  was  already  upon 
the  Italian  Plain  through  the  completely  ruptured  line.  Six 
German  divisions,  with  probably  as  many  or  more  reserve, 
specially  trained  in  the  new  type  of  shock,  had  accomplished 
this  result,  and  the  whole  mass  which  the  Allied  Central 
Empires  had  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  poured  through 
the  sluice.  The  Third  Italian  Army,  to  the'  south,  was 
completely  turned.  Udine,  the  old  headquarters,  two  days' 
march  from  Caporetto,  was  occupied.  With  immense  loss, 
our  Allies  fell  back  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  They  were 
unable  to  stand  upon  the  Tagliamento ;  they  could  not 
rally  until  they  had  reached  the  Piave.  Before  the  action 
was  over,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a  week,  many 
guns  and  very  many  prisoners  marked  the  triumph  of  the 
enemy,  a  triumph  achieved,  unfortunately,  with  very  littje 
loss  to  himself.  At  tjie  very  beginning  of  this  disaster  we 
wrote  here  in  our  issue  of  November  ist  that  it  might 
well  determine  the  future  of  the  war,  and  had  already 
profoundly  modified  its  character ;  that  its  gravity  could 
not  be  over-estimated. 

The  New  Tactical  Method 

As  the  effect  of  the  enemy  victory  developed  the  truth  of 
these  words  became  more  and  more  apparent.  The  disaster 
was  explained  in  various  ways,  mainly  political,  but  the 
truth  was  that  a  new  instrument  of  war  had  appeared  in  the 
Western  field. 

In  spite  of  their  immense  losses  in  men  and  in  material, 
the  Italians  held  upon  the  line  of  the  Piave  and  the  Asiago 
Plateau,  which  flanked  it  between  the  Montello  and  Lake 
Garda.  The  enemy  did  not  possess  methods  of  advance 
sufficiently  rapid  for  so  vast  a  host  to  compel  a  decision. 
It  seemed,  at  first,  as  though  nothing  could  prevent  a  retire- 
ment, at  least,  to  the  line  of  the  Adige,  with  the  abandonment 
of  Venice  and  its  arsenal,  and  therefore  of  the  whole  Adriatic  ; 
but  those  upon  the  spot,  and  particplarly  (it  is  said)  the 
present  Commander-in-Chief,  advised  the  risk  of  standing 
upon  the  Piave  line,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  presented  a 
dangerous  northern  flank.  The  risk  was  accepted,  and  it 
has  turned  out  that  the  judgment  was  wise .  Before  the  end 
of  November  it  was  clear  that  the  line  would  liold. 

What  has  been  learnt  from  this  capital  affair  by  those  who 
were  wise  enough  to  note  its  magnitude  and  character  was 


that  the  enemy  now  possessed  ^a  new  tactical  method  in- 
directly due  to  his  new  superiority  in  number,  and  that  in 
its  turn  due  to  the  breakdown  of  Russia.  This  new  tactical 
method  threatened  to  be  universally  successful.  It  had  not 
in  its  first  application  achieved  a  true  decision  ;  it  had  not 
put  the  Itahan  Army  out  of  action.  But  it  had  weakened 
it  most  grievously.  It  had  added  enormously  to  the  artillery 
of  the  enemy,  and  for  the  first  time  in  all  these  years  of  war 
a  true  rupture  in  the  trench  lines  had  been  made  upon  the 
Western  front. 

A   Further  Innovation 

A  long  winter  pause  was  to  follow  before  the  next  great 
example  of  this  new  method,  and  of  its  success  was  to  be 
given  upon  an  occasion  still  more  critical,  five  months  later, 
in  France.  In  that  interval,  however,  the  British  developed 
a  new  tactical  instrument  of  their  own,  which  came  very 
near  to  achieving  a  decisive  local  and  perhaps  a  decisive 
general  success.  Upon  Tuesday,  November  20th,  1917, 
General  Byng  attacked  the  critical  nodal  point  of  Cambrai 
in  a  fashion  hitherto  unknown.  He  struck  with  a  line  of 
tanks,  advanced  without  artillery  preparation,  and  effected  a 
complete  surprise.  He  reached  the  outskirts  of  Cambrai 
itself,  and  it  seemed  for  the  moment  as  though  the  fruits  of 
so  complete  a'  rupture  in  the  German  line  would  be  at  least 
as  great  upon  our  side  as  what  had  been  seen  upon  the 
enemy's  side  in  Italy.  The  enemy's  fortified  defensive  zone 
— the  so-called  "Hindenburg  line,"  the  work  of  many 
months — was  completely  shattered.  What  General  Byng, 
with  the  Third  Army,  lacked — what  the  enemy  had  possessed 
when  he  broke  the  line  in  Italy  a  month  before — was  a  suffi- 
ciency of  force  and  a  power  of  rapid  movement  to  make  imme- 
diate use  of  the  rupture.  A  large  salient  was  created,  many 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  but  the  advance  was  held. 
There  was  not  enough  weight  behind  it.  Indeed,  only  ten 
days  after  this  success,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  enemy 
effected  a  surprise  in  his  turn  against  the  southern  side  of 
the  new  sahent  thus  created,  captured  in  his  turn  prisoners 
and  threatened  for  the  moment  a  grave  disaster  to  the  whole 
Third,  Army — a  disaster  averted  only  by  the  tenacity  of  the 
troops  upon  the  north  and  the  rapid  throwing  in  against  the 
south  of  all  that  could  be  gathered  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
stem  the  enemy  advance. 

This  incident  of  Cambrai  seems,  in  the  light  of  what  followed 
three  and  a  half  months  later,  but  a  minor  part  of  the  great 
struggle.  None  the  less,  there  was  a  moment  when  it  pro- 
mised very  great  results  indeed,  and  only  in  these  last  few 
days  a  repetition  of  the  tactics  which  the  British  Third  Army 
had  inaugurated  had  results  which  may  be  decisive  upon 
the  history  of  the  war,  and  have,  at  any  rate,  for  the  moment 
destroyed  the  great  German  offensive  against  Rheims. 

We  must  pass  from  this  incident  of  Cambrai,  concluded  in 
the  first  days  of  December,  to  the  second  use  of  the  new 
instrument  of  war  the  Germans  had  produced  ;  and  before 
examining  that  second  instance  we  must  review  the  conditions 
which  appeared  before  them  as  the  \yinter  of  1917-8  closed. 

These  conditions  were  as  follows  : 

They  had  a  considerable  numerical  majority  upon  the 
Western  front  against  the  British,  French,  and  ItaHans. 
That  numerical  superiority  would  ultimately  be  lost  by  the 
arrival  of  American  contingents.  These  would  take  long  to 
train.  The  perfection  of  their  training  was  doubtful,  so  were 
the  conditions  of  their  transport.  The  balance  could  hardly 
be  turned  during  the  fighting  season  of  1918,  but  it  might  be 
brought  to  a  level  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Meanwhile, 
the  enemy  possessed  not  only  this  numerical  superiority,  but 
what  was  of  much  more  importance  (though  an  indirect 
consequence  of  it),  a  novel  method  of  attack  which  he  beheved 
to  be  invincible,  and  which  had  not  yet  been  successfully 
met.  With  such  an  instrument  in  hand,  it  behoved  him  to 
strike  as  soon  as  possible  that  he  might  achieve  his  result 
before  the  weight  of  American  numbers  could  tell.  The 
weather  favoured  him  ;  an  exceptionally  early* drought,  with 
exceptionally  high  temperatures,  gave  him  his  opportunity 
as  early  as  the  month  of  March,  and  it  was  upon  the  21st  of 
that  month  that  he  delivered  a  blow  far  superior  in  power  to 
his  first  success  against  the  Itahans,  and  designed  and 
expected  to  con'-lude  the  war.  The  following  elements  were 
in  his  favour  : 

1.  He  had  learnt  to  concentrate  with  secrecy — a 
thing  hitherto  not  obtained  by  either  side. 

2.  He  had  interior  lines,  and,  granted  that  his  con- 
centration was  not  observed,  could  strike  where  he  would. 

3.  With  his  united  command  and  homogeneous  force 
he  was  striking  on  a  front  held  by  two  very  different 
forces,  under  separate  commands — the  french  and  the' 
British. 
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He  chose  for  a  sector  of  attack  the  fifty  miles  of  country 
between  the  rivers  Scarpe  and  Oise,  and  designed  to  break 
the  line  so  near  to  the  junction  of  the  British  and  Frcncli 
forces  as  to  separate  the  former  from  tlie  hitter.  An  advance 
thence — that  is,  from  somewhere  in  front  of  St.  Quentin  to 
Amiens  and  the  Valley  of  the  Somme — after  the  rupture, 
if  it  were  accomplished  with  sufficient  rapidity,  wouJd  cer- 
tainly isolate  the  British  Army  with  the  most  complete 
consequences.  The  Lower  Valley  of  the  Somme  from  Amiens 
is  broad,  marshy,  possessed  of  but  one  insufficient  railwaj - 
crossing,  and  a  few  roads  and  bridges.  Between  Amiens  and 
the  North  Sea  the  whole  British  force  would  have  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  greatly  superior  enemy,  with 
no  room  to  manreuvre  and  no  power  of  retiring,  for  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  move  these  modem  great  masses  of 
men,  backed  by  a  few  ports,  across  the  sea  in  time,  even  if 
such  a  retirement  could  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  save  the 
war.  A  German  break-through  and  a  rapid  reaching  of  the 
Somme  line,  with  the  isolation  of  the  British  from  the  French, 
would  have  meant  the  destruction  in  detail,  first  of  the 
lesser,  then  of  the  greater  half  of  the  forces  so  divided.  The 
new  tactic  employed  was  precisely, that  of  Caporetto  upon  a 
far  larger  scale  :  Some  forty  divisions  in  line,  and  as  many 
others  in  reserve,  with  the  power  to  call  up  for  pursuit  or 
extension  another  twenty,  at  least,  was  the  immense  weight 
the  German  commanders  had  gathered  for  their  blow. 

First  Results 

On  the  second  day  (March  22nd)  they  broke  the  line  just 
west  of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  nine  days  following  were  a 
rapid  retirement  of  the  Fifth  Army  towards  Amiens,  with 
extremely  heavy  losses  in  men  and  material ;  a  swinging 
round  of  the  Third  Army  to  the  north,  pivoting  upon  Arras, 
and  efforts  by  the  French  to  pour  in  the  reserve  divisions  at 
a  sufficient  rate  from  the  south  to  stem  the  tide. 

The  issue  was  an  extremely  close  one. '  The  position  was 
just  saved.  By  the  beginning  of  April  the  enemy  was  held 
upon  a  curiously  irregular  line,  forming  a  great  bulge  from 
Arras,  covering  Amiens  by  about  ten  or  twelve  miles,  leaving 
Montdidier  in  German  hands,  and  Noyon  also,  and  thence 
joining  the  old  line  north  of  the  Aisne  to  Soissons  and  Rlieims. 
But  though  he  was  held,  the  disaster  had  cost  the  loss  of 
thousands  of .  prisoners  and  many  'guns.  The  old  per- 
manent system  of  field  fortification  was  destroyed  over 
an  extent  of  more  than  fifty  miles ;  a  dangerous  salient 
for  the  defending  troops  had' been  created  upon  the  bend 
Montdidier-Noyon-Soissons,  and  a  further  effort  might  well 
bnng  the  enemy  to  Amiens  and  the  Somme  Valley,  though  it 
was  now  rather  late  to  expect  the  full  consequences  whicfi 
would  have  followed  upon  an  immediate  arrival  at  those 
points. 

This  effort  the  enemy  made  upon  April  4th.  It  was 
pursued  with  the  utmost  determination,  and  failed.  Five 
days  later— upon  April  9th— he  suddenly  attacked  again 
once  more  with  all  the  effect  of  surprise  and  with  the  full  use 
of  his  new  tactical  method  far  over  to  the  north  in  front  of 
Lille.  He  broke  some  miles  of  the  front  there  held  by  the 
Portuguese,  pushed  across  the  Lys,  and  developed  this 
success  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  preceding  ones. 

A  united  command  had  come  into  practical  working  under 
the  peril  of  the  past  few  weeks.  French  reserve  divisions 
were  thrown  northward  into  Flanders,  as  they  had  previously 
been  thrown,  to  cover  the  gaps  left  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Third  Army,  and  ultimately,  though  slowly,  and  only 
alter  the  loss  of  many  prisoners  and.  many  guns,  the 
Flanders  attack  was  in  its  turn  stayed.  But  in  the 
course  of  It  much  of  the  Ypres  salient  had  to  be  given  up 
and  of  the  old  permanent  line  between  the  Aisne  and  the 
."!!  Sea  nothing  remained  but  the  marshy  lower  reaches 
of  the  Yser  and  a  small  bastion  stretching  from  Givenchy 
round  Arras  including  the  Vimy  Ridge.  This  battle  in 
Flanders,  called  the  Battle  of  the  Lys,  cLe  to  an  end  upon 
April  29th.     Upon  that  day  the  enemy,  who  has  throughout 

mitc^  .T^  ^^"^  P"'^''^  '^^  ^^^'-"'^  j"^t  beyond  its  possible 
limits,  attempted  a  continued  advance  after  his  previous 
capture  of  Mount  Kemmel.  and  failed,  as  he  had  failed  three 
weeks  before  in   front   of  Amiens.     His   losses  in   this  one 

t^t  K.^^T^'^"""''    2ist-nearly    six    weeks    before-were 
formidable.     They  were  probably  no  less  than  600,000  men 
r^n1.Ti'TP'"'l'°,  ^  '''"S  pause,  during  which  he  would 
hftr?„  "r   °T.  ^y  '!?-'P"^'  ■"'■^"•""^  ^"d  by  the  sending  to 

mIZ  i'-r  °^  ''T"^  '■"'™'*^  °f  '^''^  young  class  of  1910. 

Meanwhile,  no  effort  was  made  by  the  Allied  Higher  Com- 
mand to  restore  the  situation.     It^tood  strictly  upon  the 

SSd'-f'^n'''"'^  "  ''^*™"*  ^^"^'^  those  ^hoTd  ,0 
understand  its  motives  were  too  ready  to  criticise. 


There  was  one  novel  feature  appearing  in  the  situation 
during  this  critical  period,  and  that  was  the  cnibrigading  of 
such   American   troops  as  were  sufficiently  trained  in   with 
French  and  British  troops;    an  experiment  justified  only  by 
extreme  necessity.     Such  an  experiment  the  enemv  naturally 
looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  the  straits  to  which  the  Allies  were 
reduced.     Nor  was  he  wrong.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  al.so  a  proof  of  a  certain  elasticity  in  the  American  system 
which  was  to  prove  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Allies,  which 
the  enemy  would  have  done  well  to  have  noted,  and  which 
apparently  hc>  misunderstood.     The  moment  the  gravity  of 
the   situation    was   appreciated   the   transport    of   American 
contingents  across  the  Atlantic  rose  with  astonishing  rapidity 
— a  thing  that  would  have  been  impossible  to  any  military 
system  more  rigid  and  less  alert ;    a  thing  the  more  remark- 
able when   we  consider  that   it   was  experimental,   with  no 
tradition  or  precedent  to  help  it.     Within  two  months  of  the 
great  German  advance  in  March  the  rate  of  transport  had 
multiplied  by  more  than  five — by  nearly  six — ^and,  even  so, 
was  rapidly  rising.     True,   the  American   troops  landed   in 
France  could  not  proceed  straight   to  the  field.     They  re- 
quired  further   training   upon    European    soil.     The    oppor- 
tunities for  this  had  their  limitations,  and  the  contingents 
reaching  the  line  could  not  do  so  as  a  single  army,  but  were 
largely   under  Allied  generals.     None  the  less,    it   was  this 
American    effort    which,    combined   with    a   right   judgment 
upon  the  part  of  the  Allied  Higher  Command  in  waiting  for 
the  new  moment  to  counter-attack,  was  to  change  the  face 
of  the  war.     But  before  the  new  elements  could  tell,   yet 
another  disaster  was  to  befall  the  Allied  cause  :    the    last 
and   fourth   Use  of  the   new  German   method.     Upon   May 
27th  the  sector  between  Soissons  and  Rheims— a  distance  of 
aboht    thirty    miles— was   attacked   by    the   enemy   with    a 
success  more  complete  in  proportion "  to  the  area  menaced 
than  was  the  effort  which  had  preceded  it.    .  With  a  remark- 
ably small  expense  in  men  and  nong  in  material,  the  Germans 
broke  through,  and  in  three  days  swept  thirty  miles  forward, 
reaching  the  line  of  the  Marne  itself  from  Chateau- Thierry  to 
above  Dormans.     Rheims  held,  but  Soissons  was  lost,  and 
the  victorious  offensive  -created  a  new  great  salient   in   all 
that  district  called  the  Tardenois,  coming  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  Villers-Cotterets  Forest  on  the  west,  and  to  that  of  the 
Mountain  of  Rheims  on  the  east. 

The  first  week  in  June  saw  the  completion  of  this  last 
enterprise.  The  advance  was  at  last  held  by  the  hurrying  up 
of  Allied  divisions,  including  now  not  a  few  Americans  in  for- 
mation, and  the whole  situation  could  be  appreciated. 

The  Four  Successes 

It  was  this:  Since  the  Russian  collapse  had  permitted 
the  enemy  to  produce  his  new  tactical  system,  he  had  used 
it  four  times,  and  each  time  with  a  complete  success,  so  far 
as  the  breaking  of  the  line  was  concerned.  In  these  four 
great  achievements— Caporetto,  St.  Quentin,  the  Lys,  the 
Chemin-des-Dames— he  had  counted  prisoners  in  thousands 
and  captured  a  large  number  of  guns.  He  had  failed  to 
achieve  any  complete  and  final  rupture  of  the  line 
and  therefore  any  decision  ;  but  each  blow  had  weakened 
his  opponent  and  strengthened  himself  both  morally 
and  materially.  The  whole  war  seemed  to  have  taken 
on  a  different  aspect,  and  the  race  between  his  advance 
towards  a  final  decision  and  the  strength  of  the  Western 
numbers  by  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  still  seemed 
to  incline  in  his  favour.  It  remained  for  him  to  make  yet 
another  great  effort  during  the  fighting  season  of  1918  for 
though  his  own  losses  had  been  extremely  heavy,  he  still  had 
in  hand  a  sufficient  strength  to  repeat  almost  upon  the  same 
scale  his  attempted  decision  of  March. 

To  understand  the  general  plan  of  the  enemy  for  this 
last  mam  effort  of  his,  we  must  consider  the  whole  front 
and  its  possibilities. 

.x.^'^u^TJT  '"  ^''^''^''  h^^  produced  a  line  upon  which 
the  Allied  defensive  held  nothing  permanent  in  all  the  long 
stretch  between  Arras  and  Rheims,  and  that  long  stretch 
had  been  forced  into  something  hke  a  W,  with  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  salient  for  the  defensive  to  hold  in  the  middle 
south  of  the  town  of  Noyon.  Beyond  Rheims  the  old  front 
stretched  up  to  the  Argonne,  and  thence  beyond  Verdun  to 
Lorrame,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Swiss  frontier.  After  the  gap 
of  Swiss  neutral  territory  the  Alh^d  line  was  continued  by 
he  Italians  through  the  mountains  and  down  the  Piave 
to  the  Adnatic.  The  e-emy  plan  was  apparently  a  united 
nliHHI.  f'^ri^^^"  hy  trying  to  reduce  the  salient  in  the 
Zuif  ■^-    °^  '^^''^'  ^  h=^^^  ^P°ken,  which  may  be 

tn!n  ;°'',<^°."^^"ie"^f.the  salient  of  Compiegne,  the  principal 
town  contained  within  it.  If  he  were  successful  here^ it 
would,  apart  from  a  further  heavy  weakening  of  the  Allies 
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in  men  and  guns,  bring  him  probably  to  within  long  range  of 
Paris,  with  all  the  pohtical  effect  a  bombardment  might 
have.  But,  apart  from  this,  it  would  continue  the  war  of 
movement,  further  shake  the  Allied  defensive  line,  and 
leave  everything  ready  for  a  last  main  attack  elsewhere 
■  which  should  break  it  altogether.  Meanwhile,  his  Austrian 
ally,  now  free  to  bring  to  bear  nearly  the  whole  ol  his  forces 
against  the  ItaUans,  should  come  down  from  tlie  mountains 
and  cut  the  Italian  communications  in  the  plain  upon  the 
Italian  left  flank,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  main  front 
by  forcing  the  Piave. 

The  first  moves  in  this  plan  opened  upon  Sunday,  June  gth, 
against  the  western  side  of  what  I  have  called  .the  Compiegne 
saUent,  all  the  way  from  Montdidier  to  Noyon,  and  the 
action  has  been  termed,  from  the  little  river  running  through 
its  centre,  the  Battle  of  the  Matz.  Probably  because  the 
enemy  believed  that  his  opponents  were  more  exhausted 
than  was  actually  the  case,  he  attempted  upon  this  occasion 
no  surprise,  and  depended  solely  upon  his  weight  of  men 
and  guns,  and  upon  that  new  tactic  of  his  which'  had  hitherto 
never  failed  when  employed  upon  a  large  scale.  For  tlie 
first  time  since  he  had  used  that  tactic  it  broke  down.  There 
was  no  breaking  of  the  line  ;  nothing  but  a  short  advance 
in  the  centre,  which  gave  him  the  Lassigny  Hills,  followed 
on  the  third  day  of  the  battle  by  so  sharp  a  French  counter- 
stroke  on  the  left  as  stopped  him  dead.  He  had  failed  to 
reduce  the  saUent  o.f  Compiegne,  and  he  broke  off  the  battle. 
All  this,  however,  was  but  preliminary  to  his  main  effort. 
His  first  attack  on  the  Matz  had  not  been  undertaken  with 
more  than  sixteen  divisions,  nor  was  it  measured  over  a 
sector  of  much  more  than  twenty  miles.  He  may  have  put 
in  before  he  broke  off  the  battle  nearly  thirty  divisions,  but 
the  thing  was  not  upon  the  scale  of  his  past  efforts.  He  was 
reserving  himself  for  a  main  blow  elsewhere.  Meanwhile, 
the  attack  of  his  Allies  against  the  Italians  upon  the  Piave 
line  had  developed.  It  was  six  days  after  the  opening  of 
the  Battle  of  tbe  Matz — upon  Saturday,  June  15th — that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  blow  was  struck  from  the  mountains 
and  across  the  Piave  River.  Most  of  the  French  and  English 
troops  sent  to  relieve  the  Italians  in  the  earlier  months  had 
been  withdrawn  ^o  reinforce  the  imperilled  line  in  France  ; 
such  4S  were  left  were  upon  the  Asiago  Plateau.  Their 
effort,  coupled  with  that  of  the  Italians  to  their  right  and 
left,  completely  shattered  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours  the 
enemy's  attempt  to  come  down  from  the  mountains  upon 
the  Italian  communications,  which  manoeuvre  alone  could 
have  had  a  decisive  result.  By  Sunday,  the  16th,  the  battle 
had  changed  into  a  secondary  operation  incapable  of  decisive 
result  and  aiming  (jnly  at  pushing  back  the  Itahans  on  their 
main  front  on  the  Piave  ;  possibly  of  uncovering  Venice. 
It  completely  failed.  In  exactly  a  week  after  the  first  attack 
—upon  Saturday,  June  22nd — the  Austrians  broke  off  this 
great  battle  for  which  they  had  prepared  seventy  and  per- 
haps already  engaged  fifty  divisions,  and  fell  back  across  the 
Piave.  Their  abortive  attack  was  to  cost  them  over  20,000 
prisoners  and  their  remaining  prestige  in  this  field. 

The  story  of  the  war,  then,  during  this  month  of  June 
has  been  one  negative  and  undecided.  But,  at  any  rate,  a 
turning  of  the  tide  has  come,  compared  with  the  series 
of  inconclusive  but  very  great  successes  won  by  the 
enemy  during  all  the  preceding  months.  It  would  be  at 
once  bold  and  inaccurate  to  say  that  this  apparent  balancing 
of  forces  during  June,  in  Italy  as  in  France,  was  proof  of  any 
great  coming  change  in  the  a^^iiect  of  the  field.     Very  large 


forces  remained  intact  for  a  renewed  main  offensive  on  the 
part  of  the  enem\' ;  tli^  Allied  Higher  Command  still  kept 
strictly  to  its  r61e.  of  unmoving  defence,  varied  only  by  little 
local  actions  designed  to  strengthen  portions  of  the  front. 
The  real  change  in  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  not  to 
come  until  a  moment  only  just  pr^pr  to  the  writing  of  these 
lines. 

The  German  Higher  Command  waited  six  weeks  from  their 
check  upon  the  Matz  before  striking  their  blow.  They 
massed  a  full  fifty  divisions,  of  which  more  than  twenty-five 
were  in  the  front  line,  and  the  rest  immediately  in  reserve. 
They  were  prepared,  in  case  of  success,  to  call  up,  as  they 
had  done  four  months  before  in  March,  more  forces  from  the 
north  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  success.  They  accumu- 
lated a  mass  of  material  equal  to  that  of  their  first  attack, 
and  upon  Monday,  July  15th,  they  suddenly  struck  along  a 
front  of  more  than  fifty  miles  from  near  the  Argonne  to 
Chateau-Thierry. 

Strategic  Reversal 

My  readers  are  familiar  with  what  followed.  Its  conse- 
quences are  still  developing  as  I  write.  As  early  as  the 
evening  of  that  same  first  day — Monday,  July  15th— it  was 
clear  to  the  French  Command  that  the  offensive  had  failed 
from  Rheims  eastward.  The  new  system  of  defence  organised 
by  General  Gouraud  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
enemy  ;  caused  him  50,000  casualties — a  full  fifth  of  his 
forces  in  Ijne  and  reserve — with  absolutely  no  strategic  or 
even  tactical  result.  No  prisoners  fell  to  him  save  the 
scattered  advanced  elements  which  had  sacrificed  themselves 
in  pursuance  of  this  plan  of  a  defensive  in  depth,  nor  a 
single  gun.  Upon  the  other  sector,  from  Rheims  westward, 
the  enemy,  having  crossed  the  Marne  with  eight  divisions, 
penetrated  from  three  to  four  miles  south  of  that  river,  was 
struck  on  his  extreme  right  by  the  new  American  con- 
tingents, and  stopped  altogether.  On  his  left,  towards 
Epernay,  he  attempted,  during  the  two  days  following 
— Tuesday  and  Wednesday — a  painful  advance.  With  dawn 
of  Thursday,  the  i8th,  he  was  completely  surprised  by  a 
blow  of  the  utmost  violence  struck  in  secrecy  and  with  very 
great  success  by  General  Mangin,  in  command  of  French  and 
American  troops,  all  the  way  from  Cutry  southwards 
for  more  than  twenty  miles. 

By  half-past  ten  of  that  Thursday  morning — the  attack 
having  begun  at  dawn-^the  whole  strategic  situation  was 
turned  inside  out  as  you  may  turn  a  glove.  The  German 
offensive  had  completely  broken  down.  The  enemy  was 
losing  men  and  guns  rapidly.  He  found  himself  congested 
in  a  pocket  less  than  thirty  miles  broad  by  nearly  thirty 
deep,  wherein  thirty-five  divisions  were  struggling  furiously 
to  preserve  their  chances  of  retirement.  By  Friday  night 
he  was  compelled  to  bring  back  all  whom  he  had  put  across 
the  Marne.  The  initiative  had  passed  from  his  hands  to 
that  of  the  Allies,  and  in  the  succeeding  ten  djlys  (these  lines 
are  written  upon  Sunday,  July  28th)  his  action  has  been 
one,  continued,  difficult  congested  attempt  to  save  himself 
in  the  bulge  where  he  is  being  perpetually  pressed  in  and  in, 
mile  by  mile,  with  daily  loss  of  prisoners,  guns,  and  ground. 
He  has  already  thrown  into  this  battle,  now  turned  from 
an  offensive  into  a  defensive,  probably  over  sixty  divisions ; 
and,  meanwhile,  the  American  contingents,  whose  number 
he  probably  under-estimated,  and  whose  qua4ity  he  certainly' 
did,  continue  to  gi-ow. 


The  Roads  of  France 

B>-  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 
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Retreat  to  the   Vesle 


THIS  week's  issue  dealing  mainly  as  it  does  witli  the 
fimrtli  year. of  the  war,  and  coming  in  holiday  week, 
both  restricts  the  space  available  for  a  survey  of 
current  operations,  and  causes  that  sur\'ey  to  be  belated. 
This  page  is  written  twenty-four  hours  earlier  than  usual, 
and  is  based  upon  the  dispatches  of  Saturday,  August  3rd. 
The  great  event  of  the  week  was  the  capture  of  Hill  205, 
above  Kozoj',  and  of  the  oi)en  land  to  the  right  and  left  of 
this  position  by  I-Yench  and  I-tritish  troops  ujion  Thursday, 
August  1st,  coupled  with  the  capture  of  Cierges  at  the  bottom 
of  tiie  salient  by  the  Americans  twenty-four  hours  earlier. 
The  seizing  of  Hill  205  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  way 
in  which  the  initiative  can  work  now  that  it  has  passed  to  the 
Allies  ;  and  upon  that  capture  followed,  as  a  necessary  result, 
the  retirement  of  the  enemy  towards  the  Vesle  and  the 
re-entry  of  the  Krench  into  Sois.sons. 

The  enemy  for  no\v  exactly  a  fortnight  since  the  success 
of  the  counter-offensive  of  July   iSth   has  been   holding  a 
series  of  positions,  temporars'  in  each  ease  and  successively 
abandoned.     His  retirement  has  been  slow  ;    it  has  not  been 
methodical ;    it  has  been  constrained.     Having  been  forced 
f)ack  to  one  set  of  positions,  he  has  not,  as  some  commentaries 
have  suggested,  defended  himself  there  by  rearguard  actions 
while  organising  his  further  retirement :    Such  an  operation 
could  perfectly  well  have  been  conducted  with  the  troops 
already  present.     What   he   has  done  has  been   to  call   in 
masses  of  new  fresh  troops,  principally  from  the  north,  and 
thrown  them  into  the  already  heavily  congested  salient,  in 
the  attempt  for  some  reason  or  another  to  prolong  the  affair  as 
much  as  possible,  and  never  to  retire  until  he  was  compelled. 
Why  he  has  acted   thus  we  cannot  tell.     A  number  of 
motives  has  been  suggested  ;  the  discussion  has  its  academic 
interest,  but  it  is  not  very  practical.     His'  roads  both  for 
supply  and  for  evacuation  were  insufificiciTt,  and  so  congested 
that  we  have  one  authentic  case  of  no  less  than  eleven  hours 
of  block  along  the  main  road  to  Fismes.     But  then  he  only 
added  to  the  congestion  by  sending  for  fresh  troops.     His 
losses  have  been  continuous  and  heavy,   the  moral  of  his 
troops  may  have  been  shaken  ;    he  nfay  have  feared  the 
results  of  too  precipitate  a  retreat.     Upon  the  other  hand, 
the  moral  of  the  troops  opposed  upon  the  covering  front  has 
been  excellent ;    they  have  fought  vigorously  and  suffered 
very  heavy  losses  without  breaking.     They  have  continually 
counter-attacked  with  success,  and  they  have  held  on  to  the 
last.     No  one  can  read,  for  instance,  the  work  of  the  Prussian 
Guards  in  their  defeat  by  the  Americans  without  seeing  that 
this  is  true. 

It  has  been  suggested  tlmt  the  main  reason  for  this  singular 
policy  of  hanging  on  at  so  enormous  an  expense  in  men  was 
political.  That  may  be  true,  and  probabl3'  's.  But  we  must 
also  remember  that  their  Higher  Command  must  have  known 
that  the  whole  fight  was  a  losing  fight  and  that  ultimate 
retirement  was  inevitable.  Another  suggestion  is  that  there 
was  a  conflict  between  political  and  military  direction.  That 
is  perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  of  all.  But  the  prac- 
tical point  for  us  to  note  is  that,  whether  this  or  that  were 
the  motive,  the  actual  happening  has  been  the  forcing  of 
the  enemy  back,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  his  loss  of  positions  ; 
not  by  a  plan  o*  retreat  to  which  we  had  to  conform,  but  by 
a  i)lan  of  defence  which  we  compelled  him  step  by' step  to 
abandon.  Each- phase  in  the  retirement  has  been  the  direct 
and  open  consequence  of  a  special  Allied  success,  of  the 
capture  one  after  another  of  key  points  bv  the  Allies'  in  spite 
of  the  most  desperate  resistance. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  work  of  Thursda\- 
August  1st,  may  be  seen  in  all  its  importance.  By  the' 
evenmg  of  Wednesday,  July  31st,  the  gradual  retirement  of 
the  enemy  had  put  him  in  the  following  posftion  :  He  held  a 
high,  bare  plateau,  about  three  hundred  feet  above  water 
level,  vvhi<h  stands  east  of  the  steep  ravine  through  which 
follows  the  brook  called  Crise.  The  Allies  stood  on  the 
further  western  side  of  this  ravine,  which  terminates  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Soissons.  So  long  as  he  held  the  plateau 
he  covered  Soissons  on  the  south-eastern  flank  of  that  position 
and  prevented  our  seeing  further  northwards  towards  the 
Vesle  and  the  Aisne.  This  plateau  merges  at  the  sources  of 
the  Crise  m  high,  bare,  rolling  country,  which  is  the  water-shed 
l)etween  the  Vesle  and  the  (Jurcq.  and  therefore  also  between 
the  basins  o  the  Oise  and  the  Marne.  All  along  this  water- 
shed he  held  the  crest  in  such  a  fasiiion  that  the  Allies  were 
denied  all  chrert  observation  to  the  north.  The  roads  by 
which  he  was  supplied  and  by  which  he  could  retreat  the 
roads  to  Braine,  to  Bazobhes,  and  to  Fismes,  the  three  river 
crossings,  CDuld  be  observed  from  the  air,  but  there  was  no 


direct  observation  from  the  ground.  What  he  held  further 
east  matters  less  because  on  tliese  western  positions  depended 
the  whole  hi  his  line. 

Now,  Hill  203.  just  north  of  Kozoy,  stands  precisely  at  the 
place  where  the  plateau  beyond  the  Crise  joins  the  main  ' 
watershed.  It  is  perfectly  open  country,  and  the  lump  is  so 
situated  that  you  have  from  it  the  following  advahtages  : 
F'irst,  you  enfilade  the. Crise  Valley  ;  next,  you  overlook  the 
plateau  beyond  ;  lastly,  and  most  important,  you  look  right 
down  a  gradual  descent  eastward  and  northward,  which  slope 
■carries  all  the  roads  of  the  retreat.  You  can  see  the  Vesle 
Valley  five  or  six  miles  away  at  its  nearest  point,  and  in  clear 
•  weather  even  the  higher  buildings  of  Fismes,  twelve  miles 
away.  Great  sections  of  the  road  northward  are  right  under 
your  gaze.  It  is  an  exceedingly  important  point ;  in  fact, 
the  key  point  of  the  whole  region,  and  when  it  was  carried 
there  went  with  it  all  the  German  scheme  for  defending  the 
watershed  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  at  great 
expense  for  nearly  a  week.  Dispositions  for  further  retreat 
were  at  once  undertaken  and  carried  out  that  same  night,  so 
that  by  Friday  the  .\llied  line  found  in  front  of  it  nothing  but 
weak  rearguards  which  fell  back  conforming  to  the  general 
movement,  and  all  the  first  higher  part  of  the  slope  down 

towards  the  Vesle — a  belt  from  two  to  three  miles  broad 

was  occupied  by  the  French.   I^ritish.  and  Americans,  and 
the  Italian  contingents. 

Further  Retirement 

One  of  the  most  important  effects  of  this  operation  was  the 
uncovering  of  Soissons. 

The  near  recovery  of  the  ruins  of  the  town,  though  striking 
as  a  piece  of  news,  would  mean  nothing  in  ^lie  meclianics  of 
the  Allied  victor}'  were  it  not  fon  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  Aisne  Valley.     Once  the  plateau  beyond  the  Crise  was 
abandoned,  Soissons  could  no  longer  be  held  by  the  enemy. 
But  with  Soissons  gone,  there  was  no  line  -for  him  to  hold, 
even  with  temporary  success,  save  the  heights  of  the  Vesle! 
Now,  there  is  here  an  interesting  point.     The  heights  of  the 
Vesle  as  a  permanent  position  have  two  weaknesses  :    In  the 
first  place,  they  arc  not  continuous  with  the  high  limestone 
ridge  north  of  Soissons,  which  bears  the   Chemin-des-Dames 
and  to  the  escarpment  in  front  of  which  the  enemy  has  fallen 
back.     There  is  between  that  limestone  ridge  and  the  heights 
of  the  Vesle  the  broad  valley  of  the  Aisne,  right  under  observti- 
tion  and  fire  from  the  west.     Next,  the  heights  of  the  Vesle 
at  the  other  end,  towards  Rheims,  cannot  be  held  withimt 
presenting   a   dangerous   flank   at    their   eastern    extremity. 
1  hat  IS  why  general  opinion  upon  the  Continent  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  the  enemy  retirement  will  be  continued  on  to 
the  unbroken  ridge  beyond  the  Aisne,  which  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  position  upon  the  Western  front,  and  from  which 
the  enemy  started  in   his  last  great  success  of  May  27th 
which  took  him  to  Chateau-Thierry,  when  he  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  getting  a  decision  this  year. 

But  the  interest  of  the  present  position  is  not  so  much 
where  he  will  stop  as  when,  if  ever,  he  can  put  a  stop  to  this 
perpetual  "  handling  of  him  '■  by  the  Allies.  Their  forces  are 
perpetually,  though  if  slowly,  increasing.  It  is  they  who  are 
givmg  Its  form  to  the  battle.  No  matter  what  position  the 
enemy  takes  up,  they  are  still  able  to  move  upon  his  flanks 
If  he  would  recover  freedom  of  action  he  must  re-arrange  his 
troops,  rest  a  large  proportion  of  them,  secretly  concentrate 
velsewhere,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  is  the  whole  object  of  the 
Allied  command  to  give  him  no  respite  for  such  a  change  to 
be  elfected,  but  to  continue  to  "handle  him  " 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  watcliing  just  now  is  a  problem 
rather  in  time  than  i^j  space,  and  rather  in  sequence  of  action 
than  in  ground.  We  perceive  the  enemy  continually  com- 
pelled at  intervals  of  about  three  days  to  act  in  a  fashion 
unfavourable  t«  himself  because  of  some  blow  delivered 
against  him  through  the  Allied  initiative.  The  pressure  is  ' 
continuous,  and  has  hitherto  been  for  now  sixteen  days 
successful  without  interruption.  As  the  enemy  retires  his 
hne  shortens,  and  any  prepared  position  he"  may  have 
especially  i.pon  the  Chemin-des-Dames,  would  halt  direct 
manoeuvre  there  But  it  w-ould  not  prevent  turning  move- 
ment against  such  a  position. 

The  whole  thing  is  on  a  smaller  scale  something  like  the 
position  of  late  September  and  early  October,  loi/when  we 
had  hmi  moving  and  when  after  he  had  taken  up  the  lines  of 

davs  he'hn^  ^^^'V"  ''y  ^°  '"■■"  '"^  l^ft.  But  in  those 
days  he  had  an  intnense  superiority,  large  in  men  over- 
whelming in  material.     It  is  not  so  now 
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Four  Years  of  Naval  War  :  By  ArtKur  Pollen 


A  Retrospect 

IN  looking  back  over  the  laet  four  years,  the  sharpest 
outHnes  in  the  retrospect  are  the  ups  and  downs  of 
hopes  and  fears.  Indeed,  so  acutely  must  every  one 
bear  these  alternations  in  mind,  that  to  remark  on  them 
is  almost  to  incur  the  guilt  of  commonplace.  For  they 
illustrate  the  tritest  of  all  the  axioms  of  war.  It  is  human 
to  err — and  every  error  has  to  be  paid  for.  If  the  greatest 
general  is  he  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes,  then  the  making 
of  some  mistakes  must  be  common  to  all  generals.  The 
rises  and  reversals  of  fortune  on  all  the  fronts  are  of  necessity 
the  indices  of  right  or  wrong  strategy.  These  transforma- 
tions have  been  far  more  numerous  on  land  than  at  sea,  and 
locally  have  in  many  instances  been  seemingly  final.  Thus 
to  take  a  few  of  many  examples,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and 
Russia  are  almost  completely  eliminated  as  factors ;  our 
effort  in  the  Dardanelles  had  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  com- 
plete failure.  But  at  no  stage  was  any  victory  or  defeat  of 
■so  overwhelming  and  wholesale  a  nature  as  to  promise  an 
immediate  decision.  The  retreat  from  Mons,  Gallipoli, 
Neuve  Chapelle,  Hulloch,  Kut — the  British  Army  could 
stand  all  of  these,  and  much  more.  France  never  seemed  to 
be  beaten,  whatever  the  strain.  Even  after  the  defection  of 
Russia,  a  German  victory  seemed  impossible  on  land.  Never 
once  did  either  side  see  defeat,  immediate  and  final,  threat- 
ened. A  right  calculation  of  all  the  forces  engaged  ma.y 
have  shown  a  discerning  few  where  the  final  preponderance 
lay.  The  point  is  that,  despite  extraordinary  and  numerous 
vicissitudes,  there  never  was  a  moment  when  the  land  war 
seemed  settled  once  and  for  all. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  at  sea.  The  transformations 
here  have  been  fewer  ;  but  they  have  been  extreme.  For  ' 
two  and  a  half  years  the  sea-power  of  the  Allies  appeared 
both  so  overwhelmingly  established  and  so  abjectly  accepted 
by  the  enemy,  that  it  seemed  incredible  that  this  condition 
could  ever  alter  materially.  Yet  between  the  months  of 
February  and  May,  1917,  the  change  was  so  abrupt  and  so 
terrific  that  for  a  period  it  seemed  as  if  the  enemy  had  estab- 
lished a  form  of  superiority  which  must,  at'  a  date  that  was 
not  doubtful,  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  alliance.  And  again, 
in  six  months'  time,  the  situation  was  transformed,  so  that 
sea-power,  on  which  the  only  hope  of  AHied  victory  has  ever 
rested,  was  once  more  assured. 

Thus,  after  the  most  anxious  year  in  our  history  we  came 
back  to  where  we  started.  This  nation,  France,  Italy,  and 
America  no  less,  we  have  all  returned  to  that  absolute  and 
unwavering  confidence  in  the  navy  as  the  chief  anchor  of  all 
AHied  hopes.  Not  that  the  navy  had  ever  failed  to  justify 
that  confidence  in  the  past.  There  was  no  task  to  which 
any  ship  was  ever  set  that  had  not  been  tackled  in  that 
heroic  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
expect  from  our  officers  and  men  ;  there  had  never  been  a 
recorded  case  of  a  single  ship  declining  action  with  the  enemy. 
There  were  scores  of  cases  in  which  a  smaller  and  weaker 
British  force  had  attacked  a  larger  and  stronger  German. 
Ships  had  been  mined,  torpedoed,  sunk  in  battle,  and  the  men 
on  board  had  gone  to  their  death  smiling,  calm  and  unper- 
turbed. If  heroism,  goodwill,  a  blind  passion  for  duty  could 
have  won  the  war,  if  devotion  and  zeal  in  training,  patient 
submission  to  discipline,  a  fieiy  spirit  of  enterprise  could 
have  won — then  we  never  should  have  had  a  single  dis- 
appointment at  sea.  The  traditions  of  the  past,  the  noble 
character  of  the  seamen  of  to-day — we  hoped  for  a  great 
deal,  nor  ever  was  our  hope  disappointed.  And' when  the 
time  of  danger  came,  when  our  tonnage  was  slipping  away 
at  more  than  six  million  tons  a  year,  so  tliat  it  was  literally 
possible  to  calculate  how  long  the  country  could  endure 
before  surrender,  it  never  occurred  to  the  most  panic-stricken 
to  blame  the  navy  for  our  danger.  The  nation  saw  quite 
clearly  where  the  fault  lay,  and  the  Government,  sensitive 
to  the  popular  feeling,  at  last  took  the  right  course. 

But  it  was  a  course  that  should  hav^  been  taken  long  before. 
For,  though  the  purposes  for  which  sea-power  exists  seemed 
perfectly  secure  and  never  in  danger  at  all  till  little  m(jre 
than  a  year  ago,  yet  there  had  been  a  series  of  unacc<juntable 
miscarriages  of  sea-power.  Battles  were  fought  in  which  the 
finest  ships  in  the  world,  armed  with  the  best  and  heaviest 
guns,  commanded  by  officers  of  unrivalled  skill  and  resolu- 
tion, and  manned  by  officers  and  crews  perfectly  trained, 
and  acting  in  battle  with  just  the  same  swift,  calm  exactitude 
that  they  had  shown  in  drill — and  yet  the  enemy  was  not 
sunk   and   victory   was   not   won.     Though,    seemingly,    we 


possessed  overwhelming  numbers,  the  enemy  seerned  to  be 
able  to  flout  us,  first  in  one  place  and  then  in  another,  and  we 
seemed  powerless  to  strike  back.  Almost  since  the  war 
began  we  kept  running  into  disappointments  which  our 
belief  in  and  knowledge  of  the  navy  convinced  us  were 
gratuitcus  disappointments.  A  rapid  survey  of  the  chief 
events  since  August,  1914,  will  illustrate  what  I  mean. 

The  First  Crisis 

The  opening  of  the  war  at  sea  was  in  every  respect 
auspicious  for  the  Allies.  By  what  looked  like  a  happy 
accident,  the  British  Navy  had  just  been  mobilised  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.  It  was  actually  in  process  of  returning 
to  its  normal  establishment  when  the  international  crisis 
became  acute,  and,  by  a  dramatic  stroke,  it  was  kept  at 
war  strength  and  the  main  fleet  sent  to  its  war  stations 
before  the  British  ultimatum  was  dispatched  to  Berlin.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  Within  a  week  transports  were 
carrying  British  troops  into  France  and  trade  was  con- 
tinuing its  normal  course,  exactly  as  if  there  were  no  German 
Navy  in  existence.  The  German  sea  service  actually  went 
out  of  existence.  Before  a  month  was  over  a  small  squadron 
o"f  battle  cruisers  raided  the  Bight  bet  weep  Heligoland  and 
the  German  harbours,,  sank  three  small  cruisers  and  half' a 
dozen  destroyers, ,  challenged  the  High  Seas  Fleet  to  battle, 
and  came  away  without  the  enemy  having  attempted  to  use 
his  capital  ships  to  defend  his  small  craft  or  to  pick  up  the 
glove  so  audaciously  thrown  down.  The  mere  mobilisation 
of  the  British  Fleet  seemed  to  have  paralysed  the  enemy, 
and  it  looked  as  if  our  ability  to  control  sea  communications 
was  not  only  surprisingly  complete,  but  promised  to  be  enduring. 
The  nation's  confidence  in  the  Navy  had  been  absolute  from 
the  beginning,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  confidence  could  not 
be  shaken.  , 

Before  another  two  months  had  passed  we  had  run  into 
one  of  those  crises  which  were  to  recur  not  once,  but  again 
and  again.  During  September  an  accumulation  of  errors 
came  to  light.  The  enormity  of  the  political  and  naval 
blunder  which  had  allowed  Goeben  and  Breslau  to  slip  through 
our  fingers  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  bring  Turkey  into 
the  war  against  us,  at  last  became  patent.  There  was  no 
blockade,  "f  here  were  the  raids  which  Emden  and  Karlsruhe 
were  making  on  our  trade  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean.  The  enemy's  submarines 
had  sunk  some  of  our  cruisers — three  in  succession  on  a 
single  day  and  in  the  same  area.  Then  rumours  gained 
ground  that  the  Grand  Fleet,  driven  from  its  anchorages  by 
submarines,  was  fugitive,  hiding  now  in  one  remote  loch, 
now  in  another,  and  losing  one  of  its  greatest  units  in  its 
flight.  For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  the  old  warnings,  that 
surface  craft  were  impotent  against  under-water  craft,  had 
suddenly  been  proved  true.  Von  Spec  with  a  powerful  pair 
of  armoured  cruisers  was  known  to  be  at  large.  As  a  final 
insult,  German  battle- :ruisers  crossed  the  North  Sea,  and 
battered  and  ravaged  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  a  small 
seaport  town  on  the  East  Coast.  Something  was  evidently 
wrong.     But  nobody  seemed  to  know  quit6  what  it  was. 

The  crisis  was  met  by  a  typical  expedient.  We  are  a 
nation  of  hero^worshippers  and  proverbially  loyal  to  our 
favourites,  long  after  they  have  lost  any  title  to  our  favour. 
In  the  concert-room,  in  the  cricket-field,  on  the  stage,  in 
Parliament — in  every  phase  of  life — it  is  the  old  an,d  tried 
friend  in  whom  we  confide,  even  if  we  have  conveniently  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  he  has  not  only  been  tried,  but  con- 
victed. This  blind  loyalt}'  is  perhaps  amiable  as  a  weakness, 
and  almost  peculiar  to  this  nation.  But  we  have  another 
which  is  neither  amiable  nor  peculiar.  We  hate  having  our 
complacency  disturbed  by  being  proved  to  be  wrong  and, 
rather  than  acknowledge  our  fault,  are  easily  persuaded  that 
the  cause  of  our  misfortune  is  some  hidden  and  malign  influ- 
ence. And  so  in  October,  1914,  the  explanation  of  things 
being  wrong  at  sea  was  suddenly  found  to  be  quite  simple. 
It  was  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  of  German 
birth.  With  the  evil  eye  gone  the  spell  would  be  removed. 
And  so  a  most  accomplished  officer  retired,  and  Lord  Fisher, 
now  almost  a  mythological  hero,  took  hiis  place. 

Within  very  few  weeks  the  scene  suffered 

a  sea  change 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Von  Spec  was  left  but  a  month  in  which  to  enjoy  his  triumph 
over  Cradock  ;  Emden  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Sydney  ; 
Karlsruhe  vanished  as  by  enchantment  from  the  sea  ;    and 
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von  Hipper's  battle-cniisers,  going  once  too  often  near  the 
British  coast,  had  been  driven  in  ignominious  flight  across 
the  North  Sea,  and  paid  for  their  temerity  by  the  loss  of 
Bliiclier.  Three  months  of  the  Fislier -Churchill  regime  had 
seemingly  put  the  Navy  on  a  pinnacle  that  even  the  most 
sanguine — and  the  most  ignorant — had  hardly  dared  -'to 
hope  for  in  the  early  days.  The  spectacle,  in  August,  of  the 
transports  plying  between  France  and  England,  as  securely 
as  the  motor  h^ses  between  Fleet  Street  and  the  Fulham 
Road,  had  been  a  tremendous  proof  of  confidence  in  sea- 
power.  The  unaccepted  challenge  at  Heligoland  had  told  a 
tale.  The  British  Fleet  had  indeed  seemed  unchallengeable. 
But  the  justification  of  our  confidence  was,  after  all,  based 
onl}'  on  the  fact  that  the  enemy  had  not  disputed  it.  It 
was  a  negative  triumph.  But  the  capture  of  Emden,  the 
obliteration  of  von  Spee,  the  uncamouflagcd  flight  of  von 
Hipper,  here  were  things  positive,  proofs  of  power  in  action, 
the  meaning  of  which  was  patent  to  the  simplest.  No  man 
in  his  senses  could  pretend  that  our  troubffes  in  October 
had  not  been  attributed  to  their  right  origin,  nor  that  the 
right  remed\'  for  them  had  been  found  and  applied. 

There  was  but  one  cloud  on  the  horizon.     The  submarine 
— despite  the  loss  of  Hague,  Cressy,  Aboukir,  Haxtke,  Hermes, 
and  Niger,  and  the  disturbing   rumours    that    the    Fleet's 
bases  were  insecure — had  been  a  failure  as  an  agent  for  the 
attrition  of  our  main  sea  forces.     The  loss  of  Formidable, 
that  clouded  the  opening  of  the  year,  had  not  restored  its 
prestige.     But   von   Tirpitz  had   made  an   ominous  threat. 
The  submarine  might  have  failed  against  naval  ships.     It 
certainly  would  not  fail,  he  said,  against  trading  ships.     He 
gave  the  world  fair  warning  that  at  the  right  moment  an 
under-water  blockade  of  the   British   Isles   would  be   pro- 
claimed ;    then  woe  to  all  belligerents  or  neutrals  that  ven- 
tured into  those  death-doomed  waters.     The  naval  writers 
were  not  very  greatly  alarmed:     For  four  months,  after  all, 
trading  ships— turned  into  transports— had  used  the  narrow 
waters  of  the  Channel  as  if  the  submarines  were  no  threat 
at  all.     Yet,  on  pre-war  reasoning,  it  was  precisely  in  narrow 
waters  crowded  with  traffic  that  under-water  war  should 
have  been  of  greatest  effect.     These  transports  and  these 
narrow  waters  were  the  ideal  victims  and  the  ideal  field,  and 
coast  and  harbour  defence  and  the  prevention  of  invasion, 
by.  common  consent,  the  obvious  and  indeed  the  supreme 
functions  the  submarine  would  be  called  upon  to  discharge. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  the  landing  of  British  troops 
in  France  was  but  the  first  stage  towards  an  invasion  of 
Germany  and,  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  it  looked  as  if  to 
defend  the  French  ports  from  being  entered  by  British  ships 
was  just  as  clearly  the  first  objective  of  the  German  submarine 
as  the  defence  of  any  German  port.     Now  six  months  of  war 
had  shown  that,  if  they  had  tried  to  stop  th,e  transports, 
the  submarines  had  been  thwarted.     Means  and  methods 
had  evidently   been   found   of  preventing  their  attack    or 
parrying  it  when  made.     Was  it  not  obvious  that  it  could 
be  no  more  than  a  question  of  extending  these  methods  to 
merchant  shipping  at  large  to  turn  the  greater  threat  to 
futility  ?     It  was  this  reasoning  that,  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, made  it  easy  for  the  writers  to  stem  any  tendency  of 
the  pubhc  to  panic,  and  when,  towards  the  end  of  February 
the  First  Lord  addressed  Pariiament  on  the  subject,  and  dealt 
with  the  conscienceless  threat  of  piracy  with  a  placid  and 
defined  confidence,  all  were  justified  in  thinking  that  the  naval 
critics  had  been-right. 

And  so  the  beginning  of  the  submarine  campaign,  though 
somewhat  disconcerting,  caused  no  wide  alarm.  An  initial 
success  was  expected.  It  would  take  time  to  build  the 
destroyers  and  the  convoying  craft  on  the  scale  that  was 
called  for,  and  so  to  organise  the  trade  that  the  attack  must 
be  narrowed  to  protected  focal  points.  And  as  absolute 
secrecy  was  maintained,  both  as  to  our  actual  defensive 
methods  and  as  to  our  preparations  for  the  future,  there  was 
neither  the  occasion  nor  the  material  for  questioning  whether 
the  serene  contentment  of  Whitehall  was  rightly  founded 

Meantime,  as  we  have  seen,  success  had  justified  the  solu- 
tion of  the  October  crisis.  The  attempt  to  probe  deeper 
and  to  get  at  the  cause  of  things  was  a  thankless  task.  Those 
who  could  see  beneath  the  surface  could  not  fail  to  note  in 
December  and  January  that,  while  an  exuberant  optimism 
had  become  the  mark  of  the  British  attitude  towards  the  war 
•at  sea  a  movement  curiously  parallel  to  it  was  going  forward 

Dut  bv  Zh  V''  f '"\'°  ""^f^  '^'  ^^^"d  F'^<^t  had  been 
put  by  the  defenceless  state  of  its  harbours,  though  ri^idlv 

e"pro?ted  nThe*r  ^"*'^'^P^^-.  has  been  triu'mplS  v 
nvKli  i       German.     Hence,  when  the  enemv^s  onl'y 

oversea  squadron  was  annihilated  by  Sir  Doveton   Sturdee 

Britrsh  Flee?T.t^  n'f  Tf''''''^  °"  ^^^  ^^^^^^ice  of  tl.e 
Ik  i  ]  i^^^'  ^'^'''^  e'^^  to  overwhelm  an  inferior  force 
abroad,  dared  not  show  itself  in  the  North  Sea.    And    as 


if  to  prove  the  charge,  Whitby  and  the  .Hartlepools  were 
forthwith  bombarded  by  a  force  we  were  unable  to  bring  to 
action  while  returning  from  this  exploit.  The  enemy  naval 
writers  surpassed  themselves  after  tiiis.  And  it  looked  so 
certain  that  the  German  Higher  Command  might  itself 
become  hypnotised  by  such  talk  that,  before  the  New  Year, 
it  seemed  prudent  to  note  these  phenomena  and  warn  the 
public  that  we  might  be  challenged  to  action  after  all,  of 
the  kind  of  action  the  enemy  would  dare  us  to,  and  what 
the  problems  were  that  such  an  action  would  present.  •  And 
in  particular  it  seemed  advisable  to  state  explicitly  that 
much  less  must  be  expected  from  naval  guns  in  battle  than 
those  had  hoped,  whose  notions  were  founded  upon  battle 
practice.  A  battle-cruiser  manoeuvring  at  twenty-eight 
knots — instead  of  a  canvas  screen  towed  at  six — mines  scat- 
tered by  a  squadron  in  retreat,  a  line  of  retreat  that  would 
draw  the  pursuers  into  minefields  set  to  trap  them  ;  the  attacks 
on  the  pursuing  squadrons  by  flotillas  of  destroyers,  firing 
long  range  torpedoes — these  new  elements  would  upset,  it 
was  said,  all  experiences  of  peace  gunnery,  because  in  peace 
practices  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a  target  of  the  speed 
which  enemy  ships  would  have  in  action,  and  because  there 
had  been  no  practice  while  executing  the  manoeuvres  which 
torpedo  attack  would  make  compulsory  in  battle. 

Within  a  fortnight  the  action  of  the  Dogger  Bank  was 
fought  and  von  Hipper's  battle  cruisers  were  subjected  to 
the  fire  of  Sir  David  Beatty's  Fleet  from  nine  o'clock  until 
twelve,  without  one  being  sunk  or  so  damaged  as  to  lose 
speed.  The  enemy's  tactics  included  attacks  by  submarine 
and  destroyer  which  had  imposed  the  manoeuvres  as  antici- 
pated—and the  best  of  gunnery  had  failed.  But  Bliicher 
had  been  sunk  ;  -the  enemy  had  run  away  ;  so  the  warning 
fell  on  deaf  ears ;  the  lesson  of  the  battle  was  misread. 
Optimism  reigned  supreme. 

\ 

The   Second  Crisis 

Within  a  month  a  naval  adventure  of  a  new  kind  was 
embarked  upon,  based  on  the  theory  that  if  only  you  had 
naval  guns  enough,  any  fort  against  which  they  were  "directed 
must'  be  pulverised  as  were  the  forts  of  Li^ge,  Namur, 
Maubeuge,  and  Antwerp.  The  simplest  considerations  of  the 
principles  of  naval  gunnery  would  have  shown  the  theory 
to  be  fallacious.  It  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of  the 
lay  Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  and  though  it  would  seem  as  if 
his  naval  advisers  felt  the  theory  to  be  wrong,  none  of  them, 
in  the  absence  of  a  competent  and  independerit  gunnery 
staff,  could  say  why.  And  so  the  essentially  military  opera- 
tion of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  was  undertaken 
as  if  it  were  a  purely  naval  operation,  with  the  result  that, 
just  as  naval  success  had  never  been  conceivable,  so  now  the 
failure  of  the  ships  made  military  success  impossible  also. 

It  was  thus  we  came  to  our  second  naval  crisis.  '  The 
first  we  had  solved  by  putting  Lord  Fisher  into  Prince  Louis's 
place.  The  lesson  of  the  second  seemed  to  be  that  there 
was  only  one  mistake  that  could  be  made  with  the  navy 
and  that  was  for  the  Government  to  ask  it  to  do  anything. 
Mr.  Churchill,  as  King  Stork,  had  taken  the  initiative.  Lord" 
Fisher,  the  naval  superman,  had  not  been  able  to  save  us. 
It  was  clear  that  lay  interference  with  the  navy  was  wrong- 
equally  clear  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  the  initiative 
to  the  enemy.     And  so  a  new  regime  began. 

But,  in  reality,  the  lessons  of  the  first  crisis  and  the  second 
crisis  were  the  same.     To  suppose  that  a  civihan  First  Lord 
is  bound  to  be  mischievous  if  he  is  energetic,  and  certain  to 
be  harmful  if,  in  administering  the  navy  as  an  instrument  of 
war,  he  is  a  cipher,  were  errors  just  as  great  as  to  suppose 
that  a  seaman  with  a  long,  loyal,  and  brilliant  record  in  the 
public  service  had  put  an  evil  enchantment  over  the  whole 
British  Navy  because,  fifty  years  before,  he  had  been  born 
a  subject  of  a  Power  with  which  till  now  we  had  never  been 
at  war.     Things  went  wrong  in  October,  1914,  for  precisely 
the  same  reasons  that  they  went  wrong  in  Febniary,  March 
and  April,    1915.     The   German   battle  cruisers  escaped   at 
Heligoland  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that  the  attempt  to 
take   the   Dardanelles   forts   by   naval   artillery   was   futile 
We  had  prepared  for  war  and  gone  info  war  'with  no  clear 
doctrine  as  to  what  war  meant,  because  we  lacked  the  organ- 
ism that  could  have  produced  the  doctrine  in  peace  time 
prepared  and  trained  the  Navy  to  a  common  understanding 
of  It   and  supplied  it  with  plans  and  equipped  it  with  means 
for  their  execution.     WTiat  was  needed  in  October,  1014   was. 
not  a  new  First  Sea  Lord,  but  a  Higher  Command  charged 
only  with  the  study  of  the  principles  and  the  direction  of 
fighting.  N 

But  in  May,  1915,  this  truth  was  not  recognised.  And 
in  the  next  year  which  passed,  all  efforts  to  make  this  truth 
understood   were   without    effect.    And    so    the   submarine 
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campaign  went  on  till  it  spent  itself  in  October  and  revived 
again  in  the  following  March,  when  it  was  stopped  by  the 
threat  of  American  intervention.  The  enemy,  thwarted  in 
the  only  form  of  sea  activity  that  promised  him  great  results, 
found  himself  suddenly  threatened  on  land  and  humiliated 
at  sea,/  ahd  to  restore  his  waning  prestige,  ventured  out  with 
his  forces,  was  brought  to  battle — and  escaped  practically 
unhurt. 

The  controversies  to  which  the  battle  of  Jutland  gave  rise 
will  be  in  every  one's  recoDection.  Another  of  the  many 
indecisive  battles  with  which  history  is  full  had  been  fought, 
and  the  critics  estabhshed  themselves  in  two  camps.  One 
side  was  for  facing  risks  and  sinking  the  enemy  at  any  cost. 
The  other  would  have  it  that  so  long  as  the  British  Fleet 
was  unconquered  it  was  invincible,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  '/invincible"  and  "victorious"  could  be  neglected. 
After  all,  as  Mr.  Churchill  told  us,  while  our  fleet  was  crushing 
the  life  breath  out  of  Germany,  the  German  Navy  could  carry 
on  no  corresponding  attack  on  us  ;  and  when  the  other 
^  camp  denounced  this  doctrine  of  tame  defence,  he  retorted 
that  victory  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  that  the  torpedo 
had  made  it  impossible. 

The  Third  Crisis 

Yet,  within  two  months  of  the  battle  of  Jutland,  the  sub- 
marine campaign  had  begun  again,  and,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  rejoinder,  the  world  was  losing  shipping  at  the 
rate  of  three  million  tons  a  year  !  As  there  never  had  been 
the  least  dispute  that  to  mine  the  submarine  into  German 
harbours  was  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  antidote,  never  the 
least  doubt  that  it  was  only  the  German  Fleet  that  prevented 
this  operation  from  being  carried  out,  it  seemed  strange  that 
an  ex-First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  be  telling  the  world 
first,  that  the  German  Fleet  in  its  home  bases  delivered  no 
attack  on  us,  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  defeated  !  And, 
secondly,  as  if  to  clinch  the  matter,  and  silence  any  doubts  as 
to  the  cogency  of  his  argument,  we  were  to  make  the  best 
of  it  because  victory  was  impossible. 

This  utter  confusion  of  mind  was  typical  of  the  public 
attitude.  If  a  man  who  had  been  First  Lord  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  our  history  had  understood  events  so  little, 
could  the  man  in  the  street  know  any  better  ? 

Once  more  the  root  principles  of  war  were  urged  on  public 
notice.  But  it  was  already  too  late.  Jutland,  whether  a  victory, 
or  something  far  less  than  a  victory,  had  at  any  rate  left  the 
public  in  the  comfortable  assurance  that  the  ability  of  the 
British  Fleet  was  virtually  unimpaired  to  preserve  the  flow  of 
provisions,  raw  material  and  manufactures  into  Allied  harbours 
and  to  maintain  our  military  communications.  But  soon 
after  the  third  year  of  the  war  began,  a  change  came  over  the 
scene.  The  highest  level  that  the  submarine  campaign  had 
reached  in  the  past  was  regained,  and  then  surpassed  month 
by  month.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  seen  that  the  thing 
might  become  critical — and  this  though  the  campaign  was 
not  ruthless.  Yet  it  was  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  and 
with  bolder  methods  which  the  possession  of  a  larger  fleet 
of  submarines  made  possible.  The  elerpent  of  .surprise  in  the 
thing  was  not  that  the  Germans  had  renewed  the  attempt — 
for  it  was  clear  from  the  terms  of  surrender  to  America  that 
they  would  renew  it  at  their  own  time.  The  surprise  was 
in  its  success.  The  public,  still  trusting  to  the  attitude  of 
mind  induced  by  the  critics  and  by  the  authorities  in  1915, 
had  taken  it  for  granted  .that  the  two  previous  campaigns 
had  stopped  in  December,  1915,  and  in  March,  1916,  because 
of  the  efficiency  of  our  counter-measures.  The  revelation 
of  the  autumn  of  1916  was  that  these  counter-measures  had 
failed. 

It  was  this  that  brought  about  the  third  naval  crisis  of  the 
war.  Once  more  the  old  wrong  remedy  was  tried.  The 
Government  and  the  public  had  learned  nothing  from  the 
revelation  that  we  had  gone  to  war  on  the  doctrine  that  the 
Fleet  need  not,  and  ought  not  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  were 
apparently  unconcerned  at  discovering  ,that  it  could  not  fight 
with  success.  And  so,  still  not  realising  the  root  cause  of 
all  our  trouble,  once  more  a  remedy  was  sought  by  changing 
the  chief  naval  adviser  to  the  Government. 

But  on  this  occasion  it  was  not  only  the  chief  that  was 
replaced,  as  had  happened  when  Lord  Fisher  succeeded 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  aijd  when  Sir  Henry  Jackson 
succeeded  Lord  Fisher.  When  Admiral  Jellicoe  came  to 
Whitehall  several  colleagues  accompapied  him  from  the 
Grand  Fleet.  There  was  nothing  approaching  to  a  complete 
change  of  personnel,  but  the  infusion  of  new  blood  was  con- 
siderable. But  this  notwithstanding,  the  menace  from  the 
submarine  grew,  when  ruthlessness  was  adopted  as  a  method, 
until  the  rate  of  loss  by  April  had  doubled,  trebled,  and  quad- 
rupled that  of  the  previous  year.    All  the  world  then  saw 


that,  with  shipping  vanishing  at  the  rate  of  mor^  than  a 
million  tons  a  month,  the  period  during  which  the  Allies 
could  maintain  the  fight  against  the  Central  Powers  must  be 
strictly  limited. 

Thus,  without  having  lost  a  battle  at  sea — but  because 
we  had  failed  to  win  one — a  complete  reverse  in  the  naval 
situation  was  brought  about.  Instead  of  enjoying  the 
complete  command  Mr.  Churchill  had  spoken  of,  we 
were  counting  the  months  before  surrender  might  be  inevit- 
able. During  the  ten  weeks  leading  up  to  the  culminating 
losses  of  April,  a  final  effort  was  made  to  make  the 
public  and  the  Government  realise  that  failure  of  the 
Admiralty  to  protect  the  sea-borne  commerce  of  a  sea- 
girt people  was  due  less  to  the  Government's  reliance  on 
advisers  ill-equipped  for  their  task,  than  that  the  task  itself 
was  beyond  human  performance,  so  long  as  the  Higher 
Command  of  the  Navy  was  wrongly  constituted  for  its  task. 
It  was,  of  course,  an  old  warning  vainly  urged  on  successive 
Governments  year  after  year  in  peace  time,  and  month  after 
month  during  the  war.  Evidences  of  inadequate  preparation, 
of  imperfect  plans,  of  a  wrong  theory  of  command,  of  action 
founded  on  wrong  doctrine  but  endorsed  by  authority,  had 
all  been  numerous  during  the  previous  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  Fourth  Crisis 

But  where  reason  and  argument  had  been  1  owerless  to 
prevail,  the  kigic  of  facts  gained  the  victory.  At  last,  in  the 
fourth  naval  crisis  of  the  war,  it  was  realised  that  changes  in 
personnel  at  Whitehall  were  not  sufficient,  that  changes  of 
system  were  necessary.  Before  the  end  of  May  the  machinery 
of  administration  was  reorganised  and  a  new  Higher  Command 
developed,  largely  on  the  long  resisted  staff  principle. 

Thus,  after  repeated  '  failures — not  of  the  Fleet  but  of 
its  directing  minds  in  London — a  copiplete  revolution  was 
effected  in  the  command  of  the  most  important  of  all 
the  fighting  forces  in  the  war,  viz.,  the  British  Navy. 
It  was  actually  brought  about  because  criticism  had 
shown  that  the  old  regime  had  first  failed  to '  anticipate 
and  then  to  thwart  a  new  kind  of  attack  on  sea  com- 
munications— ^just  as  it  had  failed  to  anticipate  the  con- 
ditions of  surface  war.  It  was  at  last  realised  that  two 
kinds  of  naval  war  could  go  on  together,  one  almost  indepen- 
dent of  the  other.  A  Power  might  command  the  surface  of 
the  sea  against  th'e  surface  force  of  an  enemy,  and  do  so 
more  absolutely  than  had  ever  happened  before,  and  yet 
see  that  command  brought,  for  its  maih  purposes,  almost  to 
nothing  by  a  new  naval  force,  from  which,  though  naval 
ships  could  defend  themselves,  they  seemingly  could  not 
defend  the  carrying  and  travelling  ships,  upon  which  the  life 
of  the  nation' and  the  continuance  of  its  military  effort  on 
land  depended.  The  revolution  of  May  saved  the  situation. 
At  last  ,the  principle  of  convoy,  vainly  urged  on  the  old 
r6gilne,  was  adopted,  and  within  $ix  months  the  rate  at  which 
ships  were  being  lost  was  practically  halved.  In  twelve 
months  it  had  been  reduced,  by  sixty  per  cent. 

But  the  departure  made  in  the  summer  of  1917,  though 
radical  as  to  principle,  was  less  than  half-hearted  as  to  persons. 
Many  of  the  men  identified  with  all  our  previous  failures 
and  responsible  for  the  methods  and  plans  that  have  led 
to  them,  were  retained  in  full  authority.  The  mere  adoption 
of  the  staff  principle  did  indeed  bring  about  an  effect  so 
singular  and  striking  as  completely  to  transform  all  Alhed 
prospects.  In  April,  defeat  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
months  only.  By  October  it  had  become  clear  that  the 
submarine  could  not  .by  itself  assure  a  German  victory.  If 
such  extraordinary  consequences  could  follow — exactly  as  it 
was  predicted  they  must — from  a  change  in  system  which 
all  experience  of  war  had  proved  to  be  essential,  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  was  the  adoption  of  the  staff  principle  so  bitterly 
opposed  ?  Partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  natural  con- 
servatism of  men  who  have  grown  old  and  attained  to  high 
rank  in  a  service  to  which  they  have  given  their  lives  in  all 
devotion  and  sincerity.  The  singularity  of  the  sailor's  train- 
ing and  experience  tends  to  make  the  naval  profession  both 
isolated  and  exclusive.  And  that  its  daily  life  is  based  upon 
the  strictest  discipline,  that  gives  absolute  power  to  the 
captain  of  a  ship  because  it  is  necessary  to  hold  him  absolutely 
responsible,  inevitably  grafts  upon  this  exclusiveness  a  respect 
for  seniority  which  gives  to  its  action  in  every  field  the 
indisputable  finahty  bred  of  the  quarter  deck  habit.  Thus, 
there  was  no  place  in  Admiralty  organisation  for  the  inde- 
pendent and  expert  work  of  junior  men,  because  no  authority 
could  attach  to  their  counsel.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  staff 
principle  that  special  knowledge,  sound,  impartial,  trained 
judgment,  grasp  of  principle  and  proved  powers  of  construc- 
tive imagination,  are  higher  titles  to  dictatorship  in  policy, 
than  the  character  and  experience  called  for  in  the  discharge 
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of  executive  command.  But  to  a  service  not  bred  to  seeing 
iill  questions  of  policy  first  investigated,  analysed,  and,  finally, 
defined  by  a  staff  which  necessarily  will  consist  more  of 
younger  than  of  older  men,  the  suggestion  that  the  higher  ranks 
should  accept  the  guiding  co  operation  of  their  juniors  seemed 
altogether  anarchical.  The  long  resistance  to  the  estabhsh- 
nient  of  a  Higher  fommand  based  on  rational  principles  may 
be  set  down  to  these  two  elements  of  human  psychology. 

That  successive  Governments  failed  to  break  this  conserva- 
tism down  must,  1  think,  be  explained  by  their  fear  of  the 
hold  which  men  of  great  professional  reputation  had  upon 
the  public  mind  and  public  affections.  It  was  notable,  for 
example,  that  when  our  original  troubles  came  to  us  at  the 
first  crisis,  the  (iovernment,  instead  of  seeking  the  help  of 
the  youngest  and  most  accomplished  of  our  admirals  and 
captains,  chose  as  chief  advisers  the  oldest  and  least  in 
touch  with  our  modern  conditions.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  sarue 
fear  of  public  opinion  that  delayed  the  completion  of  the  1917 
reforms  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  But,  with  all 
its  defects  and  its  limitations,  the  solution  sought  of  the  fourth 
sea  crisis  has  made  the  history  of  the  past  twelve  months  the 
most  hopeful  of  any  since  the  war  began. 

The  New  Era 

The-  period    divides    itself    into    two    unequal    portions. 
Between  June  and  January,  1917,  was  seen  the_  slowly  grow- 
ing mastery  of  the  submarine.     The  rate  of  loss  was  halved 
and  the  methods  by  which  this  result  \vas  achieved  were 
applied  as'  widely  as  possible.     But  in  the  next  six  or  eight 
months  no  improvement  in   the  position  corresponding  to 
that  which  obtained  in  the  first  period  was  obtained.     The 
explanation  is  simple  enough.     The  old  autocratic   regime 
had  not  understood  the  nature  of  the  new  war  any,  better 
than  the  nature  of  the  old.     It  had  from  the  first,  under  suc- 
cessive chief  naval  advisers,   repudiated  convoy  as  though 
it  were  a  pestilent  heresy.     In  June,  1917,  the  very  men  who, 
as  absolutist  advisers,  had  taken  this  attitude,  were  compelled 
to  sanction  the  hated  thing  itself.     It  yielded  exactly  the 
results  claimed  for  it,  but  no  more.     It  was  in  its  nature  so 
simple  and  so  obvious  that  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  it  into 
working  order.     It  was  the  best  form  of  defence.     But  defence 
is  the  weakest  form  of  war.    The  stronger  form,  the  offensive^ 
needed  planning  and  long  preparations.     In  the  nature  of 
tilings  these  could  not  take  effect  either  in  six  months  or  ia 
twelve.     Nor  is  it  likely  that,  while  the  old  personnel  was 
suffered  to  remain  at  Whitehall,  those  engaged  on  the  plans 
and  charged  with  the  preparations  for  this  were  able  to  work 
with  the  expedition  which  the  situation  called  for.     For  the 
first  31X  months  after  the  revolution,  then,  little  occurred  to 
prove  Its  efficiency,  except  the  fruits  of  the  policy  which 
instructed  opinion  had  forced  on  Whitehall.     But  these,  so 
far  as  the  final  issue  of  the  war  was  concerned,   were  surely 
sufficient.     For    the    losses    by    submarines    were    brought 
below  the  danger  point. 

It  was  nof;  until  the  revolution  made  its  next  step  forward 
by   the  changes  in  personnel   announced  in   January  that 
marked  progress  was  shown  in  the  other  fields  of  naval  war 
I  he  late  autumn  had  been  marked,  as  it  was  fully  expected 
once  the  submarine  was  thwarted,  by  various  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  to  assert  himself  by  other  means  at  "sea 
A  Lerwick  convoy,  very  inadequately  protected,  was  raided 
by  fast  and  powerful  enemy  cruisers,  and  many  ships  sunk 
in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  barbarity.     The  destroyers 
protecting  them  sacrificed  themselves  with  fruitless  gallantry 
rhere  were  ravages  on  the  coast  as  well.     Both  things  pointed 
to  salient  weaknesses  in  the  naval  position.     At  the  time  of 

ont  tSf"h^  '"f  f*  ^^^  ^""^  °^  ^916,  it  had  been  pointed 
out  that  the  repeated  evidences  of  our  inability  to  hold  the 
enemy  m  the  Narrow  Seas  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
micensored  or  unremedied.  But  the  fatal  habit  of  refusing 
Jefor^T"'  *^^t  ''^"  «'d  f^^»"nte  had  failed  prevented  any 
reform  for  a  year.  It  was  not  until  Sir  Roger  Keyes  was 
c'r'eTd  thi?  !■  nover  Command  and  a  new  ftmospLre^S 
created  that  remarkable  departures  in  new  policy  were  in- 
augurated     This  policy  took  two  forms.     l4t  'th^re  was 

acros's  the  n'"'"\  °'  1  '^'"t  ""'"^^  ^--  coast  to  coas 
across  the  Channel,  and  simultaneously  with  this   North  Sea 

"most  to  the  t';r-^i  T  'r"  ^^^"'■-^S'-  territorial  watei^ 
almost  to  the  Scottish  foreshore  and  another  in  the  Kattegat 
to  intercept  such  German  U-bpats  as  base  their  activlS 

Sa  scaJeTfv  ^'''"  'r'i  ."r""  g^^^t  minefields  on 
uoon  th.^  K  "  ^'^  "^"'^^  °^  t'""*^-  ^^'^  can  their  effect 
Xv  It  '"^'"^""'^  campaign  be  expected  to  be  seen  unti 
they  are  very  near  completion;  but  then  the  effect  mav 
possibly  be  immediate  and  overwhelming  ^ 

the  SrS  'a  [^"^'T  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
me  Darrages,   a  second  new  departure  in  policy  was  the 


organisation  of  attacks  on  the  German   bases  in  Flanders. 
Of  these  Zeebriigge  was  infinitely  the  most  inportant,  because 
it  is  from  here  that  the  deep  water  canal  runs  to  the  docks 
and  wharves  of  Bruges  some  miles  inland.     The  value  of 
Zeebriigge,  robbed  of  the  facilities  for  equipment  and  repara- 
tion which  the  Bruges  docks  afford,  is  little  indeed.     It  is 
little  more  than  an    anchorage    and    a    refuge.      To    close 
Zeebriigge  to  the  enemy  called  for  an  operation  as  daring       ^ 
and  as  intricate  as  was  ever  attempted.     Success  depended 
ui>on  so  many  factors,  of  which  the  right  Weather  was  the 
least   certain,   that   it   was  no   wonder  that   the   expedition 
started  again  and  again  witfiout  attempting  the  blow  it  set 
out  to  strike.     Its  final  complete  success  at  Zeebriigge  was 
a  veritable   triumph   of  perfect  planning   and   organisation 
and  command.     It  came  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  cam- 
paign.    A  month  before  the  enemy,  by  his  great  attack  at 
St.  Ouentin,  had  achieved  by  far  the  greatest  land  victory  of 
the  war.     He  had  followed' this  up  by  further  attacks,  and 
seemed  to  add  to  endless  resources  in  men  a  ruthless  deter- 
mination  to   employ   them    for    victory.     The    British    and 
French  were  driven   to  the  defensive.'   Not   to  be  beaten, 
not  to  yield  too  much  ground,  to  exact  the  highest  price  for 
what  was  yielded,  this  was  not  a  very  glorious  role  when  the 
triumphs  on  the  Somme  and  in  Flanders  of  1916  and  1917 
were  remembered.     It  cannqt  be  questioned  that  the  original- 
ity, the  audacity,  and  the  success  of  Vice-Admiral  Keyes' 
attacks  on  Zeebriigge  and  Ostend,  gave  to  all  the  Allies  just 
that  encouragement  which  a  dashing  initiative  alone  can  give. 
It  broke  the  monotony  of  being  always  passive. 

But  the  new  minefields,  the  barrages,  the  sealing  of 
Zeebriigge,  these  were  far  from  being  the  only  fruits  of  the 
changes  at  Whitehall.  A  sortie  by  Breslau  and  Goeben  from 
the  Dardanelles,  which  ended  in  "the  sinking  of  a  couple  of 
German  monitors  and  the  loss  of  a  light  German  cruiser 
on  a  minefield,  directed  attention  sharply  to  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  Sea.  There  was  a  manifest  peril  that  the  Rus- 
sian Fleet  might  fall  into  German  hands  and  make  a  junction 
with  the  Austrian  Fleet  at  Pola.  Further,  the  losses  of  the 
Alhes  by  submarines  in  this  sea  had  for  long  been  undul\- 
heavy.  A  visit  of  the  First  Lord  to  the  Mediterranean  did 
much  to  put  these-  things  right.  First  steps  were  taken  in 
reorganising  the  command  and,  before  the  changes  had  ad- 
vanced very  far,  an  astounding  exploit  by  two  officers  of  the 
Italian  Navy  resulted  in  the'  destruction  of  two  Austrian 
dreadnoughts,  and  relieved  'the  Allies  of  any  grave  danger 
in  this  quarter. 

Meantime  it  had  become  known  that  a  powerful  American 
squadron  had  joined  the  Grand  Fleet,  that  our  gallant  and 
accomplished  Allies  had  ddopted  British  signals  and  British 
ways,  and  had  become  in  every  respect  perfectly  amalgamated 
with  the  force  they  had  so  greatly  strengthened.  And  though 
little  was  said  about  it  in  the  Press,  it  was  evident  enough 
that  the  moral  of  the  Lerwick  convoy  had  been  learned,  nor 
was  there  the  least  doubt  that  the  Grand  Fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  David  Beatty,  had  become  an 'instrument 
of  war  infinitely  more  flexible  and  efficient  than  it  had  ever 
been.  His  plans  and  battle  orders  took  every  contingency 
into  council  so  far  aS  human  foresight  made"  possible.  A't 
Jutland,  at  tlje  Dogger  Bank,  and  in  the  Heligoland  Bight, 
Admiral  Beatty  had  shown  his  power  to"  animate  a  fleet  b}' 
his  own  fighting  spirit  and  to  combine  a  unity  of  action  with 
the  independent  initiative  bf  his  admirals,  simply  because  he 
had  inspired  all  of  them  with  a  common  doctrine  of  fighting 
Under  such  auspices  there  could  be  little  doilbt  that  our 
mam  forces  in  northern  waters  were  ready  for  battle  with  a 
completeness  and  an  elasticity  that  left  nothing  to  chance 

But  if  we  are  to  look  for  the  chief  fruit  of  last  year's  revolu- 
tion, we, shall  not  find  it  in  the  reorganised  Grand  Fleet,  nor 
in  the  new  initiative  and  aggression  in  the  Narrow  Seas',  for 
the  ultimate  results  of  which  we  still  have  to  wait  If  the 
enemy  despairs  both  of  victory  on  land  or  of  such  success  as 
will  give  him  a  compromise  peace,  if  he  is  faced  by  disintegra- 
tion at  home  and,  driven  to  a  desperate  stroke,  sends  out 
his  Meet  to  fight,  we  shall  then  see,  but  perhaps  not  till  then 
what  the  changes  of  last  year  have  brought  about  in  our 
hghting  forces.  Meantime,  the  success  of  the  great  reforms 
cari  be  measured  quite  definitely.  In  the  months  of  May 
and  June  over  half  a  million  American  soldiers  were  landed 
in  1« ranee,  sixty  per  cent  of  whom  were  carried  in  British 
ships.  No  one  in  his  senses  in  Mdy  or  June  last  year  would 
have  thought  this  possible.  " 

Looked  at  largely,  then,  last  year's  revolution  at  White- 
hall is  in  all  ways  the  most  astonishing  and  the  most  satis- 
factory naval  event  of  the  last  four  years.  P  is  the 
most  satisfactory  event,  because  its  results  have  been  so 
nearly  what  was  foretold  and  because  it  only  needs  for 
the  work  to  be  completed  for  all  the  lessons  of  the  war  to  be 
rightly  applied. 
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With  the  American  Fleet:  By  Herman  Whitaker 
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Torpedoed  in  the  bows 


CERTAIN 

picture  at 
the  Royal 
Academy 
this  year 
shows  English  fisher- 
men on  gaze  at  a  long 
line  of  American  de- 
stroyers emerging  from 
a  background  of  mist 
and  rain.  I  am  sure 
that  no  American  can 
\-icvv  that  picture  with- 
out experiencing  a 
swelling  in  his  throat. 
I  siiould  imagine  that 
it  might  excite  equal 
emotion  in  an  English- 
man. For  that  starry 
banner,  streaming  out 
in  the  mist,  waves 
over  a  closed  breach  ; 
signifies  the  healing 
of  an  old  sore;  'stands  for  the  concord  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples,  at  last  full  and  complete. 

This  brief  account  of  the  Arnerican  Fleet's  Work  during 
the  past  year  may  well  begin  with  a  review  of  the  situation 
which  the  first  units  depicted  in  that  picture  found  on  their 
arrival  in  British  waters  last  3'ear.  For  the  last  two  days  of 
the  voyage  they  cruised  amidst  the  wreckage  of  torpedoed 
ships — boxes,  barrels,  crates  ;  smashed  boats,  often  with 
dead  and  dying  men  in  them;  drowned  animals;  alas! 
far  too  often,  dead  men  and  women,  still  upheld  by  life- 
preservers. 

Far  better,  however,  than  by  any  pen  picture,  the  situation 
is  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  map,  which  approximately 
gives  the  sinkings  of  Allied  ships  during  April,  1917.  Each 
of  the  black  dots  and  circles  that  surround  the  Allied  cdasts 
with  a  mourning  border  represents  a  ship  sunk  by 
torpedo,  mine,  or  gun-fire.  But  now,  one  year  later,  the 
month  of  April  shows  a  happy  reduction  in  sinkings  of  70 
per  cent. 

This  striking  change  appears  still  more  remarkable  when 
we  remember  the  tre- 
mendous volurhe  of 
transport  tonnage 
which  was  added  to 
the  normal  merchant 
trade  during  the  year. 
Troop  and  supply 
ships  aggregating  two 
and  a  quarter  millions 
of  tons  streamed  in 
a  gigantic  ferry  across 
the  Atlantic,  carrying 
a  million  American 
soldiers  to  France. 
These  ships  had  to  be 
and  were  securely  con- 
voyed —  so  securely 
that  even  Hindenburg 
acknowledged  the 
other  day  that  it  was 
suicide  for  a  U-boat 
to  attack  them — -and 
this  extra  .service 
drew  from  the  English 
and  American  fleets  a 
large  number  of  de- 
stroyers which  would 
otherwise  have  been 
used  to  protect  mer- 
chant shipping  and 
hunt  down  U-boats. 
It  goes  without  saying, 
therefore,  that  but  for 
this  paramount  neces- 
sity, the  number  of 
merchant  sinkings 
would  have  been  still 
less;  the  number  of 
U-boats  sunk,  still 
more. 


As  it  is,  we  may  rest  satisfied ;  for  the  most  gratifying; 
feature  is  found  in  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three  months 
the  two  great  curves  that  represent ,  U-boats  sunk  and .  new 
ships  built,  "show  a  remarkable  acceleration.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  war  the  U-boat  curve  was  little  better  than  hori- 
zontal. It  really  began  to  curve  late  in  the  following  year, 
and  has  gone  on  bending  upwards  more  and  more  steeply, 
until,  in  the  last  few  months,  it  threatens  to  become  vertical. 
We  are  now  sinking  U-boats  faster  than  the  Germans  can 
build  them.  We  are  building  ships  far  faster  than  the- 
U-boats  can  sink  them.  In  th?  sense  of  a'  contest  in  which 
the  issue  is  still  at  stake,  the  underseas  war  is  over.  Hence- 
forth it  descends  to  the  level  of  privateering  and  sporadic 
raids,  which  will  become  fewer  as  the  months  go  by. 

This  remarkable  showing  is,  of  course,  the  product  of 
many  factors — the  introduction  and  extension  of  the  convoy 
system  ;  improved  methods  of  hunting  U-boats  bj'  depth- 
mine  barrages  ;  the  perfection  of  Hstening  devices  ;  the  use 
of  Allied  submarines  to  hunt  down  U-boats  ;  the  extension 
of  the  Naval  Aviation  Service,  both  American  and  English  ; 
the  closing  of  Zeebriigge  and  Ostend  ;  and  blocking  of  other 
U-boat  routes  by  new  mine-fields ;  in  all  of  which  the 
American  Fleet  has  assisted. 

Before  touching  on  its  work,  a  word  on  its  composition. 
Battleships,  dreadnoughts,  destroyers,  scouts,  cruisers,  sub- 
marines, armed  yachts,  coast-guard  vessels,  mine-layers,  and 
repair  ships,  make  up  the  main  body,  which  is  manned 
by  a  personnel  of  more  than  40,000  men.  To  this  now  has 
to  be  added  over  a  hundred  "chasers"  and  their  crews; 
many  thousands  of  men  serving  on  troop  and  supply  ships, 
naval  transports,  as  armed  guards,  radio  and  signal  men  ; 
naval  gun  crews  furnished  to  merchant  vessels ;  lastly,  ten' 
thousand  men  of  the  American  Naval  Aviation  Service. 
Lumping  them  all  together,  a  hundred  thousand  men  would' 
be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  American  naval  forces^ 
either  serving  directly  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sims- 
or  coming  and  going  in  the  transport  service. 

Judged  by  any  standard,  this  is  a  large  fleet,  and  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  things  about  it — to  an  American,  at 
least — is  found  in  the  fact  that  its  upkeep  has  laid  no  addi- 
tional burden  on  England — already  over-weighted  with  her 
own  war  costs  and  those  of  weaker  allies.  The  American 
Fleet  is  practically  self-sustaining.     All  its  food  and  supplies 

have  been  brought 
from  the  United  States. 
Excepting  major  oper- 
ations that  require  a 
dry  dock,  it  makes  its 
own  repairs.  It  manu- 
factures its  own  tor- 
pedoes ;  provides  its 
own  hospitals ;  and 
as  sailors,  hke  other 
men,  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone,  it  has 
established  numerous 
recreation  buildings, 
with  cinema  theatres, 
dormitories,  dining, 
reading,  writing,  and 
bath  rooms,  the  quah- 
ty  of  which  may  be- 
gauged  from  the  fact 
that  one  single  es-. 
tablishment  cost.  six. 
thousand  pounds. 

For  convenience  irt 
operations,  the  Fleet 
is  divided  into  five 
principal  units.  The 
first  to  come  over,  a 
flotilla  of  crack  de- 
stroyers, operated  in 
Irish  waters,  and  made 
good  in  both  offensive 
and  defensive  warfare 
against  the  submar- 
ines. Two  vessels  [of 
this  flotilla  steamed  . 
si.xty-four  thousand 
miles  apiece  during 
the  year— a  distance 
equal  to  a  voyage  from 
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Crew  of  a  U-boat  Surrendering  to  U.S.S.  "  Fanning  " 
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Liverpool  to  New  York  and  return— eacli  month.  Thirty 
of  thefti  steamed  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  miles 
on   convoy   duty. 

The  record  of  the  armed  yachts  and  destroyers  in  French 
waters  is  equally  good.  In  conjunction  with  the  French 
and  English  fleets  and  their  sister  flotilla  in  Irish  waters, 
they  have  handled  the  American  transport  trade,  also  many 
coastal  convoys,  with  a  remarkable  srtall  loss  in  sinkings. 

Credit  for  this  has  to  be  shared  with  the  American  Naval 
Aviation  Service,  which  has  established  many  stations  in 
France.  For  there  is  nothing  the  U-boat  dreads  more  than 
the  seaplanes— great  hawks  of  the  sea,  which  come  booming 
out  from  the  land  to  find  and  strike  their  steel  prey. 

This  service  also  operates  some  stations  in  England,  Irefand, 
and  Italy.  Some  of  its  men  were  in  the  big  seaplane  fight  in 
Heligoland  Bight,  when  nine  Allied  planes  engaged  seven- 
teen Huns.  Others  have  fought  frequent  engagements.  Sum- 
ming the  service,  one  may  say  that  its  work  is  invaluable. 

A  third  American  division  operafes  in  the  Mediterranean, 


under  severe  handicaps,  for  the  geographical  features  of  that 
long  and  narrow  sea  render  it  an  ideal  ground  for  U-boat 
operations.  Operating  from  their  bases  at  Pola  and  Cattaro 
on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  U-boats  get  two  fine  chances,  coming 
and  going,  at  every  ship.  The  neutrality  of  Spain  is  also 
in  their  favour,  providing  a  city  of  refuge  to  which  they  can 
fly  when  hard  pressed  or  too  badly  damaged  to  keep  the  seas 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  handicaps,  sinkings  in  the  Medi- 
terranean have  been  cut  down  65  per  cent,  during  the  year. 

Next  come  the  submarines,  two  units  of  which  operate  on 
bases  wide  apart.  One  holds  a  group  of  islands,  which  might 
otherwise  serve  as  a  U-boat  base,  while  the  other  actively 
hunts  them  through  British  waters.  Their  work  is  extremely 
valuable,  for  it  has  increased  the  hardships  of  U-boat  life 
several  hundred  per  cent.  Thanks  to  the  Allied  submarines 
I'ntz  can  no  longer  bask  in  the  sunlight  tiU  the  masts  of  a 
convoy  poke  up  from  behind  the  horizon;  for  he  never 
knows  when  a  torpedo  may  land  on  his  solar  plexus 

Having  just  returned  from  an  eight-day  cruise  in  an  Ameri- 
can submarine,  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  exactly  what 
increased  submergence  means.  U^ritz's  life— never  a  happy 
one— has  through  the  operations  of  Allied  submarines  become 
insupportable.  Dogged  by  patrols,  bombed  by  seaplanes 
v;oyaging  always  through  a  maze  of  nets  and  mines,  he  is 
now  hunted  underseas  by  huge  steel  sharks  of  his  own  Idnd. 
Lastly  a  battleship  division  operates  with  the  British 
Grand  Meet  in  the  North  Sea,  assisting  in  the  work  of  keeping 
the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  bottled  up  in  harbour.  While 
cruising  recently,  this  division  narrowly  missed  contact  with 
the  enemy,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  entire  personnel 
thereat  is  beyond  my  power  in  words.  Now  thev  are 
hungenng  for  another  real  chance  at  the  Hun 

This,  then,  briefly  sums  the  operations  for  a  year  of  the 
Amencan  Meet.  Space  does  not  permit  description  of  the 
real  hardslups  and  dangers  of  the  work.  In  !  Coal  up  ! 
Out!  descnbes  the  life.  Blow  high,  blow  low.  it  ran  its 
convoys  to  break  the  strangler's  cord  of  U-boats  and  keep 
the  stream  of  ships  in  circulation 

.rJ^l^A  ^^L"""},  ^ccompHshed  without  a  price  in  lives.  The 
armed  yacht  Acedo  torpedoed  in  French  waters  ;  the  Jacob 
dS'^f  '"  tf  ^•"^""'^  •■  ^^^  Chauncey,  rammed  and  sunk 
?wlnt?  f  ^:;:^'''f^  ^'*'^  ^  ^xm,\x^A  of  their  crews  and 
durinrnrif^^""  ^^^^  ^^'^'^^  °«  ^he  decks  of  destroyers 
oaid  for  fh.  .  fTl- ^'^  *^'  P""^'^  the  American  Navy  has 

mevitable  wf '  ^^T'^  °^  ^"^'^^  ^"PP"«^-  ^ut  that  was 
nev  table.     Having  done  its  duty   according    to  its  lights 

Se  ™an   whr  "°  ^f  l^^P"^-^^  than  that  fredy  accordef  by 

£ter  ?Ln  a^ntf '  *°  '*'  r^"  ^^'^^^1-  Sims-knows  it 
octter  than  any  other  man  ahve.  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bavlev 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  MotiUa  in  iS  wSs.' 
oJc^"aVd°rSf."'y.^^''?f,""^titude  to  the  United  States 
nature  whtvf  ^^^  ^u  ^^^  '■""•  ^"^''gv.  ^nd  unfailing  good 
hale  mnlriA  ^^- ^r  <=°"stantly  shown;  qualities  that 
Sued  p':"^'y^«^'«ted  the  war  by  enabling  the  ships  of  the 

To   r^rr     .    "°''  the  ocean  in  comparative  freedom. 
Pleasure  TZ    ^°"   ''•  ^"  ^""^""^ '^    t°  ^^^k  with  you  a 
AngT Saxon  peo5e^°"  "  '"^  ^''^^  the   best   traits  o'f   the 
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The  Fourth  Year  in  the  Air:  By  Boyd  Cable 


R.A.F.   Photograph  of  Enemy   Huts,  taken  while  flying  low 


Official  Photo 


YEAR  by  year  the  intensity  of  air  warfare  has 
grown,  and  year  by  year  the  uses  of  aircraft 
have  extended,  until  now,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  war,  it  is  so  subdivided  that  there  is 
almost  required  a  separate  history  of  the  year  to 
deal  with  each  branch  of  the  work. 

Both  sides  have  many  more  machines  in  the  air,  and  both 
sides  are  plainly  well  aware  of  the  advantage  that  lies  in  a 
superiority  of  numbers,  so  that  each  month  it  is  becoming 
more  evident  that  the  struggle  hes  not  only  on  the  battle- 
fronts  but  extends  back  to  the  workshops,  to  the  designers 
and  producers. 

The  increased  number  of  machines  in  use  is  reflected  in 
the  figures  of  air  losses,  although  in  this  respect  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  systematic  destruction  of  machines 
has  become  more  highly  developed  and,  Uke  the  other  branches 
of  air  work,  is  being  brought  to  a  pitch  of  method  and  organisa- 
tion at  first  undreamt  of.  A  comparison  of  figures  about  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  fourth  year  is  interesting. 

The  figures  for  August,  iqiy.  were  a  record  up  to  that 
date,  and  the  highest  record  up  to  now  is  the  number  for 
May,  19 18  (July  figures  will  not  be  obtainable  before  this 
article  is  pubhshed). 

The  total  claims  for  August,  1917,  were  almost  all  for 
the  western  front  by  British,  French,  and  German,  so  that 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  will  be  best  to  take  the 
similar  claims  for  May,  1918,  leaving  out  other  fronts  and 
the  numbers  brought  down  on  the  west  by  Americans, 
Belgians,  and  Italians.  The  complete  totals,  it  may 
noted  in  passing,  rose  from  428  to  1,248. 


be 


Aug.,  1917 
May,  1918 
The  German 


British 

claimed. 

189 

520 

claim  for 


French 

claimed. 

108 

273 


Germans 
claimed. 

131 
258 


Total 
428 
1,051 


May,  1918,  is  for  37  more  than 
claimed  in  their  daily  reports.  The  British  reported -86 
"missing"  in  May,  and  128  in  August.  (The  Germans  ad- 
mitted a  loss  of  5  in  May.) 

But  although  these  figures  may  be  expressive  they  do  not 
perhaps  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  air  fighting 
of  either  period.  This  is  much  more  easily  understood  if 
we  look  at  some  of  the  performances  of  individual  Squadrons 
and  the  records  of  air  combat.  All  through  the  first  half 
of  the  fourth  year  the  air  fighting  was  hot  and  heavy.  On 
the  ground  the  battles  of  the  ridges  round  Ypres  were  going 
on  and  the  air  services  were  playing  their  full  part  in  artillery 
observation,  reconnaissance,  photography,  bombing,  night 
flying,  fighting,  contact  patrols  and  "ground  strafing," 
although  this  last  was  not  systematically  developed  until 
the  time  of  Cambrai  and  Bourlon  Wood. 

As  the  enemy  were  driven  back  from  ridge  to  ridge  they 
"dug  in"  new  trench  systems  with  extraordinary  speed. 
It  is  too  soon  to  tell  yet  of  the  valuable  work  that  was  done 
by  the  reconnoitring  and  photographic  squadrons  in  keeping 
the  staff  informed  of  the  position  and  extent  of  these  new 
defences.  It  was  work  performed  under  difficult  conditions 
l)oth  of  weather  and  enemy  action,  because  the  enemy  were 


fully  aware  of  the  advantage  it  gave  us  to  gather  this  informa- 
tion, and  strained  every  nerve  to  attack  and  bring  down 
our  air  observers.  But  the  work  was  carried  through  against 
all  opposition  and  difficulty.  Our  fighting  machines  did  their 
best  to  cover  the  others  doing  reconnaissance  and  artillery 
observation,  and  if  attacks  on  these  latter  came  when  no 
escort  was  near,  they  were  met  and  stood  off  with  magni- 
ficent spirit. 

In  similar  fashion  the  artillery  observing  machines  carried 
on,  despite  every  attempt  of  the  fighting  enemy  aircraft  to 
interfere  with  and  shoot  them  down.  In  this  work  again 
it  is  impossible  for  the  public  to  realise  the  enormous  advan- 
tage to  the  side  which  is  able  to  fly  over  the  Unes,  locate 
enemy  batteries  and  troops",  and  by  wireless  messages  from 
the  air  direct  artillery  fire  accurately  on  to  the  targets. 
Even  in  the  line  it  is  difficult  for  men  to  understand  the  value 
of  this  work.  They  hear  our  guns  at  work,  but  the  shells 
are  falling  far  beyond  their  range  of  vision  and  they  have  no 
means  of  judging  the  accuracy. of  the  fire.  It  is  true  that  if 
our  artillery  fire  is  not  heavy  and  accurate  our  hne  suffers 
in  proportion,  but  thejine  knows  nothing  of  how  much  the 
weight  and  accuracy  of  our  fire  is  due  to  air  observation, 
how  the  devastation  of  our  trenches,  the  slaughter  of  our 
infantry  is  kept  down  by  "counter-battery"  work  where  the 
air  observer  pifks  out  the  spot  an  enemy  battery  is  firing  from, 
directs  our  artillery  on  to  the  hostile  position,  silences  the 
guns  and  stops  the  shells  from  that  particular  battery.  It 
has  been  said  with  absolute  truth  that  every  artillery  observ- 
ing machine  put  into  the  air  saves  from  dozens  to  hundreds 
of  men  who  would  otherwise  inevitably  be  killed  or  wounded 
by  shell-fire.  One  squadron  of  R.E.  8  ("Art.  Ob.")  machines 
in  one  of  the  ridge  battles  was  reported  to  have  put  out  of 
action  83  batteries.  In  one  week  from  August  14th  to  21st, 
pubhshed  reports  showed  that  with  air  observation  our  guns 
were  ranged  on  over  700  German  batteries,  that  in  these 
128  gun  pits  were  totally  destroyed,  and  321  explosions  of 
ammunition  caused. 

In  this  work  of  reconnaissance  and  "gun-spotting"  no 
account  of  air  war  would  be  complete  without  reference  to 
the  excellent  services  perfornjed  by  the  kite  balloons  or 
"sausages"  as  the  troops  irreverently  dub  them.  The 
balloons  are  close  enough  to  the  line  to  be  well  within  shell 
range,  and  at  times  they  carry  on  their  work  ranging  our 
batteries  on  enemv  positions,  guns,  troops,  and  trenches, 
while  shells  burst  about  them,  rip  holes  in  their  covers,  kill 
'  or  wound  the  observers,  or  set  fire  to  the  balloon..  "  Balloon- 
strafing"  by  plane,  too,  has  become  another  popular  game 
on  both  sides,  and  on  any  favourable  opportunity  a  dash  is 
liable  to  come  on  the  helpless  balloon,  a  burst  of  bullets  is 
poured  in,  and  the  aeroplane  is  gone.  The  observers  have 
no  choice  but  to  leap  and  trust  to  their  parachutes  opening 
properly  and  bringing  them  safely  to  the  ground  thousands 
of  feet  below.  There  are  plenty  of  pilots  with  hundreds  of 
combats  to  their  credit,  and  firm-established  reputations 
for  daring  and  courage,  who  openly  confess  they  would 
"funk"  a  jump  from  a  burning  balloon.  But  the  work 
goes  on  steadily,  and  on  no    fine    day   can    you    approach 
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the  line  without  sight  of  the  Idng  string  of  hanging  "K.B." 
marking  the  Hne  of  battle. 

A  year  ago  our  air  services  were  changing  over  from  older 
type  machines  to  types  which  have  since  proved  themselves 
superior  to  anything  the  enemy  had  produced.     The  S.E,  5 
had,  by  then,  already  estabhshed  a  fine  reputation,  and  were 
piling  up  record^  of  numbers  "crashed"   by  single-seater 
scouts.     One  squadron — a  very  crack  one  certainly,   com- 
manding such  lighters  as  Ball,  Rhys-Davis,  McCuddcn,  and  a 
string  of  others  since  widely  famed — in  four  months  to  August 
had  brought  down  some  150  enemy  aircraft.     The  Sopwith 
Camels,  too,  were  proving  their  worth,  and  in  the  two-seater 
types  the  Bristol  Fighters  and  the  De  Hav.  4  had  put  up  fine 
fighting  records.     But  some  of   the  older  types  were  still 
proving  that  they  were  worth  counting.     The  official  reports 
of  a  squadron  flying  F.E.   two-seater  "pushers"  (known  as 
"F"ighting  Fees")  provide   the   most  amazing  reading.    On 
one  occasion  five  "Fees"  fought  two  Albatross  two-seaters 
and   twenty-five  Albatross  scouts  for  over  an  hour.     The 
total  result  of  the  fight  was'  that  eight  out  of  twenty-seven 
enemies  were  brought  down  with  a  loss  of  one  F.E.  out  of 
the  five  engaged. 

Eight  of  the  same  Squadron  fought  over  twenty  enemy 
fast  scouts  for  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes  up  and  down 
a  height  from  6,000  to  13,000  feet.  One  F.E.  shot  down  and 
crashed  three  enemies,  another  got  two,  and  others  at  least 
one  apiece.  At  the  end  of  the  fight  they  had  destroyed 
(crashed  on  the  ground  or  put  down  in  flames)  seven  enemy 
machines,  and  had  driven  four  down  out  of  the  fight  "out 
of  contrpl,"  and  all  returned  to  their  drome.  This  Squadron, 
in  three  months  last  summer,  officially  "crashed"  (des- 
troyed and  confirmed  as  being  so  by  observers  outside  the 
fighters)  more  enemy  machines  than  the  Squadron's  casualties 
to  men  totalled  for  six  months — and  this  counts  every  wound, 
from  a  cut  finger  upwards,  as  a  "casualty." 

A  number  of  R.N.A.S.  Squadrons  flying  Sopwith  triplanes 
were  also  on  the  Western  Front  at  this  period  and  did  good 
work,  some  of  them  putting  up  long  records  of  "crashed 
Huns." 


for  the  raids  on  London,  and  that  certain  critics  of  air  affairs; 
were  clamouring  for  every  possible  machine  being  turned 
on  to  "bomb  Germany,"  and  openly  deriding  the  possi- 
bility of  bombing  machines  being  cCf  any  use  behind  the 
lines.  In  the  hght  of  later  events  such  arguments  might 
sound  incredible,  but  they  stand  in  print  and  on  record  to 
confound  their  utterers. 

Up  to  this  fourth  year  the  Germans  had  things  all  their 
own  way  in  the  policy  of  bombing  towns  far  back  from  the 
fighting  fronts.     The  day  or  night  of  the  "Zepps"  had  almost 
gone  and  the  debacle  of  last  autumn  (when  their  Zcpp  fleet 
failed  to  do  any  real  damage  and  was  itself  practically  des- 
troyed piecemeal  over  England  and  l'"rance  down  to  the 
Mediterranean),  probably  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  extensive 
Zepp-raiding.     But  the  autumn  of  1917  saw  the  real  begin- 
ning   of   systematic    raiding    with    night-flying    aeroplanes,, 
after  the»damage  inflicted  in  the  summer  on  the  day  raiders 
had  proved  them  too  expensively  vulnerable  to  our  defences. 
In  September  the  "harvest  moon"  raids  showed  how  deter- 
mined the  Germans  were  to  carry  out  systematic  raids  by 
plane,  and  six  rafds  in  eight  nights  thoroughly  stirred  up  the 
British  public  to  a  realisation  of  how  unpleasant  night  rai/Js 
could  be.     Up  to  then  we  had  been  using  such  machines 
as  were  available  for  the  urgent  work  of  bombing  behind  the 
lines,  but  before  the  end  of  1917  it  was  apparently  found 
possible  to  spare  some  men  and  machines  to  begin  the  bomb- 
ing of  distant  German  towns.     Raids  were  begun  by  day 
and  night  whenever  the  weather  made  them  possible,  and  were 
carried  on  throughout  the  winter.     At  first,  a  certain  number 
of  our  machines  were  lost,  including  some  of  the  big  Handley- 
Page  bombers,  on  night  work,  and  De  Hav.  two-seaters  on 
daylight  raids,  but  we  have  never  yet  had  such  heavy  punish- 
ment on  our  rai dings  as  the  Germans  have  in  theirs  on  London, 
and  as  time  goes  on  we  lose  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  raids,  while  the  Germans  lose  more.     And  their  raids  have 
steadily  decreased  in  number,  while  ours  have  just  as  steadily- 
increased. 

Low  Altitude  Work 


Bombing  Work 

The  bombing  of  points  behind  the  lines  has  been  practised 
by  both  sides  for  some  time,  but  in  the  past  year  has  been 
enormously  increased.     Up  to  a  year  ago  our  air  services 
had  things  all  their  own  way  in  this  branch,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  in  1917  the  enemy  began  seriously  to  attempt 
to  copy  our  much  more  extensive  plans.     But  in  daylight 
raiding  he  never  really  competed.     Our  bombers  were  out 
every  day  on  organised  raids  to  points  far  and  near,  bomb- 
ing  railway   stations    and   junctions,    ammunition    dumps 
troops  in   billets,  guns,   and  ever>'thi;ig  else  of  which   the 
damage  or  destruction  would  hinder  the  German  firing  line 
and  so  help  ours.     His  made  no  more  than  a  few  hurried 
dashes  by  one  or  two  machines,  where  we  were  sending 
whole  formations  on  long  or  short  journeys.    Sometimes 
the  bombers  were  accompanied  by  escorts,  sometimes  not 
The  night  bombers  of  both  services,  the  huge  Handlev-Page 
and    the    smaller    but     useful     night-flying    F.E.,    missed 
no  night  when  the  weather  was- anything  like  good  for  flying 
— aiid  few  nights  when  it  was  anything  but  utterly  impossible 
—making  two,  three,  or  four  trips  a  night.     It  was  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  that  a  squadron  of  F.E.  performed  a 
fine  piece  of  work.    Our  line  had  made  one  of  their  advances 
and  It  was  known  that  a  heavy  counter-attack  would  be 
made  on  it  that  night  or  next  morning.     The  F.E.  were  sent 
out  to  do  what  they  could  to  disorganise  any  such  attack. 
They  flew  over  and  along  the  roads  which  led  from  the  rear 
to  the  threatened  point,  and  on  their  first  trip  had  ample 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  expectation  of  attack 
The  roads  were  packed  with,  columns  of  troops,  guns,  and 
ransport,  pushing  up  to  be  in  position  by  daybrlak.     The 
I-.E.,  flj^ng  down  to  200  and  300  feet,  dropped  flares,  bombed 
and  machine-gunned  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  roads 
upsetting    wagons   and  guns,  scattering  the  troops  heltS 
skelter  off  the  roads  and  running  for  cover.     AJl  night  long 
he  bombers  kept  up  their  work,  returning  for  fresh  loads  of 
ITX'J^^  ammunition,  fljdng  out  and  sweeping  the  roads 
bare  again.    The  German  attack  next  morning  was  weak 
spasmodic,  and  patchy,  and  was  beaten  off  with  ease     Pris- 
oners taken  afterwards  made  it  clear  that  the  whole  of  The 
enemy  organisation  had  been  upset  by  the  night-fliers    that 
regiments  were  not  able  to  be  in  their  proper  places   at 

rion\l/'>f "'  '^"^'^  ".°'  ^''  '°  *h"^  positions,^that  „n¥ 
tion  had  been  delayed  or  held  up  on  the  blocked  roads 
This  ,s  merely  one  sample  of  the  proved  value  of  our  nX: 
bombing  work.     It  was  at  this  time  too  that  a  great  ouSl 
was  being  raised  at  home  for  "reprisals"  on  GeSTow^ 


Our  bombing  points  in  and  behind  the  line  was  already 
enormously  greater  than  the  Germans'  in  the  autumn  o"f 
1917,  and  at  the  battle  of  Cambrai  this  work  was  brought 
up  to  a  point  of  still  more  effective  organisation,  and  became 
part  of  a  new  phase  of  "low-flying,"  or,  as  the  men  call  it 
"ground  strafing  and  "trench  strafing." 

This  low  flying  had  already  during  the  summer  been 
experimented  with  and  found  effective,  but  it  had  been  lz<^ 
It  appeared  then)  more  or  less  haphazard  and  without  real 
effect.  It  was  carried  out  by  individual  picked  pilots  and 
by  most  of  the  men  at  the  front  was  looked  on  rather  as  a 
good  joke  than  anything  else,  the  chasing  of  wildly  fleeing 
German  staff  cars  and  their  overturning  in  the. ditch  the 
stanipeding  of  a  few  gun-teams,  the  pelting  of  a  train  'with 
machine-gun  bullets  until  the  drivers  jumped  ignominiously 
lor  the  ditch,  all  appealing  to  the  sporting  young  pilots  as  a 
most  enjoyable  jest.  But  the  higher  commands  had  better 
than  mere  humour  at  the  back  of  these  pranks,  heard  and 
noted  carefully  how  the  work  was  done,  and  began  to  figure 
out  possibilities.  The  fruit  of  those  far-seeing  plans  came  at 
Cambrai,  and  out  of  those  results  again  came  greater  and 
wider  plans,  to  which  history  may  easily  tell  us  one  day  we^ 
owe,  perhaps,  the  saving  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  German 
offensives  of  1918. 

One  can  see  now  that  the  low-flying  at  Cambrai,  effective- 
as  the  work  was,  was  merely  a  trial  trip,  an  experiment  to 
see  whether  on  an  organised  scale  and  plan  it  would  be  worth 
development.     It    was   another   instance   of   the   eagerness 
of  the  Air  Command  to  work  out  new  methods  of  air  war 

that  the  official  dispatches  (which  are  not  prone  to  exaggera- 
tion or  over  enthusiasm)  stated  clearly  "the  taking  of  Bourlon 
Wood  was  reported  by  General  Headquarters  as  being 
achieved  largely  by  the  aid  of  planes  and  tanks."    And 

to  ti^"nl  T^l''-^'/f,  ^^PP'"^^'  °^ed  ^°^^  thanks 
rWfS  P  i  ^?lu^^''.  ^""  effectiveness,  because  at  one 
cntical  period  of  the  advance  the  tanks  were  held  up  by  a 

Trwfl    ^^"-^0"^^fJed  and  well-served  anti-tank  guns. 

WWn.  T  T^  '^'^  ^""''  ^^^'^  ^"d  re-dived  on  them, 
bombing  and  machine-gunmng  them  so  effectively  that  thev 

TxTent  thaTtt^'^'r'"'  ^"^  P^^ -t  of  action'^o  such  an 
their  work  """'"  ^^^'  *°  ^""^^  °"  ^"<^  '=°"^Pl'=te 

The  squadrons  picked  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  system- 
atic low  flying  were  weU  chosen,  and  the  work  done  by  thdr 
men  reads  like  chapters   from    an  up-to-date  Sw  IS 
The   particular   Squadrons    I    speak    of   were   flyfng  sing  t 
seater  scout  machines,  originally    designed  for  figlfting  air 
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Bourlon  Wood 
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Exposure  of  Enemy  Smoke  Screens  used  to  conceal  Gun  Positions 
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opponents.  They  were  fitted  with  racks  for  the  carrying 
of  a  few  light  bombs,  and  sent  out  laden  with  ammunition 
for  their  machine  guns^.  They  bombed  and  shot  into  troops 
on  the  road  coming  up  into  the  firing  hne,  and  into  the  Ger- 
mans holding  the  trenches  and  shell  holes,  into  transport  and 
guns  and  limbers  moving  up  into  position,  scattering  the  men, 
bolting  the  terrified  hotses,  exploding  the  limbers,  over- 
turning the  guns  and  waggons.  They  attacked  batteries 
in  action  and  off  their  own  bat  put  several  of  them  out  of 
action.  Four  De  Haviland  scout  machines  attacked  one 
group  of  batteries  and  guns  in  pits.  One  of  the  four  strayed 
and  lost  touch  with  the  others.  (There  was  a  lot  of  very 
confusing  mist  and  low  cloud  about,  it  may  be  remembered). 
The  three  circled  over  the  guns  for  half  an  hour  at  a  height 
of  from  50  to  200  feet,  under  a  heavy  fire,  deliberately  choos- 
ing their  targets  and  making  sure  of  their  aim,  dropping 
bombs  on  the  guns  and  shooting  at  the  gunners,  obtaining 
direct  hits  on  guns  and  pits,  sending  the  crews  bolting  into 
dug-outs,  shelter-pits,  trenches,  under  wagons,  and  into 
broken  buildings.  One  pilot  saw  a  crowd  of  stampeded 
gunners  running  for  one  of  these  buildings,  swooped  down 
shooting  on  them,  drove  them  in  a  wild  rush  into  the  door- 
way where  they  jammed  in  a  struggling  heaving  mass  into 
which  he  continued  to  pelt  his  bullets.  After  the  three  had 
exhausted  their  ammunition  and  left  the  scene  a  full  half  hour 
another  of  our  machines  passed  over  the  batteries,  and  on  com- 
ing in,  reported  them  completely  silenced,  the  guns  deserted, 
the  ground  Uttered  with  dead  men  and  horses,  exploded  and 
overturned  limbers  and  waggons.  The  fourth  machine,, 
on  losing  the  others,  hunted  round  for  "suitable  targets,"^ 
found  them  in  a  couple  of  hotly  firing  machine  guns  which 
he  dived  on  and  silenced,  a  train  which  he  chased  until 
driver  and  stoker  to  escape  liis  pouring  bullets  stopped  and 
abandoned  in  a  wild  leap  and  rush  for  the  ditch,  an  ammuni- 
tion dump  on  which  he  dropped  his  remaining  bombs  and  left 
blazing  merrily. 

The  Enemy's  Defence 

Unprepared  as  the  Germans  then  were  for  an  organised 
defence  against  these  low-fiying  tactics  they  naturally  did 
their  best  with  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  to  bring  down  our 
machines,  and  the  work  was  not  carried  through  without 
loss.  A  number  of  machines  were  shot  down,  but  there  wfere 
some  miraculous  escapes  of  the  pilots  recorded. 

One  squadron  flying  "Camels"  and  "Pups"  (single-seater 
scouts)  had  a  long  tally  of  such  escapes.  One  pilot  had  his 
machine  badly  hit  and  "the  spar  of  the  bottom  plane  smashed. 
He  managed  to  carry  on  over  our  lines,  flop  down  in  a  splinter- 
ing crash,  and  emerge  unhurt  from  the  wreck.  Another, 
while  bombing  and  gunning  German  infantry,  had  his  machine 
badly  shot  about,  the  tank  and  several  vital  parts  of  the 
frame-work  being  pierced.  In  tliis  damaged  condition  he 
was  attacked  by  a  German  two-seater,  and  although  by  now 
he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  hip  he  drove  the  enemy  away 
and  brought  his  battered  machine  back  to  his  own  drome. 

A  captain  of  this  Squadron,  with  some  others,  badly  mauled 
some  German  infantry  coUecting  for  a  rush  on  Fontane 
fought  and  drove  down  an  enemy  machine,  and  then  had  his 
machme  hit  by  a  shell  which  burst  directly  below  him.  He 
lost  all  control,  and  the  machine  swooped  wildly  crashed  in 
the  open  between-  the  opposing  trenches,  and  wrecked. 
I  he  pilot  crawled  out,  ran  back  under  heavy  machine-gun 

J°u,l°?  y^'^'^^-  ^"^  dropped  breathless  into  a  sunken 
road  held  by  our  men.     From  here  he  started  presently  to 
make  his  way  back  to  the  "Squadron,  availing  himself  of  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  infantry  also  making  for  the  rear 
As  they  passed  through  a  shelled  village  a  shell  burst  on  a 
house  beside  them  and  the  pilot  was  Hfted  and  blown  clear 
across  the  street.     He  picked  himself  up,  found  he  was  unhurt 
turned  to  help  a  wounded  Highlander  and  assisted  to  brin? 
him  back  to  an  advanced  dressing  station,  helped  another 
Jot  of  stretcher  bearers  with  a  wounded  man,  and  finally 
rejoined  his  squadron.     A  few  days  later  the  same  pilot  in 
the  attack  on  Gozeaucourt  dived  firing  on  groups  of  infantry 
attacked    shot   down,    and   crashed   an    enemy   two-seater 
expended  all  h.s  bombs  and  ammunition,  returned,  landed 
took  in  a  fresh  stock  and  went  back  into  action      He  ex- 
pended over  1,300  rounds  that  day 

winS''^l"°^u^''  ^^u  ^^^-^  squadron  was  hit  and  badly 
wounded  in  the  chest,  but  although  he  has  no  recoUection 
of  how  he  did  it,  he  brought  his  machine  back  well  over  ^ 

vifthin  ^'1  ''"t-  ^°^J!^  '!"'  ""'>'  d^^«"t  bit  of  landing  ground 
witfun  miles    brought  his  machine  down  and  landed  there 

w?e"'  TtnorAr''''^  "'^f '"^  ^  i°-^  or'Sin'g": 
TctuaUv  in  ?L  ""T  Squadron  was  shot  down  and  fell 

fhi,r^  in  the  enemy  front  lines,  and  as  his  machine  hit 
the  planes  npped  and  smashed  off.     He  got  out  of  his  machine 


picked  up  a  German  rifle  and  ammunition  and  stood  off  a 
party  of  snipers,  ran,  crawled,  and  jumped  from  shell  hole  to 
shell  hole,  and  so  made  his  way  to  the  No  Man's  Land,  across 
it  and  into  touch  with  our  advanced  patrols.  He  picked 
up  a  wounded  man  in  the  open  and  carried  him  in  some 
600  yards,  and  then  finding  a  party  of  our  infantry  without 
an  officer  and  hesitating  whetiier  to  advance,  retire,  or  stand 
fast,  he  collected  them  and  led  them  forward.  Then  setting 
about  his  own  business  of  getting  back  to  the  squadron, 
'  he  came  across  an  abandoned  machine  which  he  recognised 
as  belonging  to  his  own  squadron — the  same  one,  in  fact, 
which  had  boon  abandoned  by  the  pilot  who  was  shot  in  the 
chest  and  had  made  a  successful  landing — and  finding  there 
were  still  a  couple  of  bombs  attached  and  some  ammunition 
on  board  he  decided  to  get  up,  go  back,  and  distribute  the 
bombs  and  rounds,  and  fetch  the  machine  home.  To  his 
disgust  he  was  unable  to  start  up  the  engine,  so  was  forced 
to  foot  it  back  again  to  the  Squadron  and  a  new  machine. 
Another  man,  shooting  into  shell  holes  and  trenches,  had  his 
machine  hit  by  a  trench  mortar  shell,  which  smashed,  amongst 
other  things,  his  compass  and  his  slioulder.  But  he  turned 
and  went  hunting  for  his  trench  mortar  enemy,  found  him 
and  put  a  bomb  neatly  down  in  a  direct  hit  on  him.  Se.eing 
other  mortars  in  action  he  went  for  them,  but  another  one 
caught  him  with  a  smashing  hit  which  wrecked  the  body 
of  his  machine  and  blew  a  wing  to  pieces.  He  was  under 
50  feet  up,  but  by  luck  his  machine  was  flung  swooping  in 
the  •  right  direction  and  crashed  in  the  No  Man's  Land. 
Wounded  in  hip  and  shoulder,  with  a  ripped  ear  and  head, 
and  a  wrenched  ankle,  he  still  managed  to  work  his  way  frorti 
hole  to  hole  until  he  was  picked  up  by  a  couple  of  Highlanders. 

A  pilot  had  his  machine  hit  by  a  shell  and  crashed  close 
to  our  front  lines,  wriggled  out  and  into  a  ditch  held  by  our 
men.  While  here  he  saw  one  of  our  machines  brought 
smashing  down  into  some  trees  near  by,  went  over  and  found 
a  squadron  mate  wounded  in  the  head  and  pinned  down  by 
the  leg  under  the  engine.  He  worked  him  free  and  brought 
him  back  until  he  found  a  tank  returning  from  the  firing 
hne,  begged  "a  hft"  for  the  wounded  man  from  the  accom- 
modating tank  crew,  and  so  brought  him  back  to  the  dressing 
station. 

After  the  Cambrai  fighring  the  ground  operarions  slowed 
down  for  the  winter,  but  in  the  air  they  only  eased  up  when- 
ever the -weather  made  flying  impossible.  Otherwise  the. 
fighting  was  as  brisk  as  ever  and  the  reconnaissance  and 
artillery  squadrons  missed  no  moment  of  good  weather  for 
their  work.  Air  fighting  was  growing  in  intensity  still,  as 
one  may  gather  from  the  figures  if  it  be  remembered  that 
there  were  very  many  "dud  days"  on  which  there  was 
practically  no  fl)ang. 

Records  of  the  Work 

There  were  399  British,  French,  and  German  planes 
reported  down  in  October  on  the  western  front,  and  370  in 
November,  the  latter  including  52  of  October's 'not  notified 
until  November.  The  French  claimed  51  and  British  i 
of  these,  and  of  the  remaining  318  British  claimed  108,  French 
84,  Germans  126.  British  numbers  include  machines  brought 
down  by  the  R.N.A.S.  during  raids  on  and  patrols  along  the 
Belgian  coast.  They  destroyed  9,  drove  out  of  control  8  and 
damaged  i,  without  losing  a  single  machine. 

In  December  the  Allies  claimed  171  machines  and  the 
Germans  61.  The  British  got  loi,  including  23  by  the 
R.N.A.S.,  the  French  69,  and  Belgians  i. 

In  January,  the  total  claims  were  for  390  machines  brought 
down  on  the  western  and  Itahan  fronts.  Of  these  the 
British  on  the  western  front  got  133.  In  February,  361 
machines  were  reported  ddwn,  213  on  the  west  5  in  Italy 
4  in  Palestine,  and  i  in  Mesopotamia.  Allied  airmen  got 
11^  „.^™^"  ^"^  Austrian  machines,  and  the  Germans  claimed 
88  allied  machines.  There  wete  many  blank  days,  so  that  in 
proportion  to  fighting  days  the  numbers  are  high.  On  the 
four  days,  i6th  to  19th,  British  fighters  destroyed  40  Germans 
and  downed  "out  of  control"  14,  with  a  loss  of  only  12  miss- 

'i^^T^r  ^  f -^  *^''  ^"'''^  ^^'^'^  ^1^°  doing  well.  Italians  and 
K.1\C.  destroying  45,  French  2,  and  anti-aircraft  fire  3. 
From  January  26th  to  February  21st,  58  enemy  aircraft 
were  destroyed  in  Italy  with  a  loss  to  us  of  only  8 

fv,  .  ^Ir""^^  ^''^'^  ^'^"'"''^  S'^^  a  poor  impression  of  the  fact 
that  Allied  supremacy  was  growing  rapidly  and  strongly. 
It  IS  m  the  individual  stories  of  combat  that  one  best  gathers 
the  sense  of  this.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  tale  of  one  "Bristol 
Fighter  (two-seater)  which,  when  out  on  reconnaissance 
m  misty  weather  suddenly  became  aware  of  nine  enemies 
looming  up.  one  after  the  other,  out  of  the  haze.  The  Bristol 
£hTl\''^  ^^'^i  .'*™Sht  at  them,  and  in  the  resulting 
hght  shot  down  and  destroyed  four,  drove  three  down  out  of 
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control,  and  then  his  observer's  gun  having  jammed,  the  pilot 
pretended  to  be  driven  down  and  attempting  to  land.  The 
two  remaining  enemies  swung  up  and  clear  to  allow  him  to 
make  his  landing,  when  the  Bristol  pilot  opened  his  engine 
out  at  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  and  got  back  to  his  own 
drome.  Tliis  particular  pilot  had  then  a  tally  of  21  machines 
crashed  to  his  own  gun,  31  between  him  and  his  observer. 
The  speed  of  the  fighting  and  the  numbers  of  macliines 
brought  down  by  individual  men  and  squadrons  has  become 
a  prominent  feature  of  air  fighting.  It  is  not  so  much  in 
the  rare  and  occasional  man  who  has  a  long  list  of  crashed 
Huns  to  his  credit  that  the  strength  of  the  British  Air  Force 
lies,  but  rather  in  the  great  number  who  have  brought  down 
anything  from  10  to  20  or  30  apiece,  while  odd  star  fighters 
run  up  into  the  40's,  50's,  and  Go's.  For  long  it  vyas  a  record 
for  a  man  to  have  brought  down  four  machines  in  one  day  ; 
then  th,e  number  went  to  five  ;  and  suddenly  one  pilot  got 
six  in  a  day  and  immediately  after  another  got  a  similar 
six.  A  Frenchman  quickly  tied  with  them,  so  that  at  least 
three  Allied  fighters  have  destroyed  six  enemy  machines  in 
one  day. 

The  outbreak  of  the  first  German  offensive  intensified  the 
fighting,  and  also  brought  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Air 
Staffs  in  so  thoroughly  developing  and  organising  the  work 
of  low  flying  and  "ground-strafing."  It  was  now  that  the 
early  experiments  were  to  prove  such  an  inestimable  boon 
to  the  allied  armies. 

Thanks  to  the  constant  and  systematic  air  work  the  locality 
of  the  first  German  attack  and  the  approximate  date  were 
known  with  remarkable  accuracy  to  the  Allied  Higher  Com- 
mands. Long  before  it  came  on  the  Arras — St.  Quentin 
front  considerable  damage  to  men  and  material  and,  no 
doubt,  delay  to  the  enemy  plans  and  concentration,  were 
effected  by  our  artillery's  long-range  fire  directed  from 
planes  and  kite  balloons,  while  regular  and  heavy  day  and 
night  bombing  raids  on  railheads,  lines  of  communication, 
and  ammunition  dumps  must  have  sorely  harassed  the 
German  movements  and  preparation. 

When  the  blow  came,  the  rapid  falling  back  of  our  line 
increased  tremendously  the  work  of  the  air  squadrons,  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  aerodromes  behind  the  original  hne 
came  within  reach  of  the  enemy  and  had  to  be  abandoned 
might  well  have  disorganised  and  rendered  ineffective  to  a 
great  degree  the  whole  of  our  air  work.  That  it  did  not,  that 
the  air  work  rose  rather  to  as  high  a  level  as  ever  it  has  done 
in  the  war,  is  due  to  the  daring  and  energy  of  the  airmen, 


the  handhng  of  the  squadrons,  the  strenuous  and  unceasing 
work  of  all  ranks  on  the  ground,  and  the  staff  work  which 
kept  touch  with  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  and  main- 
tained the  organisation.  Only  those  who  were  in  touch  with 
the  H.Q.  and  other  staffs  can  know  the  days  and  nights  of 
strain,  of  constant  work  and  worry  which  were  gone  through  ; 
and  only  those  in  the  squadrons  know  the  full  tale  of  the  work 
done  in  the  air  and  the  driving  labour  which  kept  machines  and 
engines  repaired  and  fl5nng,  and  which,  despite  the  hurried 
evacuation  of  aerodromes  and  taking  up  of  new  ones,  never 
failed  to  rise  to  the  emergency.  This  ground-work  gets 
httle  or  none  of  the  "hmehght,"  and  one  can  only  say  the 
pubhc  would  be  amazed  and  impressed  if  they  knew  the  long 
hours  and  fierce  work  put  in  on  it,  and  the  cheerfulness  and 
willingness  with  which  it  is  performed. 

The  air  fighting  was  hot  and  heavy.  The  German  Air 
Service  did  its  best  to  hold  the  air,  to  carry  out  reconnaissance 
and  artillery  observation,  to  bring  down  our  men  doing 
similar  work  over  their  lines,  and  carrying  out  the  tremendous 
bombing  raids  which  did  so  much  to  hamper  and  hold  up 
*he  offensive.  • 

In  the  air  fighting  our  men  constantly  upheld  a  strong 
superiority.  The  records  are  packed  with  accounts  of  actions 
where  our  men  attacked  without  hesitation  against  any 
odds,  destroyed  numerous  enemies  and  drove  off  the  re- 
mainder. Well  might  their  G.O.C.  in  the  field  report  that 
they  had  "their  tails  well  up."  They  had,  and  the  "air- 
Huns"  had  theirs  correspondingly  well  down  and  hardly 
dared  stay  to  fight  unless  with  tremendous  odds  in  their 
favour. 

The  Captain  of  a  "Camel"  squadron  put  up  a  new  record 
by  destroying  six  enemies  in  air  fighting  in  one  day,  and 
shortly  after  another  Captain  of  the  same  squadron  tied  with 
him,  destroying  three  during  a  morning  patrol  and  another 
three  in  the'  afternoon.  His  squadron  in  the  fighting  of  this 
one  day  destroyed  thirteen  enemy  single  and  two-seater 
machines. 

In  March,  April,  and  May  a  "  Bristol  Fighter  "  Squadron  put 
down  63,  52,  and  55  enemies,  and  in  all  that  time  had  only 
9  men  killed  and  3  injured,  lost  only  3  machines  over  Hunland 
and  I  "crashed"  on  their  own  drome  by  accident. 

Even  the  artillery  observing  and  photographing  machines 
refused  to  be  driven  from  their  work  by  superior  numbers, 
although  these  types,  being  designed  and  built  for  their  own 
special  work,  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  speed  and  handiness 
in  tackling  fighting  machines.     One  R.E.  8  was  attacked  by 
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an  enemy  fighting  two-seater,  and  when,  after  a  sharp  fight, 
the  enemy  bolted,  the  R.E.  8  pursued  hotly,  caught  him  up, 
shot  him  down,  and  crashed  him — and  then  returned  to  the 
interrupted  work  of  the  artillery  "shoot."  The  incident  is 
merely  typical  of  the  spirit  in  which  our  men  carried  out  this 
important  work.  The  daring  with  which  they  circled  for 
hours  over  enemy  positions,  locating  batteries,  troop  move- 
ments, and  concentrations,  keeping  in  wireless  touch  with  our 
batteries  and  directing  their  fire  on  to  target  after  target, 
helped  enormously  to  keep  down  the  enemy  fire  oh  our  hard- 
pressed  and  retreating  troops  and  to  shatter  the  mass  forma- 
tions which  time  and  again  threatened  to  overwhelm  our  line. 

But  it  was  in   the  bombing  and  low  flying  "ground-straf- 
ing" that  the  most  striking  assistance  was  given  to  the  line. 
Practically  every  tj'pe  of  machine  we  possess  was  fitted  with 
bomb-racks,  loaded  down  with  ammunition  and  sent  out 
to  pelt  the  enemy  infantry  and  gims  in  the  front  hne,  or  to 
fly  back  to  where  the  roads  and  rails  were  packed  with  troops 
and  transport  pushing  up  into  the  firing  line.     It  was  here, 
perhaps,  in  these-  back  areas,  that  their  most  valuable  work 
was  done.    We  know  how  the  Germans  carried  out  their 
offensive  on  the  plan  of  pouring  in  fresh  division  after  division, 
pushing  forward  masses  of  men  and  guns,  relieving'the  fighters 
at  short  intervals  with  still  more  masses  of  fresh  itien.  Simple 
as  such  a  plan  may  sound,  and  effective  as  it  is  (if  a  commander 
is  willing  to  spend  men  enough)  it  calJs  for  the  most  elaborate 
staff  work,  the  most  careful  calculation  of  troop  movements, 
the  most  exact  following  of  set  time-tables.     The  vast  machine 
must  work  smoothly,  certain  roads  must  be  left  free  for  certain 
divisions  at  certain  times,  the  different  streams  of  men,  guns, 
ammunition  and  food  supply  wagons  must  take  their  own  ap- 
pointed course  at  their  own  appointed  time,  and  the  greater  the 
forces  moving  up  and  mov'-ing  back,  the  more  careful  and  exact 
must  be  the  arranging  and  timing  of  the  movements. 


Interrupting  Communications 

It   was  upon   this  organisation   and   time-table   that   the 
Air  Force  wrecked  havoc.     A  German  diyision  marching  by 
the  detailed  road  to  the  front  and  with  hard  and  fast  orders 
to  be  past  ^  certain  point  and  leave  the  road  clear  by  a  stated 
hour,  would  find  itself  brought  to  a  standstill  because  some 
of  our  fl>'ing  men  had  swooped  down  on  the  road  ahead  of 
them,   bombing  and  machine-gunning  the  transport  on  it, 
blocking  the  road  by  stampeding  the  gun  teams  and  overturn- 
ing the  guns,  and  so  disconcerting  or  injuring  the  motor  lorry 
drivers  that  they  upset  their  vehicles  in  the  ditch  or  smashed 
them  into  each  other.    And  no  sooner  would  the  German 
working  parties  gather  and  start  to  clear  the  blocked  road 
than  down  would  come  the  flying  men  on  them,  their  engines 
roaring  and  their  guns  pelting  bullets  on  the  workers  and 
driving   them   to   hasty   flight.     Or   the   marching   division 
might  find  itself  suddenly  attacked  from  the  air,  the  bullets 
whistling  and  cracking  about  men  and  animals,  the  bombs 
bursting  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  column.     The  in- 
fantry shot  back,  of  course,  and  they  brought  down  a  good 
many  of  our  fliers,  but  there  were  always  more  to  take  their 
place,  and  a  machine  passing  overhead  at  more  than  100 
miles  an  hour,  or  diving  down  at  well  over  that  with  a  stream 
of  bullets  spurting  ahead  of  it,  is  no  easy  mark  to  hit.     Invari- 
ably the  men  on  the  ground  broke  and  ran  for  the  ditches 
for  the  cover  of  houses,  scattered  wide  to  escape  the  bullets 
they  knew  would  pelt  hardest  where  any  group  made  a  good 
target.     When  the  low  fliers  had  gone  the  road    would  be 
cleared  agam,  the  scattered  troops  collected  and  set  on  their 
march  once  more  ;   but  think   of  the  German  Staff  and  their 
timetable;,  and  think,  too,  of  the  relief  to  our  weary  line 
m  the  delayed  coming  against  them  of  those  fresh  men  and 
guns,  those  renewed  supplies  of  shells  and  ammunition 

Some  of  our  men  in  the  hne  have  unpleasant  recollections 
of  some  bombmg  and  "ground-strafing"  carried  on  by  the 
German  airmen.  But  let  them  look  at  the  comparative 
figures  of  bombs  dropped  by  the  opposing  forces  and  they 
will  get  some  measure  of  the  night  and  day  terror  our  airmen 
were  to  the  German  troops. 

Bombs  Dropped  in  February. 

_^  By  Enemy.      By  British. 

Day  .  .  .  .  28  5,283 

759  3!56i 


Night 


Total 


Day 
Night 

Totals 


787  8,844 

Bombs  Dropped  in  March. 

By  Enemy.      By  British. 
517  23,099 

•       1.948  13,080 


2,465 


36,179 


Or,  in  other  words — we  dropped  in  February  over  11  bombs 
to  the  enemy's  i  ;   and  in  March  over  14J  to  his  i. 

The  Independent  Force 

During  June  the  existence  of  a  new  branch  of  the  RoyaJ 
Air  F(j/rce  was  officially  reported  as  "the  Independent  Force," 
its  WQifk  apparently  being  the  long-distance  raiding  of  German 
towns.  The  effect  of  these  raids  was  by  now  becoming 
clearly  demonstrated.  It  was  not  only  inmaterial  damage 
that  they  were  proved  effective,  but  the  urgings  of  the  Rhine 
town's  local  authorities  to  the  Reichstag  that  this  bombing 
of  "open  towns"  and  places  far  behind  the  firing  line  was 
not  defensible  as  actual  warfare,  and  their  urgent  requests 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  conclude  agreements  between 
the  belligerents  to  cease  the  practice,  being  very  obvious 
proof  of  the  punishment  inflicted  and  the  fear  of  worse  to 
come.  The  bombing  of  Cologne  came  as  a  blow  to  the  whole 
German  nation,  and  they  have  clearly  come  to  see  that 
determined  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  carry  the  war  right  into 
the  heart  of  Germany,  a  prospect  which  they  plainly  view 
with  grave  alarm  and  with  a  total  change  of  spirit  from  the 
rejoicings  with  which  they  greeted  the  news  of  the  German 
bombings  of  the  "fortified  town"  of  London. 

This  bombing  of  the  Rhine  towns  has  increased  steadily 
and  to  an  extent  not  realised  by  the  public  despite  the  issue 
of  regular  offi-ial  statements.  "  From  December  i,  1917,  to 
Febiuary  19,  igi8,  we  made  36  raids  on  Germany,  dropping 
22  tons  of  bombs  on  railways,  junctions,  stations,  munition 
factories,  steel  works,  barracks,  and  poison  gas  manufac- 
tories. In  May,  1918,  48  tons  were  dropped,  and  in  June 
74  raids  were  made  by  the  Independent  Force  and-6ii  tons' 
of  bombs  dropped. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  strongest  efforts  will 
be  made  in  the  v.orkshops  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  bombers 
to  continue  and  increase  heavily  the  number  and  weight  of 
these  bombings  of  the  Rhine  towns.  Nobody  who  has 
known  anything  of  air  work  for  a  year  past  has  ever  doubted 
the  value  of  these  raids  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  Germans 
to  a  realisation  and  sickening  of  war,  and  all  who  knew  the 
facts  were  fully  aware  that  any  delay  in  carrying  out  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  scheme  of  Rhine-bombing  was  only 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Air  Commands  decUned  to  rob  the 
fighting  fronts  of  machines  they  needed,  and  that  they  were 
waitjng  until  sufficient  machines  could  be  spared  to  carry 
out  effective  and  conrinued  raids.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
extent  of  "bombs  on  Germany"  has  never  been  anything 
but  a  mere  matter  of  production  ;  it  still  remains  so,  and  will 
continue  to  do. 

It  is  a  pity  that  an  account  of  American  activities  in  air- 
craft production  and  the  provision  of  an  adequate  Air  Force 
cannot  yet  be  described,  because  these  things  are  now  in 
the  very  stage  when  the  enemy  would  give  much  for  the 
slightest  inkling  of  knowledge  on  which  to  base  his  calcula- 
tions. It  must  be  enough  to  say  that  the  result  of  these 
activities  will  assuredly  be  writ  big  in  any  account  which 
comes  to  be  given  of  the  fifth  year,  and  that  already  they  have 
given  sufficient  proof  of  that  towards  the  end  "of  this  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war. 

For  much  the  same  reason  it  is  impossible  to  write  now 
any  proper  account  of  the  naval  side  of  the  war  in  the  air 
for.  the  past  year.  There  are  occasional  indications  of  the 
tremendous  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  seaplanes,  the 
"Bhmps,"  and  the  airships,  in  patrolling  the  seas  in  keepihg 
watch  over  the  troop,  transport,  and  food  convoys,  in  acting 
as  the  eyes  of  the  Navy,  in  hunting  and  destroying  the  U-boats 
But  the  silent  Navy  has  infected  those  of  the  Air  Force  who 
work  with  it  with  the  same  dumbness,  and  little  leaks  out 
of  the  details  of  the  work. 

Only  this  much  may  perhaps  be  said— that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  assistance  -given  to  the  Navy  by  air  work  the 
submarines  would  never  have  been  held  in  check  as  they 
have  been,  the  scarcely  felt  pinch  of  short  rations  in  Great 
Britain  might  easily  have  come  near  to  the  point  of  acute 
starvation  and  suffering  which  Germany  so  long  endured 
we  should  have  found,  ten  times  the  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  American  Army  and  oversea  reinforcements  to  the  seat 
of  war,  we  should  have  been  far  short  of  being  as  ileariy 
in  sight,  as  we  are  to-day,  of  a  victorious  conclusion  to  the 
war. 

Air  warfare  has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  past  year 
but  the  possibilities  or  probabilitifes  are  of  a  greater  and  yet 
more  striking  advance  in  the  next.  By  all  the  signs  there 
are  developments  already  weU  past  the  experimental  stage 
which  vvi  1  go  a  long  way  to  bring  complete  and  final  victory 
to  the  Allies;  to  make  the  fifth  the  last  year  of  the  war  ;  and 
further,  to  make  the  last  year  of  this  .war  the  last  year 
of  any  war.  ^ 
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St.  Ouentin :   By  Brett  Young 


IT  is  doubtful  if  St.  Quentin  ever  meant  very  much 
to  Sergeant  Bemerton.  It  was  a  change  .... 
Any  sort  of  change  came  as  a  relief  after  the  pitheads 
and  slag  heaps  of  the  Lens  sector.  A  black-country 
regiment  might  have  felt  themselves  at  home  there; 
but  the  Mid-Wessex,  their  eyes  accustomed  to  the  green 
of  water  meadows  or  the  pale  and  beautiful  contours  of 
ch'alk  downs,  hated  their  blackness  and  their  squalor.  St. 
Quentin  was  a  good  deal  better.  That  was  the  best  that 
they  could   say    for  it. 

Chimneys,  of  course  ....  From  the  rising  ground  on 
either  side  of  the  sunken  Roman  road  that  cut  the  map  in 
half,  running  right  back  to  Holnon,  you  looked  over 
Dromedary  Valley  to  the  chimney  stacks  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Martin.  A  little  to  the  left  shone  the  white  stones  of 
the  cemetery,  just  to  remind  one  that  in  a  less  romantic  age 
people  had  actually  died  in  their  beds  and  been  buried  away 
from  the  sound  of  high  explosive.  But  there  were  better 
things  to  be  seen  from  the  Bacon  and  Burma  trenches 
(such  were  their  fantastic  labels)  than  chimneys  and  a 
cemetery.  Beyond  them  lay  the  bulk  of  the  city  of  St. 
Quentin,  so  miraculously  unscathed.  Bemerton  often 
wondered,  and  many  of  the  Mid-We.ssex  must  have 
wondered  with  him,  what  sort  of  life  the  people  under 
those  clustered  roofs  were  living.  The  very  silence  of  that 
habitable,  unattainable  city,  with  its  hundreds  of  windows 
staring  out  over  the  two  lines  of  trenches,  was  impressive. 
In  it  there  was  so  little  sign  of  life.  A  dead  city.  One 
that  had  been  swept  by  a  plague  (as,  alas !  it  had) :  a  dream 
city  that  had  no  business  to  be  there  planked  down 
ridiculously  with  all  its  comforts  and  beauties  unimpaired 
in  the  middle  of  the  German  lines.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  men,  women  and  children  inhabited  it.  The  Boche 
was  there.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that  anyway,  for 
Bemerton  himself,  looking  through  a  pair  of  field  gla.sses, 
had  Seen  them  change  the  guard  on  thfe  cathedral  steps 
It  struck  him  as  ludicrous  that  they  should  stick  a  sentry 
there.  Nobody  except  the  Boche  wanted  to  hurt  any 
cathedral  ....  But  it  would  have  been  damned  good 
fun   to    pot   that    sentry. 

So  the  novelt\  wore  off.     The  Mid-Wessex  began  to  take 


St.  Quentin  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even  the  speculations 
as  to  the  life  of  the  ghostly  city  which  had  stirred  vaguely 
in  Sergeant  Bemerton 's  mind  became  faint  and  fainter. 
They  never  wholly  disappeared.  From  the  section  of  Bacon 
trench  on  the  left  of  the  Roman  road  that  his  platoon  were 
holding,  he  would  sometimes  become  aware  of  that  promi- 
nent ape's:  of  the  cathedral  with  its  two  pinnacles  (one 
broken)  piercing  the  calmness  of  his  thoughts  in  a  peculiar 
way.  There  was  no  accounting  for  it.  It  seemed  to  be 
linking  up  somehow  with  another  part  of  himself.  He  didn't 
analyse  it  ...  .  You  can't  analyse  that  sort  of  thing 
even  if  ,you  want  to ;  and  Bemerton  didn't  want  to.  He 
only  knew  that  the  thing  was  rather  queer.  Afterwards, 
indeed,  he  tried  to  explain  it,  and  this  was  the  nearest  he 
got  to  it.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "sometimes,  in  the  middle 
of  talking  to  another  chap  you  suddenly  hear  yourself 
speaking  and  him  answering  you  back,  and  you  think 
'  Hullo  .  .  .  this  has  all  happened  before.'  Well,  it  was 
like  that.     That  sort  of  feeling." 

You  see  what  he  meant.  .  .  .  You  realise  how  fright- 
fully difficult  "that  sort  of  thing"  is  to  express^;  and  it's 
probable  he  wouldn't  ever  have  noticed  it — even  In  view  of 
what  happened  afterwards — if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fact 
thgt  St.  Quentin,  and  particularly  that  peaked  profile  of 
the  cathedral,  were  continually  probing  this  queer,  dark  eddy 
in  his  consciousness  and  suggesting  .  .  .  again  it's  difficult 
.  .  .  tTiat  time  wasn't  after  all  the  stable  definite  thing  that 
he  took  for  granted :  that  the  present  was  liable  to  be 
jumbled  up  with  the  future  or  the  past.  The  future,  no 
doubt.  He  wasn't  superstitious,  but  he  felt  sure  that 
something  would  probably  happen  to  him  in  St.  Quentin, 
and  that  the  cathedral  was  mixed  up  with  it.  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof. 

And  the  winter  days  wei^e  very  evil.  The  city,  at  any 
rate,  was  a  damned  1  sight  more  comfortable  than  Bacon 
trench  ;  even  more  comfortable,  he  imagined,  than  the  hut 
billets  behind  the  wood  at  Marteville.  There  were  beds  in 
St.  Quentin.  Fritz  had  all  the  luck.  "Don't  'ee  believe 
it,"  said  Billy  Chamberlayne,  another  lad  from  the  .Adder 
valley,  "I  know  they  French  beds.  .  .  .  And  if  us  got 
into  St.  Quentin  there'd  be  a  lot  of  old  street  fighting.     A 


"■Something   hit   his  left  foot" 

By  Christopher  Cl.irk 
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fXJor  game  that  be!  I  reckon  you'd  be  glad  to  see  the 
last  on  it."  Bemerton  laughed;  and  even  while  he  laughed 
he  suddenly  found  hipself  submerged  in  one  of  those  dark 
eddies.  .\  gleam,  too  swift  and  elusive  to  be  recaptured, 
had  shown  him  a  bewildering  glimpse  of  the  whole 
business.  It  was  dark.  An  icy  sleet  from  the  north-east 
was  sweeping  over  the  valley  from  beyond  the  German  lines. 
In  the  city,  no  doubt,  the  same  blurred  lights  would  be 
shining;  and  yet  he  had  become  suddenly  conscious  of  the 
place  under  a  broiling  summer  sun.  The  sun  beat  down 
the  streets.  It  was  all  ridiculous;  for  the  cold  wind  and 
the  driven  sleet  stung  his  face.  He  shivjsred.  All  that 
night  his  soul  was  vaguely  disquieted.  He  supposed  that 
sometime  in  the  summer,  some  blazing  day,  he  was  going 
to  "stop  one"  in  the  streets  of  St.  Quentin.  Well,  if  his 
number  were  up  there  was  nothing  lo  be  gained  by  thinking 
about  it. 

So   the  winter  passed,  and  with   the  spring   the  men  of 
the    Mid-Wessex    herded    in    their    trenches   on    either  side 
of  the  Roman  road,  were  troubled  with  a  strange  nostalgia. 
Nearly   all   of  them    were  countrymen.      They   knew    what 
spring  would  mean  in  their  own  homes,  where  it  comes  as 
a    sudden    miracle   filling  the   river    valleys   and    the   ridge- 
woods  with  birdsong,   spreading  the  upland  cornfields  with 
green  blades   that   mingle  with    scattered  flints    to  make  a 
kind  of  pale  bloom.     On  the  open  down  plovers  would  be 
nesting,   and  larks   singing  high    above  the   morning   mist. 
Even  in   France  the.  larks  were  singing.     To  Bemerton  the 
season  was  peculiarly  poignant :  for  at  the  farm  in  the  Adder 
valley,    where   his  people   had  lived   and    worked    for  many 
hundreds  of  years,    this  was    a  season   of   great  busyness. 
He  heard  often  from  his  father  about  the  progress  of  the 
lambing,  and   dreamed  of  old   Burbage,  the   shepherd,   and 
his  wheeled    hut   standing  up    against   the   cold    skyline   of 
the  downs,  of  his  thatched  fold,  and  the  bleating  of  lambs 
in  the  lengthening  evenings.     Snow  fell,  making  clean  and 
"beautiful  even  that  old  battlefield.     It  changed  the  face  of 
war ;  but  even  the  snow  could  not  stifle  the  sense  of  spring. 
Bemerton  wondered,  hoping  that  this  would  be  the  last  spring 
of  the  war.     He  and  Chamberlayne  groused  to  one  another 
at  night,  asking  why  in  God's  name  they  were  freezing  in 
a  trench  in  France  staring  at  St.  Quentin. 

The  Mid-Wessex  moved  into  billets  at  Ugny,.a  few  miles 
behind  the  lines.  There,  in  a  night  of  March,  the  German 
guns  found  them.  They  tumbled  out  in  the  dawn.  This, 
It  seemed,  was  a  liell  of  a  push.  On  a  front  of  fifty  miles 
Fritz  was  attacking.  Well,  there  it  was.  ...  A  hard 
day's  marching,  and  all  the  day  an  inhuman  uproar  of  guns. 
God  knows  where  all  the  guns  came  from.  For  a  little  time 
they  sheltered  in  the  cutting  near  Marteville.  It  was  like 
old  times.  "Back  to  bloody  old  St.  Quentin,"  said 
t,hamberlayne.  Bemerton  smiled.  Still,  it  wasn't 
summer.    .  .    . 

An  order  came  through.  They  left  the  cutting  and  moved 
along  the  Holnon  Road  through  an  increasing  barrage  This 
is_  our  counter-attack,  he  thought.  There  wasn't  much  fun 
about  1^  now.  Bemerton  saw  Chamberlayne  on' his  left 
suddenly  sit  down.     "Poor  old  Bill,"  he  thought  That 

^tlJ''^^n^,  °  u^''.  '"^H  ^^'^  thought,  he  got  a  sudden  vision 
of  the  Chamberlayne  s  sheep  dog,  Jim,  with  his  mouth  open 
and  a  long  red  tongue  hanging  out.  Damned  funny. 
Yes  this  was  the  counter-attack.  On  he  went.  Something 
hit  his  left  foot.  He  must  have  kicked  something  violently 
Sorncfhing  had  torn  away  part  of  his  boot.  ShrapneP  Bv 
God    he  couldn't  walk  with  that.     In  front  of  him  he  saw 

A  I  ?r''  u  ^*'  ^"^"*'"  cathedral,  the  damaged  pinnacle. 
And  then  he  spun  over  altogether.     Well. 

It  didn't  last  lonj:.  There  was  just  one  minute  of  black- 
ness as  if  some  one  had  switched  off  the  sun.  Then  the 
IiRht  came  .  .  .  blazing  sunlight.  Summer  after  all.  That 
must  be  wrong  .  a  dream.  And  yet  it  couldn't  very  well 
be  a  dream  There  was  St.  Quentin  cathedral  in  front. 
In  .one  of  those  queer  flashes  of  sub-conscious  memory  he 

How'lonfTf  T'I'"1^  ""l  '^'^  •^^'"^  1^''"'^  «"^e  before. 
Ho^^   long  before?-  An  hour?  ...  A  hundred  years?     Yes 

W.  \  ^"r^^"^-  •  •  •  ^'o-  It  wouldn't  act.  He  pushed 
the  troublesome  dream  aside;  or  rather,  the  solid  and 
assuring  present  reasserted  itself.  The  dream  vanished,  and 
m  Its  p  ace  swarmed  in  definite  physical  facts  things  which 
h  could  see  and  hear  and  feel  and  smell :  the  intolerable  heat 
uhich  tried  them  even  in  the  shade  of  the  wood;  the  veiS 
and  discomfort  of  his  suit  of  armour;  the  homely  smelK 

t  rS  The  s"  r'  '''  'r^'"''^  P'^"^-''  l^o--  -hich 
he  rode.      The   beast  was  restless,   lashing  his  Tone  tail   lo 

quirsurfo?Tim  ^^S"''"  "T^^  ^'^  "^^'^'  ^-  ^^  --•' 
quae  sup  of   him.      His  own  horse   had   been  killed    with 

many  others  of  the  Earl's  contingent  in  the  rough  border 
SoI'.Tf  K^'  ^"'  Countries,  and  this  beast  liad  been 
bough  for  him  (or  stolen)  in  the  city  of  Cambrai  where 
now,    they    sa.d,    King   Philip  himself'  was    lyTng    ^ith    h  s 


grandees  and  their  ladies  waiting  to  hear  that  his  armies 
had  done  for  the  French  and  sacked  this  stubborn  city  of 
St.  Quentin.  Then,  they  said,  the  war  would  be  over. 
That,  at  any  rate,  was  worth  thinking  of.  He  was  sick 
of  these  foreign  wars,  sick  of  fighting  in  Flanders  for  a 
foreign  prince  and  a  foreign  priesthood,  sick  of  these 
swaggering  Spaniards  who  thought  they  owned  the  world, 
and,  above  all  of  those  black  German  mercenaries,  the 
Schwartzreiters,  who  were  no  more  than  bloody  savages. 
.4  breath  of  wind  moved  through  the  oak  wood.  Even  the 
horses  sniffed  it.  And  no  wonder.  In  this  country,  he 
reflected,  there  was  no  air.  He  thought  of  the  high  corn- 
land  on  the  downs  above  the  Adder  valley,  now  whitening 
for  harvest,  and  of  the  great  ridge  woods  on  the  summits 
that  caught  the  moisture  coming  in  from  sea.  He  thought 
of  the  cool  slides  of  the  river,  the  green  weeds  trailing, 
and  pike  basking  in  muddy  shallows.  When  he  was  a  boy, 
and  not  so  long  ago,  he  and  Will  Chamberlayne  from  the 
Mill  would  strip  and  swim  in  the  water  above  the  weir. 
It  wpuld  be  good,  he  thought,  to  strip  oiT  his  heavy  armour 
now  and  lie  naked  on  the  bank  of  the  Somme  River  watching 
the  white  clouds  sail  overhead. 

From  St.  Quentin  now  there  capie  the  dull  sound  of 
cannon.  The  English  troopers  pulled  themselves  wearily 
to  their  feet  and  stood  lo  their  horses.  A  strangely  ragged 
company ;  for  their  clothes  were  torn  and  mired  with 
campaigning,  their  beards  long  and  tangled,  and  beneath 
the  weathered  skin  their  faces  were  grey ;  so  much  the  fever 
of  the  Flemish  fens  iind  lack  of  food  had  done  for  them. 
One  great  fellow  with  a  long  red  beard  quaked  with  ague 
as  he  stood.  Some  one  passed  him  a  leather  bottle  of 
Burgundian  wine.  He  poured  the  stuff  down  his  throat  with 
unsteady  hands.  Two  others  helped  him  to  his  saddle. 
"Us  can't  leave  'ee  here,  Eddard,"  they  said.  "For  if 
the  French  were  beaten  these  German,  dftgs  of  ours  are 
like  to  slit  your  throat  if  once  we  were  parted."  rfe  sat 
up  in  his  saddle  with  his  sword  shaking  in  his  hand. 

Again  the  French  cannon  boomed ;  and  now,  from  the 
left,  came  the  faint  patter  of  the  Spanish  musketry  and  a 
distant  tumult  of  shouting.  A  word  was  passed  along,  and 
the  English  horsemen  moved  off.  "Keep  yourselves  to  the 
woods, "they  said,  "and  closer  to  the  river.  The  Earl  has 
planned  to  fall  upon  their  flank." 

Through  the  woods  they  rode  with  clinking  harness.  It 
seemed  that  they  might  easily  fail  in  secrecy;  and,  indeed, 
if  the  Spaniards  and  the  Germans  failed  upon  the  front, 
their  adventure  must  come  to  nothing".  They  rode  in  single 
file,  and  at  their  head  the  Earl  himself.  For  a  little  while 
they  followed,  and  at  last  the  trees  grew  thin,  and  they 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.  "Now,"  thought  Bemerton, 
"the  time  has  come."  He  gripped  his  sword.  The  man 
with  the  red  beard  rode  next  to  him.  His  feve<  had  passed ; 
his  face  was  flushed  with  wine,  and  he  smiled.  The  man 
in  front  held  up  his  hand.  They  halted.  In  front  of  him, 
very  near,  Bemerton  could  see  the  walls  of  St.  Quentin, 
a  city  of  red  roofs  and  grey  towers.  Before  the  walls  he  saw 
the  rolling  battle.  In  the  centre  the  musketeers  had  swept 
a  way.  The  French  had  broken,  and  as  they  ran  the  Spanish 
pikemen  followed  after,  so  that  the  battlefield  was  full  of 
scattered  fighting.  Only  in  one  place  was  the  French  line 
unmoved,  where,  on  a  little  rise,  a  banner  still  was  flying, 
and  about  it  a  knot  of  heavily  armoured  men,  on  which  the 
following  waves  of  Spanish  pikemen  split.  A  fine  and  war- 
like scene,  rich  with  the  black  smoke  of  the  Spanish  muskets, 
the  standard  of  white  and  gold,  the  glint  of  swords,  and 
the  sheen  of  polished  armour. 

"This  is  better  than  a  fit  of  the  ague,"  laughed  the  man 
with  the  red  beard ;  and  Bemerton  laughed  back  at  him. 

The  shouting,  the  smoke,  and  the  sound  of  musketry  dis- 
turbed the  horses.  They  chafed  on  the  edge  of  the  wood 
as  though  they  could  wait  no  longer.  The  Earl  waved  his 
hand.  "Follow,"  he  called,  and  drove  his  spurs  into  his 
horse.  They  followed.  Bemerton  was  caught  up  in  a 
thunder  of  hoofs.  The' Flemish  horse  knew  the  game. 
Before  them  the  groups  of  fighters  scattered  or  went  down. 
The  air  was  full  of  their  cries.  "A  Herbert,  a  Herbert," 
they  shouted.  Straight  for  the  rise  and  the  French  standard 
they  rode ;  and  they,  too,  in  all  their  thunder,  were  broken 
on  that  knot  of  steel.  They  swept  past  and  reformed. 
Bemerton 's  horse  trembled  and  snorted.  A  spent  Spanish 
bullet  from  the  rear  flattened  itself  on  his  breastplate. 

Again  they  charged.  This  time  the  knot  was  thinned. 
In  the  centre  of  it,  beneath  the  standard,  the  charge  fell 
short  of  a  tall  man,  in  magnificent  armour,  who  waved  his 
sword   and  .shouted  : 

"Gare,  gare  .  .  .  reculez  vous,''  he  cried;  and  Bemerton 
knew  from  the  stories  which  he  had  heard,  that  this  must 
be  no  other  than  Anne  de  Montmorency,  High  Constable 
ot  France  A  sword  slashed  the  neck  of  the  Flemish  horse. 
It  struggled  and  reared,   spouting  frothv  blood.      Bemerton 
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jumped  to  the  ground.  The  Karl,  too,  was  fighting  on  his 
feet.  "Good  lad,  good  lad!"  Bemerton  heard  him  cry. 
Into  the  heart  of  the  knot  the  English  broke.  Bcnierton 
felt  his  sword  shear  through  an  armoured  shoulder.  Some- 
thing hit  his  left  foot.  Something  had  torn  away  part 
of  his  boot.  And  then  he  spun  over  altogether.  Just  a 
minute   of  blackness,    as    though    the    sun    had    gone   out. 

Once  before.     ...  „     c       i- 

It  didn't  last  long.  \  funny,  sweetish  smell,  lamiliar. 
and  vet.  ...  He  wondered  where  he  had  been.  A 
singing  noise,  a  rushing  noise,  rather  like  the  sound  that 
the  .\dder  makes  where  it  races  over  the  shallows.  But  not 
that.  No.  .  .  .  His  head.  Ves,  his  head.  He  put  up 
his  right  hand,  and  another  hand  gently  checked  it  so  that 
he  put  it  down  again.  In  the  left  hand,  pins  and  needles. 
He  tried  to  move  the  fingers,  and  found  that  the  pins 
and    needles  wouldn't   let   him.     \oices.    .   . 

"Is  he  all  right.  Sister?"  .     .  , 

"■^es  ...  I  think  he's  coming  round.  I  wonder  if  it  s 
come  off?" 

"We  can't  tell  vet.  A  depressed  fracture  of  the  inner 
tabic,  vou  know.  Pressure.  We  trephined.  Of  course  it 
may  be  all  right.  Depends  on  the  actual  damage  done 
to  the  grey  matter.   ..." 

Who  we're  thev   talking  about? 

Two  months  later  he  got  his  furlough.  He  came  home 
to  the  .Adder  valley  when  the  lambing  was  over  and  the 
meadows  full  of  'buttercups.  Lxjng  grass  had  already 
reached  above  the. faded  stalks  of  the  cowslips,  cuckoos 
were  calling,  and  the  .\dder  trout  were  gorged  with  mayfly. 
England  was  no  less  wondeiful  to  a  man  who  had  a  plate 
of  silver  in  his  head  in  place  of  part  of  his  skull,  and  in 
the   excitement  of  his  return   his   dream,   or  whatever   yoa 


wish  to  call  it,  was  forgotten.  Indeed,  it  might  well  have 
been  forgotten  altogether  if  a  strange  chance  had  not  befallen 
him  One  morning  his  mother  came  home  from  the  market. 
He  was  sitting  in  the  garden  under  a  pink  hawthorn  tree, 
thinking  of  nothing  in  the  world,  only  breathing  the  scents 
of  earlv  summer  and  listening  to  the  murmur  of  the  Adder 
She  gossiped  pleasantly,  and  her  quiet  voice  mingled  with 
that  of  the  river. 

"I  .see'd  her  Ladvship  this  morning,'  said  Mrs.  Bemerton, 
"and  she  inquired 'after  'ee  .  .  .  said  she'd  like  to  see  'ee 
if  you'd  go  up  to  The  House.  Vou  know  they've  a'turned 
it  'into  a  hospital  now,  and  her  Ladyship  goin'  about  all 
in  white  with  a  cross  on  her  chest?" 

Next  day  Sergeant  Bemerton  walked  over  the  meadows 
to  Wylie,  "ai'id  waited  in  the  cool  of  the  great  hall  among 
the  busts  of  emperors,  the  sheaves  "of  tourney  lances,  and 
the  stacks  of  ancient  armour.  He  had  been  \here  before 
as  a  child,  and  felt  almost  at  home  in  its  faintly  musty  and 
wholly  characteristic  smell.  He  remembered  the  skeletal 
men-at-arms  of  the  gallery  and  the  piled  lances,  and  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  he  found  himself  standing,  with  hot 
hands,'  in  front  of  one  magnificent  suit  which  stood  alone. 
It  was  onlv  by  accident  that  he  troubled  to  read  the  painted 
inscription  : 

.Armour  of  Anne  de  Montmorency, 

High  Constable  of  France. 

Taken  prisoner  by 

T\e  First  Earl 

at 

The  battle  of  St.   Quentin, 

^   .■\ugust   loth,   1557. 

.And  even  when  he  had  read  it  he  scarcely  understood. 


The  Finance  of  the  War :  By  Brougham  Villiers 


ON  the  outbreak  ©f  hostilities  in  1914  the  Imperial 
Parliament  passed  such  measures  as  were  thought 
necessary  in  the  emergency,  including  an  adequate 
\'ote  of  Credit,  and  was  prorogued  on  September 
i8th.  In  November  it  met  again,  when  a  further 
Credit  was  granted,  while  on  the  19th,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
introduced  his  supplementary  Budget.  This  Budget  imposed 
increases  of  taxation  estimated  to  jdeld  £26,000,000  a  year ; 
ample  to  provide  for  an  expected  falling-off  in  some  items 
of  revenue,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  interest  on  any  monpy  so 
far  borrowed.  Meantime,  the  work  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  proceeding  in  a  way  almost  normal.  Other 
departments  might  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and  the  officials 
might  be  worked  almost  to  death,  but  the  routine  at  the 
Treasury'  went  on  almost  undisturbed.  Tliere  were  large 
dues  to  collect,  but  they  could  be  collected  through  the  same 
machinery  from  substantially'  the  same  people  ;  the  younger 
officials  who  had  been  working  under  the  Department  might 
fall  out  and  join  the  new  Army,  but  retired  members  of  the 
staff  came  back  to  work  or  those  who  were  left  put  in  longer 
hours ;  nothing  occurred  to  interfere  with  the  continuity 
»  and  general  efficiency  of  the  Department.  The  regular 
routine  was  not  disturbed,  'and  though  the  work  made 
heavier  calls  on  the  Treasury  men,  there  were  probably  few 
things  less  disturbed  by  the  war  than  the  British  Finance 
Department. 

Meantime,  something  very  different  was  happening  abroad. 
There,  however  effectively  the  military  and  other  departments 
may  have  faced  the  strain  of  the  war,  it  is  the  bare  truth  to 
say  that  the  whole  machinerj'  of  the  revenue  collapsed  without 
a  struggle.  Consider  w'hat  was  required.  National  expendi- 
ture, of  course,  rose  immediately  to  far  beyond  jjeace  level, 
so  that  a  vast  expansion  of  the  peace  income  was  a  vital 
necessity.  This  could  be  obtained  only  by  loans  or  taxation, 
and  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  as  large  a  propor- 
tion as  possible  should  be  obtained  by  the  latter  method. 
There  is  a  fairly  well-marked  point  below  which  the  per- 
manent revenue  should  never  under  any  circumstances  be 
allowed  to  fall.  It  should  always  provide  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  civil  services,  for  the  normal  expenditure  on  the 
Army  and  Navy  on  a  peace  footing,  and  for  the  interest  on  all 
debts  contracted  up  to  the  moment.  If,  for  instance,  a 
government  at  wtr  is  compelled  to  borrow  a  thoiisand  million 
pounds  at  5  j^er  cent.,  it  ought  at  the  very  least  to  impose 
taxation  that  would  bring  in  fifty  millions  a  year.  Some 
day  or  other  it  is  clear  the  thing  will  have  to  be  done,  or  the 
new  creditors  of  the  State  will  not  get  their  interest ;  and  if 
the'taxpayers  of  the  country  are  not  prepared  to  face  their 


obligations  when  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  struggle, 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  more  willing  in  the  reaction  after  it. 

Far  from  rising  to  the  occasion,  the  existing  revenues  of 
Europe  began  to  crumble  to  pieces  at  the  very  outbreak  of 
war.  In  so  far  as  they  depended  on  Customs  duties  on 
necessary  food-stuffs,  they  must  have  been  reduced  almost  to 
nothing.  According  to  two  returns  I  obtained  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  from  th£  Board  of  Trade,  giving  particulars 
of  foreign  food-tax  suspensions  as  far  as  they  were  known, 
Germany  had  been  compelled  to  put  all  the  leading  food- 
stuffs on  the  free  fist  by  September  17th,  1914,  and  by  tlie 
following  March  what  little  was  feft  of  the  tariff  was  swept 
away.  France  began  by  suspending  her  duties  on  wheat  on 
July  31st  before  the  war  had  really  begun,  in  September  the 
duties  on  cattle,  and  in  October  those  on  meat  followed. 
At  the  time  the  returns  in  question  were  given,  the  French 
tariff  on  wheat  had  been  partially  resumed,  but  virtually  all 
other  food-stuffs  were  on  the  free  hst,  and  could  be  jnelding 
no  revenue.  The  strugglesiof  the  Austrian  Protectionists  to 
maintain  some  part  of  their  food  tariff  during  the  first  year  of 
war  make  amusing  reading  ;  but  by  October,  1915,  the  last 
rehc  of  it  disappeared,  and  Austria  now  depends  entirely  on 
the  protection  of  the  Entente  navies  to  keep  out  foreign 
competition  in  food.  This  is  no  doubt  very  effective,  but  it 
does  not  bring  Austria  any  money.  After  partial  or  tem- 
porary reductions  earlier,  Italy  suspended  her  taxes  on 
cereals  and  similar  food-stuffs  from  January  ist,  J915 — 
several  months  before  she  entered  into  the  war.  Neutrals 
fared  no  better.  F'rom  Spain,  whose  tariff  on  imported  food 
vanished  almost  entirely,  to  Sweden,  which  simply  suspended 
those  on  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  all  the  elaborate  tariffs  of 
Western  Europe — on  necessary  foods,  at  least — were  sus- 
pended in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  first  year  or  two  of 
the  Vvar. 

This,  of  course,  whatever  else  it  might  do,  involved  a  loss 
of  revenue  just  at  the  time  when  increased  revenue  was 
most  needed.  Nor,  except  in  Italy,  was  it  accompanied  by 
any  attempt  to  provide  an  alternative  source  of  income, 
much  less  to  supply  the  Governments  with  increased  means 
to  meet  the  large  liabilities  they  were  piling  up  every  day. 
No  true  understanding  of  the  financial  situation  brought 
about  by  the  war,  and  the  bearing  it  must  have  on  the  recon- 
struction of  civilisation  after  it,  is  possible,  unless  we  realise 
how  differently  the  revenues  of  Europe  and  those  of  Great 
Britain  reacted  to  the  strain  from  the  beginning.  Our  peace 
methods  being  relatively  sound,  our  finance  responded  to 
the  need  as  a  strong  man  meets  a  sudden  call  to  action.  His 
heart-beats  are  stronger  and  his  pulses  throb  more  rapidly. 
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but  that  is  all.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  war  emergency 
here  ;   on  the  Continent  it  produced  something  like  syncope. 

Tlie  difference  was  not  accidental.  Before  the  war,  Con- 
tinental finance,  '  notably  that  of  France  and  Germany, 
differed  from  our  own  in  two  essential  respects.  Whatever 
may  be  said  for  indirect  taxation,  it  is  much  more  at  the 
mere}'  of  sudden  changes  in  conditions  than  direct,  and  it  is 
not  nearly  so  capable  of  expansion  to  meet  an  emergency. 
We  can  calculate  with  wonderful  accuracy  the  yield  of  a 
penny,  on  the  income-tax  ;  though  exceptional  •conditions 
may  depress  or  augment  the  income  of  the  classes  called 
upon  to  pay  it,  even  the  greatest  fluctuations  produce  only  a 
manageable  effect  on  the  sum  to  be  realised  from  any  given 
rate  of  taxation  ;  the  most  disappointing  result  can  at  any 
time  be  readily  adjusted  in  the  next  Budget.  It  is  based 
on  something  within  the  country,  and  is  affected  only  in- 
directh-  and  by  degrees  by  thf  rije  and  fall  of  trade  and 
changes  in  demand  and  supply.  For  this  reason,  our  finan- 
ciers soon  recognised  in  the  income-tax  a  most  effective 
financial  weapon  iii  war.  Within  very  wide  limits  indeed, 
it  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  at  will  to  meet  the  varying 
demands  of  war  and  p>eace. 

So  much  for  the  emergency  of  the  war  ;  but  even  in  peace 
the  Continental  method  caused  difficulties  which  gave  an 
unsound  character  to  finance.  When  in  the  'forties  we  swept 
away  so  many  hundred  taxes  from  our  tariff,  we  did  not 
surrender  the  vital  part  of  it,  regarded  as  a  fiscal  instrument. 
The  result  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  its  working  in 
1840  showed  that  whereas  the  tariff  as  a  whole  only  realised 
£22,122,095,  no  less  than  £18,575.071  came  from  nine  items, 
853  taxed  articles  being  responsible  for  the  balance  !  With 
the  exception  of  the  taxes,on  wool  and  timber,  since  repealed, 
these  nine  articles  are  the  same  as  those  we  tax  now.  This 
means  that  in  substituting  for  an  uncertain  revenue  of  less 
than  four  millions  the  adaptable  income-tax  which  was  to 
supply  their  place,  we  had  made,  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view, 
an  exchange  for  something  incalculably  better.  The  systems 
of  the  Continent  resembled  ours  of  the  'forties,  and  the  effect 
— in  Germany,  at  least — was  substantially  the  same.  Con- 
tinental revenues  were  not  sufficiently  elastic  even  for  the 
needs  of  peace. 

Peace  Deficits 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  raising  money  enough  without 
direct  taxation,  and  the  need  to  save  the  overgrown  armies 
of  Europe  from  criticism,  led  to  another  cardinal  defect  of 
Contmental  finance.  Our  National  Debt  is  almost  entirejj- 
a  war  debt,  and  probably  most  English  people  xhink'that 
this  is  also  the  case  with  Continental  debts.  Largely,  no 
doubt,  it  is,  but  to  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  extent  the 
N'ational  Debts  of  the  Continent  as  they  stood  in  .1914  were 
not,  properly  speaking,  war  debts  at  all,  but  the  accumulation 
of  deficits  incurred  in  time  of  peace. 

This  is  specially  true  of  the  German  Imperial  Debt,  which 
amounted'  to  nearly  £'250,000,000  before  this  war,  for  the 
Empire  started  off  free  of  debt  and  with  a  large  part  of  the 
French  indemnity  to  the  good,  and  had  had  no  war  of  any 
consequence  in  the  forty-four  years  of  its  history.  Year 
after  year  the  German  Finance  Ministers  were  not  able  to 
make  both  ends  rrieet;  and  were,  of  course,  obliged  to  borrow 
from  the  accumulated  savings  of  private  people  to  make  up 
the  deficit.  Austria-Hungary  was  in  a  similar  position, 
except  that  it  had,  of  course,  a  large  war  4ebt  to  begin  with. 
I  have  used  thest-  figures  l)efore,  but  tfiey  will  bear  repeating 
to  show  the  reader  how  badly  matteis  were  going. 

ENEMY  DEBTS  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Twenty-six 
German  Empire.  Cermau  Statis.        Austrian  Empire.  Hungary. 

i  i  i  i 

1907  193,044,000  648,000,000  410,158,000  229,175,000 
1912  242,743,000  785,000,000  519,631,060  274,702,000 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  finances  of  the  Entente  Powers  were  in 
a  better  position,  for  they  were  not  steadily  running  into  debt 
m  time  of  peace.  The  debt  of  Italy,  however,  must  be 
largely  a  peace  debt,  an(l  though  the  funded  debt  of  France 
had  been  ])raetically  stationary  for  a  generation,  it  had 
risen  from  £796,000,000  in  1876,  after  paying  the  indemnity 
to  fiermany,  to  £1,036,000,000  in  1895.  From  the  close  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  till  1913  the  National  and  Imperial 
Debts  of  Continental  Europe  increased  by  over  four  liundred 
million  pounds.  Meanwhile  we  were  steadily  paying  back 
out  of  realised  surpluses  the  money  borrowed  for  the  Boer 
War,  and  had  already  reduced  our  liabilities  by  ninety 
millions  since  its  close. 

At  best,  it  is  a  sorry  business  for'civilised  nations  to  go  on 
building  up  revenues  and  armaments  during  generations  of 


peace  to  be  dissipated  and  destroyed  in  a  wild  orgj'  of  war, 
but  there  are  less  and  more  irritating  ways  of  doing  even  this. 
Obviously,  if  you  are  to  be  prepared  for  a  monstrous  expendi- 
ture some  day,  when  you  will  be  compelled  to  run  into  debt 
to  an  incalculable  extent,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to 
live  well  within  your  income  in  normal  times.  To  arrange 
your  affairs  so  that  you  cannot  pay  your  way  even  in  peace, 
and  then  from  time  to  time  to  confront  your  Finance  Minister 
with  the  problem  of  providing  money  for  interest  amounting 
to  an3thing  up  to  fifty  times  the  deficit  he  has  failed  to  cover 
before  the  war,  is  certain  to  lead  to  a  terrible  crisis  some  day. 
But  that  crisis  is  not  the  crisis  of  war  itself ;  it  is  the  crisis 
of  the  first  years  of  peace  following  a  war.  Nothing  seems  to 
me  more  certain  than  that  Europe  is  now  heading  straight 
for  such  a  crisis,  but  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  way 
she  is  preparing  for  it.  ' 

Loans  and  Stability 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  the  German  Finance  Alinister  took 
credit  to  his  country  for  the  fact  that  while  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  resort  already  to  taxation  Germany  had  financed 
the  war  solely  out  of  loans.  He  contrived  to  convey  the 
impression  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  impose  any 
new  taxes  during  the  war.  In  order  to  understand  this 
optimism  we  must  remember  that  from  the  outbreak  of  war 
all  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy,  even  that  incurred 
on  a  peace  footing,  was  immediately  taken  out  of  the  normal 
budget  altogether.  .'\s  this  normally  amounts  to  fifty-five 
milUon  pounds  there  was  naturally  a  very  large  apparent 
balance  to  the  good  after  meeting  the  purely  civil  expenses 
of  the  Empire.  That,  unless  Germany  received  a  heavy 
indemnity  or  intended  after  the  war  to  do  without  a  standing' 
^army  at  all,  the  old  state  of  affairs  aggravated  by  a  large 
new  claim  for  interest  would  immediately  reappear  was 
obvious,  but  seems  not  to  have  disturbed  a  people  intoxicated 
with  war  fever.  Of  course,  in  reality,  no  provision  whatever 
had  been  made  for  securing  the  money  which  the  Gertnans 
were  borrowing  every  day,  but  until  the  new  debt  had  grown 
so  large  as  to  absorb  all  the  money  normally  spent  on  the 
army  and  navy  the  German  financiers  simply  proposed  to 
do  nothing  and  trust  to  Providence. 

But  the  penalty  that  follows  bad  finance  is  certain.  When 
the  Reichstag  met  in  the  next  spring  the  interest  on  new  debt 
already  amounted  to  more  than  enough  to  absorb  all  this 
balance,  and  it  was  clear  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
revenue  in  a  normal  year  to  meet  the  interest  on  new  debt, 
and  the  civil  expenditure  alone.  Germany  had  been  borrow- 
'  ing  wholesale  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  without  any  pro- 
vision for  paying  for  her  loans.  I  suppose  even  German 
investors  filled  with  war  enthusiasm  want  some  evidence 
of  willingness  to  pay,  and  on  March  i6th  Dr.  Helfferich  pro- 
posed new  taxes  which  he  calculated  would  provide  for  the 
deficit  already  created,  and  obtained  what  purported  to  be 
a  balance  in  his  Budget.  Next  year  Germany  imposed  a 
special  tax  on  war  profits,  and  sanctioned  a  further  increase 
of  £40,000,000  in  permanent  taxation ;  while  this  spring  a 
strange  assortment  of  imposts  were  made.  These  have 
increased  the  temporary  war  profits  lax  and  added  duties 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  yield  £125,000,000  a  year  in  peace. 
By  this  time  Germany  dould  no  longer  boast  of  carrying 
on  the  war  entirely  by  loans  ;  the  only  difference  between 
our  method  and  hers  was  the  relative  straightforwardness, 
boldness,  and  efficiency  of  methods  of  the  two  nations. 

For  Hie  whole  German  scheme  was  like  a  stucco  facade 
put  up  to  hide  from  the  publi<;  the  fact  that  a  building  is 
falling  to  pieces.  German  finance  was  not  based  either  on 
actual  results  obtained  or  on  any  clear  estimate  of  probable 
receipts  and  expenditure  in  a  normal  year.  Our  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  places  before  the  House  of  Commons  a 
definite  statement  of  the  actual  sum  received  by  the  Treasury 
from  each  source  of  revenue  in  the  year  just  closed,  and  an 
estimate  based  generally  on  previous  experience  of  the  pro- 
bable yield  of  any  increases  in  taxation  he  may  have  to 
propose.  The  Gennan  Government  has  done  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Merging  the  ordinary  expenditure  on  the  army 
and  navy  in  war  charges,  it  has  treated  the  ascertained  costs 
for  interest  and  civil  service  as  though  they  would  cover  the 
whole  normal  expenditure  of  the  State.  It  has  presented 
no  statement  of  the  actual  receipts  from  revenue,  but  has 
boldly  reckoned  them  at  what  the  Finance  Minister  considered 
they  ou^ht  to  yield  under  ordinary  cbnditions.  This  is 
clear  from  the  treatmefit  of  the  Customs  tariff.  In  the  Budget 
Statement  for  1916  these  were  estimated  at  £35,650,000, 
while  £37,700,000  was  calmly  put  down  as  theiV  probable 
yield  in  the  year  ending  this  spring.  These  are  about  the 
amounts  that  the  German  tariff  might  be  expected  to  yield 
if  there  were  no  war  going  on,  for  Germany  obtained  thirty- 
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five  million  ]K)uncls  from  Customs  in  iyi2.  liut  notliing  is 
more  certain  than  that  Gennany  ha$  obtained  next  to  nothing 
by  Customs  since  the  war  began.  A  very  large  part  of  iier 
tariff  revenue  comes  from  food-stuffs  and,  as  I  showed  earlier, 
practically  all  the  German  food  taxes  are  suspended,  as  are 
some  on  manufactures.  And  then  there  has  been  the  block- 
ade, and  until  the  Russian  peace  the  land  frontiers,  except 
the  Austrian,  have  been  closed  to  her.  Germany  produces 
an  ap])arent  balance  in  her  normal  Budget :  (i)  by  leaving 
out  of  account  by  far  the  largest  item  in  her  expenditure, 
the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  ;  (2)  by  including  among  her 
receipts  money  which  she  has  not  in  fact  obtained,  but  which 
she  considers  she  would  have  obtained  under  normal  con- 
ditions, and  (3)  by  imposing  a  weird  programme  of  taxes, 
some  of  which  will  only  yield  during  the  war,  \<hile  most  of 
the  others  can  bring  in  nothing  till  it  is  over — if  then. 

Window-DreJsing 

Possibly,  these  new  German  taxes  were  only  intended  for 
window-dressing  purposes — to  induce  the  German  people 
to  subscribe  for  war  loans.  Anyhow,  they  are  suspect  from 
the  start.  Except  the  war  profits  tax,  which  is,  of  course, 
temporary,  they  seem  all  to  be  indirect  taxes,  and  the  utriiost 
ingenuity  of  successive  German  financiers  lias  been  devoted 
for  years  past  to  discovering  means  of  raising  money  without 
resorting  to  an  imperial  income  tax.  It  would  be  greatly 
under-rating  the  ability  of  Prussian  financiers,  faced  with  a 
chronic  deficit  and  hungry  for  money,  to  believe  they  have 
left  much  in  a  field  so  closely  gleaned.  The  taxes  are,  at 
best,  an  attempt  to  cream  the  skimmed  milk,  and  to  get 
very  much  more  off  it  than  ever  it  has  yielded  before.  Gov- 
ernments don't  acquiesce  in  continual  deficits  for  the  mere 
fun  of  the  thing  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  German  or 
any  other  European  Government  had  known  of  a  way  to 
fill  its  coffers,  without  provoking  the  criticism  that  comes 
from  direct  taxation,  it  would  have  been  tried  long  ago. 
We  have  no  definite  information  as  toJiow  much  has  actually 
been  obtaiired  from  the  ta?ces  imposed  in  igi6  and  1917,  for, 
as  I  have  shown,  the  German  statement  of  receipts  merely 
gives  estimates  of  what  it  is  presumed  the  taxes  would  have 
yielded  in  an  assumed  normal  year — at  least,  when  that  is 
the  most  convenient  way  to  give  them.  With  regard  to  the 
ta.xes  proposed  this  spring,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  fully  justified 
in  his  scepticism  as  to  the  amount  they  will  realise.  The 
most  hopefid  permanent  item  seems  to  me  the  proposed  tax 
on  transactions,  from  which  the  Government  expects  to  get 
£50,000,000  a  year  (a  thousand  million  marks).  The  round 
figure  illustrates  the  reason  why  I  consider  it  more  hopeful 
than  others,  and  suggests  that  neither  the  Germans  nor  any- 
one else  can  make  more  than  a  guess  as  to  what  it  will  yield. 
For  the  rest,  the  Excise  and  Customs  duties  will  certainly 
bring  next  to  nothing  during  the  war,  and  depend  entirely 
for  their  prospects  after  it  on  the  doubtful  assumption  that 
the  normal  consumption  of  the  German  people  will  be  the 
same  after  the  war  as  before.  This  will  certainly  not  be  the 
case  for  a  long  time  with  luxuriesT-with  many  Germans  the 
receipts  for  income  ta.x  payments  will  be  the  only  ''luxuries" 
they  can  afford. 

Another  important  point  arises  when  we  consider  the 
prospects  of  pre-war  taxes.  The  Balfour  of  Burleigh  Com- 
mittee estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  German 
Customs  revenue  came  from  taxes  on  food.  Practically  all 
these  taxes,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  necessary  food-stuffs 
are  suspended,  and  the  probability  that  they  will  have  to 
remain  suspended  for  years  or  for  ever  is  much  greater  than 
that  any  of  the  new  imposts  will  yield  the  revenue  expected. 
The  reason  for  suspending  them  at  all  was  the  high  price  of 
food,  and  food  is  quite  certain  to  be  dear  for  many  years  j'et, 
while  the  people  will  be  far  poorer  than  before,  and  probably 
in  a  very  nasty  and  dangerous  temper.  They  are  not  likely 
to  permit  their  rulers  to  interpose  the  old  tax  of  lis.  lod.  a 
quarter  between  them  and  the  Russian  or  American  grain 
that  might  relieve  their  necessities.  Indeed,  the  thought  of 
the  world  is  moving  altogether  on  other  lines.  It  is  being 
recognised  now  that  some  form  of  national  rationing  in  food- 
stuffs" and  raw  materials  will  have  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
secure  for  each  country  its  fair  share  of  the  limited  world 
supplies.  But  if  any  country  imposes  a  duty  to  prevent 
some  necessary  food  coming  into  it,  how  can  its  rulers  main- 
tain that  they  are  entitled  to  a  share  in  that  of  which  there  is 
•  not  enough  to  go  round  ?  I  do  not  think  the  food  tariffS' 
can  be  reconstructed  either  in  Gennany  or  anywhere  else 
for  many  a  long  day. 

If  so,  the  German  Customs  will  cea.se  to  be  an  important 
source  of  revenue,  while  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  likely  to 
cause  a  corresponding  shrinkage  in  the  income  from  Excise 
and  the  Post  Office.     These  three  items  form  the  backbone 


of  the  permanent  German  revenue  as  it  stood  before  the  war. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  will  alter  the 
substantial  truth  of  the  position  that  either  the  German 
Government  must  repudiate  its  war  debt,  which  by  March 
next  year  will  amount  to  £8,000,000,000,  or  the  Junkers  and 
capitalists  who  formed  the  war  party  must  pay  the  interest 
on  it  in  direct  taxation. 

The  French  Government  have  been  more  honest  than  the 
German, 'but  they,  too,  have  been  faced  with  similar  difficul- 
ties. Their  revenue,  also,  necessarily  fell  off  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  for  the  same  reason — that  so  little  of  it  was 
derived  from  direct  internal  taxes  which  could  be  increased 
at  will — while  the  Customs  Revenue  necessarily  went  to 
pieces.  The  methods  of  French  finance  prevent  us  knowing 
actual  results  as  distinct  from  estimates,  therefore  it  is  possi- 
ble that  time  may  morhfy  the  state  of  things  revealed  in  the 
Budget  of  December,  1917,  the  first  presented  to  the  Chamber 
since  the  war  began.  New  taxes  had  been  enacted,  however, 
v\'hich,  together  with  those  in  force  before  the  war,  were 
expected  to  bring  the  French  revenue  up  to  £267,000,000, 
leaving  a  deficit  without  providing  lor  the  expenses  of  the 
army  and  navy  on  a  peace  footing,  of  nearly  one  hundred 
million  pounds.  To  meet  this,  further  taxation  was  pro- 
posed, but  the  French  financiers,  like  the  German,  leave  the 
whole  question  of  defence  in  the  future  out  of  account.  Even 
if  all  their  hopes  are  realised,  the  armies  and  navies,  if  there 
are  any,  of  the  future  Europe  will  have  to  be  provided  by 
entirely  new  direct  taxation  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of 
people  who  are  already  ta.xed  in  every  possible  direction. 
In  one  important  respect  France  has  been  more  courageous 
than  German3^  During  the  war  she  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  income  tax,  and  that,  properly  developed,  will  pro- 
bably do  more  to  help  her  than  all  her  other  new  taxes  put 
g  together. 

Liabilities  of  the  Future 

Three  only  of  the  great  Powers  stand  in  a  comparatively 
favourable  position.  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  may,  if  the  hopes  of  their  financiers  are  realised,  and 
the  war  ends  quickly,  be  able  to  pay  the  first  calls  for  interest 
on  their  debts,  and  provide  for  a  civil  and  military  expendi- 
ture on  something  like  the  scale  kept  up  before  the  war. 
Looking  through  the  scheme  of  new  taxes  imposed  in  Italy, 
the  beginning  of  which  was  made  before  she  entered  the  war, 
there  seems  to  me  a  better  prospect  that  they  will  realise 
the  money  expected  than  those  even  of  France,  let  alone 
Germany.  The  Italian  War  Debt  last  summer  had  risen  by 
£1,000,000,000,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  taxes  will  jdeld 
ninety  millions  a  year.  The  war  profits  tax  is,  of  course, 
temporary,  but  possibly  there  may  be  a  surplus  after  meeting 
interest  and  civil  expenses.  We  may  meet  our  liabilities, 
if  the  war  ends  soon,  without  further  taxation,  and  at  the 
worst  we  have  in  the  income  tax  a  fully  organised  means 
for  meeting  them.  Onlj'  in  the  LInited  States,  however, 
which  since  Mr.  Wilson  came  into  oflice  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  an  income  tax  and  has  developed  it  heroically,  can 
there  be  much  to  spare.  With  an  income  tax  graduated 
up  to  65  per  cent,  on  the  multi-milHonaire,  the  war  is  not  likely 
to  last  long  enough  to  ruin  the  American  Government.  The 
other  countries  are  none.of  them  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
half-yearlj'  payments  for  interest  on  debt,  amounting  in  the 
case  of  Germany  to  nearly  £200,000,000,  rmtil  they  have 
had  time  to  make  v\''hat  amounts  to  a  far-reaching  revolution 
in  the'  whole  structure  of  the  State. 

It  is  after  a  war  and  not  during  it  that  the  consequences 
of  bad  finance  come  home  to  the  Governments  guiltv  of  it. 
After  the  war  you  must,  produce  a  definite  balance-sheet  of 
receipts  and  expenditure,  and  then  everybody  knows  on  what 
security  they  are  asked  to  lend  more  money.  And  more 
money  the  Powers  of  Europe  will  be  compelled  to  borrow,  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over,  for  interest  and  for  reconstruction. 
To  do  so  they  must  so  revise  their  taxation  as  to  show  a  sur- 
plus sufficient  to  pay  for  these  charges.  That  surplus  will 
amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  and  can  only  be  got  by  impos- 
ing crushing  taxation  on  the  very  classes  who  have  made 
the  war.  To  them  militarism  will  then  present  a  very  different 
aspect  than  before.  The  upkeep  of  armies  and  navies  on 
anything  like  the  old  scale  will  certainly  mean  to  them  an 
intolerable  demand  in  addition  to  the  unwelcome  imposts 
which  they  will  have  to  bear  in  any  case.  Nay,  the  total 
ending  of  militarism  may  be  the  only  way  to  save  the  State 
from  bankruptcy  and  themselves  from  ruin  ;  for  while  it 
might  be  quite  possible  to  obtain  loans  from  the  only  country 
likely  to  have  any  money  to  spare,  the  United  States,  for  a 
disarmed  and  peaceful  Europe,  it  is  hardly  likely  any 
American  financier  will  care  to  risk  his  money  (n  building  up 
another  armed  peace. 
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Why  I  am  a  Pelmanist 

By    "Sapper" 


Some  months  ago,  more  out  of  curiosity  than  anything 
else,  I  took  up  Pelmanism.  I  wished  to  find  out  whether 
there  was  indeed  some  new  and  wonderful  system  which 
could  transform  mediocrity  into  brilliance  and  failure  into 
success.  Plentiful  advertisements  assured  me  that  if  I 
A'ould  but  follow  the  advice  laid  down  by  the  teachers  of 
the  Pelnian  School  there  was  nothing  1  might  not  hope  for, 
from  a  substantial  increase  in  the  pay  extracted  from  a 
stony-hearted  Government  to  complete  immunity  from 
whizz-bangs.  In  view  of  the  desirability  of  both  these 
goals,  I  decided  to  join  "the  cult."  I  regarded  it  as  a  cult  ; 
in  spite  of  aU  assurances  from  Generals,  Admirals,  Pillars 
of  the  Church,  and  other  big  noises  in  the  Pelman  world, 
I  was  sure  there  was  a  catch  somewhere.  So  I  borrowed  the 
money  for  the  course,  and  started  looking  for  the  catch. 
1  am  still  looking.  ... 

Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  question  of  how 
Pelmanism  obtains  its  results.  To  attempt  tp  do  so  would 
necessitate  goiiig  into  what  Pelmanism  is.  If  anybody  wants 
to  find  that  out,  let  him  foUbw  my  examplf — borrow  the 
money,  and  see  for  himself.     He  will  never  regret  it. 

But  I  do  propose  to  say  something  of  the  state  of  mind 
induced  by  Pelmanism  in  a  student  who  takes  it  up  in  earnest. 
For  on  that  state  of  mind  depends  entirely  his  judgment 
of  the  system.  On  the  personal  result  in  his  particular  case 
the  student  will  say :  "  This  thing  is  bad.  I  would  prefer 
a  bag  of  nuts";  or  he  will  say  :  "  This  thing  is  good.  Why, 
in  Heaven's  name,  didn't  I  do  it  before?"  Those  are  the 
two  judgments  to  which  any  new  thing  must  be  prepared 
to  submit  itself ;  and  when  it  is  as  much  advertised  as 
Pelmanism  the  answer  is  of  importance. 

Now,  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  one  thing  :  we  are 
discussing  the  student  who  takes  it  up  in  earnest.  The 
man  who  enrols  as  a  Pelmanist,  who  reads  the  books,  and 
does  the  exercises  like  a  parrot,  and  then  sits  down  and 
waits  for  the  boodle  to  roll  in,  will  do  a  powerful  lot  of  sitting. 
There  is  no  magic  word  in  the  system  ;  no  formula  which, 
repeated  twice  in  the  bath  and  onceafterbreakfast,  will  produce 
success.  There  is  nothingmystic  about  it — nothingsupernatural. 

Pelmanism  is  a  system  of  education  :  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  Where  it  differs  from  other  systems  is  that  it 
educates.  This  is  a  very  large  claim,  and  one  which  great 
numbers  of  people  will  find  incredible.  They  will  point  to 
all  our  methods  of  education,  and  say,  frankly,  that  it  is 
ridiculous.  They  will  quote  at  length  from  the  many  books 
that  have  been  written  about  education  lately — especially 
the  Public  School  system.  "If  such  a  thing,"  they  say, 
"were  true,  our  social  system  would  be  undermined."  Per- 
sonally, I  am  not  sure  it  hasn't  been.  ... 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  this  question  of  an  educa- 
tion which  educates  compared  to  one  which  does  not. 
So  many  people  have  written  on  the  latter :  so  few  on  the 
former.     It  is  so  easy  to  criticise  destructively.  .  .  . 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
French  irregular  verbs,  and  the  insensate  demands  of  the 
gardener  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper  will  not  materially  help 
the  student  to  travel  through  France. 

It  is  an  ufidoubted  fac-t  that  the  sole  test  for  which  we 
are  trained  is  an  examination  ;  to  that  end,  a  boy  is  crammed 
and  forced — -and,  having  passed  it,  nothing  more  matters. 
He  can  forget  everything,  and  he  promptly  does,  naturally. 

It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  to  throw  explosive  bombs  at 
the  science  master  than  to  dabble  in  abstruse  chemical 
formulic.  The  boy  is  not  going  to  be  a  chemist — he  wants 
to  go  into  the  Army.  He  is  being  taught  what  he  doesn't 
want  to  learn.  And  so  it  is  a  failure.  Thus  the  destructive 
critic  fulminates ;  and  everybody  agrees  that  it  is  very 
dreadful.  .  .  .  But  he  suggests  no  alternative ;  and  so 
everybody,  after  a  brief  mental  upheaval,  relapses  again 
into  sleep.  Only  Pelmanism  has  remained  awake,  and  lias 
produced  an  answer — a  constructive  answer — moreover, 
a  successful  answer  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  tried. 

It  is  successful  because  its  students  learn  whfit  they  want 
to  learn,  and  are  therefore  keen.  A  simple  fundamental 
fact,  wherein  Pelmanism  differs  from  all  other  systems  of 
education  :  a  simple  fundamental  fact  which  makes  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 

And  so  we  come  to  the,^  consideratioil  of  what  is  this  thing 
which  Pelmanism  teaches,  and  which  its  students  wish  to 
be  taught.     It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  sum  up  tlie  course 


in  a  phrase  :  it  is  altogether  too  big  a  thing.  And  yet — 
perhaps  it  can  be  done — more  or  less.  Pelmanism,  as  I  sec 
it,  teaches  Human  Nature — your  own  and  the  other  ways. 
It  deals  not  with  Greek  iambics  or  the  differential  calculus, 
though  such  is  its  nature  that  it  will  help  the  student  to  deal 
with  these  occult  mysteries,  be  he  so  minded.  It  just  deals 
with  you  and  the  other  man,  and  life  as  one  lives  it. 

There  is  no  catch  in  it.  It,  is  a  system  developed  .along 
perfectly  common-sense  lines,  which  leads  to  a  definite  goal. 
That  goal  is  Efficiency. 

The  system  takes  a  man's  thought-box,  and  proceeds  to 
tell  the  owner  how  he  can  improve  it.  It  sends  the  student's 
brain  to  a  mental  gymnasium.  It  gives  him  concise  instructions 
as  to  what  he  is  to  do,  and  when  he  carries  out  those  instruc- 
tions conscientiously  he  finds  the  system  is  right.  He  begins 
to  realise  that  his  mind  is  capable  of  being  driDed  and  ex- 
panded e.xactly  the  same  as  his  body.  And,  moreover,  he 
finds  that  just  as  the  fitter  his  body  becomes,  the  more  work 
it  can  do  ;  so  the  fitter  his  mind  is,  the  more  it  can  accom- 
plish. Things  come  easier  to  him  ;  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
taking  on  more.  His  brain,  in  fact,  is  being  drilled,  and  is 
developing  accordingly. 

Thus  baldly — Pelmanise.  The  mind  and  brain  are  subject 
to  laws,  just  as  is  the  body.  The  teachers  of  this  system 
have  taken  those  laws — up  to  you  the  property,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  few  abstruse  thinkers  and  philosophers — and  built 
round  them  a  simple,  infallible  method  of  developing  a 
iKiman  being's  efficiency.  That  is  all.  As  I  say,  there  is 
no  catch.  The  work  which  they  ask  the  student  to  do,  and 
which  the  student  must  do  if  he  wishes  to  benefit  by 
the  course,  is  not  long  and  arduous.  It  does  not  entail 
going  back  to  school  and  poring  over  books.  It  can  be 
done  on  one's  way  to  work,  when  one.  is  out  for  a  walk,  or 
wondering  where  the  last  one  went  to. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  point  which  is  worthy  of  note. 
The  exercises — though  only  a  means  to  an  end — are  in  them- 
selves interesting.  There  is  no  question  of  French  irregular 
verbs,  or  abstruse  chemical  formulas — to  be  forgotten  as  soon 
as  learned.  There  is  nothing  irksome  or  tedious  in  the 
course  ;  nothing  that  the.  student  doesn't  see  the  object  of 
even  in  the  early  stages  of  his  struggles.  It  is  in  fact  a 
common-sense  system,  developed  along  common-sense  lines, 
with  its  goal — Efticiency. 

The  results  speak  for  themselves.  From  a  financial  point 
of  view,  1,  personally,  am  not  qualified  to  speak  ;  except  to 
state  the  axiomatic  truth  that  a  man  or  woman'  whose  brain 
is  efficient  must  be  worth  more  in  the  world  market  than 
one  whose  brain  is  untfained.  And  Pelmanism  trains  the 
untrained  mind  ;  that  is  its  raison  d'etre.  But  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view  the  thing  can  be  put  in  a  nutshell. 
It  is  not  good  to  go  through  life  blind  ;  and  yet  thousands 
do  so.  Their  brains  are  blincl ;  they  see,  and  do  not  appre- 
ciate ;  they  hear,  and  do  not  understand.  Pelmanism 
brings  that  appreciation  and  that  understanding.  Therefore, 
it  would  seem  worth  while  to  Pelmanise,  for  it  is  certainly 
worth  while  to  understand.  Sapp£r. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  history  of  Pelmanism 
has  been  one  long  succession  of  remarkable  achievements. 

During  this  period  thousands  of  men  and  women,  as  the 
result  of  having  enrolled  as  Pelmanists,  have  benefited  in  a 
surprising  degree. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  professions,  a  like 
number  in  commercial  undertakings  throughout  the  country, 
100  Admirals  and  Generals  and  40,000  other  officers  and  men 
of  H.M.  Forces — all  these  are  spending  a  few  exceedingly 
profitable  hours  weekly  in  the  fascinating  study  of  the  prac- 
tical principles  of  Pelmanism. 

Many  officers  in  the  Navy  and  Army  report  that  they 
have  secured  promotion  as  a  direct  result  of  Pehnan  Training. 
Some  state  that  owing  to  their  increased  efficiency  they  have 
been  appointed  to  positions  on  the  Staff. 

A  full  description  of  the  Pehnan  Course  is  given  in  "Mind 
and  Memory,"  a  free  copy  of  which,  together  with  "Truth's" 
special  supplement  on  "Pelmanism,"  and  form  of  enrolttient 
for  the  complete  course  for  one-third  less  than  the  usual  fees, 
will  be  sent  post  free  to  all  readers  o/Land  &  Water  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Pehnan  Institute,  39  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  London,  W.C.i.  Overseas  addresses :  46-48  Market  Street, 
Melbourne  ;  15  Toronto  Street,  Toronto  ;  Club  Arcade,  Durban. 
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Germanism  in  the  Fourth  Year:  By  G.  K.  Chesterton 


IT  is  said  that  those  who  Hve  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones  ;  and  it  might  he  added  that  those  who 
live  in  looking-glass  houses  never  do  throw  stones. 
That,  properly  understood,  is  the  reason  why  there 
has  not  been,  and  peihaps  never  will  be,  a  real  revolu- 
tion in  Germany.  The  French  certainly  live  in  glass  houses  ; 
and  the  French  certainly  throw  stones,  and  provoke  stones. 
They  have  windows,  indeed  they  have  nothing  else  but  win- 
dows, and  their  windows  are  broken  time  after  time  and  age 
after  age.  They  live  in  a  Palace  of  Truth  which  may  truly 
be  called  a  Crystal  Palace  ;  and,  as  in  the  true  tradition 
about  the  Palace  of  Truth,  it  is  a  place  full  of  scandals,  quarrels, 
and  even  misunderstandings.  But  the  Germans  live  in  a 
palace  painted  outside  with  silver,  so  that  it  is  full  within 
only  of  reflections  and  repetitions  ;  a  house  of  mirrors.  All 
around  him  the  modern  German  sees  only  the  image  of  him- 
self ;  and  he  does  not  throw  a  stone  at  himself.  If  once  he 
did,  he  might  break  his  house  of  dreams  and  come  out  into 
the  daylight,  amid  the  strange  solidity  of  real  things  :  that 
external  miracle  of  matter  which  is  meant  to  challenge  the 
loneliness  of  mind.  For  when  Alice  really  goes  to  Wonderland, 
she  does  not  go  through  the  looking-glass.  She  goes  through 
the,  window,  or  perhaps  (as  a  concession  to  her  Victorian 
conventionalitv)  through  the  door.  The  distinction  may 
sound  somewhat  mystical ;  but  it  is  the  deepest  division 
between  the  forces  now  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the 
field  ;  deeper  even  than  the  huge  historic  conflict  between 
the  civilised  tradition  and  the  barbarian  tribes.  In-  that 
ultimate  metaphysical  region  which  can  only  be  figured  in 
types  and  portents,  as  in  the  Hebrew  prophecies,  this  war 
could  best  be  symbolised  as  a  war  of  windows  and  mirrors. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  modern  German  is  egoism  ; 
of  the  sort  which  doctors  sometimes  describe  as  hysteria. 
The  caricaturists  always  draw  him  as  wearing  glasses  ;  and 
they  ought  to  draw  him  as  wearing  looking-glasses,  the 
most  completely  blinding  sort  of  blinkers.  All  his  culture, 
all  his  discipline,  all  his  unquestionable  patriotism  or  even 
his  unquestionable  courage,  are  so  selected  and  trained  as  to 
guard  him  against  the  sacred  experience  of  surprise.  They  are 
an  armour  against  that  assault  on  the  senses  which  we  admit 
when  we  say  that  a  thing  "strikes"  the  eye.  In  the  end 
the  world  generally  tries  to  strike  the  eye,  with  intention  to 
black  the  eye;  when  it  finds  it  cannot  strike  the  eye,  with 
intention  to  enlighten  it.  The  eyes  of  the  modern  German 
are  turned  inwards  ;  he  is  trying  to  hypnotise  himself.  That 
is  the  meaning  of  all  he  says  about  his  "will  to  victory." 
Common  sense  might  tell  him  that  every  combatant  wishes  for 
victory  ;  but  what  he  means  is  that  whatever  he  wishes 
hard  enough  will  certainly  happen.  That  is  even  what  he 
means  by  his  occasional  invocations  of  the  Diety  ;  which 
are  not  religious,  in  the  sense  of  reconciling  man  to  the  will 
of  God,  but  rather  of  drawing  upon  God  for  inexhaustible 
energies  with  which  to  inform,  not  to  say  inflate,  the  will 
of  man. 

The  Kaiser  as  god 

When  the  Kaiser  says  "God  wills  it"  he  really  means 
something;  but  what  he  means  is  "I  will  it  as  much 
as  a  god  could  will  it."  This  egoistic  hysteria  has  the  same 
marks  we  all  recognise  about  it  in  private  life.  Thus  it  will 
praise  itself  constantly  without  praising  itself  consistently. 
The  German  is  like  the  man  who  will  shoot  at  people  ;  and 
exult  in  his  own  justice  if  he  hits,  and  in  his  own  mercy 
if  he  misses.  He  will  call  himself  popular  to  prove  his  charm  ; 
and  then  call  himself  persecuted  to  prove  his  endurance. 
He  will  prove  that  he  has  grown  rich  entirely  by  his  talents  ; 
and  then  that  he  has  grown  poor  entirely  through  Ids  virtues. 
We  know  the  type  in  personal  relations  ;  ,but  we  had  scarcely 
realised  that  since  it  can  be  encouraged  by  a  philosophy, 
it  can  be  spread  like  a  religion.  The  vision  seems  as  fan- 
tastic as  that  of  a  whole  population  of  lunatics,  each  believing 
he  is  made  of  glass.  But  these  men  think  themselves,  and 
therefore  each  other,  to  be  made  not'  so  much  of  glass  as  of 
diamond  ;  of  something  not  only  hard  to  break  but  too 
precious  to  be  broken.  It  is  the  non-German  world  they 
believe  to  be  madb  of  glass.  For  this  is  the  unique  mark  of 
a  religion  of  the  race,  as  distinct  from  one  of  the  altar  or  even 
the  flag,  that  in  merely  reverencing  his  own  blood  a  man 
merely  v/orships  his  own  body.  He  does  not  look  to  something 
above  his  head,  even  a  stone  fetish  or  a  rag  on  a  pole.  All 
the  idolaters  are  also  the  idols. 

In  the  present  case,  while  this  rigid  ecstacy  of  self- worship 


has  saved  them  from  internal  discontents,  a  series  of  accidents 
has  saved  them  from  a  sense  of  external  dangers.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  really  a  fine  thing  for  a  man  not 
to  know  when  he  is  beaten  ;  though  it  is  unquestionably 
a  fine  thing  for  him  not  to  care  when  he  is  beaten.  Anyhow, 
it  is  certain  that  Germany  in  this  war  has  often  been  beaten 
in  such  a  fashion  that  she  did  not  know  it.  The  wound  of 
the  Marne  would  have  been  enough  to  warn  a  sare  man  ; 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  stop  a  madman.  Moreover,  there 
was  really  a  coincidence  of  something  inconclusive  about 
all  the  checks  to  the  enemy  charge.  A  fight,  in  the  ultimate 
sense,  may  be  defensive  and  yet  decisive  ;  but  it  can  hardly 
look  decisive.  Seen  from  that  height  and  distance,  even  the 
German  defeats  have  looked  like  (ierman  victories.  The 
English  at  Ypres,  or  the  F'rench  at  Verdun,  showed  what  wise 
men  would  alwaysxaJl  a  superiority,  but  not  what  fools  would 
ever  call  a  success.  Hence  the  second  factor  in  German 
psychology  to-day  is  the  fact  that  the  external  peril  has  not 
yet  pierced,  or  has  only  recently  begun  to  pierce.  The  state 
of  mind  is  not  only  complex  but  confused  ;  being  a  German 
state  of  mind. 

A  Sliding  Term 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say,  as  the  peacemakers 
say,  that  Germany  hks  long  been  thinking  of  peace ; 
certainly  hoping,  possibly  longing  and  wailing  for  peace. 
But  Germans  think  about  peace  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  the  word  means  anything,  and  therefore  nothing.  And  the 
Germans,  especially  since  they  became  modern  philosophers, 
wallow  in  words  that  mean  anything  and  therefore  nothing. 
The  point  about  "peace"  is  that  it  is  a  sliding  term  that 
might  stand  for  any  stoppage  at  any  stage.  It  is  not  even 
the  word  of  one  who  wishes  an  end  of  war  ;  but  rather  of 
one  who  shrinks  from  defining  anj^  end  of  it.  Speaking  about 
peace  is  simply  a  way  of  being  silent  about  terms  of  peace. 
In  this  sense  it  is  very  true  that  the  ordinary  German  has 
long  been  thinking  of  peace.  But  has  he  really  been  thinking 
of  defeat  ?  Does  he  think  of  it  really  coolly  and  clearly,  as 
a  Frenchman  thought  of  it  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  ? 
My  own  gtiess  is  that  he  will  not  think  of  it  till  the  very 
end  of  the  war.  It  is  one  of  the  converging  and  crushing 
arguments  for  making  sure  that  the  war  really  does  end, 
and  does  not  merely  break  off,  or  rather  break  down. 

One  exceptional  maik  of  this  exceptional  crusade  is  this  ; 
that  we  are  not  attacking  the  German  kingdom,  or  even  his 
Empire,  but  his  world  ;  in  the  unique-sense  of  his  universe. 
That  is  what  constitutes  a  religious  war  ;  it  is  not  between 
commonwealth  and  commonwealth  but  between  cosmos 
and  cosmos.  Our  enemies  are  doubtless  every  day  more 
bewildered,  and  even  disappointed,  rather  at  their  unsucce.ss 
than  anything  they  would  call  their  failure.  But  they  can 
for  a -long  time  feel  that  things  are  going  against  them,  before 
they  begin  to  feel  leihai  things  are  going  against  them.  And 
they  will  find  it  hardest  of  all  to  feel  that  what  is  against 
them  is  not  so  much  things  as  the  nature  of  things.  As 
men  talk  of  an  anthrcpocentric,  they  live  in  a  Teutocentric 
universe.  They  do  not  claim  a  place  in  the  sun  in  the  sense 
of  a  place  in  the  sunshine  ;  they  claim  to  be  the  sun.  The 
failure  of  Teutonic  destiny  would  affect  them  as  apocalyptic 
signs  in  the  sky  would  affect  a  solid  materialist  who  believed 
in  nothing  but  astronomy.  The  old  and  strong  sort  of 
sceptic  would  say  it  must  be  a  hoax.  The  new  and  weak 
sort  of  Sceptic  would  say  it  must  be  a  hallucination.  Simi-  ■ 
larly  the  happy  savage  might  waver  between  the  notions, 
of  fireworks  and  of  fire-water.  When  the  Day  of  Judgment 
had  reached  a  certain  acute,  not  to  say  personal,  point, 
he  would  believe  in  it,  but  hardly  before.  That  is  what 
will  happen  to  the  Germans  in  those  earlier  stages  of  their 
defeat.  They  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  their  eyes  ;  they 
will  prefer  to  believe  their  eyeglasses  and  spectacles  and 
telescopes  and  microscopes;  for  these,  as  I  have  said,  are 
all  made  of  mirrors.  They  will  believe,  as  the  sceptic  would 
believe,  at  a  certain  stage  of  a  Day  of  Judgment.  The 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble.  But  these  are  not  devils  ; 
they  are  nothing  worse  than  devil-worshippers  :  and  for  them 
it  would  capsize  the  cosmos  to  find  that  the  devil  is  not  God. 
That  is  the  deepest  of  all  the  many  reasons  for  driving  any 
victory  home  ;  the  depth  of  the  disease  and  the  unearthly 
strength  of  the  delusion.  Nor  will  any  but  the  shallow  be 
perplexed  by  the  paradox  that  it  is  not  only  a  case  of  kill  or 
cure,  but  of  kill  and  cure  ;  and  that  the  verv  difficulty  of 
doing  it  is  part  of  the  proof  that  it  must  begone. 
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distinctive  qualities  of  Burberry  Kit,  is  forthcoming 
from  soldiers  who  have  served  in  every  War  zone. 

For  withstanding  the  wegther-conditions  of  active  war- 
fare-—mist  and  rain,  chilling  wind,  or  the  low  tempera- 
ture encountered  at  high  altitudes — Burberry  Kit 
provides  a  safeguard  of  unrivalled  merit. 

The  security  assured  by  material,  woven  and  proofed 
by  Burberrys'  special  processes,  is  obtained  without 
rubber,  oiled-silk,  or  other  airtight  agents— its  perfect 
self-ventilation  induces  health  and  comfort,  while  its 
durability  and  strength  are  campaigning  assets  of  incal- 
culable value. 

These  considerations  account  for  the  universal  opinion 
that  Burberry  Weatherproof  Equipment  is  the  standard 
of  perfection  for  all  Services.  .. 
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Life  and  Letters  Sii  J.  C  Souue 


A  Frenchman  in  an  English  Mess 

FOR  years  before  the  war  it  had  been  something  of 
a  fashion  among  French  novehsts  to  sprinkle  their 
books  with  English  characters  and  English  phrases. 
Popular  slangy  fiction  was  often  spattered  with 
English  words,  sporting  ©nes  especially,  in  italics  ; 
if  you  really  desired  to  smart  you  did  not  say,  in  French, 
that  you  were  going  for  a  walk,  but,  in  English,  that  you 
were  going  for  a  footing.  The  phrases,  that  is  to  say,  were 
not  always  quite  accurate  English,  and  the  same  could  usually 
be  said  of  the  names  of  the  characters.  Foreign  names  are 
difficult  to  concoct  properly,  and  the  usual  practice  of  French 
writers  is  to  get  hold  of  quite  indubitable  English  syllables 
and  join  them  in  impossible,  or  at  least  unlikely,  unions. 
They  know  the  names  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and  think 
themselves  safe  in  presenting  us  with  characters  called  Lord. 
Tom  Thackens  and  Miss  Dickeray  ;  or  they  will  give  a  young 
man  called  Asdane  a  tutor  called  Halquith.  Few  men  know 
a  foreign  people,  country,  and  language  well  enough  to  avoid 
small  mistakes.  But  when  a  Frenchman  does  write  a  book, 
however  slight,  about  us  which  shows  that  he  moves  among 
us  with  complete  familiarity,  one  gets  a  peculiar  pleasure 
out  of  it. 

«  41  Id  *  *  « 

I  have  just  read  one :  Les  Silences  du  Colonel  Bramble, 
by  Andr6  Maurois  (Grasset,  Paris,  3f.  50c.).  It  is  a  volume 
of  war  sketches  by  an  author  who  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been,  like  Iris  hero,  attached  to  the  British  Army  as  an  inter- 
preter. Colonel  Bramble  is  colonel  of  a  Highland  regiment 
(it  is  odd,  by  the  way,  that  its  officers  seem  to  be  almost 
entirely  English  and  Irish),  and  the  book  consists  principally 
of  conversations  in  the  mess,  with  the  Frenchman's  reflec- 
tions upon  them.  It  opens  outside,  however,  with  the 
brigade  boxing  championships,  which  conclude  with  a  speech 
from  the  brigadier  (I  translate  throughout)  that  has  every 
mark  of  verisimilitude : 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "we  have  seen  to-day  some  re- 
markable fights,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  draw 
from  them  some  useful  lessons  for  the  more  important 
contest  that  we  shall  shortly  resume.  We  must  keep  our 
heads  ;  we  must  keejp  our  eyes  open  ;  we  must  strike  sel- 
dom but  hard,  and  we  must  fight  to  a  finish." 

At  which  there  were  three  loud  cheers.  On  the  way  home 
the  colonel  laments  that,  owing  to  the  Hun,  war  is  no  longer 
a  game  for  gentlemen  : 

"We  never  imagined,"  broke  in  the  major,  that  there 
were  such  blackguards  in  the  world.  Bombarding  open 
towns  is  almost  as  unpardonable  as  fishing  for  trout  with 
a  worm,  or  shooting  a  fox. 

"You  needn't  exaggerate,  Parker,"  said  the  colonel 
coldly,  they  haven't  yet  reached  that  poin,t." 

He  asks  the  Frenchman  what  he  found  most  striking  about 
the  boxing  match  ;  the  reply  is  the  demeanour  of  the  com-  . 
batants  who  held  themselves  as  though  they  were  in  church. 
During'  the  ensuing  conversation  the  major  (who  reads  the 
classics  in  obscure  corners)  violently  defends  physical  as 
against  intellectual  education,  and  defends  his  own  surrepti- 
tious reading  by  sajdng  that  Cicero's  speeches  about  colonial 
scandals  read  to  an  Englishman  like  an  old  family  story,  and 
that  Alcibiades  was '  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  minus  the 
hats. 

They  dine.  Tiie  table  is  cleared.  Rum,  lemons,  sugar, 
boiling  water,  are  brought,  and  the  colonel  (a  man  of  few 
words  and  simple  tastes)  orders  the  gramophone  and  the 
box  of  discs  to  be  brought  : 

"Messiou,"  said  he  to  Aurelle,"  what  would  you  like  to 
hear.     'The  liing  Boys,'  'Destiny'  waltz,  or  ("aruso  ? 

Major  Parker  and  -  Doctor  O'Grady  solemnly  wislied 
I'tdison  to  hell ;    the  Padre  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Anytliing  you  like,  sir,"  said  Aurelle,  "e.xcept  Caruso." 

"Why  ?"  asked  the  colonel.  "It  is  a  very  good  record  ; 
It  cost  twenty-two  shillings." 

This  gramophone  supplies  the  leit-motiv  of  the  book  ;  the 
colonel  uses  it  to  divert  conversation  from  politics  ;  and 
almost  his  only  display  of  emotion  occurs  when  he  cries, 
in  concern  :  "For  the  love  of  God,  don't  sciatch  the  record." 
While  it  plays,  guns  boom  outside  ;  Aurelle  writes  letters  ; 
the  Padre  and  the  doctor  play  chess.  This  is  the  sort  of 
conversation  they  have  : 


"Padre,"  said  the  doctor,  "if  you  go  to  the  division 
to-morrow,  ask  tliem  to  send  something  to  cover  our  Boche 
corpses.  Did  you  sec  tl»e  one  we  buried  this  morning  ? 
The  rats  had  eaten  half  of  it  :   it  is  indecent.     Check." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Padre,  "and  the  queer  thing  is  that 
they  always  begin  with  the  nose  !■  .  .   ." 

Over  their  heads  a  heavy  English  battery  b.egan  to  pound 
the  German  line  ;    the  Padre  smiled  broadly: 

"There  will  be  ugly  work  at  the  cross  roads  to-night," 
he  remarked  with  satisfaction. 

"Destiny"  waltz  breaks  in.  The  bombardment  stops. 
Somebody  mentions  the  Russian  revolution.  The  major,  a 
stout  Tory,  defends  aristocracies.  The  doctor  is  cynical 
and  practical  and  supports  the  English  compromise  : 

The  English  people,  which  had  already  give*!!  the  world 
Stilton  cheese  and  comfortable  arm-chairs,  has  invented  for 
our  salvation  the  parliamentary  machine.  By  this 
means  a  few  elected  champions  can  do  our  riots  and  our 
coups-d'elat  for  us  in  the  House,  which  leaves  the  rest  of  the 
nation  at  leisure  to  play  cricket.  The  Press  completes 
the  system  by  enabling  us  to  enjoy  these  tumults  by  proxy. 
All  this  is  part  of  modern  comfort,  and  in  a  hundred  years 
no  white,  yellow,  red  or  black  man  will  agree  to  live  in  a 
room  without  running  water  or  a  country  without  a  Parlia- 
ment. 

Aurelle,  though  not  an  enthusiast  for  the  revolution, 
feels  that  lie  must  put  the  case  for  his  country's  history 
and  his  countrymen's  hunianitariari  passion.  "That's  right," 
says  the  colonel,  in  the  first  words  he  has  interjected,  "You 
stick  up  for  your  country ;  everybody  ought  to  stick  up  for 
his  country." 

*  *  *  *  ,  *  * 

Aurelle,  writing  home  to  his  wife,  says  that  every  day  is 
the  same  ;  every  day  men  will  be  killed  ;  every  day  there 
will  be  beef  and  potatoes  for  lunch  ;  and  every  day  the  colonel 
will  say  Bi^re  francaise  no  bonne,  messiou.  And  he  gets  his 
effect  by  emphasising  the  monotonous  fixity  of  the  frame- 
work and  by  slightly  varying  the  subjects  of  conversation. 
In  the  end  all  roads,  (the  occupants  of  the  mess  having  all 
lived  abroad)  lead  to  tales  about  shooting.  The  best  sporting 
conversation,  after  covering  lions,  crocodiles  and  other  beasts, 
is  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  Padre  who  opens  with  "the 
first  time  I  shot  a  woman."  The  colonel  has  no  jokes  to 
make,  and  few  anecdotes.  But  he  does  once,  in  an  unusual 
burst  of  speech,  tell  the  story  of  a  friend  of  his  who  gave  qp 
whisky  on  his  doctor's  advice.  "Well,  dix  jours  aprts  il 
•  ctait  niort."  How  many  excellent  and  taciturn  men  there 
are  in  this  country  whose  only  pleasantry  takes  that  form  ! 

*  *  «  *  *  * 

The  piquancy  of  this  book  hes  largely  in  the  fact  that  our 
stock  flippancies  and  chestnuts,  our  half-serious  conversations 
and  "fill-up"  talk — things  which  we  ourselves  scarcely 
notice — are  selected  from  and  recorded  in  a  strange  language 
by  a  very  intelligent  foreigner  who  finds  significance  in  them. 
It  is  (as  M.  Maurois'  first  object  is  to  make  an  amusing  book) 
a  one-sided  and  slightly  caricatured  picture  that  we  are 
presented  with  :  the  book  does  not  pretend  to  plumb  depths 
or  to  do  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  men  as  it  skims  the 
surface  of  a  war  about  which  ^^arbussc's  Le  Feu  was  written. 
But  the  English  reader  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  tilings  we  regard  as  most  ordinary  about  us  so  often 
strike  a  Frenchman  as  curious  and  remarkable.  Our  most 
commonplace  characters  appear  to  M.  Maurois  as  prodigies 
of  eccentricity  ;  he  sees  a  world  of  pecuHarities  of  which  we 
are  unconscious  in  our  daily  idioms  ;  he  illuminates  for  us 
national  defects  which  we  do  not  see,  and  also  (I  am  bound 
to  add)  fine  national  qualities  which  we  do  not  appreciate, 
and  which  it  is  just  as  well  that  we  do  not  appreciate.  But 
an  occasional  "peep  at  ourselves  from  outside  is  amusing,  and 
may  be  salutary ;  and  though  (as  I  hope  I  have  made  clear) 
this  book,  excellently  written  as  it  is,  does  not  jiretend  to  be 
a  masterpiece,  the  peep  M.  Maurois  offers  is  a  better  one 
than  we  might  get  from  many  far  more  pretentious  "studies 
by  laborious  observers." 

****** 

The  writing  of  the  book  is  delightfully  fluent  aiul  clear. 
M.  Maurois  is  evidently  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters  ;  if  he 
is  a  young  man  he  should  have  a  future  at  more  serious  work 
than  this.  An  extra  charm  is  given  to  his  book  by  a  number 
of  high-spirited  verses,  including  some  translations  from  well- 
known  English  songs  which  look  oddly,  and  read  freshly, 
in  their   French  dress. 
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New  Novels 

MK.  GALSWORTHY  seems,  in  his  m\v  yulaine 
of  short  stories,  Five  Tales  (Heinemann, 
()s.  net),  to  have  risen  a  Httle  out  of  the  abyss 
into  winch  he  fell  in  his  last  long  novel.  But 
the  same  touch  of  the  theatrical  appears ; 
and,  at  all  events,  for  better  or  for  worse,  he  has  ceased  to 
be  tlie  chief  exponent  of  uncompromising  naturalism  in  con- 
temporary English  literature.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
this  should  have  happened.'  It  has  just  happened.  But 
all  or  most .  of  these  tales  were  written  for  magazines,  I- 
think.  I  remember  seeing  some  of  them  there  and  being 
a  little  alarmed  by  the  pictures  which  accompanied 
them. 

But,  whatever  the  significance  of  this  may  be — lam  not 
certain  that  it  need  have  any — one  thing  is  clear,  namely, 
that  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  relinquished  the  attempt  to  be  a 
tirst-rate  artist.  His  earher  books'  and  plays  were  not 
uniformly  successful.  They  were  often  dull  and  cramped, 
written  from  a  standpoint  that  made  them  difficult  to  read, 
difficult  to  respond  to.  But  they  had  always  a  certain 
stringency  of  execution,  they  were  written  by  a  man  who 
put  really  hard  work  into  his  conception  and  into  his 
expression  of  it.  These  tales  are  much  looser  in  fibre  and 
they  get  their  effects  by  more  facile  means.  They  are 
easier  to  shde  through;  but  they  do  not  leave  so  definite 
an  impression  on  the  mind  as  Mr.  Galsworthy's  more 
crabbed  earlier  work. 

i3ut  all  this  should  not  bo  taken  as  implying  tliat  these 
tales  do  not  make  interesting  reading.  The  first  of  them  is  a 
".shocker"  in  which  an  eminent  K.C.  is  plunged  into  embar- 
rassment by  tlie  fact  that  his  ne'er-do-well  brother  has  com- 
mitted murder  of  a  rather  sordid  kind;  The  tale  called 
The  Juryman  is  an  account  of  a  "conversion,'  or  change 
of  heart,  in  a  smooth  and  dapper  Httle  business  man,  which 
fades  unsatisfied  into  the  light  of  common  day.  Neither  of 
these  is  maintained  quite  at  the  temperature  which  the 
subjects  demand.  The  best  things  in  the  book  are  two  studies 
of  old  men.  In  the  first,  Sylvanus  Heythorp,  an  aged 
financier,'  wliosc  creditors  do  not  press  him  into  bank- 
ruptcy because  he  allots  to  them  nearly  all  the  income  he 
derives  from  director's  fees,  is  concerned  to  make  a  settlement 
on  the  children  of  his  illegitimate  son,  takes  a  secret  com- 
mission for  the  purpose,  and  dines  recklessly  and  dies  When 
his  crime  is  discovered.  Here  Mr.  Galsworthy  draws  the 
failing,  but  indomitable,  old  man  with  a  sure  touch  ;  and  in 
Phyllis,  his  granddaughter,  he  has  made  a  very  pretty  little 
portrait,  worthy  to  stand  beside  his  eariier  study  of  a  young 
girl  in  Joy.  In  the  other,  Indian  Summer  of  a  Forsyte,  the 
tranquil  ending  of  a  life  is  beautifully  studied,  and  for  a  brief 
moment  Mr.  Galsworthy  docs  attain  the  "melting  mood." 
Perhaps  his  ]x)wer  of  depicting  old  men  and  young  girls  will 
keep  some  of  his  work  alive  when  the  rest,  strenuous  or  slack, 
has  passed  from  memory. 

MV.  E.  F.  Benson's  new  book,  Vp  and  Down  (Hutchinson, 
6s.  net),  provokes  only  the  reflection  that  it  is  really  not  Mr. 
Benson's  wi^/tVr  to  deal  with  the  psychical  and  the  other 
world  or  even  to~write  a  diar^  of  the  w"ar  as  it  appears  to  a 
non-combatant.  He  is  much  more  at  home  with  the  passions 
and  humours  aroused  in  finding  and  furnishing  a  new  house, 
with  the  daily' life  of  that  enchanting  Italian  island,  Alatri, 
and  with  the  parrot  who  lost  her  power  of  synthetic  reason- 
ing after  an  attack  of  brain-fever  and  observed  suddenly  : 
"Gott  strafe  Polly's  head  !  Gott  save  the  King  !  Gott  save 
the  Kaiser  !  Gott  scratch  Polly's  head  !  "  Mr.  Benson  does 
this  sort  of  thing  very  well.  i5ut  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he 
should  mix  it  up  with  long,  not  very  original,  and  not  very 
interesting  meditations  on  psychical  research..  It  is  even  a 
greater  pity  that  he  should  intersperse  his  gentle,  ambling 
narrative  with  perfectly  common-place  summaries  of  the 
progress  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith's  Claymore  ;  a  Story  of  the 
'45  (Skeftington,  6s.  net),  is  not  so  bad  as  the  first  recorded 
remark  of  the  hero:  "With  all  due  respect,  my  lord,  I  am 
not  a  fool,  and,  certcs,  I  am  no  longer  a  boy"  would  lead  one 
to  expect.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  fighting  and  adventures 
in  the  Highlands,  and  heroism  and  villainy  in  profusion. 
Oddly  enough,  the  heroine,  who  dons  the  kilt  and  leads,  her 
clan  into  action,  behaves  witli  courtesy'  to  tlie  hero  tliroughout, 
and  heaps  liini  early  with  honour  instead  of  the  insults  and 
misunderstandings  which  would  have  been  only  natural 
(in  a  novel)  from  a  young  lady  in  her  position. 


The  Enthusiastic  Professor 

VV'lien  Sir  Artimr  yuiller-Couch  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Dr.  Verrall  as  Edward  VII.  Professor  of  English  Literature 
at  Cambridge,  it  was  fairly  certain  that  he  would  infuse  a 
new  meaning  into  the  ordinary  reading  of  professorial  duties. 
It  was  not  guessed,  however,  even  by  the  most  far-seeing, 
that  he  would  enter  into  the  University  with  so  much  en- 
thusiasm, that  he  would  direct  it  so  wisely,  or  that  he  would 
achieve  such  good  results  as  he  has  done.  His  second  volume 
of  lectures.  Studies  in  Literature  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  los.  6d.  net),  filled  out  with  essays  from  other 
sources,  shows  in  a  very  precise  manner  how  he  conceives 
his  duties  and  gives  good  hope  that  from  this  centre  of  ardency 
an  influence  may  spring  which  will  liaxe  a  considera]>le  effect 
on  the  next  generation  of  English  writers  and  critics.  For 
to  Sir  Arthur,  literature  is  a  live  tiling,  not  dead,  an  art,  not 
a  science,  a  thing  for  use  in  daily  life,  not  an  ornament  to  be 
kept  on  shelves  behind  glass  doors.  He  has  had  sufficient 
courage  to  lecture  on  the  poetry  of  Meredith  and  Hardy, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  Donne,  Herbert,  and  Vaughan.  He  finds 
himself  able  to  deal  with  questions  of  the  future  and  to 
recommend  the  practice  of  unrhymed  lyric  verse  in  English. 
He  wishes  the  school  of  EngUsh  literature  over  whicli  he 
presides  to  be  as  modern  and  actual  as  possible  ;  and  he 
asks  the  heretical  question:  "And  after  all,  what  does  it 
matter  to  this  large  world  in  the  long  run  if  a  tripos  candidate 
should  pronounce  a  mistaken  judgment  on  the  merits  of 
Lascelles  Abercrombie,  John  Masefield,  or  John  Drink- 
water  ?  "  It  is  true  that  his  exuberance  overcomes  his  caution 
and  that  not  all  of  the  theories  he  puts  forward  will  bear 
close  examination.  His  "sincere  belief"  that  a  great  genius 
who  lived  somewhere  on  or  about  the  Border  is  responsible 
for  all  the  beauty  of  our  ballad-poetry  is  a  trifle  fantastic, 
especially  when  one  considers  that  the  best  ballads  occur 
on  the  Continent,  not  only  with  the  same  story  but  also  with 
the  same  form  as  in  England.  But  this — if  a  fault  at  all — 
is  a  fault  on  the  right  side';  for  there  is  nothing  that  has 
done  more  to  give  the  word  "professor"  an  evil  connotation 
than,  the  ordinary  professor's  inability  to  move  without  a 
whole  battery  of  tangible,  though  sometimes  equally  fantas- 
tically applied,  evidence  to  prove  the  least  of  his  points. 
And,  unlike  most  professors,  he  returns  again  and  again  to 
the  question  of  practice  : 

I  want  [he  says]  indeed.   Prose  "in  widest  commonalty 

spread."     I  desire — to'*put  it  on  merely  practical  grounds, 

using   a   fairly   recent  example — that   among   us   we   make 

it  impossible  to  do  again  what  our  Admiralty  did  with  the 

battle  of  Jutland,  to  win  a  victoiy  at  sea  and  lose  it  in  a 

dispatch.     And   I   use  this  illustration  because  many  who 

will  hardly  be  convinced  that  a  thing  is  worth  doing  well 

for  its  own  sake,  may  yet  listen  when  you  show  them  that 

to    do   it    ill,    inditterently,    laxly,    means    piiblic    damage. 

Tliere  used  to  be  a  saying  in  the  Fleet — and  it  should  have 

reached    the    Admiralty — that    "nigh-enough   is    the   worst 

man  in  the  ship." 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  Cambridge,  perhaps  for  English 

letters  at  large,   when  Sir  Arthur  was  appointed  ;    and  in 

his  printed  lectures  wc  have  only  the  first  instalnieirt  of  tlie 

fruits  of  the  appointment. 

Trade  and  Politics  in  the  Far  East 

Sir  .Arthur  would  find,  I  am  sure,  in  Mr.  Frederic  Coleman's 
The  Far  East  Unveiled  (Cassell,  7s.  6d.  net)  a  text  for  another 
lecture ;  for  it  is  clumsily  written,  so.  much  so  tJiat 
in  some  places  it  needs  careful  thought  to  discover  what  sort 
of  impression  the  writer  is  seeking  to  produce.  But  it  is 
to  be  commended  as  a  very  careful,  conscientious  and  well- 
informed  inquiry  into  the  political  and  economic  situation 
in  the  Far  East  during  iqi6.  Mr.  Coleman  was  principally 
anxious  to  learn  the  intentions  of  Japan  with  regard  to  China 
and  whether  the  much-quoted  "Open  door"  in  Manthuria 
was  actually  being  maintained,  and  to  this  end  he  interviewed 
all  the  leading  politicians  and  publicists,  in  both  countries, 
on  whom  he  could  lay  his  hands.  His  eventual  judgment, 
while  not  wholly  favourable  to  the  Japanese,  exonerates 
them  from  all  charges  of  having  closed  the  Manchurian  "  door" 
in  violation  of  their  pledges.  Those  who  wish  to  gain  a 
sound  and  well-based  view  of  the  situation  ill  tlie  Far  East 
can  hardly  do  better  than  pick  their  way  tlirouglj  Mr.  Cole- 
man's clumsy,  but  instructive,  pages. 

Petek  BEll. 
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TETE-A-TETE     TALKS 


Said  Babs  to  Belinda,  "  'Tis  plain  as  my  hat 
That  our  Elders  don't  know  what  on  earth  to  be  at  ! 
TTiey  discourse  of  '  young  girls  being  seen  and  not  heard, 
Which    dear  Reggie  and  Dick  would  consider  absurd  !  " 

Said   Belinda  to  Babs,  as  she  powdered  her  face — 
"  Aged   Parents  must  really  be  put  in  their   place  ! 
Mine  object  to  a  latch  key — late  nights— the  Savoy — 
And  are  ready  to  swoon  if  1   mention  a  Boy  ! 

Said  Babs  to  Belinda,  "They  talk  about  School, 
But  1   won't  be  a  frump  or  a  spectacled  fool  ; 
As  for  History  and  Maps— 'tis  far  wider  to  wait — 
When  we've  entered  Berlin  I'll  remember  the  date  !  " 

Said  Belinda  to  Babs,  "  Bother  Euclid  and  stuff  ! 
All  my  sweet  litde  '  Subs '  teach  me  more  than  enough — 
How  to  live  upon  '  chocs,'  how  to  kiss  and  forget — 
How  to  savour  Jlbdullas  divine  Cigarette  !" 


AB  DULL  AS 

SPEAK    FOR  THEMSELVES 
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The  Smallest  of  our  Allies :  By  G.  C.  Williamson 


IT  is  probable 
that  if  one 
asked  a  near 
acquaint- 
ance or  the 
■man  in  the  street 
to  recount  the  Hst 
of  the  nations  and 
Powers  who  were 
our  allies  in  the 
war,  one  of  them 
would  be  left  out 
of  the  reckoning 
and  the  sovereign 
republic  of  San 
Marino  be  entirely 
ignored 

It  is  the  small- 
«'s  t  State  in 
Europe  ;  it  is  also 
the  most  ancient 
of  existing  repub- 
lics. It  was  born 
free,  and  it  has 
remained  free;  and 
it  must  never  be 
forgotten  withal 
that  it  is  a  State  in 
ithe  full  sense  of  the 
-word,  as  it  exer- 
cises full  and  com- 
plete sovereignty 
■over    its    people. 

It  is  not  on  a  par  with  the  republic  of  Andorra  or  the 
principality  of  Monaco.  It  possesses  legislative  and  judicial 
autonomy,  and  enjoys  absolute  independence. 

We  have  visited  and  stayed  in  all  three  of  the  small  States 
5ust  mentioned,  but,  of  the  three,  San  Marino  is  by  far  the 
most  important  and  the  most  interesting,  and  is  the  only 


San   Marino 

The  Rock,   the  Cathedral,   and   the  Palace 


one     which      has 
definitely  declared 
war  on   Germany 
and    Austria    and 
attached    itself  to 
the  Allies.     It   is 
but   a  tiny  place, 
its   territory  only 
about    18    square 
miles,  its  popula- 
tion under  10,000, 
and   its  miniature 
army,     for    home 
defence,  under  roo, 
all  told  ;  but  it  is 
resolutely  on  our 
side,  and  its  inhab- 
itants have  gladly 
joined  the  Italian 
Army,    of    which 
before  they   were 
somewhat  jealous, 
and  have,  many  of 
them,  given  their 
lives  or  their  limbs 
in     this    gigantic 
fight  for    reedom. 
Liberty     mean  s 
so    much    to    the 
man  from  San 
Marino.      Libertas 
is    the    motto    on 
the  official  coat-of- 
arms.     The  figure  of  "Liberty,"  crowned ]with  three  towers 
denoting  the  three  towns  of  the  repubhc,  adorns  its  postage 
stamps,  and  the  crown  of  sovereignty  stands  above  the  towers. 
Liberty  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  State,  which  was  founded 
by  Marius  in  the  days  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  and 

(Continued  on  page  36). 


Isn't    it  well 
Worth  While? 

"And  now  I  must  thank  the-  Association  most 
■  heartily  and  sincerely  for  all  they  have  done  for  me 
since  the  War.  The  continual  arrival  of  different 
parcels,  which  are  so  welcome,  seems  wonderful,  so 
I  have  wanted  for  nothing  materially. 
June  I'ith,  1918.  "  H.  R." 

THUS  writes  a  prisoner  who  has  been 
interned  since  the  beginning  of  the  War, 
and  numberless  others  tell  of  the  joy  and 
comfort  derived  from  the  parcels  sent  them 
from  Home. 

10/-  will  supply  one  parcel 

but  any  subscription,  however  small,  is  thankfully  re- 
ceived, as  the  need  grows  more  pressing.  Each  week  more 
names  come  in,  and  the  demand  on  our  resources  becomes 
heavier,  while  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  generosity 
of  the  public  for  means  wherewith  to  supply  these  brave 
fellows  with  sheer  necessaries  of  life. 

Who  will  help  us  by  sending 
a   donation  to  the  Founder 

Rev.  HUGH    B.   CHAPMAN.    7    Savoy    Hill,    London,  W.C.2? 

THE  ROYAL  SAVOY  ASSOCIA 
TION    FOR   THE    RELIEF     OF 
BRITISH  PRISONERS    OF  WAR 

President:  Vice  Pretident: 

The  Countess  of  Plymonlh.  Udy  Phyllis  Windsor  Clive. 

Chairntn : 
Mr.  D.  N.  Shaw, 

Rtiiittred  under  the  War  Charities  Ad- 
Authorised  by  the  Central  Prisoners  of  War  Committee. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CASSELL 

Present  the  following  striking  volumes 


'Ready  Aug.  15. 

DR.  MUEHLON'S 
DIARY 

Large  crown  8vo,  234  pages.      5/-  net. 

Consists  of  Notes  written  early  in  the 

War   by  a  Director  of  Krupp's,  who 

resigned    bis  post  at  a  sacrifice   of 

some  £20,000  a  year,  to  free  himself 

of     complicity     in     the    greatest 

crime  in  history.     It  shows  how 

the  War  was  engineered  by 

the  Kaiser  and  the  German 

Government. 


Selling  WtlL 
THE 

FAR  EAST  UNVEILED 

By  FREDERIC  COLEMAN- 

Lafg*  crown  8»o,  320  pages.    7/6  net. 

The  author's  recent  book,  "JAPAN 

MOVES  NORTH"  (5/- net),  should 

also  be  read  in  view  of  current 

events. 

ThATitwStatesman  says  of  il— "Packed 

with  most  interestlrg  and  Taluabla 

facts  .  . .  Mr.  Coleman  is  a  keen 

observer  and  1  lively 

narrator." 


Caisell  NooeU  continue  in  great  demand 
At  all  Libraries  and  the   Booksellers 

Arnold  Bennett 

THE   PRETTY   LADY  .th  impression 

I.  A.  R.  Wylie 

TOWARDS    MORNING  3rd  impression 

Gertrude  Page 

FAR  FROM  THE  LIMELIGHT 


3rd  Impression 
2nd  Impression 


Baroness  Orczy 

THE  MAN  IN  GREY 

Talbot  Mundy 

HIRA  SINGH'S  TALE         3rd  impression 
Elinor  Mordaunt 

THE   PENDULUM  2nd  impression 

David  Lyall 

AN    ENGLISH    ROSE  2nd  impression 

J.  C.  Snaith 

MARY  PLANTAGENET  2nd  impression 

Price  71'  net  each 

La  Bell^  Sauvage,  London,  E.G. 4 
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The    open    fighting    now 
going    on    demands 

much  more  of  our  gallant  horses  than  did  the 
trench  fighting  of  last  year. 

Those  broken  and  wounded  must  be  nursed  back  to 
take  their  place  in  the  "  firing  line."  A  lack  of  gun 
and  other  transport  would  be  perilous  to  our  Army. 

Ourmilitar}-  success,  apart  from  all  humane  feeling 
for  otir  "horse  allies,"  requires  their  care  and 
cure.  This  demands  much  expenditure,  and  the 
R.S.P.C.A.  is  confident  of  your  generous  subscrip- 
tion to  the  R.S.P.C.A.  Fund. 


Another    Hospital 
500    Horses 


for 


is  one  of  the  many  War  necessities  for  which  the 
R.S.P.C.A.  Fund  asks  your  help  to-day.  We  are 
als6  asked  to  supply 

14  Motor  Horse  Ambulances, 
costing  £1,000  each. 

If  14  of  the  ever-generous  readers  of  "  Land  & 
Water  "  would  like  to  provide  explicitly  for  these, 
we  should  be  free  to  devote  to  the  Hospital  the 
whole  of  the  welcome  smaller  gifts  coming  in 
response  to  this  appeal.    Need  we  remind  you  that 

The    R.S.P.C.A.     Fund 

For  Sick  and  Wounded  Horses  at  the  Front 

is  the  only  fund  authorised  by  the  Army  Council  to  assist 
the  A.V.C.  Its  work  is  appreciated  by  everybody  from 
Commander-in-Chief  down  to  our  horse-loving  Tommies. 
Every  one  Enghsh  loves  a  horse.  Every  one  "  out  there  " 
ultimately  depends  on  the  horse.  What  can  you  send  to- 
day, please— per  form  below— towards  the  urgently  needed 


£30,000 


Tbe  ceil  ol  Ibis  Adverliumem  i>  ttnerously  borac 
by  •  (rout  ol  well-known  sporlsmen  and  horse 
levcn.    Tke  laoaey  yon  lend  now  (ocs  lo  tbe  borscs. 
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CONTRIBUTION     FORM 

Please  fill  in  tliis  form  and  send  with  your  remittance  to 
the  R.S.P.C.A.  Fund,  Dept.  B.N.  19,  105  JermynSt.,  S.W.i 

I  enclose  £ T towards  the  ^30,000  needed  now  for 

the  aid  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  British  Horses  in  France. 

Name 

A  ddress 

p.c.B.B.N'.i9.  Date 


—NEW  BODLEY  HEAD  BOOKS— 


STEPHEN 
LEACOCK 


A  fresh  collection  of  good  things 
by    the    Author    of    "Literary 
Lapses,"     "Nonsense    Novels," 
"  Further  Foolishness,"  etc. 
5/.  net. 


FRENZIED 
FICTION 


THIRD     LARGE    EDITION.  :j 

"Stephen  Leacock  has  firmly  established  himself  in  pubUc  favour 

pleased  with  "Frenzied  "eicUon."— Evening  Standard. 


MURIEL 
HINE 


A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of 
"Autumn,"     'The  Individual," 
"Half    in     Earnest,"      "April 
Panhazard,"  "  Earth,"  etc. 
6/.  net. 


THE  BEST 
IN  LIFE 


A  charming  story  of  an  adventurous  young  girl  who  sets  out  to 
"^Tl  the  realisation  of  her  fugitive  dream  ^ofthrbest  In  Ufe- 
and  ands  it  beside  the  blue  waters  of  romantic  Venice. 


WAR  THE  LIBERATOR  and  other 
Pieces.  By  ihe  late  K.  A.  MACKIN- 
TOSH, M.C.,  Author  of  "  A  Highland 
Regiment."  With  Portrait  and  Me- 
moir.    5/.  net. 

"E.   A.  Mackintosh   will  rank  high  in 
the  brotherhood  of  soldier-poets."— 

Morning  Post. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  ANDREW 
MELVILL.  1624  J672.  ind  the  Wnrs  ol 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  ByTORICK 
AMEER-ALl.  With  a  Foreword  by 
General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton.  With 
Illustrations.      Demy  8vo.     10/6  net. 


ROUMANIA:  Yesterday  and  To-day 

f?y  Mrs.  WILL  GORDON,  Author  of 
A  Woman  in  the  Balkans."  With 
an  introduction  and  two  chapters  by 
H.M.  Queen  of  Roumania,  a  frontis- 
piece by  Louis  Raemaekers,  and  other 
Illustrations.     10/6  net. 


A  New  South  African  Novel. 

THE  LAWS  OF  CHANCE.     By  F.  E. 

6/-  net. 


MILLS  YOUNG. 


CASTING  OUT  FEAR.     By  the  Hon 

Mrs,  LIONEL  GUEST. 
The  author  sees  in  Fear  the  root  of  all 
unhappiness,   and  shows,  in  simulating 
and  bright  fashion,  how  each  kind  of  Fear 
can  be  c»it  out.     2/6  net. 


IF  WE  RETURN :  Letters  ol  a  Soldier 
ol  Kitchener's  Army.  By  G.  B.  MAN- 
WARING.     3/6  net. 

"  It  is  a  healthy  book,  and  has  the  great 
recommendation  of  reality." — 

British  Wttkly. 


ASIA   MINOR.     By  WALTER  A 

HAWLEY,     Auhor     of     "Oriental 
Rugs,"    Illustrated,     12/6  net. 


THE  GREATER  PATRIOTISM.    The 

Public  Addresses  of  JOHN  LEWIS 
GRIFFITHS,  American  Consul- 
General  at  London,  with  a  Memoir 
by  CAROLINE  HENDERSON 
GRIFFITHS,  and  an  Introduction  by 
Hilaire  Belloc,    6/.  net. 


THE     BUSINESS     OF    WAR.     Bv 

ISAAC     F.     MARCOSSON.       Illus- 
trated.    5/.  net. 


JOHN  LANE,  THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  ST.,  W.l 


CHATTO  &*  WINDUS 


IN  THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

"^  -^nS'i^moc2^.'«'k!;s'iS;s^-^i:to«.^-»  "• 

EMINENT  VICTORIANS 

By  LVTTON  STRACHEY.        Third  Itnpression.        Demy  8vo,  10,.  6d.  net. 

NATIONALITY  6"  GOVERNMENT 

By    ALFRED    E.    ZIMMERN,    Author    of    "  The    Greek    Commonwealth." 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A  FLOATING  HOME 

B,  CYRIL  lONIDKand  J   B   A       INS.     lUustrated  from  Water-colours  by 
ARNOLD  BENNETT.     Lge.  Fcap.  4to,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE   TITLE 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT.    A  New  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.    Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON.        Six  ediUons  in   as  many  months!         Cr    8vo 
Cloth.    53.  net. 

THE    BOOK    OF    RECITATIVES 

he  work  of  a  young  French  Sol 
MERE.  Printed  in  Colours, 
printed  on  yellum  and  signed  I 

POT-BOILERS 

book  for   all    who   read  .Mr, 
Cr.  8vo,  6s.  n«t, 

FATHER  NOAH 

ITWORTH.     A  New  Episode  of  t 
2s.  8d.  net. 

97  &  99   ST.   MARTIN'S  LANE,   LONDON,  W.C.  2 


Also  ij  copies  spcciaUy  printed  on  rellum  and  signed  by  the  Author,  /e  Bs.  nit. 


By   CLIVE    BELL.      A   book  for   all    who   read  .Mr,  Bell's    brilliant  "  Art  " 

Cr.  8vo,  6s.  n«t. 


By  GEOFFREY    WHITWORTH.     A  New  Episode  of  the  riood.      Poll  8™ 
2s.  6d.  net.  ' 
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{Continved  from  page  34). 

has  been  free  and  independent  ever  since,  having  only  once 
been  occupied,  and  then  by  the  Papal  troops  under  Cardinal 
Alberoui  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  That 
occupation  was  but  for  a  few  days  only,  as  an  appeal  to 
Clement  XII.,  setting  forth  its  histor\',  obtained  an  imme- 
diate order  emphasising  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  choose 
their  own  government,  and  the  Papal  troops  were  withdrawn. 
Napoleon  tried  to  suppress  the  republic,  but  its  valiant 
statesman,  Antonio  Onofri,  maintained  so  complete  a  neu- 
trality that  his  republic  vindicated  its  right  to  separate 
treatment,  and  Napoleon,  with  the  gift  of  a  gun  [which  has 
never  yet  been  fired]  rescinded  his  decree. 

San  Marino  is  ruled  by  two  Captains-General — one  from 
patrician  an(;i  one  from  plebeian  ranks — and  by  a  council 
of  sixty  heads  of  families,  who  must  be  laymen,  and  who 
sit  for  life.  The  Regents  or  -Captains  hold  office  for  six 
months — not  longer — and  cannot  •  be  re-elected  for  three 
years  after  their  term  of  office  has  expired. 

While  Regents,  they  are  reheved  from  every  other  charge, 
have  full  personal  immimity,  and  take  precedence  of  all. 
From  the  Council  of  60  is  elected  a  Coimcil  of  12,  a  con- 
sultative and  judicial  body  ;  but  the  60  is,  in  fact,  the 
sovereign  prince,  head  of  the  State,  and  interpreter  of  its 
laws,  the  Regents  being  the  physical  embodiment  of  the 
Prince,  for  whom  they  act  and  sign.  In  this  way  the  republic 
is  unique  in  its  government,  and  the  Prince— that  is,  the 
Council — perpetual.  Every  six  months  the  heads  of  all 
families  re-assert  their  rights,  meeting  and  presenting  to 
the  new  Regents  their  demands  or  remonstrances.  Further- 
more, in  the  60  no  near  relations  must  be  included,  every 
class  being  fairly  represented  and  every  hearth  furnishing 
its  contribution  to  the  governing  power.  The  code  of  its 
laws  has  been  published — a  copy  is  before  us.  It  is  based 
on  Roman  law,  is  extremely  simple  and  dignified,  while  its 
agricultural  regulations,  forming  a  real  manual  of  agricul- 
ture, are  taken  from  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  and  the  writings 
of  Alamanni.  Its  judge  must  be  a  stranger,  and  is  elected 
for  three  years,  and  the  appeal  from  his  decision  has  been 
for  generations  to  an  English  judge  in  high  position  ;  but 
it  is  very  long  since  any  appeal  was  made  by  this  law- 
abiding  and  obedient  people. 

As  to  economics,  its  revenue  exceeds  its  expenses,  and  in 


consequence  its  roads  and  canals  are  perfect,  and  its  house 
property  in  excellent  order. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  which  San  Marino  is 
placed  (2,735  feet)  one  looks  down  on  the  surrounding 
country  and  on  the  Adriatic,  gazing  upon  a  highly  cultivated 
and  prosperous  country. 

As  one  drives  to  it  from  Rimini,  one  is  struck  by 
a  special  feature.  San  Marino  contains  no  beggars :  it 
allows  no  begging.  From  the  moment  the'  carriage  crosses 
the  boundary  line  all  begging  ceases,  and  every  family 
appears  to  be  prosperous,  happy,  and  contented. 

These  are  the  people  that  of  their  own  free  will  have 
joined  us  in  arms. 

They  could  have  remained  neutral,  there  w^s  no  power 
to  compel  their  alliance ;  they  stand  alone  on  their  mountain 
solitudes,  and  have  their  own  interests  to  consider.  They 
are  somewhat  unsympathetic  towards  their  Italian 
neighbours,  whose  language  they  speak  and  with  whom 
they  inter-marry,  and  they  jiave  their  own  treaties,  including 
one  of  extradition,  and  their  independence  is  fully  accepted 
all  over  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  the  cry  of  freedom  roused  the  Sammarinesi 
with  instant  effect,  and  the  towns  of  Sferravalle,  Borgo, 
San  Marino,  ?ind  St.  Leo  have  quicklj'  lost  most  of  the  meri 
of  fighting  age;  the  women  are  now  pruning  the 
vines  and  olives-  and  gathering  in  the  crops,  while  the  men 
are  bravely  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Italian  forces. 
Their  country  is  so  beautiful  and  so  interesting  that  to  them 
it  must  have  been  a  harder  wrench  than  usual  to  leave  it 
and  fight ;  but  German  victory  would  have  meant  loss  of 
all  that  San  Marino  holds  dear,  and  hence  their  noble  decision. 

It  was  in  San  Marino  that  Cagliostro  died  in  1794.  It 
was  there  that  Cav  Borghesi,  one  of  the  greatest  classical 
scholars  of  modern  Italy,  resided.  It  was  there  that 
Melchiore  Delfico  wrote  his  History ;  but  far  greater  than 
all  these  names  are  the  traditions  of  its  ancient  freedom 
and  the  memories  of  its  generous  hospitality.  It  may  be 
the  smallest  State  since  the  days  of  Greece,  it  may  be  so 
unimportant  in  size  and  population  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
being  forgotten  ;  but  it  has  held  aloft  the  torch  of  liberty 
for  fourteen  hundred  years,  and  amongst  its  people  the 
flame  burns  as  brightly  and  as  vigorously  as  ever  it 
has  done  through  this  long  and  eventful  period. 


FIRTHS 
ALLOY    STEELS 

For  Aircraft  Engine  Construction. 
Bullet-proof  Plates  for  Armouring 
Aircraft,  Motors,  etc.  Non-Cor- 
rodible  Steel  for  Aeroplane  Parts 


THOS.  FIRTH  &  SONS,  Limited,  SHEFFIELD 
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Supplement  to  Land  &  Water 


FOLLOW     THE    LEAD 

of    the    thousands    of    officers    who    are    fighting  in  the 
Trenches  equipped  with 

Zj^e  fkmous 

/Moscow" 

\^         SERVICE    KIT 

Largest  Hock  in  London  ready  for  immediate  wear. 

Field   and    Trench    Boots,    Prismatic    Binoculars,    Compasses, 
Saddlery,  etc.,  and  every  requisite  for  Naval  and  Military  Officers. 

Officers  On  Leave  and  Others 


Will  (iod  an  excellent  selec'ioi  of  Mufti  ready  for  any  emergency. 


MOSS  BROS 

f*-;  20  &  21  KING ST.,lcovENT  ^  ^  «  2t^^ 

3750- >                                                             '  I /-■  A  orvcivt    "'•V.fc      RAND. 
Gtrrari.  4  25.  31   &  32   BEDFORD  ST.,  )  LiAKUtlN  


&  Co. 
Ltd. 

1 6l.  Ai.: 


LONDON." 


SUPER' 

^OOTWEAJi 

for  Off  icerSi 


HOLI'DAr 

'BLOUSE 


Designed  and  made  by 
our  own  workers  from 
rich  quality  crepe  de 
cliine.  Large  collar 
pleated  at  back,  shaped 
frill  in-  front  with  hem- 
stitching and  picot  edge. 
In  ivory,  black,  and  a 
variety  of  pretty  colour- 
ings. 


Price 


29/6 


FUR   RENOVATIONS  AND 
REMODELLING 

should  l>e  put  in  hand  now  as  nearly 
tbewhnli-rtf  thr  expert  English  furriers 

h,v-  -'  't"-  'rrny.    Orders  placed 

f   ■  .rly  fn  the  season  wUl 

;  r  tinent,  which  will  be 

till  1  .>:  the  winter  iiionth«. 


NOTE.— This  Establishmeot  will  b- 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  furthc 
Dotice. 


DebenKam 
&Freel>o 


Vigmopc  Street. 
[Cavendish  Square)  London.^ 

Famous  Cor  over  a  Century 
fopTaate.for  Quel  iH,  for  Value. 


INEXPENSIVE 
REST  GOWNS 

FOR    HOLIDAY    WEAR 

THESE  delightful  and 
useful  gowns  are  made 
from  goo'l  quality  crepe 
de  chine  or  georgette,  and 
are  marked  at  exceptionally 
moderate  prices. 


Tea  Frock,  »s  dketch. 
in  crepe  de  chine  or 
georgette  softly  draped 
bodice,  caught  with 
buckle  and  Anished  at 
neck  with  g  lid  or  silver 
lace.  In  black,  sky,  rose» 
yellow,  saxe,  green, 
brown,  champagne,  and 
white. 

special  Pnc» 


78/6 


FUKS  AT  SUMMER  PRICES. 

Puring  August  and  September  all 
Fur^  will  be  marked  at  Special  Sum- 
mer prices.  Fur  reno\ations  and 
remodelling  should  be  put  in 
hand  now.  The  new  winter  models 
are  all  in  stock  and  can  be  copied. 


MARSHALL! 
SNELGROVE 

VERE-STREET  ANt>OXKOBr)-STHEET 

.  LONDON  W  ^^ 


NOTE. — This    Establishment    will    be 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  further  notice. 
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HOLIDAY 

IVrappers 


Practical,  dainty  and  be- 
coming, made  by  our  own 
workers  from  high-grade 
materkils. 

Wrapper  {as  sketch),  in  good 
quality  vvoolback  satin,  with 
large  collar  and  cuffs  of  cream 
Schappe  crSpt'  in  scalloped 
design.  A  very  comfortable 
garment  and   easy  to  pack 

In  pink,  sky  and  mauve. 


Special 
Price 


69/6 


FUR  RENOVATIONS  AND 
REMODELLING 

should  be  put  in  hand  now,  as  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  expert  English  furriers 
have  joLn«d  the  army.  Orders  placed 
for  renovations  early  in  the  season  will 
prevent  disappointment,  which  will  be 
unavoidabl*  durin^r  the  winter  months. 


NOTE.— This  EsUblishmcnt  will  be " 
dosed  on  Saturdays  until  further 
notice. 


Debenham 
&Fpeebocly 


'UMmmf/ 

Wigmope  Street. 

(Covvndish  Square)  LondoiLV.  1 

Famous  for  over  a  Century 
farTsste,(br  Quality,  for  Value. 


INEXPENSIVE 
TAILOR 
SHIRTS 

FOR  HOLIDAY  WEAR 

ALL  our  shirts  are  our 
own  exclusivedesigns. 
They  are  exceptional- 
ly well  cut  from  dependable 
materials,  and  entirely  fiH 
the  present  demand  for 
practical  and  becoming 
shirts  at  a  particularly 
moderate  price. 


TiJIor  Shirt,  «s 

sketch,  in  cream  wash- 
ing crepe,  with  collar 
of  a  contrasting  shade, 
inset  sleeve,  and  full 
gathered  fronts  fastened 
with  one  large  pearl 
button.  ShadL'S  of  col- 
lar :  Sky,  pink,  and 
biscuit. 

Price 


2916 


FURS  AT  SUMMER  PRICES 

During  Au^st  and  September  »ll  Tuts 

Will    be    marked  at   special    Summer 

Prices. 

Fur      renovations      and       remodelling 

fhi  u'd  be  put  in  hand  now.     The  new 

Winter  Models  are  now  in  stock  and 

can  be  co|>ied. 


MARSHALL! 
SNELGROVE 

VE RE-STREET  AND- OXfOBD-STKEET 


LONDONVi'  i 


NOTE. — This  Establishment  will  be  closed  on 
Saturdays  until  further  notice. 


IMPORTANT    PRIVATE    SALE    OF 

FURNITURE^  CARPETS 
PIANOFORTES 

AND      GENERAL     HOUSEHOLD      EFFECTS. 

Exceptionally     fine     quality      SECOND-HAND,      CENUINE     and 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  ANTIQUE,  and  various  Objects  of  Art. 

'THE    FURNITURE    and    FINE    ART    DEPOSITORIES,    LTD., 
*      have  been  favoured  with  instructions  to  OFFER  for  IMMEDIATE 

PRIVATE  SALE  the  ENTIRE  CON'PENTS  of  several  TOWN  and 

COUNTRY    RESIDENCES. 
A    LIMITED    NUMBER    OF   PHOTOGRAPHIC   ILLUSTRATED 

t^     C.\TALOGUES  ARE  NOW  READY  (sent  post  free),  and  should 

be  applied  for  at  once  to  save  disappointment. 

ENORMOUS  COLLECTION  OF  DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE, 
in  styles  of  Chippendale.  Sheraton,  Adams,  also  Gothic,  Eliza- 
bethan, and  Jacobean.  DRAWING  ROOMS  in  styles  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XV.,  include  some  choice  specimens  of  carved  and  gilt  also 
waxed  walnut  cabinets,  tables,  etc.,  many  finely  upholstered  Chester- 
field settees  and  lounge  ea,sy  chairs,  choicely  decorated  satinwood, 
also  English  and  Continental  lacquered  furniture  in  varioss  colours, 
decorated  in  Chinese  taste,  including  rare  specimen  of  BLACK  .\ND 
GOLD  LACQUERED  COFFER  ON  STAND  of  CHARLES  II. 
PERIOD,  EMPIRE  PEDESTAL  SOFA,  originally  the  property  of 
Napoleon  ;  Tapestry  Panels  of  Forestry  and  Hunting  Scenes,  etc. 
2  Cn  (COMPLETE  BEDROOM  SUITES,  complete,  in  rich  satin- 
JJ^  wood,  etc.,  from  logs.  up  to  400  gs.,  large  quantity  of  Old 
English  bow-front  and  other  chests,  wardrobes,  etc.,  REAL  PERSIAN 
and  other  carpets,  linen,  silver,  plate,  bronzes,  pictures,  china,  and 
old  cut  glass,  electroliers,  and  other  objects  of  art  too  numerous  to 
mention  here. 

A     LIMITED     QUANTITY     OF     CATALOGUES     ONLY     FREE 
^  ON   APPLICATION. 

Any  item  selected  at  once  and  secured  by  payment  of  deposit 
can  remain  stored  free  for  12  months.  Goods  delivered  anywhere — 
town,  country,  or  shipped  for  abroad. 

'     CAB    FARES    FRO.M     ANY    PART    OF    LONDON. 
Also  Railway  Fares  allowed  to  all  customers. 
Business  Hours  every  day,  nine  till  seven.     'Phone,  3,472  North. 
The  foUoyving  number  motor  buses  pass  Park  Street,  Islington  : 
No.  4,  No.  19,  No.  43. 

THE  FURNITURE  &  FINE  ART  DEPOSITORIES.  Ltd. 

(by  Royal  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  King  of  Spain), 

48-50  PARK  STREET,  UPPER  STREET,  ISLINBTON,  LONDON.  N.I 


v>.'esT 


Wherever  it  may  be  there  is  nothing 
more  refreshing  than  a  wash  with 

WRIGHT'S 

Coal  Tar  Soap 

THE 

SOLDIERS*  SOAP. 

Remember  this  when  you  send  him  a  parcel. 
6d.per  Tablet. 
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SERVICE  CLOTHES 


To  those  who  order  their 
service  clothes  from  us  we 
assure  fine,  wear-resisting 
materials,  skilful  cutting, 
honest  tailor-work,  and 
more-  the  certain  advantage 
of  ripe  experience. 

A  good  name  among  sports- 
men for  nearly  a  century  is 
a  sure  measure  of  our  par- 
ticular ability  in  breeches- 
making,  to  which  gratifying 
testimony  is  now  also  given 
by  the  many  recommenda- 
tions from  officers. 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable 
us  to  meel^  immediate  require- 
ments, we  keep  on  hand  a  number 
of  pairs  of  breeches,  or  we  can 
cut  and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 
day,  and  complete  the  next  day, 
if  urgently  wanted. 


Patlirns  and  Ftrm  for  stlf-measurem*nt  al  regutM 


GRANT  AND  COGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 

Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 
all  k'"ds  0/  High-class  Sporting  Guns 

and  Rifles, 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd. ,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 


Head   Offices  and   Showrooms  : 


WEAMAN    STREET 


BIRMINGHAM 


London    Depot  : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


(Patent 

No. 

12699 
-1909) 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

Horn  ixUnsivly  h  OfficTt  of  His 
Mainty's    and   thi    Allitil   Forcu. 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


litine  t^vlillVfh  i\en-JrayabU 
I  I  TPTON'S  Always  look  Neat  and  Smart.  They  are  moat  moderate 
L-'-'*  1  Wl'l  O  -^  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from  all  High-class  Military 
PUTTE  E  S      Tailor,  and  Hosiers 

//  ordered,  Pulleet  made  ipeeially  to  wind  on  the  reverse  way,  and  to   fasten    the   tape 
round  the  ankle  for  riding. 

ASK  FOR  LUPrON'S  PUTTkF.S. 


Manufac   ASTRACHANS   Ltd.,   Albert   Mill,    Allan   St.,    BRADFORD. 

tilted    by  London  Aunt:  A.  STRICKLASD,  It  Bow  Lane,  B.C. 

■  WHOLESALE  ONLY.  —  = 


The  Original  Cording' s,  Es'td.  1839  ■- 


Campaigning 

Waterproof  Boots, 

"  Your  'Newmarket'  Boots  are  just  splendid 

I  wore  them  in  the  trenches  in  water  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  on  a  long 
march  from  9  p.m.  to  3.30  a.m.,  and  my  feet  were  perfectly  dry  and  warm. 
For  marching  they  are  most  comfortable."  (Exlract  friyrv  an  Ojjiccr'slelter.) 


Our  "  Newmarket  "  boots  are  "  just  splen- 
did," because  the  material  is  so  good  and 
the  workmanship  unusually  skilful  and 
thorough. 

The  legs  are  made  of  a  tough-wearing  tan 
twill,  interlined  with  a  stout  layer  of  pure 
rubber,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  "  fife  " 
of  such  boots  depends  principally  on  the 
quality  ai)d  substance  of  this  hidden  inter- 
lining. Special  tan  leather  covers  the  foot- 
part,  and  only  seasoned  first-grade  sole 
leather  is  used. 

The  fitness  of  these  boots  for  milita^'wear 
has  been  fully  proved  by  a  large  number  of 
officers,  many  of  whom  formerly  used  them 
for  fishing  and  shooting. 

The  demand  at  one  time  was  greater  than  we 
could  meet,  but  we  now  have  all  sizes  in 
stock,  or  we  can  make  specially  in  excep- 
tional cases. 


To  order,  pleaac  state  aize  of  boot 
worn,  or  give  pencilled  outline  of  foot 
in  sock,  and,  if  first  transaction,  add 
remittance  (110/-  is  the  price),  which 
will  be  returned  at  once  if  the  boots 
are  not  approved,  or  give  bosiness 
reference  and  home  address- 


Al  request,  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  of  Waterproof  Coats,  Boots,  Portable  Baths,  Air  Beds. 


WATERPROOFERS 
LTD.  TO  H.M.  THE  KING 


J.  C.  CORDING  &  CS 

Only  Addressts: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.  1,  &  35  sx.  james's  st.,  s.  w.i 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

m  PEACE  a/ft/  WAR 

gEFORB    THE    WAR    B.S.A.  RiHea  held   first  place    in  popularity 
because   they    combined    th«    highest    quality    and   accuracy   with   low 
cost.     These  eharacleristics  were   the  result  of  expert  designing,  the  use  oF 
highest  grade  materials  and  extensive  Facilities. 

QURING    THK    WAR    the    B.S.A.    plant,    now  vasrfy    extended, 
has  been  devoted   exclusively  to  the  manu'^acture  of  the  millions  of 
Lee-Enfield    Ri(I«a   and    Lewis    Machine    Guns    required    (or    our    great 
Imperial  Arroiea. 

A  FTI  R    THE    WAR   the    great    reputation   of    B.SA.    productiona. 
retained  and  Increased  in   the  heavy  stress  of  war,  will  ensure  that 
(he  B.S.A.  sporting  and   match  r  flea  and  guns  will  embody  all  the  features 
that  the  most  discriminating  sportsman  can  possibly  desire. 


Thr  U.S.A.  Lee-Eaieta  Military  an4  Naral  Rifle. 

The  Lewis  Machine  Gud»  made  by  the 
B.S.A.  Co.,  Lt4. 

fre:e: 

Send  for  a  ccpy  •/  "  RiA*  Sighu  and  their  Adjuttmtnti  "  anrf  Ut  ut  nett 

your  namt  and  addr4st  x#   that  tue  may  advise  you  »/  dtvelopmnitt.  , 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO.. 

LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM,  f^^^m^     ENGLAND. 
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Cold 

£11/11 


J.  W.  BENSON 

LTD. 

■Active  5eri;(c«' WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Luminnus  Figures  and  Hands 

Warranted  Timekeepers 

In  Silver  Cases,  ^ith  Screw  Bezel  and 

Back.  £3  15s.      Gold.  £10. 

With   Hunter  or   Hal(-Hun(er   Cover. 

Silver.  £4  4s.      Gold.  £11   Us. 

Others  in  Silver  from  £3  3s. 

Military  Badge  Brooches. 

j'Jny  Regimental  iBodge  'Perfectly 

Modelled. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Sketches  sent  for  approved. 

OLD   BOND  ST.,  W.l 

2  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL.  E.C.4 


FOBTNUM  &  MASON  S 

SELECTED    PROVISIONS. 

The    "AUGUST"    Box. 

NO     COUPONS     REQUIRED. 


Pur«e     de    Fo'es    Gras 
Sardines    a    la    Bordelaise 
Pilchards    in     Oil 
Real    Turtlle    Soup 
Barataria    Prawns 


Shrimp     Paste 
Salmon     Trout 
Greengage    Pudding 
Lemon    Squash 
Assorted    Biscuits 


Price   551   :  1   :  0 

By   Post  to   France  22/6.   to  Mediterranean   26/6, 

Including   Insurance, 


Thousands  of  Fortnum  &  Mason  boxes  are  being  sent  to  Officers  and  Men  of 

tbe   British   Forces.      The  War   Catalogue   of   goods  selected  as  the  result  of 

three  years'  experience  in  this  war  posted  on  application. 


FORTNUM    ©  .  MASON,    LTD., 
J82  PICCADILLY,   LONDON,   W.t. 

Depot  for   Military   "DEXTER"   Weatherproofs. 


-         X  \  ^  ^  .^r. 


Take  a  cycle  ride 

through  the  country  lanes.  You  will  find 
it  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  enjoy- 
able ways  of  spending  your  leisure  time. 
There's  nothing  better  than  fresh  country 
air.  There's  no  better  way  of  getting  it 
than  cycling. 


BICYCLES 

Wew  catalogue  post  free. 

THE     BIRMINGHAM    SMALL    ARMS    CO.,    LTD., 
SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM 


CLASS  IN  CARS 

There  is  that  subtle  atmosphere  of  "class" 
about  Austin  Cars  which  makes  its  appeal 
to  the  careful  buyer.  Both  in  Private  and 
Commercial  Cars  the  workmanship  and 
general  appearance  of  AUSTIN  produc- 
tions display  this  atmosphere  in  a  marked 
degree.  We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  full  particu- 
lars, or  place  your  name  upon  our  Priority 
List   for  post-war    delivery   upon    request. 

THE  AUSTIN  MOTOR  GO.,LD. 


H-ad  OfSce 

Tolrphnne — Kings  Norton  230 

LONDON    

'lolcphcjiie — Mayfair  6230. 

MANCHESTER 

'Iplepluue — City  3573- 

NORWICH 

Trlcphoncs — 105.)  and  1055. 


NORTHFIELD.  BIRMINGHAM 

Telegr.Tins — "  Speedily,  Northfield 

47')-483   OXFORD   STREET.   W_l 

Telegranis — "  Aus,tinette,  Wesdo  " 
l.'iO  DEANSGATE 

Tclei^rams — "  -\uslinette  ** 

1822  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ROAD 

Telegrams — "  Austinette  " 
And    at    PARIS 


LAND  &  WATER 
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Japan  to  the  Rescue  of  Russia 

By  Louis  Raemaekers 


i 


lO 


Land    &    Water 
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LAND&WATER 

5  Chancery  Lane,  London,  IV.C.i.       Tel.  Holborm%i% 
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The  New  Offensive 

ON  Thursday,  August  8th,  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  of  the  Allied  armies 
— the  Fourth  British,  under  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
and  the  First  French  Army,  under  General 
'  Debeny — attacked   that   sector  in  the  line  which 

runs  from  Ville,  on  the  Ancre,  to  Braches,  on  the  Avre,  0 
d  stance  of  about  twenty  miles  running  in  a  direction  slightly 
south-west.  The  surprise  of  the  enemy  in  the  centre,  between 
the  Somme  and  the  brook  called  Luce,  was  complete,  and  the 
use  of  the  new  tanks  completely  broke  the  enemy's  •  line,  so 
that  before  nightfall  the  advance  units  were  at  Framerville, 
nearly  nine  miles  from  their  starting-place.  But  on  the  two 
wings  there  was  serious  resistance ;  the  slight  advance 
made  north  of  the  Somme  was  lost  before  evening,  and  the 
French  on  the  right  had  to  fight  for  four  hours  before  they 
could  get  across  the  Avre  and  use  their  tanks  with  effect. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  right  was  extended  before  nightfall 
by  some  miles.  The  next  day  (Friday)  the  northern  wing 
was  disengaged  b}-  a  new  attack,  in  which  American  troops, 
recruited  in  the  district  of  Chicago,  largely  assisted.  .At 
the  same  time— that  is,-  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday — the 
Canadians  and  Australians  occupied  Lihons,  and  thus  put 
out  of  use  the  railway  supplying  Montdidier  ;  and  coinci- 
dently  with  this  the  right  of  the  First  French  Army  beyond 
Montdidier,  which  had  not  hitherto  come  into  action,  struck 
a  sharp  and  unexpected  blow,  bringing  it  northwards. 
Before  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  French  had 
cut  the  main  road  running  eastwards  out  of  Montdidier, 
and  by  noon  on  Saturday  the  town  was  captured,  and  a 
very  wide  advance  eastwards  of  five  miles  was  made  by  the 
French  in  the  afternoon.  During  this  day  (Saturday),  the 
third  day  of  the  battle,  the  front  was  more  or  less  steadied 
from  the  Matz  River  right  up  to  the  Ancre,  through  the 
arrival  of  reserve  enemy  infantry  and  artillery;  quite  ten 
new  divisions  appeared  upon  the  field.  On  Sunday,  there- 
fore— the  fourth  day  of  the  battle— the  French  still  further 
developed  their  attack  towards  the  right  by  throwing  in 
the  Third  Army,  under  General  Humbert,  which  struck  for 
the  wooded  hills  above  Lassigny.  Considerable  progress  was 
made  in  this  advance  on  the  first  day,  Sunda}' ;  slower 
movement  on  Monday  slightly  increased  the  advantage,  but 
did  not  reach  the  points  on  the  further  side  of  the  range 
whence  observation  can  be  had  over  the  roads  supplying 
the  enemy  front.  At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  the 
struggle  for  these  heights  is  still  in  progress. 

Will  Wilson  visit  England  .? 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  one  Harmsworth  paper  and  denied  bj' 
another  that  President  Wilson  was  about  to  pay  an  official  visit 
I-  o  this  country.     We  do  not  care  what  foundation  there  was  for 


the  statement  or  what  foundation  there  was  for  the  denial.  The 
only  thing  that  concerns  us — and  this  fact  is  indisputable — is 
that  if  President  Wilson  does  not  visit  the  British  Isles 
within  the  next  twelve  months  the  British  public  will  be 
very  disappointed.  We  believe  there  is  no  precedent  for 
an  American  President  visiting  a  foreign  country  during 
his  term  of  office  ;  though  we  believe  that  a  President  has 
been  known  to  cross  the  three-mile  limit  and  get  out  of 
American  territorial  waters.  But  precedents  are  not  our 
concern.  There  is  no  precedent  for  this  war.  There  is  no 
precedent  for  American  participation  in  this  war.  There  is 
no  jirecedent  for  Anglo-American  co-operation  in  war.  We 
believe  that  the  temper  of  the  American  people^not  a 
people  patient  of  old  dead  forms — is  at  present  rather  in 
favour  of  breaking  than  of  obser\'ing  precedents.  We  .cannot 
conceive  that,  should  Mr.  Wilson  decide  that  a  visit  to  Europe 
would  be  desirable,,  the  slightest  objection  will  be  raised  in 
the  United  States.  Anyhow,  that  is  the  concern  of  the 
United  States.  All  that  we,  on  this  side,  can  do  is  to  say 
that  if  a  visit  is  possible  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying 
and  encouraging  to  ourselves.  Ever  since  America  came 
into  the  war  President  Wilson  has  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
the  Alliance  as  no  other  statesman  has  done  ;  and  the  force 
and  vitality  of  his  speeches  and  his  policy  is  attested  by  the 
references  made  to  ihem  not  only  in  the  speeches  of  our  own 
politicians,  but  in  those  of  our  enemies.  We  in  Great  Britain 
have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing  his  presence.  We  have 
welcomed  American  troops,  and  we  have  celebrated  Inde- 
pendence 'Day.  Our  reception  of  an  American  President 
would  finally  demonstrate  that  we  have  at  once  forgotten 
the  frictions  and  learned  the  lessons  of  old  wars. 

Dope 

The  Government  ma}'  be  congratulated  upon  appointing  a 
committee  of  thre'e  to  investigate  what  is  called  "The  Dope 
Scandal,"  though  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  could  not  find  time 
to  pass  legislation  enabling  the  committee  to  take  evidence  on 
oath.  Pending  the  investigation,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  make  definite  statements  with  reference  to  the  matter. 
The  principal  allegations  made  by  the  Select  Committee,  . 
and  amplified  by  the  Daily  Chronicle,  may  be  summarised 
as  follows.  Cellulose  acetate  is  the  main  ingredient  in 
dope  for  aeroplanes.  It  was  made  before  the  war  by  a 
French  and  by  a  Swiss  copipany.  In  July,  1915,  the  War 
Office  invited  the  Swiss  company  (which  had  been  touting 
for  orders  in  Germany)  to  tender,  ignoring  the  French  com- 
pany, which  is  stated  to  have  made  better  stuff  The  Swiss 
company  was  the  only  firm  that  tendered.  It  "made 
promises  which  it  did  not  fulfil,  carried  on  building  operations 
without  consent,  issued  debentures  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Treasury  .  .  .  got  relief  from  income-tax,  from  excess 
profits,  and  finally  got  the  State  to  agree  to  repay  all  its 
capital  expenditure,  although  that  expenditure  was  not 
economical."  In  March,  1916,  the  British  Cellulose  and 
Chemical  Manufacturing  Company  was  registered.  The 
directors  included  two  Swiss  Jews  ;  the  capital  was  £4,000 
in  6d.  shares,  the  holders  including  Vickers,  Ltd.,  Sir  Sam 
Hughes,  Colonel  Grant  Morden,  Captain  E.  Long  (son  of  Mr. 
Walter  Long),  Berthold  Kitzneger,  Harry  Isaacs,  C.  Mendel, 
Moss  S.  Meyers,  the  Prudential  Trust  Co.  and — these  are  tl  e 
heads  of  the  Swiss  company — two  Dreyfuses.  The  Prudential 
Trust  is  a  Canadian  company,  of  which  Colonel  Morden  and 
Colonel  C.  G.  Bryan  (of  the  Ministry  of  Tnformation)  are 
directors.  In  March,  1918,  a  new  company  was  formed,  and 
the  shareholders  exchanged  each  of  their  sixpenny  shares 
for  I4i  £  shares  in  the  new  company.  Sir  Trevor  Dawson 
got  £31,958  shares  and  Colonel  Grant  Morden  £24,722  shares. 
Whilst  this  remarkable  progress  was  being  made  by  share- 
holders (it  is  stated)  the  company  was  supplying  goods 
inferior  to  the  French  cellulose  acetate  (import  of  which  was 
forbidden  by  the  Government),  with  great  delay,  excessive 
capital  expenditure,  and  excessive  profits.  The  Govern- 
ment's committee  has  not  power  to  take  evidence  on  oath. 
But  its  inquiry  will  be  unsatisfactory  unless  it  is  able  to  call 
for  documents,  and  set  reputable  accountants  to  ^he  task  of 
studying  the  finances  and  the  records  of  the  companies  involved. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 


rt< 


Our  New  Blow 


The  Victory  Before  Amiens 


THE  second  of  the  great  operations  undertaken 
by  the  Allies  since  their  recovery  of  the  initiative 
npon  the  i8th  of  last  month  was  opened  by 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  commanding 
and  using  for  this  purpose  the  British  4th  and  the 
French  ist  Armies,  the  former  under  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
the  latter  under  General  Debeny. 

At  the  moment  of  writing — Monday,  August  12th — the 
striking  victory  won  upon  the  first  day  is  being  rapidly 
developed. 


I  propose  to  examine  the  action  in  detail  as  it  proceeded, 
to  point  its  main  objects  and  the  success  of  the  Allied  Armies 
in  attaining  them. 


THE  BATTLEITELD 


To  follow  the  great  battle  in  detail,  we  must  first  of  all 
appreciate  the  ground.  The  main  battlefield  consists  of 
two  portions  divided  by  the  gentle  and  rather  marshy  valley 
of  the  brook  f-ure,  which  ri^es  near  Rosieres  and  falls  into 
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the  Avre  River  at  Hailcs.  The  northern  part  of  tliis  ground 
between  the  brook  Luce  and  parallel  course  of  the  Somme  is 
a  bare  plateau  diversified  only  by  a  few  small  woods,  a  mass 
of  cornland  without  hedges,  dotted  with  a  few  villages  and 
nowhere  presenting  any  serious  natural  obstacles.  Its  name 
is  the  Plateau  of  Santerre,  which  last  word  is  the  local  title 
of  the  whole  countryside. 

The  valley  of  the  Somme,  which  bounds  this  plateau  on 
the  north,  is  wide  and  very  marshy  ;  the  river  itself  is  re- 
duced there  to  Httle  more  than  a  slugeish  brook,  the  main 
part  of  its  water  being  taken  for  the  tmlial  which  has  been 
dug  all  along  the  depression  and  which  is  flanked  everywhere 
by  broad  shallow  ponds,  which  are  impassable  on  account 
of  the  deep  mud  they  cover  and  which  surrounds  them. 
It  is  important  to  appreciate  this  character  of  the  Somme 
valley  as  it  plays  a  great  part  in  the  story  of  the  action. 

South  of  the  Lvice,  the  plateau  (which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Santerre)  reproduces  the  character  of  its  northern  part, 
save  that  it  is  slightly  more  wooded.,  and  though  the  woods 
are  small  and  isolated  they  afford  considerable  obstacles  to 
an  advance,  or  rather  they  would  have  afforded  it  had  they 
been  fully  organised.  A  small  portion  of  the  battlefield  lies 
outside  the  Santerre  district  to  the  north.  It  is  beyond  the 
Somme  and  consists  in  the  triangle  between  Villc  on  the 
Ancre  below  Albert  and  Chipilly  above  the  Somme  valley 
to  the  south.  It  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  the  portion 
upon  which  least  advance  was  made,  and  where  the  enemy 
had  his  best  chances  of  reaction.  But  it  is  only  a  very  small 
belt,  6,000  yards  round  by  less  than  2,000  deep.  All  the 
main  development  of  the  action  took  place  south  of  the 
Somme.  The  original  line  of  the  sector  from  which  the  attack 
was  launched  ran  thus  : 

Leaving  the  valley  of  the  Ancre  at  Ville  it  passed  west 
of  Morlancourt ;  it  came  down  between  the  two  Sailly's 
(Sailly-le-Sec  and  Sailly  Laurette),  then  struck  south-west- 
ward covering  Villers-Bretonncux — where  the  enemy  made  his 
big  effort  some  weeks  ago  to  push  on  to  Amiens— continued 
west  of  south  through  the  wood  of  Hangard,  and  passed  the 
ruins  of  that  village  where  it  came  to  the  Luce  valle}',  with 
the  Roman  road  from  Amiens  to  Roye  and  Noyon  immedi- 
ately on  the  far  side  of  the  marsh.  All  this  portion  of  the 
line,  riot  quite  20,000  yards  as  the  crow  flies,  and  perhaps 
22,000  or  23,000  counting  its  sinuosities  (that  is,  rather  more 
than  12  miles)  was  held  by  the  British  4th  Army  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  There  faced  it  a 
fairly  dense  enemy  formation — as  was  to  be  expected  on  the 
most  important  sector  of  all  the  west — or,  at  least,  the  sector 
upon  which  had  the  enemybeen  able  to  attack  later  the  most 
important  results  would  be  obtained. 

No  less  than  seven  enemy  divisions — that  is,  a  division 
to  less  than  two  miles— were  aligned  upon  this  front.  They 
were  the  following,  counting  frorn  north  to  south  : 

The  27th  north  of  the  Somme,  then,  in  order  southward 
down  to  the  Luce,  the  43rd,  the  13th,  the  41st,  the  109th, 
the  25th.  and  the  14th.  The  latter  was  in  process  of  relief 
by  the  iiyth  Division  at  the  moment  when  the  battle  was 
engaged,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  the  complete  dis- 
array of  both  units  with  large  captures  of  prisoners  from  each. 

From  beyond  the  Roman  road  where  it  crosses  the  Luce 
valley,  the  French  ist  Army  under  General  Debeny  held  the 
line  cutting  across  the  high  land  in  the  triangle  between 
the  Luce  and  the  Avre,  crossing  the  Avre  valley  at  Castel,  and 
then  coming  along  the  escarpment  which  overlooks  that  valley 
west  of  Morisel,  upon  the  positions  that  were  talcen  from 
the  Germans  some  weeks  ago  by  one  of  those  local  attacks, 
the  importance  of  which  we  have  always  emphasised  here 
because  they  lay  the  foundations  for  these  great  offensive 
movements. 

THE   FIRST   ATTACK 

The  French  ist  Army  thus  engaged  on  only  some  three  miles 
of  line  and  made  the  whole  extent  of  the  front  about  to  be 
attacked  from  Ville  down  to  Braches  a  trifle  over  15  miles. 
Concentration  had  been  effected  under  cover  of  darkness 
upon  a  moonless  night,  and  though  the  troops  had  not  the 
advantage  which  had  been  enjoyed  in  the  great  counter- 
offensive  of  July  i8th — the  cover  of  a  forest — the  enemy 
got  no  hint  of  the  gathering  that  was  taking  place  against 
him.  The  rain  of  the  previous  days  had  ceased,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  night  a  dense  mist  favourable  to  the  intended 
operation  arose  over  the  whole  ground.  Just  in  the  grey 
of  the  darkness,  before  it  was  fully  light,  A  sudden  and  most 
intense  bombardment  was  opened  against  the  enemy  lines 
all  the  way  down  from  Villeto  Braches.  It  lasted  but  three  or 
four  minutes,  after  which  the  attack  was  delivered  with  many 
hundred  tanks  and  light  armoured  cars  ("machine  guns  on 
wheels,"  as  they  have  been  called),  and  the  whole  enemy  line 


was  taken  completely  by  surprise.  The  forward  move  unrolled 
itself  from  north  to  south,  beginning  on  the  left  or  north 
at  half-past  four  ;  launched  on  the  right  or  south  bej'ond 
Moreuil  nearer  five.  It  was  distinguished  by  the  general 
feature  that  on  the  two  wings  there  was  serious  German 
resistance,  but  in  the  centre  complete  Allied  success  and  very 
rapid  movement  forward. 

Before  dealing  with  the  events  of  this  first  day,  Thursday. 
August  8th,  we  must  return  to  certain  ]:)oints  in  the  character 
of  the  ground  which  make  comprehensible  what  follows. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Santerre  Plateau  is  traversed  by 
the  great  Roman  road  from  Amiens  to  St.  Quentin  as  by  an 
axis.  The  southern  part  is  traversed  in  similar  fashicjn 
b}'  the  great  Rornan  road  to  Roye  and  Noyon.  Both  these 
roads  have  been  continuously  kept  up  and  are  broad  first- 
class  highways  to-day.  The  whole  countryside  is  well 
provided  with  hard  roads  and  is  dry  in  the  nature  of  its  soil. 
Now  as  the  success  of  this  attack  has  very  largely  depended 
upon  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles,  the  armoured  car  and  the 
new  light  and  rapid  type  of  tank,  not  to  speak  of  the  very 
rapid  advance  of  the  field  artillery,  both  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  presence  of  roads  was  of  importance.  But 
what  we  have  particularly  to  note  is  the  part  played  by  the 
two  great  Roman  roads  diverging  from  Longueau  near  Amiens, 
the  one  going  due  east  to  St.  Quentin  and  the  other  south- 
east towards  Noyon.  These  were  the  sreat  arteries  of  advance 
for  the  British  in  the  north  and  the  French  upon  their  right 
to  the  south,  and  it  was  along  them  that  the  chief  results 
were  obtained.  The  two  pieces  of  ground  where  resistance 
was  likely  to  be  strongest  and  was,  in  fact,  most  thoroughly 
developed,  were  on  the  Avre  and  noith  of  the  Somme,  that 
is,  on  the  two  extremes,  right  and  left  of  the  German  line 
opposed  to  us.  The  reason  of  this  was  two- fold.  First, 
the  ground  lent  itself  to  defence,  and  secondly,  in  both  sectors 
the  enemy  had  recently  been  una\'oidably  kept  upon  the 
alert  by  the  preparations  which  were  made  for  this  great 
attack.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  local  actions 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  it  took  place  recently  at  Morlan- 
court on  the  north,  and  that  on  the  south  in  the  Avre  valley 
the  enemy  had  withdrawn  eastward  to  secure  his  positions, 
being  in  a  natural  dread,  after  what  happened  in  the  pocket 
of  the  Marrie,  of  assault  at  the  place  where  assault  would 
bear  the  most  fruit. 

But  this  slight  forewarning  of  the  enemy,  as  it  were,  at 
the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  sectors  attacked,  was 
less  important  than  his  advantage  of  position.  From  Mor- 
lancourt he  looks  down  an  open  valle\'  completely  swept 
by  his  fire  towards  Ville,  and  from  the  height  above  the  village 
and  just  south  of  it  he  has  a  similar  glacis  sweeping  down  to 
Sailly  Laurette  on  the  Somme  valley  below. 

Meanwhile  the  ground  for  attack  is  cramped  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  rapid  commvmication  and  support  across  the  broad 
and  marshy  Somme  valley.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line  by 
Moreuil  there  are  two  disadvantages.  First,  the  fact  that 
bare  slopes  run  down  in  a  glacis  to  the  river  Avre,  sweeping 
everywhere  by  fire  from  above,  and  secondly,  that  the  tanks, 
which  were  the  great  tactical  instrument  of  this  battle  could 
not  be  used  jintil  the  Avre  itself  had  been  crossed  and  held 
and  passage  across  it  established.  Therefore  it  was  that  we 
shall  see  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right  of  the  action, 
the  end  by  Morlancourt  on  the  north  and  the  end  by  Moreuil 
on  the  south,  the  scene  of  stubborn  and  at  first  inconclusive 
fighting. 

RESULTS   OF   THE    SURPRISE 

The  complete  surprise  which  the  enemy  suffered  had  at 
the  first  blow  this  main  result  :  The  centfe,  composed  of 
British  troops  led  by  the  new  rapid  and  small  tanks,  swept 
a±  an  extraordinary  pace  forward  along  the  axis  of  the  Roman 
road  from  Amiens  to  St.  Quentin.  We  have  no  details  as 
yet  as  to  the  stages  of  the  movement,  but  we  know  that  before 
evening  the  advance  positions  lay  beyond  Framerville,  and 
therefore  just  across  the  main  road  from  Albert  to  Montdidier. 

The  great  importance  of  this  crossing  was  that  it  cut  the 
enemy's  lateral  road  communication  ;  for  the  moment  we 
are  only  concerned  with  ground.  Behind  the  rapidly 
advancing  tanks  the  cavalry  moved  on  either  side  of  the  road 
and  rounded  up  masses  of  prisoners  and  material,  including 
in  one  case  a  whole  train,  which  was  being  Sent  up  along  the 
line  from  Chaulnes  to  try  to  save  the  broken  front.  Cor- 
respondents have  noticed  the  comparative  ^veakness  of  the 
defence  all  across  the  Santerre  Plateau. 

It  was  a  series  of  isolated  po.sitions  thinly  wired  and  depend- 
ent mainly  upon  organised  shell  holes.  The  surprise  was  so 
complete  that  at  Bayonvillers,  nearlv  three  miles  from  the 
point  of  departure,  the  tanks  found  a  German  regimental 
mess  at  breakfast,  and  we  have  numerous  stories  how  in 
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other  villages  they  came  upon  the  enemy  in  billets  unaware 
as  yet  that  the  breach  in  his  forward  lines  had  occurred. 
Parties  of  the  enemy's  men  working  to  reap  the  harvest  in 
the  fields  were  taken  ;  the  whole  staff  of  one  division  was 
captured  ;  batteries  were  passed  abandoned  where  they  stood, 
save  their  teams,  while  in  other  cases  the  horses  were  shot 
down  as  they  attempted  to  limber  up.  The  whole  thing  was 
a  complete  breakdown  of  the  enemy  through  surprise  so  far 
as  the  district  between  the  Somme  and  the  wood  north  of 
Morenil  was  concerned  ;  and  the  rate  of  advance  was  limited 
by  little  more  than  the  pace  at  which  the  tanks  could  both 
move  and  fight. 

So  much  for  the  centre,  which  by  evening  had  covered 
nearly  13,000  yards. 

THE  GERMAN   RESISTANCE 

But  what  happened  upon  the  two  wings  was  different 
The  German  27th  Division  in  the  triangle  of  high  land 
between  the  Ancre  and  the  Somme  counter-attacked  very 
strongly  after  the  first  surprise  of  the  morning  ;  they  kept 
the  British  line  nearly  stationary  west  of  Morlancourt  and, 
what  was  more  important,  they  recaptured  before  nightfall 
the  village  of  Chipilly  and  the  woods  and  heights  above  it. 
A  detailed  sketch  of  this  region  will  show  the  gravity  of  this 
local  enemy  success. 


Luckily,  though  there  was  grave  difficulty  also  at  the 
further  end  of  the  line  by  Moreuil,  it  was  not  so  prolonged, 
and  therefore,  the  salient  which  would  have  been  dangerously 
advanced  and  narrow  towards  Framerville  after  the  German 
recapture  of  Chipilly,  was  reasonably  enlarged  to  the  south 
before  evening  fell,  and  still  further  enlarged,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  next  day. 

The  resistance  in  the  region  of  Moreuil  began  with  the^fierce 
defence  of  Morisel  just  over  the  river.  There  were  three 
hours  of  hard  fighting  before  the  French  managed  to  master 
the  garrison  of  these  ruins  and  thereby  to  reach  and  prepare 
crossings  over  the  Avre.  The  task  was  not  accomplished 
until  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when  it  was  successfjil 
400  unwounded  prisoners  remained  in  the  hands  of  our  Allies. 
The  operations  conducted  at  this  critical  point  by  General 
Brissaud-Besmailet,  at  the  head  of  a  force  principally  com- 
posed of  Chasseurs,  proceeded  to  encircle  Moreuil,  the  defended 
ruined  walls  of  which  could  not  be  taken  by  direct  assault 
across  the  river.  First  the  wood  on  the  top  of  the  slope  to 
the  north  was  seized  (the  tanks  crossing  the  Avre  by  the 
'  new  bridges  a  little  after  eight  o'clock  :  then  the  long,  thin 
belt  of  wood  to  the  south,  and  some  time  before  noon  the 
French  troops  were  everywhere  upon  the  high  plateau  to 
the  east  and  Moreuil  was  occupied.  Following  upon  this 
success  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  breakdown  of  the 
Germans  in  this  region  in  spite  of  the  very  fine  defence  they 
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Chipilly  stands  upon  a  peninsula  of  high  ground  thrust 
out  from  one  of  the  narrow  and  profoimd  loops  of  the  Somme. 
In  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  or  rather  on  the  point  where 
the  necks  climbs  up  on  to  the  plateau  behind,  is  the  wood 
called  Gressaire.  In- the  first  thrust  during  the  morning  the 
British  troops,  though  held  in  front  of  Morlancourt,  carried 
the  wood  of  Gressaire,  all  the  high  ground  of  the  peninsula, 
and  perhaps,  to  the  south  of  the  river,  the- village  of  Meri- 
court.  At  that  moment  there  was  no  positiori  from  which 
enemy  fiald  artillery,  let  alone  machine  guns  or  rifles,  could 
fire  upon  British  positions  south  of  the  Somme.  But  when 
the  enemy  bv  his  counter-attack  retook  the  wood  and  the 
ruins  of  Chipilly,  he  stood  upon  high  ground  which  directly 
looked  down  and  enfiladed  a  shallow  valley  running  south- 
ward from  the  Somme  across  the  great  high  road,  which  was 
the  axis  of  the  Allied  advance.  From  this  high  ground  to 
the  road  is  a  range  of  only  4,000  yards.  The  enemy  in 
Chipilly,  therefore,  and  on  the  hill  above  it,  was  in  a  position 
very  gravely  to  delay  or  embarrass  the  forward  movement 
along  the  main  road  and  the  supply  erf  those  who  had  already 
reached  Framerville. 

We  shall  do  well  in  the  whole  story  of  the  battle  to  bear 
continually  in  mind  the  considerable  effect  of  this  enemy 
success,  partial  and  local  as  it  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day. 


put  up  during  the  early  morning  hours.  The  l~rench  rapidly 
extended  their  advance  above  the  open  fields  to  the  east 
and  also  pushed  their  front  Southwards.  By  evening  they 
had  passed  Plessier ;  they  were  apparently  in  the  ruins  of 
Fresnoy  and  up  to  the  Roman  road  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beaucourt.  Meanwhile,  the  British  right  had  gone  fof^ 
ward  with  great  rapidity,  after  a  similar  difficulty  with 
easily  defensible  ground  between  the  Roman  road  and  the 
Luce.  Here  just  south  of  Demuin  two  woods  upon  the  high 
ground  had  to  be  turned  in  tortuous  fashion,  and  were  not 
taken  until  somewhat  later  in  the  morning.  But  once  this 
was  done  there  was  a  very  rapid  advance  north  of  the  Roman 
road  corresponding  to  the  French  advance  south  of  it,  and 
before  night  the  British  had  apparently  passed  Beaucourt  ; 
were  certainly  standing  just  east  of  Caix,  and  thence  held  the 
line  past  Herbonnieres  to  Framerville. 

The  trace  of  the  front,  therefore,  at  nightfall  of  this  first 
day,  Thursday,  August  8th,  was  that  indicated  by  the 
second  line  upon  Map  i.  The  reader  will  notice  its  eastern 
extension  just  south  of  the  Somme  along  the  main  road  ; 
the  difficult  point  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipilly  and  the 
fortunate  enlargement  in  the  salient  to  the  south  or  right  of 
the  Allied  line.  Had  the  hold-up  in  front  of  Moreuil  and  in 
front  of  the  woods  south  of  Hangard  continued  throughout 
the  day,  the  salient  up  to  Framerville  could  never  have  been 
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lield,  and  the  advance  would  have  been  badly  checked. 
As  it  was  a  firm  tlirust  liad  been  made,  established,  and  held 
Tight  through  the  enemy  positions,  and  a  larger  area  covered 
than  had  yet  been  mastered  by  any  offensive  in  the  west, 
Allied  or  enemy,  during  its  first  fifteen  hours. 

THE    SECOND    DAY 

riie  second  day,  Friday,  saw,  in  the  first  part  of  it,  little 
movement.  In  the  first  place  the  enemy  resistance  had  time 
to  stiffen  ;  in  tlie  second  place  Chipilly  Hill  was  still  in 
German  hands  and  commanding  the  main  road  eastward, 
and  in  the  third  place  certain  dispositions  were  being  taken 
for  renewed  action,  which  dispositions  bore  their  fruit  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon.  This  fruit  was  the  great 
French  attack  beyond  Montdidier  and  the  final  recapture  of 
Chipilly  Hill. 

Of  the  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Debeny — 
the  1st  French  Army — only  the  left  wing  north  of  Braches 
had  hitherto  been  engaged.  The  right  wing,  which  was  the 
more  considerable  part  of  these  forces,  extended  beyond 
Montdidier  eastward  to  the  Oise,  .across  the  old  battlefield 
of  the  Matz  where  tlie  Germans  had  received  so  serious  a 
check  in  the  second  week  of  June.  This  right  wing  and 
main  portion  of  the  French  ist  Army  had  as  yet  remained 
quiescent,  and  the  enemy  was  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  would  not  come  into  play  because  in  the  great  counter- 
offensive  upon  the  Marne  pocket,  which  recaptured  the  initia- 
tive for  Marshal  Foch,  he  had  deliberately  abstained  from 
extensive  action  on  both  sides  of  the  bulge  ;  he  had  confined 
his  main  pres.sure  to  the  western  side  alone.  He  had  done 
tliis  on  the  s.ound  maxim  that  unless  you  have  very  great 
superiority  of  force  an  attempt  at  envelopment  is  dangerous  : 
because  in  stretching  your  line  too  far  round  your  enemy 
inside  maj'  crack  it. 

THE    FALL    OF   MONTDIDIER 

Generals  Hutier  and  Marwitz  commanding  the  armies 
opposed  to  us  in  the  Montdidier  salient  undoubtedly  argued 
that  since  the  pressure  had  come  on  the  northern  part  of  this 
salient,  nothing  on  a  large  scale  would  be  done  upon  the 
southern  side.  When,  therefore,  the  French  suddenly 
attacked  in  the  late  afternoon  at  an  hour  as  unexpected  as 
was  the  place,  they  had  immediate  success.  They  took 
befr)re  night  first  I.e  Fretoy  and  then  Assainvillers  in  front 


of  it  to  the  north,  so  that  the  town  of  Montdidier  was  already, 
at  the  approach  of  darkness,  in  a  pocket  so  narrow  as  to  be 
most  perilous.  The  local  enemy  commander  (to  whom  the 
action  would  seem  to  have  been  left)  hung  on  too  long.  He 
decided  to  retain  the  enemy  garrison  in  Montdidier  for  the 
night.  But  the  French  did  not  cease  their  operations  with 
the  daylight.  They  went  on  through  the  darkness,  reached 
Faverolles,  thus  cutting  the  main  road  and  railway  by  which 
alone  the  enemy  could  retire,  and  the  German  garrison  in 
Montdidier  was  doomed.  In  the  course  of  the  Saturday 
morning  it  surrendered,  with  great  quantities  of  material, 
and  the  nature  of  the  operation  was  such  that  the  town 
probably  suffered  little.  The  French  at  once  pursued  'this 
advantage  eastward.  They  pushed  on  from  Faverolles  to 
Lignieres,  before  the  end  of  the  day  pushed  still  further  east 
on  the  south  of  that  hamlet  to  La  Boissiere,  and  on  the. south 
of  the  road  reached  Fecamps,  whence  their  line  passed  on 
south-east  through  Conchy  and  so  across  the  Matz.  The 
-Montdidier  salient  had  gone,  and  on  this,  the  third  evening 
of  the  battle,  the  great  main  railway  line  from  Amiens  to 
Paris,  which  it  had  threatened  or  interrupted  so  long,  was 
completely  freed.  At  the  same  time  the  Allies  were  now 
in  possession  of  the  double  line  from  Amiens  to  Montdidier, 
up  the  Avre  valley,  and  of  the  road  which  follows  it,  a 
most  important  addition  to  their  powers  of  manoeuvre. 

THE    STRUGC.LE    FOJ{    LIHOXS 

In  this  same  afternoon,  the  Australians  and  Canadians 
who  were  already  well  south-east  of  Framerville  reached  and 
occupied  the  height  on  which  stands  the  large  village  of 
Lihons.  This  position  is  decisive.  With  Allied  troops  upon 
that  rising  roll  of  land,  the  railway  junction  at  Chaulnes  is 
as  unusable  as  though  it  were  actually  occupied  and  cut. 
It  lies  under  direct  observation  just  below  at  a  range  of  less 
than  3,000  yards.  This  continued  pressure  eastward,  however, 
vvould  still  be  hampered  so  long  as  the  enemy  remained  in 
possession  of  Chipilly  Hill  and  had  the  main  Peronne  road 
under  their  guns.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  recapture  this  important  height  and  the  effort 
was  successful.  American  reinforcement  had  come  upon 
this  sector,  the  assault  was  delivered  at  half-past  five,  covered 
by  very  heavy  artillery  work,  and  the  height  was  won  in 
little  more  than  half  an  hour. 

By  the  nightfall  of  the  third  day  of  the  battle,  Saturday, 
the  .■\llied  line  ran  evenly  in  a  great  new  salient  pressing 


French  Infantry  leaving  their  Trenches  to  attack. 

This  photograph  was  taken  fiom  an  aeroplane  during  the  first  battle  of  the  Somme,  in  the  Autumn 
of   1916.     The  new  Allied  Oftensive  astride   the   bomme    will  cover  this  devastated    batdefield. 
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the  enemy  everywhere.  It  passed  through  Mericourt, 
I,ihons  Hill  ;  ran  just  west  of  the  railway  to  Fresnoy  (where 
the  French  took  on  the  line),  held  under  its  guns,  though  at 
long  range,  the  road  and  railway  junction  of  Roye,  and  thence 
swung  round  by  Andechy,  La  Boissiere  and  east  of  Fecamps 
to  the  Matz. 

Upon  Sunday  yet  a  new  element  appeared,  the  third  of  the 
series  of  this  battle.  The  3rd  French  Army,  under  General 
Humbert,  took  up  the  fighting  on  the  right  of  the  ist  Army 
— that  is.  across  the  Matz,  beyond  and  towards  Lassigny. 
This  move  was  very  significant,  for  it  showed  both  the  inten- 
tion and  the  power  of  the  .\llied  Higher  Command  to  con- 
tinue the  "manoeuvring  of  the  enemy."  On  the  north 
—that  is,  in  the  sector  south  of  the  Somme,  and  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Ancre— the  Germans  had  temporarily 
halted  the  advance,  and  they  had  done  this,  of  course,  by 
bringing  up.  men  from  their  reserves.  By  noon  on  Sunday 
they  had  more  than  doubled  the  original  number  which  had 
met  the  British  shock.  The  seven  divisions  identified  had 
swelled  to  sixteen,  but  they  were  unable  within  so  brief  a 
limit  of  time  to  strengthen  the  whole  line  equally.  They 
had  not  yet  increased  their  weight  of  men  in  the  south,  and 
the  attack  of  General  Humbert  was  the  consequence. 

Looked  at  in  the  broadest  light,  this  third  successive  effort 
is  simply  a  continuous  development  of  the  initiative, 
assumed  three  weeks  ago  and  ever  since  maintained. 
General  Humbert's  task  is  to  master,  if  possible,  the  difficult 
country  of  the  Lassigny  Hills — a  high  wooded  group,  from 
the  northern  escarpment  of  which  one  overlooks  the  whole 
plain  across  which  the  enemy  must  retire.  If  this  height 
can  be  mastered  the  effect  produced  ten  days  ago  by  the 
capture  of  Hill  205,  north  of  Rozoy,  which  forced  on  an  imme- 
diate German  falling-back  to  the  Vesle,  will  be  repeated.  With 
the  French  on  the  top  of  the  Lassigny  Hills  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  enemy  can  remain  west  of  the  line  of  the  Somme 
which  is  continued  southward  by  the  canal  from  Nesle  to  the 
Oise.  The  test  of  whether  the  Lassigny  Hills  have  been 
mastered  would  be  the  presence  of  the  French  in  Belval  and 
Thiescourt.  From  the  wooded  heights  immediately  above 
Belval  one  has  full  observation,  so  one  has  from  the  isolated 
wooded  hill  which  stands  directly  between  Thiescourt  and 
Belval.  If  the  French  get  that  line  quickly  the  enemy  retire- 
ment will  have  to  be  very  rapid  to  be  successful.  Mean- 
while, up  to  Sunday  night  he  was  held  continuously  in  the 
Vesle,  probably  at  a  heavy  expense  in  men  and  counter- 
attacking continually,  so  that  the  line  did  not  move.  He 
got  the  colonial  troops  off  the  Hill  of  Lihons.  It  was  retaken, 
but  the  pressure  exercised  there  is  significant.  Meanwhile, 
the  only  railway  he  has  to  supply  his  troops  to  the  south  of 
Roye  and  its  neighbourhood  has  been  out  of  action  for  the 
last  two  days.  In  spite  of  the  temporary  loss  of  Lihons, 
Chaulnes  Junction  has  been  under  fire  at  short  range  for  all 
that  time,  and  during  Sunday  the  line  was  actually  cut  by 
the  advance  of  the  British  to  the  station  of  Hallu,  just  south 
of  Chaulnes,  and  the  chief  feature  of  the  situation  which 
arose  after  Sunday  night  was  the  extreme  congestion  of  the 
roads  by  which  the  enemy  can  retire,  send  up  his  supplies 
:md  n-inforcements,  and  evacuate  his  wounded.     Hf  has  one 


railway  line  serving  the  Chaulnes  front  and  two  main  roads, 
the  one  passing  up  through  Nesle,  one  the  road  Hallu -Nesle - 
Chaulnes,  and  tlie  road  Chaulnes-Noyon-Roye.  Unfortunately 
th's  district  happens  to  be  lull  of  excellent  second-class 
roads  which  form  a  close  network  all  over  it.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  almoit  as  much  packed  and  confused  in  that  narrow 
belt  between  his  p-esent  front  and  the  Upper  Somme  as  was 
the  Crown  Prince's  unfortunate  army  during  its  retirement 
on  to  the  VeUe  the  other  day. 

We  have  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  the  battle  if  we  only 
watch  the  movement  of  the  line.  We  must  pic  ure  to  our- 
selves a  dense  mass  of  confusion  filling  the  countryside 
25  miles  by  5  in  the  northern  part  and  10  in  the  southern 
part.  All  the  foremost  portion  of  this  contains  men  under 
continual  artillery  fire — that  is,  much  more  than  half  the 
belt,  and  the  whole  of  it,  including  its  bridges  across  the 
Somme  by  which  it  is  supplied,  is  heavily  and  continuously 
bombed  from  the  air  bj'  day  and  by  night. 


We  may  sum  up  the  situation  of  the  last  of  the  victory  of 
Sunday  night  (upon  the  dispatches  of  which'time  this  article 
is  written)  as  follows  : 

One  British  army  and  a  portion  of  a  French  army  on  its 
right  effected  a  complete  surprise  on  Thursday  morning, 
largely  through  the  new  tactical  use  of  tanks  and  low, 
armoured  cars.  It  completely  broke  the  front  of  two  German 
armies — Hutier's  and  Marwitz's.  Unfortunately,  the  advance 
eastward  was  somewhat  checked  by  the  enemy's  hold  at  its 
extremf  right  against  our  extreme  left,  and  esf)ecially  by  his 
recapture  of.  the  Hill  of  Chipilly  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  because  this  hill  commanded  the  main  road  east- 
ward. 

But  on  the  second  day  Chipilly  Hill  was  recovered  on  the 
north  by  the  centre.  Australian  and  Canadian  troops 
reached  positions  immediately  overlooking  the  junction  of 
Chaulnes,  and  thereby  cutting  the  main  (German  communica- 
tions with  Montdidier,  and  the  right  of  the  French  ist 
Army  advanced  at  the  same  time — that  is,  on  Friday  after- 
noon and  evening-^to  surround  Montdidier.  Saturday,  the 
third  clay,  was  one  in  which  the  German  counter-attacks  on 
the  north  of  the  line  developed  and- became  heavy,  but  on 
the  south  the  French  got  clear  round  Montdidier,  which  fell 
to  them  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  advanced  rapidly 
eastward  a  distance  of  some  five  miles  from  the  town,  the 
German  retirement  here  developing  into  something  of  a  rout. 

Before  night  the  British  troops  had  long  had  Chaulnes 
under  their  fire,  and  had  actually  cut  the  railway  south  of  it 
at  Hallu.  On  Sunday,  the  fourth  day  of  the  battle,  this 
French  attack  on  the  extreme  right  was  further  extended 
by  tiie  entry  of  the  3rd  Army,  under  General  Humbert, 
striking  to  get  the  Lassigny  heights,  and  thereby  precipitating 
the  retreat.  The  object  of  this  successful  action  was  to 
exhaust  still  further  the  enemy's  reserve  power,  to  continue 
that  "manoeuvring"  of  the  opponent  which  is  the  proof  and 
effect  of  the  initiative,  to  free  the  main  lateral  communication 
of  the  Allies,  which  is  the  railway  from  Amiens  to  Paris  ; 
and  all  these  objects  were  attained  within  the  first  three  days, 
while  the  first  continues  to  be  developed. 


Marshal  Foch :  By  Charles  Dawbarn 


SOME  poetical  jjerson  has  declared  that  the  Marne 
— that  typically  French  river,  so  clear  and  limpid 
in  its  course  between  smiling  banks,  and  so  charged 
with  history — has  given  two  marshals  to  France  : 
Joffre  and  Foch.  It  is  true.  If  Joffre  was  the 
victor  of  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  the  laurel  above  the 
oak-leaves  which  is  added  to  Foch's  new  '  kepi,"  betokens  his 
own  victory  of  the  second  battle.  The  two  great  chiefs 
present  contrasts  in  character,  and  even  in  racial  type,  though 
both  come  from  the  Pyrenees.  But  whilst  Joffre  is  Catalan, 
ViKh  belongs  to  the  high  Pyrenees.  Each  has  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  locality.  Joffre's  people  are  dark  and  Spanish- 
looking,  and  yet  differing  from  the  Spaniard.  Their  first 
quality  is  independence,  and  their  last  also.  They  have 
always  been  bold  in  their  conversation  with  the  kings  either 
of  P'rance  or  Spain,  for  they  sit  astride  the  two  countries. 
They  are  a  little  suspicious,  a  little  truculent,  but  warm- 
hearted like  all  the  South.  Moreover,  they  are  intensely 
democratic,  and  have  a  sturdy  sense  of  their  own  integrity. 
The  coimtrymen  of  Foch  are  no  less  set  upon  freedom,  but 
it  is  mixed  with  liglit<T  and  more  agreeable  traits.  The  high 
Pvrenean  is,  indeed,  nimbler  upon  his  intellectual  feet  and 
-.harper  in  his  outlook  than  any  other  of  the  peoples  of  France, 


if  it  is  not  the  Basque,  whom  he  neighbours  and  resembles. 
But  the  Basque  is  melancholy,  which  the  high  Pyrenean  is 
not ;  moreover,  the  latter  has  a  notion  of  humour  rare  amongst 
French  peasants.  He  has  also  the  vigour  and  eye-sight  of 
mountain  folk  and  their  capacity  for  toil.  Foch  belongs  in 
reaUty  to  the  "pays"  of  Bigorre,  part  of  the  old  France, 
but  his  character  is  much  that  of  the  Bearnais,  whose  tiny 
country  adjoins. 

Foch  looks  a  little  melancholy  at  first  sight,  as  if  he  were 
oppressed  by  the  ills  that  afflict  his  countrymen  particularly 
in  the  North.  But,  in  reality,  he  has  the  bright  and  spon- 
taneous rjature  of  the  true  Southerner,  who,  however,  has 
been  schooled  by  thought  and  study  and  experience  of  hfe 
into  a  reticence  from  which  indeed  he  rarely  departs,  save 
when  some  subject  of  science  or  art  or  the  pure  theory  of 
his  pro  ession  interests  him.  No  one  knows  what  his  politics 
are,  for  he  never  speaks  of  them.  He  is  a  soldier  first  and 
all  the  time.  Some  have  accounted  for  the  slowness  of  his 
advance  by  the  fact  that  his  brother  is  a  Jesti't  and  he  himself 
s' a  practising  Cathol.c  under  an  Anti-(  lerical  adnv'nistration. 
But  1  doubt  the  justness  of  the  explanation.  The  French  War 
Office  was  clerical  in  its  sympatliies  until  at  least  the  Dreyfus 
case,   wheif   General   ,'\ndre  began   his   Republican  sweeping 
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with  a  particularly  stiff  broom,  and  the  dust  flew  up  in 
unheard-of  quantities  Ferdinand  Foch  mounted  ;■  lowly  the 
ladder  of  promotion  because  he  undertook  no  colonial  cam- 
paigns, but  remained  quietly  engaged  ri  his  study  and  teach- 
ings at  home  and  paid  no  court  to  power. 

Foch's  life  is  harmonious  in  its  simple,  even  development. 
It  swells  at  last  into  a  grand  chorus  of  achievement,  which  is 
but  the  logical  conclusion  of  so  much  preparation.  The 
secret  of  his  success  is  concentration.  He  has  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  distracted  from  his  main  purpose,  which  is 
the  study  of  war.     Somewhere  he  has  written  that  one  must 


Marshal  Foch 


French  Official 


Inow  a  great  deal  to  do  even  a  little  on  the  battle  field,  which 
is  no  place  for  study.  And  thus  he  has  been  constant  in  his 
'  devot  on  to  the  gods  of  battle.  He  is  the  great  protagonist 
of  the  French  school,  and  has  enshrined  his  ideas  in  two  or 
three  text-books  of  great  beauty  of  thought  and  erudition. 

It  is  often  reproached  against  him  that  he  misjudged 
entirely  the  trend  of  war,  that  he  speaks  of  manoeuvring 
masses  as  if  freedom  of  movement  were  still  the  order  of 
battle,  and  that  the  principles  and  practice  of  Napoleon 
could  still  be  applied  to  their  fullest  extent.  There  is  a 
certain  truth  in  this,  but  it  lacks  in  some  essentials.  Foch 
believed,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Germans  would  invade 
by  the  East,  that  the  campaign  would  be  swift  with  great 
bounds  in  advance  by  the  victorious  army,  and  that  light 
and  mobile  artillery  would  be  chiefly  needed.  He  did  not 
foresee,  apparently,  this  sedentary  war.  But  he  possesses 
the  great  virtue  of  having  changed  his  military  methods  in 
face  of  changing  circumstances. 

The  great  difference  between  French  and  German  schemes 
of  attack  and  defence,  as  expounded  by,  say,  Foch  and' 
von  Moltke,  is  that  the  French  play  the  game,  with  artistry, 
with  subtle  science,  and  a  nice  balance  of  caution  with  courage, 
whereas  the  German  seems  to  rule  out  all  human  elements, 
and  to  rely  upon  force  and  the  power  to  accumulate  masses 
of  men  and  material  upon  a  given  spot  in  the  quickest  time, 
and  hurl  them  at  all  the  obstacles.  The  German,  indeed, 
disregards  the  personal  equation,  and  thinks  only  of  his 
mil  tary  muscles.  Foch  believes  in  playing  his  fish,  Luden- 
dorff  in  stunning  it  and  introducing  the  gaff  at  the 
earliest  moment.  It  is  not  merely  a  difference  in  con- 
ception, but  a  difference  in  the  very  soul  of  the  fighter  ! 

Ludendorff,  if  you  examine  his  portrait,  seems  to  be  the 
ideal  figure  of  a  German  general ;  he  typifies  that  school  of 
war.  His  character  is  written  plainly  in  his  features  just  as 
it  is  expressed  in  his  strategy  and  political  policy.  It  has 
been  said  that,  secretly,  he  is  amused  and  disdainful  of  the 
rather  heavy  gambolling  of  Hindenburg,  the  wooden  god, 
and  of  the  theatricality  of  his  Imperial  Master.  He  dwells 
a  one,  shunning  delights.  Coldly  and  laboriously  with  tire- 
l«>ss  energy  he  bends  to  his  task,  whilst  "the  other"  is  per- 


petually "in  representation."  But  Ludendorff  scorns  popu- 
larity, and  prefers  the  secrecy  of  his  own  thoughts  and  burnt 
offerings  of  labour  to  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt. 

Only  in  this  latter  trait — this  desire  to  withdraw  for  silent 
and  uninterrapted  work^ — does  Foch  resemble  the  man  with 
whom  he  fights,  for  it  is  clear  that  this  war  between  the 
Powers  is,  in  reality,  a  duel  between  Foch  and  Ludendorff. 
Just  as  the  two  men  represent  different  ideals  and  different 
civilisations,  so  their  ways  of  thought  and  their  mental 
atmosphere  are  directly  opposed. 

I  confess  that  when  I  first  saw  Foch,  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  Frenchmen,  I  was  astonished  at  his 
,  "civilian" — almost  professorial — aspect.  I  had  expected  a 
more  martial  figure.  He  seemed  more  the  student  than  the 
warrior.  The  countenance,  so  expressive  of  high  thought, 
showed  strength  in  the  rather  massive  jaw  ;  but,  at  first, 
one  got  only  the  intellectuality,  a  sense  of  deep  abstraction. 
A  closer  view  revealed  the  grey-blue  of  the  eyes  under  their 
arches,  of  the  kind  that  belong  to  action  as  well  as  to  impulse. 
They  belied — or,  at  least,  neutralised — that  earlier  suggestion 
of  the  student's  chamber  rather  than  the  battlefield.  I 
thought  of  Joffre,  wh/o  has  the  same  sort  of  eyes,  and  from 
them,  likewise,  flash  the  kindest  intimations.  But  there 
was  more  than  mere  bonhomie  in  the  gleams  :  a  light  ehone 
in  Foch's  eyes  that  came  from  within  that  betokened  the 
spirit  of  the  man  and  his  inward  illumination.  The,  eyes 
are  the  reflectors  of  his  deeply  concentrated  and  vivid  per- 
sonality. They  spiritualise  and  render  singularly  attractive 
features  which  otherwise  would  need  relief  from  their  deep 
seriousness.  There  is  temperament,  too,  in  those  shining 
orbs.  One  is  scarcely  surprised  to  hear  that  sometimes  the 
ardent  temper  of  a  man  born  in  the  South  leaps  up  and 
bursts  its  bonds.  The  sun  stirs  the  blood  of  the  fighting  man 
— -at  least,  from  the  South  come  some  of  the  great  captains  of 
France.  Marshals  Gassion  and  Bernadotte  come  from  Pau  ; 
Foch  from  Tarbes ;  Gallieni,  the  defender  of  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber, 1914,  from  close  by  ;  Joffre  from  the  Eastern  Pyrenees. 
Foch  has  the  true  fighting  genius  ;  he  is  best  in  attack.  The 
story  of  his  audacity  at  the  Marne,  where  he  held  the  centre 
under  Joffre,  has  been  a  hundred  times  recorded.  Though  he 
was  beaten  back  each  day,  each  morning  he  came  up  smiling 
to  a  fresh  attack.  It  must  have  been  at  that  moment  that 
he  called  his  divisional  commanders  together.  "  I  have  lost 
a  third  of  my  effectives,"  said  one;  "and  I  a  half,"  said 
another.  Foch  coolly  made  the  calculation.  "Very  weU, 
then,  we  have  so  many.  Let  us  attack  at  once!"  An 
immediate  assault  was  ordered  against  all  reason  ;  but  his 
pertinacity  prevailed,  and  the  enemy  gave  way. 

Later,  on  the  Yser,  his  stubborn  fighting  spirit,  which 
slumbers  ever  so  lightly  in  his  breast,  called  him  to  exhort 
British  and  Belgians  to  stand  fast  when  both  thought  true 
wisdom  lay  in  retirement.  Historians  will  not  weary  of 
telling  of  his  midnight  visit  to  Sir  John  French  (as  he  then 
was)  on  the  night  of  October  31st.  "The  enemy  have  broken 
through,"  he  announced  to  the  intrepid  British  marshal. 
The  latter  declared  that  he  had  nothing  with  which  to  mend 
the  hole — no  reserves.  "Then  I  will  send  you  mine," 
answered  Foch  in  his  emphatic  waj',  and  he  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  That  is  the  man  :  energy,  resourcefulness,  quick- 
sightedness,  purpose.  At  the  battle  of  the  Marne — the 
first — a  French  deputy  (who  has  since  related  to' me  the 
incident)  met  one  of  the  new  marshal's  staff-officers  on  the 
small  "place"  of  Fere-Champenoise  (scene,  by  the  way,  of  a 
combat  between  the  French  and  the  Allies — on  different 
sides — a  hundred  years  before).  They  talked  of  the  success 
that  had  attended  Foch's  daring  blow  ;  he  had  won  that 
part  of  the  battle  by  his  skill  and  energy.  "Foch  a  sontenu 
son  armiey d.  bras  tendu,"  said  the  officer.  It  was  a  real 
glimpse  of  his  character  :  Foch  lending  an  active  hand  to  - 
his  own  troops.     No  mere  arm-chair  strategist  that. 

Yet,  in  the  quiet  of  his  plain  little  office,  the  marble  fore- 
head and  eyes  of  steel  austerely  bent  over  a  little  book  in 
which  he  is  jotting  ordere  of  the  day,  he  seems  a  living  in- 
carnation of  Rodin's  "Thinker"  on  the  steps  of  the  Paris 
Pantheon — strong  and  absorbed.  The  telephone  on  the 
table  in  front  of  the  hanging  map,  marked  with  great  lines, 
are  the  only  objects  other  than  the  simple  furniture,  lightened 
by  the  cheap  cretonne  curtains  at  the  window.  The  tele- 
phone is  the  baton  with  which  the  marshal  moves  armies 
and  commands  myriads  of  men.  Napoleon,  with  his  spy- 
glass, climbing  the  hill  to  gain  observation  over  enemy  host, 
has  his  counterpart  to-day  in  this  pensive  figure  reflecting, 
reflecting  .  .  .  then  speaking,  with  low  voice  into  the  trans- 
mitter. 

If  Ludendorff 's  gift  for  battle  lies  in  preparation,  Foch 
presents  that  ti-uly  superior  force  of  improvisation.  It  is 
precious  in  war,  and  it  is  peculiarly  French.  Moreover,  in 
the  hour  of  supreme  test,  it  is  victory. 
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The  Turkish   Conspiracy 

By     HENRY     MORGENTHAU     • 

Late  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey 

XII — The  First  Peace  Offensive 

mmediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Marne,  since  the  complete  victory  for  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken  was  impossible,  Germany  began  the  first  peace  "  offensive.''  Mr.  Morgenthau,  then  a  subject 
of  a  neutral  nation,  describes  here  the  ivorkings  of  the  German  diplomats  as  he  saw  them  in  Constantinople. 


IN  early  November,  1914,  the  railroad  station  at  Haidar 
Pasha  was  the  scene  of  a  great  demonstration.  Djemal, 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  one  of  the  three  men  who  were 
then  most  powerful  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  was  leaving 
to  take  command  of  the  Fourth  Turkish  Army,  which 
had  its  headquarters  in  Syria.  All  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  other  influential  people  in  Constantinople 
assembled  to  give  this  departing  satrap  an  enthusiastic 
farewell.  They  hailed  him  as  the  "Saviour  of  Egypt,"  and 
Djemal  himself,  just  before  his  train  started,  made  tliis 
public  declaration  : 

"I  shall  not  return  to  Constantinople  until  I  have  con- 
quered Egypt ! " 

The  whole  performance  seemed  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
bombastic.  Inevitably  I  called  to  mind  the  third  member 
of  another  bloody  triumvirate  who,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  before,  had  left  his  native  land  to  become  the  supreme 
dictator  of  the  E^ast.  And  Djemal  had  many  characteristics 
in  common  with  Mark  Antony.  Like  his  Roman  predecessor, 
his  private  life  was  profligate ;  like  Antony,  he  was  an 
insatiate  gambler,  spending  much  of  his  leisure  over  the 
card-table  at  the  Cercle  d'Orient.  Another  trait  which  he 
had  in  common  with  the  great  Roman  orator  was  his  enormous 
vanity.  The  Turkish  world  seemed  to  be  disintegrating  in 
Djemal's  time,  just  as  the  Roman  Republic  was  dissolving 
in  the  days  of  Antony ;  Djemal  believed  that  he  might 
himself  become  the  heir  of  one  or  more  of  its  provinces  and 
possibly  estabhsh  a  dynasty.  He  expected  that  the  rnilitary 
expedition  on  which  he  was  now  starting  would  not  only 
make  him  the  conqueror  of  Turkey's  fairest  province,  but 
make  him  one  of  the  powerful  figures  of  the  world.  After- 
wards, in  Syria,  he  ruled  as  independently  as  a  mediasval 
robber  baron — whom  in  other  details  he  resembled  ;  he 
became  a  kind  of  sub- 
sultan,  holding  his  own 
court,  having  his  own 
selamlik,  issuing  his  orders, 
dispensing  freely  his  own 
kind  of  justice,  and  often 
disregarding  the  authorities 
at  Constantinople. 

Djemal    a    Trouble- 
some Mark  Antony 

The  applause  with  wliich 
Djemal's  associates  were 
speeding  his  departure  was 
not  entirely  disinterested. 
The  fact  was  that  most  of 
them  were  exceedingly 
glad  to  see  him  go.  He 
had  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Talaat  and  Enver 
for  some  time,  and  they 
were  perfectly  content 
that  he  should  exercise 
his  imperious  and  stub- 
born nature  against  the 
Syrians,  Armenians,  and 
other  non-Moslem  elements 
in  the  Mediterranean 
provinces.  Djemal  was 
not  a  popular  man  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  other 
members  of  the  triuni- 
virate,  in  addition  to  their 
less  desirable  quahties,  had 
certain  attractive  traits— 
Talaat  his  rough  virility 
and  spontaneous  good 
nature,  Enver  his  courage 
and  personal  graciousness 
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One  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
who    commanileil     the    expedition    against    the    Suez. 


— but  there  was  little  about  Djemal  that  was  pleasing.  An 
American  physician  who  had  specialised  in  the  study  of 
physiognomy  had  found  Djemal  a  fascinating  subject.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  a  face  that  so-  combined 
ferocity  with  great  power  and  penetration.  Enver,  as  his' 
history  showed,  could  be  cruel  and  bloodthirsty,  but  he  hid 
his  more  insidious  qualities  under  a  face  that  was  bland, 
unruffled,  and  even  agreeable.  Djemal,  however,  did  not 
disguise  his  tendencies;  for  his  face  clearly  pictured  the  inner 
soul.  His  eyes  were  black  and  piercing  ;  their  sharpness, 
the  rapidity  and  keenness  with  which  they  darted  from  one 
object  to  another,  taking  in  apparently  everything  with  a 
few  lightning-like  glances,  signahsed  cunning,  remorseless- 
ness,  and  selfishness  to  an  extreme  degree.  Even  his  laugh, 
which  disclosed  all  his  white  teeth,  was  unpleasant  and 
animal-like.  His  black  hair  and  black  beard,  contrasting, 
with  his  pale  face,  only  heightened  this  impression.  At  first 
Djemal's  figure  seemed  somewhat  insignificant — he  was 
under-sized,  almost  stumpy,  and  somewhat  stoop-shouldered  ; 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  move,  however,  jt  was  evident  that 
his  body  was  full  of  energy.-  Whenever  he  shook  your  hand,, 
gripping  you  with  a  vice-like  grasp  and  looking  at  you  with 
those  roving,  penetrating  eyes,  the  man's  personal  force 
became  impressive. 

Yet,  after  a  momentary  meeting,  I  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  Djemal  was  a  man  with  whom  assassination  and 
judicial  murder  were  all  part  of  the  day's  work.  Like  all 
the  Young  Turks,  his  origin  had  been  extremely  humble. 
He  had  joined  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  in  the 
early  days,  and  his  personal  power,  as  well  as  his  releritless- 
ness,  had  rapidly  made  him  one  of  the  leaders.  After  the 
murder  of  Nazim,  Djemal  had  become  Mihtary  Governor  of 
Constantinople,  his  chief  duty  in  this  post  being  to  remove 

from  the  scene  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ruling  powers. 
This  congenial  task  he  per- 
formed with  great  skill,, 
and  the  reign  of  terror 
that  resulted  was  largely 
Djemal's  handiwork.  Sub- 
sequently Djemal  became 
Minister  of  Marine,  but  he 
could  not  work  harmo- 
niously in  the  Cabinet ;  he 
was  always  a  troublesome 
partner.  In  the  days  pre- 
ceding the  break  with  the 
Entente  he  was  popularly 
regarded  as  a  Francophile, 
Whatever  feehng  Djemal 
may  have  entertained  to- 
ward the  Entente,  he  made 
little  attempt  to  conceal' 
his  detestation  of  the 
Germans.  It  is  said  that 
he  would  swear  at  them 
in  their  presence — in  Turk- 
ish, of  course  ;  and  he  was. 
one  of  the  few  important 
Turks  who  never  came' 
under  their  influence.  The 
fact  was  that  Djemal 
represented  that  tendency 
which  was  rapidly  gaining 
the  ascendancy  in  Turkish 
policy — Pan-Turkism.  He 
despised  the  subj  ect  peoples 
of  the  Ottoman  country — 
Arabs,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Circassians,  Jews  ;  his  am- 
bition was  to  Turkify 
the  whole  Empire.  His 
personal  ambition  brought 
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liiin  into  frequent  conflict  with  Enver  and  Talaat ;  they  told 
me  many  times  that  they  could  not  control  him.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that,  as  I  have  said,  they  were  glad  to  see  him 
go — not  that  they  really  expected  him  to  capture  the  Suez 
Canal  and  drive  out  the  English.  Incidentally  this  appoint- 
ment fairly  indicated  the  incongruous  organisation  that  then 
existed  in  Turkey.  As  Minister  of  Marine,  Djemal's  real  place 
was  at  the  Navy  Department ;  instead  of  that  the  head  of  the 
Navy  was  sent  to  lead  an  army  over  the  burning  sands  of 
Syria  and  Sinai. 
Yet,    Djemal's    expedition .  represented    Turkey's    most 

spectacular  attempt  to 
assert  its  military  power 
ai^ainst  the  Allies.  As 
Djemal  moved  out  of 
the  station,  the  whole 
Turkish  populace  felt 
that  an  historic  moment 
liad  arrived.  Turkey  in 
fifty  years  had  lost  the 
greater  part  of  her 
dominions,  and  nothing 
had  more  pained  the 
national  pride  than  tlie 
English  occupation  of 
Egypt.  All  during  this 
occupation,  Turkish 
suzerainty  had  been 
recognised  ;  as  soon  as 
Turkey  declared  war 
on  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, tiie  British  had 
ended  this  fiction  and 
had  formally  taken  over 
this  great  province. 
Djemal's  expedition 
was  Turkey's  reply  to 
this  act  of  England. 
The  leal  purpose  of 
the  war,  the  Turkish 
people  had  been  told,  was  to  restore  the  vanishing  empire  of 
the  Osmans  and  to  this  great  undertaking  the  recovery  of 
E^ypt  was  merely  the  first  step.  The  Turks  also  knew  that, 
under  English  administration,  Egypt  had  become  a  prosperous 
country,  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  yield  great  treasure 
to  the  conqueror.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  huzzahs  of  the 
Turkish  people  followed  the  departing  Djemal. 

About  the  same  time  Enver  left  to  take  command  of 
Turkey's  other  great  military  enterprise — the  attack  on 
Russia  through  the  Caucasus.  Here  also  were  Turkish 
provinces  waiting  to  be  "redeemed."  After  the  war  of 
1878,  Turkey  had  been  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  certain 
rich  territories  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Armenians,  and  it  was  this  country 
which  Enver  now  proposed  to  reconquer.  But  Enver  had 
no  ovation  on  his  leaving.  He  went  away  quietly  and 
unobserved.  With  the  departure  of  tliese  two  men  the  war 
was  now  fairly  on. 

Despite  these  martial  enterprises,  other  than  warlike 
preparations  were  now  under  way  in  Constantinople.  At 
that  time — in  the  latter  part  of  19 14— its  external  charac- 
teristics suggested  nothing  but  war,  yet  now  it  suddenly 
became  the  great  headquarters  of  peace.  The  EngHsh  Fleet 
was  constantly  threatening  the  Dardanelles,  and  every  day 
Turkish  troops  were  passing  through  the  streets.  Yet  these 
activities  did  not  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of  the  German 
?2mbassy.  Wangenheim  was  thinking  of  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only  ;  this  fire-eating  German  suddenly  became  a  man 
of  peace."  For  he  now  learned  that  the  greatest  service 
which  a  German  Ambassador  could  render  his  emperor  would 
be  to  end  the  war  on  terms  that  would  save  Germany  from 
ruin  ;  to  obtain  a  settlement  that  would  re-introduce  his 
fatherland  to  the  society  of  nations. 

In  November,  Wangenheim  began  discussing  this  subject. 
It  was  part  of  Germany's  system,  he  told  me,  not  only  to 
be  completely  prepared  for  war,  but  also  for  peace.  "A 
wise  general  who  enters  battle  always  has  at  hand  his  plans 
for  a  retreat,  in  case  he  is  defeated,"  said  the  German  Ambas- 
sador. "This  principle  applies  just  the  same  to  a  nation 
beginning  war.  There  is  only  one  certainty  about  war — 
and  that  is  that  it  must  end  some  time.  So,  when  we  plan 
our  campaign  for  war,  we  must  consider  also  a  campaign 
for  peace." 

But  Wangenheim  was  interested  then  in  something  more 
tangible  than  this  philosophic  principle.  Germany  had 
immediate  reasons  for  desiring  the  end  of  hostilities,  and 
Wangenheim  discussed  them  frankly  and  cynically.  He 
said  that  Germany  had  prepared  for  only  a  short  war  because 


she  had  expected  to  crush  France  and  Russia  in  two  brief 
campaigns,  lasting  in  all  perhaps  six  months.  Clearly  this 
plain  had  failed,  and  there  was  little  likelihood  that  Germany 
would  win  the  war  ;  Wangenheim  told  me  this  in  so  many 
words.  Germany,  he  added,  would  make  a  great  mistake  if 
she  persisted  in  fighting  the  war  to  exhaustion,  for  such  a 
fight  would  mean  the  permanent  loss  of  her  colonies,  her 
mercantile  marine,  and  her  whole  economic  and  commercial 
status.  "  If  we  don't  get  Paris  in  thirty  days,  we  are  beaten," 
WangenJieim  had  told  me  in  August,  and  though  his  attitude 
changed  somewhat  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  great  rush  campaign  had 
collapsed,  that  all  the  Germans  could  now  look  forward  to 
was  a  tedious  exhausting  war,  and  that  all  which  they  could 
obtain  from  the  existing  situation  would  be  a  drawn  battle. 
"We  have  made  a  mistake  this  time,"  Wangenheim  said, 
"in  not  laying  in  supplies  for  a  protracted  struggle;  it  was 
an  error,  however,  that  we  shall  not  repeat ;  next  time  we 
shall  store  up  enough  copper  and  cotton  to  last  for  five  years." 

Germany   Fears  Turkey   in   Egypt 

Wangenheim  had  another  reason  for  wishing  an  immediate 
peace,  and  it  was  a  reason  wliich  shed  much  light  upon  the 
shamelessness  of  German  diplomacy.  The  preparation  which 
Turkey  was  making  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt  caused  this 
German  Ambassador  much  annoyance  and  anxiety.  The 
interest  and  energy  which  the  Turks  had  manifested  in  this 
enterprise  were  particularly  causing  him  concern.  Naturally 
I  thought  at  first  that  Wangenheim  was  worried  that  Turkey 
would  lose  ;  yet  he  confided  to  me  that  his  real  fear  was  that 
his  ally  would  succeed.  A  victorious  Turkish  campaign  in 
Egypt,  Wangenheim  explained,  might  seriously  interfere  with 
Germany's  plans.  Should  Turkey  conquer  Egypt,  naturally 
Turkey  would  insist  at  the  peace  table  on  retaining  this  great 
province,  and  would  expect  Germany  to  support  her  in  this 
claim.  But  Germany  had  no  intention  then  of  promoting 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  At  that  time 
she  hoped  to  reach  an  understanding  with  England,  the 
basis  of  which  was  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  division 
of  interests  in  the  East.  Germany  desired,  above  all,  to 
obtain  Mesopotamia  as  an  indispensable  part  of  her  Hamburg- 
Bagdad  scheme.  In  return  for  this,  she  was  prepared  to 
give  her  endorsement  to  England's  annexation  of  Egypt. 
Thus  it  was  Germany's  plan  at  that  time  that  she  and  England 
should  divide  Turkey's  two  fairest  dominions.  This  was  one 
of  the  proposals  which  Germany  intended  to  bring  forth  in 
the  peace  conference  which  Wangenheftn  was  now  scheming 
for,  and  clearly  Turkey's  conquest  of  Egypt  would  have 
presented  complications  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  plan. 
On  the  morality  of  Germany's  attitude  to  her  ally,  Turkey, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment.  The  whole  thing  was  all 
of  a  piece  with  Germany's  policy  of  "realism"  in  foreign 
relations. 

Von  Kiihlmann  arrives  on  the  Scene 

Nearly  all  German  classes,  in  the  latter  part  of  1914  and 
the  early  part  of  1915,  were  anxiously  looking  for  peace,  and 
they  turned  to  Constantinople  as  the  most  promising  spot 
where  peace  negotiations  might  most  favourably  be  started. 
The  Germans  took  it  for  granted  that  President  Wilson  would 
be  the  peace-maker ;  indeed,  they  never  for  a  moment 
thought  of  anyone  else  in  this  capacity.  The  only  point 
that  remained  for  consideration  was  the  best  way  to  approach 
the  President.  Such  negotiations  would  most  likely  be  con- 
ducted through  one  of  the  American  Ambassadors  in  Europe. 
Obviously  Germany  had  no  means  of  access  to  the  American 
Ambassadors  in  the  great  enemy  capitals,  and  other  circum- 
stances made  it  inevitable  that  she  should  turn  to  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Turkey. 

At  this  time  a  German  diplomat  appeared  in  Constantinople 
who  has  figured  much  in  recent  history — Dr.  Richard  von 
Kiihlmann,  at  present  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the 
last  five  years  Dr.  von  Kuhlmann  has  seemed  to  appear  in 
that  particular  part  of  the  world,  where  important  confidential 
diplomatic  negotiations  are  being  conducted  by  the  German 
Empire.  Prince  Lichnowsky  has  recently  described  his 
activities  in  London  in  1913  and  1914,  and  he  has  figured 
even  more  conspicuously  in  the  recent  peace  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  Soon  after  the  war  started  Dr.  von  Kuhlmann 
came  to  Constantinople  as  Conseiller  of  the  German  F2mbassy, 
succeeding  von  Mutius,  who  had  been  called  to  the  colours. 
For  one  reason  his  appointment  was  appropriate,  for  Kiihl- 
mann had  been  born  in  Constantinople,  and  had  spent  his 
earlj'  life  there,  his  father  having  been  president  of  the 
Anatolian  Railway.  He  therefore  understood  the  Turks  as 
onlv  man   can   who   has  lived   with   them   for  many  years. 
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Personally  he  proved  to  be  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
diplomatic  colony.  He  impressed  me  as  not  a  particularly 
aggressive,  but  a  very  lovable  man  ;  he  apparently  wished 
to  become  friendly  with  the  American  Embassy,  and  he 
possessed  a  certain  attraction  for  us  all  as  I.e  had  just  come 
from  the  trenches  and  gave  us  many  vivid  pictures  of  life 


forward  to  another  greater  world  cataclysm  than  the  present, 
he  merely  reflected  the  attitude  of  the  dominant  junker- 
military  class.  The  Germans  apparently  wanted  a  recon- 
ciliation— a  kind  of  an  armistice — that  would  give  their 
generals  and  industrial  leaders  time  to  prepare  for  the  next 
conflict.     At  that  time,  nearly  four  years  ago,  Germany  was 


at  the  front.     At  that  time  we  were  all  ignorant  of  modern    '  moving  for  practically  the  same  kind  of  peace  negotiations 
warfare,  and  Kiihlmann's  details  of  trench  fighting  lield  us  ' 

spell-bound  many  an  afternoon  or  evening.  His  other 
favourite  topic  of  conversation  was  WeU-PoUlik,  and  on  all 
foreign  matters  he  struck  me  as  remarkably  well-informed. 
At  that  time  we  did  not  regard  von  Kiihlmann  as  an  imptir- 
tant  man,  yet  the  industry  with  which  he  attended  to  his 
business  arrested  every  one's  attention  even  then.  Soon, 
however,  I  began 
to  have  a  feeling 
that  he  was  exert- 
ing a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  a  quiet, 
velvety  kind  of 
way.  Hesaid  little, 
but  I  realised  that 
he  was  listening 
to  everything  and 
storing  all  kinds  of 
information  away 
in  his  mind ;'  he  was 
apparently  Wan- 
genheim's  closest 
confidant,  and  the 
man  upon  whom 
the  Ambassador 
■was  depending 
for  his  contact 
with  the  German 
Foreign  Office. 
About  the  middle 
of  December,  von 
Kuhlmann  left  for 
Berlin,  where  he 
stayed  about  two 

weeks.  On  his  return,  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
1915,  there  was  a  noticeable  change  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
German  Embassy.  Up  to  that  time  Wangenheim  had  dis- 
cussed peace  negotiations  more  or  less  informally,  but  now 
iie  took  up  the  matter  specifically.  I  gathered  that  Kiihl- 
mann had  been  called  to  Berlin  to  receive  all  the  latest  details 
.on  this  subject,  and  that  he  had  come  back  with  the  definite 
instructions  that  Wangenheim  should  move  at  once.  In  all 
mv  talks  with  the  German  Ambassador  on  peace,  Kuhlmann 
was  always  hovering  in  the  background  ;  at  one  most  impor- 
tant conference  he  was  present,  though  he  participated 
hardly  at  all  in  the  conversation,  but  his  r61e,  as  usual,  was 
that  of  a  subordinate  and  quietly  eager  Hstener. 

January,  191  5,  a  Good  Time  to  End  the  War 

Wangenheim  now  informed  me  that  January,  1915,  would 
make  an  excellent  time  to  end  the  war.  Italy  had  not  yet 
entered,  thougli  there  was  every  reason  to  beheve  that  she- 
would  do  so  by  spring,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  were  still 
holding  aloof,  though  no  one  expected  that  their  waiting 
attitude  would  last  for  ever.  France  and  England  were 
preparing  for  the  first  of  the  "spring  offensives,"  and  the 
Germans  had  no  assurance  that  it  would  not  succeed  ;  indeed, 
they  much  feared  that  the  German  armies  would  meet  disaster. 
The  British  and  French  warships  were  gathering  at  the 
Dardanelles  ;    and  the  German  General  Staff  and  practically 


which  slie  has  suggested  many  times  since  and  is  suggesting 
now  ;  Wangenheim's  plan  was  that  representatives  of  the 
warring  powers  should  gather  around  a  table  and  settle 
things  on  the  principle  of  "give  and  take."  He  said  that 
there  was  no  sense  in  demanding  that  each  side  state  its 
terms  in  advance. 

"For  both  sides  to  state  their  terms  in  advance  would 

ruin  the  whole 
thing,"  he  said. 
"What  would  we 
do  ?  Germany,  of 
course,  would 
make  claims  that 
the  other  side 
would  regard  as 
ridiculously  ex- 
travagant. The 
Entente  would 
state  terms  that 
would  put  all  Ger- 
m  my  in  a  rage. 
As  a  result,  both 
sides  would  get  so 
angry  that  there 
would  be  no  con- 
ference. No — if 
we  really  want  to 
end'  this  war,  we 
must  have  an 
armistice.  Once 
we  stop  fighting, 
we  shall  not  go  at 
it  again.  History 
presents  no  in- 
stance in  a  great  war  where  an  armistice  has  not  resulted 
in  a  permanent  peace.     It  will  be  so  in  this  case." 

Yet,  from  Wangenheim's  conversation  I  did  obtain  a 
slight  inkling  of  Germany's  terms.  The  matter  of  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia,  set  forth  above,  was  one  of  them.  Wangen- 
heim was  quite  insistent  that  Germany  must  have  permanent 
naval  bases  in  Belgium  with  which  her  navy  could  at  all 
times  threaten  England  with  blockade,  and  so  make  sure 
"the  freedom  of  the  seas."  Germany  wanted  coaUng  rights 
everywhere  ;  this  demand  looks  absurd  because  Germany 
has  always  possessed  such  rights  in  peace  times.  She  might 
give  France  a  piece  of  Lorraine  and  a  part  of  Belgium — per- 
haps Brussels — ^in  return  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity. 

Wangenheim  requested  that  I  should  place  Germany's 
case  before  the  American  Government.  My  letter  to  Wash- 
ington is  dated  January,  1915.  It  went  fully  into  the  internal 
situation  which  then  prevailed,  and  gave  the  reasons  why 
Germany  and  Turkey  desired  peace. 

A  particularly  interesting  part  of  this  incident  was  that 
Germany  was  apparently  ignoring  Austria.  Pallavicini,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  knew  nothing  of  the  pending  negotia- 
tions until  I  myself  informed  him  of  them.  In  thus  ignoring 
his  ally,  the  German  Ambassador  meant  no  personal  dis- 
respect ;  he  was  merely  treating  him  precisely  as  his  Foreign 
Office  was  treating  Vienna — not  as  an  equal,  but  practically 
as  a  retainer.  The  world  is  familiar  enough  with  Germany's 
military    and    diplomatic    absorption    of    Austria-Hungary. 


Turkish  Soldiers  on  Leave 

Dictating  lettcrt  to  a'piiblic  writer.      Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  Turkish  people  are  illiterate, 
3tni^  at  a  result,  there  is  a  reg  ilar  profession  that  earns  its  living  reading  and  writing  for  them. 


all   miUtary   and   naval  experts  in   Constantinople  beheved      But   that  Wangenheim  should  have  made  so  important   a 

that  the   Allied   fleets  could  force  their   way   through   and     — —  -  ^"  "'-^ ^  - „„„^.„*;„„.    „„j  u„..„  ^„u  u  *„ 

capture  the  city.  Most  Turks  by  this  time  were  sick  of  the 
war  and  G«rmany  lived  in  constant  fear  that  Turkey  would 
make  a  separate  peace.  Afterwards  I  discovered  that  when- 
ever the  miUtary  situation  looked  ominous  to  Germany  she 
was  always  thinking  about  peace,  but  that  if  the  situation 
improved  she  would  immediately  become  warhke  again  ;  it 
was  a  case  of  sick-devil,  weU-devil.  Yet,  badly  as  Wangen- 
heim wanted  peace  in  January,  1915,  it  was  quite  apparent 
that  he  was  not  thinking  of  a  permanent  peace.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  peace  at  that  time  was  the  fact  that  Germany 
showed  no  signs  that  she  regretted  her  crimes,  and  there  was 
not  the  sUghtest  evidence  of  the  sack-cloth  in  Wangenheim's 
attitude  now.  Germany  had  made  a  bad  guess,  that  was 
all  •  what  Wangenheim  and  the  other  Germans  saw  in  the 
situation  was  that  their  stock  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  copper 
was  incomplete.  In  my  notes  of  my  conversations  with 
Wangenheim  I  find  him  frequently  using  such  phrases  as 
the  "next  war,"  "next  time,"  and,  in  confidently  looking 


move  as  to  attempt  peace  negotiations,  and  have  left  it  to 
Pallavicini  to  learn  about  it  through  a  third  party,  shows 
that  as  "far  back  as  January,  1915,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation. 

Nothing  came  of  this  proposal,  of  course.  Our  Govern- 
ment declined  to  take  action,  evidently  not  regarding  the 
time  as  opportune.  Both  Germany  and  Turkey,  as  I  shall 
teU,  recurred  to  this  subject  afterward.  This  particular 
negotiation  ended  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  Kuhlmann 
left  Constantinople  to  become  Minister  at  The  Hague.  He 
came  and  paid  his  farewell  call  at  the  American  Embassy, 
as  charming,  as  entertaining,  and  as  debonair  as  ever.  His 
last  words,  as  he  shook  my  liand  and  left  the  building  were — 
subsequently  events  have  naturally  caused  me  to  remember 
them : 

"We  shall  have  peace  within  three  months.  Excellency  I  " 
This  little  scene  took  place,  and  tliis  happy  forecast  was 
made  in  March,  1915  ! 

{To  be  co:ttinu(d) 
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Free  Speech  and  the  Sea :    By  Arthur  Pollen 


THE  fifth  year  of  the  war  has  been  ushered  in  by 
some  very  remarkable  events  and  by  a  few  not 
less  remarkable  sayings.  The  change  in  the 
military  situation  in  France  speaks  for  itself 
to  those  who  can  take  their  minds  back  one 
month,  when  the  majority  were  wondering  what  kind  of 
defence  the  Allies  could  make  to  the  next,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest,  German  attack.  The  change  in  the  situation  at 
sea  has  not  been  marked  by  any  great  happenings  in  the 
campaign  itself.  But  the  significance  of  the  change  is 
brought  home  to  us  by  von  Holtzendorff's  retirement — for 
he  was  the  secretary  who,  not  in  1917,  but  a  year  before, 
went  bail  for  ruthlessness  bringing  England  to  her  knees 
in  six  months'  time.  The  Premier,  in  his  review  of  the  year 
in  Parliament,  opened  with  an  eloquent  and  noble  tribute 
to  the  immense  service  the  British  Navy  has  rendered  the 
Alliance.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  he  did  not  repeat 
the  statement  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  viz.,  that  the  ruthless 
piracy  of  last  year  cante  as  a  surprise.  In  Edinburgh,  it 
will  be  remembered,  he  said  that  we  had  "no  right  to  expect " 
it  even  from  Germany.  It  was  a  curious  expression — 
especiallv  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  when  Berlin  surren- 
dered to  Washington,  in  May,  1916,  the  capitulation  expressly 
stated  that  if  the  British  blockade  were  not  raised,  the  "new 
situation"  would  restore  to  Germany  her  freedom  of  action. 
It  was  noted  in  these  columns  at  the  time  that  this  phrase 
had  only  one  possible  meaning.  It  was  that  Germany 
would  offer  peace  terms  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that 
if  those  were  rejected  her  final  blow  would  be  struck.  When 
those  peace  ferms  were  offered  and  rejected  it  was  again 
noted  in  these  columns — a  week  or  .so  before  the  campaign 
began — that  the  time  for  denunciation  of  the  1916  pact 
had  now  arrived. 

As  a  fact,  the  only  surprise  was  that  we  were  not  ready 
for  the  attack  when  it  came.  And  just  how  unready  we  still 
were  after  five  months  of  it,  we  may  gather  from  Sir  Eric 
Geddes'  speech  on  Vote  8.  A  year  ago,  he  reminded  the 
House  we  were  losing  550,000  tons  of  shipping  a  month. 
We  were  faced  with  a  situation  considered  "almost  incon- 
ceivable and  insoluble"  by  many.  No  one  could  say  what 
would  be  the  success  of  our  measures — many  of  which  were 
in  an  embryo  state — for  meeting  the  enemy's  attack  !  During 
the  last  twelve  months  the  position  has  gradually  changed. 
Shipbuilding  has  gone  up,  ship  sinking  has  gone  down  ; 
and  the  reduction  has  been  obtained  by  a  greater  production 
of  warships  and  small  craft  of  an  anti-submarine  character. 
Here,  of  course.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  is  reporting  to  us,  not  the 
judgment  of  those  who  had  studied  the  jproblem,  but  the 
situation  he  found  at  the  Admiralty  when  he  arrived  there 
in  May  last  year.  The  Board  was  faced  by  a  set  of  facts 
which — after  full  warning — they  had  not  conceived  to  be 
possible,  and  they  presented  a  problem,  which  after  two 
years'  experience  was  still,  to  them,  insoluble.  Not  one  of 
them  knew  what  to  expect  from  the  measures  they  put  in 
hand  for  dealing  with  it  !  It  was  dealt  with,  and  successfully  ; 
but  not  only  by  a  greater  production  of  warships  and  small 
craft  of  an  anti-submarine  character,  but  by  employing 
these  scientifically — that  is,  by  convoying  the  ships  exposed 
to  attack.  By  that  time  over  seven  milhon  tons  of  shipping 
had  already  been  sunk.  A  few  months  showed  that  convoy 
reduced  the  losses  by  more  than  half.  Had  it  been  adopted 
from  the  first  we  should  be  3,500,000  tons  to  the  good  to-day. 
Yet  this  principle,  so  universally  advocated,  was  one  the 
success  of  which  no  one  at  the  Admiralty  could  foretell  ! 

Many  hard  things  have  been  said  about  the  old  regime 
at  Whitehall,  but  nothing  so  utterly  blasting  as  this  sober, 
cool,  unexaggerated,  plficial  statement.  It  is,  I  think, 
doubly  interesting  as  coming  just  at  a  moment  when  the 
Germans  have  at  last  awakened  to  the  fact  that  their  naval 
policy  has  been  even  more  misconceived  than  ours.  One 
is  tempted  to  ask  why  it  is  that  two  such  intelligent  nations 
could  have  gone  so  wildly  wrong  over  such  an  extraordinarily 
simple  matter  ?  A  momentary  delusion  might  have  made 
von  Tirpitz  think  that  there  could  have  been  no  answer  to 
a  submarine  attack  on  trade.  And,  given  a  higher  command 
to  whom  the  idea  of  such  an  attack  was  novel — a  startling 
assumption — one  can  understand  a  momentary  hesitation 
in  resorting  to  so  well  tried  a  naval  principle  as  convoy  as 
a  reply  to  it.  But  it  is  almost  inexplicable  that  the  antidote 
was  so  long  postponed  ;  and  again  almost  inexplicable  that 
the  Germans  did  not  see  that  it  could  not  be  postponed  for 
ever.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  British  error  created 
the  German.     By  allowing  month  after  months  and  indeed, 


year  after  year,  to  pass  without  attempting  to  defend  our 
trade,  von  Tirpitz  and  von  Holtzendorff  had  some  excuse 
for  supposing  that  we  recognised  it  to  be  indefensible.  And 
once  committed  to  ruthlessness — and  to  paying  its  price, 
viz.,  the  belligerency  of  the  United  States — there  was,  per- 
haps, nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  as  they  had  begun. 

Political  Pirates 

But  when  all  is  said,  it  is  impossible  to  read  such  scraps 
as  one  gets  of  German  speeches  and  writings  without  per- 
ceiving that  the  policy  of  piracy  originated  not  in  the  sober 
reasoning  of  a  trained  staff,  but  in  the  frothy  rhetoric  of  the 
Pan-German  billlies.  It  was  not  Tirpitz  the  sailor,  but 
Tirpitz  the  politician  that  begot  it.  And  popular  confidence 
in  this  policy  has  been  kept  'going  entirely  by  the  daily 
fabrication  of  facts  and  figures  to  prove  it  successful.  Behind 
the  whole  German  error,  then,  there  is_to-day,  and  has  been 
from  the  first,  a  propaganda  of  megalomania  and  men- 
dacity. Yet,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  there  has  been  little 
attempt  to  suppress  the  expression  of  opinion  hostile  to 
the  campaign.  So  long  as  the  Admiral's  staff  was  free  to 
invent  facts  of  its  own,  it  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  argu- 
ments of  others.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  Admiral 
Scheer  deals  with  the  situation  when  the  truth  asserts  itself 
in  the  German  mind.  For  even  to  th^  most  confiding  Hun 
the  absence  of  famine  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  the 
growing  British  Army,  the  materialised  American  Army, 
the  redoubled  munitions,  guns,  and  material — all  these 
things  must  appear  curiously  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment that  nearly  twenty  million  tons  of  the  world's  shipping 
has  been  sunk,  and  that  British  and  American  shipbuilding 
cannot  keep  pace  with  its  current  destruction.  Not  that 
the  fight  to  stifle  the  truth  will  not  be  stubborn.  The 
Bavarian  Minister  of  War,  complaining  recently  of  the  harm 
done  by  disturbing  rumours  as  to  the  food  position,  added 
that  there  were,  however,  worse  offenders  than  such  news- 
mongers. There  are  some  people  who  pass  on  facts  with 
which  they  become  officially  acquainted,  which  facts  go  from 
mouth  to  mouth  and  so  do  immeasurable  harm.  Was  theie 
ever  a  more  naive  admission  ? 

The.  Admiralty  illusion  that  the  situation  arising  from 
ruthless  attack  was  at  once  "inconceivable  and  insoluble," 
can  be  explained  very  simply.  It  is  that  candid  discussion 
on  these  matters  was  forbidden  on  the  grounds  either  that 
it  would  convey  valuable  information  to  the  enemy,  or  that 
the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  British  Admiralty  was  follow- 
ing a  wrong  policy  would  discourage  the  nation  and  so  shake 
its  moral,  or  disparage  the  country's  naval  advisers,  and  so 
weaken  the  discipline  of  the  Fleet.  But  if  we  look  at  the 
state  of  things  to-day  and  compare  them  with  what  they 
were,  and  accept  the  First  Lord's  explanation  of  the  change^ 
we  must  see  that  a  greater  freedom  of  debate  might,  so  far 
from  doing  any  harm,  have  done  inestimable  good.  When 
one  remembers  how  persistently,  in  the  first  days  of  the 
submarine  campaign  of  1915,  the  building  of  destroyers 
and  the  adoption  of  the  convoy  principle  was  urged  till  all 
such  discussion  was  stopped  by  the  censorship  in  July  of 
that  year,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  a  different 
policy,  just  as  effective  for  maintaining  public  moral  and 
service  discipline  might  not  have  been  followed.  No  one 
will  dispute  the  harm  of  continuous  and  unanswered  attacks 
on  the  naval  command,  whether  at  headquarters  or  at  sea. 
Criticism,  after  a  certain  stage,  may  certainly  become  a 
danger.  It  may  be  highly  desirable,  it  may,  indeed,  be 
altogether  necessary  to  silence  the  critic.  But  I  submit 
he  should  be  silenced  not  by  force,  but  by  reason.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  a  naval  officer  responsible  for  a  certain  policy 
at  Whitehall  must  not  be  criticised  because  he  cannot  reply. 
He  has  the  First  Lord  as  a  spokesman,  and  the  whole  appara- 
tus of  his  department  to  provide  the  material  for  the  reply. 
A  conscientious  writer  is  not  trying  to  cause  mutiny  in  the 
Fleet,  or  revolution  in  the  State.  If  he  is  wrong  in  his 
facts  and  in  his  doctrines  and  so  misleading  in  his  argu- 
ments, it  should  not  be  difficult  to  confound  hmi. 

There  are  many  indications  that  we  are  turning  now  to 
better  ways.  It  is  nearly  three  years  since  the  present 
Prime  Minister  told  us  that  a  nation  that  could  not  be  trusted 
with  the  truth  could  not  be  trusted  to  go  to  war.  Well, 
the  truth  in  principle  and  doctrine  is  not  always  obvious, 
so  that  telling  the  truth  is  not  the  simple  thing'  it  sounds. 
It  is  generally  only  arrived  at  by  analysis  and  discussion, 
the  play  and  interplay  of  debate. 
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Our  Blunder  about  France :  By  Winifred  Stephens 


■~"^HE  war  has  brought  to  many  of  us  brutal 
I  awakenings  from  the  too  sanguine  dreams  of 
I  human  progress.  It  has  also  brought  us  visions 
I  of  fine  human  qualities  never  suspected  before. 
-^^  But  it  has  not  yet  completely  taught  us  to  know 
France  ;  though  it  is  teaching  the  French  to  know  them- 
selves. "To  think,"  writes  a  popular  French  author,  "that 
people  believed  us  to  be,  and  that  we  believed  ourselves  to  be 
light-minded  !     On  the  contrary,  we  are  almost  too  serious." 

We  English,  after  years  of  comradeship,  while  we 
admire  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  our  Allies,  still  find  it 
difficult  to  regard  them  as  really  serious.  An  English 
lawyer,  settled  in  Canada,  whom  I  used  to  think  intelligent, 
writes  to  me  that  he  found  Paris  "vicious  and  materialistic." 
"  French  literature  neither  elevating  nor  instructive,  and 
much  of  it  puerile."  Then  he  adds  a  sentence  which  may 
explain,  if  not  excuse,  his  error.  "  Out  here  we  have  French 
both  from  France  and  Canadian  born,  and  there  are  some 
■charming  people  among  them ;  but  we  don't  mix  much. 
There  is  a  difference.  They  are  clever  and  refined  in  many 
•ways,  but  seem  lacking  in  that  vision  or  idealism,  or  whatever 
it  is,  that  makes  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  strive  more  or  less 
for  better  things." 

Here  persists  the  age-old  prejudice.  Probably  to  this 
miscomprehension  of  the  French  spirit  several  causes  have 
contributed.  It  may  arise  from  long  centuries  of  military 
warfare  and  commercial  rivalry.  It  may  proceed  from  our 
own  and  from  the  French  national  temperament  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  unconnected  with  the  intrigues  of  our  common 
enemy. 

Our  British  insularity  blinds  us.  It  renders  us  almost  as 
incapable  of  grasping  the  psychology  of  other  people  as  the 
German  \yhose  dullness  in  this  respect  we  are  so  fond  of 
decrying.  We  are  too  prone  to  judge  everything  by  British 
standards,  to  adopt  a  Podsnapian  attitude,  and  to  condemn 
wholesale  all  that  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the 
ideas  prevailing  in  these  northern  islands.  "Not  until  we 
have  ceased  to  urge  our  schemes  of  morality  or  our  habits 
of  thought  on  our  charming  and  beloved  neighbours,"  writes 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  "can  we  regard  the  Entente  as  not 
merely  cordial,  but  complete." 

Nevertheless,  in  mitigation  of  our  error,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  French  people  are  not  easy  to  know. 
And  we  have  been  content  with  a  superficial  acquaintance, 
based  for  the  most  part  on  what  we  have  seen  on  the  Paris 
boulevards,  read  in  the  latest  French  novel,*  or  witnessed 
on  the  boards  of  some  Paris  theatre.  When  on  such  trivial, 
superficial  evidence  we  ventured  to  pass  sentence  on  a  whole 
nation  we  were  no  better  than  the  man  who  tried  to  sell  his 
house  by  producing  a  sample  brick  from  his  pocket. 

How  should  we  in  England  like  our  nation  to  be  judged 
from  the  conjugal  scandals  related  in  some  popular  novel, 
from  the  dramas  on  the  stage  of  some  second-rate  theatre  ? 

Moreover,  in  judging  any  nation  we  shall  inevitably  go 
astray  if  we  consider  it  merely  from  the  metropolitan  point 
of  view.  Life  in  great  metropolitan  cities — whether  Paris, 
London,  New  York,  Vienna,  Berlin^s  not  only  more  or 
less  identical,  but  it  is  totally  unrepresentative  of  the  life  of 
either  the  French,  British,  American,  Austrian,  or  Prussian 
nation  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  English  writers  who  has  best  understood  certain 
phases  of  French  life  is  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley.  When  pre- 
paring for  his  book  on  France  he  travelled  ceaselessly 
up  and  down  the  provinces,  from  Marseilles  to  Bordeaux, 
from  Concarneau  to  Lyons,  from  Toulouse  to  Lille. 
Other  writers  to  whom  France  has  revealed  her  heart — Gilbert 
Hamerton,  Madame  Duclaux,  for  example — ^have  not 
neglected  the  provinces.  I  have  always  been  glad  that 
my  parents  sent  me  to  school — not  to  some  fashionable 
Parisian  pensionnat,  but  to  Protestant  Provence.  There  I 
was  first  initiated  into  that  intimate  family  circle  which  we 
English  have  too  often  believed  to  be  non-existent  in  France. 
In  that  remote  region  an  English  girl  was  a  curiosity.  Con- 
sequently I  was  brought  down  into  the  salon  in  the  evening 
when  friends  came,  and  China  tea,  with  its  delicate  perfume, 
was  handed  round,  and  punch  was  brewed  in  a  great 
silver  bowl,  stirred  with  a  long-handled  silver  spoon. 
It  was  in  these  simple  social  gatherings  that  1  first 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  cultured  salon  life,  driven  out 
of  fashionable  Paris  by  American  restlessness  and  passion 

•  Seed.  Kudlcr.  Professor  of  French  Literature  at  the  TJniversity 
of  London,  on  la  Moraliti-  de  la  LilUrature  Fran^aise,  a  lecture  dehvered 
to  the  Anglo-French  Society  in  London,  published  (igi.S)  by  "le 
Fran9ais." 


for  card-playing.  In  these  circles,  young  as  I  was,  I  heard 
freely  discussed  those  fundamental  questions  which  Anglo- 
Saxon  shyness,  to  call  it  by  its  most  charitable  name,  causes 
to  be  tabooed  in  British  drawing-rooms.  Occasionally,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  read  aloud  some  rather  advanced  play 
or  to  discuss  some  progressive  book,  the  youthfulness  of 
Mees  might  be  called  in- question.  But  the  touchstone  was  : 
"  Have  you  read  Shakespeare  ?  "  And  my  affirmative  reply 
banished  all  misgivings.  If  Mees  had  read  Shakespeare, 
then  she  might  read  anything,  discuss  anything.  Mees 
refrained  from  explaining  that  her  knowledge  of  her  great 
national  poet  had  been  gained  from  the  well-expurgated 
Clarendon  Press  edition.  Indeed,  at  that  time  she  had 
probably  never  even  heard  of  the  estimable  Mr.  Bowdler. 

Seldom,  however,  did  such  questions  arise  ;  for  our  favourite 
entertainments  were  the  reading  aloud,  by  a  grand-daughter 
of  Guizot,  of  some  new  poem,  or  the  declaiming  by  the  pastor 
of  a  scene  from  some  seventeenth  century  classic. 

Such  tranquil,  cultured  existences,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  the  provinces.  Even  in  Paris,  down  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  war,  in  quarters  remote  from  the  noise  and  glitter 
of  the  boulevards,  far  from  the  fashionable  Champs  Elysees 
or  Pare  Monceau,  away  in  some  side  street  on  the  left  bank, 
or  out  beyond  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  there  were  hundreds 
of  salons  like  those  I  have  described.  In  one  of  them,  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  mobilisation,  I  heard, a  young  historian 
read  his  introduction  to  a  work  that  would  have  created 
a  great  sensation  in  the  academic  world  had  not  the'author's 
call  to  the  trenches  intervened  to  prevent  its  completion. 

But  well  concealed  were  these  sequestered  lives  of  people 
who  loved  things  of  the  mind,  from  the  throngs  of  British 
tourists,  who  flocked  over  to  France  for  a  gay  week-end,  or 
spent  a  few  crowded  days  in  Paris  en  route  for  Switzerland 
or  Italy,  and  who  returned  to  their  native  islands  with  a 
sense  of  superiority,  not  unmingled  with  secret  rehsh  at 
having  witnessed,  if  not  participated  in,  the  frjvolity  of 
modern  Babylon. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  prevailing  belief  in  French  decadence 
we  have  not  only  ourselves  to  blame  ;  the  French,  as  we 
have  said,  were  partly  responsible.*  They,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  race — more,  even,  than  ourselves,  and  we 
are  by  no  means  immune  from  such  a  weakness — are  addicted 
to  self-depreciation.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  French  are  essentially  of  a  logical  temperament.  And 
it  is  this  quality  which  makes  them  face  the  worst  of  every- 
thing. In  personal  matters  they  may  be  tempted  to  veil 
truths  for  the  sake  of  politeness,  but  in  questions  of  principle 
their  intellectual  sincerity  is  uncompromising.  They  are 
fearlessly  honest  thinkers,  and  sc  averse  to  comfortable  self- 
delusion  that  they  "take  a  sort  of  bitter  pleasure  in  believing 
the  worst: 

We  English — a  sentimental,  poetical  race — are  content  to 
dwell  in  a  more  or  less  cloudy  intellectual  sphere.  And 
when  we  depreciate  ourselves  it  is  not  because  of  our  fondness 
for  reality,  nor  because  of  our  logical  temperament,  but 
through  inverted  pride.  We  are  always  inclined  to  run 
away  from  facts.  In  our  literature  we  like  things  to  be 
represented  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  should  be.  We 
skim  and  film  the  ulcerous  part.  We  have  our  realists,  but 
even  they  are  not  as  frankly  and  vividly  realistic  as  their 
literary  brethren  across  the  Channel.  We  have  never  had  a  Zola. 
That  master  of  realism  of  set  purpose  constituted  himself  the 
man  with  the  muck-rake.  And  by  riveting  his  readers'  attention 
on  the  foul  spots,  which  defile  not  only  French,  but  every 
form  of  our  so-called  "modern  civilisation,"  he  created  an 
impression  that  his  country  was  rotten  to  the  core. 

It  was  not  in  England  alone  that  this  myth  of  French 
degeneracy  was  credited.  In  Germany  the  pernicious  seed 
fell  upon  fruitful  soil.  The  Pan-Germanists,  puffed  up  by 
their  victory  over  France,  were  glad  to  attribute  her  defeat 
to  her  moral  inferiority.  France  was  hopelessly  decadent, 
they  proudly  affirmed  ;  and  not  France  alone,  but  the  whole 
Latin  race.  It  was  imperative,  therefore,  that  for  the  world's 
welfare  Latin  civilisation  should  be  superseded  by  Teutonic 
Ktiltur. 

According  to  these  arrogant  supe^-men,  it  was  the  women 
of  France  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  degeneracy 
of  the  French  race  ;  on  the  French  women,  to  whose  industry, 
frugality,  and  courage  not  France  only  but  the  whole  allied 
cause  is  so  deeply  indebted,  the  Pan-Germans  laid  the  chief 
blame  for  French  decadence. 

French  women  themselves  were  painfully  conscious  of  the 

•  See  La  Troisieme  France,  by  Victor  Giraud  (Hachette,  191 7). 
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unjust  indictment  that  was  being  brought  against  tliem. 
And  now  for  the  credit  of  France  they  have  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  rehabilitate  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  during  this  war  organised  a  move- 
rrient,  which  is  known  as  La  Croisade  dcs  Femmes  franfaises. 

Led  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  compatriots, 
(Madame  Poincare,  La  Duchesse  d'Uzes,  Mme.  Adam,  Mme. 
Alphonse  Daudet)  the  Crusaders  appeal  to  women  throughout 
France  to  make  known  in  the  world  what  French  women 
really  are,  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  in  this  war. 
They  describe  in  their  manifesto  how  women  of  all  classes 
have  combined  for  national  service,  how  all  distinctions  of 
rank  and  creed  have  vanished,  how  in  their  nurse's  costume, 
their  last  year's  tailor-made,  or  alas  !  too  often  in  their 
widow's  weeds,  they  labour  side  by  side  for  the  national  cause. 
"We  are  all  here,"  they  cry,  "all  except  one:  that  doll 
without  heart,  without  morals,  without  courage,  that  creature 
of  pleasure,  of  coquetry,  of  perdition  !  Where  is  she  ?  " 
they  ask,  "we  cannot  find  her,  she  is  not  here,  she  was  but 
the  invention  of  our  enemy's  jealousy." 

But  so  diligently  did  the  Teutons  before  the  war  promulgate 
this  fiction  of  French  decadence  that  we  find  in  France  itself 
certain  writers  beginning  to  believe  it.  France  dying.  La 
France  qui  meurt  was  the  ominous  title  of  a  book,  by  M. 
Alcide  Ebray,  published  in  1910.  About  the  same  time  an 
Academician,  the  late  M.  Emile  Faguet,  in  a  series  of  volumes, 
was  lamenting  his  country's  lack  of  initiative,  enterprise, 
and  will-power. 

The  depressing  effect  of  this  pessimistic  view  of  France  may 
even  be  traced  dwring  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  war.  Many 
of  the  intellectual  young  Frenchmen,  who,  in  those  August 
days  went  forth  to  fight  for  their  country,  believed,  as  Renan 
had  believed  in  1870,  that  France  was  on  her  deatli-bed.  With 
their  hearts  overclouded  by  the  shadow  of  the  1870  defeat, 
they  were  convinced  that  the  Germans  would  march  swiftly 
into  Paris  and  thence  overrun  the  whole  of  France.  The 
German  boast  of  "in  three  weeks  in  Paris,  in  three  months  in 
London,  in  three  years  in  New  York,"  did  not  seem  to  them 
entirely  without  reason. 

"I  saw  the  iterrible  siege  of  1871,"  wrote  a  Frenchman  at 
the  end  of  July,  1914.  "Am  I  again  about  to  experience  the 
horror  of  beholding  the  Germans  in  the  suburbs  of  our  capital  ? 
How  will  Paris  behave  faced  by.  the  menace  of  war  ?  Will 
the  Socialists  revolt  ?  Shall  we  have  a  genera:!  strike  ?  Will 
the  working  classes  refuse  to  mobilise  as  they  have  so  often 
threatened  ?  Will  the  Revolutionary  Party  dehver  us  with- 
out a  blow  into  the  hand  of  the  German,  while  our  Russian 
and  English  allies  helplessly  look  on  at  our  death  agony?  "* 

The  perfection  of  German  military  organisation  was  well 


*  Georges  Ohnet.  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris  pendant  la 
de  1914.  Fascicule  i,  p.  cj.  (Paris,  Societe  d' Editions  Littert 
A  rtist  iques) 
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known  in  France.  And  the  French  realised  they  were  not 
ready.  Every  one  was  saying,  "Why,  the  German  Army 
will  devour  the  French  Army  in  one  mouthful."*  Not  with- 
out foundation  appeared  the  bragging  of  the  Berliner  Tagc- 
blatt :  "  Poor  little  Frenchmen,  we  are  going  to  break  every  . 
bone  in  your  little  bodies."  .-\nd,  until  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  misgivings  continued  to  oVercloud  the  horizon  of 
many  patriotic  Frenchmen.  But  the  brilliant  defence  of 
the  capital,  the  glorious  victory  of  the  battle  of  the  Ourcq, 
the  sudden  vvlte-face  of  the  invading  army,  saved  Paris  and 
saved  France.  Henceforth  French  liearts  were  filled  with 
confidence  and  assured  of  ultimate  triumph. 

But  Frenchmen  need  not  have  despaired.  A  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  French  nation  would  have  shown  them 
that  France  has  ever  been  the  land  of  re-awakenings  and  re- 
commencements. "  No  sooner  do  her  enemies  believe  her 
to  be  dying,  and,  full  of  hatred  and  glee,  rush  to  bury  her 
corpse,  than  she  rises  all  aglow  with  life  and  vigour  from  her 
death-bed,  and  brandishing  her  swOrd  she  cries;  "Here  I 
am,  behold  me.,  young  like  Joan  of  Arc,  like  the  great  Conde 
at  Rocroi,  like  Marceau  the  Republican,  like  General 
Eonaparte.f 

There  is  no  better  school  of  optimism  than  the  historj-  of 
the  French  nation.  Hopefulness  has  well  been  called  the 
"Dauphin  of  France." 

I''or  Kis  heart  to  thrill  with  hope  and  confidence  in  the 
future  the  Frenchman  need  only  carry  his  mind  back  to  his 
country  conquered  and  occupied  by  tlie  English,  then  delivered 
by  Joan  of  Arc  ;  to  his  nation  distracted  by  civil  strife,  torn 
asunder  by  religious  disputes,  then  united  and  made  pros- 
perous by  Henri  Quatre ;  to  his  land  a  prey  to  factions  of 
the  nobility,  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  then  blossoming 
into  all  the  glories  of  Le  Grand  Siecle.  He  has  only  to  remem- 
ber the  menace  from  foreign  Powers  successfully  averted 
during  the  Revolution,  the  humiliation,  the  dismemberment, 
the  civil  war  of  1871,  succeeded  by  the  magnificent  recovery 
of  the  last  forty  years. 

If  he  thinks  of  these  things,  no  Frenchman  can  fail  to- 
assent  to  Gambetta's  words,  uttered  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
defeat  :  "No,  it  is  irnpossible  for  the  spirit  of  France  to  b& 
overcast  for  ever."  N 

Especially  may  he  take  courage  wlien  he  considers  the 
part  played  by  France :  when  he  sees  the  unity  and 
patriotism  of  the  mobilisation  days  even  surpassed  by 
the  tenacity,  the  fortitude,  the  heroic  energy,  the  valour 
displayed  throughout  four  years :  when  in  the  future  he 
carries  his  mind  back  to  the  glorious  19th  cf  July,  which 
brought  the  news  of  Marshal  Foch's  dramatic  counter-stroke, 
and  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war. 

•  Ibid.  40. 
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I  SUPPOSE  you  might  say  he  was  romantic  ;  at  least, 
he  had  his  dreams,  his  illusions  of  greatness.  His 
family  was  nothing  to  boast  of,  nothing  which  spoke 
for  itself;  no  one  referred  to  him  as  "so  and  so's 
son,  you  know,  I  knew  his  father  well  in  the  old  days." 
He  was  not  heir  to  a  name,  a  title,  or  even  a  legend. 
But  he  was  heir  to  his  father's  unrealised  ambitions,  to  that 
limitless  hope  which  drives  the  middle  class  slowly  upward 
through  generations,  which  keeps  them  ever  hopeful  of 
seizing  the  elusive  moment  and  meeting  its  searching  test 
without  a  qualm.  I  do  iiiot  say  that  they  meet  it  with  an 
unvarying  success  ;  that  is  the  haunting  doubt,  the  pre- 
occupation, you  might  almost  say,  of  that  particular  class. 
That  is  the  point  of  my  story. 

Arnold  had  made  a  success  of  life  in  his  way.  People 
were  beginning  to  talk  about  a  career  ;  that  meant  a  lot  in 
his  milieu.  The  son  of  a  penniless  country  solicitor  who  has 
married  the  curate's  ugliest  daughter  does  not  in  the  common 
order  of  things  have  a  career  ;  he  is  put  into  something  ; 
at  best  he  goes  into  something.  It  is  never  suggested  that 
he  goes  on  to  anything.  And  that  is  the  meaning,  ultimately, 
of  a  career. 

And  Maurice  Arnold  had  meant  to  go  on.  Some  odd 
strain  in  the  blood  lifted  him,  I  suppose.  Mark  you,  he  was 
not  a  genius — I  don't  mean  that — but  he  had  his  dreams. 
You  might  have  thought,  at  the  first  acquaintance,  that  he 
was  just  a  pushing  boy  with  a  good  manner ;  but  he  was  a 
little  more  than  that,  he  had,  if  you  understand  me, 
egoism  without  ambition  ;    he  just  wanted  to  be  recognised 


as  a  personality,  to  individualise  himself.  He  didn't  care 
for  self-expression  ;  he  never  wrote  a  line,  and  cared  nothing 
for  art  :  I  don't  suppose  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
But  he  wanted  to  realise  himself. 

He  worked  like  the  devil  at  school,  at  Bedford,  I  think, 
but  I  can't  be  sure,  and  he  got  a  scholarship  to  Cambridge. 
But  he  wasn't  satisfied.  He  flattered  himself  after  the  event, 
of  course,  that  he  had  not  exerted  himself  in  the  least,  that 
that  wasn't  his  really  searching  hour.  He  wouldn't  accept 
his  level,  take  his  degree,  and  go  into  some  Government 
office.     He  wanted  to  do  something  difficult. 

That  was  his  weakness,  undoubtedly,  for  there  was  nothing 
in  particular  that  he  wanted  to  do.  Yet  it  was  not  vanity  : 
he  hated  applause  and  he  positivelv  shrank  from  popularity. 
He  preferred  to  sit  in  his  armchair  in  his  rooms  dreaming 
impossible  destinies,  not  as  you  might  think,  centred  round 
an  overmastering  ambition — he  never  looked  forward  to 
successive  triumphs  along  some  aveniie  of  his  desire — but 
round  little  trivial  incidents  in  which  he  did  the  difficult, 
almost  the  quixotic,  thing.  Lending  a  man  his  last  five 
pounds  under  some  preposterously  imagined  circumstance 
when  five  pounds  was  the  key  ready  to  his  hand  to  some 
gigantically  irrelevant  success  ;  being  imprisoned  rather  than 
wear  a  mauve  tie — not  because  he  disliked  mauve,  it  was  his 
favourite  colour — but  because  he  would  imagine  some  com- 
pelling motive  for  wearing  mauve,  and  fancy  himself  rebelling 
against  the  universal  custom  for  some  absurdly  inadequate 
reason  .  .  .  rebelling  firmly,  and  facing  his  fate  without 
flinching. 
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You  see  he  had  no  vulgar  ambition  ;  no  vanity.  To  die 
for  a  cause  was  no  part  of  his  dreams,  merely  to  be  essentially 
himself,  not  part  of  a  movement  or  a  mob.  Egoism,  per- 
haps, or  mere  folly  .  .  .  the  folly  that  shatters  the  prophecy 
of  the  professional  sceptic,  anyway. 

Then  the  war  came,  and  Arnold  fancied  that  his  moment 
had  come.  August  the  fifth  found  him,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  at  the  recruiting  office.  To  his  intense  disap- 
j)ointment  he  was  not  alone.  That  he  should  have  seriously 
dreamt  that  he  would  be  in  any  way  alone,  individualise 
himself  in  any  degree,  by  joining  the  army  on  the  outbreak 
of  a  European  war  showed  naivete  undoubtedly  :  but  I 
expect  many  thousands  were  similarly  baulked  of  their  dream. 
Only  a  few  lived  to  have  it  irretrievably  shattered.  That 
was  his  incomparable  misfortune.  Disgrace  needs  no  pity, 
and  undeserved  misfortune  wins  it  from  the  vulgar, 
who  after  all  are  in  a  majority.  But  a  spirit  broken  by  the 
shattering  of  a  childish  illusion,  unconfessed,  irrelevant  to 
the  fundamental  issues  of  morality,  that  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
tragedy  at  which  only  the  ultimately  discerning  will  weep. 
.\nd  their  tears  will  hardly  wash  away'  a  suicide's  blood. 

The  battalion  had  gone  up  to  carry  out  an  attack — in  the 
language  of  soldiers,  "to  do  a  stunt."  He  was  one  of  my 
platoon  commanders,  and  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  bravest  ; 
not  that  the  respect  of  his  men  satisfied  him,  or  that  the 
refusal  to  yield  to  the  fear  which  every  soldier  feels  gave  him 
any  satisfaction.  He  felt,  and  for  once  he  was  right,  that 
he  was  merely  one  of  a  thousand  other  actors  playing  the 
same  tedious  part  on  the  same  stage.  But  I  put  the  fact  on 
record.     He  was,  unquestionably,  brave  .  .  .     And  efficient. 

He  always  turned  up  at  company  headquarters  at  least 
half  an  hour  before  going  up  into  the  line  to  say  that  one  of 
Iiis  men  had  got  no  steel  helmet,  or  that  Jiis  Lewis  gun  team 
was  one  short.  So  few  platoon  commanders  discover  these 
things.  On  one  occasion  he  even  told  me  he  had  forgotten 
to  indent  for  some  field  dressings  he  wanted.  Yes,  he  was 
unquestionably  the  most  efficient  of  my  subalterns,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  bravest. 

Well  ;  we  did  our  stimt,  and  Arnold's  platoon  did  a  really 
brilliant  piece  of  work.-  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  charging 
a  machine  gun  with  reckless  heroism,  he  had  the  sense  to 
get  round  both  flanks  at  the  same  time  and  capture  it  without 
losing  a  man:  the  result  was  that  when  we, got  into  the 
village  we  had  enough  men  to  hold  it.  That  was  Arnold 
all  over.  He  never  did  the  obvious,  straightforward,  dashing 
thing.  He  always  regarded  everything  as  a  problem,  and 
consequently  realised  the  need  for  a  solution.  The  realisa- 
tion is  the  difficulty,  of  course,  the  solution  is  simplicity  itself. 

Of  course  he  knew  it — he  was  so  infernally  well  educated 
that  he  always  did  know — and  I  could  never  persuade  him 
that  he  was  a  genius.  If  I  could  have  done  so  he'd  have  been 
alive  now  perhaps,  for  he'd  have  more  than  satisfied  his  con- 
science, which,  after  all,  as  I've  said,  made  no  such  exorbitant 
demands. 

We  had  had  a  rough  time  of  it.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  was 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  still,  damnably  still. 
And  that  impalpable  poesy  which-  an  ironic  nature  throws 
upon  ruins  by  moonlight  had  caught  me  somehow,  and  I 
was  going  round  my  lines  under  a  mere  pretence  of  exercising 
supervision.  I  remember  feeling  a  pretence  of  satisfaction 
at  my  thoroughness  at  the  time,  but  it  was  the  glamour  of 
it  all  that  kept  me  at  my  post  in  reality.  Then  I  came  across 
Arnold.  As  usual  he  was  at  work  ;  just  a  plain,  straight- 
forward piece  of  wiring,  you  know.  But  he  would  refine. 
Talk  about  painting  the  lily,  that  chap  would  have  touched 
up  Giotto's  frescoes  if  he  had  been  given  a  chance.  He'd  got 
an  idea  in  his  head  that  wiring  was  a  scientific  affair,  which 
it  took  years  to  learn,  and  that  every  strand  of  wire  must 
follow  a  predestined  path.  I  am  afraid  I  lost  my  temper 
with  him — but  that's  neither  here  nor  there — anyway,  I 
told  him  his  entanglement  was  good  enough  for  its  purpose  and 
that  he'd  better  turn  in,  as  we  might  be  attacked  to-morrow 
and -he'd  want  all  the  reserve  of  energy  he  could  get. 

"If  they  attack  us  I  suppose  we  mustn't  give  them  an 
inch  ?  "  he  asked  me  rather  foolishly,  for  there  could  only 
be  an  answer,  which  was  bound  to  sound  insincere  before 
the  event. 

"No,  of  course  not."  I  say,  rather  brusquely,  "we  can 
hold  the  line  against  almost  anything  ;  besides,  the  artillery 
are  the  chief  thing.  If  they  get  their  barrage  down,  all 
we've  got  to  do  is  to  watch  the  old  Hun  walk  into  it  and 
perdition  at  the  same  time." 

And  then  he  made  one  of  his  hopeless,  characteristic 
remarks.  "Oh,  the  artillery  .  .  .  yes,  I  suppose  we  are 
only  second  fiddle  to  them  in  these  days.  If  only  one  could 
do  something  without  them  .  .  ." 

Well,  of  course,  Arnold  hadn't  been  ouf  in  1914  and  I 
left  him  to  his  confounded  rorpancing.     But  the  same  fatal 


weakness    I  saw  was  there.     He  was  essentially    feminine 
Co-operation    was    the    thing   he    dreaded.     He   wanted    tO' 
"function"  as  an  individual.     He  was-,  au  fond,  anti-social. 
I  suppose. 

He  went  down  to  some  old  cellar  he  had  chosen  as  his. 
dug-out  and  told  his  orderly  to  wake  him  at  "stand  to." 
Then  he  went  to  sleep,  at  least  so  his  orderly  informed  me. 
I  don't  suppose  he  slept  for  a  minute  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  was  in  one  of  his  restless  moods  ;  besides,  I'd  upset  him  a 
good  bit  by  criticising  his  wiring  operations.  Like  all. 
dreamers,  one  of  his  dreams  was  that  he  was  a  man  of  an 
intense  practicality.  Well,  Arnold  was  practical,  I  admit, 
but  he  was  pedantic.  He  regarded  the  most  trivial  problems- 
as  self-existent,  as  abstractions  independent  of  the  vulgarity 
of  circumstance  ;  and  he  probably  spent  his  last  night  on  the- 
earth  planning  his  work  for  the  next  day  without  waiting 
to  see  whether  it  was  wet  or  fine.  You  may  be  sure- 
he'd  made  up  his  mind  to  do  something  particularly  quixotic 
that  next  day  ;  decided  in  all  probability  on  some  pedantic 
gallantry  under  circumstances  which  were  never  likely  to- 
arise.  But  he'd  arrived  at  a  decision,  you  may  be  certain,, 
and  that,  after  all,  was  his  dream,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
decision.  The  trouble  was  that  whenever  he  found  any- 
one else  had  come  to  the  same  decision  he  always  denied 
himself  any  credit  (or  his  own  judgment. 

About  half-past  three  I  can  see  him,  serenely  conficent 
once  more,  just  dozing  off  to  sleep.  The  harsh  objectivity  of 
circumstance  had  dimmed  its  stern  UHCompromising  outhne- 
in  the  mellifluous  haze  of  his  dreams,  and  he  was  at  peace. 

He  woke  up.  He  must  still  have  had  that  taste  then  of  a 
half-remembered  satisfaction  which  cHngs  to  the  palate,, 
if  I  may  say  so,  before  one  has  fully  shaken-  off  the  tran- 
quihty  of  sleep  and  become  aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  waking 
day. 

Then  he  saw  those  two  Germans  standing  over  him  .  .   . 

And  the  man  of  decision,  of  the  intense  practicality  of 
temperament  lay  there  for  five  minutes  looking  blankly  into- 
the  dull,  heavy,  grey  faces  of  his  enemies. 

Five  minutes  ;   so  his  orderly  told  me. 

To  most  men  even  the  passing  of  fifty  years  allows  of  the 
preservation  of  a  few  illusions.  It  can  happen  to  few  to  be 
stripped  bare  of  their  imagined  quahty,  of  their  insignia  of 
immortality,  in  five  minutes  :  yet  that  is  what  happened  to 
Arnold,  the  man  of  iron  decision,  of  inflexible  will,  lay- 
there  looking  into  the  very  eyes  of  his  enemies,  helplessly 
enmeshed  in  his  lingering  dream,  unable  to  concentrate  on 
the  needs  of  the  urgent  hour. 

Five  minutes,  and  with  a  face  deathly  pale — so  his  orderly- 
told  me. 

Then  he  got  up,  very  slowly,  deliberately  almost,  perhaps 
the  last  expiring  effort  to  sustain  the  perished  illusion.  But 
the  illusion  was  burnt  out  of  his  soul.  I  don't  think  he  cared 
what  he  did  then — whether  they  killed  or  captured  him.. 
You  see  he  had  surrendered  the  initiative,  and  he  asked  no- 
favour  from  the  overmastering  circumstance.  Of  course,, 
events  showed  it,  he  wanted  them  to  kill  him.  But  he 
staggered — one  cannot,  I  suppose,  shed  in  five  minutes  every 
carefully  rehearsed  gesture,  every  attitude,  every  criterion  of 
relativity,  one  cannot,  I  suppose,  surrender  one's  personality 
to'  the  ravening  maw  of  reality,  and  retain  one's  physical 
equilibrium — at  least,  he  couldn't — and  he  sfaggered  towards 
his  revolver.  He  didn't  reach  it.  The  man  of  inflexible 
will,  of  the  intense  practicality  of  temperament  merely  caught 
a  deprecatory  glance  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies  and  admitted 
the  justice  of  the  deprecatiqn. 

In  the  supreme  hour  all  that  he  was  heard  to  say — I  saidi 
before  that  he  would  have  made  an  admirable  civil  servant 
— was,  "quite  .  .  .  quite  .  .  ." 

Then  he  sat  down.  And  then  his  orderly  brought  in 
breakfast,  and  the  platoon  sergeant,  who  had  been  standing 
respectfully  at  attention  round  the  corner,  came  in  to  know 
if  he'd  finished  examining  the  prisoners. 

And  the  man  of  iron  decision  said  that  he  .  .  that  he  had 
.  .  .  quite  .  .  .  quite  .  .  .  And  then  his  orderly  burst  out 
laughing. 

That  was  the  breaking  point,  I  suspect,  the  culminating 
point  of  his  humiliation,  which  sent  him  out  on  that  heroic, 
futile  patrol.  He  always  did  an  early  morning  reconnaissance 
when  there  was  a  mist,  but  this  morning  it  was  brilliantly  clear. 

He  was  still  alive  when  they  got  him  in  that  night.  And 
he'd  made  out  the  enemy's  dispositions  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
Believe  me,  he  had  walked  at  least  five  miles  along  their 
front,  and  brought  a  map  back  with  him.  It  was  accurate 
too.  I  compared  it  with  the  photographs  the  Flying  Corps 
had  taken  the  afternoon  before. 

That  patrol  was  his  last,  perhaps  his  finest,  gesture  .  .  ; 
But  it  wasn't  the  gesture  of  a  soldier.  That  was  the  tragedy 
of  it. 
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A  Translator  of  Genius 

DURING  the  last  couple  of  years  those  who 
watch  the  periodical  Press  may  have  noticed 
unobtrusively  stealinfj  forth  batches  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Chinese  by  Mr.  Arthur  Waley, 
one  lot  of  which  was  honoured  by  a  front-page 
•article  in  The  Titnes  Literary  Supplement.  Mr.  Waley  is 
•one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  younger  Orientalists.  His 
•original  literary  gifts  are  even  rarer  than  his  Chinese  scholar- 
ship, and  170  Chinese  Poems  (Constable,  7s.  6d.  net)  contains 
the  first  fruits  of  his  poetic  industry'. 

****** 
There  is  very  little  knowledge  of  Chinese  literature  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  its 
nature.  People  think  of  the  East  comprehensively  as  a 
place  very  addicted  to  what  Gibbon  calls  "the  science — or, 
rather,  the  language — of  Metaphysics."  Translators  foster 
the  impression — or,  at  least,  do  not  lay  themselves  out  to 
<iissipate  it.  Thus,  even  a  series  which  contains  a  good  deal 
of  very  amusing  matter  (such  as  the  sayings  of  Chuang  Tzu) 
is  portentously  named  "The  Wisdom  of  the  East"  series; 
and  most  of  what  little  translation  has  been  done  from 
Chinese  is,  as  a  fact,  concerned  with  Confucianism  and 
Taoism.  People  who  know  about  Mencius  have  never 
heard  of  the  Tippling  Scholar,  the  Drunken  Dragon,  or  the 
Seven  Sages  of  the  Bamboo  Grove.  Only,  I  think.  Pro- 
fessor Giles,  with  his  excellent  History  of  Chinese  Literature 
and  his  skilful  volume  of  rhymed  versions  from  tire  poets, 
has  taken  pains  to  show  how  little  the  Chinese  have  been 
concerned  with  isms.  As  Mr.  Waley  says,  their  "philosophic 
literature  knows  no  mean  between  the  traditionalism  of 
Confucius  and  the  nihihsm  of  Chuang  Tzu.  In  mind,  as 
in  body,  the  Chinese  were  for  the  most  part  torpid  main- 
landers.  Their  thoughts  set  out  on  no  strange  quests  and 
adventures,  just  as  their  ships  discovered  no  new  conti- 
nents." The  glory  of  their  literature  is  not  their  speculative 
work,  but  their  lyric  poetrj'.  They  do  not  write  epics. 
They  admire  brevity,  and  if  a  poet  cannot  saj'  what  he  wants 
in  a  hundred — or,  better,  in  a  dozen — lines,  they  think 
nothing  of  him.  They  have  no  Homer,  Dante,  Milton,  or 
Shakespeare.  But  they  have  written  at  least  as  much 
^reat  lyric  poetry  as  any  nation  on  earth,  and  the  volume 
of  their  good  lyric  work  is  unparalleled  in  the  West. 
****** 

The  one  thing  the  Western  reader  misses  is  development, 
•conspicuous  change.  An  unusually  static — though  a  high — • 
■civilisation  and  fixed  modes  of  thought  have  resulted  in 
the  subjects  and  even  the  forms  of  poetry  remaining  very 
much  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  great  T'ang  Age. 
There  is  no  scholastic  dictation  as  to  what  should  be  written 
about.  The  Chinese  poets  wrote  about  what  they  thought 
and  felt.  But  those  of  one  age  thought  and  felt  the  same 
things  as  those  of  another  :  they  lived  the  same  lives  in  the 
same  surroundings,  with  the  same  unaltering  religions  and 
scepticisms  and  the  same  tastes.  They  arrived  early  at  what 
they  considered  the  perfect  forms,  the  perfect  arrangements 
of  tones  and  rhymes,  for  short  poems,  and  they  have  considered 
even  slight  variations  verj'  daring.  Mr.  Waley  gives  transla- 
tions of  what  he  calls  the  "Seventeen  Old  Poems,"  which 
date  from  about  the  time  of  Christ.  "These  poems,"  he 
says,  "had  an  enormous  influence  on  all  subsequent  poetry, 
and  many  of  the  habitual  cliches  of  Chinese  verse  are  taken 
from  them."  I  quote  one  (the  translation,  like  all  the  others, 
should  be  read  aloud)  : 

Green,  green, 

The  grass  by  the  river-bank. 

Thick,  thick, 

The  willow-trees  in  the  garden. 

Sad,  sad. 

The  lady  in  the  tower. 

White,  white. 

Sitting  at  the  casement  window. 

Fair,  fair. 

Her  red-powdered  face. 

Small,  small, 

She  puts  out  her  pale  hand. 

Once  she  was  a  dancing-house  girl, 

Now  she  is  a  wandering  man's  wife. 

The  wandering  man  went,  but  did  not  return  ; 

It  is  hard  alone  to  keep  an  empty  bed. 

To  the  reader  of  translations  this  might  be  of  any  period ; 
subj  ect,  details,  words,  turn  up  again  and  again  for  centuries. 


But,  in  spite  of  all  their  spiritual  and  technical  limitations' 
the  Chinese  poets  achieve  a  prodigious  amount  of  variety, 
all  the  more  wonderful  because  of  the  narrow  field  in  which 
the}'  work.  When  a  good  poet  is  moved  to  write  of  the 
thousand-times-written-about  subject  of  home-sickness  or  the 
deserted  maiden  it  is  a  new  thing  that  he  makes,  a  new 
beauty  of  an  old  kind. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ' 

Mr.    Waley's  translations   cover   a   large   field  ;    he  gives 
specimens  of  poets  living  as  far  apart  as  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  and  the  sevenieenth  of  our  era.     He  ignores  Li  Po,  who 
in  the  West  and  in  modern  China  has  been  regarded  as  the 
greatest   of  all,   and  takes  for  his  central  figure   Po-Chu'i, 
who,    he    thinks,    is    inadequately    appreciated.     Po    (ninth 
century)  was,  like  many  great  Chinese  writers,  a  provincial 
governor.     Instead  of  copying  ■  out   his  biography,    I   may 
usefully  busy  mj'self  with  giving  a  few  of  his  poems.    The 
first  is  a  poem  rejoicing  at  the  arrival  of  a  bosom  friend  ; 
When   the  yellow  bird's  note  was  almost  stopp)ed  ; 
And  half-formed  the  green  plum's  fruit ; 
Sitting  and  grieving  that  spring  things  were  over. 
I  rose  and  entered  the  Eastern  -garden's  gate. 
I  carried  my  cup,  and  was  dully  drinking  alone  : 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  knocking  .sound  at  the  door. 
Dwelling  secluded,  I  was  glad  that  some  one  had  come  ; 
How  much  the  more,  when  I  saw  it  was  Ch'en  Hsuing  ! 
At  ease  and  leisure, — all  day  we  talked  ; 
Crowding  and  jostling, — the   feelings  of  many  years. 
How  great  a  thing  is  a  single  cup  of  wine  ! 
For  it  makes  us  tell  the  ston,-  of  our  whole  lives. 
•  The  next   is   satirical  : 

Sent  as  a  present  from  Annam- — 

A  red  cockatoo. 

Coloured  like  the  peach-blossom. 

Speaking  with  the  speech  of  men. 

And  they  did  to  it  what  is  always  done 

To  the  learned  and  eloquent. 

They  took  a  cage  with  stout  bars. 

And  shut  it  up  inside. 

The  next  is  a  lament  for  his  little  daughter.  Golden  Bells, 
who  died  : 

Ruined  and  ill — a   mail  of  two  score  ; 
Pfetty  and  guileless, — a  girl  of  three. 
Not  a  boy, — but,  still,  better  than  nothing  : 
To  soothe  one's   feeling, — from   time   to  time   a   kiss  ! 
There  came  a  day, — they  suddenly  took  her  from  me  ; 
Her  soul's  shadow  wandered  I  know  not  where.       , 
And  when  I  remember  how  just  at  the  time  she  died 
She  lisped  strange  sounds,  beginning  to  learn  to  talk, 
Then  I  know  that  the  ties  of  flesh  and  blood 
Only  bind  us  to  a  load  of  grief  and  sorrow. 
At  last,  by  thinking  of  the  time  before  she  was  born, 
By  thought  and  reason  I  drove  the  pain  away. 
Since  my  heart  forgot  her,   manj-  days  have  passed. 
And  three  times  winter  has  changed  to  spring. 
This  morning,  for  a  little,  the  old  grief  came  back. 
Because,  in  the  road,   I  met  her  foster-nurse. 
Some  of  his  longest  poems  are  his  best  ;    but  I  have  room 
here  only  for  two  more  short  ones.     The  first  is  on  "The 
Hat  given  to  the  Poet  by  Li  Chien  "  ;  the  second  was  written 
after  retirement,  and  is  called  "Ease"  : 
Long  ago,   to  a  white-haired  gentleman 
You  made  the  present  of  a  black  gauze  hat. 
The  gauze  hat  still  sits  on  my  head  ; 
But  you  already  are  gone  to  the  Nether  Springs. 
The  thing  is  old,  but  still  fit  to  wear  ; 
The  man  is  gone,   and  will  never  be  seen  again. 
Out  on  the  hill  the  moon  is  shining  to-night, 
And  the  trees  on  your  tomb  are  swayed  by  the  autumn  wind. 


Lined  fcoat,  warm  cap,  and  easy  felt  slippers, 

In  the  little  tower,  at  the  low  window,  sitting  over  the 
sunken    brazier. 

Body  at  rest,  heart  at  peace  ;    no  need  to  rise  early. 

I  wonder  if  the  courtiers  at  the  Western  capital  know 
of  these  things  or  not  ? 
Mr.  Waley's  translations  appear  to  me  as  good  as  translations 
can  be.  He  was  right  in  avoiding  rhyme,  as  there  was  no 
hope  of  reproducing  the  intricate  rhyme-schemes  of  the 
originals  without  gross  contortions.  His  wavelike  unrhymed 
lines  have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  and,  although  the  extreme 
economy  of^  Chinese  writing  cannot  be  fully  reproduced,  his 
versions  are  wonderfully  terse,  exact,  and  concrete  in  their 
imagery.  His  book,  which  I  hope  will  be  the  first  of  a  series, 
will  not  only  increase  English  understanding  of  China,  but 
is  a  gain  to  our  own  literature. 
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The  Reader's  Diary 


Recent  Novels 

THE  versatile  writer'whojfigured  in  this  page  last 
week- as  Sir  Arthur  Ouiller  Couch,  King  Edward 
VII.  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  now  crops  up  again 
under 'the  terser  and  perhaps  more  familiar  style 
of  "  p."  It  would  be  a  futile  enterprise  to  attempt  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  persons  is  of  the  more  value  to  humanity  ; 
and,  in  any  case,  if  there  is  little  that  is  professorial  about 
Foe-Farrell  (Cjlollins,  6s.  net),  there  was  not  much  in  tlie  same 
author's  volume  of  professorial  addresses.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  uplifting  influence  of  being  a  professor  shows  itself 
in  the  fact  that  this  is  a  story  with  a  moral  more  definite 
than  any  that  could  be  drawn  from  Dead  Man's  Rock  or  Sir 
John  Constantine.  This  moral  is,  briefly,  that  it  will  be  a 
bad  thing  for  us  if,  in  pursuing  Germany  with  our  hatred, 
we  grow  like  her  ;  and  "  0  "  expounds  this  lesson  in  a  tale 
of  the  hatred  which  John  Foe,  experimental  psychologist, 
bore  to  Peter  Farrell,  who  accused  him  untruly  of  being  a 
vivisectionist  and  incited  a  mob  to  destroy  the  results  of 
eight  years'  work. 

I  cannot  trace  in  detail  tjie  manner  in  which  Foe  chases 
Farrell  half  over  the  world.  The  irony  of  the  story  hes  in 
the  fact  that  Farrell  improves  in  character  and  physique 
under  persecution,  while  Foe  steadily  deteriorates  by  force 
of  his  own  hatred  ;  and  the  way  in  which  Farrell  rises  while 
Foe  sinks,  till,  after  Foe's  worst  act  of  cruelty,  their  positions 
are  reversed,  is  described  with  great  subtlety  and  considerable 
eeriness.  At  the  same  time,  the  tale  does  not  lack  rousing 
and  thrilling  incidents.  It  opens  well  when  Jimmy  Colling- 
wood  and  Farrell  begin  an  evening  with  supper  in  Soho  and 
end  with  a  broken  window  at  the  Ritz,  a  stolen  taxi,  and 
Farrell — the  respectable  furniture  dealer — in  a  police-station, 
wavering  as  to  whether  his  name  is  Martin  Frobisher  or 
Martin  Luther.  This  is  an  exercise  in  the  best  manner  of 
uproarious  farce.  And  conspicuous  among  the  other  in- 
cidents comes  a  shipwreck  with  a  voyage  in  open  boats, 
in  which  "Q"  bravely  and  successfully  faces  the  difficulty 
that  these  things  have  happened  in  books  before.  The  whole 
story  is  good  and  it  is  well  told,  and,  as  for  the  moral,  it  is 
by  no  means  such  a  bad  one. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  find  no  more  graceful  locution  in  which 
to  express  my  feeling  that  I  am  fed  up  with  the  poor  dis- 
tinguished writer  who  cannot  make  a  fortune  by  the  use  of 
his  distinguished  pen.  He  is  bad  enough  in  Mr.  Leonard 
Merrick's  When  Love  Flies  Out  0'  the  Window  and  Cynthia 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  6s.  net  each) ;  but  in  these  two 
books  he  is  at  least  represented  as  genuinely  unable  to  earn 
any  money  at  all  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  I  find  him 
quite  unendurable  in  Mr.  S.  P.  B.  Mais's  Lovers  of  Silver 
(Grant  Richards,  6s.  net),  where  he  scrapes  along  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  starvation  wage  of  £600  a  year — apparently 
before  the  war.  Mr.  Merrick  has,  fortunately,  other  strings 
to  harp  on  than  the  economic  and  domestic  problems  peculiar 
to  genius.  As  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  points  out  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Cynlhia,  this  book  begins  as  a  study  of  the  novelist 
as  lover  and  husband-,  but  soon  develops  th,is  rather  arid 
theme  to  develop  and  perfect  the  charming  character  of  Cynthia 
herself.  In  this  and  in  the  conflict  and  reconciliation 
between  husband  and  wife,  Mr.  Merrick's  handling  is  remark- 
ably delicate  and  clear  ;  and  Mr.  Hewlett  is  justified  in  think- 
ing well  of  Cynthia.  In  When  Love  Flies  Out  0'  the  Window 
the  situation  is  similar ;  and  Meenie  Weston  is  not  far  from 
being  Cynthia's  equal.  But  another  theme  is  introduced, 
Ralph  Lingham's  agony,  when,  owing  to  his  failure,  his  wife 
is  obliged  to  return  to  the  musical  comedy  stage  and  is 
successful  there.  This  again  is  touched  with  skill ;  but 
Mr.  Merrick  falls  sh'ort  of  the  first  rate  apparently  because 
he  sijnply  cannot  put  enough  power  behind  his  conceptions. 
Cynthia  and  Meenie  are  well  sketched  in  a  few  of  their  intenser 
moments.  But  probably  the  chief  reason  for  his  failure  to 
secure  wide  popularity  is  that  he  deals  too  exclusively  with 
novelists  and  such.-  l  have  read  four  books  by  him  recently 
and  three  were  about  writers.  As  for  Mr.  Mais,  my  ever 
impressionistic  mind  tells  me  that  recently  I  have  read  some 
thirty  odd  novels  by  him,  though  possibly  the  number  is 
less  in  reality  than  it  seems.  So  far  as  I  can  remember, 
they  were  all  about  "  literatoors  "  of  various  kinds,  which,  with 
a  breezy  disregard  of  probabilities,  malscs  up  all  Mr.  Mais's 
stock-in-trade ;  and  I  suspect  that,  like  me,  the  public 
— to  be  ungraceful  again — is  fed  up  with  literary  geniuses 
in  books. 


Russia  in  Asia 

Mr.  M.  Philips  Price  was  correspondent  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian  in  the  Russian  campaigns  in  the  Caucasus  against 
Turkey,  which  culminated  in  the  fall  of  Erzcrum  ;  and  he 
also  did  a  great  deal  of  relief  work  in  the  Trans-Caucasus  and 
neighbouring  regions  in  the  latter  half  of  1916.  His  book, 
therefore,  War  and  Revolution  in  Asiatic  Russia  (Allen  and 
Unwin,  los.  6d.  net)  contains  much  valuable  information 
about  a  territory  and  a  chain  of  events  which  most  persons 
in  England  have  known  only  fragmentarily,  if  at  all.  His 
account  of  the  mixed  population  of  those  regions,  Armenians, 
Georgians,  Tartars,  Lazis,  Adjarians,  Russians,  Turks,  and 
heaven  knows  how  many  others,  all  living  cheek  by  jowl, 
all  with  different -'aspirations,  and  all  getting  still  further 
mixed  under  the  pressure  of  events  and  the  emigrations 
caused  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  war,  is  certainly  bewilder- 
ing enough  to  make  the  amateur  statesman  throw  up 
his  hands  in  despair.  The  revolution,  however,  gives 
hope  to  Mr.  Price ;  and  he  describes  with  enthusiasm, 
and  dramatically,  its  arrival  in  the  Caucasus.  His  account 
of  his  interview  at  that  time  with  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
is  curiously  vivid,  and  will  make  a  useful  point  of  light  for 
future  historians.  His  description  of  campaigning  experi- 
ences is  also  done  with  spirit ;  and  he  makes  living  men  of 
the  Russian  and  Armenian  soldiers  whom  he  met.  It  does 
seem  odd  to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Price,  an  accredited 
correspondent,  enjoying  the'  hospitality  of  the  Russian 
Army,  should,  even  though  to.  confirm  his  own  opinion  of 
the  feelings  of  the  troops,  have  preached  pacifism  to 
the  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  opinion 
certainly  was  confirmed  by  their  response  to  his  over- 
tures and  later,  in  a  much  more  striking  manner,  by  tfie 
revolution. 

The  Minimum  Wage 

Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree's  The  Human  Needs  of  Labour 
(Nelson,  3s.  6d.  net)  is  a  part  of  the  work  which  must  be  done, 
officially  or  unofficially,  before  we  can  enter,  with  any  prospect 
of  a  successful  solution  on  the  problem  of  industrial  recon- 
struction. In  this  small  volume,  Mr.  Rowntree  considers, 
following  the  most  scientific  method  possible,  the  minimum 
wage,  which,  for  the  poorest  class  of  labour  only,  is  required 
to  keep  the  workers  in  a  reasonable  state  of  health  and  effici- 
ency. This  he  estimates  by  ascertaining  the  amoun^t  of 
nourishment  required  in  calories  and  grams  of  proteins,  and 
by  calculating  the  smallest  amounts  which  can  be  spent  on 
housing,  clothing,  and  so  forth.  He  arrives  eventually  at 
the  figures  of  4-:|s.  per  week  for  men  and  25s.  for  women, 
calculating  prices  at  25  per  cent,  above  pre-war  level  all 
round:  And,  even  then,  he  considers  that  further  State 
assistance  must  be  given  to  men  earning  the  minimum  wage 
when  they  have  more  than  three  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen.  The  result  of  his  careful  and  sober  inquiry  is 
rather  depressing  when  one  remembers  the  rates  of  wages 
which  prevailed  for  unskilled  labour  before  the  war  and  will 
presumably  prevail  after  it,  unless  drastic  measures  are  taken. 
But  for  a  nation  which  flinches  from  realities  of  this  sort  it 
can  be  no  use  to  win  any  war  ;  and  Mr.  Rowntree's  essay 
must  certainly  be  read  by  all  employers  and  all  Trade  Unionists, 
and  by  all  who  have  any  influence  on,  or  interest  in,  the  busi- 
ness of  reconstruction. 

The  East  African  Campaign 

General  Smut's  Campaign  in  East  Africa,  by  Brigadier- 
General  J.  H.  V.  Crowe,  C.B.  (Murray,  los.  6d.  net),  and 
Sketches  of  the  East  African  Campaign,  by  Capts^in  Robert 
V.  Dolbey,  R.A.M.C.  (Murray,  6s.  net),  deal  with  the  same 
matter  but,  as  might  be  expected,  from  different  points  of 
view.  Brigadier-General  Crowe  is  a  stern  Ccesar  of  military 
history — he  refers  to  himself,  when  he  cannot  keep  out  of 
the  picture,  as  "the  C.R.A."— and  the  lighter  side  of  cam- 
paigning does  not  while  orders  of  battle  and  military  techni- 
calities do,  figure  very  conspicuously  in  his  book.  Captain  , 
Dolbey,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  up  a  volume  out  of 
very  breezy  and  various  letters  home  ;  and  his,  on  the  whole, 
is  the  account  of  the  matter  to  be  selected  for  reading  in  bed 
or  in  the  train.  General  Crowe  is  somewhat  overcrowded 
with  detail ;  and  his  narrative  will  be  of  greater  interest  to  . 
the  student  of  military  affairs  than  to  the  general  public. 

Peter  Bell. 
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An  Imperial  Highway:  By  J.  M.  Gibson 


OF  all  the  Imperial  enterprises  outside  the  British 
Islands,  the  Canadian .  Pacific  Railway  has  per- 
haps had  more  points  of  contact  with  the  war 
than  any  other.  Its  fleets  of  steamers  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  linked  across  the  North- 
American  Continent  by  a  railway  admirably  equipped  with 
rolling  stock,  its  great  manufacturing  plant  in  the  Angus 
Shops  at  Montreal,  its  terminal  elevators  and  facilities  for 
rapid  handling  of  food  supplies,  its  affiliations  with  railways 
serving  industrial  centres  in  the  United  States,  its  staff  of 
engineering,  financial'  and  administrative  experts — these 
combined  to  make  the  "C.P.R."  an  auxiliary  of  exceptional 
value  to  the  British  war  machine,  in  view  of  the  world-wide 
■character  which  the  war  quickly  assumed  and  the  necessity 
of  bringing  to  the  battle-fields  of  France  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  supplies  and  men  from  the  North-American  Con- 
tinent and  from  the  Far  East. 

The  personnel  of  the  management  and  employees  was  also 
favourable  to  quick  action.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  always 
taken  pride  in  its  place  in  the  Empire — it  has  always  claimed 
to  be  the  Imperial  Highway  from  Great  Britain  across  Canada 
to  Hong  Kong,  carrying  the  mails,  innumerable  passengers, 
and  much  freight  half-way  round  the  globe  between  Great 
Britain  and  its  outposts  on  the  Pacific.  On  the  Atlantic  it 
fought  the  battle  of  British  shipping  when  it  challenged  the 
German  domination  of  the  so-called  "Pool"  by  inaugurating 
a  steamship  service  to  Trieste,  and  on  the  Pacific  it  success- 
fully upheld  the  British  Flag  against  the  fierce  competition 
of  American  and  Japanese  lines.  The  Imperial  services  of 
its  chairmen  and  presidents — Lord  Mount  Stephen,  Sir 
William  Van  Home,  and  Lord  Shaughnessy — have  been 
recognised  by  the  Crown. 

When  signs  pointed  ip  war,  before  an  actual  declaration 
hqd  been  made,  the  whole  system  was  keyed  up  to  take  its 
part  in  supporting  the  British  cause — and  the  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  Canadian-Pacific  telegraph  system  was 
kept  humming  with  messages  rnobilising  the  rolling  stock  for 
the  calls  which  such  an  effort  was  sure  to  demand.  Every 
Canadian  knew  that  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  Canada  would  send  troops  overseas — 
the  larger  the  number  the  better  ;  there  were  many  reservists 
throughout  the  country  to  be  rushed  to  the  Atlantic  ports, 
and  Great  Britain's  need  of  food-stuffs  from  Canada  meant 


speeding-up  the  grain  shipments  from  the  harvests  of  the 
West. 

War,  therefore,  found  the  Canadian  Pacific  ready  an4 
willing,  and  from  New  Brunswick  and  No\^a  Scotia  on  the 
Atlantic  to  British  Columbia  on  the  Pacific,  every  one  of  the 
85,000  employees  felt  that  he  or  she  was  enlisted  in  the 
ranks.  Right  of  way  was  given  to  all  troops  and  supply 
trains.  There  was  every  reason  to  expect  attempts '  to 
dynamite  bridges  on  a  railway  of  such  strategic  value,  and  it 
was  due  to  the  enlistment  of  two  thousand  special  sentries 
that  only  one  such  attempt  ever  got  so  far  as  an  explosion — 
delaying  the  passage  of  trains  at  Vanceboro  for  six  hours. 
(A  full  account  of  this  explosion  and  how  it  was  brought 
about  was  narrated  in  Land  &  Water  of  April  nth.) 

It  was  through  its  ocean  services  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
came  into  more  direct  touch  with  the  war.  On  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  the  British  Admiralty  requisitioned  the  principal 
vessels  of  the  Company  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
for  service  as  armed  cruisers  and  transports.  Canadian 
Pacific  steamers,  thirty-seven  in  number,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  329,960,  have  been  in  Government  service  during  the  war 
either  as  cruisers  or  as  transports  and  freight  carriers.  Since 
1914  these  Canadian  Pacific  steamers  have  transported 
approximately  800,000  troops  and  passengers  from  or  to 
Canada,  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China,  Egypt,  Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia,  across  the  English  Channel,  on  the  Pacific,  in 
addition  to  about  3,500,000  tons  of  cargo,  munitions,  sup- 
plies, etc. 

The  history  of  the  war  has  produced  no  more  romantic 
story  than  the  career  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Empress  of 
Russia  as  an  Admiralty  cruiser.  'W'hen  she  left  Vancouver 
in  August,  1914,  she  was  already  marked  for  patrol  work,  and 
when  Hong  Kong  was  reached,  her  interior  fittings  were  torn 
out  and  replaced  with  coal  bunkers.  Four  4.7  guns  were 
mounted  forward  and  four  aft.  The  Chinese  crew  was  paid 
off,  and  British  naval  reservists  and  French  gun  crews  were 
shipped  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  She  met  the  cruiser  Sydney 
after  that  ship  had  made  a  mass  of  tangled  wreckage  of  the 
roving  Emden,  and  took  off  the  prisoner  members  of  the 
Emden's  crew,  including  the  captain,  von  Miiller,  and  carried 
them  to  Colombo,  Ceylon.  She  captured  the  Turkish  post 
and  fort  of  Kam'aran,  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  aid  of  Indian 
Territorial  troops  and  several  15-pounder  guns.     For  twenty- 


Soldiers  leaving  Victoria,  B.C.,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Steamer  Princess  Sophia 
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Burberry  Weatherproof,  is 
the  soldier's  "main  lineof  de- 
fence "  against  the  elements. 

It  excludes  wet,  yet  is  fault- 
lesslyself- ventilating — turns 
heavy  rain,  yet  is  free  from 
rubber,  oiled-silk,  or  other 
air-tight  fabrics— airylight, 
it  is  cool  on  mild  days,  yet, 
owing  to  dense  weaving, 
luxuriously  warm  in  chilly 
weather. 

Quickly  adjusted.  A 
strap  and  buckle  hold 
it  securely — no  but- 
tons to  fasten  or  lose. 

The  collar  can  be  worn 
open,  closed  to  the 
throat,  or  turned  up. 

Officers'  Complete 
Kits  in  2  to  4  Days 
or  Ready  to  Put  On 

Military  or  Naval  C^italogue 
sent    post    free  on  request. 


SERVICE  WEA THERPROOFS. 

SURBERRYS  CLEAN  and 
RE-PROOE  Officers'  Service 
"  Burberrys,"  Tielockens  and 
Burberry  Trench-Warms  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  during  the  War. 


BURBERRYS    Haymarket  "T    LONDON 

MJ  K^  XVXJ J^XVAV  A   O     Boul.  Malesherbes  Pari.  ;  &  Agent. 


> 


"E-nsign 

Photography 

means   picture -making  with  British  Made 
apparatus  and.  materials     throughout . 

"ENSIGN"  ROLL  FILMS  -will  fit  anr  Roll 
Film  Camera  a^d  give  the  finest  results. 

"ENSIGN"  CAMERAS  are  made  for  use  ^Aith 
films  or  plates  in  all  sizes  from  "Vest -Ibcket 
to  Post-Card.   Prices  from  lO/-  up"wurds. 

Sold  by  all  Vhotographic  Daators. 
HOUGHTONS    LTD  Adum&cturers  ■-  88-89  HIGH  HOLBORN^-g  ■»' 
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three  days  she  and  her  sister  ship  the  Empress  of  Asia  guarded 
the  British  port  at  Aden,  until  they  were  reheved  by  British 
warships.  Theft  her  gun  crews  made  some  excellent  practice 
on  the  Arabian  port  of  Salif,  also  on  the  Red  Sea.  A  party 
had  been  sent  ashore  under  the  white  flag  to  demand  sur- 
render. The  Turks  were  defiant,  and  in  effect  told  the 
Empress  of  Russia  to  do  her  worst.  She  did,  and  when  she 
left  the  town  and  fort  were  in  ruins. 

The  British  and  French  Consuls  at  the  port  of  Hodeidah 
had  been  kidnapped  by  the  Turks  and  taken  into  the  interior 
of  Arabia.  The  Empress  of  Russia  steamed  into  tlie  harbour, 
and   the    Turks    were    told    that    Hodeidah    would    shortly 

cease  to  be  if  the  •'  

Cpnsuls  were 
not  brought  back. 
After  a  wait  of 
some  days,  the 
captured  officials 
were  brought  back 
safely  to  the  coast, 
and  were  taken 
on  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  which 
steamed  away  to 
more  adventures. 
The  Empress  -of 
Russia  helped  the 
Empress  of  Asia, 
the  Empress  of 
Japan,  the  cruiser 
Himalaya,  and 
the  destroyer  Rih- 
ble  to  maintain 
a  blockade  off 
the  port  of  Mani- 
la, where  fifteen 
German  steamers 
were  lurking  dur- 
ing the  early  days 
of  the  war,  hoping 
for  a  chance  to  get 
out  and  deliver 
the  cargoes  of  sup- 
plies destined  for 
German  warships. 
Finally,  after  / 

about  a  year  spent  in  Eastern  waters,  the  Empress  of  Russia 
came  back  into  her  regular  service  on  the  Pacific. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  outbreak  of  war  it  became 
evident  that  Great  Britain  was  unable  to  manufacture  by 
herself  sufficient  shells  to  keep  pace  with  the  immense  demands 
for  ammunition.  Canada  up  to  that  time  had  no  shell- 
manufacturing  plant ;  but  once  more  the  Canadian  Pacific 
led  the  way,  and  the  first  shells  made  in  Canada  were  turned 
out  at  the  Angus  Shops.  The  earliest  intimation  that  such 
shells  would  be  required  was  received  on  January  nth,  1915. 
The  first  press  was  completely  assembled  and  tested  on 
.the  31st  of  that  month — all  the  designs  and  patterns  being 
made  on  the  spot  in  addition  to  the  machinery  and  con- 
struction. Since  that  date  five  hydraulic  presses  of  322  tons 
capacity  have  been  built  at  the  Angus  Shops,  in  addition  to 
eleven  800-ton  presses  for  heading  cartridge  cases. 

It  was  at  the  Canadian  Pacific  shops  that  the  first  large 
experiment  was  madle  in  the  "dilution"  of  labour,  by  using 
women,  where  possible,  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  male 
labour  ;  and  it  was  at  the  Angus  Shops  that  women  workers 
were  first  induced  to  "don  the  breeches" — an  innovation  in 
dress  which  has  contributed  materially  tq  the  popularity  of 
such  work  among  Canadian  women. 

The  engineering  skill  of  Canadian  Pacific  employees  was 
turned, to  good  effect  in  other  directions.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
C.  W.  P.  Ramsey,  formerly  Engineer  in  charge  of  Construc- 
tion, organised  and  went  overseas  in  command  of  a  Railway 
Construction  Corps  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  Canadian 
railwaymen,  and  consisting  of  20  officers  and  503  men  of 
other  ranks. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war.  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  large  supplies  of  food-stuffs 
and  Army  supplies  in  Canada,  and  both  the  British  and 
Canadian  Governments  foimd  themselves  seriously  handi- 
capped, through  lack  of  experience,  in  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling and  furnishing  the  shipping  necessary  to  transport 
such  Canadian  produce  to  Europe  at  reasonable  cost.  In 
order  to  provide  these  Governments  with  the  experts  skilled 
in  the  highly  technical  work  of  chartering  ships  and  handling 
such  problems,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  lent  the  services 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Arthur  H.  Harris,  Special  Traffic  Repre- 
sentative   and   right-hand   m^n   to    the    Vice-President    in 


charge  of  Traffic,  together  with  thirty^other  picked  officers: 
of  the  Company,  to  look  after  such  charters  and  transport. 
These  were  given  power  to  control  shipments  for  export 
over  all  lines,  and  owing  to  their  able  administration  millions 
of  dollars  were  saved  by  economical  chartering  of  ships, 
and  by  a  distribution  and  direction  of  traffic  which  eliminated 
the  possibility  of  Congestion  and  enabled  the  shipments  to  be 
cleared  the  moment  they  arrived  at  the  port  to  which  they 
were  consigned. 

The  great  disturbance  to  Canadian  industry  caused  by  the 
outbreak  of  war  naturally  threw  a  large  number  of  men  out 
of  work,  and  the  question  of  unemployment  became  one  of 

the  most  serious 
which  Canada  had 
to  face.  At  such 
a-  time  it  would 
only  have  been 
natural  [for  the- 
Canadian  Pacific 
to  reduce  its  staff ; 
but,  so  far  from 
doing  this,  the- 
Company  decided  - 
to  find  employ- 
ment for  6,000 
additional  men"  in 
order  to  tide'over 
the  period  of  un- 
employment until 
industrial  condi- 
tions should  be 
'adjusted.  In  se- 
lecting these  6,000 
extra  labourers, 
care  was  taken  to 
see  that  relief  was 
given  only  to  those 
races  which  were 
fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies. 
Foreigners  had  to 
provide  a  consular^- 
certificate  proving 
'heir  country  of 
origin. 
So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  Canadian  Pacific  employees  were  concerned,  it  was 
not  fear  of  unemployment  that  induced  them  to  enlist. 
Nevertheless,  over  7,000  up  to  the  end  of  1917  had 
decided  voluntarily  to  go  into  the  firing  line ;  of  whom 
by  March  ist,  1918,  the  casualty  lists  showed  592  killed 
and  1,326  wounded.  In  recognition  of  this  patriotic 
spirit,  the  Canadian  Pacific  decided  to  allow  six  months'  full 
pay  to  each  employee  enlisting  and  to  let  it  be  understood 
that  on  his  return  to  Canada  such  employee  would  be  taken 
back  into  the  service.  The  presence  of  so  many  railwaj-men 
in  the  ranks  has  proved  of  great  service  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Canadian  Army,  owing  to  the  part  that  light  railways  - 
have  played  on  the  Western  Front. 

The  general  question  of  dealing  with  the  returned  soldiers  ■ 
has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  land 
has  been  set  aside  for  1,000  farms  of  160  acres  each,  grouped 
in  communities,  so  that  the  soldiers  who  take  up  these  farms 
may  begin  work  under  expert  supervision.  A  large  number 
of  these  farms  have  already  been  prepared  for  occupation, 
so  that  when  the  great  army  of  veterans  returns,  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  building  houses  and  fences,  and  giving  the 
first  necessary  cultivation  of  the  soil,  will  already  have  been 
completed.  Under  the  plan,  a  soldier-settler  will  be  given  a 
comfortable  house  of  four  or  five  rooms,  a  barn  large  enough 
to  house  eight  or  ten  head  of  stock,  a  well  with  a  pump 
installed,  wire  -fences  stretched  and  in  place,  and  land  ready 
for  cultivation. 

This  plan  represents  the  expenditure  of  £700,000  for 
preparation  alone.  It  means  the  building  of  1,000  houses 
and  1,000  barns,  1,300  miles  of  fence,  digging  1,000  wells, 
and  getting  some  50,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  It 
is  estimated  that  20,000,000  feet  of  lumber  will  be  required. 
All  these .  war-time  activities  have  required  large  resources 
of  capital ;  but,  owing  to  careful  prevision,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  in  an  excellent  financial  position  to  care  for  the 
unprecedented  calls  made  upon  its  purse.  Since  the  war 
began,  the  Company  had  invested  up  to  the  end  of  1917, 
in  loans  and  guarantees  in  one  form  or  another  to  the  Allied 
nations,  upwards  of  no  less  than  $So,ooo,ooo — probably  the 
largest  individual  contribution  made  by  any  industrial  enter- 
prise in  the  British  Empire  in  the  financial  support  of  this 
great  war  for  democracy. 


The  C.P.R.  Bridge  of  Vanceboro 

An  account  ot  Werner  Horn's  attempt  to  destroy  this  bridge  appeared  in  Land  &  Water,  April  iith. 
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NOTEDLY  SUCCESSFUL 

BREECHES-MA  KING 

We     have     long     been 

notedly     successful     in 

breeches  -  making,  and 
,  we   maintain   this    good 

repute  by  guaranteeing 

all  the  essential  factors 
;  —  fine     wear  -  resisting 

cloths,    skilful     cutting, 

careful,  honest  tailor- 
work  ;  and  our  exper 

ence,ninety-seven  years, 

is  certainly  adequate 
I  beyond  question. 

'   We  keep  on  hand  a  number 

of  pairs  of  officers'  riding 
i   breeches,  and  are  therefore 

often  able  tomeet  immediate 

requirements,  or  we  can  cut 

and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 

day  and  complete  the  next 

day,  if  urgently  wanted. 

Patterns  and  Form  for  $elf-miasuremtnt  al  reqiust. 


GRANT  AND  COGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufaclurers  of 

Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  Guns 

and  Rifles. 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webkey  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 

Head   Offices   and    Showrooms  : 

WEAMAN    STREET     -      BIRMINGHAM. 

LoDcioa    Depot  : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


(P>lenl 

No. 

12699 

-1909) 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

^om  txt*n$iv»ty  by  Offictrs  •/  Hit 
Mai$»ly's    and   thf    AlHtd    Forces. 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


Htlnt  Ptsllivily  Nan-lrtyaUt 
I  LJPTON'S  Always  look  Neat  and  Smart.  They  arc  mott  moderate 
-_  -  ,._,,—  w-t  ■-«  ri  '"  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from  ail  High-class  Military 
PUTTEES       Tailors  and  Hosiers. 

//  otdtftd,  Putttti  made  ificclally  to  wind  9n  the  recent  Way,  and  to   ftiten   the   tape 
round  the  ankle  for  riding. 

ASK  FOK  LUPTON'S  FUTTEES. 

M.nulsc-   ASTRACHANS   Ltd..   Albert  Mill,    Allan  St.,    BRADFORD. 

lurtd    by  London  Aunt:  A.  STKfCKLAND.  3S  flow  ion..  E.C. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY.  = 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

in  PEACE  ^y%/  WAR 

gEFORB    THE    WAR    B.S.A.  Rifles  held   first  place    in  popularity 
because   they    combined    tha   highest    quality    and    accuracy   with   low 
cost.      These  characleristica  were   the  result  o(  expert  designing,  the  use  of 
highest  grade  materials  and  extensive  facilities. 

QURING     THE     WAR     the     B.S.A.    plant,    now    vastly    extended, 
has   been   deroted    exclusively  to   the  manu  acture  of   the   millions  of 
Lee-Enfield    Rifles    and    Lewis    IVlachine     Guns     required     (or     our    great 
Itnperinl  Armies. 

^FTER    THE    WAR    the    great    reputation   of    B.S.A.    productions, 
retained  and  increased  in  the  heavy  stress  of  war.  will  ensure  that 
I  ho  B.S.A.  sporiint;  and  match  riflea  and  guns  will  embody  all  the  features 
that  the  most  discriminating  sportsman  can  possibly  desire. 


Tile  Lewis  Machine  Gun,  made  by  the 
B.S.A.  Co.,  Lt4. 

FRBB 

Send  for  a  copy  «/  "  Rifit  Sights  and  thHr  Adjiutmtntt "  and  Ui  ut  note 
your  name  and  addrut  to  tliat  ive  nay  advisd  you  of  dovtiopmtnts, 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO.. 

LTD. 

BIRMINGHAM,  i^ffiB^     ENGLAND. 


MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 

for  Active  Service 

PRISM 
FIELD  GUSSES 

Power  X  6,   field   6° 

£10    0    0 

Power  X  6,  field  8" 
Large  aperture 

£13  13    0 

In  cases. 

"The 

ORILUX 

The  only  electric  lamp 
which  hat  stood  the  test 
of  aclire  aervtce  for  year** 


I 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  FRONT:— 

"The  most  useful  article  in  my  kit." 

"  I  bear  nothing  but  praise  of  your  lamp 
on  this  side." 

"You  have  made  your  name  famous 
amongst  officers.'* 

"I  have  lost  my  greatest  friend — an 
Orilux — which  1  have  had  out  here  for  three 
years." 


THE  ORILUX  LAMP  is  fitted  with  switches  for  intermittent 
and  for  constant  light.  The  light  can  be  turned  on  without 
opening  the  case,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hood  to  throw  the  hght 
downwards.  The  case  is  provided  with  loops  for  attaching  to 
the  belt,  and  provision  is  made  in  it  for  carrying  a  spare  bulb. 


Price  £1    .   5   .   O  ( 


Postatc  to  the\ 
front  I/-  exlra^ 


Extra  Battery  in  Waterprooi,  2/3  (Poslste  to  the  Front,  I/-  extra). 
Extra  Bulb,  1/6.  poslate  2d. 


,  SOLE  MAKEr:S: 


J.  H.  STEWARD  L"-Hm^41^s^7;1  London 
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Aristocracy 
i?l  Dress 


Do  you  want  to  look  like 
everybody  else  or  do  you 
prefer  that  others  should 
wish  to  look  like  you. 

An  air  of  distinction  and 
style  is  imparted  to  wearers 
of  LISTA   PURE   SILK 


LI  ST  A    garnienis  obtainable 

from  all  leading-  Shops  and 

Outfitters. 


VVTioIcsale  only 

LISTER   O-Ci'  LTD 

13  -  OLD  CHANCE  LO>fI>ON  E  C 


(OGDiiands 


F 


urs 


OF  FINE   QUALITY 

at 

SUMMER 
PRICES 


EXCEPTIONAL 

OFFER 

0.  150 

Beautiful  Furs  of 
grey  or  natural  wolf, 
made  from  specially 
selected  fine  soft 
skins.  Q  1 

O  >  ens- 


Long  ties. 


Large    flat  O  J^ 
pillow  muffs.  O  2  '"■ 


These  prices  cannot  be 
repeated  a  hen  the 
present    stock    is    sol  /. 


WOOLLAND  BROS.,  Ltd 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


Why  not  cycle  for  health  ? 

After  the  day's  work  a  cycle  ride  is  an  e\cellent 
tonic.  The  easy,  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air 
provides  an  ideal  method  of  keeping  fit.  Cycling  is 
suitable  for  both  texes,  and  even  the  elderly  will 
enjoy    it    and    benefit    by    it. 


SA 


BICYCLES 

NEW  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

THE     BIRMINGHAM    SMALL    ARMS    CO.,    LTD., 
SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM. 


SOFT    AS   A    SLIPPER 

THE  "poRTMASON" 
.     MARCHING 
BOOT 


The  most  perfect  and 
durable  marching  boot 
in  the  world  for  hard 
grinding  wear.  Built 
on  scientific.-  principlss 
— minimum  weight, 
maximum  strength. 


Sizes  9j  to  ii\,  5/-  extra. 
Size  12  -  •  7/6  extra. 
To  measure       -  10/- extra. 


The  durability,  softness  and  flexibilityof 
the  Fortmason  leather  has  stood  the  test 
ol  the  trenches  in  France  and  the  dust 
and   heat   of   Africa   and    Mesopotamia. 

FORTNUM  &  MASON,  ltd 

182    Piccadilly,    London,    W.  1. 

DEPOT  FOR  "DEXTER"  TRENCH  COATS. 
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The  Western  Front 

THE  past  week  has  been  marked  by  compara- 
tively small  changes  of  ground  upon  the  Western 
front,  but  By  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
process  of  exhausting  the  German  reserves.  The 
changes  of  ground  include  only  two  points,  the 
first  no  more  than  a  slight  and  very  slow  advance  upon  the 
eastern  end  of  the  I^assigny  Hills,  which  advance  though 
reaching  the  summit  of  that  group  at  Attichy  Far,  and 
thereby  putting  all  the  heights  into  French  hands,  had  not 
ye,t  acquired  full  observation  from  the  edge  of  the  escarp- 
ment to  the  north  over  the  Plains,  and  had  not  therefore 
produced  any  movement  of  retirement  from  the  slight  local 
sarlient  of  Lassigny.  The  second  was  the  not  unimportant 
though  purely  local  advance  upon  Roye,  a  road  junction  which 
the  enemy  was  still  able  to  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
thotigh  it  was  under  fire  at  between  6,000  and  7,000  yards, 
but  which,  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  French  completely 
dominated ;  their  troops  by  the  Sunday  night  having  come 
to  the  high  bare  plateau  called  Caesar's  Camp,  which  immedi- 
ately overlooks  Roye,  at  a  range  of  not  more  than  one  thousand 
yards.  These  operations,  however,  are  no  more  than  the 
last  phases  of  the  Somme  Battle,  which  has  now  reached 
much  the  same  situation  as  that  of  the  Marne  did  a  fort- 
night ago,  when  the  enemy  fell  back  to  the  Vesle.  The 
enemy  lines  are  straightened  out  without  appreciable 
salient  or  re-entrant,  save  at  Lassigny,  and  they  have 
brought  in  very  considerable  forces  to  hold  their  present 
positions.  We  note  at  the  same  time  the  re-opening  of 
those  sharp  local  attacks  on  the  Western  line,  which 
have  been  the  ma,rk  of  every  interval  between  the 
great  battles  since  Marshal  Foch  was  put  in  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Western  forces,  and  which  we  now  learn  by 
experience  to  be  the  prelude  of  further  action.  As  in 
the  past,  these  local  operations  have  e\'idently  depended  upon 
one  combined  plan. 

The  Election  Menace 

A  General  Election  is  promised — or  threatened — for  the 
autumn.  The  Sunday  Times,  which  is  understood  to  know 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  mind,  authoritatively  states  that  he  is 
going  to  the  country  for  a  mandate.  The  Daily  Express, 
which  is  owned  by  the  Minister  for  Information,  and  usually 
knows  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  mind,  says  that  the  obstacle  to  an 
election  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  George's  Unionist  colleagues 
(who  represent  the  majority  of  his  followers)  require  from 
him  definite  assurances  about  .Tariff  Reform,  Preference,  and 
Home  Rule.  They  may  get  them  ;  they  may  strike  a  bargain 
without  them  ;  the  thing  that  disturbs  us  is  that  the  question 
of  whether  or  not   Parliament  should  be  dissolved  at  the 


prwcnt  time  should  be  determined  by  party  intejests  or 
party  bargains.  Two  things,  with  the  war'  at  its  height, 
would  necessitate  an  election.  One  would  be  an  inabihty 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  "carry  on"  in  the  existing 
House  of  Commons.  The  other  would  be  the  growth  in 
the  country  of  dissensions  over  the  war  so  serious  as  to  make 
an  election  desirable  as  a  test,  a  relief,  and  an  instruction. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  exists.  The  House  of  Commons 
may  be  "moribund,"  but  it  is  certainly  not  too  obstructive. 
The  country  is  by  uriiversal  admission  as  united  in  its  deter- 
mination to  win  the  war  as  it  ever  was.  But,  suppose  we 
ha\e  an  election,  what  will  be  the  issue  ?  There  is  no  clear- 
cut  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
heterogeneous  supporters  and  his  heterogeneous  "  opponents." 
A  General  Election  on  the  lines  of  war  bye-elections  would 
be  a  General  Election  without  issues  at  all,  except  for  those 
introduced  by  "freak"  candidates.  If  the  Government 
party  recognises  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  followers  (the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  bulk  of  the  Labour  Party)  are  sound 
about  the  need  for  victory  and  a  clean  peace,  the  natural 
consequence  would  be  hundreds  of  uncontested  elections 
and  little  change  in  the  composition  of  the  House.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fight,  and  a  thoroughly  new  House,  are 
desired,  they  can  'only  be  secured  by  manufacturing  an 
issue.  Only  one  fssue  is  possible,  the  issue  suggested  by 
the  Sunday  Times,  which  says  that  the  electorate  will  be 
asked  to  vote  "for  or  against  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  for  or  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  the  protagonist 
of  the  Entente."  We  most  profoundly  hope  that  Mr. 
George's  intentions  are  here  misconstrued.  To  go  to  the 
country  with  such  a  cry,  identifying  the  national  cause 
with  that  of  one  person  (whoever  he  might  be)  would  be 
recklessly  to  invite  the  most  terrible  risks  of  disunion  and 
strife.  It  may  be  most  unhkely  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Gebrge 
would  come  an  electoral  cropper  which  would  entail  a  belief 
on  the  part  of  our  enemies  and  our  allies  that  the  country 
had  given  a  mandate  against  the  war.  But  the  great  and 
palpable  danger  is  that,  even  if  he  won  by  a  substantial 
majority,  he  would,  by  his  frontal  attack  upon  all  who  were 
not  pledged  to  support  himself  personally,  have  cloven  the 
country  into  cleanly  divided  halves,  one  of  which  would, 
and  must,  automatically  tend  (except  for  abnormally  self- 
restrained  individuals)  to  drift  more  and  more  into  active 
and  consistent  opposition  to  the  Government  and  to  every- 
thing— including  the  war — for  which  the  Government  stands. 
An  election  under  such  conditions  would  lead  to  a  polarisation 
of  opinion  far  worse  than  the  present  confusion.  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  Navy  and  the  Army  will  loathe  it. 

The  Tramwaywomcn 

Once  more  we  have  had  a  strike.  Once  more  the  first 
impulse  of  the  journalists  and  the  non-striking  public  has 
been  to  point  out  (with  only  too  much  truth)  that  no  body 
of  workers  can  strike  now  without  adversely  affecting  the 
national  cause.  Once  mate  it  is  necessary  to  remind  our- 
selves (i)  that  the  strikers  (in  this  case,  partly  consisting  of 
soldiers'  wives)  are  fully  aware  of  this,  (2)  ,that  they  do  not 
want  to  strike,  impede  production,  and  lose  their  wages, 
and  (3)  that  no  power  on  earth  will  prevent  them  from  using, 
when  they  get  irritated,  the  only  weapon  they  possess  with 
which  they  can  assert  what  they  consider  their  rights.  We 
should  do  our  best,  if  we  want  to  be  of  practical  service,  to 
understand  the  causes  of  "unrest,"  and  to  set  about  removing 
tliem.  The  case  of  the  tramway-workers  is  a  remarkably 
clear  one.  Women  were  taken  on  to  do  precisely  the  same 
fatiguing  work  as  men,  for  precisely  the  same  hours,  at  whirt 
(it  was  promised)  were  to  be  the  same  wages.  Then  one 
day,  prices  having  risen,  the  meiT  were  given  a  5s.  bonus 
and  the  women  were  not.  Seeing  no  other  means  of  getting 
a  favourable  hearing,  the  women  "came  out."  The  men, 
partly  out  of  genuine  (and  admirable)  solidarity  and  sym- 
pathy, and  partly  out  of  fear  that  female  cheap  labour  would 
end  in  lowering  the  general  le\-el  of  wages,  came  out  also. 
A  tramless  day  in  the  suburbs,  a  busless  morning  in  the 
town,  and  the  whole  Press  was  denouncing  the  stupidity 
of  the  se.\  differentiation. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

Recovery  of  the  Initiative 

A  Survey  of  the  Two  Offensives 


WE  approach  the  end  of  the  second  great  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  war  since  Foch  recovered 
the  initiative,  and  we  await  the  third.  The 
moment  is  suitable  to  a  survey  of  the  two 
great  battles,  and  to  some  appreciation  of  the 
strategical  situation  they  have  created  in  our  favour  ;  and 
to  this  task  I  will  apply  myself  in  the  present  issue. 

First,  however,  I  must  "deal  with  the  news  of  the  week 
which  concerns  the  now  nearly  stable  front  in  the  Santerre 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  Upper  Somme  valley.  Upon  this 
front  there  are  three  names  perpetually  occurring  in  the 
communiques :  Chaulnes,  Roye,  and  the  Lassigny  Hills.  Of 
these  three  the  latter  alone  has  now  any  significance  in  the 
form  of  the  battle.  When  we  read  of  this  or  that  approach 
to  Chaulnes  or  to  Roye  we  are  no  longer  reading  of  an  effect 
produced  by  the  approach,  for  Chaulnes  and  Roye  have 
long  lost  their  local  value  upon  this  front.  Both  places  are 
meeting  points  in  the  communications  of  the  enemy,  and 
one  of  them,  Chaulnes,  was  the  junction  where  the  railway 
line  feeding  Jlontdidier  branched  off.  But  Chaulnes  came 
under  fire  at  quite  short  range  upon  the  second  day  of  the  battle, 
and  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  even  of  local  importance.  Nothing 
is-  passing  through  it.  It  is  no  longer  a  point  of  junction  of 
roads  in  use.  The  same  is  true  of  Roye,  but  here  there  was 
for  some  time  a  different  position.     Roy/e  is  an  even  more 


important  road  centre  than*  Chaulnes.  From  the  German 
side. alone  five  great  roads  converged  upon  it,  and  whereas 
at  Chaulnes  there  is  a  transverse,  road  4,000  yards 
behind,  which  can  be  used  when  Chaulnes  itself  is  under 
close  fire,  at  Roye  you  have  not  this  advantage.  When 
Koye  can  no  longer  be  used  the  nearest  good  transverse 
road  is  7,000  yards  back.  Therefore  the  enemy  expended  a 
great  deal  of  his  strength  in  preserving  l^oyc,  and  for  several 
days  the  French  lines  to  the  west  of  it  were  kept  off  in  a 
sort  of  semicircle  running  through  Tilloloy,  Armancourt, 
A'ndechy,  and  Fresnoy.  The  radius  of  this  semicircle  was 
about  7,ooo-yards,  and  though  that  put  the  road  junction 
near  Roye  and  within  Roye  under  heavy  and  close  fire,  it 
did  not  put  them  absolutely  out  of  use.  During  the  present 
week  this  r.erman  defence  west  of  Roye  has  broken  down, 
and  Roye  is  now  out  of  the  German  map  of  local  communica- 
tions. The  French  'are  on  the  hill  called  Caesar's  Camp, 
immediately  overlooking  the  town  in  the  hollow  below  at 
less  than  1,000  yards,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Avre 
\'alley  they  are  onI\-  a  few  hundred  yai;ds  further  (ff  on  the 
plateau  of  St.  Mard.  Roye,  therefore,  has  gone  the  way 
of  Chaulnes.  V    • 

The  third  point,   the   Lassigny   Hills,  have  a   local   value 


which  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  here— the  value  of 
giving  observation. over  the  plain  to  the  north  and  therefore 
over  the  southern  sections  of  the  enemy's  supply  and  relief. 
The  trench  object  is  to  attain  all  the  observation  posts 
along  the  northern  edge  of  these  hills.  They  have  obtained 
them  over  the  western  end  of  the  northern  edge,  but  not 
along  the  eastern.  They  have  reached  the  summit  on  the 
eastern  side,  but  that  is  not  enough.  The  summit  here  is 
an  open  clearing  in  the  forest,  with  the  farm  called  Attiche 
occupying  it.  One  has  to  get  forw  ard  about  another  thousand 
yards  to  a  mile  before  one  looks  down  clearly  upon  the  roads 
of  the  valley  below. 

All  these  points  are,  of  course,  of  purely  local  importance. 
Even  our  complete  control  of  the  Lassigny  Hills  would  not  • 
do  more  than  put  the  enemy  in  the  dilemma  between  holding 
a  local  salient  under  observation  and  at  considerable  loss, 
and  the  giving  up  of  another  belt  of  ground  to  the  south  of 
his  positions.  It  would  in  no  way  affect  the  general  situation. 
It  would  only  clinch  the  second  battle,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  now  drawing  to  its  close. 

THE  FIRST  ATTACK 

From  these  special  points  of  minor  importance  let  us 
turn  to  a  survey  of  the  two  battles.  The  first,  as  we  know, 
opened  by  the  counter-attack  of  the  French  near  Soissons 
at  daybreak  upon  Thursday,  July  i8th.  By  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  that  counter-attack  had  proved  a  ccmplete 
success,  and  from  that  moment  the  nature  of  the  war  in  the 
west  was  transformed.  There  followed  a  great  action 
between .  Soissons  and  Rheims  which  has  been  called  the 
Second  Battle  of  the  Marne,  and  which  lasted  seventeen 
days.  It  is  divided  into  three  fairly  definite  sections  ;  the 
first  section  comprising  the  first  four  days  of  the  action, 
from  Thursday,  July  i8th,  to  the  Sunday,  July  21st.  This 
phase  was  marked  by  the  enemy's  change  in  policy  from  one 
of  immediate  retirement  to  one  of  resistance  upon  the  most 
advanced  line  possible.  This  statement  is  based,  of  course, 
only  upon  conjecture,  but  the  evidence  for  it  is  fairly  clear 
though  we  have  no  documents  to  prove  it.  We  find  the 
enemy  in  the  first  shock  of  the  surprise  rapidly  moving 
back,  recrossing  the  Marne,  and  retiring  also  north  of  the 
Marne  from  in  front  of  the  mountain  of  Rheims.  But  he 
soon  checks  this  movement,  decides  to  throw  in  a  number 
of  reserve  divisions,  and  to  hold  on  to  an  advanced  line. 
He  covers  Oulchy  widely,  and  remains  determinedly  on  the 
heights  immediately  above  the  Marne  which  overlook,  and 
therefore  put  out  of  xise  the  great  main  railwav  line  uniting 
Paris  and  the  eastern  points,  such  as  Chalons,  Nancy,  Verdun, 
and  the  rest. 

The  second  phase  of  the  action  covers  the  last  ten  days 
of  July,  and  consists  in  persuading  the  enemy  that  he  cannot 
hope  to  ho'.d  this  advance  line,  but  that  he  will  have  to  go 
back  and  sacrifice  the  great  advantage  he  has  had  of  putting 
the  main  railway  out  of  use.  This  second  phase  of  the 
battle  is  full  of  a  number  oi  heavily  contested  local  actions, 
drawing  on  to  this  front  more  and  more  of  the  enemy's  reserve 
divisions,  until  at  last  perhaps  twelve  have  appeared  over 
and  above  the  original  number  holding  the  semicircle  from 
Soissons  to  Rheims.  .\t  the  end  of  this  second  phase,  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  July  31st,  the  enemy  is  holding 
firmly  along  a  line  of  heights  above  the  Ourcq  Valley,  which 
form  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Marne  and  the 
basin  of  the  Aisne.  The  key-point  on  these  heights  is  Hill  205, 
because  from  it  you  have  wide  observation  beyond  the  water- 
shed over  allthe  \\estern  roads  of  the  enemy's  suppl\'.  If 
Hill  205  is  taken,  there  must  be  a  general  retirement  liy  the 
enemy  to  the  heights  of  the  Vesle,  which  will  give  liim  a 
straight  line  easy  to  hold,  but  at  the  same  time  confess  his 
abandonment  for  good  of  all  hojjc  to  dominate  the  eastern 
railway  line,  even  at  long  range. 

It  is  on  Thursday,  August   ist— the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
battle — that  this  key-point  is  ttiken  by  a  French  and  a  British  " 
division,  which  last,  not  without  a  considerable  expense  in  men, 
masters  the  height  and  holdsHili  205beforethe  close  of  the  day. 
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THIRD  BATTLE  OF  THE  SOMME 

The  consequence  of  this  success  is  the  opening  of  the  third 
phase  in  the  battle,  which  is  rapid  and  conclusive.  There  is 
an  immediate  retirement  by  the  enemy  all  along  the  line  to 
the  Vesle,  and  across  the  Vesle  to  the  heights  beyond.  These 
positions  are  reached  and  firmly  held  by  the.  Saturday  night 
and  the  Sunday,  August  3rd  and  4th,  and  upon  those  dates 
this  great  action  may  be  said  to  terminate.  During  the 
brief  interval  of  three  days  there  was  a  good  deal  of  foolish 
talk  in  the  Press  about  the  chances  of  the  enemy's  reacting 
elsewhere.  Those  who  wrote  thus  did  not  appreciate  what 
,  the  drain  had  been  upon  his  immediate  reserves,  nor  what 
losses  he  had  suffered,  nor  at  what  a  rate  the  American 
contingents  were  coming  in,  nor  the  tactical  value  of  those 
contingents.  Least  of  all  did  they  appreciate  the  greatest 
point  of  all,  which  was  that  Marshal  Foch,  having  now 
vigorously  seized  the  initiative,  would  quite  certainly  do 
everything  he  could  to  keep  it.  His  way  of  keeping'jt  was 
manifest  at  daybreak  of  Thursday,  August  8th,  when  the 
second  great  battle,  which  has  been  called  the  Third  Battle 
of  the  Somme,  began  against  the  northern  salient. 

This  battle  was  opened  by  the  British  on  the  north,  and 
the  French  on  the  south,  upon  a  sector  of  rather  less  than 
twenty  miles,  stretching  from  the  Lower  Avre,  at  Moreuil, 
to  Ville  on  the  Ancre,  the  whole  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Douglas  Haig.  Its  object  and  method  were  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  first  blow  upon  July  i8th.  That  is, 
it  was  a  surprise  blow  delivered  upon  the  left  or  north-western 
wing  (the  German  right)  of  the  great  salient  thrust  into  our 
lines  \^th  the  object  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  fall  back 
from  that  salient,  capturing  prisoners  and  material  in  great 
numbers  during  the  operations,  and,  above  all,  of  forcing 
him  to  draw  rapidly  upon  his  remaining  reserves  in  order 
to  save  himself  from  disaster. 

I  have  seen  it  suggested  in  an  article  published  in  the 
Titms  that  the  scheme  and  objects  of  the  battle  were  other 
than  this,  and  of  greater  scope ;  in  other  words,  that  much 
more  might  have  been  done  than  was  done.  I  conceive  that 
theory  to  be  a  demDustrable  error^not  a  matter  of  opinion. 


but  a  matter  of  evidence;  and  it  seems  to  me  deplorable, 
that  such  a  suggestion  should  be  made  at  such  a  moment. 
An  action  launched  with  very  distinct  objectives  and  with 
the  conception  of  finality  or  decision  behind  it,  could  not 
conceivably  have  been  "mounted"  on  a  front  of  less  than 
twenty  miles — in  the  first  effort  barely  fifteen — and  with  a 
strictly  limited  concentration  of  men.  The  readers  of  the 
Times  ipay  rest  assured  that  when  the  decisive  action  does 
come  it  will  be  on  a  very  different  scale  from  this. 

That  argument  fi;om  scale  is  quite  sufficient,  but  there 
are  a  host  of  others.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  the  scheme 
of  the  battle  included  a  second  operation  on  the  other  flank 
on  the  second  day.  That  means  the  reduction  of  a  salient 
— not  a  final  breach,  which  could  only  be  effected  in  one 
stroke.  Again,  the  sector  chosen  proves  the  same  thing 
— that  the  reduction  of  a  salient  alone  was  intended  ;  and 
again  the  refusal  to  draw  on  reserves.  The  thing  is  really  self- 
evident. 

Discussion  of  strategy  is  not  the  business  of  the  journalist. 
He  is  there  to  explain  and  record,  not  to  criticise  the 
operations  of  the  higher  command  ;  and  it  is  surely  a  pity 
to  present  as  a  gift  to  the  enemy  public  blame  of  the  Army 
on  the  morrow  of  its  greatest  achievement. 

The  action  has  had  three  phases  :  In  the  first,  which  covered 
only  the  first  day,  Thursday,  August  8th,  the  enemy  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise ;  the  British  advanced  nine  miles,  and  the 
French  extended  their  small  front  towards  Montdidier  in  the 
north.  Unfortunately,  the  evening  of  this  first  day  the  Hill  of 
Chipilly,  commanding  the  main  road  eastward  upon  which 
the  British  advance  depended,  was  retaken  by  the  Germans. 
The  second  phase  occupied  the  following  days — Friday  and 
Saturday.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  Friday,  Chipilly  Hill 
was  retaken  with  the  help  of  newly  arrived  American  con- 
tingents, while  the  French,  at  the  other  end  of  the  battle, 
threw  in  on  this  same  Friday  afternoon  the  remaining  right 
wing  of  their  first  army  south  of  Montdidier,  and  pressed  it 
northward  several  miles  before  nightfall.  They  continued 
their  advance  during  the  night,  arriving  at  dawn  at  Faverolles, 
and  thus  cutting  the  main  road  eastward  out  of  Montdidier. 
Meanwhile  the  British  advance  had  come  on  to  the  hill  above 
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Chaulnes,  and  completely  put  out  of  use  the  railway  junction 
there  by  which  alone  railway  supply  could  reach  Montdidier. 
The  enemy  thus  found  himself  in  Montdidier  at  the  head  of 
a  very  dangerously  narrow  salient,  and  was  compelled  to 
fall  back,  with  extreme  rapidity  and  great  loss,  sacrificing 
the  garrison  in  Montdidier  itself.  By  the  Saturday  night  at 
the  end  of  this  second  phase  the  line  ran  in  front  of  Chaulnes  ; 
the  Germans  had  made  a  large  bulge  round  the  important 
railway  "junction  of  Roye,  and  on  their  extreme  left  were 
reposing  upon  ..the  Lassigny  Hills.  Upon  the  Sunday, 
August  nth,  opened  the  last  phase  of  the  battle,  which  has 
lasted  a  week.  The  northern  half  of  the  line  has  been 
stabilised.  On  the  southern  half,  yet  another  French  army 
has  oome  into  play — the  French  Third  Army.  This  has 
mastered  the  greater  part  of  the  Hill  of  Lassigny,  while  the 
French  First  Army  has  closed  right  in  upon  Ro^^e.  The  line, 
therefore,  at  the  moment  of  writing  contains  no  prominent 
salient  or  re-entrant,  and  is  nearly  stabilised!'  There  has 
been  reached  a  situation  not  unlike  that  at  the  opening  of 
the  first  battle.  The  salient  to  be  reduced  has  been  com- 
pletely reduced.  To  save  himself  from  disaster  the  enemy 
has  had  to  put  in  very  rapidly  the  greater  part  of  his  remaining 
reserves.  His  heavy  losses  have  gone  stiH  further  to 
change  the  numerical  proportion  between  himself  and  his 
opponents. 

RECOVERY  OF  THE  RAILWAYS 

Of  the  general  strategic  situation  created  by  these  two 
victorious  actions — that  is,  their  effect  upon  the  respective 


opportunities  for  further  action  on  the  two  sides — I   shall 
speak  in  a  moment. 

Meanwhile,  we  note  that,  apart  from  the  recovery  of 
ground,  which  is  in  itself  no  object,  and  apart  from  the  heavy 
reduction  in  German  lumbers  and  in  German  fresh  units 
— which  is  of  high  importance— the  two  battles  have  between 
them  released  the  main  lateral  communications  of  the  Allied 
armies,  which,  before  the  counter-offensive  of  July  i8th, 
were  both  of  them  under  German  fire  and  oiit  of  use,  greatly 
hampering  the  manoeuvring  of  the  Allies,  and  compelling 
them  to  the  transport  of  troops  back  and  forth  by  lengthy  and 
roundabout  railway  communications  further  back.-  These 
two  lateral  communications,  which  are,  of  course,  only  one 
lateral  communication  in  combination,  are,  first,  the  main 
railway  from  Paris  to  the  East,  passing  through  Epernay 
and  Chalons  ;  and,  second!}',  the  main  railway  from  the 
coast  to  Paris,  passing  through  Abbeville  and  Amiens.  The 
former  was  released — that  is,  was  out  of  range  of  German 
effective  fire- — perhaps  as  early  as  July  28th,  and  certainly 
not  later  than  the  great  attack  on  Hill  205  upon  Thursday, 
August  1st.  The  second,  the  Amiens  railway  was  relieved 
at  once  on  the  delivery  of  the  first  blow  of  the  second  battle,' 
upon  Thursday,  August  8th. 

These  great  lateral  lines  of  communication  had  been  cut, 
that  of  Amiens  since  the  end  of  March,  and  that  of  Paris- 
Chalons  since  the  end  of  May.  For  six  weeks,  therefore,  all 
eastern  communication  had  been  somewhat  diverted,  and 
for  three  months  all  northern  main  communication.  The 
restoration  of  these  lines  to  use  cannot  but  be  of  profound 
effect  upon  the  future  of  the  campaign. 


The  Strategical  Situation 


THESE  two  great  battles  have  left  a  certain  strategical 
situation.  What  is  that  strategical  situation  ?  In 
our  reply  to  that  lies  our  understanding  of  the 
present  phase  of  the  war. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  modem  world,  with  its  immense 
expansion  in  the  detail  of  knowledge,  that  almost  every 
branch  of  inquirj'  has  acquired  a  mass  of  technical  terms, 
and  the  students  of  even  so  simple  a  matter  as  military  history 
tend  to  abuse  those  terms.  I  hope  I  am  not  doing  so  in 
using  the  phrase  "strategical  situation."  It  means  no  more 
than  the  profit  and  loss  account  at  any  particular  stage  of 
opposing  armies.  It  is  an  estimate  of  how  they  stand  in 
their  actual  and  potential  strength,  and  how,  therefore, 
their  future — from  the  merely  military  point  of  view — 
appears. 

The  strategical  situation  created  by  the  two  great  victories 
of  July  i8th-3ist  and  August  8th-20th  is  briefly  the  complete 
reversal  of  that  which  existed  at  the  moment  when  the 
Germans  made  their  last  great  attack  upon  Monday,  July  15th, 
and  which  had  existed  perilously  clear  really  since  Caporetto 
last  October,  but  apparent  to  all  eyes  since  St.  Quentin 
last  March. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  15th,  the  enemy  possessed 
the  two  great  instruments  of  final  victory :  The  initiative 
and  the  superiority  of  effective  power.  By  the  early  after- 
noon of  the  day,  though  he  had  lost  neither,  he  had  clearly 
put  both  in  peril  through  an  initial  failure. 

The  Allied  armies  delivered  their  svuT)rise  counter-attack 
at  dawn  of  the  next  Thursday,  July  i8th.  By  about  half- 
past  ten  in  the  morning  of  that  day  the  initiative  had  passed 
from  the  enemy  to  usj  and  the  superiority  of  effective  power, 
though  it  was  not  yet  ours,  was  a  thing  which  eould  be  imme- 
diately aimed  at  and  rapidly  attained.    To-day  it  is  attained. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  INITIATIVE 

Let  me  make  clear  the  meaning  of  these  terms  which  I 
have  used,  and  which  are  fundamental  to  understanding  the 
position.  The  initiative  has  been  defined  here  over  and  over 
again  ;  but  I  will  repeat  the  definitions :  That  one  of  two 
opponents  who  can  give  the  form  to  the  conflict  possesses 
the  initiative.  That  one  whose  every  move  is  the  cause  of 
his  opponent's  every  move,  and  whose  will  and  mind  there- 
fore precedes  and  leads  those  of  his  opponent,  possesses  the 
initiative.  That  one  who  is  watched  by  his  opponent  in 
doubt,  and  to  whose  action  the  opponent  must  conform, 
possesses' the  initiative.  That  one  who,  therefore,  determines 
on  each  successive  step  in  the  progress  of  an  action  or  a 
campaign  and  makes  each  step  of  his  opponent  a  mere  con- 
sequence of  his  own,  possesses  the  initiative. 

It   has  been  compared  to   "the  move"   in   chess;    but. 


indeed,  it  is  an  element  which  you  will  discover  in  any  form 
of  competition  or  conflict.  It  is  not  the  same  as  offensive 
action,  though  it  is  commonly  accompanied  by  offensive 
action.  It  obviously  is  not  the  same  as  victory,  though  it 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  victory.  It  can  be  lost  by  a 
bad  blimder,  even  when  one  has  a  superiority  of  effective 
power,  though  a  growing  superiority  of  effective  power  makes 
it  less  and  less  easy  even  for  a  blunderer  to  lose  it. 

He  that  possesses  the  initiative  has  the  invaluable  advan- 
tage of  acting  with  a'.free  will,,  while  his  enemy  acts  with  a 
constrained  will.  He  can  determine  where  and  how  each 
action  shall  take  place.  That  does  not  mean  necessary 
victory,  but  it  means  the  power  of  choice  in  the  conditions 
of  victory.  It  is  the  difference  between  hope  and  doubt, 
between  making  and  merely  preserving. 

This  great  asset,  I  say,  passed  before  noon  of  Thursday, 
July  i8th — exactly  a  month  age — from  the  hands  of  Luden-^ 
dorfi  to  the  hands  of  Foch. 

But  there  was  something  else  which  had  to  pass,  and  that 
something  else  was  the  superiority  of  effective  power.  The 
same  national  genius  which  had  decided  July  i8th,  1918, 
had  decided  September  gth,  1914,  when,  in  the  First  Battle 
of  the  Marne  the  initiative  passed  from  Germany  to  the 
Franco-British  Army.  But  superiority  in  effective  power 
did  not  pass  at  the  same  time,  nor  shortly  afterwards.  There- 
fore, the  First  Battle  of  the  Marne,  though  it  gave  its  shape 
to  the  whole  war,  was  not  decisive. 

Now,  to-day  not  only  has  there  been  a  recovery  of  the 
Jnitiative,  but  a  transference  in  the  superiority  of  effective 
power.     I  will  deal  with  that  formula  in  its  turn  and  define  it. 

Superiority  in  effective  power  consists  (supposing  tactical 
skill  and  value  to  be  equal  on  the  two  sides)  in  two  essential 
elements.  The  first  is  numerical  superiority  in  men  and 
material.  That  is  the  most  obvious  one,  and  that  is  the  one 
which  all  appreciate  and  understand.  The  second  one  is  of 
equal  importance.  It  is  superiority  in  the  number  of  avail- 
able units  in  reserve;  and  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
superiority  in  number,  though  at  first  sight  it  might  be 
taken  to  be  so. 

At  first  sight  one  would  say,  "if  one  body  of  100  men  are 
fighting  another  body  of  the  same  size,  the  reserves  left  to 
either  at  the  end  of  the  fight  will  depend  upon  the  actual 
losses,  and  can  depend  upon  nothing  else." 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  Armies  are  not  organised  as  a 
ma«s  of  individuals.  They  are  organised  as  a  mass  of  units? 
'each  unit  containing  many  individuals,  and  built  up  of  many 
sub-units.  The  great  unit  which  gives  its  texture  to  these 
enormous  modern  armies  is  the  division.  The  divisien  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  cell  of  the  organism.  Now,  if  the  effect  of  a  battle  is 
such  that  of  an  equal  number  of  reserve  divisions  upon  either 
side  more  reserve  divisions  are  compelled  to  go  into  action  on 
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the  one  side  than  on  tlu-  other,  tlie  effect  is  tliat  what  may  hi- 
called  the  organism  of  the  reserve  is  more  weakened  on  the  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  this  result  is  not  exactly  dependent 
upon  the  rate  of  individual  loss. 

EXHAUSTION  OF    RESERVES  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 

Let  mi  give  an  example  ;  it  is  an  over  simple  example, 
and  one  that  could  not  happen  in  practice,  but  it  illustrates 
the;  point.  Two  commanders  have  each  fifty  divisions,  of 
which  they  pit  twenty  each  one  against  the  other,  each 
keeping  thirty  in  reserve.  Before  any  of  these  thirty  is 
moved  upon  either  side  into  the  battle  you  have  a  situation 
in  which  each  side  has  what  may  be  called  twenty  wounded 
divisions  and  thirty  unwounded  or  fresh  ones.  Let  us 
suppose  the  individual  losses  in  the  wounded  divisions  on 
both  sides  to  have  been  the  same.  The  battle  takes  such  a 
form  that  the  first  commander  is  compelled  within  the  space 
of,  say,  four  days  to  put  in  twenty  of  his  thirty  reserve  divi- 
sions. Some  of  them  do  not  suffer  very  heavily,  but  they 
have  all  been  through  the  mill,  and  have  lost,  say,  a  quarter 
of  their  effectives.  The  first  commander,  however,  has  only 
had  to  put  into  the  battle  during  the  same  space  of  time 
fifteen  divisions.  It  is  true  that  their  aggregate  loss  is  as 
great  as  his  opponent's,  because  they  have  lost  not  a  quarter, 
but  a  third  of  their  effectives  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Here 
vou  have  a  situation  in  which  at  the  particular  stage  we 
are  examining,  losses  have  been  equal  on  both  sides  as  counted 
in  individuals.  But  losses  as  counted  in  damaged  divisions 
have  been  much  heavier  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
For  at  the  stage  which  we  are  examining  the  one  commander 
has  fifteen  completely  fresh  divisions,  the  other  only  ten. 

The  same  process  continues.  All  the  ten  divisions  remain- 
ing to  the  less  fortunate  commander  are  thrown  into  the 
battle  in  the  course  of,  say,  another  three  days,  while  his 
opponent  is  compelled  to  put  in  only  eight.  The  rate  of  his 
opponent's  losses  are  slightly  higher,  and  therefore  the  total 
individual  casualties  on  the  two  sides  are  equal.  Here  you 
have  a  phase  of  the  battle  in  which  the  losses  on  the  two 
sides  are  still  equal,  and  yet  the  one  party  has  seven  complete 
divisions  perfectly  fresh  which  he  can  throw  into  the  battle, 
and  with  which  he  can  decide  the  issue,  while  the  other  has 
no  fresh  divisions  left  at  all. 

That  is  what  one  means  by  saying  that  reserves  may  be 
exhausted  in  a  proportion  higher  than  the  proportion  of 
total  losses.  And  that  is  why  men  note  not  only  total  appro.xi- 
mate  casualties  on  both  sides,  but  the  rate  at  which  divisions 
are  used  as  well. 

A  division  having  been  put  into  an  action  is  withdrawn 
when  it  has  suffered  a  certain  proportion  of  loss  ;  the  pro- 
portion is  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  general  com- 
manding the  whole  group  upon  the  way  in  whicji  he  should 
use  his  power.  It  may  be  withdrawn  after  comparatively 
slight  loss,  or  only  after  very  heavy  loss.  At  any  rate,  when 
it  is  withdrawn  it  has  to  be  rested,  recruited,  reorganised 
lo  some  extent,  and  cannot  appear  in  the  field  again  until 
after  an  interval  of  time  'which  varies  ;-  which  has  some- 
times under  extreme  pressure  (as  during  the  last  great  German 
effort  in  March  and  April)  been  only  a  week  or  two,  but  which 
on  the  average  must  be  much  longer  and  in  which  a  delay 
with  the  minimum  measured  in  weeks  and  the  maximum 
measured  in  months,  is  the  decisive  feature  in  the  whole 
business.  It  is  a  process  of  rotation  working  within  necessary 
limits.  Some  months  ago  I  compared  it  in  these  columns 
(borrowing  the  metaphor  from  another  writer)  to  the  use  of 
a  number  of  tractors  upon  a  road.  One  tractor  has  to  go 
back  for  repairs  after  losing  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  its  parts,  another  goes  back  after  losing  more.  But  once 
you  get  your  tractor  back  out  of  use  into  the  repairing  shops 
it  cannot  be  returned  for  some  little,  time. 

COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  exhaustion  of  enemy  reserves, 
as  measured  in  divisions  and  as  compared  with  your  own 
exhaustion  on  the  same  standard,  is  a  capital  element  in 
the  comparison  of  effective  power,  quite  as  important  as 
the  comparison  of  total  numbers  and  their  rate  of  loss. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  results  of  these  two  great  battles, 
the  Second  Battle  of  the  Tardenois  or  of  the  Marne,  and  the 
recent  Battle  of  Amiens  or  Third  Battle  of  the  Somme, 
which  is  not  vet  wholly  concluded,  we  shall  find  that,  apart 
•from  a  recovery  of  the  initiative  there  has  been  as  the  final 
•effect  of  these  two  enormous  and  rapid  actions,  a  reversal 
in  the  superiority  of  effective  power. 

When  the  enemy  launched  his  great  offensive,  which  was 
also  to  be  his  decisive  offensive  on  Monda\',  July  15th,  he 
still   had   superiorit}'  in  numbers,   and  he  probably  had  a 


sup-riority  in  the  numbcl■^  of  his  reserve  divisions.  After 
allowing  for  those  which  were  to  be  put  immediately  into 
action  and  for  those  necessary  to  hold  other  ])arts  of  the 
line,  there  would  seem  to  ha\'e  been  about  sixty  divisions 
fresh  and  vet  marked  as  reserve  divisions  to  be  tlirown  in 
during  the  course  of  succeeding  actions  throughout  the 
fighting  season.  Such  a  form  was  given  to  the  battle  between 
Soissons  and  Rheims  after  the  Franco-American  surprise  on 
July  i8th  that  the  enemj''s  reserve  divisions  began  to  be 
sucked  in  at  a  perilously  rapid  rate.  It  was  necessary  to 
throw  a  great  number  in  rapidlj-  to  avert  disaster,  but  the 
pace  was  increased  by  the  hesitating  policy  of  the  enemy, 
who  could  not' make  up  his  mind  at  first  whether  to  retire 
at  once  or  to  hold  to  the  furthest  possible  lines.  By  the  end 
of  that  battle — that  is,  by  the  enemy  retirement  beyond  the 
Vesle — he  had  certainly  exhausted  his  original  reserves  more 
than  had  the  Allies.  Then  came  the  second  blow  in  front 
of  Amiens  on  August  8th,  and  in  a  few  days .  the  process 
was  repeated.  The  insufficient  remainder  of  his  reserve  was 
rapidly  drawn  upon  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
large  reserve  of  the  Allies,  and  the  process  begun  three  weeks 
before  was  heavily  accentuated.  It  was  the  estimate  of  a 
high  authority — the  highest  authority  we  have  in  the  matter 
in  this-  country — that  by  Thursday,  the  15th — at  the  end, 
that  is,  of  the  first  week  of  the  Third  Battle  of  the  Somme — 
all  but  three-quarters  of  the  enemy's  original  reserve  had 
been  used.  Of  sixty  divisions,  sixteen  at  the  most  remained, 
and  since  then  a  certain  number  more  must  have  been  put 
in  to  replace  and  relieve  divisions  withdrawn.  And  the 
margin  is  getting  extremely  small.  Nothing  comparable  to 
such  an  exhaustion  has  taken  place  upon  the  Allied  side. 

Now,  if  we  turn  from  this  side  of  exhaustion — the  ex- 
haustion of  reserve  divisions — and  consider  the  other  element, 
the  actual  losses  and  the  actual  recruitment,  we  come  to  a 
similar  conclusion. 

When  the  enemy  launched  his  great  and  (for  him)  disastrous 
offensive  upon  Monday,'  July  15th,  he  still  had  a  clear 
numerical  preponderance.  The  Americans  were  coming  in 
at  a  certain  rate,  but  if  he  had  succeeded  and  inflicted  upon 
us — as  his  success  would  have  done — far  greater  losses  than 
we  inflicted  upon  him,  his  numerical  preponderance  would 
have  increased  rapidly.  As  a  fact,  he  failed,  and  with  the 
recovery  of  the  initiative  by  the  Allies  their  first  great  captures 
of  prisoners  and  material,  coupled  with  the  steady  arri\-al 
of  the  American  recruitment  in  the  field,  the  tide  began  to 
turn.  Whether  numerical  superiority  was  attained  by  the 
end  of  the  Soissons -Rheims  battle  I  do  not  know.  It  has 
certainly  been  attained  to-day ;  and  American  recruitment 
comes  in  steadily  at  a  rate  which  more  than  makes  up  for 
the  actual  rate  of  loss — apart  from  the  fact  that  the  enemy's 
rate  of  loss,  allowing  for  the  n-ery  light  casualties  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  action — must  be  far  greater  than 
ours. 

ESTIMATE  OF  LOSSES 

It  is  a  rough  but  not  an  inaccurate  estimate  to  put  his 
total  losses  in  the  past  month  of  defeat  at  more  than  350,000 
and  less  than  400,000.  Of  these  the-  prisoners  probably 
represent  about  one-fifth  ;  more  than  70,000,  but  less  than 
80,000  ;  the  guns  he  has  lost,  by  the  way,  arc  over  1,700.  ■ 
Of  the  rema.inlng  four-fifths,  two-fifths  at  least  are  either 
killed  or  are  definitive  losses,  because  they  will  not  return 
to  active  service.  The  remaining  two-fifths  will  come  back 
after  an  average  of  about  four  months.  These  and  past 
hospital  cases  with  class  19EO,  which  is  about  to  appear  in 
the  field,  and  which  numbers  about  450,000  lads,  are  the 
whole  of  the  recruitment  he  has  in  sight  betw:een  this  and 
the  latter  end  of  next  year's  fighting  season.  Another  way 
of  putting  it  is  to  say  that  his  immediate  losses  in  this  last 
month  alone  are  nearly  equal  to  his  recruitment  in  new  men 
for  the  next  nine  or  twelve  months,  and  that  his  positive 
losses — that  is,  those  who  will  never  return — were  in  that 
one  month  at  least  half  such  recruitment. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Allied  side  the  whole  of  the  French 
1920  class  is  kept  back  until  next  year,  and  the  American 
recruitment  pours  in  at  a  rate  which  puts  men  of  far  better 
physique  and  far  better  mihtary  age  into  the  field  at  a  rate 
at  least  four  times  that  of  the  enemy  recruitment. 
■K  »  «      ,  . 

That  is  how  the  strategic  situation  now  stands,  and  that  is 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  Allied  marshals  have 
recovered  the  initiative  at  the  beginning  of  these  operations, 
and  have  since  also  recovered  superiority  of  effective  power 
in  both  its  branches,  total  numbers,  and  numbers  of  fresh 
units  in  reserve.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  advantages, 
now  definitely  obtained,  can  be  lost  through  any  military 
cause.     Thev  would  seem  to' be  final. 
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The  Turkish   Conspiracy 

By     HENRY     MORGENTHAU 

XIII — The  Dardanelles  Bombardment 


Pi 


The  German  Marshal  von  der  Goltz,for  some  time  the 
real  ruler  of  Turkey,  expressed  the  opinion  that  by  the 
sacrifice  of  ten  ships  England  could  force  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles,  and  so  certain  were  the  Germans  in 
Constantinople  that  the  attempt  would  succeed  that 
they  actually  made  preparations  for  flight,  while  the 
situation  in  Constantinople  became  desperate  when 
it  was  know7t  that  a  bombardment  Jiad  begun.  In 
this  part  of  his  story  Mr.  Morgeiithau  tells  of  the 
state   of  affairs  as   he  saw  it  in  the    Turkish   capital. 


ROBABLY  one 
jthing  that  stimu- 
lated the  German 
desire  for  peace 
was  the  situation 
at  the  Dardanelles.  In 
early  January,  when 
Wangeiiheim  persuaded  me 
to  write  my  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, Constantinople  was 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
excitement.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Allies  had 
assembled  a  fleet  of  forty 
warships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  and  that  they 
intended  to  attempt  the  forcing  of  the  Strait.  What  made 
the  situation  particularly  tense  was  the  belief,  which  then 
generally  prevailed  in  Constantinople,  that  such  an  attempt 
would  succeed.  Wangenheim  shared  this  belief,  and  so, 
in    a   modified   form,    did    von    der   Goltz,    who    probably 


bardment,  I  find  that 
Lord  Fisher,  then  First 
Sea  Lord,  placed  the  price 
of  success  at  twelve  ships. 
Evidently  von  der  Goltz 
and  Fisher  did  not  differ 
materially  in  their  esti- 
mates. 

The  situation  of  Turkey, 
when  these  first  rumours 
of  an  allied  bombardment 
reached  us,  was  fairly- 
desperate.  On  all  hands 
there  were  evidences  of 
fear  and  panic  that  had  seized  not  only  the  populace, 
but  the  official  classes.  Calamities  from  all  sides  were 
apparently  closing  in  on  the  country.  Up  to  January  ist, 
1915,  Turkey  had  done  nothing  to  justify  her  participa- 
tion in  the  war ;  on  the  contrary,"  she  had  met  defeat 
practically  everywhere.      Djemal,  as  already  recorded,  had 


knew  as  much  about  the  Dardanelles  defences  as  any  other  left  Constantinople  as  the  prospective  "Conqueror  of  Egypt," 

man,  as  he  had  for  years  been  Turkey's  military  instructor,  but  his  expedition  had  proved  to  be  a   bloody  and  humili- 

I  find  in  my  diary  von  der  Goltz's  precise  opinion  on  this  ating   failure.      Enver's  attempt    to    redeem  the  Caucasus 

point, as  reported  to  me  by  Wangenheim,  and  I  quote  it  from  Russian  rule  had  resulted  in  an  even  more  frightful 

exactly  as  written  at  that  time.     "Although  he  thought  it  military  disaster.     He  had  ignored  the  advice  of  the  Ger- 

was  almost  impossible  to  force  the  Dardanelles,  still,  if  England  mans,  which  was  to  let  the  Russians  advance  to  Sivas  and 

thought  it  an  important  move  of  the  general  war,  they  could,  make  his  stand  there,  and,  instead,  he  had  boldly  attempted 


by  sacrificing  ten  ships,  force  the  entrance,  and  do  it  very 
fast,  and  be  up  in  the  Marmora  within  ten  hours  from  the  time 
they  forced  it." 
The   very  day   that   Wangenheim  gave  me  this   expert 


to  gain  Russian  territory  in  the  Caucasus.  This  army  had 
been  defeated  at  every  point,  but  the  military  reverses  did 
not  end  its^  sufferings.  The  Turks  had  a  most  inadequate 
medical  or  sanitary  service  ;    typhus  and  dysentery  broke 


opinion  of  von  der  Goltz,  he  asked  me  to  store  several  cases  out  in  all  the  camps,  the  deaths  from  these  diseases  reaching 

of  his  valuables  in  the  American  Embassy.    Evidently  he  100,000  men.     Dreadful  stories  were  constantly  coming  in 

was  making  preparations  for  his  own  departure.  telling  of  the  sufferings  of  these  soldiers.     That  England  was 

Reading    the    Cromer    report    on   the   Dardanelles  bom-  preparing  an  invasion  of  Mesopotamia  was  well  known,  and 


Von  der  Goltz  and  Turkish    Officers 

The  German  Field  Marshal  (fourth  from  left)  who  served  for  many  years  as  Turkey's  military  instructor.     He  probably  knew  more  about 
the  Dardanelles  defences  than  any  other  living  man.    It  was  his  opinion  that  the  Allied  fleet,  by  sacrificing  ten  ships,  could  take  Constantinople. 
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no  one  at  that  time  had  any 
reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  succeed.  Every 
day  the  Turks  expected  the 
news  that  the  Bulgarians 
had  declared  war  and  were 
marching  on  Constantinople, 
and  they  knew  that  such  an 
attack  would  necessarily  bring 
in  Rumania  and  Greece.  It 
was  no  diplomatic  secret  that 
Italy  was  waiting  only  for 
the  arrival  of  warm  weather 
to  join  the  Allies.  At  this 
moment  the  Russian  Fleet 
was  bombarding  Trebizond. 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  was 
daily  expected  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Bosphorus.  Mean- 
while the  domestic  situation 
was  deplorable  ;  all  o  v  e  r 
Turkey  thousands  of  the 
populace  were  daily  dying  of 
starvation ;  practically  all 
able-bodied  men  had  been 
taken  into  the  Army,  so  that 
only  a  few  were  left  to 
till  the  fields;  the  criminal 
requisitions  had    almost   de- 


Guns  of  the  "  Suffren  "  in  Action  against  the  Dardanelles 

In  March,  191;,  the  Allied  fleet  attempted  to  re-open  the  Dardanelles.  Had  this  attempt 
succeeded  the  War  would  have  been  ended  long  ago  in  Germany's  defeat.  From  a 
naval   point  of  view  there  was  apparently  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  succeeded. 


stroyed  all  business ;  th^  Treasury  was  in  a  more  ex- 
hausted state  than  normally,  for  the  closing  of  the 
Dardanelles  had  stopped  all  imports  and_  customs  dues ; 
and  the  increasing  wrath  of  the  people  seemed  likely 
any  day  to  break  out  against  Talaat  and  his  associates.  And 
now,  surrounded  by  increasing  troubles  on  every  hand,  the 
Turks  learned  that  this  mighty  armada  of  England  and  her 
Allies  was  approaching,  determined  to  destroy  the  defences 
and  capture  the  city.  At  that  time  there  was.  no  force  which 
the  Turks  feared  so  greatly  as  tl^ey  feared  the  British  Fleet. 
Its  tradition  of  several  centuries  of  uninterrupted  victories 
had  completely  seized  their  imagination.  It  seemed  to  them 
superhuman — the  one  overwhelming  power  which  jt  was 
hopeless  to  contest. 

Wangenheim  and  nearly  all  the  German  military  and 
naval  forces  not  only  regarded  the  forcing  of '^ the  Dar- 
danelles as  possible,  but  they  believed  it  to  be  inevitable. 
The  possibility  of  British  success  was  one  of  the  most  familiar 
topics  of  discussion,  and  the  weight  of  opinion,  both  lay 
a.nd  professional,  inclined  in  favour  of  the  Allied  Fleets. 
Talaat  told  me  that  an  attempt  to  force  the  Strait  would 
succeed — it  only  depended  on  England's  willingness  to 
sacrifice  a  few  ships.  The  real  reason  why  Turkey  had  sent 
a  force  against  Egypt,  Talaat  added,  was  to  divert  England 
from  making  an  attack  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  The 
state  of  mind  that  existed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on 
January  ist,  the  Turkish  Government  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  two  trains,  one  of  which  was  to  take  the  Sultan 
and  his  suite  to  Asia  Minor,  while  the  other  was  intended 
for  Wangenheim,  Pallavicini,  and  the  rest  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  On  January  2nd,  I  had  an  illuminating  talk  with 
Pallavicini.  He  showed  me  a  certificate  given  him  by 
Bedri,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  passing  him  and  his  secretaries 


The  Red  Crescent 


and  servants  on  one  of  these  emergency  trains.  He  also 
had  seat  tickets  for  himself  and  all  of  his  suite.  He  said 
that  each  train  would  have  only  three  cars,  so  that  it  could 
make  great  speed ;  he  had  been  told  to  have  everything 
ready  to  start  at  an  hour's  notice.  Wangenheim  made 
little  attempt  to  conceal  his  apprehensions.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  made  all  preparations  to  send  his  wife  to  Berlin, 
and  he  invited  Mrs.  Morgenthau  to  accompany  her,  so  that 
she  too  could  be  removed  from  the  danger  zone.  Wangen- 
heim showed  the  fear,  which  was  then  the  prevaiHng  one, 
that  a  successful  bombardment  would  lead  to  fires  and 
massacres  in  Constantinople  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Turkey. 
In  anticipation  of  such  disturbances  he  made  a  character- 
istic suggestion.  Should  the  Fleet  pass  the  Dardanelles,  he 
said,  the  life  of  no  Englishman  in  Turkey  would  be  safe- — 
they  would  all  be  massacred.  As  it  was  so  difficult  to  tell 
an  Englishman  from  an  American,  he  proposed  that  I  should 
give  the  Americans  a  distinctive  button  to  wear,  which 
would  protect  them  from  Turkish  violence.  As  I  was  con- 
vinced that  Wangenheim's  real  purpose  was  to  arrange  some 
sure  means  of  identifying  the  English  and  of  so  subjecting 
them  to  Turkish  ill-treatment,  I  refused  to  act  on  this  amia- 
ble suggestion. 

Another  incident  illustrates  the  nervous  tension  which 
prevailed  in  those  January  days.  As  I  noticed  that  some 
shutters  at  the  British  Embassy  were  open,  Mrs.  Morgen- 
thau and  I  went  up  to  investigate.  In  the  early  days  we 
had  sealed  this  building,  which  had  been  left  in  my  charge, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  we  had  broken  the  seals  to  enter. 
About  two  hours  after  we  returned  from  this  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, Wangenheim  came  into  my  office  in  one  of  his  now 
familiar  agitated  moods.  It  had  been  reported,  he  said, 
that  Mrs.  Morgenthau  and  I  had  been  up  to   the  Embassy 

getting  it  ready  for  the  British 
Admiral,  who  expected  soon 
to  take  possession  ! 

All  this  seems  a  little  absurd 
now,  for,  in  fact,  the  Allied 
Fleets  made  no  attack  at  that 
time.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  whole  of  Constan- 
tinople was  feverishly  await- 
ing the  British  dreadnoughts, 
the  British  Cabinet  in  London 
was  merely  considering  the 
advisabiUty  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  record  shows  that 
Petrograd,  on  January  2nd, 
telegraphed  the  British 
Government,  asking  that 
some  kind  of  a  demonstration 
be  made  against  the  Turks, 
who  were  pressing  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  Caucasus. 
Though  an  encouraging  reply 
was  immediately  sent  to  this 
request,  it  was  not  until 
January  28th  that  the  British 


It  here  marks  a  landing  place  for  aviators.     The  building  is  a  Turkish  field  hospital.  Cabinet       definitely       issued 
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VicA'  of  the  Dardanelles 

The  closing  of  this  Strait  in  1914  isolated  Russia  from  her  allies,  led  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Russian  armies  in  19 15,  and  ultimately  caused  the  collapse  of  the 
Russian  Empire  and   the  strengthening   of  Germany  on   the  Western  front. 


orders  for  an  attack  on  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  no  longer  a 
secret  that  there  was  no  unanimous  confidence  in  the  success 
of  such  an  undertaking.  Admiral  Garden  recorded  his 
belief  that  the  Strait  "coulcj  not  be  rushed,  but  that  extended 
operations  with  a  large  number  of  ships  might  succeed." 
The  penalty  of  failure,  he  added,  would  be  the  great  loss 
that  England  would  suffer  in  prestige  and  influence  in  the 
East  ;  how  true  this  prophecy  proved  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show.  Up  to  this  time  one  of  the  fundamental  and  gen- 
erally accepted  axioms  of  naval  operations  had  been  that  war- 
ships should  not  attempt  to  attack  fixed  land  fortifications. 
But  the  Germans  had  demonstrated  the  power  of  mobile  guns 
against  fortresses  in  their  destruction  of  the  emplacements 
at  Li6ge  and  Namur,  and  there  was  a  belief  income  quarters 
in  England  that  these  events  had  modified  this  naval  principle. 
Mr.  Churchill,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
placed  great  confidence  in  the  destructive  power  of  a  nCw 
super-dreadnought  which  had  just  been  finished^ — the 
Queen  Elizabeth — and  which  was  then  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet. 

We  in  Constantinople  knew  nothing  about  these  delibera- 
tions then,  but'  the  result  became  apparent  in  the  latter 
part  of  February.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  -nineteenth, 
Pallavicini,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  came  to  me  with 
important  news.  The  Marquis  was  a  man  of  great  personal 
dignity,  yet  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  this  day  exceedingly 
nervous,  and,  indeed,  he  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his 
apprehension.  The  Allied  Fleets,  he  said,  had  re-opened 
their  attack  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  this  time  their  bom- 
bardment had  been  extremely  ferocious.  At  that  time 
things  were  going  badly  for  the  Austrjans;  the  Russiai* 
Armies  were  advancing  victoriously  ;  Serbia  hkd  hurled 
the  Austrians  over  the  frontier,  and  the  European  Press 
was  filled  with  prognostica- 
tions of  the  break-up  of  the 
Austrian  EJmpire.  Palla- 
vicini's  attitude  this  after- 
noon was  a  perfect  reflection 
of  the  dangers  that  were  then 
encompassing  his  country. 
He  was  a  sensitive  and  proud 
man  ;  proud  of  his  Emperor 
and  proud    of   what   he   re- 

farded  as  the  great  Austro- 
lungarian  Empire  ;  and  he 
now  appeared  to  be  overbur- 
dened by  the  fear  that  this 
extensive  Hapsburg  fabric, 
which  had  withstood  the 
assaults  of  so  many  centuries, 
was  rapidly  being  over- 
whelmed with  ruin.  Like 
most  human  beings,  Palla- 
vicini yearned  for  sympathy  ; 
he  could  obtain  none  from 
Wangenheim,  who  seldom 
took  him  into  his  confidence 
and  consistently  treated  him 
as  the   representative    of    a. 


nation  that  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  overlordship  of 
Germany.  Perhaps  that  was 
the  reason  why  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  used  to  come  so 
frequently  and  pour  out  his 
heart  to  me.  And  now  this 
Allied  bombardment  of  the 
Dardanelles  came  as  the  cul- 
mination of  all  his  troubles. 
At  this  time  the  Central 
Powers  believed  that  they 
had  Russia  bottled  up  ;  that, 
because  they  had  sealed  the 
Dardanelles,  she  could  neither 
get  her  wheat  to  market  nor 
import  the  munitions  needed 
for  carrying  on  the  war. 
Germany  and  Austria  thus 
had  a  strangle  hold  on  their 
gigantic  foe,  and,  if  this  con- 
dition could  be  maintained 
iridefinitely,  the  collapse  of 
Russia  would  be  inevitable. 
At  present,  it  is  true,  the 
Czar's  forces  were  making  a 
victorious  campaign,  and  this 
in  itself  was  sufficiently 
alarming  to  Austria;  but 
their  present  supplies  of  war  materials  would  ultimately  be 
exhausted  and  then  their  great  superiority  in  men  would 
help  them  little  and  they  would  inevitably  go  to  pieces. 
But  should  Russia  get  Constantinople,  with  the  control  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  she  could  obtain  all  the 
munitions  needed  for  warfare  on  the  largest  scale,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  might  immediately  follow  ; 
and  such  a  defeat,  Pallavicini  well  understood,  would  be  far 
more  serious  for  Austria  than'  for  Germany. 

Wangenheim's  existence  was  made  miserable  by  this  same 
haunting  conviction.  The  forcing  of  the  Strait  would  mean 
more  than  the  transformation  of  Russia  into  a  permanent  and 
powerful  participant  in  the  war  ;  it  meant — and  this  wasbyfno 
means  an  unimportant  consideration  with  Wangenheim — the 
undoing  of  his  great  personal  achievement.  Yet  Wangenheim 
showed  his  apprehensions  quite  differently  from  Pallavicini. 
He  would  sit  in  my  office,  puffing  forth  mighty  clouds  of  smoke 
from  his  black  German  cigars,  and  tell  me  all  the  terrible 
things  which  he  proposed  to  do  to  his  enemy.  The  thing 
that  particularly  preyed  upon  Wangenheim's  mind  was  the 
exposed  position  of  the  German  Embassy.  It  stood  on  a 
high  hill,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in  the  town, 
a  perfect  target  for  the  enterprising  English  Admiral.  Almost 
the  first  object  the  British  Fleet  would  sight,  as  it  entered 
the  Bosphorus,  would  be  this  yellow  monument  of  the 
Hohenzollems  and  the  temptation  to  shell  it  might  prove 
irresistible. 

"  Let  them  dare  destroy  that  Embassy  I  "  Wangenheim 
said.  "I'll  get  even  with  them  !  If  they  fire  a  single  shot 
at  it,  we'll  blow  up  the  French  aiid  the  English  Embassies ! 
Go,  tell  the  Admiral  that,  won't  you  ?  Tell  him  also  that 
we  have  the  dynamite  all  ready  to  do  it  1" 

{To  be  continued) 


Going  into  Action 

Some  of  the  naval  guns  that  were  asked  to  open  the  passage  to   Constantinople. 
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The  Enemy's  Dilemma:    By  Arthur  Pollen 


So  s\viftl\'  has  von  Capclle  followed  von  Holtzendotff, 
his  chief,  into  retirement,  that  the  world  has  got  the 
impression  that  the  German  Higher  Command  is  no 
longer  quite  content  with  its  naval  policy.  It  cer- 
tainly  looks  as  if  the  German  people  might  be  on  the 
eve  of  learning  that  their  faith  in  the  U-boat  has  been  mis- 
placed. Once  more,  then,  these  unhappy  dupes  must  repeat 
their  painful  pilgrimage  of  disillusion.  It  is,  after  all,  such 
a  very  short  time  since  they  were  told  that  the  U-boat  must 
and  would  win.  It  is  indeed  hardly  a  year  since  the  facts 
fitted  the  theory.  And  so  admirable  was  the  effect  that,  for 
many  critical  months,  the  nation  was  buoyed  with  the  hope 
that,  whatever  its  privations,  our  own  would  very  shortly  ■ 
be  worse  ;  and  as  every  one  took  for  granted  that  our  power 
of  endurance  was  negligible,  famine  would  be  followed,  if 
not  by  surrender,  at  any  rate  by  a  spirit  more  pliant  when 
the  next  eirenicon  should  come  along.  It  was  the  era  of  the 
Reichstag  Resolution  and  the  Pope's  proposals. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Higher  Command,  the  effort  to  keep 
up  the  U-boat  theory  of  victory  was  maintained  too  long. 
The  practice  of  doubling  our  losses  might  work  well  enough 
for  a  time,  but  there  was  this  disadvantage  to  it,  that  thinking 
Germans — -if  there  are  any — had  ultimately  to  contemplate 
an  extraordinary^  antinomy.  Out  of  forty  million  tons  of 
shipping  available  to  the  Allies,  twenty  millions  had  been 
sunk,  only  a  trivial  amount  had  been  replaced,  and  yet  food 
was  plentiful  in  all  the  Allied  countries  !  And,  stranger  yet, 
the  American  Army  was  coming  over  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men  a  month  !  The  discrepancy  between,  not 
only  the  official  theory,  but  the  official  statements  and  the 
obvious  facts  of  the  situation  must  surely  sooner  or  later 
have  led  to  the  fall  of  those  ministerially  responsible. 
And  it  may  be  that  von  Holtzendorff  and  von  Capelle 
are  only  being  sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  people's  anger. 
,  It  is  only  in  brutal  ways  that  the  brutal  truth  can  be 
conveyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advent  of  Scheer  may  mean  much 
more.  Able  journalists,  both  in  France  and  in  England, 
are  boldly  proclaiming  that  they  see  in  this  a  change  in 
naval  policy  not  less  startling  than  thexhange  we  have  seen 
here.  We  may  expect,  they  say,  to  find  it  is  no  longer  the 
submarine,  but  the  High  Seas  Fleet  that  is  to  be  Germany's 
chief  weapon  of  future  sea  attack.  They  contemplate 
nothing  else  than  that  Sir  David  Beatty  will  be  challenged 
to  battle.  Now,  my  readers  may  remember  that  it  is  more 
than  six  months  since  I  pointed  out  that,  if  the  analogy  of 
1916  could  be  trusted,  something  of  this  sort  might  happen 
as  soon  as  the  failure  of  the  pirate  blockade  became  as  obvious 
to  the  people  of  German}'  as  it  already  was  to  us.  Two  and 
a  half  years  ago  Germany's  first  attempt  at  ruthlessness  was 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  American  ultimatum.  It  was 
a  painful  political  humiliation  and  unpleasantly  derogatory 
to-  German  naval  prestige.  Something  had  to  be  done  to 
divert  attention  from  the  incident,  and  von  Hipper  and 
Scheer  were  sent  out  on  the  expedition  that  ended  in  the 
Battle  of  Jutland.  But  once  ruthlessness  became  a  policy, 
the  main  factors  in  keeping  the  High  Seas  Fleet  in  harbour 
were,  first,  that  its  integral  existence  cut  us  off  from  the 
only  mining  policy  that  might  be  almost  perfectly  effective 
in  keeping  the  submarines  at  home,  and,  secondly,  that  so 
long  as  the  submarine  was  able  to  do  what  the  German 
Admiralty  claimed  for  it,  there  was  no  reason  for  seeking 
any  other  form  of  naval  success.  For,  after  all,  if  our  sea 
supplies'  could  really  be  shut  off  from  us,  not  only  Great 
Britain,  but  the  whole  Alliance  against  the  Central  !Powers 
would  crumple  up.  But  if  the  submarine  failed  in  its  work, 
if  its  depredations  were  brought  below  the  point  at  which 
the  Alliance  could  build,  then  a  new  situation  would  be 
created.  The  argument  for  keeping  in  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
would  have  gone  :  the  necessity  to  restore  naval  prestige 
would  become  acute. 

But  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  an  immediate  sea-battle 
will  be  sought  ?  One  can  say,  that  the  failure  of  one  kind  of 
sea  war  must  tend  to  make  the  essaying  of  another  extremely 
probable,  and  the  parallel  of  1916  would  tempt  one  to  say, 
further,  that  the  effort  must  take  the. form  of  battle.  But 
before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  such  theory  as  this,  let 
us  remember  that  the  case  against  a  battle  is  infinitelv 
strongei*  than  it  was.  Germany  is  faced  by  a  situation  very 
different  from  that  of  May,  1916. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  eight  months  we  have  had  re- 
peatedly to  note  proof  after  proof  that  this  change  has  been 
profound.    Take   the   North   and    the   Narrow   Seas.     The 


winters  of  1914-15,  1915-16,  and  1916-17  were  all  of  them 
marked  bv  attacks  either  on  our  seaboard  towns  or  on  oxu" 
coastal  flotillas.  Three  of  these  attacks  were  made  by 
units  of  the  greatest  size.  Another  was  seemingly  prevented 
only  by  Sir  David  Beatty 's  catching  sight  of  von  Hipper  at 
daylight  on  January  24th,  1915.  But  Margate,  Ramsgate, 
Deal,  and  other  towns  on  the  Kentish  coast,  Lowestoft 
and  other  places  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
were  regularly  raided  when  the  nights  were  long  and  the 
daylight  weather  unfavourable  to  long-range  gunner\\ 
These  raids  were  all  of  them  tip-and-run  affairs.  But  some 
of  them  were  costly  in  life  ;  all  of  them  were  exasperating. 
They  showed  that  the  enemy  held  the  initiative.  But  in 
the  last  eight  months  there  have  been  but  two  enterprises 
of  this  character.  There  was  the  incident  of  the  attack  on 
the  Lerwick  convoy  ;  there  was  the  raid  on  the  drifters 
lighting  up  the  Channel  barrages.  This  was  the  enemy's 
last  effort.  The  convoys  between  our  Xorth-East  Coast  and 
Scandinavia  have  not  been  interfered  with  again.  How 
they  are  protected  we  have  not  been  told.  Let  it  sAffice  for 
us  that  the  protection  has  been  deterrent.  -  Definite  deduc- 
tions can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  forces  sent  thus  so 
far  afield  have  not  been  challenged.  It  means  that  British 
sea-power  is  not  concentrated  in  a  single  anchorage,  making 
perhaps  occasional  excursions,  but  normally  quiescent.  It 
must,  at  any  rate,  in  part  be  under  a  constant  mobilisation. 
It  is,  therefore,  for  the  enemy  to  attack — if  he  likes  to  take 
the  risk.  There  is,  after  all,  a  double  purpose,  in  convoy. 
In  its  primary  conception  it  is  protective.  But  it  is  also 
intended  to  be  provocative.  In  past  wars  naval  battles, 
and  on  the  great  scale,  have  followed  from  the  necessity  of 
one  side  or  the  other  to  protect  its  trade.  It  is  significant 
that  such  convoying  as  we  have  been  doing  in  the  North 
Sea  has  not  yet  provoked  the  Germans  to  action. 

Recent  Enterprise 

This  may  perhaps  be  called  only  a  negative  evidence  of 
the  changed  conditions.  But  positive  evidence  is  far  from 
lacking.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  raids  on  the  Flemish 
ports,  nor  the  very  spirited  action  in  which  Botha  and  Morris 
distinguished  themselves  so  signally,  nor  the  many  other 
incidents  which  showed  that  the  change  in  the  command  at 
Dover  marked  an  immensely  important  departure  in  naval 
policy.  The  reality  of  the  change  came  home  to  us  very 
quickly.  The  significance  of  the  master  strokes  at  Zeebriigge 
and  Ostend  was  not  that  there  was  any  new  spirit  in  the 
fleet,  but  that  the  libido  pugnandi,  which  haid  marked  it  from 
the  first,  was  at  last  wedded  to  a  kind  of  preparation  and 
leadership  that  knew  how  to  put  it  to  account. 

There  have  been  no  spectacular  examples  of  this  new 
initiative  in  the  last  two  months.  But  we  hear  continually 
not  only  of  constant  enterprise,  but  of  enterprise  of  a  most 
original  character.  It  was  the  logical  development  of  previous 
events.  The  personnel  of  the  Higher  Command  was  so  recon- 
stituted that  the  school  of  thought  that  had  dominated  our 
policy  for  twelve  years  was  excluded  from  control.  Unity 
and  sanitv  of  command  did  their  work.  No  one,  for  instance, 
can  have  failed  to  remark  that  July  was  signalised  by  a 
series  of  encounters  between  aircraft  and  seacfaft  to  which 
previous  e.xperience  affords  no  parallel.  The  seaplanes  and 
airships,  first  systematically  employed  as  anti-submarine 
scouts,  are  now  being  used  by  both  sides  for  the  direct  att'ack, 
not  on  submarines  only,  but  on  destroyers,  motor  boats,  and 
other  craft.  Between  July  ist  and  July  7th,  there  were 
two  series  of  engagements  of  this  kind  in  which  the  surface 
and  air  forces  of  the  opposed  sides  met  In  conflict  off  the 
Flemish  coast.  On  July  6th  a  British  submarine  was  heavih' 
attacked  by  enemy  planes,  and  one  officer  and  five  men  were 
killed,  and  the  submarine  was  so  damaged  that  it  had  to  be 
towed  back  to  harbour.  Between  July  nth  and  17th  a 
new  series  of  operations  of  the  same  character  was  begun 
by  us."  On  the  19th  a  detachment  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
appeared  off  the  Schleswig  coast,  and  sent  its  aeroplanes  to 
destroy  the  Tondern  Z6ppelin  sheds.  In  the  second  week 
in  August  there  was  fresh  activity  off  Friesland.  British 
light  forces  and  aircraft  reconnoitring  the  coast  fell  in  with 
very  superior  German  air  forces,  and  six  of  our  motor  boats 
were  destroyed.  Our  own  craft  shot  down  a  Zeppelin  that 
fell  in  flames  into  the  sea.  Orjly  last  week  a  destroyer  was 
sunk  in  an  air  attack  on  the  Belgian  coast.  Such  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  doings  of  the  last  few  weeks  published  by 
the  Admiralty. 
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If  the  reader  will  look  at  a  chart  of  the  XiTrth  Sea,  remem- 
bering that  there  is-  a  lively  traffic  passing  between  the 
Scottish  and  ScandinaviJin  harbours  ;  that  our  plane-carrving 
ships,  escorted  in  sufficient  strength  to  make  an  attack  on 
them  by  the  German  Fleet  unlikely,  appeared  only  a  month 
ago  within  a  hundred  miles  or  so  of  Cuxhaven  ;  and  that 
the  waters  between  Emden  and  Calais  are  under  constant 
patrol  of  destroyers,  light  craft,  and  aircraft,  he  can  create 
a  picture  indicative  of  the  constant  pressure,  the  constant 
threat,  that  .British  sea-power  now  holds  over  the  enemv. 

A  Decisive  Change  in  Naval  Policy 

The  German  impatience  with  the  present  conditions,  then, 
is  not  limited  to  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  submarine 
effort,  nor  to  apprehensions  that  the  completion  of  our 
mining  programme  may  at  any  time  negative  that  whole 
effort  "quite  suddenly.  These  are  but  one  aspect  of  an 
initiative — as  eager  as  it  is  skilful — ^that  limits  and  annoys 
him  at  every  point.  All  this  makes  it  obvious  enough  that 
our  forces  at  sea — anti-submarine,  light  craft,  Grand  Fleet, 
aircraft — are  all  working  together  with  insistent  energy  and 
consistent  success,  that  the  enemy  is  cut  off  altogether  from 
his  old  policy  of  raiding  the  East  Coast  towns  with  destroyers, 
and  that  our  attacks  and  the  frustration  of  his  attacks  are 
telling  lamentably  on  the  moral  of  tlie  nation.  Add  to 
these  that  nf?  person  of  sense  in  Germany  believes  in  the 
submarine  campaign  now,  and  it  will  be  realised  that  the 
enemy's  Higher  Command  can  certainly  not  lack  motive  for 
looking  for  a  different,  more  vigorous,  and  a  more  sensational 
naval  policy. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  undeniable.  It  is  not  only  obvious, 
but  has  long  been  obvious.  But  before  we  conclude  that 
the  German  Fleet  is  certain  to  come  out  and  exchange  a 
policy  of  quiescence  for  a  strategy  of  action,  let  us  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  conditions  which  have  made  the  sea 
situation  intolerable  for  Germany  are  exactly  those  which 
make  her  chances  of  success  in  a  strategy  of  action  so  slender 
as  to  be  non-existent.  When  the  changes  took  place  in  the 
command  of  the  Grand  Fleet  and  in  the  control  of  the 
Admiralty  in  November,  igif),  I  suggested  at  the  time  that 
the  accession  of  Sir  David  Beatty  to  the  leadership  of  our 
main  sea  forces  was  by  far  the  more  important  event.  This 
followed  from  the  fact  that  the  decisive  element  in  sea  war 
is  the  conduct  of  the  main  force,  and  nothing  else.  Now, 
the  Germans  know  this  as  well  as  we  do.  When  Scheer 
decided,  on  May  31st,  to  continue  the  action  with  Sir  David 
Beatty's  eight  ships  from  a  quarter  to  five  till  six,  he  must 
have  known  that  it  was  on  the  cards  that  the  Gran'd  Fleet 
was  out,  and  that  it  might  come  to  Sir  David  Beatty's  help. 
He  continued  the  action  because  the  German  Staff  of  many 
years  ago  thought  they  had  penetrated  the  British  naval 
mind  of  that  time,  and  had  perceived  that  the  doctrine  of 
running  no  chances  with  the  Grand  Fleet  was  the  foundation 
of  our  naval  strategy.  But  he  had,  secondly,  a  more  definite 
guidance.  When,  in  January,  1915,  Admiral  Moore — who,. 
after  Lion  had  been  disabled,  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  battle  cruiser  force— broke  off  action  with  von  Hipper 
because  of  the  presence  of  submarines,  the  Germans  took 
this  to  mean  not  only  that  he  was  acting  on  an  accepted 
British  principle  that  capital  ships  are  not  to  be  jeopardised, 
but  that  here  was  a  particular  form  of  risk^namely,  torpedo 
risk — which  was  in  no  circumstances  to  be  faced.  The 
incident  was  complacently  alluded  to  by  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  Parliament ;  it  mUst  have  appeared  to  the 
enemy  that  his  judgment  of  our  naval  psychology  was  correct. 
Scheer,  therefore,  could  contemplate:  the  meeting  with  the 
Grand  Fleet  with  an  absolute  confidence  that  his  torpedoes 
could  prevent  the  encounter  developing  into  a  defeat.  The 
event  justified  his  forecast,  and  the  doctrine  acted  on  was 
set  out  in  the  British  Commander-in-Chief's  dispatch,  was 
'  trenchantly  and  indeed  eloquently  defended  by  his  former 
civilian  chief,  and  was  categorically  and  unconditionally 
restated  by  Lord  Jellicoe  himself  at  the  Fishmongers' 
banquet.  The  phrase  in  the  dispatch  was,  as  every  one 
remembers,  "the  enemy  opened  the  range  under  cover  of 
torpedo  attacks."  Mr.  Churchill  put  it  more  picturesquely  : 
"to  oppose  the  unprotected  bellies  of  ships  to  the  torpedo 
...  is  to  seek  paths  to  ruin."  Lord  Jellicoe's  final  statement 
of  the  creed  was  "the  torpedo  is  effective  up  to  10,000  yards, 
and  this  requires  that  the  ships  shall  keep  beyond  this  dis- 
tance to  fight  her  guns."  It  was,  observe,  an  unconditional 
doctrine. 

But  it  is  a  doctrine  that  has  gone  the  way  of  the  other 
fallacies  that  were  inherited  from  our  peace-bred  naval 
leadership.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  on  which  the  present 
Commanddr-in-Chief  acted  either  at  Heligoland,  or  in  his 
pursuit  of  von  Hipper,  or  in  any  of  the  phases  of  the  Jutland 


action.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  could  find  any  place 
in  the  battle  orders'  with  which  the  Grand  Fleet  is  already 
familiar.  What  is'  perhaps  more  to  our  purpose  is  that  the 
Germans  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  this  particular  form  of 
mental  aberration  is  now  extinct  not  only  in  the  British 
Fleet,  but  in  the  British  Higher  Command.  It  must,  there- 
fore, bei  clear  to  them  that  if  they  challenge  a  naval  action' 
they  will  find  themseh'es  involved  in  a  mighty  grim  affair. 
In  other  words,  the  Germans  know  that  the  change  which 
has  bteen  made  in  the  submarine  campaign  and  that  the 
new  strategy  which  we  have  initiated  in  the  North  and 
Narrow  Seas  indicate  another  change  greater  and  more 
fundamental.  Indeed,  they  probably  realise  the  major 
revolution  has  not  been  caused  bv  tne  lesser  two  already 
revealed  to  them,  but  that  these,  in  fact,  have  been  derived 
from  it.  Whatever  the  influences,  then,  that  compel  them 
to  action,  there  is  one  consideration  that  must  make  them 
pause.  A  battle  with  the  Grand  Fleet  will  be  their  last 
action. 

Germiany's  Last  Adventure  ? 

Can  the  enemy  embark  on  such  an  adventure  until  his 
situation  is  utterly  beyond  hope,  so  bad  that  even  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fleet  can  hardly  make  it  worse  ?  He  has  perhaps 
not  realised  this  yet.  But  the  failure  of  his  "brilliant  ally" 
on  the  Piave,  the  collapse  of  his  own  offensive,  and  then  his 
defeats  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  salient,  and  in  the  battles 
of  Amiens  and  Montdidier ;  the  sudden  resurrection  of  the 
Eastern  peril — which  Brest-Litovsk  was  to  have  laid  for 
ever  ;  the  horrid  reflection  first,  that  the  change  on  the 
Western  front  has  come  about  without  calling  upon  the 
American  force  for  more  than  about  a  filth,  or  even  a  tenth, 
of  its  numbers  in  France  ;  and  next,  that  before  a  year  has 
passed  there  will  be  three  million  more  Americans  in  the 
Western  fighting  line — put  these  things  together,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  German  Higher  Command  may  perceive 
that  its  distance  from  the  desperation  point  is,  at  the  best, 
measurable.  ^ 

■  It  is,  then,  anything  but  sound  sense  to  ignore  these  plain 
elements  of  the  situation.  Circumstances  are  shaping  them- 
selves to  make  Germany  desperate,  and  thus  to  make  a  sea 
action  probable.  If  the  opportunity  offers,  the  issue  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  command  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  preparations  carried  through  in  the  last  two  years. 
If  all  the  fighting  elements  are  really  ready  to  fight,  the 
issue  will  not  be  in  doubt.  .  We  have  the  right  to  expect 
that  a  sea  battle  will  now  be  final.  It  may  not  end  the  war 
instantly,  but  it  will  make  its  quick  ending  certain  ;  for  it 
must  shatter  the  German  moral  altogether.  Failure  to  win 
on  land  can  be  disguised  as  a  mere  postponement  of  ultimate 
victory.  Each  attack  that  fails,  each  retreat  that  avoids 
a  decision — all  these  can  be  represented  as  master  strokes  of 
cunning,  exercises  in  the  greater  attrition  that  only  make 
a  final  victory  more  certain.  But  when  the  fleet  is  anni- 
hilated at  sea  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  hide  the 
finality  of  the  disaster.  •    ' 

Now,  if  it  is  not  sound  sense  to  ignore  these  truths,  it  is 
neither  just  to  the  Fleet,  nor  to  the  great  sailor  that  leads  it, 
to  ignore  another  truth.  It  is  that  victory  will  not  be  the 
fruit  of  numbers  and  mass,  nor  is  it  certain  nor  even  likely 
to  be  purchased  in  a  trivial  cost  in  ships  and  men.  When 
victory  comes  it  will  be  the  just  reward  of  silent,  but  incessant, 
thought  and  action.  It  cannot  come  unless  each  squadron 
is  led  as  the  Fleet  is  led,  with  the  higher  courage  that  is  not 
blind,  but  counts  the  cost  and  is  willing  to  pay.  It  will  be 
a  very  great  triumph,  but  it  may  be  a  very  tragic  triumph. 
The  price  of  Admiralty,  the  greatest  of '  our  assets,  may 
indeed  be  proportional  to  its  value. 

These  things  are  worth  insisting  on  because  I  note  with 
distress  that  the  heavy  lessons  which  the  war  has  taught  us 
are  still  being  persistently  misread.  The  old  fallacies  flourish, 
and  in  all  their  old  vigour.  How  is  it  that  a  distinguished 
Canadian,  who  has  been  to  the  front  and  seen  the  Fleet,  can 
be  reported  as  saying,  without  correction,  at  a  festive 
gathering,  that  "the  Fleet  stands,  an  impenetrable  steel 
band,  round  these  sacred  islands  to  guard  them  from  a/lack. 
...  So  long  as  that  Fleet  is  intact,  the  British  Empire  is 
safe"  ?  It  is  the  old  defensive  theory.  It  is  not  the  Fleet  s 
business  to  force  the  enemy  to  fight  by  thwarting  all  his 
plans  and  keeping  a  constant  pressure  on  him,  and  then 
crushing  him  at  any  cost  if  he  finds  that  pressure  intolerable  ; 
the  Fleet  is  to  wait  until  it  is  itself  attacked.  Again,  in 
welcoming  the  Premier's  tribute  to  the  Navy,  the  Nation 
tells  us  that  "it  is  not  what  the  Fleet  does;  it  is  what  it  is 
that  matters,"  as  if  by  merely  existing,  it  maintained  the 
atmosphere  at  a  certain  pressure.  When  w'ill  these  good 
people  realise  that  the  Fleet  exists  only  to  fight  ? 
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\'01d  Hickory"  :    By  Cecil  Chesterton 


-The  Foundations  of  Anglo-American  Friendship 


Wi 


ITH  Great  Britain  alii\e  distinguished  in 
peace  land  war,  we  may  look  forward  to 
years  of  peaceful,  honourable,  and  elevated 
competition-  Everything  in  the  condition 
and  history  of  the  two  nations  is  calculated 
to  inspire  sentiments, of  mutual  respect  and  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  both  that  it  is  their  policy  to 
preserve  the  most  cordial  relation  " 

Tliese  words,  used  by  an  American  statesman  to-day, 
would  not  perhaps  surprise  us  ;  but  their  use  in  1830  was 
something  of  a  land-mark,  if  not  a  portent.  The  war  of 
1812  was  not  yet  a  score  of  years  old,  and  some  of  the  incidents 
of  that  war  had  bitterly  affected  the  mind  of  America.  Even 
to-day  they  are  remembered  there,  though  all  but  forgotten 
here.  The  burning  of  Washington  in  particular — one  of 
those  idiotic  "strong"  acts  which  cost  nations  so  dear — had 
bitten  deep  into  the  American  soul.  I  can  testify  personally 
that  less  than  four  years  ago  it  was  not  forgotten,  and  an 
Englishman  was  apt  to  be  reminded  of  it  when  he  spoke  of 
the  brutalities  and  outrages  of  Prussia.  To  praise  'England 
in  America  at  such  a  time  required  some  courage ;  but 
courage  was  not  wanting  to  the  man  whose  words  I  have 
quoted.  America  had  good  cause  to  know  this.  So  had 
England.  For  it  so  happens  that  the  first  American  states- 
man to  advocate  a  friendship  with  this  country  was  also  the 
last  American  captain  to  hear  the  sword  against  her. 

>K  4(  *  !f:  3|c  * 

The  opening  months  of  1780  cover  a  dark  hour  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  the  north,  Arnold 
had  betrayed  the  cause.  On  the  south,  Cornwallis  had 
descended,  and,  backed  by  the  local  "Tories,"  under  their 
able  and  ruthless  leader  Tarleton,  had  laid  waste  the  Garolinas. 
Refugees  from  the  ravaged  land  had  swarmed  into  the  narrow 
strip  of  mountain  country  to  the  northward,  which  alone 
afforded  them  shelter.  From  amongst  this  semnant  the  two 
great  captains  of  horse  Sumter  and  Davis  managed  to  raise 
an  irregular  force  of  troopers  which  unexpectedly  took  the 
field,  and  on  August  ist,  1780,  fell  upon  and  utterly  defeated 
their  oppressors  at  the  Battle  of  Hanging  Rock. 

Among  these  improvised  soldiers  were  two  brothers, 
the  younger  of  whom  was  barely  thirteen.  It  was  his  first 
apprenticeship  to  arms ;    his  name  was  Andrew  Jackson. 

Thirty-four  years  had  passed,  and  again  peril  over- 
shadowed the  young  republic.  The  war  with  Great  Britain, 
undertaken  light-heartedly  enough  two  years  earlier,  had 
not  prospered.  Its  first  naval  glories  had  gro\*n  dim,  and 
were  overcast  by  later  disaster.  The  invasion  of  Canada 
had  failed,  and  American  territory  was  in  its  turn  invaded. 
Once  more  there  was  defeat  and  once  more  there  was  treason. 
A  British  army  camped  among  the  ruins  of  the  capital, 
while  a  Convention  of  the  New  England  States  summoned 
at  Hartford  was  threatening  secession  and  a  separate  peace. 
To  crown  all,  the  powerful  native  tribe  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
egged  on  by  the  fanaticism  of  native  prophets  and  by  British 
promises  of  support,  descended  upon  the  scattered  settle- 
ments of  the  West,  sweeping  whole  States  with  fire  and  steel. 
A  British  fleet  had  appeared  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  preparing, 
as  was  believed,  to  land  a  well-trained  army  which  would 
join  hands  with  the  Indian  braves. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  in  command  of  the  militia  of  Tennessee. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  States  that  the  hour  found  such  a 
man  in  such  a  place.  He  had  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
conditions  of  Indian  warfare,  a  complete  insensibility  to 
fear,  and  tl;ie  devotion  of  his  soldiers  who  worshippjd  him 
much  as  the  Old  Guard  worshipped  Napoleon.  A  series  of 
bold  and  rapid  strokes  broke  for  ever  the  power  of  the  Creeks, 
drove  them  into  their  fastnesses,  and  finally  annihilated  them 
in  the  famous  "Hickory  Patch,"  the  holy  place  of  their  race 
and  rehgion.  When  the  British  landed  at  Pensacola,  in 
Spanish  territory,  they  found  the  allies  whom  they  had  come 
to  succour  already  destroyed. 

But  the  final  trial  of  strength  was  still  to  come.  Expelled 
by  Jackson  from  Pensacola,  the  British  next  menaced  the 
great  city  of  New  Orleans.  Jackson  hurried  to  its  defence, 
and  the  last  great  battle  of  the  war  began.  A  powerful 
British  army  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  with 
the  intention  of  forcing  the  lines  which  Jackson  had  skilfully 
constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  attack 
was  made  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  made  and  many  times 


renewed.  For  one  moment  on  the  west  bank  it  broke- 
through,  but  the  energy  of  Jackson  just  repaired  the  disaster. 
Both  sides  stood  heavy  losses  with  magnificent  valour,  the 
conduct  of  the  raw  western  militia, proving  itself — not  a  httle 
to  the  surprise  of  all  parties — not  inferior  to  that  of  the  excel- 
lent professional  army  trained  in  the  great  battles  of  the 
Peninsular.  The  Englishmen  themselves  acknowledged  that 
Jackson's  soldiers  seemed  of  another  kind  from  the  other 
Americans  whom  they  had  encountered.  Victory  remained 
with  the  defenders.  The  British  Army  withdrew  to  its 
ships,  and  New  Orleans  was  saved. 

Thi/  was  the  last  battle  ever  fought  between  the  two 
great  Enghsh'-speaking  nations.  By  a  tragic  irony,  all  the 
heroism  displayed  on  cither  side  was,  in  fact,  ineffective. 
News  travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  and,  long  before  the 
first  shot  was  fired  in    Louisiana,  peace  had   been  signed 

at  Ghent. 

*****  Vc 

Yet  another  fifteen  years,  and  the  defender  of  New  Orleans 
was  President  of  the  American  Republic.  The  story  of  his 
election  is  as  picturesque  as  is  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
career  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Nominated  in  the  first 
instance  by  his  own  State  of^ Tennessee,  his  nomination  was 
at  first  the  jest  and  later  the  terror  of  the  politicians.  They 
regarded  him  as  an  impossible  person,  a  rude  frontiersman, 
shaky  in  his  spelling,  given  to  a  military  habit  of  profanity, 
famous  for  his  card-playing,  his^duelling,  and  his  romantic 
and  somewhat  irregular  marriage  :  but  they  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  the  favourite  of  the  people,  and  the  people, 
despite  the  checks  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
had  endeavoured  to  impose,  had  already  the  election  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  virtually  in  their  own  hands.  The  first 
attempt  to  elect  him,  indeed,  failed,  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, into  whose  hands  the  choice  passed,  rejected  him 
for  the  politician  Adams.  But  the  people  were  not  to  be 
baulked.  The  ill-starred  administration  of  Adams  and  Clay 
lived  only  long  enough  to  give  the  popular  enthusiasm  for 
"Old  Hickory" — to  give  him  the  name  which  the  whole 
nation  had  picked  up  from  his  own  soldiers- — to  gather 
strength.  In  1828  an  overwhelming  majority  placed  him 
in  the  seat  of  Washington. 

The  Presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson  is  one'of  the  principal 
land-marks  of  American  history.  From  it  dates  the  full 
recognition  of.  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own 
ruler.  From  it  also  dates  the-'  enormously  enhanced  power 
of  that  ruler,  the  vigorous  and  popular^  Elective  Monarchy 
which  we  see  acting  so  energeticallyj  to-day.  Jackson  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  first  President  to  assert  unre- 
servedly the  National  Idea  as  against  the  particularist  and 
separatist  tendencies  then[rife  in  the|  States,  and  in  his  defiant 
toast  "Our  Union,  it  must  be  preserved  !"  to  give  the  watch- 
word which  was  to  be  the  inspiration  of_^i86i.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  the  first  Presideht  to'set  all  the  politicians 
at  defiance  and  to  vindicate  in  their  despite  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  of  clean  government  against  the'sinister  "influence" 
of  the  United  States  Bank.  But  by  us  English  he  may  also 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  first  friends  that  we  found  in 
the  great  republic  since  she  slashed  h  erself  adrift. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  have  quoted  the  words 
of  his  message  to  Congress.  It  may  be  well  also  to  quote 
the  tribute  of  an  Englishman  almost  asjnational  as  himself. 
The  strong  sense  of  Palmerston  soon  perceived  that^  in  dealing 
with  Jackson  he  was  dealing  with  a  man  of  his  own  kind, 
very  patriotic,  very  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  national 
interests,  but  strictly  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  able  to 
be  a  valuable  friend  as  well  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  "He 
said,"  writes  Van  Buren  to  Jackson,  after  a  conversation 
with  Palmerston,  "that  a  very  strong  impression  had  been 
made  here  of  the  dangers  which  this  country  had  to  appre-  * 
hend  from  your  elevation,  but  that  they  had  experienced 
better  treatment  at  your  hands  than  they  had  done  from 
any  of  your  predecessors." 

*<■'«»  «  *  •» 

It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Englishmen  and 
Americans  exchanged  shots.  To-day  they  are  fighting  side 
by  side  in  defence  of  their  common  civilisation  and  of  all 
that  nationality  means  to  each.  In  this  hour  I  think  it 
not  unfitting  that  an  Englishman  should  pay  his  tribute  to 
that  great  American  who  was  the  last  to  fight  England  and 
the  first  to   forgive  her. 
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"The  Caprice  of  D.O.R.A.  :   By  J.  Couduner  de  Chassaigne 

A   Plea  for   "Allied   Aliens" 


.^F    AM  an  alien  in  this  country,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact, 

■  thoug)i  I  hate  the  hostile  word,  which,  true  to  its  Latin 

■  origin,  means  that  I  am  considered  in  official  England  as 
I    being  different  in  essence  from,   and  antagonistic  to, 

•^^  the  surroundings  in  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  hve. 

In  any  case  I  would  rather  remain  an  alien  to  the  end  of 
my  life  than  become  a  naturalised  citizen  anywhere,  even 
with  the  qualification  of  British,  for,  in  my  opinion,  a  man 
who  has  two  patries  has  none.  Personally,  I  know  of  no 
Frenchmen  naturalised  in  England,  though  there  may  be  a 
few.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  real  Frenchman  born  in  France  from 
good  honest  French  stock  remains  French,  and  nothing  else, 
until  the  day  of  his  death. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  same  may  be  said  of  Englishmen  ; 
anyway,  I  have  never  met  in  France  a  real  Englishman, 
whatever  his  station  in  life,  who  pretended  to  be  anything 
but  a  citizen  of  his  native  land,  of  which  he  was  rightly 
proud.     That  is  the  spirit  that  maketh  men. 

Sometimes  kind  English  friends,  who  want  to  be  polite, 
insist  on  forgetting  that  I  am  a  technical  alien  and  call  me 
an  ally.  The  Home  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  police, 
however,  quickly  remind  me  of  my  real  status,  which  is,  for 
the  present,  the  status  of  an  allied  alien,  and  though  that  last 
word  grates  on  me,  I  should  be  quite  content  if  my  newly 
•acquired  position  of  allied  alien,  as  distinct  from  neutral 
aliens  and  enemy  aliens,  were  to  ensure  me,  and  my  fellow 
allies,  treatment  worthy  of  such  a  flattering  expression. 

Now  what  is  exactly  the  situation  of  a  friendly  alien, 
allied  or  neutral,  living  in  this  country  ?  Take,  for  instance, 
my  own  experience. 

I  have  carefully  fulfilled  all  my  obligations  towards  the 
English  authorities  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  I 
registered  myself  when  I  was  required  to  do  so,  like  every- 
body else,  on  the  National  Register ;  I  registered  again 
■when  required  to  do  so  at  the  police  station  of  my  district, 
and  obtained  there,  for  the  modest  sum  of  one  shilling,  a 
book  of  identity.  Again,  in  19 16,  I  registered  at  another 
police  centre,  bringing  with  me  all  necessary  papers  from 
the  French  Consulate  General  in  London,  giving  all  informa- 
tion relating  to  my  military  position  in  France.  A  few 
months  ago  I  again  filled  up  forms  and  papers  at  my  Con- 
•sulate  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
military  law.  All  that  is  quite  as  it  should  be ;  but  what 
has  been  given  to  me  in  exchange  in  the  way  of  facilities, 
whenever  I  want  to  travel  to  any  place  outside  London  ? 
Germans  uninterned  have  to  obtain  permission  from  their 
police  station  when  they  go  more  than  five  miles  from  their 
domicile,  and  this  favour  is  seldom  refused  by  the  pohce, 
whose  behaviour  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  perfectly  courteous 
and  considerate.  But  surely  allies  ought  to  be  treated  with 
«ven  greater  consideration  than  Germans,  though  they  be 
aliens  too.  I  have  tried  in  vain,  however,  to  discover  in 
what  respect  my  lot  as  a  Frenchman  differs  from  that  of  an 
enemy  of  this  country.  It  is  true  that  I  can  go  out  at  night 
in  the  streets  of  London  after  ro  p.m.  without  breaking  the 
Jaw,  but  apart  from  this  little  concession,  I  am  under  the 
close  supervision  of  the  police.  If  I  wish  to  leave  my  domicile 
for  one  night  to  go  to  a  friend  in  a  distant  suburb,  I  can  do 
so  without  informing  the  police  of  my  intentions.  But  if 
I  have  to,  go  outside  London,  be  it  only  for  a  journey  of  half 
an  hour,  I  am  liable 'to^a  fine  of  £160  or  six  months  prison 
unless  I  return  to  town  within  twenty-four  hours.  Thus, 
should  I  miss  my  last  train  from  Beaconsfield  after  dining 
with  an  old  political  friend,  I  break  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  I  can  bless  my  stars  if  my  escapade  does  not  lead  me 
before  the  magistrates. 

If  I  want  to  go  for  the  week-end  to  Oxford,  the  following 
are  the  precautions  I  must  take  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
commands  of  D.O.R.A.  I  have  to  go  on  the  previous  Friday 
to  my  police  station  to  inf(irm  the  officer  in  charge  of  my 
desire  to  go  to  see  an  old  University  friend.  Being  good- 
natured  the  sergeant  makes  no  objection,  and  indicates  in 
my  book  of  identity  the  place  I  want  to  visit,  adding  a 
big  rubber  stamp-mark  as  a  proof  of  my  good  faith.  The 
moment  I  arrive  at  Oxford  on  the  Saturday  I  have  to  go, 
as  quickly  as  I  can,  to  the  police  station  there.  More  stamp- 
ing takes  place,  after  which  I  am  free  to  spend  my  week-end 
in  that  delightful  seat  of  learning.  But  on  the  Monday, 
before  departing,  I  have  to  call  again  at  the  police  station, 
when  the  date  of  my  departure  is  inscribed  in  everlasting 
characters  in  my  book  of  identity.     If  I  am  not  mistaken 


I  have  to  call  again  on  the  Tuesday,  if  not  on  the  Monday 
evening,  at  the  police  station  of  my  district  in  London. 
Then  all  is  well ;  a  dangerous  ally  has  come  back  -safely  to 
his  official  abode,  and  England  is  safe. 

i  must  own  up  that  these  visits  to  the  police  stations  have 
little  charm  for  a  man  and  far  less  for  a  woman.  There  is 
nothing  pleasant  in^the  feeling  that  your  mother  or  your  wife 
is  obliged  to  mix  with  the  enemy  aliens,  or  the  doubtful 
people,  which,  at  certain  hours,  crowd  the  police  stations  of 
great  cities.  The  same  indignities  are  inflicted  on  English- 
born  ladies  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  marry  a^  ally. 
I  know  of  some  cases  which  make  one's  blood  boil.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  indignation  of  one  of  my  most  distinguished 
colleagues,  a  French  journalist,  who,  before  leaving  England 
on  an  official  mission  for  the  British  Government,  wired  to 
his  wife,  an  English-born  lady,  asking  her  to  return  imme- 
diately from  the  country  where  she  was  staying.  He  was 
going  on  a  long  and  dangerous  expedition.  She  hurried  back 
to  say  good-bye  to  him  and,  forgetting  that  she  was  no 
longer  English,  did  not  fulfil  some  formalities,  with  the 
result  that  she  got  into  very  hot  water  with  the  police  officials 
— who,  after  all,  were  only  carrying  out  the  law,    "■ 

Present  Concessions 

It  is  true  that  foreign  journalists  who  belong  to  allied 
countries  have  been  granted,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Bum- 
ham,  acting  as  President  of  the  Empire  Press  Union,  special 
permits  from  the  War  Office  which  dispense  them  from  regis- 
tering when  travelling  on  duty.  But  even  then  one  is  never 
quite  certain  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  authorisation,  and  these 
facilities  being  strictly  individual  do  not  prevent  the  wife  of 
a  Frenchman  or  of  an  Italian,  when  travelling  with  her 
husband,  being  subjected  to  all  the  vexations  referred  to 
above. 

Nor  are  Americans  exempt  from  this  harsh  treatment  in 
spite  of  their  cousinship  to  the  English  people.  I  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  following  case.  It  happened  to  an 
American  lady,  a  woman  of  position,  related  to  a  member 
of  the  Government,  who  has  done  great  work  for  the  Allies 
and  for  England  in  the  hospitals.  She  was  staying  for  the 
week-end  with  an  English  official  pf  some  importance,  and 
his  wife,  also  an  American,  somewhere  on  the  South  Coast. 
She  arrived  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and  at  midnight,  after 
the  whole  party  had  retired,  the  police  called  at  the  house, 
insisted  on  the  lady  coming  downstairs,  told  her  that  being 
an  alien  she  had  broken  the  law,  and  ordered  her  to  pack  her 
things  and  leave  the  house  at  once.  After  a  long  argument 
she  was  allowed  to  remain  till  the  morning,  but  then  she  had 
to  go.  Evidently,  the  law  is  the  law.  She  had  forgotten  to 
notify  her  movements  to  her  police  station,  and  she  was 
punished  accordingly. 

All  this  may  seem  to  my  readers  of  little  importance. 
We  are  at  war,  and,  of  course,  precautions  are  taken  by 
every  country  against  aliens  of  all  description.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  France  there  have  also  been  many  mistakes 
made  by  officials  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners,  but  in  any 
case  the  French  Governmenf  would  have  one  good  excuse  for 
such  severity  ;  our  territory  is  invaded  by  the  enemy  and 
spies  have  little  difficulty  in  crossing  any  of  our  land  frontiers. 

Even  if  it  were  proved  that  foreigners  have  a  hard  time  in 
France,  which  is  not  the  case,  it  would  be  no  excuse  for  the 
treatment  inflicted  on  them  in  England.  Let  me  hasten  to 
say  that  the  law  is  administered  in  this  country  with  the 
utmost  tact  and  kindness  by  high  officials  of  the  War  Office, 
of  the  Home  Office,  and  of  Scotland  Yard.  In  spite  of  that, 
undue  hardship  is  inflicted  sometimes,  though  in  the  cases  I 
have  alluded  to,  police  officers  and  magistrates  did  no  more 
than  simply  apply  the  letter,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act. 

But  what  the  Allies  Hving  in  England  beg  from  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  the  letter,  not  the  spirit,  of  the  law  should  be 
altered,  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  Things  cannot  remain 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  as  they  were  during  the  two  first 
years.  It  is  high  time  that  a  legal  distinction  should  be 
drawn  for  the  duration  of  the  war  between  the  foreigners 
and  the  enemy  aliens.  Already  the  Ministry  of  National 
Service  has  adopted  the  word  of  "foreigners"  to  describe 
allies  and  neutrals  as  distinct  from  the  real  aliens,  our 
enemies.  Another  distinction  might  well  be  made  between 
the  allies  and  the  neutrals,  and  some  special  facilities  granted 
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to  the  former  by  the  responsible  authorities :  the  Foreign 
Office,  Home  Office,  War  Office.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
ask  for  dangerous  favours  to  be  granted  to  all  foreigners 
for  the  simple  reasons  that  they  are  foreigners  and 
guests  of  this  hospitable  country.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  special  cards  or  passes  making 
things  easier  for  the  allies  in  Engkvnd  should  be  issued,  only 
at  the  request  and  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Embassy  or 
of  the  Legation  of  each  allied  country.  Even  then  the  English 
authorities  ought  to  retain  the  right  to  concede  or  refilse  the 
facilities  asked  for.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  un- 
fairness of  the  actual  system  of  registration,  which  only  worries 
honest  people  and  which  the  undesirable  aliens  manage  to 


escape  for  months  and  years,    till   they   are  discovered  by 
chance,  maybe  when  it  is  too  late.  v 

In  one  word,  all  we  ask  for  Allies  of  guaranteed  trust- 
worthiness is  that  they  should  enjoy  the  same  pri\ileges 
and  suffer  the  same  restrictions,  and  only  those,  which  are 
the  common  lot  of  all  British  subjects.  Space  forbids  me  to 
cite  further  cases  in  support  of  this  plea  on  behalf  of  England's 
faithful  Allies.  As  a  resident  in  this  coimtry  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  as  a  friend  of  Great  Britain  long  before  the 
Entente  and  the  Alliance,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  appealing  to 
that  sense  of  fairness  which  is  so  essentially  characteristic  both 
of  the  English  people  and  their  Government,  knowing  well 
that  one  never  asks  fair  play  from  either  in  vain. 


Dining  Out:   A  Naval  Sketch  by  Etienne 


From  I.iEUTKN.ANT  I'lTZ  Prick,  H.M.S.  Amiens. 
To  LiEUTEN.^NT  JoHNSTON,  H.M.S.  Hardy. 

EXCUSE  short  notice/  Will  you  dine  with  me 
to-night  ? " 
Such  is,  a  typical  signal  to  receive  at  about 
the  hour  of  4  p.m.  Always  supposing  Fitz-  Price 
is  a  friend  whom  one  wishes  to  cultivate,  one  can^ 
and  personally  I  often  do,  counter  the  signal  by  replying  : 
"Very  sorry,  can't  get  off.     Please  dine  with  me." 

It  is  dangerous  to  go  into  details,  such  as  "Very  sorry, 
can't  get  a  boat,"  or  something  like  that,  as  should  the  Com- 
mander see  the  signal,  he,  knowing  you  haven't  asked  him  for 
a  boat,  will  take  it  as  reflecting  personally  on  himself,  and 
also  there  is  a  slight  danger  that  Lieutenant  Fitz  Price  will 
reply  :    "We  will  fetch  you." 

It^  mav  happen  that  owing  to  some  grave  event,  such  as 
the  supply  of  mess  port  giving  out,  you  are  not  adverse  to 
making  the  necessary  effort  and  dining  out. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  as  well  to  ascertain  : 

(a)  The  probable  state  of  the  weather. 

(b)  The  distance  the  Amiens  is  anchored  from  the  Hardy. 
If  the  weather  looks  well,  and  the  Amiens  is  within  the 

two  mile  radius,  one  would  probably  commit  oneself  to  the 
great  adventure,  and  send  back  a  signal  "W.M.P.",  which, 
being  interpreted,  tells  Fitz  Price  that  you  accept  his  invita- 
tion "with  much  pleasure." 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe,  as  accurately  as  possible, 
my  own  e.xperience  the  other  day,  after  sending  the  above 
signal  to  my  particular  Fitz  Price. 

At  5  p.m.  I  interviewed  the  Commander  in  re  boats. 

"  What  do  you  want,"  said  he.  "I'm  dinfng  in  the  Amiens, 
and  I'd  like  a  boat,  sir,"  said  I. 

"All  right — send  you  over  in  the  skiff — find  your  own  way 
back— that  suit  you  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  the  Amiens  is  six  ships  down  the  line,  and  there'll 
be  an  ebb  tide  against  me,  so  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  have  the  picket  boat — ' 
well,  you  must  be  back  by  11. 15.  What  time  do  you  want 
her  .'  " 

Drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture,  I  said  7.20,  as  I  imagined 
-they  dined  at  6.30  in  the  Amiens.  I  was  mistaken,  for  when 
I  arrived  there  at  7.25  Fitz  Price  met  me  at  th?  top  of  the 
gangway,  and  greeted  me  with  the  remark  ; 

"Cheer-oh,  old  bird,  I'd  given  you  up— you're  25  minutes 
late — didn't  you  know  we  were  feeding  at  7  Pip  Emma, 
as  the  Grabbles*  say  ?  " 

I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  pointed  out  that  wireless 
telepathy  was  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

George  (no  one  calls  Fitz  Price  by  his  surname)  relieved 
the  tension  by  announcing  that,  "Well,  it  doesn't  matter  a 
damn.  I've  only  got  as  far  as  the  fish,  and  I'd  like  to  start 
again." 

.As  we  were  walking  across  the  quarter-deck,  he  paused, 
and  turning  to  me  said,  "Oh,  I  say,  how  are  you  going  to 
get  back  ?  " 

"Well,  I've  got  a  perfectly  good  steairi  boat,  and  I've 
arranged  for  it  to  come  and  fetch  me  between  now  and 
dawn,"  I  rephed. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "it's  a  bit  awkward  .  .  ." 

"What's  a  bit  awkward,"  I  inquired,  for  knowing  George 
since  Osborne  days,  my  suspicions  were  instantly  aroused. 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,,"  he  said,  "we  got  a  signal  at 
6  p.m.,  putting  us  at  half  an  hour's  notice  for  steam,  and 
there's  a  buzz  floating  round  that  we're  slipping  off  at  8  p.m." 

"The  devil  you  did,  and  what  the  deuce  do  you  suppose 
I'd  do,  if  you  do  shove  off  ?  " 

"Oh,  well,  it  will  be  all  right,"  he  answered  in  soothing 
"Grabbles — Soldiers. 


tones.  "Tommy  was  dining  with  me  last  week  and  we 
shoved  off  unexpected  like,  and  we  had  to  leave  him  on  the 
buoy  when  we  slipped.  We  gave  him  a  bottle  of  sloe  gin 
and  a  box  of.  matches,  and  as  we  went  down  harbour  we 
signalled  to  his  packet,  'Lieutenant  Thompson  is  on  number 
eight  buoy,  striking  matches.'     You'll  be  all  right." 

Words  failed  me — George  is  irresistible,  and  I  meekly  fol- 
low-ed  him  down  to  the  ward  room. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  President,  and  my  guest,  who's  come  at 
last,"  said  George. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  President.  "Waiter,  Mr.  Fitz  Price 
has  already  had  fish,  so  in  the  interests  of  national  economy 
he  will  start  at  beef." 

George  protested  volubly,  and,  as  1  expected,  with  entire 
success. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  subsequent  entertainments, 
which  consisted  of  a -sing-song,  followed  up  by  a  "rough 
house,"  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  furniture  was  broken. 

At  II  p.m.  the  Amiens  showed  no  signs  of  going  to  sea, 
which  was  good,  but  my  boat  showed  no  sign  of  turning  up, 
which  was  bad.  Conversation  with  George  languished,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  discover  in  the  course  of  conversation 
with  the  sub.  that  George  had  the  morning  .watch.  A  guest 
after  11.30  becomes  a  nuisance,  if  one  is  obliged  to  get  up 
at  3.45  a.m.  It  was  not  until  after  11.45  that  my  boat 
arrived.  On  going  on  deck,  I  found  it  was  raining  and  blow- 
ing, and  that  the  picket  boat  had  been  obliged  to  take  an 
urgent  letter  to  the  Didon,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line — 
hence  the  delay.  On  entering  the  boat,  a  playful  wave 
covered  the  bottom  step  of  the  ladder  whilst  I  was  en  it. 
I  called  out  to  the  coxswain,  as  a  matter  of  form  ; 

"Back  to  the  ship,  please." 

A  dripping  figure  in  oilskins  came  aft  : 

"Please,  sir,  I've  got  to  go  to  the  Quinten  Castle  first  to 
fetch  the  Engineer  Commander,  who  went  over  at  9  p.m." 

I  groaned,  and  retreating  into  the  cabin  sat  down  in  a 
pool  of  water. 

A  series  of  crashes,  bumps,  and  hoarse-shouts  of  : 

"Give  them  the  grass  line." 

"Why  the  devil  don't  you  make  fast  forrard." 

"Put  your  helm  to  port,  coxswain." 

"Look  out  for  our  blinkih'  ladder." 
apprised  me  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quinten 
Castle.  Groping  my  way  out  into  the  stern  sheets,  I  requested 
the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  loomed  high  above  us.  the  centre 
of  a  constellation  of  lanterns,  to  inform  the  Engineer  Ccm- 
mander  that  his  boat  was  waiting.  Five  minutes  had  elapsed 
when  a  voice  from  above  sung  out  : 

"  I  say.  That  officer  in  the  boat — will  you  come  dow  n  to 
the  mess,  please." 

"No,  thanks."  I  replied.  "Did  you  tell  our  Chief  I  was 
in  the  boat  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  our  Commander  said  I  was  to  bring  you  down." 

'I  foresaw  half  an  hour's  wait,  and  as  the  motion  alongside 
was  decidedly  unpleasant,  I  wearily  clambered  up  the  ladder, 
and  was  taken  below.  A  tremendous  party  was  in  full  swing, 
the  centre  of  attraction  being  our  Chief,  who  was  perform.jng 
to  the  accompaniment  of  slow  music  his  famous  impersona- 
tion of  a  match  seller  in  Piccadilly  Circus.  It  appeared  that 
their  chaplain  had  that  day  tak,en  unto  himself  a  wife,  hence 
these  festivities — the  reverend  gentleman  was  at  the  moment 
on  his  honeymoon,  so  the  connection  seemed  obscure,  but 
such  was  the  explanation  given  to  me. 

■At  12.30  our  Engineer  Commander  thought  we'd  really 
better  go,  and  at  i  a.m.  I  got  to  bed,  swearing  I  would  never 
dine  out  again.  And  yet  I  know  that  if  I  got  a  signal  from 
George  to-morrow  night,  I  should  go  and  dine  with  him— 
George  is  irresistible. 
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How  Will  They  Rebuild?:   By  H.  Belloc 


MANY  things  are  doubtful  in  the  future  that  shall 
surceed  the  war,  but  one  thing  is  certain  and 
that  is  the  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  villages 
and  towns. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  be  no  more 
destruction  or  little  more  than,  has  already  taken  place, 
there  will  certainly  have  to  be  rebuilt  some  hundreds  of 
villages  in  their  entirety,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  hamlets,  isolated  farms,  and  country  houses.  There  are 
a  score  of  great  towns  wiiich  must  be  restored,  and  two  or 
tliree  which  must  be  almost  wholly  renewed  :  Rheims,  for 
instance,  and  certainly  Ypres.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  the  world  how  this  is  done — as  to  its  style 
and  outer  aspect,  that  is.  For  what  men  look  upon  is  not 
only  an  expression  of  the  time  in  which  the  work  was  done. 
It  is  also  a  background  colouring  all  our  present  lives  and  a 
function  of  continuity  with  the  past.  And  all  the  world 
is  influenced  bv  France. 

No  area  in  the  world,  not  even  any  that  you  might  select 
from  those  parts  of  Italy  most  packed  with  the  past,  had 
evidences  of  such  continuity  or  such  effect  upon  the  beholder 
as  the  area  of  Picardy  and  Champagne  and  upon  the  marches 
of  the  Isle  de  France  which  have  been  devastated,  especially 
in  the  later"  phases  of  this  war. 

The  war  has  bit.ten  into  the  fringe  of  that  centre  (stretch- 
ing from  Chartrcs  to  Rethel  and  from  Chalons  to  Rouen) 
in  which  the  great  transformation  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  when  the  modern  nations  were  founded, 
first  arrived  at  an  outward  expression  and  produced  the 
Gothic. 

Suger  was  the  first  to  build  in  that  new  st\ie ;  his  tower 
still  stands  at  St.  Denis,  the  monument  of  the  great  change. 
Then  came  tlie  Apse  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  designed  for 
the;  round  arch  of  the  Dark  Ages,  an^  having  already  the 
thick,  strong  pillars  standing,  when  the  happy  accident  of 
a  fire  permitted  the  rebuilding,  and  the  earliest  of  the  great 
Gothic  structures  in  Europe  arose.  There  spread  outward 
in  a  ring  from  Paris  the  effect  of  this.  You  had  not  only 
the  principal  examples  of  Chartres,  of  Rheims,  of  Bourges, 
of  Beauvais,  of  Rouen,  of  Amiens,  but  a  transformation 
everywhere  of  that  form  in  building  which  is  the  external 
clothing  of  human  life. 

When  they  rebuild  what  will  they  do  ?  They  cannot 
restore  the  Gothic  in  the  towns  and  villages  that  have  gone. 

Fortunately,  the  French  have  a  powerful  school  of  archi- 
tecture directly  continuous  with  the  past,  and  noble  in 
character.     It  derives  principally  from  Mansard. 

As  is  commonly  true  of  the  arts  its  originators  in  the 
seventeenth  century  gave  the  greatest  and  the  best  examples. 
But  there  has  been  no  great  degeneration.  The  framework 
has  stood  firm,  and  the  whole  nation  is  so  accustomed  to  the 
type  that  it  can  be  reproduced  everywhere  with  reasonable 
success.  This  method  of  building,  which  might  almost  be 
called  "official"  and  w'hich  has  produced  the  solid  and 
dignified  public  buildings  of  the  last  200  years,  will  be  that 
employed  in  the  rebuilding  if  the  French  are  wise.  We 
must  remember  that  the  main  building  material  of  the 
invaded  districts  (save  in  the  northern  part  of  Picardy), 
is  stone,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  is  done  will  be  done 
permanentlv  and  cannot  be  undone. 

The  tradition  of  Mansard  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  churches.  Some  of  Mansard's  own  best 
work — thd  Dome  of  the  Invalides,  for  instance— is  seen  in 
great  churches,  but  the  village  church  cannot  be  built  upon 
this  model,  and  here  (though  it  sounds  a  contradiction  of 
what  has  just  been  written  above)  the  best  chance  of  avoid- 
ing error  is  surely  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  the  round  arch, 
and  to  the  tradition  which  is  called  in  this  country  Norman, 
upon  the  Continent,  "Roman,"  which  last,  of  course,  is  the 
less  provincial  and  truer  term. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  piece  of  modern  work  in 
the  way  of^perpetuating  the  spirit  of  antiquity  is  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  small  and  admirable:  you  walk  there 
into  the  fifth  century.  The  Champagne  country,  especially, 
retains  t|iat  tradition  :  and  though  the  great  model  of  St. 
Remv  has  been  partially  destroyed,  the  whole  province  is 
familiar  with  examples  upon  every  side. 

Underneath  the  whole  matter,  of  course,  lies  the  question 
of  finance.  It  is  already  a  fixed  principle  in  the  public  opinion 
of  the  Allied  nations  that  the  Central  Empires  which  were 
wholly  and  solely  guilty  of  this  terrible  crime  should  be  com- 
pelled, within  the  measure  of  what  is  possible,  to  pay  the  bill 
for  the  damage  thoy  have  caused.     In  the  case  of  the  Germans 


this  damage,  for  a  great  part  of  it,  has  been  deliberate  and 
wanton.  The  Belgian  town  of  Dinant,  for  instance,  unique 
in  character  as  it  hung  to  its  rocky  ledge  over  the  river,  was 
brutally  destrojxd  in  a  sort  of  drunken  orgy,  distinguished 
by  the  massacre  of  little  children  and  their  mothers.  The 
partial  destruction  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  was  just  as 
wanton,  the  proof  being  that  the  German  commanders — 
surprised  by  the  universal  horror  they  had  excited — rliecked 
the  zeal  of  their  subordinates  early  in  the  process,  and  left 
the  shell  of  the  building  standing. 

We  must  compel  the  enemy  to  pay,  that  is,  to  work,  for  the 
reparation  of  the  damage  he. has  done. 

Rebuilding  in  the  East 

There  will  be  two  other  fields  of  rebuilding  (always  sup- 
posing that  there  is  not  much  greater  destruqtion  between 
this  and  the  conclusion  of  peace),  the  one  in  Eastern  Europe, 
over  the  field  which  is  for  the  most  part  Poland," the  other 
in  Italy. 

The  Italian  district  has  suffered  little  save  upon  the  two 
belts  of  fighting,  the  first  on  the  Isonzo,  the  second  on  the 
Piave  lines.  Certain  towns  have  been  hurt  by  bombing 
from  the  air,  notably  Padua,  and  to  a  much  less  extent, 
Venice  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  Italian  buildings  in  the  Fritili 
are  intact. 

An  exception  must,  unfortunately,,  be  made  in  the  matter 
of  the  churches.  Those  graceful,  tall,  square  bell-towers, 
which  mark  all  the  Venetian  Plain,  and  of  which  many, 
raised  but  recently  by  the  piety  of  the  villagers,  showed 
how  little  the  native  taste  of  Italy  had  been  affected  by 
modern  degradation,  have  fallen  m  great  numbers.  It  was 
inevitable,  for  they  were  observation  posts  which  neither 
party  to  the  struggle  could  leave  standing  (though  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  the  responsibility  for  their  destruction 
ultimately  falls,  and  falls  directly  and  without  question, 
upon  the  Powers  that  desired  and  launched  the  war,  Austria 
and  Germany).  Restoration  will,  however,  be  both  practic- 
able and  rapid.  The  style  of  building  is  upon  one  type  and 
thoroughly  familiar  to  all  local  workmen  and  the  materials 
are  ready  to  hand.  , 

The  worst  destruction  has  been  on  the  little  known  and' 
isolated  Asiago  Plateau.  Here  ail  the  Jiabitations  of  men 
must  be  rebuilt.  Its  desolation  resembles  the  Nvorst  of  the 
landscapes  to  be  seen  in  the  invaded  part  of  France.  But 
the  area  is  restricted,  and  restriction  should  not  present  any 
lengthy  difficulties. 

There  remains  the  enormous  eastern  belt  over  which  the 
armies  have  passed  and  repassed  until  it  has  been  ground 
as  in, a  mill.     What  shall  be  the  fate  of    rebuilding  there? 

The  .common  intj^ression  that  nothing  east  of  the  Elbe 
counts  in  Europe  in  the  way  of  art  has  a  sound  foundation. 
North  Germany  is  negligible,  especially  since  the  absurd 
insufficiency  of  Prussia  has  afflicted  it  like  a  blight  ;  there 
is  nothing  in  modern  Berlin  wjiich  ought  not  to  disappear, 
and  the  destruction  of  such  offences  as  the  Earls  Court 
monstrosity  which  the  Hohenzollerns  have  built  for  their 
residence  at  Posen  is  almost  a  duty.  Unfortunately  North 
Germany  has  not  suffered  any  appreciable  invasion  or  the 
loss  of  any  of  its  deplorable  monuments.  But  there  is 
a  large  exception  to  the  general  poverty  of  architecture 
beyond  the  Elbe,  which  exception  is  the  Church  and  Castle 
architecture  of^ Poland.  Cracow,  with  its  magnificent  Citadel, 
and  the  Cathedral  wherein  are  aligned  the  tombs  of.  all  the 
Polish  heroes,  has  happilj"  been  spared.  Warsaw  has  suffered 
only  from  occasional  air  bombing  and  its  monuments  are 
(we  are  told)  intact. 

Apart  from  the  main  cities  which  have  upon  the  whole 
been  spared,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  centres  in  which 
the  essentially  Western  civilisation  of  Poland  produced  con- 
siderable monuments,  and  these,  where  they  have  been 
damaged,  must  "be  restored.  The  task  should  be  simple 
enough,  for  wc  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  these 
have  been  destroyed.  The  main  work  in  Poland  will  be 
the  reconstruction  cf  mere  habitation.  But  we  shall  have  to 
impose  upon  the  enemy  after  victory  his  full  proportion  of 
jmyment  in  material,  labour,  or  money  for  this  work.  No- 
whei'e  has  his  action  been  more  savage  and  nowhere  does  he 
owe  more  reparation.  Just  as  the  reconstruction  of  Poland 
politically  will  be  the  test  of  Allied  succsss,  or  the  failure 
to  restore  that  State  the  proof  of  Allied  defeat,  so  will  be  the 
material  reconstruction  of  Polish  homes  at  once  a  duty  and 
a  political  necessity  imposed  upon  the  civilised  Powers. 
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Life  and  Letters  Qj  J.  C. Squire 


Humane  Education 

IT  is  evident  that  we  are  in  for  a  struggle  about  educa- 
tion after  the  war.  Everybody  is  agreed — except  the 
dwindhng  minority  who  have  a  sentimental  preference 
for  illiterate  and  deferential  simpletons — that  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  our  education  must  be  improved 
■after  the  war.  But  there  is  a  violent  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  what  "  impravement "  is,  what  sort  of  things  we  are 
increasingly  to  teach.  Strong  sections  pf  industrials  who 
still  imagine  that  men  can  be  mere  machines  and  are  at' 
their  best  as  machines  if  they  are  mere  machines  are  already 
menacing  what  they  call  "useless"  education.  They  deride 
the  classics,  and  they  are  mildly  contemptuous  of  history, 
philosophy,  and  English.  They  want  our  educational 
institutions,  from  the  oldest  University  to  the  youngest 
elementary  school,  to  concentrate  on  business  or  the  things 
that  are  patently  useful  in  business.  Technical  instruction 
is  to  be  provided  for  adolescent  artisans  ;  book-keeping  and 
shorthand  for  prospective  clerks  ;  and  the  cleverest  we  are 
to  set  to  "business  methods,"  to  modern  languages  (which 
can  be  used  in  correspondence  with  foreign  firms),  and  to 
science  (which  can  be  applied  to  industry).  French  and 
German  are  the  languages,  not  of  Montaigne  and  Goethe, 
but  of  Schmitt  Brothers  of  Elberfeld  and  Dupont  et  Cie,  of 
Lyons.  Chemistry  and  physics  are  not  explorations  into  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  but  sources  of  new 
dyes,  new  electric  light  filaments,  new  means  of  making 
things  which  can  be  sold  cheap  and  fast  to  the  Nigerian  and 
the  Chinese.  For  Latin  there  is  a  limited  field  so  long  as 
the  druggists  insist  on  retaining  it  in  their  prescriptions. 
Greek  has  no  apparent  use  at  all,  unless  it  be  as  a  source  of 
syllables  for  the  hybrid  names  of  patent  medicines  and 
metal  polishes.  The  soul  of  man,  the  spiritual  basis  of 
civilisation — what  gibberish  is  that  ? 


It  is  against  blind  and  ruinous  bigotry  of  that  kind  that 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray  has  written  his  Religio  Grammatici 
(Allen  &  Unwin,  is.  net).  Professor  Murray  is  a  Professor 
of  Greek.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  life  studying  Greek, 
and  is  openly  unrepentant.  Lest  it  be  supposed  that  he  is 
merely — a  thing  frequently  suggested  of  those  who  support 
the  ancient  tongues — defending  his  own  vested  interests, 
it  may  be  added  that  were  Greek  forbidden  by  a  Defence  of 
the  Realm  Act  regulation  produced  by  some  Business  Govern- 
ment of  the  future,  he  would  be  equally  competent  as  a 
Professor  of  English.  At  all  events,  his  present  plea  is  not 
a  plea  for  Greek  and  Latin  exclusively.  He  argues,  with 
reason,  that  we  are  mainly  what  -we  are  and  know  most 
of  what  we  know  because  the  Greeks  an4  Latins,  pagan  and 
Christian,  lived  before  us.  With  them  we  find  the  origins 
of  our  religious  and  political  institutions,  of  our  literature, 
to  a  great  extent  of  our  language,  of  our  mathematics, 
mechanics,  law,  and  morals.  Whatever  the  percentage  of 
Jute  and  Angle  blood  in  us,  we  are  not  the  children  of  the 
Jutes.  The  Germans  themselves,  who  have  far  more  Teu- 
tonic blood  in  them,  do  not  draw  from  Teutonic  sources 
such  things  as  they  have  in  common  with  civilised  Europe, 
and  when  the  Kaiser  exhorts  the  youths  of  Germany  to  be 
"little  Germans,  not  little  Greeks  and  Romans,"  he  is  asking 
them  to  cut  away  the  ground  they  stand  on.  In  Aristophanes 
and  Horace  we  find  (with  local  differences)  ourselyes  ;  in 
Beowulf  we  find  something  remote  and  savage,  much  more 
alien  from  ourselves,  thinking  and  feeling  in  strange  categories, 
and  talking  in  language  most  remarkably  strange. 
m  Hf  *  if  *  * 

Professor  Murray,  however,  in  urging  the  retention  of  the 
classics  as  an  element  in  education,  does  not  make  the  mistake 
(made  often  by  their  supporters  and  always  by  their 
opponent^)  of  treating  them  as  a  separate  and  peculiar 
thing.  He  regards  them  as  part- — though  a  very  large 
part— of  our  past,  as  Europeans,  and  of  the  past  of  the 
human  race  as  a  whole.  As  such,  they  have — and  the  advan- 
tages they  offer  are  shared,  in  varying  degree,  by  all  literary 
and  historical  studies — great  advantages  to  offer.  They 
offer  to  the  individual  what  is  at  lowest  a  continual  source 
of  enjoyment  and  entertainment,  and  at  highest  much  more. 
Professor  Murray  says  that  pure  science  offers  "an  escape 
from  the  world  about  him,  an  escape  from  the  noisy  present 
into  a  region  of  facts  which  are  as  they  are,  and  not  as  foolish 
human  beings  want  them  to  be  ;    an  escape  from  the  com- 


monness of  daily  happenings  into  the  remote  world  of  high 
and  severely  trained  imagination  ;  an  escape  from  mortality 
in  the  service  of  a  growing  and  durable  purpose,  the  pro- 
gressive discovery  of  truth."  That  is  the  literary  man's 
tribute  to  a  mode  of  intellectual  discovery  which  is  not  his; 
of  the.  mode  which  is  his  he  speaks  thus  : 

The  Philistine,  the  vulgarian,  the  Great  Sophist,  the  passer 
of  base  coin  for  true,  he  is  all  about  us  and,  worse,  he  has  his 
outposts  inside  us,  persecuting  our  peace,  spoiling  our  sight, 
confusing  our  values,  making  a  man's  self  seem  greater  than 
the  race  and  the  jiresent  thing  more  important  thiiu  the  eternal. 
From  him  and  his  influence  we  find  our  escape  by  means  of  the 
Grammata  into  that  calm  world  of  tlieirs,  where  stridency  and 
clamour  are  forgotten  in  the  ancient  stillness,  where  the  strong 
iron  is  long  since  rusted  and  the  rocks  of  granite  broken  into 
'dust,  but  the  great  things  of  the  human  spirit  still  shine  Hke 
stars  pointing  Man's  way  onwai'd  to  the  great  triumph  or  the 
great  tragedy,  and  even  the  little  things,  the  beloved  and  tender 
and  funny  and  familiar  things,  beckon  across  gulfs  of  death  and 
change  with  a  magic  poignancy,  the  old  things  that  our  dead 
leaders  and  forefathers  loved,  viva  adhuc  et  desiderio  pulcrinra 
("  Living  still  and  more  beautiful  because  of  our  longing  "). 

But  let  us  be  more  "practical."  Literary  records  being  in 
the  main  the  records  of  conspicuous  men  and  conspicuous  races 
their  study  offers  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  examples 
which  are  a  perpetual  source  of  new  effort.  The  virtues, 
without  which  great  new  enterprise  (even  commercial  enter- 
prise) cannot  be  carried  through,  are  not  so  common  all 
round  us  that  we  can  spare  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  dead.  As  Professor  Murray  suggests, 
progress  in  historical  times  has  consisted,  as  far  as  we 
can  tell,  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  material 
objects  ;  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  Pericles  and  St.  Francis 
merely  because  (unlike  Hindenburg,  Mr.  Dudley  Docker  and 
myself)  they  never  used  a  telephone.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
— scarcely  the  type  of  the  spectacled  and  ineffective 
recluse — said  that  he  never  heard  the  old  Ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase,  but  his  heart  was  stirred  as  it  were  by  a  trumpet. 
Take  the  humblest  of  examples  :  Bruce  and  the  Spider,  which 
has  been  set  before  scores  of  millions  of  British  children. 
It  had  its  uses,  though  it  taught  the  "pedestrian  virtue  of 
pertinacity."  It  may  be  that  the  Great  Film,  or  the  Man 
who  Saved  the  Empire,  will  be  deemed  in  the  future  adequate 
substitute  for  that  anecdote  ;  but  even  that  is  historical 
education,  literary  education,  education  which  (whatever 
utility  it  may  have  to  others)  cannot  be  supposed  to  increase 
the  ability  of  those  who  see  it  to  earn  their  own  living  save 
in  so  far  as  it  gives  them  not  technical,  but  moral,  assistance. 
And,  finally,  if  you  are  to  think  about  the  future,  your  "con- 
jectures will  not  be  mflch  good  unless  you  have  in  some  way 
studied  other  places  and  other  ages."  All  literature  is,  in  a 
sense,  social  science ;  we  learn  from  it  what  men  are,  what 
can  be  done  with  them,  where  they  have  failed,  where^and 
under  what  conditions  they  have  succeeded. 

*  *  *  *  *  ^         * 

All  this  is  trite,  and  has  Been  said  (though  not  so  well  as 
by  Professor  Murray)  ten  thousand  times.  Nevertheless,  in 
Mr.  Chesterton's  old  image,  the  wall  will  go  black  if  j'ou 
don't  keep  on  whitewashing  it.  The  world  at  this  moment 
contains  a  great  many  people  whp  think — or,,  rather,  think 
they  think,  or,  rather,  talk  as  they  thought  they  thought — 
that  man  exists  for  the  two '  only  purposes  of  producing 
goods,  and  more  men  to  eat  and  wear  them  ;  and  who  talk 
also  as  though  our  little  life  were  not  rounded  by  a  sleep, 
with  something  beyond  it.  They  will  be  on  the  ramp  when 
reconstruction  comes  ;  the  d^ns  (who  feel  very  solitary  and 
timid  and  unsupported)  may  not  realise  how  miich  backing 
they  can  command  if  they  only  begin  to  fight ;  and  some 
supporters  of  the  humanities  ridiculously  and  disastrouslj' 
argue  as  if  Greek  and  Latin  were  the  only  indispensables 
and  the  endowment  of  scientific  research  somehow  incom- 
patible with  them.  They  would,  be  better  advised  to  yield 
a  little  as  to  compulsory  classics,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
that  if  Greek  and  Latin  be  not  compulsorily  studied,  then  the 
literature  and  history  of  England  should  be.  We  should  never 
have  had  half  the  uproar  about  tl.e  classics  if  their  more 
pedantic  and  conventional  champions  had  not  so  systematic- 
ally ignored  the  claims  of  English,  which  is;  after  all,  even 
more  important  for  us  than  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  know  Homer,  but  it  is  preposterous  for  an  English- 
man to  know  Homer  and  never  to  have  opened  Chaucer.  If 
the  humanities  are  to  be  saved,  the  ground  of  defence  will 
have  to  be  shifted  a  little. 
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The  War  in  the  Air 

By  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 

This  picture  has  been  piinted  by  Mr.  Nevinson  for  the  Canadian  War  Memorials  Fund,  and  is  one  of  a  large 
number  of  pictures   destined   to  form  a  Memorial   to   those  Canadians  who  have  made  the  great  sacrifice. 
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The  Reader's  Diary 


Recent  Novels 

IT  would  be  rather  unfair,  perhaps,  to  say  that  Sir 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  (or  should  one  still  refer  to 
Mr.  "Anthony  Hope"  ?)  has  lived  all  this  time  on  the 
reputation  of  two  books.  The  Dolly  Dialogues  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda.  But  it  would  be  just  to  say  that 
these  were  the  grappling  irons  with  which  he  fastened  his 
public  inalienably  to  him  ;  and  he  has  done  little  since — 
that  has  been  successful — that  has  not  been  markedly  like 
•one  of  them  and  frequently  a  httle  like  both.  His  new 
book,  Captain  Dieppe  (Skeffington,  5s.  net)  appeared  some 
vears  ago  in  a  periodical,  and  is  described  by  the  pub- 
lishers as  "a  story  of  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  period"  ; 
and  so  Sir  Anthony's  admirers  know  what  to  expect, 
that  is  to  say,  a  tirst-class  imbroglio,  a  lovely  lady  in 
distress,  and  a  good  deal  of  verj'  urbane  swashbucklery. 
Captain  Dieppe  is  a  political  adventurer  who  has  in- 
trigued with  might  and  main  in  botli  the  Old  World 
•and  the  New.  As  the  story  opens  he  is  character- 
istically crossing  a  frontier  in  great  haste,  with  papers 
of  an  explosive  'type  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  observing 
to  himself,  in  the  wind  and  rain,  "  Mark  this,  it  is  to 
very  few  that  there  comes  a  life  so  interesting  as  mine." 
And  when  the  Count  of  Fieramondi  offers  him  shelter  from 
the  weather,  and  when  he  observes  that  "the  Count  lived  in 
solitude ;  half  his  house — and  that  the  other  half — was 
brilliantly  lighted  ;  and  he  left  his  bedroom  because  of  a 
cat,"  the  reader  knows  that  the  story  is  up  and  can  settle 
himself  for  a  breathless  business  in  which  the  intrigue, 
however  breathless,  will-  always  be  pohshed,  and  in 
which  heroes  and  villains  alike  will  possess  a  certain 
allowance  of  wit.  It  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  disclose 
the  story.  It  includes  a  blackmailer,  a  police-agent,  end- 
less misunderstandings,  mystifications  and  gallantries,  a 
desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle,  a  river  in  flood,  the 
reconciliation  of  a  wedded  couple,  and  the  betrothal 
■of  Captain  Dieppe ;  and  it  does  not  take  \'ery  long  to 
read. 

Mr.  Morley  Roberts  is  one  of  the  best  writers  of  magazine 
stories  that  we  have ;  and  I  still  cherish  with  affection  the 
memory  of  a  tale  by  him  about  a  mad  hatter,  which  appeared 
in  some  magazine  a  few  years  ago  and  which  riveted  my 
.attention  long  enough  for  me  to  read  it  three  times  in  the 
bar  of  a  country  inn.  His  new  collection.  The  Madonna  of 
the  Beech  Wood  (Mills  &  Boon,  6s.  net)  contains  nothing 
quite  so  good  as  that  masterpiece  of  lunacy  ;  but  it  has 
two  exercises  in  the  same  style  of  unbridled  farce.  The  Acting 
Duchess  and  The  Ace  of  Hearts,  and  these  are  quite  good 
•enough  to  go  on  with.  Good  farce  is  so  rare,  rarer  in  books 
than  on  the, stage,  where  a  chair  suddenly  removed  or  light- 
hearted  play  with  a  soda-water  syphon  makes  an  immediate 
appeal  that  is  not  so  easily  conveyed  in  print.  And  when 
Mr.  Roberts  really  takes  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  con- 
ventions cease  to  exist  and  one  moves  in  a  world  where 
almost  anything  may — and  most  things  frequently  do — 
happen.  I  cannot  say  that  his  sentimental  stories  make 
the  same  appeal  to  me,  for  though  they  do  move  the  reader 
by  their  sentiment,  they  do  not  completely  wash  out  his 
mind  with  pity  and  they  leave  him  feeling  rather  resentful 
that  his  feelings  have  been  so  easily  played  on  by  the  man 
horribly  disfigured  in  the  war,  who  married  a  beautiful 
blind  girl,  or  the  broken  minister  in  the  Far  West,  suddenly 
called  on  to  baptise  the  child  of  the  wife  who  had  broken  him 
by  running  away  with  another  man.  But  these  tales  prosper 
in  the  magazines  ;  and  Mr.  Roberts  turns  them  out  with  a 
deftness  that  is  almost  inhuman. 

Miss  Mary  Johnston  breaks  new  ground  for  her  in  The 
Wanderers  (Constable,  7s.  6d.  net).  This  bOok^a  large  book 
— consists  of  a  series  of  sketches  or  short  stories  illustrating 
stages  in  the  development  of  humanity  from  the  first  deliber- 
ate use  of  fire  to  the  French  Revolution.  But  it  expresses 
something  more  or  something  less  than  this  ambitious  scheme. 
It  is,  in  effect,  a  feminist  pamphlet,  and  sees  the  evolution 
of  the  race  crystallised  in  the  increasing  subjection  of  women 
to  men,  a  process  for  which,  according  to  Miss  Johnston, 
both  sexes  must  bear  an  equal  responsibility.  The  tendency 
of  the  book  rather  cramps  its  qualities  as  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion ;  but  perhaps  the  author  would  sooner  have  it  judged 
as  a  pamphlet  than  as  a  romance.  But  pamphleteering  and 
romancing  do  not  mix  very  well  anywhere  ;  and  Miss  John- 
ston's book  might  have  been  more  vivid  if  it  had  been  less 
tendencious. 


Life  in  a  Barge 

A  Floating  Home  (Chatto  &  Windus,  12s.  6d.  net)  is  the 
story  of  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  lonides  contrived  to  solve 
the  problem  of  living  without  paying  rent  or  rates  ;    and  it 
is  told  by  Mr.  lonides  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Atkins,  and  illustrated 
by  reproductions  of  water-colours  by   Mr.  Arnold  Bennett. 
As  for  the  water-colours,  there  is  a  remark  attributed  to 
Dr.  Johnson  about  a  dog  dancing  on  its  hind  legs,  which 
rises  to  the  mind  immediately,  before  one  has  looked  at  them. 
It  was  not  the  dancing  that  one  found  interesting,  said  Dr. 
Johnson,   but  the  fact  that  the  dog  could  dance  ;    and  I 
suppose  if  Mr.  Bennett  annoiuiced  that  he  proposed  to  give  a 
pianoforte  recital  at  the  Wigmore  Hall,  or  an  exhibition  of  step- 
dancing  at  the  Hippodrome,  one  would  take  tickets  at  once 
without  considering  whether  the  performance  would  be  good  or  . 
not.     But  the  comparison  is  really  unfair  to  Mr.  Bennett,  whose 
water-colours  are  surprisingly  pleasant  to  look  at  and  who  has 
captured  very  charmirgly  the  atmosphere  and  colours  of  the 
east  coast  rivers.  The  book  itself  is  also  surprisingly  good.   The 
story  is  told  throughout  in  the  first  person  by  Mr.  lonides,  but 
responsibility   for   it  is  divided  in  some  quite  obscure  way 
between  him  and  Mr.  Atkins.     It  relates,  in  the  first  place, 
how  the  great  idea  of  a  floating  home,  always  a  dream  with 
him  as  with  many  other  persons,  suddenly  presented  itself 
in  a  practical  shape  ;    and  how  eventually  the  Will  Arding 
was  bought,  renamed  the  Ark  Royal,  refitted  (and  incidentally 
disinfected)  and  transformed  into  "an  up-to-date  and  com- 
modious residence,"  which  could  be  moored  near  a  railway 
station,  whence  the  skipper  could  proceed  to  his  ofiice  in 
town  every  morning.     This  process,  and  the  financial  details 
therewith  connected,  are  set  out  in  a  practical  manner  and 
supplemented  by  a  statement  of  expenditure  and  a.  plan 
of  the  remodelled  barge.      In  the  second  place,   the  book 
gives  less  practical  impressions  of  life  afloat  and  the  peculiar- 
ities and  beauties  of  the  Essex  coast  and  rivers  and  those  who 
inhabit  them.     The  bargemen  of  Essex,  to  whose  fellowship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  lonides  found  themselves  thus  admitted,  are 
an   altogether  admirable   class,    the   realities   of  whom   Mr. 
W.  W.  Jacobs'  barge  skippers  are,  according  to  Mr.  Atkins, 
the  abstractions.     They  lead  a  healthy,  various,  and  independ- 
ent life,  calculated  entirely  according  to  the  tides,  and  they 
speak  a  vigorous,  strong-flavoured  dialect  which  the  authors 
have  studied  with  care  and  with  good  results.     The  book  is 
to  be  recommended,  not  only  as  a  guide  to  this  sort  of  adven- 
ture for  those  who  wish  to  undertake  it,  but  also  as  an  enter- 
tainment for  those  who  prefer  to  experience    the  pleasures 
and  perils  of  the  sea  within  the  covers  of  books. 

Other  Volumes 

Among  other  books  of  interest  which  I  have  received  I 
may  mention  the  second  volume  of  The  Crime,  by  the  author 
of  J' Accuse  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  los.  6d.  net).  This  con- 
tinues the  German  author's  indictment  of  Germany's  case 
and  examines,  in  great  detail,  the  theory  that  our  enemies 
began  a  "preventive"  war  to  avoid  being  crushed  by  an 
aggressive  coalition  at  some  later  date.  It  is  usefuJ,  no 
doubt,  to  have  all  these  facts  clearly  stated  and  restated ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  author's  rejection  of  the  theory 
does  much  more  than  add  another  voice  to  the  witnesses 
who  have  already  testified.  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  Past,  Present, 
and  Future,  by  Mr.  Coleman  Phillipson  (Fisher  Unwin, 
25s.  net),  is  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  peace  terms 
by  an  international  lawyer  of  great  reputation,  whose  book 
on  Termination  of  War  and  Treaties  of  Peace  is  already  recog- 
nised as  a  work  of  considerable  value.  The  question  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  depends  on  a  number  of  considerations, 
many  of  which  are  imperfectly  known  in  this  country ;  and 
Mr.  Phillipson  resolves  the  matter  into  its  elements  with 
lucidity,  and  impartiality.  He  leans  towards  the  solution 
of  an  autonomous  State,  or  even  possibly  an  independent 
State  within  the  German  Empire  ;  but  he  sets  out  the  factors 
of  the  problem  clearly  enough  for  any  reader  to  judge  for 
himself.  Musings  in  Macedonia,  by  J.  V.  Seligman  (Allen 
and  Unwin,  5s.  net),  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  experiences 
of  a  Supply  Officer  with  the  Salonica  Force.  It  bears  evi- 
dence of  having  been  compiled  from  letters  home,  the  reception 
of  which  provoked,  perhaps,  the  compilation.  The  author  is 
young — he  was  just  leaving  his  public  school  when  the  war 
began — and  he  is  inclined  to  spread  his  wit  a  little  thin  ; 
but  his  high  spirits  and  reflective  humour  may  serve  to  pass 
an  idle  hour  or  two.  Peter  Bell. 
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NOTEDLY  SUCCESSFUL 

BREECHES-MA  KING 

We  have  long  been 
notedly  successful  in 
breeches  -  making,  and 
we  maintain  this  good 
repute  by  guaranteeing 
all  the  essential  factors 
—  fine  wear  -  resisting 
cloths,  skilful  cutting*, 
careful,  honest  tailor- 
work  ;  and  our  experi- 
ence,ninety-seven  years, 
is  certainly  adequate 
beyond  question. 

We  keep  on  hand  a  number 
of  pairs  of  officers'  riding 
breeches,  and  are  therefore 
often  able  tomeet  immediate 
requirements,  or  we  can  cut 
and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 
day  and  complete  the  next 
day,  if  urgently  wanted. 

Patttrnt  and  F»rm  for  lelf-measuremtnt  at  reqvest 


GRANT  AND  COGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 
Revolvers,  Automatic  "Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  CurtS 
and  Rifles. 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  beirg  ^till  crgaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  rcgrtt  they  "are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;   meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 

Head   Oificei   and    Showrooms  : 

WEAMAN    STREET     -      BIRMINGHAM. 

London    Depot  : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

"LAND  &  WATER" 


(Established  1S62). 


£2  14    0 
£2  14   0 


A.  HOME— Twelve  Months 

CANADA— Twelve  Months 

ELSEWHERK  ABROAD— 

Twelve  Months      £2  18    6 

The  abovt  ralfs  include  alt  Special  Numbers  and  postage. 

LAND  &  WATER,"  5  Chancery  Lane,  W  C.2. 

Telephone :  Holborn    2828. 
Telegraphic    Address:  "  Agendorum,  Fleet,   London." 


The  Original  Cording' s,  Estd.  1839  ■ 


Campaigning 

Waterproof  Boots. 

'*  Your  'Newmarket'  Boots  are  just  splendid 

I  wore  them  in  the  trenches  in  water  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  on  a  long 
march  from  9  p.m.  to  3.30  a.m.,  and  my  feet  were  perfectly  dry  and  warm. 
For  marching  they  are  mostccmfortable."  (Extract  from  an  Officer's  letter.) 

Our  "Newmarket"  boots  are  "just  splen- 
did," because  the  material  is  so  good  and 
the  workmanship  unusually  skilful  and 
thorough. 

The  legs  are  made  of  a  tough-wearing  tan 
twill,  interlined  with  ji  stout  layer  of  pure 
rubber,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  "  life  " 
of  such  boots  depends  prir.ci])ally  "on  the 
quality  and  substance  of  this  IdiJen  inter- 
hning.  Special  tan  leather  covers  the  foot- 
part,  and  only  seasoned  fivst-grade  sole 
leather  is  used. 

The  fitness  of  these  boots  for  military  wear 
has  been  fully  proved  by  a  large  number  of 
officers,  many  of  whom  formerly  used  them 
for  fishing  and  shooting. 

The  demand  at  one  time  was  greater  than  we 
could  meet,  but  we  now  have  all  sizes  in 
stock,  or  we  can  make  specially  in  excep- 
tional cases. 


To  order,  please  state  size  of  bort 
worn,  or  Sive  pencilled  outline  of  foot 
in  sock,  and.  if  first  transaction,  add 
remittance  (110/-  is  the  price),  which 
w  II  be  returned  at  once  if  the  boots 
are  not  approved,  or  give  business 
referenct  and  home  address- 


,t(  request.  ILLUSTRATED  LIST 0/  IValfrprooJ  Coals,  Boots,  Portable  Balls,  Air  Beds. 


J.  C.  CORDING  &  C2 


WATERPROOFERS 
'LTD.  TO  H.M.THE  KING 

0  Ow/v   4^dressf5: 

19  PIGCA  DILLY,  W.  I,  &  35  st.  jamess  st..  s.w.i 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

m  PEACE  az/a"  WAR 

UEFORE    THE    WAK    B.S.A.  Rifies  held   first   place   in  popularity 
because  they    combned   th«   highest    quality   and    accuracy   with  low 
cost.     These  characteristics  were   the  rtsult  of  expert  designing,  the  use  of 
highest  grade  materials  end  extensive  facilities. 

I^UKING     THK     WAR     the     B.S.A.    plant,    now    vastly    extended, 
has  been  devoted   esclualvely  to  the  manu  acture  of  the  millions  of 
t  ee-Enfield    RifiQS    and    Lewis    Machine    Guns     1  equired    (or    our    great 
Imperinl  Armies. 

A   FTf  R    THE    WAK    the    great    reputation    of    B.S,A.    productions, 
retained  and  increased  in  the  heavy  stress  of  war.  will  ensure  that 


'he  B.S.A.  sportint;  and  match  r.flea  and  guns  will  embody  all 
that  the  most  discriminaiirg  sportsman  can  possibly  desire. 


the  features 


Ti.e  Lewis  Machine  Gun,  made  by  the 
H.^.A.Co.,  LU, 

free: 

St-nd  for  a  copv  •/  "  Rifit  Sights  «'td  thtir  Adjuttmtnts  "  mnd  Itt  ut  notg 

your  narni  'ind  addn^i  jfl   ttiat  -.re   may   adi'it    yu  #/  divelopmrntt, 

I  THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO. 

LTD. 
ENGLAND. 


I    BIRMINGHAM,  / 
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J.  W.  BENSON 

LTD. 
■Aclloe  Sere/ce' WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Laminous  Figurts  aad  Hands. 

Warranted  Timekeepers 

In  Silver  Cases,  with  Screw  Bezel  and 

Back.  £3  15s.      Gold.  £10. 

WitK  Hunter  or   Half-Hunter   Cover. 

Silver.   S4  10s.      Gold.  £11    lis. 

Others  in  Silver  from  £3  3s. 

Military  Badge  Brooches. 

ylny  Rtglmtnlat  SlJge  Tcrfcclly 

ModclUJ. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Skelckes  sent  for  approval. 

25    OLD    BOND   ST.,   W.l 

and  62  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL.  E.C.4. 


"SOFT  AS 
A  SLIPPER" 


THE    "FORTMASON"    MARCHING    BOOT 

is  very  strong,  and  fib.  lighter  than  any  similar  boot.  Special  wear-resisting  soles. 
Worn  by  thousands  of  Officers  at  the  Front,  SO/-.    Sizes  lOJ  upwards,  SS/- 

FORTNUM  &  MASON,  ltd., 
182    Piccadilly,     London,     W.l. 

DEPOT  FOR  'DEXTER-  TRENCH  COATS. 
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It's  jolly,  real  jolly 

to  cycle  in  pleasant  company  through  the 
country  lanes,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
have  a  look  at  the  many  interesting  objects 
which  crop  up  at  every  turn.  Cycling  is 
such  a  fine  thing  for  the  health,  too.  After 
a  worrying  day  there's  nothing  like  cycling 
to  revive  one's  spirits.      It's  a  rare  tonic. 
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BICYCLES 


NEW  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

THE     BIRMINGHAM    SMALL    ARMS    CO.,    LTD. 
SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM 
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Ensign 

Phot  o  graphy 
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means  picture -making  with  British  Made 
apparatus  and  materials     throughout. 

"ENSIGN'ROIXTILMS  AviU  fit  any  Roll  Film 
Camera  and  ^ve  the  finest  results. 

"ENSIGN'CAMERAS  are  made  for  use  ^ith 
films  or  plates  in  all  sizes  from  Vest -Pocket 

tn   rn«+-f  ;:^TY-I  prices  FrayM: 

iu  xubL  v>arcL.  lo/- upwards 

Soldhy  all  Photographic  Daalors. 
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Marshal  Foch's  Success 

THE  past  week  has  shown  the  fruits  of  Marslial 
Foch's  policy.     The  inauguration  of  that  policy 
is,   as  we  all  know,  much  older ;    it  dates  from 
the  spring  of  this  year  and  from  the  wise  creation 
of  a  united  command.    The  first  opportunity  of 
its  exercise  came  between   five  and  six  weeks  ago  with  a 
surprise   counter-offensive   against   Soissons   and  the   conse- 
quent ruin  of  the  enemy's  offensive  plan.     But  it  is  perhaps 
only  in  this  last  week  that  public  opinion  here  has  appre- 
ciated the  fullness  of  it.     The  conditions  under  which  the 
Allied  Higher  Command  in  the  West  has  been  acting  since 
July  i8th  are  unique  in  the  history  of  war.     It  had  before 
it  an  unbroken  line  of  men,  two  millions  upon  the  actual 
front,   three  millions  in  total   numbers,   sectired  upon  both 
flanks  (the  Swiss  mountains  and  the  North  Sea) ;  it  recovered 
the   initiative   before   it    had   recovered   its   superiority   in 
numbers.     It  was  certain  of  an  increasing  stream  of  rein- 
forcements.    It  was  essential  to  retain  the  initiative,  and  yet 
a  superiority  in  .fighting  power  (without  which  the  initiative 
could  not  be  fully  used),  was  still  lacking,  and  could  only 
slowly  come.     What  was  to  be  done  ?     The  Allied  Higher  ^ 
Command  suppHed  the  answer  to  that  question.    Attack 
after  attack  was  delivered,  each  upon  a  narrow  front,  each 
with  a  strikingly  limited  number  of  men,  each  with  strictly 
limited   objectives,    each   gradually   extending  the   front   of 
action.     Because  the  attacks  were  delivered  upon   narrow 
fronts  they  were  each  individually  highly  economical  in  the 
number    of    divisions    used.     Because    the    objectives    were 
limited,    they    were   highly    economical    in    the   number    of 
individual  casualties.     Because  they  were  sprung  upon  the 
enemy,  now  here,  now  there,  up  and  down  a  vastly  extended 
line,  they  compelled  him  to    a    continued    anxiety    and    to 
a    ceaseless    draining    of    his    reserves.       Meanwhile,    the 
American  contingents  were  perpetually  coming  in,   though 
they  were  used  sparingly  in  actual  attacks  and  mainly  kept 
back  for  future  action.    To  all  this  must  be  added  the  supreme 
tactical    value    of   the   new   tanks,    which    we   owe   to   the 
mechanical  genius  of  this  country.      These  novel  weapons  in 
their  present  form,  coupled  with  the  strategical  plan  of  the 
Marshal  in  command,   have   changed   the   face   of   the   war. 

War  Aims 

It  is  good  to  have  our  beliefs,  and  even  our  conventions, 
doubted  ;  for  if  these  are  challenged,  we  are  compelled  to 
examine  the  basis  and  nature  of  our  faith.  Even  Lord 
Lansdowne,  therefore,  has  his  uses.  By  asking  us  what  we 
were  going  on  for  he  has  made  us  ask  ourselves  what  we 
were  going  on  for.  One  result  of  his  latest  explosion  (the 
word  is  a  little  strong  for  the  cautious  exploits  of  that  tem- 
perate man)   is  that  certain   of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  Oxford 


constituents  haye  sought  from  their  member  light  on  the 
present  situation.  Their  member  has  given  it  to  them.  He 
points  out  that  were  mere  material  interests  at  stake  this 
might  be  a  proper  time  for  bargaining.  But  the  character, 
opinions,  and  objects  of  the.  enemy  put  a  totally  different 
complexion   on   the   matter : 

From  the  time  of  the  burning  of  Loiivain  it  began  to  be 

seen   that  we  were  not  merely   fighting  in   redemption   of 

a  promise  nor  to  bring  a  conflict  of  national  interests  to 

the  decision  of  the  ordeal   by  battle,   but  to  preserve  the 

well-being   of   the   civilised   world    from   a    monstrous   evil. 

.   .   .     That   the  citizens   of  a   nation   can   know   no   higher 

object  than  to  advance  the  interests  of  that  nation,   arid 

for  that  object  may  commit  anv  cruelty  and  any  perfidy, 

is    a    doctrine    which    civilisation    must '  either    destroy    or 

else   itself   perish.     The   war  is   now   a   crusade. 

"Moloch,"  .says  Lord  Hugii,    "must  be  humiliated   in   the 

sight  of  all  his  votaries,  if  they  are  to  accept  a  purer  faith." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  demanding  the  liberation  of 

.-Msace-Lorraine,   Prussian   Poland,   and  the  subject  nations 

of  Austria-Hungary,   we  are  killing  several  birds  with  one 

stone.     We  are  not   only  securing    that    justice  should  be 

done,  we  are  not  only  removing  the  potential  causes  of  future 

wars,  but  we  are  teaching  the  oppressors  and  the  aggressors 

that  oppression  and  aggression  do  not  pay.     We  are  happy 

to  see  that  Senator  Lodge,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  respected 

of  American  political  leaders,  takes  precisely  the  same  view.. 

Senator  Lodge  properly  chsavows  any  idea  of  annihilating 

Germany  or  the  German  people.     But  he  declares  that  the 

peace  "cannot  be  a  peace  of  bargain,  or  give-and-take  and 

arrangement."     Why  ?     Partly  because  it  is  our  business  to 

cure  the  Gei-mans  of  their  disease,  and  partly  because  the 

things    we    require    from    them^and    rightly    and    morally 

require — are  things  that  they  will  never  give  up  until  they 

are   beaten    and   will    never   yield   except   under   dictation. 

His  programme  and  curs  is  one  wh'ch  it-  would  be  infamous 

cowardice  to  whittle  down,  but  one  which  a  Germany  infected 

with  the  lust  for  predominance  could  never  concede  unless 

the  Allied  troops  were,  if  not  in  Berlin,  at  any  rate  in  a 

position  to  get  there.     When  the  game  is  obviously  in  our 

hands  the  Germans  will  give  way  ;    and  not  before. 

Rabbits 

Ever  since  the  food  shortage  began  dignitaries  of  all  kinds 
have  encouraged  citizens  to  keep  and  breed  rabbits.     The 
argument  has  been  (i)  that  rabbits  could  eat  virtually  anything, 
i.e.,  grass  and  rank  greens  of  all  sorts  ;   (2)  that  they  multiply 
like  rabbits,  and  (3)  that  they  make  excellent  food,  and  that, 
with  all  other  sorts  of  meat  very  scarce,  they,   and  they 
alone,   can  supply  "a  long-felt  want,"   and  fill  a  long-felt 
vacuum.     Parts  of   this  argument    are  unexceptionable.     It 
is  true  that  rabbits  will  cat  almost  anything  green.     Readers 
have  written  to  us  complaining  that  they  will  even  eat  young 
dahlias  and  young  chrysanthemtmis,  if  given  half  a  chance. 
It  is  also  true  that  they  will  multiplj'  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.     Hundreds    of    thousands    of   British    householders 
have  realised  during  the  past  two  years  how  it  was  that 
the  introduction  of  a  few  pairs  of  rabbits  in  Australia  resulted 
in  the  conversion  of  Australia  into  a  continent  of  burrows. 
The  breakdown  occurs  in  the  last  argument.     That  rabbits 
can  be  eaten  cannot  be  disputed  ;    that  they  are  excellent 
eating  is  also  beyond  question  ;    that  they  were,  as  food, 
unjustly  despised  before  the  war  is  now  admitted  by  all. 
But  the  grand  dfficulty  is  that  the  ordinary  Briton,  being  a 
creature  of  sentiment,  and  not  a  slave  of  logic,  cannot  bring 
himself  to  slay  and  devour  his  pets.     At  this  moment  all 
over,  England  there  are  millions  of  Belgian  hares  and  less 
distinguished  rodents  which  nibble  greens  all  day  long,  and 
which  can  live  in  the  comfortable  assurance  of  dying  a  natural 
death.     The  simple  reason  is  that  the  chUdren  have  given 
them  names  like  P^ter,  Marguerite,  and  Ann  Veronica,  that 
the  whole  household  has  been  accustomed  to  feed  them  by 
hand,  and  that  when  it  comes  to  the  point  of  killing  them 
for  food  people  can  no  more  bring  themselves  to  it  than  they 
could  bring   themselves   to   the  point   of  assassinating   the 
domestic  cat.     We  have  come  up  against  the  primary  affec- 
tions oi  iliankind  ;    and  we  must  recognise  that  it  is  highly 
fortunate  that  sheep  and  bullocks  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
reared  in  suburban  gardens  and  by  the  domestic  hearth. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE   BELLOC 

The   Club  and  the  Sword 
Four  Phases  of  the  Allied  Offensive 


WHAT  is  happening  ? 
We  all  know  that  things  have  taken  a  turn 
— but  they  need  explanation.  We  all  know 
that  the  initiative  was  recovered  upon  Tliurs- 
day,  July  i8th.  We  all  know  that  from  July 
iSth  onwards  a  running  fire  of  active  engagements  has  been 
lit  by  the  Allied  Higher  Command  at  its  own  pleasure,  and 
against  the  will  of  our  opponents.  We  all  know  that  it 
has  extended  day  by  day  until  it  now  comprises  the  whole 
vast  distance  between  Arras  and  Rheims — 150  miles,  the 
distance  from  London  to  Exeter.  We  all  know  that  each 
successive  increase  in  this  great  action  has  arrived  by  regular 
steps,  none  of  them  sensational  in  scope  or  result.  We  all 
know  that  each  of  them  has  registered  some  advance,  of 
3,  9,  15,  or  20  miles.  We  all  know  that  in  the  process  the 
great  salients  originally  thrust  forw-ard  by  the  German 
offensive  have  been  reduced  and  that  the  enemy  retirement 
continues.     But  what  does  it  mean  ?    What  is  it  leading  to  ? 

To  answer  that  question  accurately  is  of  immediate  prac- 
tical importance.  Upon  our  answer  will  our  view  of  the  war's 
future,  and  therefore  of  our  present  civilian  polic}-,  turn.  If 
we  answer  the  question  wrongly,  if  we  misunderstand  the 
situation,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  a  false  public  opinion  and 
therefore  of  a  false  policy. 

The  German  answer  to  this  question  is  as  follows  :• — 
"Marshal  Foch,  and  the  Allied  forces  under  his  command, 
are  perpetually  trying  to  break,  our  line  and  perpetually 
failing." 

That  answer  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  therefore  of 
appealing  to  the  least  instructed  minds  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  It  has  had  its  echo  here  in  London,  and  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  this  falsehood  should  be  exposed. 

FOCH   ON   THE   ART   OF   WAR 

If  you  will  turn  to  those  "  Lectures  upon  the  Art  of  War  " 
delivered  to  the  French  Staff  College  by  Marshal  Foch  when 
he  was  instructing  there  as  a  colonel,  and  if  you  will  look 
up  page  305  of  the  volume  in  which  these  lectures  are  collected  ■ 
(an  edition  in  Knglish  will  appear  this  autumn — I  here  refer 
to  the  present  French  fourth  edition  of  1917)  you  will  find 
a  very  remarkable  passage. 

The  author  is  speaking  of  Napoleon's  method  in  war,  and 
quoting  a  certain  set  of  orders  issued  by  the  Prussian  General 
Staff  after  their  study  of  Napoleon's  methods  and  during  the 
interval  between  that  general's  retreat  from  Moscow  and  his 
defeat  at  Leipsic.  These  orders  are  drawn  directly  from  a 
study  of  Napoleon's  methods  and  are  but  a  reflection  of 
those  methods  :  Hence  their  value.  Now  the  very  first  of 
these  orders,  which  the  lecturer  quotes  as  the  capital  one 
of  the  series,  concludes  with  these  words : — 

"  W'e  therefore  lay  down  this  principle  :  economise  forces 
while  keeping  the  combat  nourished,  right  up  to  the  moment  when 
we  shall  pass  from  such  a  preparation  to  the  main  attack." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  Prussians  if,  in  spite  of 
their  amazing  victories  of  a  generation  ago  (victories  won 
in  a  few  days  and  absolutely  decisive  against  two  great 
powers,  their  rivals)  they  had  had  the  humility,  that  is,  the 
good  sense,  to  remember  the  lesson  they  had  learnt  sixty 
years  before  at  the  hands  of  their  great  master  and  conqueror. 

This  principle,  "  to  economise  men  but  nourish  the  battle 
up  to  the  hour  of  decision,"  laid  down  by  the  Prussian  Staff 
in  1813,  was  abandoned  after  the  tremendous  successes  of 
1866  and  1870.  After  those  facile  but  stupendous  achieve- 
ments the  Prussians  were,  to  tell  the  truth,  turned  into 
gamblers :  gamblers  who  thought  they  held  loaded  dice,  no 
doubt,  but  still  gamblers.  They  abandoned  caution  which 
they  had  once  possessed  ;  htimour,  its  cousin,  they  had 
never  known.  They  changed  their  theory  of  war  from  a 
lesson  learnt  to  a  new  theory  of  neces.sary  success.  The 
victories  of  1864—70  were  certainly  enough  to  turn  anyone's 
head  with  pride,  and  the  Prussian's  head  is  weak  to  that 
cheap  intoxicant.  At  any  rate  they  did  abandon  the  sound 
principle  of  self-distrust,  and  from  now  and  henceforward 
they  will  pay  the  price. 


THE    RIVAL   THEORIES 

The  complete  and  rapid  triumphs  of  a  generation  ago 
produced  in  the  Prussian  Staff  a  certain  doctrine  of  war  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  Napoleon  taught  (or  rather 
practised),  the  opposite  of  that  out  of  which  this  sentence 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  "  nourish  the  battle  while  econo- 
mising men  and  waiting  the  harvest,"  came. 

From  1866  onwards,  and  quite  apparent  after  1S71,  two 
military'  theories  faced  each  other  in  Europe.  They  may 
be  called  the  theory  of  the  Club,  and  the  theory  of  the  Sword. 

The  first  was  that  of  modern  Prussia.  The  second  was 
that  of  the  continuous  tradition  (with  Napoleon  as  its 
fountain  head),  which  the  French  conceived  and  which 
inspired  them  throughout  all  the  strain  of  this  mortal  cam- 
paign, until  that  great  date  five  weeks  ago,  when  the  war 
changed  its  face. 

The  contrasting  roots  of  those  opposing  theories  are,  in 
the  one  case,  that  of  Prussia,  a  preconceived  superiority  in 
men,  in  material,  in  rapidity,  in  moral,  in  every  element  of 
fighting  power.  Such  superiority  being  taken  for  granted, 
the  enemy's  plan,  or  supposed  plan,  is  neglected.  The  whole 
weight  of  the  superior  instrument  bears  down  upon  his  victim. 
The  effect  is  immediate  ;  the  consequences  of  the  blow  rapid 
and  irrecoverable.  There  is  no  alternative  in  case  of  tem- 
porary inferiority,  except  a  brute  and  sullen  defensive.  If 
the  club  does  not  completely  down  its  victim,  the  user  of  the 
club  knows  of  no  method  but  a  wall  or  thicket  behind  which 
to  recover  :  A  space  of  time  in  which  he  can  lift  the  club 
again  to  swing  it.  He  takes  a  long  time,  he  strikes  again. 
If  he  fails  again,  again  he  pauses,  and  recuperates  at  length. 
It  is  a  method  excellent  if,  though  the  stupider,  you  can  be 
sure  of  always  being  the  stronger.  It  is  a  method  fatal  to 
you  in  a  struggle  with  one  who,  though  weaker,  has  better 
intelligence,  and  may  at  last  become  stronger  as  well. 

If  you  follow  this  war  in  the  West,  you  will  fmd  that  such 
a  conception  underlies  all  that  Prussia  has  done.  She  has 
struck  enormous  blows  as  heavily  and  as  suddenly  as  pos- 
sible, with  little  concei^n  for  what  an  inferior  opponent  riiight 
have  in  mind.  Her  generals,  were  not  greatly  concerned  to 
penetrate  the  plan  of  those  against  them,  for  that  plan — 
they  said — would  cease  to  exist  once  the  staggering  blow 
had  got  home — that  is,  in  a  few  hours  after  the  launching 
of  a  great  offensive. 

Did  the  blow  fail  ?  Well,  then,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  stand  strictly  upon  the  mere  defensive,  again  not 
worrying  over-much  about  the  opponent's  mind.  They  were 
still  superior.  They  had  but  to  recover  time  and  oppor- 
tunity in  which  to  create  a  superiority  in  force,  to  lift  the  club 
again  for  a  crushing  blow.  Every  single  act  upon  their  side 
in  the  drama  of  the  last  four  years  on  the  West  has  been  of 
that  nature  :  Charleroi,  Ypres,  Verdun,  Caporetto,  St.  Quen- 
tin,  The  Chemin  des  Dames,  and  this  last  hopeless  breakdown 
before  Rheims. 

Now  the  opposing  theory  of  the  French  General  Staff  is 
almost  exactly  the  converse.  It  precedes  from  the  precon- 
ception that  your  enemy  may  be  stronger  than  yourself. 
Not  that  he  is  stronger,  still  less  that  he  will  always  be  stronger  ; 
but  that  unless  you  have  designed  for  the  phase  in  which  he 
may  be  stronger,  you  are  not  possessed  of  the  art  of  war  at  all. 

The  Napoleonic  tradition  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
whereas  anybody  ought  to  succeed  with  a  crushing  superi- 
ority, art  consists  in  coming  out  to  handle  the  affair  whilst 
still  inferior,  and  especially  in  knowing  how  to  pass  that 
difficult  bridge  between  defence  and  offence,  which  is  the 
critical  turning  point  of  every  conflict.  It  has  two  chapters  : 
How  to  pass  from  mere  deffence  to  a  cautious  offence  in  the 
first  crisis  of  the  change  ;  how  to  pass  from  partial  offence 
to  main  offence  in  the  last  and  decisive  crisis  of  the  change. 
From  this  tradition,  which  I  have  called  the  tradition  of  the 
sword  as  opposed  to  the  tradition  of  the  club,  and  which  is 
(it  would  seem)  the  tradition  of  civilisation  as  opposed  to 
the  tradition  of  the  barbarian — the  tradition  of  manoeuvre 
in  all  ages  as  opposed  to  the  tradition  of  rush — there  arise 
many  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  in  war. 
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The  first  prinnple  is  a  perpetual  study  of  your  opponent's 
mind,  and  a  continued  effort  to  mould  that  mind  to  your 
own  :  to  make  it  conform  to  your  will  (sooner  or  later)  by 
process  and  by  degree. 

There  is  again  the  very  fruitful  principle  qI  the  double 
reserve  ;  a  smaller  reserve  for  nourishing  the  front,  and  a 
larger  reserve  for  delivering  the  final  blow. 

Now  at  a  certain  stage  (tactical  in  an  action,  strat^ical  in 
a  campaign),  there  will  arise,  from  the  very  nature  of  this 
■school  of  war,  the  principle  which  we  have  just  quoted  from 
the  lectures  of  Foch,  and  which  the  Prussians  would  have 
done  so  well  to  remember,  but  have  forgotten.  There  is  a 
phase  in  which — whether  because  you  have  not  sufficient 
strength,  or  because  the  enemy  is  not  yet  sufficiently  ex- 
hausted, or  because  you  have  not  yet  reached  the  dispositions 
of  ground  on  which  your  last  action  can  be  successfully 
engaged — there  is  a  moment,  I  say,  of  such  a  sort  that, 
although  you  are  in  the  ascendant,  although  you  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  initiative  (and  already  perhaps  of  superior 
forces),  you  are  still  only  preparing  your  decisive  stroke.' 

Throughout  such  a  phase  it  is  that  you  are  governed  by 
the  great  principle  quoted  above  :  "  While  economising  your 
forces,  keep  the  battle  nourished  until  the  moment  ifhen  you 
stiall  pass  to  the  principal  attack." 

That,  in  detail  as  in  general  plan,  has  been  the  whole  te.xt 
of  the  Allied  movements  since  the  i8th  of  July. 

FOUR    PHASES    OF   THE    ATTACK 

With  the  initiative  fully  possessed,  with  the  enemy  com- 
pelled to  conform  to  the  movements  of  this  opponent,  and 
to  that  opponent's  will,  that  opponent  has  made  no  effort 
anywhere  to  reach  a  decision.  The  .-Xllied  Higher  Command 
has  nowhere  attempted  a  rupture  of  the  line  ;  it  has  nowhere 
■risked  those  great  bodies  which  must  be  risked  when  the  final 
throw  is  made ;  it  has  attacked  methodically,  delib:rately, 
and  continuously,  zeith  limited  objectives,  with  limited 
forces,  upon  limited  fronts.  It  has  never  taken  more  than 
twenty  miles  of  front  for  any  one  effort  ;  rarely  more  than 
twenty  divisions.  In  the  case  of  each  action  it  has  developed 
that  action  step  by  step  in  successive  days,  slowly  (but 
regularlv  and  fatally)  extending  the  line  engaged.  The 
Allied  Higher  Command  has  "nourished  the  battle."  Witli 
what  success,  an  examination  of  these  five  weeks  will  show  ; 
with  what  fruits  the  future  will  determine. 

I  print  upon  the  opposite  page  the  successive  phases  into 
■which  the  front  of  the  Allied  attack  has  been  set  "on  fire" 
all  the  way  from  Rheims  to  Arras.  I  think  that  anyone 
following  those  successive  phases  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  not  only  show  one  united  plan,  but  that  this  plan  has 
passed  from  suctess  to  success,  pnd  that  its  development  is 
regularly  proceeding. 

There  have  been  four  steps.  In  the  old  days  when  actions 
were  limited,  each  might  have  been  given  its  local  name. 
As  it  is  we  will  call  them,  for  convenience,  (i)  The  second 
Battle  of  the  Marne  (July  i8th- August  5th),  (2)  the  Third 
Battle  of  the  Somme  (August  8th-i7th)  (3)  Mangin's  Battle 
of  the  Lower  Aisne  (August  I7th-20th),  and  (4)  the  Battle 

of  the  Ancre  (August  21st ).     We  are  about  to  see  how 

€ach  supplemented  the  last,  until  the  whole  line  between 
Arras  and  Rheims  was  engaged. 

1.— SECOND   BATTLE   OF   THE   MARNE 

The  first  step  in  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Marne  began 
upon  July  i8th,  and  ended  in  the  first  days  of  August.  It 
consisted  in  reducing  the  great  salient  which  ran  from  in 
front  of  Rheims  round  through  Dormans  and  Chateau- 
Thierry  to  Soissons.  This  great  action  drew  from  the  enemy ,'s 
reserve  of  perhaps  sixty  divisions  (thirty  of  which  lay  imme- 
diately to  his  north)  at  least  twenty.  It  fully  occupied  liis 
energies  while  it  was  in  progress.  He  saved  himself  from 
disaster  by  the  calling  in  of  twenty  of  those  reserve  divisions. 
He  was  completely  unable,  during  such  a  turmoil  to  reorganise 
his  forces,  and  the  talk  one  heard  of  another  offensive  of  his 
being  still  possible  elsewhere  was  mere  folly. 

The  Marne  salient,  I  say,  was  reduced  by  the  early  days 
of  August,  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  first  step. 

The  numbers  engaged  upon  the  Allied  side  in  this  operation 
had  not  been  excessive.  The  total  number  of  divisions 
— French,  English,  American,  Italian — had  been  less  than 
the  enemies'.  There  had  been  no  attempt  anywhere  at 
breaking  a  line.  Limited  objectives  were  set  even  in  the 
first  day  of  surprise.  Though  the  operation  yielded  manj' 
hundreds  of  guns  and  rhany  thousands  of  prisoners,  the 
enemy  could,  if  he  chose,  represent  the  whole  of  it  as  an 
orderly  retr(^at  upon  his  part,  and  as  the  saving  of  his  army 
from  a  moment  of  great  peril,  due  to  bemg  caught  unawares. 


So  could  the  enemy  represent  it,  or  his  admirers.  But 
if  we  want  to  understand  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Allied 
Higher  Command,  let  us  see  what  followed. 

Any  great  risking  of  men,  any  too  violent  effort  in  this 
early  stage  (let  alone  any  attempt  at  a  rupture  of  the  line, 
which  was  never  attempted  or  thought  of)  would,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  enemy  to  Vcsle,  and  the  straightening  out 
of  the  Marne  salient,  have  left  the  Allied  command  unable 
to  resume  the  attack  unt  1  after  a  long  pause.  So  it  had  been 
after  the  German  exhaustion  on  the  Lys — a  pause  of  a  month 
between  that  and  the  attack  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  So  it 
had  been  after  the  German  check  on  the  Matz — a  pause  of 
a  month  between  that  and  the  great  fifty-mile  attack  east 
and  west  of  Rheims. 

Instead  of  such  a  pause,  you  get,  after  an  interval  of  three 
days,  the  launching  of  the  second  attack  or  step  in  the  Allied 
counter-attack.     Its  gradual  process  is  extremely  significant. 

The  front  of  the  first  successful  step,  after  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  back  to  the  heights  of  the  Vesle,  was  one  of 
rather  more  than  25  miles.  Its  western  extremity  lay  before 
Soissons.  More  than  50  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies,  between 
60  and  70  along  the  sinuous  front,  north  of  Montdidier,  the 
village  of  Braches  marked  the  left  centre  of  the  French 
1st  Army.  Three  miles  further  on  the  British  4tl"i  Anny 
took  up  the  line,  which,  for  the  purposes  of  this  action,  we 
need  not  follow  further  than  the  village  of  Ville  on  the  Ancre, 
south  of  Albert. 

2.— THIRD    BATTLE    OF   THE   SOMME 

At  daybreak  upon  August  <Sth — only  three  days  after  the 
line  on  the  Vesle  had  been  stabilised  for  the  moment — this 
British  Fourth  Army  and  this  portion  of  the  French  ist 
Army,  both  under  the  command  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  opened 
the  first  phase  of  the  second  step. 

The  British  effected  a  complete  surprise.  The  French, 
with  less  rapidity,  carried  on  the  extension  of  the  line  ;  and 
by  the  end  of  that  first  day,.  Thursday,  August  8th,  the 
whole  front  was  so  far  advanced  that  Amiens  was  out  of 
enemy  range,  and  in  places  the  British  troops  had  gone 
forward  nine  miles.  But  note  that  the  whole  thing  was  on 
a  severely  defined  scale  ;  the  sector  short,  the  numbers  of 
attack  limited,  the  objectives  strictly  defined  to  a  compara- 
tively narrow  belt  of  country.  There  was  none  of  that 
extended  front  and  simultaneous  movement  of  very  large 
bodies  which  would  be  necessary  for  an  attempted  rupture 
of  the  German  line. 

The  riext  day— Friday,  August  qth — the  second  phase 
was  opened  by  the  bringing  in  of  the  whole  French  ist  Anny, 
the  surrounding  of  Montdidier,  and  the  extension  of  the 
new  front  from  20  to  nearer  35  miles. 

The  third  phase  of  this  second  step  opened  on  Saturday, 
August  loth,  and  continued  for  a  full  week  following.  It 
saw  the  entry  of  the  French  3rd  Army  on  the  right  of  the 
ist  and  the  attack  now  well  alight  for  40  miles — all  the  way 
from  in  front  of  Ribecourt  to  Ville  upon  the  Ancre. 

Note  how  the  front  regularly  extends  ;  how  sector  after 
sector  is  deliberately  involved  ;  how  each  attack  is  successive 
to  the  last  in  a  particular  order  ;  how  there  is  an  absence  of 
any  movement  upon  that  largest  scale,  and  in  that  immediate 
manner  which  denotes  final  action  and  the  attempt  at  a 
decision. 

At  the  end  of  this  third  phase  in  the  second  step — that  is, 
round  about  August  17th — after  what  may  be  called  the 
Third  Battle  of  the  Somme  had  lasted  nine  or  ten  days, 
you  again  have  the  appearance  of  stabilisation.  The  enemy 
once  more  begins  to  talk  of  our  failure,  as  though  the  Allied 
Higher  Command  had  made  a  great  throw  and  fallen  back 
— or,  rather,  stood  to  arms — exhausted.  But  it  was  only 
the  second  step  which  had  ended  "  according  to  plan."  There 
was  more  to  come — much  more. 

Between  the  right  of  the  French  3rd  .\rmy,  thus  apparently 
held  upon  the  Lassigny  Hills,  and  the  left  of  the  AUied  front 
by  Soissons  opposed  to  the  line  of  the  Vesle  which  the  Germans 
had  taken  up  after  their  retreat  from  the  Marne,  there  was 
a  distance  of  from  16  to  20  miles. 

In  this  gap  lay,  hitherto  quiescent,  the  loth  French  Army, 
under  General  Mangin. 

3.— MANGIN'S   BATTLE   OF   THE   AISNE 

The  third  step  opened  with  Mangin's  deliberately  choosing 
two  very  short  sectors  for  attack,  and  (upon  August  17th 
and  i8th)  advancing  on  these  no  more  than  a  mile,  and 
taking  no  more  than  2,000  prisoners  and  a  few  guns. 

The  enemy  had  his  choice  whether  he  would  reinforce 
this  now  openly  threatened  new  sector  or  not.  But  the  line 
he  was  actively  defending  was  already  grievously  extended. 
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and  the  request  ol  the  general  opposite  Mangin  for  rein- 
forcement was  at  first  refused.  Upon  August  igth  Mangin 
and  his  loth  Army  went  forward  along  the  whole  line  of 
i6  miles,  and  picked  up  some  8,ooo  prisoners  and  200  guns. 
The  enemy  had  already  taken  44  divisions  from  his  reserve 
of  60  to  try  to  stop  the  gaps,  first  on  the  Marne  salient, 
and  then  on  the  Somme.  He  was,  too  late,  reluctantly 
spared  another  three*  to  try  to  stop  Mangin.  but  he  failed  to 
do  so.  On  August  20th  Mangin  reached  the  Ailette,  and  was 
posted  upon  that  Hill  of  Cuts  from  which  he  overlooked  the 
whole  of  the  Oise  Valley,  could  shell  the  road  supplying  Noyon 
at  short  range,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  fall  back  from 
Lassigny  behind  the  Divette.  The  3rd  French  Army  on 
Mangin's  left  was  now  fighting,  with  its  right  well  in  contact 
wTth  Mangin,  and  when  this  third  step  in  the  counter-offen- 
sive came  to  an  end  (upon  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  August 
2oth),  you  had  the  whole  line  now  engaged  from  Rheims  to 
Ville  on  the  Ancre,  a  distance  of  well  over  no  miles.  For 
the  third  time  the  enemy  might  have  imagined  that  these 
efforts  had  reached  their  term  ;  but  he  was  yet  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  that  first  phrase  in  that  formula  :  he  had  himself 
abandoned  "economy  in  men."  "Economy  in  men  while 
you  nourish  the  battle,  and  await  the  chance  of  the  final 
"blow." 

Mangin,  I  say,  upon  the  Ailette,  in  front  of  Noyon,  came 
to  a  halt  upon  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  August  20th. 

4.— THE    BATTLE    OF   THE    ANCRE 

Upon  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  21st,  Byng,  with 
the  British  3rd  Army,  50  miles  away  to  the  North  of  the  neareet 
point  of  Mangin's  movement,  struck — again  upon  a  limited 
sector  and,  again  with  limited  objectives — in  front  of  Bapaume. 

This  fourth  blow  was  developed  precisely  as  the  others 
had  been.  Byng's  attack  at  dawn  involved  only  7  miles  of 
front.  It  was  only  later  in  the  day  extended  to  10.  It 
covered  on  the  first  day  only  some  2  or  3  miles  of  advance  ; 
it  counted  but  very  few  guns  and  less  than  3,000  prisoners. 

In  spite  of  their  experience  of  now  more  than  a  month 
the  enemy  still  spoke  of  this  initial  movement  in  the  fourth  step 
as  a  reverse  for  the  Allies,  because  they  had  gone  no  further 

♦Including  the  Alpine  Corps,  excellent  troops,  last  seen  at  Kemmel 
in  April  and  since  then  rested. 


and  had  taken  no  more.  "They  had  aimed  at  Bapaume 
and  failed."  The  Times  repeated  that  folly.  But  the  next 
day  and  the  next  and  the  dav  after,  the  lesson  both  Prussia 
and  The  Times  should  already  have  thoroughly  learnt 
was  rubbed  in.  On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  August  21st 
there  still  remained  on  this  long  front  between  Arras  and 
Rheims  one  quiescent  sector,  that  of  Albert.  On  Thursday, 
22nd,  and  Friday,  the  23rd,  General  Byng's  right,  the  right 
that  is  of  tlie  British  3rd  Army,  extended  the  sector  of 
fighting  southward.  On  Saturday  there  was  a  movement 
forward  everywhere  right  down  to  the  Somme,  and  by  that 
night  the  development  of  the  fourth  step  in  the  great  Allied 
counter-offensive  found  the  British  immediately  outside  the 
ruins  of  Bapaume  ;  to  the  north  of  that  town  and  east  of 
it,  as  far  forward  as  Croisilles ;  in  possession  of  .Albert  in 
the  south  west ;  and  counting  14,000  prisoners  in  the  three  days. 
At  this  point  the  dispatches  of  Sunday  come  to  an  end, 
but  they  are  sufficient.  The  plan  is  still  proceeding  ;  the 
area  of  battle  and  of  advance  continues  to  increase. 

THE    NET    RESULTS 

Between  110,000  and  120,000  prisoners  remain  in  Allied 
hands,  to  represent  the  operations  for  five  weeks  ;  just  on 
2,000  guns  similarly  mark  their  success.  The  guns  can  be 
replaced,  and  prisoners,  even  so  numerous,  represent  but 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  infantry  opposed  to  us  between  the 
Alps  and  the  sea.  Far  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  in  so 
short  a  time  we  have  drawn  all  the  enemy's  available  reserves 
— that  is,  fresh  divisions— into  the  fight ;  that  the  whole 
has  been  conducted  with  a  carefully  regulated  limit  in  the 
numbers  engaged,  and  that  step  after  step  and  phase  after 
phase  the  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  our  form  of  battle, 
and  to  see  us  retain  the  initiative.  We  can  use  it  in  future 
as  we  will. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Look  at  these  sketches,  and  note  how 
the  line  in  its  largest  extent  at  the  conclusion  of  last  Sunday, 
when  all  the  right  of  the  3rd  Army  was  engaged,  and  when, 
from  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Arras  to  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  Rheims,  all  the  150  miles  of  front  were  alive,  there 
still  remained  those  two  quiescent  but  menacing  flanks 
from  Rheims  to  the  Argonne,  from  Arras  to  Ypres  and  to 
the  marshes  of  the  Yser. 


3rd.7bne. 

4tk  Jane,  exf^nsion  of 
Suxiday,  Au^-2Sth  \  \ 
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The  Baffled   Pirates:      By  Arthur  Pollen 

A  Review  of  the  Submarine  War,  and  the  Changes  in  the  German  Admiralty 


THE  loss  (jf  ships  in  the  month  of  July  was  greater 
by  over  30,000. tons  than  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  increase  in  the  British  loss  is  about  11,000 
tons,  and  in  the  allied  and  neutral  lo^  nearly 
20,000.  These  results  have  been  given  to  the 
public  as  "somewhat  "  or  "very"  disappointing.  Kut  is  this 
quite  just  to  those  who  are  running  the  anti-submarine 
campaign  ?  The  figures  certainly  have  not  disappoihted  me, 
for  the  circumstances  being  what  they  are,  the  losses  are 
very  considerably  less  than  I  e.xpected.  These  circumstances 
may  be  grouped  under  six  headings. 

1.  British  losses  are  up  11,000  tons;  allied  and  neutral 
nearly  20,000.  But  the  losses  include  the  Justicia,  whose 
gross  tonnage  exceeds  the  total  increase  both  lor  British 
and  for  neutral  and  Allied  shipping.  Had  Justicia  been  of 
the  average  displacement  of  the  ships  sunk  in  1917,  which 
was  less  tlian  4,000  tons,  British  losses  would  be  18,000  tons 
less  than  the  June  losses,  and  total  losses  within  4,000  tons 
of  that  month.  If  we  are  to  regard  the  tonnage  lost  as  a 
measure  of  the  efficiency  of  our  defensive  campaign,  then 
we  must  distinguish  when  a  ship  of  exceptional  tonnage  is 
included.  If  the  measure  were  not  tonnage,  but  the  number 
of  successful  attacks,  there  probably  would  be  nothing  to 
choose  between  July  and  June. 

2.  Three  weeks  ago  I  warned  the  readers  of  this  journal 
that  one  of  the  German  repljes  to  the  offensive  that  Marshal 
Foch  had  then  just  begun  would  have  to  be  a  greater  effort 
at  sea.  It  was,  therefore,  fully  to  be  expected  that  the 
enemy  would  push  his  submarine  activity  to  the  utmost, 
and  that  commanders  and  crews  would  have  every  induce- 
ment held  out  to  them  to  face  greater  risks  and,  at  any  cost, 
to  get  better  results.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  another 
factor  not  less  powerful  that  was  making  for  an  increased 
submarine  activity.  It  was  precisely  in  July  that  the  agita- 
tion against  Holtzendorff  was  coming  to  a  head.  He  had, 
therefore,  every  motive  for  doing  his  utmost  to  justify  the 
policy  of  which  for  two  and  a  half  years  he  had  been  the 
protagonist.  Viewing  the  position,  then,  from  the  point  of  . 
view  both  of  the  enemy's  general  necessity  and  of  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  Admiralty  Staff,  at  least  half  of  the  period 
under  review  was  one  likely  to  see  the  enemy's  maximum 
offensive  effort. 

But  to  this  it  must  be  added  that  July  was  also  a  period  of 
our  minimum  effort.  The  public  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  March  offensive  incited  our  gallant  allies  in  America 
to  send  men  over  both  to  this  country  and  France  in  such 
numbers  as  have  never  before  been  contemplated.  We 
know  that  month  after  month  an  average  of  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men  left  the  American  ports  and  landed  safely 
in  British  and  French  ports.  We  also  know  that  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  these  were  brought  in  British  ships,  and  that 
80  per  cent,  of  all  the  ships  bringing  troops  were  convoyed 
and  protected  by  the  Royal  Navy.  Now,  the  convoying 
and  protective  forces — cruisers,  sloops,  and  destroyers^ 
suffer  from  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  lamented  Sir  Boyle 
Roche.  They  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  though  aircraft  are  more  like  birds  than  anything  that 
eloquent  Hibernian  had  ever  dreamed  of,  they,  too,  arc 
subject  to  a  similar  limitation.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
American  troops,  their  transports  and  their  supplies,  are  a 
first  charge  on  our  defensive  organisation.  The  marvel  is 
this  :  That  this  organisation  had  greatly  expanded  we  all  took 
for  granted.  But  now  it  seems  to  have  found  itself  equal  to 
q\iadrupling  the  shepherding  of  the  army  that  is  to  win  the  war, 
while  maintaining  to  the  full  the  care  of  our  own,  the  neutral 
and  the  Allied  vessels  that  are  engaged  in  the  general  business 
of  supply.  Note  that  the  period  has  not  been  marked  by 
the  loss  of  a  single  troop-laden  transport.  Those  that  have 
suffered,  such  as  the  Justicia  herself,  have  been  returning 
empty  for  more  troops.  The  convoying,  then,  has  been 
thoroughly  done — without  our  merchant  shipping  having 
been  correspondingly  exposed  I  The  submarines  have  during 
the  last  three  months,  and  especially  during  July,  had  a 
better  field  than  at  any  time  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
surprising  that  they  have  not  made  better  use  of  it. 

3.  To  the  foregoing  must  be  added  another  circumstance, 
and  it  is  this.  July  was  a  period  of  the  longest  daylight 
— and  of  the  most  luminous  daylight — of  any  period  of  the 
year  except  June  ;  and,  except  for  brief  intervals,  it  was 
marked  by  continuous  fine  weather,  the  two  combining  to 
make  very  favourable  conditions  for  submarine  work. 


4.  It  has  been  said — and  no  doubt  with  justice — that  the 
toll  we  have  taken,  principally  ^y  mine  and  depth  charge, 
of  German  submarines  has  told  upon  the  morale  and  resolu- 
tion of  their  crews.  But  we  should  be  deceiving  ourselves 
altogether  if  we  supposed  that  that  morale,  in  spite  of  so 
adverse  an  influence,  was  not  still  exceedingly  high.  Every- 
thing combines  to  show  us,  indeed,  that,  whatever  the  diffi- 
culty the  enemy  may  have  in  finding  crews  still  eager  for  the 
work,  that  he  is  nevertheless  still  finding  them.  And  we 
should  bear  in  mind  also  that  whatever  he  may  lose,  whatever 
weakness  he  may  feel  from  the  crew  difficulty,  may  be  more 
than  compensated  by  a  growth  of  the  skill  and  experience  of 
his  U-boat  captains.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
losses  by  submarine  have  seldom  been  proportional  to  the 
number  of  submarines  engaged.  But  it  has  never  been  in 
doubt  that  the  results  got  by  each  submarine  are  propor- 
tional to  the  skill,  the  nerve,  and  the  resource  with  which 
it  is  handled.  By  this  time  the  general  character  of  our 
defensive  measures  is  probably  very  thoroughly  understood 
by  all  the  pirate  leaders  ;  and,  heavy  as  is  the  toll  we  take  of 
them,  it  stands  to  reason  that  we  are  more  likely  to  get  the 
less  skilful  than  the  more  skilful,  because  the  evasion  of  risk 
is,  after  all,  the  first  condition  of  submarine  success.  Until, 
then,  the  career  of  the  U-boat  is  summarily  stopped  by  such 
physical  obstacles  as  mines,  which  no  ingenuity  can  over- 
come or  circumvent,  it  is  to  be  e.xpected  that  the  reduction 
in  numbers  of  U-boats  may  be  balanced  by  a  growth  in  the 
skill  with  which  the  survivors  are  handled,  and  this,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  crews  of  sufficient 
resolution  to  start  in  the  business  at  all,  may  be  considerable. 

This  advance  in  skill  and  'resource  of  submarine  captains 
— if,  as  I  suppose,  it  really  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  case — 
would  show  itself  principally  in  getting  ships  out  of  convoys, 
in  defiance  of  the  convoys'  protective  forces.  In  the  first 
six  months  after  the  convoy  principle  was  adopted  only 
I J  per  cent,  of  ships  so  protected  were  sunk.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  the  figure  is  now.  For  what  it  is 
worth,  the  Germans  claim  it  has  altered  in  their  favour. 

5.  Another  material  point  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  in  the  month  of  July  7,718,898  gross  tons  of  shipping 
entered  or  cleared  our  ports,  from  and  to  ports  over  sea. 
This  is  by  much  the  highest  tonnage  recorded,  except  in 
the  month  of  May,  when  the  British  loss  was  more  than 
50,000  tons  greater  than  in  July  and  the  Allied  loss  only 
4,000  tons  less.  It  is  not  unscientific  to  measure  the  success 
of  our  defensive  by  the  number  of  targets  exposed  to  attack. 
On  this  test  the  July  returns  are  certainly  satisfactory. 

6.  Finally,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  defensive 
campaign  does  not  take  the  form  of  protecting  'each  ship 
from  its  start  till  it  enters  into  port.  The  policy  is  one, 
partly  of  protecting  ships,  partly  of  protecting  areas.  The 
application  of  this  will  become  very  apparent  if  we  look 
back  to  page  14  of  the  issue  of  Land  &  Water  of  August  8th, 
whereon  wiU  be  found  an  outline  map  in  Mr.  Whitaker's 
article,  showing  the  sinkings  round  these  islands  in  the 
month  of  April  last  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
main  areas  are  south-west  of  Ireland  and,  diagonally  opposite 
to  it  another  between,  let  us  say,  Aberdeen  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber.  The  area  south  of  Ireland  covers  the  western 
ends  of  the  Atlantic  laries  ;  the  northern  area  the  centring 
points  of  the  North  Sea  trade.  When  the  American  destroyers 
came  to  this  side  they  were  stationed,  as  all  the  world  now 
knows,  at  Queenstown,  and  it  was  their  particular  function 
to  defend  ships  coming  in  from  the  Atlantic  into  European 
waters.  Here,  in  co-operation  with  a  large  number  of  British 
craft,  they  very  soon  effected  a  marked  cha.nge  in  the  position. 
Almost  simultaneously  there  grew  up  French  bases  also,  a 
very  necessary  precaution  in  view  not  only  of  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  the  Atlantic  trade,  but  the  trans- 
portation services  of  the  American  Army.  The  measures 
taken  in  this  area  have  met  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 
Speaking  from  memory,  only  one  transport  with  men  on 
board  has  Ir^een  sunk,  and  the  improved  conditions  of  the 
Atlantic  trade  can  be  gathered  from  the  fall  in  the  rate  of 
underwriting.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  effect  of  the 
recent  quadrupling  of  the  importation  of  American  Army 
units  has  been  to  bring  about  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  number  of  protective  craft  in  this  area.  The  effect  of 
this  is  not  only  to  make  each  transport  safer  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  it  has  made  the  whole  area  safer. 

The  tendency,  then,  of  the  events  of  the  last  three  months 
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would  be  towards  driving  the  submarines  to  another  field  ; 
and  this  would,  in  all  probability,  mean  to  their  other  main 
field,  namely,  the  area  off  our  north-eastern  ports.  Wliethcr 
this  has  been  so  or  not,  only  accurate  information  could 
confirm,  but  the  tendency  must  be  that  way,  and  a  change 
in  the  venue  of  the  attack  would  necessitate  a  change  in  the 
organisation  of  the  defence.  This  would  involve  not  merely 
a  new  bringing  together  of  material,  but  the  alteration  and 
extension  of  the  commands,  now  more  deeply  involved  than 
they  formerly  were.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  exactly 
changes  such  as-  these  that  are  the  slowest  to  materialise. 
It  would  seem  probable,  then,  that  the  enormous  American 
military  development  has  tended  very  largely  to  change 
the  character  of  the  submarine  war,  that  this  in  turn  has 
called  for  a  regrouping  of  our  commands  with  all  the  changes 
and  developments  and  extensions  and  st&fi  and  personnel 
necessitated  by  it,  and  that  these  things  in  turn  take  time 
before  they  can  be  brought  into  efficient  working  order. 

These  six  considerations  tend,  it  seems  to  me,  to  put  a 
very  different  complexion  to  the  July  returns  than  the  bare 
figures  themselves  convey.  To  dwell  only  on  the  increase 
in  losses  without  giving  due  weight  to  these  matters,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  situation  altogether. 

Finally,  the  following  figures  might  profitably  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  average  monthly  British  loss  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  was  232,500  tons.  In  tl)e  second  quarter  it  was 
208,000  tons.  In  July  the  actual  loss  was  176,000  tons. 
But  for  the  Juslicia,  it  would  have  been,  let  us  say,  160,000 
tons — practically  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  average  of  four 
months  ago.  This  is  not  a  showing  for  which  those  who 
are  responsible  need  apologise. 

I  make  no  apology  for  returning  to  the  subject  of  the 
enemy's  sea  dilemma,  which  I  discussed  last  week.  The 
discussion  arose  out  of  the  supercession  of  von  Holtzendorff 
by  Admiral  Scheer,  and  the  inference  drawn  by.  British  naval 
writers  that  the  latter's  policy  would  be  one  of  fleet  initiative. 
We  saw  that  the  factor  favourable  to  such  a  policy  was  the 
double  failure  of  the  submarine.  First,  it  has  not  come  up 
to  the  expectations  which  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and 
von  Holtzendorff  himself  had  so  confidently  predicted  both 
in  1916 — when  the  wise  caution  of  Bethmann-Hollweg  led 
to  the  American  ultimatum  being  respected — and  in  1917, 
when  the  German  Government  decided  to  adopt  ruthlessness, 
even  at  the  cost  of  America  coming  in — the  old  policy  of 
damning  the  consequences.  Secondly,  it  had  been  unable, 
by  sinking  the  transports,  to  stand  the  Americans  off,  once 
they  had  been  provoked  to  fight.  The  factors  against  the 
fleet  coming  out  to  fight  w^ere,  first,  the  faint  probability  of 
surviving  a  sea  battle  ;  next,  the  collapse  of  the  submarine 
war,  which  its  total  destruction  would  involve. 

Since  last  week  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  more  fully 
perusing  the  German  Press  controversies  occasioned  by  the 
Admiralty  changes.  One  gets  the  impression  that  the  position 
is  extraordinarily  involved.  At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  the 
same  forces  that  had  hunted  Kiihlmann  out  of  public  life, 
because  he  was  for  moderation,  had  now  chased  off  von 
Holtzendorff,  not  for  his  want  of  moderation,  but  for  the 
very  moderate  success  of  his  excesses.  Reventlow  and 
company  dance  remorselessly  on  his  prostrate  body,  because 
in  igi6  he,  who  had  taken  Tirpitz's  place  and  actually  began 
the  execution  of  the  Tirpitz  policy,  surrendered  to  Bethmann 
HoUweg,  who  has  never  succeeded  in  living  down  his  unfor- 
tunate speech  about  Belgium,  and  is  now  beyond  the  pale 
of  forgiveness  for  warning  •  his  Emperor  and  countrymen 
against  bringing  the  American  peril  upon  the  Fatherland. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  thing  closer,  we  find  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable background  of  alarm  behind  all  this  unseemly 
triumph  over 'the  fallen  admiral.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
Holtzendorff  had  not  only  promised  that  England  would  be 
starved  in  six  months  :  he  had  also  sworn  that  the  U-boat, 
which  would  put  England  out  of  the  business  of  war,  would 
keep  America  out  of  the  same  business.  It  is  attributed  to 
his  inspiration  that  Stresemann,  a  leading  intellectual  of  the 
Reichstag,  misled  that  eminent  body  by  his  boast  that  every 
ship  at  sea  "was  actually  under  German  control,"  and  that 
the  self-confident  Hegt  announced,  amidst  general  approval, 
that  "the  great  army  over  the  water  cannot  swim  across  the 
water,  neither  can  it  fly  ;  it  will  not  be  able  to  get  to  Europe." 
From  all  of  which  it  appears  that,  just  at  the  time  that 
British _  critics  are  announcing  the  July  losses  somewhat 
reproachfully  as  being  unexpectedly  high,  German  spirits 
are  falling  exceedingly  low  over  the  submarine  two-fold 
failure.  Persius,  the  most  level-headed  writer  of  the  lot, 
sticks  to  his  old  task  and  tries  to  discount  the  extravagant 
hopes  of  those  who  thought  the  submarine  could  do  every- 
thing, and  to  reassure  those  who,  now  that  it  has  neither 
starved  England  nor  kept  America  out,  think  that  it  has 
done  nothing.     He  is,  poor  man,  sick  to  death  of  the  official 


exaggerations  and  the  wild  hopes  these  exaggerations  have 
caused.  A  sailor  himself,  he  is  hot  for  the  honour  of  his 
brothers  of  the  craft.  What  does  it  matter,  he  cries,  whether 
they  have  sunk  600,000  tons  a  month  (which  is  what  the 
Germans  claim)  or  300,000  only  (which  is  more  than  the 
English  Admiralty  allow)  ;  theirs  are  deeds  achieved  in  face 
of  superhuman  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  are  all  of  them 
heroic.  Germany  ought  to  be  grateful,  not  critical.  Persius 
is  under  no  illusion  in  the  matter  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
taking  the  place  of  the  under-sea  boat.  The  latter,  he  main- 
tains, is\  still  Germany's  "most  potent"  sea  weapon. 
Holtzendorff  himself  seems,  on  the  eve  of  his  fall,  to  have 
seen  the  danger  of  too  sharp  a  reaction  of  sentiment  from 
one  form  of  sea  initiative  to  another.  It  was  a  last  despairing 
appeal  to  the  figures  which  he  has  repeated  so  often  that  now 
one  supposes  he  must  believe  them.  P"or  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  he  says,  the  enemy  world  has  been  losing  630,000 
tons  of  shipping  a  month,  and  not  replacing  half  of  it.  At 
the  worst,  the  Allies,  thanks  to  the  submarine,  are  e\-ery 
month  poorer  in  shipping  to  the  tune  of  330,000  tons.  We 
may  look  forward,  he  says,  to  the  future  with  confidence. 
"The  sacrifice  and  devotion  of  out  U-boat  crews  is  to  con- 
tinue and" — note  the  context — "so  also  will  the  untiring 
successful  work  of  our  High  Seas  Fleet,  as  only  it  can  guarantee 
the  carrying  out  of  the  U-boat  war  in  the  necessary  manner, 
IT  ONLY  can  safeguard  our  points  of  support  and  keep  the 
free  routes  to  the  sea  open  to  the  submarines."  Read  this  in 
conjunction  with  what  Persius  says  about  "the  most  potent 
weapon,"  and  we  have  at  least  two  voices  in  Germany  warning 
the  Government  against  jmy  gamble  which  might  lose  the 
Fatherland  not  only  the  fleet,  but  the  submarine  war  as  well. 
The  dilemma  is  indeed  a  serious  one.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  von  Holtzendorff's  figures  are  preposterous.  Allied 
shipping  has  been  on  the  upward  grade  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  before  the  year  is  out  our  combined  resources  should  be 
equal  to  replacing  the  total  existing  net  loss  in  a  very  few 
months'  time.  But  while  this  is  so,  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  the  U-boat  campaign  has  lost  all  value.  If  it  does 
nothing  else,-  it  postpones  the  date  at  which  our  shipping 
resources  will  be  so  great  as  to  relieve  us,  not  from  anxiety, 
which  is  gone  already,  but  from  inconvenience  and  serious 
loss  and  embarrassment,  which  may  continue  for  many 
months  to  come.  Sober  reflection  will  probably  convince 
Scheer,  just  as  it  did  Holtzendorff,  that  to  throvv  the  High 
Seas  Fleet  into  action  now  would  be  to  precipitate  Germany's 
complete  helplessness  on  the -water.  It  is  a  condition  which 
is  doubtless  bound  to  arise.  And  the  great  sea  battle  is  a 
development  which  is  also  probably  bound  to  come  when 
Germany's  land  position  is  desperate. 

Meantime,  the  question  before  Scheer  is  this.  Is  it  possible 
for  him  to  deal  with  the  menace  of  the  continual  inflow  of 
Americans  into  France  without  necessarily  risking  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  German  Fleet  in  a  great  sea  battle  ?  The 
Americans  are  reported  to  be  coming  in  at  a  rate  exceeding 
a  quarter  of  a  million  a  month.  As  a  means  of  preventing 
an  ultimate  American  invasion  of  Germany,  the  U-boat  has 
failed  altogether.  Can  anything  else  be  tried?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  von  Hipper  and  Scheer  came  out 
on  May  31st  and  got  involved  in  the  battle  of  Jutland,  one 
of  the  favourite  subjects  of  naval  speculation  was  whether 
they  had  not  some  ultimate  object  other  than  an  engagement 
with  Sir  David  Beatty.  Were  they  trying  to  cover  the  exit 
of  fast  and  stoutly  armed  raiders  which,  under  the  protection 
of  the  fleets,  could  pass  up  the  Norwegian  coast  and  gain  the 
Atlantic  without  interference  ?  Were  they  trying  to  get 
their  fast  units  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Murman  coast, 
there  perhaps  to  seize  a  Russian  port,  and,  at  any  rate,  to 
cut  off  all  communication  between  Great  Britain  and  Arch- 
angel, thus  completing  the  isolation  of  Russia,  then  a  for- 
midable unit  in  the  war  ? 

Well,  it  is  obvious  that  to-day  Germany  has  a  far  stronger 
motive  for  trying  to  get  fast,  well-armed  units  into  the  open 
sea  than  she  has  ever  had  since  she  committed  the  extra- 
ordinary blunder  of  declining  to  risk  any  of  her  ships  to 
prevent  Lord  French's  forces  landing  in  prance  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war.  That  want  of  courage  perhaps  cost  Germany 
her  first  defeat  on  the  River  Marne.  The  uninterrupted  free 
passage  of  the  sea,  which  the  American  Army  has  enjoyed 
up  to  now,  has  contributed  directly  to  her  second  defeat"  on 
the  same  historic  river.  It  is  already  common  knowledge 
that  an  army  of  very  formidable  dimensions,  hitherto  entirely 
unemployed,  is  now  available  to  Marshal  Foch  for  a  blow, 
the  direction  of  which  the  enemy  cannot  guess.  So  mucli 
the  Americans  have  done  already.  By  this  time  next  year 
their  force  in  France  will  be  at  least  five  times  as  large.  If 
for  a  comparatively  small  stake  the  Germans  were  willing 
to  take  chances  with  their  fleet  in  1916— well,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  stake  is  of- infinitely  higher  value  to-day. 
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The  Turkish  Conspiracy 

By   HENkY    MORGENTHAU 

The   Opening  of  the    Dardanelles  Adventure 

7 'HERE  was  no  knowledge  in  this  coimtry,  at  the  time  of  the  Dardanelles  adventure,  of  the 
state  of  feeling  inside  Turkey  at  the  time,  but  Mr.  Morgenthau,  in  Constantinople,  was  able  to 
see  the  confusion  and  fear  into  which  the  Country,  and  especially  the  capital,  Constantinople,  were 
thrown  by  the  certainty  that  the  Allied  fleet  would  succeed  in  forcing  the  Strait.  The  state 
of  mind   induced   among   the    Turks   and    their    Gennan    mentors   is   admirably   pictured   in   this   article. 


WANGENHEIM  showed  great  anxiety  over  the 
proposei  removal  of  the  Government  to  Eski- 
Shehr.  In  early  January,  when  every  one  was 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Allied  Fleet,  pre- 
parations had  been  made  for  moving  the  Govern- 
ment to  Asia  Minor  ;  and  now  again,  at  the  first  rumbling  of 
the  British  and  French  guns,  the  special  trains  were  prepared 
once  more.  Wangenheim  and  Pallavicini  both  told  me  of 
their  unwillingness  to  accompany  the  Sultan  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  Asia  Minor.  Should  the  Allies  capture  Constanti- 
nople, the  Ambassadors  of  the  Central  Powers  would  find 
themselves  cut  off  from  their  home  countries  and  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  "  The  Turks  could  then  hold  us 
as  hostages,"  said  Wangenheim.  They  urged  Talaat  to 
establish  the  emergency  Government  at  Adrianople,  from 
which  town  they  could  motor  in  and  out  of  Constantinople, 
and  then,  in  case  the  city  were  captured,  they  could  make 
their  escape  home.  The  Turks,  ou  the  other  hand,  refused 
to  adopt  this  suggestion  because  they  feared  an  attack  from 
Bulgaria.  Wangenlieim  and  Pallavicini  now  found  them- 
selves b.?tween  two  fires.  If  they  stayed  in  Constantinople, 
they  would,  naturally,  become  prisoners  of  the  English  and 
French  ;  if  they  went  to  Eski-Shehr,  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
they  would  become  prisoners  of  the  Turks. 

It  all  seems  so  strange  now,  this  conviction  that  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  everybody  then — that  the  success  of 
the  Allied  Fleets  against  the  Dardanelles  was  inevitable  and 
that  the  capture  of  Constantinople  was  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
days.  I  recall  an  animated  discussion  that  took  place  at  the 
American  Embassy  on  the  afternoon  of  February  24th.  Practi- 
cally all  were  on  hand  this  afternoon.  The  first  great  bombard- 
ment of  the  Deirdanelles  had  taken  place  five  days  before  ; 


this  had  practically  destroyed  the  fortifications  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strait.  There  was  naturally  only  one  subject  of 
discussion  :  Would  the  Allied  Fleets  get  through  ?  What 
would  happen  if  they  did  ?  Everybody  expressed  an  opinion- — 
Wangenheim,  Pallavicini,  Garroni,  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
D'Anckarsvard,  the  Swedish  Minister,  Koloucheff,  the  Bul- 
garian Minister,  Kiihlmann,  and  Scharfenberg,  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  German  Embassy,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  Allied  attack  would  succeed.  I  particularly 
remember  Kuhlmann's  attitude.  He  discussed  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  almost  as  though  it  was  something  which 
had  taken  place  already.  The  Persian  Ambassador  showed 
great  anxiety  ;  his  Embassy  stood  not  far  from  the  Sublime 
Porte  ;  he  told  me  that  he  feared  that  the  latter  building 
would  be  bokibarded  and  that  a  few  stray  shots  might  easily 
set  fire  to  his  own  residence,  and  he  asked  if  he  might  move 
his  archives  to  the  American  Embassy.  The  wildest  rumours 
were  afloat ;  we  were  told  that  the  Standard  Oil  Agent  at 
the  Dardanelles  had  counted  seventeen  transports  loaded 
with  troops ;  that  the  warships  had  already  fired  800  shots 
and  had  levelled  all  the  hills  at  the  entrance;  and  that 
Talaat's  bodyguard  had  been  shot — the  implication  being 
that  the  bullet  had  missed  its  intended  victim.  It  was  said 
that  the  whole  Turkish  populace  was  aflame  with  the  fear 
that  the  English  and  the  French,  when  they  reached  the 
city,  would  celebrate  the  event  by  a  wholesale  attack  on 
Turkish  women.  The  latter  reports  were,  of  course,  absurd  ; 
they  were  merely  characteristic  rumours  set  afloat  by  the 
Germans  and  their  Turkish  associates. 

And  in  all  this  exciternent  there  was  one  lonely  and 
despondent  figure — this  was  Talaat.  Whenever  I  saw  him 
in  those  critical  days,  he  was  the  picture  of  desolation  and 


ENVER     AT     HIS     DESK     IN     THE     MINISTRY     OF     WAR 
He  was  the  only  person- ol  importance  who  believed  that  the  Turks  could  keep  the  Allied  Fleet  from  passing  the  Dardanelles 
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defeat.  The  Turks,  like  most  primitive  peoples,  wear  their 
emotions  on  the  surface,  and  with  them  the  transition  from 
exultation  to  despair  ^is  a  short  one.  The  thunder  of  the 
British  guns  at  the  Strait  apparently  spelled  doom  to  Talaat. 
The  letter  carrier  of  Adrianople  seemed  to  have  reached 
the  end  of  his  career.  As  soon  as  the  guns  began  to  fire, 
placards  appeared  on  the  hoardings,  denouncing  Talaat  and 
his  associates  as  responsible  for  all  the  woes  that  had  come 
to  Turkey. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement,  there  was  one  person  ■ 
who  was  apparently  not  at  all  disturbed.  Though  ambas- 
sadors, generals,  and  poli- 
ticians might  anticipate 
the  worst  calamities, 
Enver's  voice  was  re- 
assuring and  quiet.  The 
man's  coolness  and  really 
courageous  spirit  never 
shone  to  better  advantage. 
In  late  December  and 
January,  when  the  city 
had  its  first  fright  over 
the  bombardment,  Enver 
was  fighting  the  Russians 
in  the  Caucasus.  His  ex- 
periences in  this  campaign, 
as  already  described,  had 
been  far  from  glorious. 
Enver  had  left  Constanti- 
nople in  November  to  join 
his  army  an  expectant 
conqueror  ;  he  returned  in 
the  latter  part  of  January, 
the  commander  of  a 
thoroughly  beaten  and  de- 
moralised force.  Such  a 
■disastrous  experience 
would  have  utterly  ruined 
almost  any  other  military 
leader,  and  that  Enver  felt 
his  reverses  keenly  was 
evident  from  the  way  in 
which  he  kept  himself  from 
public  view.  I  had  my 
first  glimpse  of  him  after 
his  return  at  a  concert 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Red  Crescent.  At  this 
affair  Enver  sat  far  back 
in  a  box,  as  though  he  in- 
tended to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  sight ;  it 
was  quite  apparent  that 
he  was  uncertain  as  to  the 
cordiality  of  his  reception 
by  the  public.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  discussed  the 

situation  with  me.  He  was  much  astonished,  he  said,  at  the 
fear  that  so  generally  prevailed,  and  he  was  disgusted  at  the 
preparations  that  had  been  made  to  send  away  the  Sultan 
and  the  Government  and  practically  leave  the  city  a  prey  to 
the  English.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Allied  Fleets 
could  force  the  Dardanelles  ;  he  had  recently  inspected  all 
the  fortifications  and  he  had  every  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  resist  successfully. 

Yet  Enver's  assurance  did  not  satisfv  his  associates.  They 
had  made  all  their  arrangements  for  "the  British  Fleet.  If, 
in  spite  of  the  most  heroic  resistance  the  Turkish  Armies 
could  make,  it  still  seemed  likely  that  the  Allies  were  about 
to  capture  the  city,  the  ruling  powers  had  their  final  plans 
all  prepared.  They  proposed  to  do  to  this  great  capital 
precisely  what  the  Russians  did  to  Moscow,  when  Napoleon 
appeared  before  it. 

"They  will  never  capture  an  existing  city,"  they  told  me, 
"only  a  heap  of  ashes."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  no 
idle  threat.  I  was  told  that  cans  of  petroleum  had  been 
already  secreted  in  all  the  police  stations  and  other  places, 
ready  to  fire  the  town  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  Turks  had 
particularly  marked  for  dynamiting  the  Mosque  of  Santa 
Sophia.  This  building,  which  had  been  a  Christian  church  cen- 
turies before  it  became  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  structures  of  the  vanished  Byzantine  Empire. 
Naturally,  the  suggestion  of  such  an  act  of  vandalism  aroused 
us  all,  and  I  made  a  plea  to  Talaat  that  Santa  Sophia  should 
be  spared.  He  treated  the  proposed  destruction  lightly. 
"  There  are  not  six  men  in  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Pro- 
gress," he  told  me,  "who  care  for  anything  that  is  old.  We 
all  like  new  things  ! " 


The  Prince  was  fully  in  sympathy  with 
the  Allies  and  opposed  to  the  Germans. 
This    probably   accounts   for   his   tragic 


In  early  March,  Bedri  and  Djambolat,  who  was  Director 
of  Public  Safety,  came  to  see  me.  At  that  time  the  exodus 
from  the  Capital  had  begun  ;  Turkish  women  and  children 
were  being  moved  into  the  interior  ;  all  the  banks  had  been 
compelled  to  send  their  gold  into  Asia  Minor  ;  the  archives 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  had  already  been  carried  to  Eski-Shehr 
and  practically  all  the  Ambassadors  and  their  suites,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  Government  officials,  had  made  their  prepara- 
tions to  leave.  Many  of  Constantinople's  finest  works  of 
art  had  been  buried  in  cellars  or  covered  for  protection,  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  being  one  of  the  six  Turks  to  whom 

Talaat  had  referred  as 
liking  'old things."  Bedri 
came  to  arrange  the  details 
of  my  departure.  As  Am- 
bassador I  was  personally 
accredited  to  the  Sultan, 
and  it  would,  obviously, 
be  my  duty,  said  Bedri,  to 
go  wherever  the  Sultan 
went.  To  this  proposal 
1  entered  a  flat  refusal.  I 
informed  Bedri  that  I 
thought  that  my  respon- 
sibilities made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  remain  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

Both  Bedri  and  Djam- 
bolat were  much  younger 
and  less  experienced  men 
than  I,  and  I  therefore 
told  them  that  they 
needed  a  man  of  maturer 
years  to  advise  them  in 
an  international  crisis  of 
this  kind.  I  was  not 
only  interested  in  pro- 
tecting foreigners  and 
American  institutions,  but 
I  was  also  interested,  on 
general  humanitarian 
grounds,  in  safeguarding 
the  Turkish  population 
from  the  excesses  that 
were  generally  expected. 
The  several  nationalities, 
many  of  them  containing 
elements  which  were  given 
to  pillage  and  massacre, 
were  causing  great 
anxiety.  I  therefore  pro- 
posed to  Bedri  and  Djam- 
bolat that  the  three  of  us 
form  a  kind  of  a  com- 
mittee to  take  control  in 
the  approaching  crisis. 
They  consented,  and  the 
three  of  us  sat  down  and  decided  on  a  course  of  action. 
We  took  a  map  of  Constantinople  and  marked  the  districts 
which,  under  the  existing  rules  of  warfare,  we  agreed  that 
the  Allied  Fleet  would  have  the  right  to  bombard.  Thus, 
we  decided  that  the  War  Office,  Marine  Office,  telegraph 
ofiices,  railroad  stations  and  all  public  buildings  could  quite 
legitimately  be  made  the  targets  for  their  guns.  Then  we 
marked  out  certain  zones  which  we  should  insist  on  regard 
ing  as  immune.  The  main  residential  section,  and  the  part 
where  all  the  Embassies  are  located,  is  Pera,  the  district  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn.  This  we  marked  as 
not  subject  to  attack.  We  also  delimited  certain  residential 
areas  of  Stamboul  and  Galata,  the  Turkish  sections.  I 
telegraphed  to  Washington,  asking  the  State  Department 
to  obtain  a  ratification  of  these  plans  and  an  agree- 
ment to  respect  these  zones  of  -safety  from  the  British  and 
French  Governments.  I  received  a  reply  endorsing  my 
action. 

All  preparations  had  thus  been  made.  At  the  station 
stood  trains  which  were  to  take  the  ■  Sultan  and  the 
Government  and  the  Ambassadors  to  Asia  Minor. 
They  had  steam  up,  ready  to  move  at  a  minute's  notice. 
We  ^ere  all  awaiting  the  triumphant  arrival  of  the  Allied 
Fleet. 

(To  be  continue  J) 


Next  week  we  shall  publish  Mr.  Morgenthau's  dramatic 
account  of  what  he  describes  as  the  greatest  blunder  in  history — 
the  failure  of  the  Allied  Ships  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles. 


THE     CROWN     PRINCE     OF     TURKEY 


death.  The  ofUcer  on  the  left  is  Colonel 
Djavid  Bey,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
Crown    Prince   is   Captain    Nourey   Bey. 
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In  Hun  Hands  in  East  Africa  :  By  EfFendi 


^   T  the  outbreak  of  war  in  East  Africa  the  Germans 

^m       completely   lost    their   heads,    and   the   generally 

/   ^      expressed  opinion  was  that  within  a  few  months 

/  ^^  the  Union  Jack  would  be  fl\'ing  over  the  German 
■*-  -^^bomas  or  forts.  Consequently  the  British  civi- 
lians who  were  in  the  Protectorate,  and  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  were  quite  decently  treated  ;  although  even  then 
countless  otTicial  promises  were  broken. 

The  month  of  November,  1914,  was  a  most  unfortunate 
one  for  East  Africa  in  many  ways.  Then  an  Indian  Expedi- 
tionary Force  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Tanga,  an  event  of 
far-reaching  effect.  Hitherto  the  natives  had  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  everything  English,  and  the  German  askari 
— many  of  them  discharged  men  of  the  K.A.Rs. — were  by 
no  means  an.xious  to  try  conclusions  with  the  much-feared 
enemy.  After  the  Tanga  disaster,  however,  there  was  a 
marked  difference  all  round.  The  German  troops,  both 
Europeans  and  blacks,  became  confident  instead  of  depressed  ; 
pessimists  became  optimists,  and  optimists  became  un- 
balanced idiots  who  predicted  the  imminent  occupation  of 
British  East  Africa  and  proclaimed  from  the  house-tops 
their  conviction  that  Britain  could  -now  never  send  a  force 
large    enough    to    conquer    their    colony. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Germans  felt  that  they  had 
the  upper  hand.  True  to  their  nature,  they  immediately 
began  a  policy  of  oppression.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  unnecessary  hardships  and  cruelties  to  which  British 
prisoners  were  subjected  were  not  gradually  evolved  on 
account  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  but  that  a  deliberate 
policy  of  maltreatment  was  embarked  upon  by  the  German 
authorities  as  soon  as  their  unexpected  victory  at  Tanga  led 
them  to  believe  that  they  could  ill-use  with  impunity  the 
enemy  subjects  in  their  power. 

At  Kilimatinde 

At  this  time  the  writer  was  confined  at  Kihmatinde,  almost 
in  the  centre  of  German  East  Africa.  The  land  is — or  was 
then — literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  large  herds  of 
cattle  grazed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  .of  the  station,  while 
fowls  and  eggs  were  plentiful  and  cheap.  At  first  the  food 
was  splendid,  but  before  Christmas,  19 14,  it  had  become 
almost  uneatable.  The  so-called  bread  was  a  fearsome  con- 
coction of  sour  native  meal ;  the  rice  was  gritty,  only  half- 
decorticated,  and  half-cooked ;  the  meat  was  what  could 
not  be  sold  in  the  native  market ;  and  beans  which  we  often 
got,   were  invariably  weevil-eaten   and  burnt. 

But  food  was  a  secondary  matter.  What  was  far  worse 
was  that  there  was  no  pretence  of  executing  justice.  Pris- 
oners were  confined  to  dirty,  ill-smelling,  vefmin-infested 
native  cells  some  7  feet  square  and  6  feet  high,  without  any 
trial  for  slight,  if  any,  offences.  A  planter,  also  sentenced 
-  without  a  chance  to  defend  himself,  contracted  severe  malaria 
whilst  undergoing  punishment ;  but,  in  __spite  of  repeated 
requests  to  the  commandant,  was  refused  quinine,  blankets,  or 

■  even  drinking  water.     Finally,  he  was  compelled  to  drink  the 
-soapy  water  in  which  he  had  waShed. 

In  March,  1915,  we  were  deprived  of  servants,  and  ordered 
to  do  all  our  own  washing,  cleaning,  waiting  at  table,  and 
•  other  menial  duties.  This  again  was  a  deUberate  attempt 
to  degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  for  under  ordinary 
conditions  the  European  keeps  at  least  two  servants  in  his 
employ. 

At  the  end  of  April  nine  of  us  were  transferred  to  another 
camp,  called  Kiboriani.  On  the  journey  thence  we  were 
given  no  food  for  twenty-four  hours. 

There  we  were,  in  the  charge  of  two  Germans  of  the  worst 
possible   character — two   privates,    whose   actions   were   not 

■  controlled  in   any  manner.     They   treated  the   forty  ladies 
.  and  men  under  them  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  ;    the 

native  askari  were  allowed  almost  unrestrained  action,  even 
so  far  as  to  abuse  the  ladies  and  insult  the  men.  The  food 
was  worse  even  than  at  Kilimatinde,  and  every  one  suffered 
from  chr  >nic  diarrhoea. 

On  one  occasion  a  local  English  mission  sent  two  boxes  of 
pomegranates  for  the  prisoners  ;  but,  rather  than  let  us  eat 
them,  they  were  locked  in  a  store-room  and  allowed  to  rot. 
We  calculated  that  we  were  costing  not  more  than  5d.  per 
head  per  day  to  feed,  and  that  that  estimate  was  liberal  ! 

The  cell  was  a  leaky  grass  hut  that  had  previously  been  a 
donkey-shed.  Although  the  altitude  was  6,000  feet,  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  was  allowed  only  one  blanket,  and  was 

■  fed  on  cold  water  and  uneatable  bread. 


At  Tabora 

Accustomed  as  we  thought  we  had  become  to  every  con- 
ceivalile  kind  of  insult  and  hardships,  the  camp  at  Tabora 
was  to  provide  us  with  many  an  unwelcoVne  proof  of  -the 
Hun's  devilish  ingenuity  in  inventing  trials  for  those  in  his 
power.  This  camp  contained  most  o£  the  military  and  naval 
prisoners,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  civilians. 

Our  arrival  was  scarcely  propitious.  Our  escort,  a  mild- 
mannered  nervous  mission  brother,  had  given  us  no  food 
for  twenty-four  hours,  informing  us  that  the  I.G.C.  had 
given  him  strict  orders  to  that  effect.  On  entering  the 
camp,  he  told  the  guard  in  charge,  mentioning  that  we  should 
probably  complain.  The  answer,  in  a  loud  bullying  tone, 
for  our  benefit,  was:  "Good  God,  we'll  soon  teach  them  to 
complain  ;■    they'll  soon  get  used  to  going  without  food!" 

At  6  a.m.  we  rose,  washed,  dressed,  made  our  beds,  and 
swept  the  room?.  At  6.20  we  were  sent  down  to  a  well, 
some  400  yards  off,  each  with  two  buckets,  to  get  water. 
At  6.45  roll-call ;  then  breakfast.  Often,  if  the  guard  felt 
ill-humoured,  we  were  called  away  from  table  before  anyone 
had  finished  ;  sometimes  even  before  many  people  had  had 
their  plates  passed  to  them.  Then  until  11  o'clock  we  were 
kept  carrying  water  for  the  camp,  for  native  masons,  for  a 
tannery,  for  trees  whose  roots  were  in  water,  and  for  the 
guard's  garden.  Each  trip  we  were  carrying  60  lb.  to  70  lb., 
and  to  do  this  hour  after  hour  in  the  heat  of  the  African  sun 
was  a  great  strain.  Our  journeys  were  timed,  and  if  we 
were  a  minute  or  two  longer  than  seemed  good  to  the  guard 
we  were  kept  at  it.till  11.30  or  12  o'clock,  at  which  hour  we 
lunched.  The  meal  over  and  roU-call  taken,  we  were  free 
untU  2  or  2.30,  according  to  our  gaoler's  mood.  Then  more 
water-carrying  untU  4  or  later  gave  us  barely  tirhe  to  change 
and  bath  before  6-o'clock  fall-in.  After  dinner  we  could  sit 
and  chat  until  9  o'clock,  when  we  had  a  final  roll-call,  and 
were  locked  in  the  dormitories — long,  corrugated  iron  sheds. 
At  first,  most  men  were  engaged  in  water-carrying  ;  but 
other  duties  included  cleaning  our  own  and  native  latrines, 
stamping  cement  floors,  road-making,  weeding,  gathering 
bark  in  the  bush  and  carrying  sacks  of  it  back  to  camp  and 
beating  it  for  tanning  purposes,  and  puUing  through  the 
streets  lorries  of  cement  and  other  goods  before  the  eyes  of 
jeering  natives.  '  Many  of  the  service  men  were  scarcely 
decently  clothed,  and  when  we  were  sent  through  the  market- 
place with  loads,  the  blacks  enjoyed  the  edifying  and  pre- 
viously unknown  spectacle  of  laughing  at  a  crowd  of  bare- 
footed Europeans  whose  shirts  were  "nothing  much  before 
and  rather  less  than  half  of  that  behind,"  and  whose  trousers 
were  but  in  few  cases  intact.  The  German  governor,  who 
resided  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  camp  for  months,  yet 
never  once  visited  it,  actually  gave  •  orders  that  people  in 
such  a  disgraceful  state  of  clothing  were  not  to  offend  his 
taste  by  marching  past  the  end  of  his  garden  ;  yet  they 
could  be  halted  in  the  main  street  for  the  edification  of  un- 
tutored savages.  Fever  was  widespread,  but  no  consideration 
\yas  shown  the  invalids. 

Streams  of  the  most  disgusting  abuse  were  poured  over  us 
individuaUy  and  collectively  at  roll-call  and  at  other  times 
by  the  guards,  simply  because  they  were  top-dog,  and  meant 
to  let  us  know  it. 

One  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  camp  was  that  complaints 
were  not  allowed.  Men  were  struck,  kicked,  and  threatened, 
yet  redress  was  impossible. 

The  arbitrary  high-hSndedness  to  which  we  were  subjected 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  roughly  half  of  the 
prisoners  were  placed  in  cells,  missionaries  not  being  spared, 
and  one  old  archdeacon,  who  was  in  the  country  before  the 
Germans,  i.e.,  over  forty  years  ago,  being  threatened  most 
rudely  with  incarceration.  There  was  never  any  semblance 
of   a   trial,    and   frequently   no   charge   was   made. 

After  the  taking  of  Moshi,  in  March,  1916,  things  improved 
greatly.  Native  prisoners  cleaned  the  latrines,  Indians 
hauled  water,  and  most  of  the  jobs  on  which  we  had  been 
employed  were  discontinued.  The  Governor  intimated  his 
desire  always  to  treat  the  prisoners  with  every  consideration, 
a.sked  what  "concessions"  we  requested,  and  hinted  that  we 
might  be  permitted  to  hve  free  in  the  town  if  we  chose. 

Guards  who  had,  blustered  and  abused  now  smiled  and 
addressed  us  as  Mr.  — — .  In  short,  the  Hun,  realising  that 
his  days  were  numbered,  began  to  creep'  and  crawl,  and 
smirk  and  smile,  as  he  alone  can.  Cowardly  at  heart,  he  had 
not  the  nerve  to  continue  to  treat  us  as  dogs. 

The  Hun  is  more  despicable  when  lenient  than  when  brutal. 
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An  Old  Book  Read  Again  :  By  L.  P.  Jacks 


WHEN  I  was  a  boy  at  school  I  was  given,  as  a 
prize  for  "  proficiency  "  in  something  or  another, 
a  calf-bound  copy  of  Prcscott's  History  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico.  In  those  days  my  interest 
in  the  New  World  hardly  extended  beyond  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  abode  of  the  Red  Indian  ;  and  1  remember 
to  this  hour  my  indignation  and  disgust  on  discovering  that 
this  book  of  "history"  had  been  assigned  me  as  a  holiday 
task.  However,  I  read  it — or  "did"  it,  as  we  used  to  say^ — 
and  duly  wrote  the  "essay"  upon  it  expected  by  my  pre- 
ceptors at  the  termination  of  the  holidays. 

Needless  to  say,  I  conceived  a  hatred  towards  the 
book  which  has  lirgered  with  me  into  riper  years,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  I  have  never  opened  it.  since,  until 
the  other  day.  Yet,  somehow,  that  calf-bound  volume  has 
clung  to  me  tenaciously  ;  has  followed  me  about  in  my 
wanderings  through  life  ;  has  been  packed  and  unpacked 
in  I  know  not  how  many  changes  of  residence  ;  and  has 
always  managed  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  my  library. 
I  have  lost  many  of  my  books  ;  many  hav'e  been  borrowed 
and  never  returned ;  I  have  been  somewhat  careless  in 
looking  after  them  ;.  but  this  book  has  remained  immune 
alike  from  my  own  carelessness  and  from  the  dishonesty  of 
my  friends.  Often  I  have  had  difficulty  in  finding  other 
books  I  wanted  to  read  ;  but  this  one,  which  I  never  wanted 
to  read,  has  always  been  tlie  first  to  stare  me  in  the  face 
whenever  I  went  to  my  library  shelves.  That  circumstance, 
1  think,  has  deepened  my  hatred  of  it.  Perhaps  the  reader 
has  a  book  which  has  played  him  the  same  trick  and  become 
the  object  of  the  same  emotions. 

It  is  probable  that  my  aversion  to  the  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico  would  never  have  been  overcome  had  it  not  been 
for  the  salutary  influence  of  the  Great  War.  It  came  about 
in  this  way.  The  war  had  set  me  thinking — as  it  has  set 
many  people  thinking— about  "conquest"  in  general,  and 
about  some  conquests  in  particular.  I  had  been  ponderirg 
the  part  which  conquest  has  played  in  building  up  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  world — my  own  included.  I  had  been 
reflecting  on  the  way  in  which  habits  of  conquest  and  tradi- 
tions of  conquest  had  become  embedded  in  the  structure  of 
these  great  States  and  in  the  character  of  the  peoples  who 
inhabit  them  ;  and  especially  I  had  been  wondering  what 
the  little  nations  would  say  if  the  great  ones,  which  have 
conquered  so  much,  were  to  forbid  them  to  conquer-  any- 
thing. Then,  too,  I  had  been  trying  to  reckon  up  some  of 
the  benefits  that  I  enjoyed  from  day  to  day  as  a  legacy  from 
the  conquering  deeds  of  the  British  race  ;  of  how,  for  example, 
the  very  sugar  1  put  in  my  coffee — or  used  to  put — owed 
something  of  its  presence  on  my  table  to  the  buccaneers  of 
Central  America  and  to  the  old  raiders  on  the  Spanish  main. 
Insensibly  my  thoughts  were  drawn  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  equator ;  until,  chancing  one  day  to  look  up 
from  my  library  chair,  the'  word  "Mexico,"  printed  in 
tarnished  gilt  on  the  back  of  the  calf-bound  volume, 
suddenly  caught  my  eye.  "After  all,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"that  book  may  be  worth  reading  again.  In  Mexico, 
per  se,  I  am  not  much  interested.  But  the  conquest 
of  Mexico  is  another  matter.  From  the  little  I  remember 
of  the  book,  it  was  a  very  thorough-going,  genuine,  out-and-- 
out  kind  of  conquest^ — a  conquest  that  did  not  pretend  to 
be  anything  but  a  conquest — as  due,  for  example,  to  a  fit 
of  absence  of  mind.  Here,  then,  I  may  find  the  typical 
article  undiluted  by  the  after-thoughts  of  historians.  More- 
over, the  book  may  help  me  to  understand  how  the  New 
World  first  became  the  property  of  the  Old  World — an 
interesting  question  in  view  of  the  American  pronouncements 
in  favour  of  a  League  of  Peace,  which  is  to  put  a  stop  to 
conquest  in  the  future  proceedings  of  the  great  States.  The 
Conquest  of  Mexico  was,  if  I  remember  righth',  the  first  step 
in  the  process."  And  with  that  thought  there  suddenly 
rose  before  my  mind  a  distinct  vision  of 'the  portrait  of 
Hernando  Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  prefixed  to  my 
old  volume,  which  I  had  not  opened  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion :  a  man  with  the  neck  of  a  bull  and  the  face  of  a  mystic. 
1  had  the  book  down  in  a  twinkling.  And  that  night  1  did 
not  go  to  bed. 

It  is  a  terrible  story.  The  author  says  it  is  an  epic,  and 
from  the  literary  point  of  view  that,  1  dare  say,  is  the  proper 
name.  But  in  the  human  sense  it  is  a  tragedy- — one  of  the 
greatest  and  the  most  inexplicable.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  I  wept  over  it  a  dozen  times  and  gnashed  my 
teeth  almost  as  often.  Prescott's  sympathies  are  with  the 
Spaniards ;  mine  are  with  the  Aztecs.     Here  was  a  flourishing 


civilisation,  not  yet  developed,  it  is  true,  but  full  of  promise. 
In  fewer  centuries  that  most  civilised  races  have  taken  to 
advance  as  far,  the  Aztecs  had  risen  from  savagery  and 
chaos  into  an  orderly,  happy,  progressive  human  society. 
They  were  lovers  of  beauty  and  they  were  lovers  of  order. 
They  had  their  literature,  their  science,  their  arts.  They 
were  skilled  agriculturists  and  notable  builders.  They  had 
a  religion  which  philosophers  to  this  day  find  not  unworthy 
of  study,  and  which  seems  to  have  provided  them  with 
what  they  needed  in  that  kind.  True,  there  were  human 
sacrifices:    "bloody"  enough,  no  doubt,  but  not  "bloodier" 

than  those  per- 
petrated by  the 
Spanish  Inquisition, 
then  in  full  swing. 
Their  king  or  em- 
peror was  Monte- 
zuma, who,  as  I 
read  the  narrative, 
seems  to  have  been 
far  more  of  a 
Christian  gentle- 
man than  the  bull- 
necked  mystic  who 
did  him  to  death. 
He  was  a  gentle,, 
forgiving,  liberal- 
handed  soul ;  utter- 
ly incapable  of 
understanding  the 
gold-hunting,  cross- 
bearing,  rapacious 
buccaneers  who  had 
so  suddenly  and 
strangely  dropped 
from  the  skies  into 
the  midst  of  his 
smiling  realms.  If 
they  asked  for  a 
he  found  that  they 
full.      Nothing   could 


MONTEZUMA 
King   ol   the   Aztecs 


thing,    he    gave    it    them.       When 
wanted   gold,    he   sent   it    in   baskets 

excel  his  politeness  to  Cortes,  nor  his  hospitality,  nor 
his  general  good  manners.  Under  the  severest  trials  he  was 
never  untrue  to  his  word ;  never  undignified,  violent,  or 
spiteful.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  capacity  for 
loving  his  enemies,  for  a  parallel  to  which  I  look  in  vain 
among  the  records  of  Christian  monarchy.  He  conceived  a 
sort  of  dog-like  affection  for  Cortes  which  no  cruelty,  no 
perfidy  could  impair.  Prescott  leaves  the  impression  that 
he  was  weak  and  vacillating  in  his  dealings  with  the  Spaniards. 
The  truth  is  that  he  could  not  make  them  out  and  had  not 
■the  remotest  notion  how  to  handle  them.  He  had  shown 
himself. strong  enough  in  dealing  with  his  own  people  and 
his  own  conditions,  for  he  had  united  all  Mexico  under  his 
prosperous  and  enlightened  rule.  He  had  done  for  Mexico 
what  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  done  for  Spain,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  things  had  been  allowed  to  take 
their  course,  Mexican  civilisation  would  have  advanced 
rapidly  to  yet  higher  levels.  It  was  only  when  this  unknown 
element  was  launched  into  his  life,  and  he  was  suddenly 
called  to  cope  with  a  sort  of  human  nature  that  lay  beyond 
his  ken,  that  he  lost  his  bearings  and  suffered  himself  to 
become  the  sport  of  circumstances.  The  minds  of  these 
Spaniards,  their  motives,  and  their  characters  were  as- 
impenetrable  to  his  understanding  as  their  bodies,  clothed 
in  armour  of  proof,  were  impenetrable  to  the  arrows  of  his- 
troops.  I  do  not  believe  that  Montezuma  was  a  weak  man. 
But  I  am  sure  he  was  a  gentleman.  He  offered  the  Spaniards 
courteous  speech,  hospitable  actions,  generous  gifts.  They 
waved  the  cross  in  his  face  ard  answered liim  with  firebrands, 
musket  balls,  and  Toledo  steel.  * 

It  wrings  the  heart  to  read  of  this  good  man  and  his  people, 
deserted  by  the  Heavens,  and  with  none  on  earth  to  champion 
their  cause  or  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  Of  course,  their  own 
gods  left  them  in  the  lurch,  though  one  of  them,  at  all  events, 
seems  to  have  been  quite  a  respectable  deity,  even  if  judged  by 
modern  standards  of  what  a  god  ought  to  be.  But — and 
this  is  perhaps  a  little  more  surprising — other  people's  gods 
seem  to  have,  been  equally  indifferent  to  their  fate.  It  was 
unquestionably  a  cruel  fate,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
undeserved.  In  five  years  their  empire  was  shattered  to 
pieces,  their  chief  cities  burnt  to  the  ground,  their  religion 
overthrown,  their  arts  and  literature  scattered  to  the  winds. 
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their  lands  torn  from  them  by  greedy  strangers,  their  bodies 
enslaved  to  their  conquerors.  Hardly  a  voice  was  raised  in 
protest.  The  Aztec  race  sank  into  the  silence,  leaving  little 
behind  them  save  the  memory  of  their  wrbngs.  And  that  a 
memory  which  is  onlv  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  men 
by  whom  the  wrongs  were  committed,  and  which  has  now 
become  a  mere  ghost. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  one's  admira- 
tion from  the  Spaniards,  especially  from  Cortes.  They  were 
a  tough  lot,  indomitable,  pertinacious,  and  with  the  courage 
of  lions.  At  no  time  during  the  conquest  were  more  than 
seven  or  eight  hundred  actually  engaged,  and  it  was  only 
by  reviving  old  feuds  among  the  Aztecs  and  playing  off  one 
party  against  another  that  the  trick  was  done  which  added 
a  new  world  to  the  dominions  of  Spain.  Cortes,  who  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  them  all,  was  unquestionably  a  mightv 
man,  and  I  wonder  he  never  focussed  the  attention 
of  Carlyle.  He  ranks  head  and  shoulders  above  that 
sordid  bandit  Frederick  the  Great.  With  a  very  little 
change — and  yet  a  little  that  counts  for  much — one  could 
speak  of  Cortes  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  historv. 
His  deeds  may  be  read  in  two  lights,  as  deeds  of  violence 
or  as  deeds  of  religion.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  bull-neck 
the  deeds  would  ne\'er  have  been  done  ;  had  it  not  been  for 
his.  mystic  face,  thev  would  have  been  merely  brutal  and 
abominable.  As  it  is,  they  present  that  most  bewildering 
and  mysterious  spectacle  of  actions  which  spring  at  once 
frojn  the  highest  and  lowest  motives  of  human  nature.  Of 
course,  we  have  to  read  these  things  in  the  light  of  history, 
considering  the  times  in  which  Cortes  lived,  the  ideals  then 
prevalent,  and  so  on.  But,  even  so,  it  is  a  queer  puzzle. 
In  all  ages  of  the  world  such  men  are  "a  portent  and  an 
astonishment." 

The  Aztec  civilisation  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last 
to  be  wiped  out  by  another  not  superior  to  itself  ;  for  I 
cannot  persuade  myself,  on  a  broad  view  of  the  facts,  that 
the  Spaniards  had  any  claim  to  stand  on  a  higher  level  than 
their  victims.  In  many  instances,  notably  in  that  of  Greece, 
the  spiritual  essentials  of  the  destroyed  civilisation  have 
survived  the  overthrow  of  its  outward  form,  escaping  like  a 
liberated  soul  from  the  ruined  bodv.  But  how  different 
the  history  of  the  world  would  have  been  if  Greece  had  been 
wiped  out  in  the  nascent  stage  of  her  culture  !  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  Aztecs.  Their  civilisation  was  nipped  in  the 
bud:  a  wind  passed  over  it,  and  it  was  gone — body  and 
soul.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  they  had  it  in  them  to  do 
great  things.  But  thef  were  never  given  a  chance.  How 
fortunate  it  is  for  our  theones  of  "progress"  that  murdered 
civilisations,  like  murdered  men,  tell  no  tales  !  If  only  we 
could  have  a  History  of  Lost  Causes  written  by  the  losers  ! 
But  it  is  the  winner  who  tells  the  story,  and  he  tells  it  to  suit 
himself.  There  is  a  flaw  in  the  history  of  the  world  at  this 
point. 

The  reader  who  cares  for  historical  parallels  will  find 
much  in  this  narrative  of  plunder,  butchery,  and  oppression 
to  remind  him  of  the  Germans  in  our  own  day.  And  the 
pariillel  becomes  still  closer  when  we  pass  from  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico  to  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  which  followed  a  few  years 
later.  In  the  career  of  Cortes  there  is  a  redeeming  tinge  of 
romance  and  knighterrantry.  But  there  was  none  of  this  in 
Pizarro,  the  Conqueror  of  Peru,  as  there  is  none  in  the  Germans. 
Pizarro  was  an  imitator  of  Cortes,  as  the  Kaiser  is  an  imitator 
of  Napoleon,  and  in  both  cases  the  imitation  has  all  the  vices 
of  a  bad  copy.  Pizarro  wa$  an  apostle  of  schreckligkeit 
pursued  to  its  logical  conclusion,  a  sordid,  perfidious  ruffian, 
whom  his  own  age,  which  was  cruel  enough,  could  not  refrain 
from  detesting.  Nothing  meaner  or  more  brutal  is  recorded 
of  man  than  his  treatment  of  the  Peruvian  Inca.  The 
Spaniards  in  Peru  and  the  Germans  in  Belgium  may  be 
justly  classed  together  as  brothers  in  arms — for  the  same 
cause  and  with  the  same  motives.  The  cause  is  plunder 
and  the  motives  are  greed.  Even  the  religion — for  there  is 
something  that  calls  itself  by  that  name  in  both  cases — is  one, 
with  a  difference  in  the  ritual  and  the  phraseology. 

Such  is  conquest,  whether  the  scene  be  laid  in  Mexico  or 
Belgium,  in  Lima  or  in  Brest-Litovsk,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury or  the  twentieth.  We  do  well  to  study  it  in  forms  such 
as  these,  where  its  nature  stands  forth  naked  and  unashamed. 
In  other  forms,  and  with  motives  either  similar  or  different, 
conquest  has  been  going  on  for  untold  ages  and  in  every 
qu  irter  of  the  globe.  It  has  provided,  not  indeed  the  whole 
body  of  human  history,  but  the  framework  or  3keleton  on 
which  the  body  has  been  built  up.  It  has  absorbed  more 
human  energy  than  any  other  pursuit  or  interest  of  man- 
kind.. Its  results  are  engrained  in  the  characters,  traditions, 
aims,  ambitions,  and  ideals  of  all  nations,  and  even  of  all 
individuals,  none  excepted.  We  are  all  the  children  of 
conquerors  :    their  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  every  man — 


yes,  and  of  every  woman.  There  is  no  slave  and  no  pacifist 
the  wide  world  over  but  counts  a  conqueror  among  his 
ancestors.  All  day  long  we  use,  breathe,  eat,  drink,  and 
enjoy  the  fruj^ts  of  conquest — or  lament  that  we  have  been 
deprived  of  them. 

And  now  there  is  to  be  a  League  of  Peace,  and  conquest  is 
to  be  no  more.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  impossible.  Nothing 
within  reason  is  impossible  to  man.  N'or  do  I  hold  a  brief 
for  conquest  or  proclaim  it  necessar\'  to^  the  evolution  of  the 
race.  Let  it  be  judged  by  its  fniits — which  is  the  world 
as  we  see  it  to-day,  a  somewhat  mixed  affair  !  But  I  do 
say  that  its  elimination  from  the  business  of  th'e  nations  will 
prove  a  difficult  undertaking.     Conquest  is  not  the  name  for 
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an  occasional  debauch  in  the  life  of  great  States.  It  is  the' 
name  of  a  permanent  habit  ;  of  a  master-current  in  human 
history ;  of  a  radical,  fundamental,  all-pervasive  thing. 
What  is  involved  in  curing  the  world  of  this  habit  of  con- 
quest may  be  faintly  imagined  by  thinking  of  men  who  are 
required  to  give  up  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  at  a  moment's 
notice — as  if  all  the  confirmed  drunkards  of  the  world  were 
to 'meet  in  congress  and  bind  themselves  by  a  common  resolu- 
tion to  forswear  the  bottle  for  ever.  I  do  not  press  the 
comparison,  but  it  is  enough  to  suggest  what  I  have  in  mind. 
By  ceasing  to  conquer,  the  nations  would  not  become  less 
than  conquerors,  but  more.  For  they  would  have  to  begin 
by  conquering  themselves,  by  turning  their  backs  on  that 
which  has  made  them  what  they  are,  by  cutting  a  breach 
wide  and  deep  between  their  past  and  their  future.  They 
will  not  succeed  in  an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude  unless 
they  realise  from  the  outset  how  big  and  how  difficult  it  is. 
I  doubt  if  our  idealists  have  sufficiently  considered  the  matter 
from  this  point  of  view.  They  are  so  intent  upon  the  future 
that  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  past,  especially  that 
part  of  the  past  which  lives  on  in  themselves. 

To  them  I  would  venture  to  make  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  read  this  old  book  again  ;  not  because  I  suppose  them 
to  be  deeply  interested  in  Mexico,  but  because  the  conquest 
of  that  unhappy  country  will  give  them  a  characteristic 
sample  of  the  force,  or  vice,  or  habit,  or  tendency  in  nations 
and  men — call  it  which  you  will — whose  action  they  now 
propose  to  arrest.  They  will  learn  incidentally  how  the 
New  World  became  the  property  of  the  Old.  And  this  will 
prove  the  more  instructive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  New 
World,  having  paid  off  its  conquerors  in  their  own  coin,  is 
now  foremost  in  demanding  that  conquest  shall  be  no  more. 
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Small  Talk 

LAST  Saturday,  whilst  walking  in  my  suburb,  I 
came  across  a  cricket  match,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  war.  The  field  was  a  secluded  one, 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  with  very  few  houses 
in  sight.  I  went  in,  and  sat  on  an  empty  bench 
opposite  the  pav-ilion.  Except  for  two  or  three  people  in 
the  pavilion,  there  were  no  other  spectators.  Who  the 
plaj'ers  were  I  do  not  know.  They  may  have  been  tlie  local 
Unlit — although  they  did  not  look  it  ;  they  may  have  been 
wounded  soldiers  ;  they  may  have  been  munition  workers. 
But,  whatever  their  occupation  or  condition  of  licalth,  it 
could  not  be  discerned  from  outside  the  ring.  As  I  saw  them, 
they  were  simply  cricketers.  All  was  as  of  old.  The  players 
were  in  faultless  white  ;  the  turf  was  flat  and  green  ;  a 
roller  stood  in  the  background.  The  game  consisted  mainly 
of  fruitless  bowling  to  cautious  batsmen,  of  crossing  to  and 
fro  as  the  overs  finished.  Now  and  again,  in  a  moment  of 
madness,  some  batsman  let  out  and  hit  a  four,  thus  enabling 
one  of  the  cramped  fieldsmen  to  get  a  little  running  exercise. 
At  longer  intervals  a  wicket  fell.  The  eVent  produced  a 
little  burst — if  the  word  be  not  too  strong — of  that  languid 
clapping  which  is  peculiar  to  the  game  of  cricket.  A  long 
rest  followed,  during  which  nine  men  lay  about  on  the  ground, 
and  two  more  threw  the  ball  to  each  other.  Just  as  I  was 
thinking  of  going  away,  a  newcomer  at  last  emerged  from  the 
pavilion.  Nothing  had  changed.  One  forgot  the  war ;  it 
was  as  though  the  war  had  never  taken  place  ;  the  experience 
w^  the  most  refreshing  I  have  had  for  months.  The  last 
time  I  felt  anything  like  those  sensations  was  when 
I  saw  some  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  at  the  Hammer- 
smith Theatre.  But  there  the  experience  of  transportation 
into  the  past  was  not  complete.  For  one  thing,  the  audience 
was  largely  composed  of  soldiers.  For  another,  there '  \\^as 
naturally  absent  from  those  hilarious  performances  that 
atmosphere  of  leisure  which  completes  the  iOusion.  The 
e.xperience  has  now  been  repeated — this  time  through  the 
medium  of  a  book.  ' 


Since  the  war  began  very  few  books  have  appeared  which 
are  free  from  the  war's  influence.  Even  where  novelists  do 
not  mention  the  war,  it  is  in  the  background.  And  those 
who  write  books  which  are  not  novels  are  equally  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  dominant  event.  Nobody  will  be 
able  to  say  this  of  Small  Talk  at  Wreyland,  by  Mr.  Cecil 
Torr,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Pres»  (7s.  6d.  net).  Mr.  Torr  does  mention  the 
war.  He  mentions  it  once  or  twice.  But  he  mentions  it  in 
such  a  way  as  orfly  to  accentuate  his  prevailing  remoteness 
from  the  war.  By  this  one  does  not  mean  that  he  himself 
takes  no  interest  in  the  war.  But  as  a  writer,  he  is  forty  or 
fifty  years  distant  from  it.  He  lives  in  a  Devonshire  house 
in  a  small  village,  where  his  ancestors  have  lived  for  a  long 
time  before  him.  He  is  a  scholar,  an  antiquary  ;  he  has 
lived  for  years  in  one  small  place  ;  the  books  and  men  he 
knows,  he  knows  very  well.  He  is  versed  in  natural  history, 
in  dialect,  and  in  folk-lore  ;  he  has  family  papers  to  draw 
upon,  his  memories  of  old  travel,  the  customs  and  outlook 
of  his  poorer  neighbours,  and  a  half  a  century  of  history 
looked  at  from  the  outside  through  the  eyes  of  a  quiet  and 
curious  observer.  He  has  an  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes 
and  odd  learning  ;  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he 
ought  to  make  use  of  it : 

Down  here,  when  any  of  the  older  natives  die,  I  hear 
people  lamenting  that  so  much  local  knowledge  has  died 
with  them,  and  sajdng  that  they  should  have  written  things 
down.  Fearing  that  this  might  soon  be  said  of  me,  I  got  a 
book  last  Christmas — 1916 — and  began  to  write  tilings  down. 
I  meant  to  keep  to  local  matters,  but  have  gone  much 
further  than  I  meant. 

This  is  his  first  paragraph.  His  second  begins  :  "  My  memory 
is  perhaps  a  little  above  the  average  ;  but  my  brother  had  a 
memory  that  was  quite  abnormal,  and  sometimes  rather 
inconvenient.  One  day,  in  talking  to  a  lady  .  .  ."  That 
shows  his  method.  He  goes  from  story  to  story,  from  odd- 
ment  to  oddment,  wasting  no  time  in  generalisations  or 
connecting  platitudes.  The  result  is  an  extraordinary  medley 
that  might  almost  (save  only  for  a  few  dates)  have  been 
written  fifty  years  ago,  or  fifty  years  hence,  by  a  man  of 
Mr.  Torr's  knowledge,  habits,  and  temperament,  and  that 
could  have  been  read  with  as  much  pleasure  by  a  man  of 


George  I.'s  reign  as  it  probably  will  be  by  people  who  acci- 
dentally run  across  it  in  the  reign  of  George  XII. — that 
nebulous  but  interesting  monarch  wliose  story  I  may  leave  to 
a  later  occasion. 


A  book  of  this  kind  one  can  describe  only  by  free  quotation. 
(Reviewers,  I  may  add,  are  prejudiced  at  first  sight  in  favour 
of  books  which  can  only  be  described  by  free  quotation.) 
Many  of  his  stories  relate  to  rehgious  beliefs  and  superstitions. 
There  is  one  concerning  a  father  who  endeavoured  to  cure 
his  child's  rupture  by  splitting  an  ash  tree,  wedging  the 
split  with  chunks  of  oak,  and  passing  the  child  three  times 
through  the  hole  at  dawn.  The  tree  was  then  bandaged, 
and  its  recovery  was  supposed  to  run  parallel  with  that  of 
the  child.  Asked  if  he  thought  it  did  any  good,  the  father, 
with  a  typically  rustic  mingling  of  scepticism  and  super- 
stitious mysticism,  repHed  :  "Well,  as  much  good  as  sloppin' 
water  over'n  in  church."  The  two  most  unpopular  characters 
at  Wreyland  appear  to  be  the  Devil  and  the  Pope — who  are 
also  bracketed  together  in  Ulster.  An  old  woman,  hearing 
that  Mr.  Torr  had  been  to  see  the  Pope,  said  :  "Well,  now, 
maister,  what  be  he  like  ?  I  reckon  he  be  a  proper  tiger 
to  fight."     Her  husband 

always  felt  that  a  great  chance  had  been  missed,  when  the 
Devil  came  into  Widdicombe  Church  on  Sunday,  2  ist 
October,  1638.  My  grandfather  pressed  Mm  as  to  what 
he  would  have  done  ;  and  his  reply  was  :  "  Dock  'n,  maister, 
dock  'n — cut  the  tail  of  'n  off."  I  imagine  that  the  Devil's 
tail  at  Widdicombe  would  have  drawn  more  pilgrims  than 
all  the  relics  of  the  saints  at  other  places. 

That  is  indisputable.  Mr.  Torr  has  other  stories  about 
relics.  There  was  a  saint's  arm  in  Sweden  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  seal's  fin.  But  what  has  he  not  got  stories  about  ? 
Anything  he  sees  or  hears  in  the  street,  any  odd  book  or 
picture  that  he  finds  or  remembers,  can  set  him  off.  His 
mind  is  hke  an  old  curiosity  shop  full  of  furniture  and  objects 
of  art,  scraps  of  mediaeval  writing,  pipes  smoked  by  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  bronzes,  porcelain,  plate,  and  faded  photo- 
graph albums. 


In  towns  and  newspapers  change  seems  rapid.  In  the 
countrysides  whence  the  towns  recruit  their  population, 
change  seems  slow  and  miimportant.  The  landscape  re- 
mains ;  the  buildings  remain  ;  surnames  and  customs  and 
speech  largely  remain  ;  and  such  changes  as  occur  do  not 
obscure  the  permanent  elements  in  human  nature,  and  the 
great  facts  that  men  must  work,  rear  and  support  their  families 
and  die — for  death  itself,  like  the  relations  between  life  and 
the  products  of  the  soil,  were  before  the  war  half-ignored  by 
urban  civilisation.  The  changes  that  have  occurred  at 
Wreyland  arc  not  favoured  by  Mr.  Torr  ;  he  takes  immense 
pleasure  in  recording  the  fact  that  fifty  years  of  education 
have  not  prevented  his  neighbours  from  clinging  to  idioms 
like  "us  didn't  love  He,  'twas  Him  loved  we."  Sixty  years 
ago  Mr.  Torr's  father  was  also  deploring  change.  "The  old 
barn-door  or  dung-hill  cock  appears  to  be  extinct.  .  .  .  The 
sort  they  have  now  are  so  hoarse  and  dull  in  their  crowing 
that  there  is  nothing  to  attract  attention,  nothing  agreeable 
in  their  sound,  and  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  one 
another,  so  that  there  is  no  answering  each  other.  In  my 
boyhood  the  whole  valley  would  ring  with  them."  But 
what  is  this  ?  A  small  matter.  He  catalogues  among 
his  wonders  the  fact  that  his  father  took  him 

to  call  upon  an  old  Mr.  Woodin  ;  and  from  him  I  had  an 
account  of  the  Fire  of  London,  as  he  heard  it  from  a  great- 
aunt  of  his  ;  and  she  heard  it  from  an  old  lady,  who  was 
about  ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  But  it  was 
only  a  child's  account,  dwclHng  on  the  raisins  and  such  things 
that  she  ate,  while  they  were  being  salved. 

That  was  1666.  In  1916  Mr.  Torr  was  talking  to  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  about  the  war.  The  sage  said  :  "  It  be 
a  terrible  thing,  this  war ;  proper  terrible  it  be.  I  never 
knowed  bacon  such  a  price."  Taken  together,  the  two 
stories  illustrate  the  tenacity  of  human  characteristics,  the 
obstinate  habit  that  most  men  have  of  thinking  and  feeling 
most  about  the  smafl  things  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  way  in 
which  our  greatest  cataclysms  when  they  are  over — as  when 
they  are  distant — fall  into  perspective.  "Small  talk,"  after 
all,  fills  the  greater  part  of  our  Uves,  and  in  time  everything 
turns   into  small   talk. 
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Recent  Novels 

ROMAN'CES  about  the  future  arc  very  nearly  the 
most  dangerous  form  of  literature  that  any  man 
can  take  up — more  particularly  if  he  attempts  a 
delineation  of  the  sort  of  future  he  would  like  to 
live  in.  There  are  few  things  more  self-revealing 
than  a  Utopia,  few  things  more  bleak  and  depressing  than 
some  one  else's  Utopia  ;  and  the  mechanical  difficulties  of 
getting  your  imaginary  state  of  affairs  explained  to  the 
reader  are  so  great  that  only  one  really  effective  device  for 
it  has  yet  been  discovered.  This  is  by  some  invention,  no 
matter  how  fantastic,  to  introduce  into  your  story  a  stranger 
so  completely  ignorant  of  the  world  you  wish  to  describe 
that  things  have  to  be  made  plain  to  him  in  the  plainest 
way  ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Oliver  Onions  has  not 
seen  fit  to  adopt  this  method  in  his  romance  of  reconstruction. 
The  New  Moon  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s.  net).  He  has 
chosen,  instead,  to  make  his  hero — the  lens,  as  it  were,  through 
which  the  reader  looks  at  the  new  world — a  soldier  who 
fought  through  the  war  and  took  part  in  the  process  of  recon- 
struction. -Nevertheless,  he  makes  his  soldier,  and  the 
reconstructed  \'oung  woman  who  serves  as  heroine,  so 
ignorant  that  many  things  have  to  be  explained  to  them, 
not  in  the  clipped,  allusive  way,  in  which  to-day  one  man 
might  explain  the  working  of  trade  unionism  to  another, 
not  as  an  elaboration  of  common  knowledge,  but  as  a 
historian  would  set  down  all  the  facts  for  the  benefit  of 
posteritj'.  But  it  should  not  be  necessary,  for  example, 
for  anyone  to  explain  to  the  heroine  that  domestic  servants 
have  been  largely  superseded  by  trained  and  certificated 
"domestic  managers"  whose  professional  status  is  recognised 
and  respected  by  their  employers.  She  would  have  heard 
something  about  this,  even  though  she  did  live  in  the  country. 
Apart  from  this  mechanical  defect,  the  book  is  clever  and 
interesting,  as  Mr.  Onions'  work  always  has  been.  He 
exhibits  a  regenerated  state  in  wlfich  many  mistakes  are 
rectified,  and  all — save  a'  few  vulgar  munitions  millionaires 
and  such — are  concerned  to  serve  the  common  interest  by 
increasing  the  productive  power  of  the  country  and  paying 
off  the  National  Debt  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Mr.  Onions' 
mind  has  always  been  a  little  hard  ;  but  it  is  still  something 
of  a  shock  to  find  him  so  devoted  to  efficiency,  to  output, 
as  he  appears  here.  His  vision  of  an  England  in 
which  everything  —  except  certainly  quality  —  is  sub- 
ordinated to  quantity  of  production  is  not  particularly 
alluring. 

Mr.  Guy  Thome's  Lucky  Mr.  Loder  (Ward,  Lock,  5s.  net) 
may  usefully  serve  to  point  the  moral  that  no  reader  ought 
to  examine  a  "shocker"  too  closely.  If  it  be  read  lightly, 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  it  rattles  gaily  along  with 
plenty  of  interest,  enough  deaths,  and  just  the  right  amount 
of  incident.  But  if  the  reader  is  so  foolish  as  to  allow  his 
critical  spirit  to  be  roused,  he  begins  to  ask  why  Mr.  Loder's 
assistance  was  so  necessary  in  the  great  enterprise  of  restoring 
the  rightful  emperor  of  China  to  his  throne  that  Molly  Braiidon 
had  to  masquerade  at  Oxford  as  a  barmaid  in  order  to  select 
him  for  the  business.  It  is  true  that  he  conveyed  a  corpse 
from  London  to  Exeter  by  way  of  preparing  for  Constantine 
Brandon's  escape  from  prison.  But  surely  Brandon's  friends, 
who  were  so  resourceful  that  they  communicated  with  him 
by  bursts  of  machine-gun  fire  in  code,  and  so  thorough  that 
they  provided  his  refuge  on  the  moor  with  a  telephone  and 
periscope — surely  they  could  have  found  an  assistant  in 
some  other  way,  and  surely  they  would  have  extended  him 
a  little  further  when  they  had  found  him.  But  this  is  hyper- 
criticism  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  occur  to  any  reader  who  takes 
the  book  on  a  long  railway  journey. 

A  Romance  of  the  Western  Front,  by  Gabrielle  Vassal 
(Heinemann,  6s.  net),  is  slightly  puzzling,  because  it  has 
all  the  air  of  being  a  French  novel,  though  there  is  no  sign 
of  its  having  been  translated.  But  I  doubt  whether  this 
tale  of  the  English  wife  of  an  American  whose  intrigue  with 
a  French  soldier  takes  her  constantly  into  the  war-zone 
would, be  much  more  interesting  in  French.  The  characters 
are  not  sympathetic,  and  the  story  lacks  point. 


Mr.  Squire's  Poems     r 

In  the  preface  to  his  Poems  :  First  Series  (Seeker,  6s.  net), 
Mr.  Squire  remarks  that  "under  Providence,  other  (and, 
let  us  hope,  superior)  collections  will  follow"  ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  volume  contains  a  number  of  new  and  very  good 
pieces  which  have  not  previously  been  published  in  book 
form  lends  a  certain  weight  to  the  anticipation.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  regard  the  book  without  too  much  finality, 
and  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  its  value  without  being  dis- 
couraged if  we  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  what  the  author 
has,  perhaps,  not  yet  fully  revealed.  The  total  impression 
that  the  collection  makes  is  that  of  a  poet  whose  principal 
instrument  for  conveying  emotion  is  that  of  rhythm.  I  do 
not  mean  that  these  poems  make  merely  a  pleasant  or  an 
interesting  noise  in  the  ear  ;  but  I  do  mean  that  they  appeal 
first  by  their  cadences,  and  that  rhythm  is  the  cutting  edge 
behind  which  the  bulk  of  what  Mr.  Squire  has  to  say  enters 
the  mind.  And  it  is  therefore  of  importance  to  find  that 
in  his  latest  work  he  is  capable  of  the  delicate  melody  of 
the  exquisite  Song,  of  which  one  verse  may  be  quoted  : 

Eyes  like  flowers  and  falling  liair 

Seldom  seen,  nor  ever  long. 
Then  I  did  not  know  you  were 

Destin'ed  subject  for  a  song  : 
Sharing  your  unconsciousness 
Of  your  double  loveliness. 
Unaware  )iow  fair  you  were, 
Peaceful  eyes  and  shadowy  hair. 

That  is  at  once  sweeter,  more  supple,  and  more  normal 
than  anything  which  Mr.  Squire  has  previously  achieved. 
He  writes  usually  in  a  rather  distant  and  austere  spirit, 
and  his  earlier  rhythmical  successes  were  of  the  kind  that  is 
exhibited  in  The  Ship  : 

There  was  no  song  nor  shout  of  joy 

Nor  beam  of  moon  or  sun. 
When  she  came  back  from  the  voyage 

Long  ago  begun  ; 
But  twilight  on  the  waters 

Was  quiet  and  grey, 
And  she  glided  steady,  steady  and  pensive,    , 

Over  the  open  bay. 

Here,  as  in  the  mysterious  and  fantastic  Lily  of  Malud, 
a  poem  already  well  known,  and  in   The  Stronghold  : 

Quieter  thkn  any  twilight 
Shed  over  earth's  last  deserts. 
Quiet  and  vast  and  shadowless 
,     Is  that  unfounded  keep. 

Higher  than  the  roof  of  the  night's  high  chamber. 
Deep  as  the  shaft  of  sleep. 

the  strange  rhythm  suits  itself  to  a  mood  which  is  outside 
normal  experience.  The  Song  indicates  that,  to  his  more 
difficult  adventures  in  distant  and  austere  regions  of  the 
spirit,  Mr.  Squire  has  added  a  capacity  for  interpreting  normal 
things.  This  impression  is  strengthened  by  Rivers  a 
piece  which  appeared  in  these  pages,  where  a  procession  of 
extraordinarily  vivid  pictures  is  conveyed  by  a  subtle 
rhythmical  mould,  capable  of  almost  infinite  variation  and 
adaptation,  from 

Rivers  I  have  seen  which  were  beautiful. 

Slow  rivers  winding  in  the  flat  fens. 

With  bands  of  reeds  like  thronged  green  swords 

Guarding  the  mirrored  sky  ; 
And  streams  down-tumbling  from  the  chalk  fiills 
To  valleys  of  meadows  and  watercress-beds. 
And  bridges  whereunder,  dark  weed-coloured  shadows. 

Trout  flit  or  lie. 

to  the  tropical  rivers,   where  ^ 

.   .   .  The  land  bows  in  the  darkness. 
Utterly  lost  and  defenceless, 
Smitten  and  blinded  and  overwhelmed 
By  the  crashing  rods  of  rain. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  in  so  short  a  space  to  give  a 
complete  or  exact  impression  of  twelve  years'  work  by  a 
poet  who  is  so  varied,  who  has  developed  and  experimented 
so  much.  And  yet  this  collection,  as  I  have  suggested, 
does  give  a  picture  of  a  temperament  broadening  its  range, 
taking  in  now  the  usual  with  the  unusual,  and  expressing 
always  the  effect  which  the  world  has  on  it  primarily  through 
the  instrument  of  rhythm. 

Peter  Bell. 
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The  Theatre:  By  W.  J.  Turner 

New  Theatre  :    The  Chinese  Puzzle 


MY  love  forChinamen,  those  celestial  beings  of 
iny  boyhood,  made  my  eyes  stop,  as  they  ran 
down  the  amusements  column  of  my  morning 
paper,  at  "The  Chinese  Puzzle."  In  spite  of 
the  persistence  witli  which  authors  of  travel 
books  on  Cliina  refer  to  smells,  no  one  takes  any  notice  ; 
we  all  go  on  dreaming  of  willows  and  jieach-blossom  hanging 
in  bizarre  and  dreamy  landscapes,  variegated  by  grave 
Chinese  faces  with  charming  pigtails.  In  a  moment  one  of 
^  those  placid,  smiling  faces  may  grin  with  frightful  and  incom- 
prehensible ferocity  ;  before  you  can  believe  your  eyes,  that 
face  is  as  smooth  and  expressionless  as  water.  Thjs  experi- 
ence of  Chinamen  is  universal  ;  we  all  look  for  it ;  babies 
taken  to  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  expect  it ;  and  when 
Mr.  Leon  M.  Lion,  as  the  Marquis  Chi  Lung,  silently  entered 
the  salon  of  Sir  Roger  dc  la  Haye's  country  house  in  the 
first  act,  it  made  my  mouth  involuntarily  open,  and 
rustled  the  paper  in  the  stalls.  Though  the  Marquis's 
appearance  would  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  hearts,  he  is 
o\\\\  there  to  arrange  a  loan  to  the  Chinese  Government 
through  Mr.  Paul  Marketel,  a  millionaire,  working  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Inireign  Office.  Sir  Roger,  wl;o 
is  in  the  Foreign  Office,  is  the  son  of  Chi  Lung's  oldest  friend  ; 
the  agreement  which  is  conipleted  during  the  afternoon  is 
locked  by  him  in  a  secret  drawer  in  a  room  adjoining  the 
salon  ;  but  that  evening,  when  the  London  papers  arrive, 
they  contain  the  full  agreement,  in  spite  of  its  having  been 
written  in  Chinese  characters,  which  no  European  in  the 
house,  except  Sir  Roger,  could  read,  and  of  its  never  having 
left  its  hiding  place. 

This  is  not  the  Chinese  puzzle  ;  it  is  merely  d d  annoy- 
ing, as  it  was  on  the  historic  occasion  when  the  Attache 
_  threw  the  dispatch-bag  into  the  sea  to  avoid  capture,  and  it 
floaied.  The  audience  know  the  culprit,  who  is  neither 
Sir  Roger  nor  the  Marquis.  The  Chinese  puzzle  is  Chi  Lung, 
who  is  addicted  to  producing  a  peculiar  buzzing  "  sss  "  at  odd 
moments,  especially  when  introduced  to  ladies.  He  produces 
this  noise  most  frequently  when  talking  to  the  young  lady 
who  is  going  to  be  Sir  Roger's  wife.  Naomi  Melsham  is  just 
the  girl  for  a  Foreign  Ofi&ce  official's  wife,  as  she  and 
her  mother  have  been  living  for  years  on  their  wits  ;  but 
now  Naomi  has  fallen  in  love  with  Sir  Roger,  and  wishes  to 
break  completely  with  her  old  life,  when,  on  this  unusual 
afternoon,  her  mother  undulates  gracefully  into  the  salon, 
and  by  various  q_uajnt  gestures,  mingled  with  a  terrible 
threat,  induces  Naomi  to  consent  to  obtain  the  contents  of 
the  agreement  for  Strumm,  the  celebrated  German  who 
supplies  Mrs.  Melsham  with  hats.  Of  course,  this  is  putting 
.  it  crudely,  without  the  finesse  that  the  authors  display  ; 
briefly,  Strumm  will  provide  the  cash  to  prevent  the  financial 
collapse  of  the  Melshams. 

How  the  contents  of  the  agreement  are  obtained  I  shall  not 
reveal.  I  shall  only  say  that  it  is  done  by  Naomi,  with  the 
help — quite  unwittingly — of  a  young  Frenchman,  Arm^nd  de 
Rochecorbon,  a  friend  of  Sir  Roger's,  who  springs  about  the 
salon  in  such  a  chronic  state  of  excitement  that  we  feel  that 
something  simply  must  happen.  It  does  ;  and  Mrs.  Melsham 
floats  away  with  her  hats,  and  dies  somewhere  between  the 
first  and  third  acts,  leaving  her  daughter  to  face  the  increasing 
"sss"  of  Chi  Lung.  Naomi  has  not  foreseen  that  Sir  Roger 
will  be  suspected  of  having  sold  the  contents  of  the  agreement, 
failing  some  other  explanation  of  the  affair,  and  it  is  a  terrible 
shock  whfen  Sir  Aylmer  Brent,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  arrives 
to  take  Sir  Roger's  resignation,  and  she  realises  that  his 
career  is  ruined.  Sir  Aylmer,  following  the  invariable  tradi- 
tion of  high  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office,  comes  down  the 
terrace  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  with  a  slow,  dehberate 
tread;  and  without  a  smile.  It  is  a  shocking  moment  for  the 
poor  mother,  whom  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  who 
makes  the  frightful  mistake  of  forgetting  to  ask  Sir  Aylmer 
to  have  a  drink.  Even  with  a  drink,  however,  nothing  could 
have  been  done  ;  the  resignation  must  be  proffered,  and 
Sir  Aylmer  goes  away  with  it,  leaving  Sir  Roger's  mother 
imploring  'the  Marquis  Chi  Lung  as  her  husband's  friend  to 
help  them.  Chi  Lung  makes  a  number  of  polite  remarks 
about  women,  and  thoroughly  scares  Naomi,  whom  he  alone 
suspects,  by  producing  a  buzz  louder  than  ordinary. 

Sir  Roger,  feeling  absolutely  broken,  now  wishes  to  release 
Naomi  ;  but  she  will  not  have  it,  and  hopes  by  her  love  to 
make  up  for  his  ruined  career.  In  a  touching  scene  she 
tells  him  how  they  will  go  away  together  and  forget  all  about 


it.  She  has  had  a  distressing  night,  and  has  forgotten  to 
powder  her  nose.  This  is  Chi  Lung's  opportunity  ;  he  makes 
an  extraordinarily  big  buzz,  and  says  cruelly,  but  with  a 
most  attractive  manner:  "The  peach-blossom  has  lost  its 
bloom  this  morning."    He  is  not  the  man  for  week-end  parties! 

In  the  third  act  we  are  in  the  Chinese  room  at  Sir  Roger's 
house.  The  marriage  has  been  a  failure.  Naomi  has  dis- 
covered that  love  cannot  make  up  to  Sir  Roger  for  his  lost 
honour.  All  his  friends  have  cut  him,  and  he  thinks  of 
nothing,  day  and  night,  but  his  chart,  which,  is  an  elaborate 
record  he  is  compiling  of  the  actions  of  all  his  guests  and 
household  every  minute  f;f  that  eventful  day  ten  months 
ago.  He  imagines  he  is  on  the  verge  of  finding  the  guilty 
person.  The  chart  is  almost  complete,  and  all  the  guests 
are  to  reassemble  this  vcrv  afternoon.  For  some  reason 
inscrutable  to  him  and  his  mother,  Chi  Lung  has  been  opposed 
to  his  continuing  his  investigations  ;  however,  he  is  expected 
to  appear.  By  this  time  the  continuous  strain  has  brought 
Naomi  almost  to  the  p<jint  of  collapse,  and  she  looks  forward 
with  terror  to  meeting  Chi-Lung.  Chi  Lung  arrives  ;  and 
there  is  a  really  exciting  scene  between  them,  leading  to  his 
presenting  her  with  a  piece  of  paper  which  he  bids  her  open. 
With  trembling  fingers  she  reads  the  name  "Strumm,"  and 
her  pent-up  fear  escapes  in  a  shriek.  It  was  an  excellent 
shriek  that  Ethel  Irving  gave,  quite  worth  whi'.e  rushing 
out  of  the  bar  for,  if  one  had  fortunately  been  there.  From 
now  on  is  the  soundest  part  of  the  play.  The  guests  have 
all  arrived;  and  the  cross-examination  begins.  Everybody 
accounts  satisfactorily  for  every  minute  of  his  time,  except 
Armand  de  Rochecorbon,  who  makes  a  revelation  which 
leads  straight  to  Naomi.  The  scent  is  getting  hot,  and  Sir 
Roger — poor  fellow — wholly  unsuspecting  where  it  will  take 
him,  excitedly  cross-examines  Naomi.  The  wretched  girl  is 
nearly  distraught  ;  discovery  is  inevitable  when,  suddenly 
Chi  Lung  intervenes  with  the  startling  confession  that  he  is 
the  guilty  person. 

We  have  come  now  ^to  the  Chinese  puzzle  :  Why  does 
Chi  Lung  save  Naomi,  whom  he  despises  ?  And  we  find 
that  it  is  to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  old  friend. 
Sir  Roger's  father.  This  is  in  character;  unhke  the  buzz,  it  is 
truly  Chinese  ;  perhaps  Chi  Lung  has  remembered  the  old 
Chinese  poet  who,  about  the  year  loo  B.C.  said  : 

The  dead  are  gone  and  with  them  we  cannot  converse. 
The  living  are  here  and  ought  to  have  our  love. 

In  the  last  act  Naomi  comes  to  Chi  Lung's  house  and 
tells  him  she  must  confess,  that  she  cannot  bear  it  any  longer. 
Chi  Lung  points  out  to  her  that  now  that  he  has  taken  the 
responsibility.  Sir  Roger  is  cleared,  and  will  be  reinstated. 
If  she  confesses  then,  in  this  foolish  country  of  Western 
barbarians,  where  a  man's  honour  is  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  his  wife's.  Sir  Roger  will  once  more  be  ruined  ;  if  she 
loves  Sir  Roger  most,  she  will  keep  silent ;  but  if  she  loves 
herself  most,  she  will  confess.  Naomi  sees  the  force  of  this 
argument,  and  at  the  crucial  moment,  when  Chi  Lung  has 
to  substantiate  his  confession  by  proofs,  keeps  silent.  The 
play  ends  with  Chi  Lung  saluting  the  photograph  of 
his  dead  friend,  having  repaid  his  indebtedness  by  his 
sacrifice. 

It  is  a  pity  the  authors  did  not  take  more  trouble  with 
Chi  Lung,  who  in  the  first  half  of  the  play  acts  and  talks 
with  a  rudeness  and  violence  thoroughly  foreign  to  his  race 
— who.se  urbanity  is  such  that  their  irony,  for  instance,  is 
usually  so  flat  and  low-pitched  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  us. 
In  spite  of  an  excellent  make-up,  Mr.  Leon  M.  Lion  was  not 
impressive  ;  he  was  not  dignified  enough,  and  his  gestures 
were  exaggerated.  As  part  author,  Mr.  Lion  was  also 
responsible  for  Chi  Lung's  impoliteness.  It  is  true  that  a 
Chinese  poet  has  written  : 

How  sad  it  is  to  be  a  woman  ! 
Nothing  on  earth  is  held  so  cheap. 

but  that  is  poetic  licence  ;  no  Chinaman  would  walk  about 
at  a  garden  party  or  at  a  country  house  week-end,  dropping 
waspish  remarks  on  the  weakness  of  women.  Mr.  Lion  also 
made  the  mistake  of  saying  these  things  with  an  air  not  of 
infinite  regret,  but  of  thorough  enio\-ment.  Of  the  others. 
Miss  Ellen  O'Malley  looked  subtle  and  provocative,  but 
passed  blamelessly  across  the  background.  Miss  Lilian 
Braithwaite,  as  Sir  Roger's  mother,  was  excellent.  Best  of 
all  were  some  Chinese  curtains  which,  though  extremely 
bizarre,  hung  with  great  restraint. 
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The  New  Village:    By  Jason 


IN  his  famous  invocation  in  the  Georgics,  Virgil  speaks 
of  Italy  as  the  mother  of  fruits  and  the  mother  of  men. 
When  our  ancestors  gave  the  rein  to  the  enclosure 
movement  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  ceased  to 
think  of  England  as  the  mother  of  men  and  thought 
only  of  the  maximum  production  of  which  the  land  was 
capable.  As  it  happened,  and  as  it  often  happens  when  men 
accept  the  standards  of  the  moment  without  criticism,  the 
methods  that  destroyed  the  old  village  as  a  living  c(«nmunity 
were  not  in  the  long  run  the  most  favourable  to  production. 
But  the  consequences  of  that  mistake  lasted  through  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  modern  English  village  is  the 
result. 

Most  people  probably  know  of  villages  where  the  people 
of  the  place  have  no  proper  supply  of  water  or  milk,  not  to 
speak  of  decent  cottages  and  gardens.  Under  the  old 
agriculture  there  was  not  this  unequal  distribution  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  because  as  contemporary  writers  pointed 
out  labourers  kept  cows  and  pigs,  and  produced  a  certain 
amount  of  food  for  themselves.  On  the  face  of  it,  there  is 
something  anomalous  in  a  solution  which  condemns  the  pro- 
ducers of  food  to  have  less  than  their  share  of  the  food  they 
produce. 

The  war  has  shaken  the  nation  out  of  this  dangerous 
apathy,  for  it  has  given  a  new  value  ta  human  lif 3. 

We  can  get  some  irrlpression  of  the  change  of  temper 
produced  by  the  war  from  the  report  just  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction  of  the  Agricultural  Pohcy  Sub- 
committee. For  this  Report  recommends  among  other 
things  a  drastic  and  revolutionary  reorganisation  of  the 
village. 

The  Report  prof)Oses  that  any  Parish  Counci'  should  have 
power  to  call  for  an  inquiry,  and  that  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  such  application,  should  appoint  a  valuer  to 
make  a  thorough  report  on  the  parish,  showing  how  it 
might  be  improved  on  business  lines  in  respect  of  small 
•occupying  ownerships,  gardens,  allotments,  small  holdings, 
cottages,  cow  commons,  horse  commons,  and  recreation 
grounds.  A  local  inquiry  would  then  be  held  and  an 
inspector  would  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  county  would 
be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  scheme,  and  the  Parish 
Council  for  its  subsequent  administration, ;  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Committee.  An  alternative  plan  would 
be  to  allow  the  creation  of  a  Public  Utility  Society  to  carry 
out  the  scheme. 

Whether  this  is  in  detail  the  best  way  of  setting  about  the 
reorganisation  of  the  village  is  a  matter  for  discussion.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  these  pages  that  the  War  Agricultural , 
Committees,  reconstituted  on  a  broader  basis,  will  bQ  most 
useful  bodies  for  stimulating  and  guiding  village  development, 
but  it  is,  of  course,  essential  that  they  should  be  representa- 
tive of  village  society  and  not  merely  of  the  farmers.  The 
various  Unions  that  include  agricultural  labourers,  such  as 
the  Workers'  Union  and  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union, 
must  take  part  in  these  Committees,  and  '  room  must 
be  found  for  representatives  Of  the  local  authorities.  Clearly 
what  is  wanted  is  a  To\yn-plannirig  Scheme  for  rural  districts, 
conceived  in  a  large  spirit  by  men  of  imagination  who  under- 
stand what  are  the  needs  of  a  democratic  society. 

Soldiers  and  Land  Settlement 

We  may  expect  that  under  some  such  scheme  as  this 
opportunities  will  be  found  for  the  development  of  agriculture 
on  the  lines  that  will  give  an  opening  to  the  returning  soldier. 
Mr.  Prothero  had  to"  make  the  shameful  confession  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  day  that  five  soldiers  had  been 
settled  on  the  land. .  The  scheme  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  is,  of  course,  ludicrously  inadequate,  and  no 
scheme  will  serve  short  of  the  drastic  reorganisation  of  rural 
life.  For  this  purpose  the  development  of  electric  power 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  use  of  electricity  in  agriculture  is  only  just  beginning  ; 
in  some  applications  it  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  But 
its  value  for  all  the  routine  operations  of  agriculture  is  un- 
questionable. A  most  instructive  chapter  on  this  subject 
is  printed  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Incorporated  Municipal 
Electrical  Association,"  in  19.16.  It  contains  a  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Kerr,  the  engineer  to  the  City  of  Hereford,  who  set 
to  work  some  years  ago  to  bring  cheap  power  within 
reach  of  the  farmer,  and  the  report  of  the  discussion  that 
followed. 

A  leading  Herefordshire  farmer^  Councillor  Langford,  gave 


a  description  of  the  help  electric  power  had  given  him.  "He 
was  driving  a  milking  machine  for  milking  about  seventy 
or  eighty  cows,  and  also  a  chaff  cutter  which,  in  addition  to 
cutting  the  food  for  his  milking  cows  in  winter,  was  also 
cutting  the  chaff  for  150  bullocks  and  a  flock  of  about  600 
sheep.  He  also  pulped  the  mangolds  and  swedes  and  crushed 
the  cakes  and  corn  for  feeding  the  animals,  and  lastly,  he 
put  in  a  small  motor  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water  from 
a  deep  well,  while  during  the  season  that  had  just  passed  Mr. 
Kew  had  adapted  for  him  some  sheep-shearing  apparatus 
in  conjunction  with  a  portable  motor.  In  addition,  he  was 
lighting  the  whole  of  the  farm  buildings  and  also  a  yard  known 
as  '  The  Fold '  outside  the  farm  buildings  by  electricity.  He 
was  also  crusliing  apples  and  pressing  the  juice  from  them 
for  making  cider.  Before  he  adopted  electricity  for  filtering, 
he  used  to  have  to  draw  the  cider  from  various  long  distances 
in  the  cellars  in  the  yard  to  the  fixed  engine  before  it  could 
be  put  through  the  filter.  Now,  however,  he  was  able  to 
take  the  portable  pump  and  motor  wherever  he  required  it 
for  filtering  the  cider.  When  once  you  have  an  installation 
on  your  farm,  you  can  do  almost  any  work  with  it  anywhere 
by  means  of  a  portable  motor  and  cable."  Mr.  Langford 
looks  forward  to  the  use  of  electricity  for  ploughing,  reaping, 
bringing  home  the  corn,  and  getting  water  from  the  brook 
in  dry  weather  to  irrigate  the  land. 

Electric  or  Steam  Power 

This  new  power  will  serve  the  small-holder,  or  the  colony 
of  soldier  settlers,  or  the  community  of  co-operative  peasants 
as  readily  as  it  serves  the  large  farmer  and  the  large  landowner. 
The  use  of  machinery  seems  in  some  circumstances  to  give 
an  overwhelming  advantage  to  the  large  business.  If  you 
have  to  get  up  steam  for  your  machinery  it  is  a  very  expensive 
matter  to  use  the  machinery  for  small  operations,  or  for  a 
comparatively  short  time.  But  if  your  machinery  is  worked 
by  electricity  there  is  no  waste  for  it  is  worked  by  a 
povver  of  which  you  use  just  as  much  as  you  want  for  a 
particular  operation.  The  same  machine  requires  greater 
power  to  drive  it  for  one  purpose  than  for  another,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  an  immense  boon  to  be  able  to  adapt  your  consump- 
tion exactly  to  your  needs. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  setting  out  to  give  the  returned  soldier 
a  career  on  the  land,  by  introducing  small-holdings,  larger 
farms  co-operatively  managed,  settlements,  and  in  general 
such  a  variety  of  opportunities  as  are  needed  to  re-establish 
a  free  and  happy  society  on  the  soil,  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
t5  him  the  industrial  power  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
luxury  of  the  large  organisations.  This  applies  to  the  opera- 
tions on  his  farm.  It  applies  also  to  the  transport  and  market- 
ing of  his  products.  For  one  of  the  features  of  any  recon- 
struction scheme  will  be  a  system  of  railless  traction  in  the 
village  so  that  peasants  and  farmers  of  all  kinds— and  not 
peasants  and  farmers  only — can  send  and  receive  without 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  transport  in  the  country  at 
present.  The  organisation  of  co-operative  buying  and  selling 
will  be  a  simple  problem  under  these  conditions. 

But  thig  programme  depends  on  our  taking  the  right  course 
in  the  development  of  our  electrical  power.  The  whole 
question  has  been  considered  by  a  Committee  set  up  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  report  of  this  Committee  has  just 
been  published.  It  is  an  important  and' interesting  document 
recommending  the  estabUshment  of  Electricity  Commissions 
with  district  Boards,  but  it  contains  a  few  disquieting  passages. 
Thus,  in  one  part  of  the  Report  it  is  suggested  that  provision 
must  first  be  made  for  the  great  industrial  districts.  "  It 
will  not  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance,"  the  Report  pro- 
ceeds, "  to  delimit  districts  in  portions  of  the  country  where  no 
important  electrical  development  can  immediately  be  antici- 
pated." This  language  gives  the  impression  thafthe  country 
is  going  to  have  to  wait.  But  why  should  the  country  wait  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  prosecution  of  a  national  policy 
of  electrical  development  should  not  be  undertaken  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Post  Office  ?  We  have  discovered  a  new 
power  ;  we  have  discovered  that  under  proper  conditions  this 
power  can  be  produced  cheaply  ;  we  realise  that  the  use  of  this 
power  may  make  all  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure,  not  in  one  industry,  but  in  all  our  industrial  life. 
Why  should  we  refuse  this  power  to  any  of  our  industries  i 
and  why  above  all  to  agriculture,  which  is  recognised  as  second 
to  none  in  importance  and  would  moreover  be  benefited 
particularly  by  the  fertilisers  that  are  extracted  from  coal 
at  a  generating  station  ? 
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London's  Chief  Special  Constable:  By  James  Milne 


THE  mission  of  the  special  constable  is  to  come  in 
when  things  are  at  a  "push,"  and  see'them  through 
in  a  law  and  orderly  way.  'He  is  the  collective 
citizen  "on  his  own,"  looking  after  the  townhold, 
when  the  other  constable  is  otherwise  engaged. 
He  is  democracy  on  duty,  a  rather  fine  example,  when  you 
think  him  out,  of  our  British  system  of  governing  ourselves 
by  ourselves.  Once — long  years  ago — he  wore  a  tall  hat, 
as  the  old  prints  tell ;  and  then,  perhaps,  he  was  something 
of  a  joke.  To-day  he  makes  his  I,ondon  beat  in  a  uniform 
which  says  "Business  is  business,"  and  we  salute  him.  He 
was — he  is  ! 

it  may  be  Providence,   but 


Now,  it  may  be.  chance, 
this  figure  of  the  special 
constable  is  curiously  pres- 
ent in  the  life,  labours,  and 
personality  of  his  chief  in 
London,  Sir  Edward  Ward. 
Talk  with  him  for  an  hour 
at  Scotland  House,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  the 
headquarters  of  the  London 
"Specials,"  and  such  is  the 
strongest  impression  you 
carry  away.  Quiet  of 
-words,  using  few,  and  those 
simple,  to  tell  much, 
humorous  of  eye,  yet  re- 
flective every  minute,  and 
so  the  resulting  man  of 
•character,  big,  mentally 
and  physically,  is  this 
putter-through  of  things, 
including  the  organisation 
•of  our  extra-mural  "bob- 
bies"— not  at  all  an  easy 
affair. 

One  might  almost  say 
that  Sir  Edward  Ward 
was  born  with  the  spirit  of 
the  perfect  "Special,"  no 
matter  what  duty  that 
"Special"  happened  to  be 
called  on  for.  He  has 
flair,  which  means  imagina- 
tion ;  he  has  quick  judg- 
ment, which  is  power  of 
organisation  ;  he  has  pa- 
tience— oh,  much  patience  ! 
— until  he  decides  that  he 
is     up     against     dead-sea 

fruit ;  and,  above  all,  he  has  that  touch  of  humanity  which 
provides  easy-going  for  whatever  ship  of  venture  he  may  be 
piloting.  He  knows  that  the  real  work  of  life,  its  real  drama, 
liides  behind  the  stage;  that  in  the  prompter's  box  there 
■dwells  the  secrets  of  what  will  be.  A  natural  modesty — in 
truth,  bashfulness — is  the  test  of  any  good  company  of  that 
Toyal  box  ;  therefore,  not  many  are  chosen,  but  Sir  Edward 
Ward  has  the  quality.  No  doubt  its  possession  stands 
between  him  and  the  everyman's-land  of  the  forward  foot- 
lights, only  that  would  be  unkindred  country,  and  there  is 
ever  the  amusing  thought,  "Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  switch  off 
the  current  ? " 

Actually,  Sir  Edward's  effort,  all  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
day  and  night,  is  to  keep  that  current  strong,  driving  the 
various  war  organisations  of  which  he  is  the  presiding  genius 
He  is  Director-General  of  Voluntary  Organisations?  the  bodies 
which  supply  our  soldiers  and  sailors  with  "comforts"  got 
together  by  half  a  million  British  women  in  all  ranks  of  life. 
The  "-Pool"  is  the  name,  for  short,  because  the  trust  refuses 
nothing  ;  and,  because  it  gives  everything,  it  is  another 
"  Pool "  in  the  biblical  sense  of  healing. 

Then  Sir  Edward  is  chairman  of  the  Camps  Library — the 
great  organisation  which  collects  and  sends  literature  to  all 
our  fighting  men,  wherever  they  may  be.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent, as  well 'as  the  originator,  of  the  Union  Jack  Club,  which 
is  one  of  the  proudest  possessions  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
There,  in  their  thousands,  our  warriors  can  sleep  and  find 
rest,  knowing  they  are  beholden  to  no  man's  benevolence. 
Every  sailor  in  the  Navy,  every  soldier  in  the  Army,  has  a 
right  to  use  the  club  and  call  it  his  own,  by  virtue  of  the 
service  he  gives  his  country  on  sea  and  land.  The  King's 
uniform  is  his  badge  of  membership. 


Sir  Edward  Ward  is  likewise  the  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  Union  Jack  Hostel,  an  annexe  of  the  club,  where  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  married  soldier  or  sailor  may  stay 
and  meet  husbands  and  fathers  back  from  foreign  parts. 
The  activities  of  this  great,  unpaid  war-worker  are,  indeed, 
without  end,  and  to  them  he  brings  all  his  training  and 
experience  of  other  years,  as  in  the  running  of  the  once 
familiar  and  beloved  Military  Tournament  or — a  sharp 
contrast — in  the  feeding  of  Ladysmith  during  the  siege  and 
the  filling  of  the  stomach  on  which  Earl  Roberts's  army 
marched  to  Pretoria. 

At  that  time  he  saw  much  of  Kitchener,  although  he  had 
met    him    earlier   in    Egypt.     When    Armageddon    is    over, 

"K.  of  K."  is  one  of  the 
figures  who  will  rise  dur- 
ably from  its  embers,  be- 
cause he  had  the  dowry  of 
character,  because  he 
thought  in  the  nation's 
welfare — not,  selfishly,  in 
his  own.  So,  what  manner 
of  man  did  Sir  Edward 
know  in  the  tall,  grim, 
six  feet  and  more  of 
Kitchener  ?  An  excellent 
man  to  work  with,  one 
who  knew  what  he  wanted,, 
and  when  he  got  it  ;  a 
sympathetic  man  • —  nay, 
even  a  charming  man  to- 
wards whoever  did  a  job 
efficiently,  strenuously.  But 
if  anybody  shirked  or  was 
inefficient,  possibly  there 
was  another  Kitchener 
which  Sir  Edward  had 
never  met.  Certainly  the 
abiding  air  of  severity 
attributed  to  Kitchener 
was  apocryphal — did  not 
exist.  He  was  shy,  like  the 
"Iron  Duke,"  he  had  little 
small  talk  ;  but  he  was 
entirely  human,  and  he 
was  a  great  administrative 
soldier. 

It  is  a  workable  philo- 
sophy of  hfe  to  hold  that 
there  are  upperlings  and 
underlings,  and  that  both 
will  find  their  right 
a  simple  generosity  towards 
■  ounce  out  of  your  human  > 


COLONEL   SIR   EDWARD   WARD,  K.C.B.^ 


Vandyk 


places.  Vision,  reticence,  tact, 
others,  the  ability  to  get  every 
material  and  improve  it  all  the  time — those  are  the  things 
which  make  for  the  high  seats  of  creation  and  command. 
Frame  them  in  a  camouflage  of  laughter,  inspire  them  with 
brain-waves  begotten,  possibly,  over  a  drowsy  pipe,  and 
you  have  the  atmosphere  in  which  events  are  born  at  Scotland 
House. 

"Good  chaps,"  is  Sir  Edward's  tribute  to  the  special  con- 
stables under  his  headship ;  and,  mind  you,  they  count, 
all  told,  some  32,000  of  them.  Of  these,  21,000  are  in  uniform, 
and  8,000  have  received  the  star  which  betokens  service 
since  1914 — the  year  the  Great  War  began.  When  the 
special  constables  came  into  existence  there  was  no  organisa- 
tion whatever  for  their  governance  and  work.  Everything 
had  to  be  foimd  except  the  armlet,  the  baton,  and  the  whistle, 
which  Scotland  Yard  was  able  to  supply  out  of  its  stores. 

Sir  Edward  Ward  at  once  got  democracy  into  stride  with 
authority.  How,  he  does  not  know ;  but  he  is  a  magic 
blender.  He  will  mention  to  you,  under  his  breath,  humor- 
ously swearing  you  to  secrecy,  a  section  of  the  London  Special 
Constabulary,  where  the  local  barber  is  in  command  and  two 
baronets  are  in  the  ranks.  It  is  an  actual  case  of  the  Hay- 
market  play  "General  Post,"  and  there  are  other  instances. 
It  needs — what  does  it  need  ? — flair  to  brigade  the  man  of 
Mile  End  with  the  man  in  St.  James's  Square,  {o  the  content- 
ment of  both. 

But  Sir  Edward  Ward  does  the  difficult  things,  the  big 
things,  easily  ;  and  he  likes  to  do  them,  just  for  themselves. 
He  is  a  man  to  whom  the  country  already  owes  much,  and 
from  whom  it  may  confidently  demand  more  in  these  complex 
aiid  confused  days  of  Armageddon. 
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The  Advance 

DURING  the  past  week  the  Allied  advance  has 
continued  along  a  large  part  of  the  Western 
Front.  Bapaume  has  fallen  ;  Peronne  has 
fallen  ;  the  French  are  eating  their  way  in  the 
south-west  corner  ;  and  in  the  north  the  Germans 
have  evacuated  Mount  Kenimel  and  are  being,  as  we  write, 
steadily  driven  out  of  the  Lys  salient.  We  have  recovered 
more  than  half  the  ground  lost  in  the  spring.  We  are 
occupying  ground  we  have  never  occupied  since  1914,  and 
the  "  Switch  Line  "  has  been  broken.  Three  points  may  be 
made.  The  first  point  is  that  the  German  retirement  has 
been  in  part  voluntary  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  newspapers  are 
misleading  when  they  represent  every  gain  of  ground  as  a 
gain  wrested  by  sheer  force  from  an  enemy  who  bitterly 
contests  every  foot  of  ground.  The  second  point  is  that 
the  German  retirement  was  anticipated.  Since  July  i8th 
we  have  captured  nearly  150,000  men,  and  nearly  1,500 
guns,  and'  the  wiliest  of  German  generals  did  not  deliber- 
ately contemplate  that.  The  third  point  is  that  to  some 
e.xtent  our  old  conceptions  of  the  relative  value  of  certain 
positions — Hindenburg  line  and  so  on — ^have  been  to  a  large 
extent  invalidated.  The  primary  instrument  in  our  recent 
victories  has  been  the  tank,  the  small  tank  employed  in  large 
numbers.  The  weapon  against  which  the  Germans  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  prepared  is  also  the  tank.  The 
obstacle,-  the  great  obstacle,  to  tanks  is  water  :  marshes, 
rivers,  and  canals  have  been  given  an  increasing  value.  We 
must  e.xpect  the  Germans,  to  determine  their  next  main  line 
of  resistance  in  accordance  with  this,  and  the  marks  in  the 
map  to  which  we  should  direct  our  attention  are  not  so  much 
old  trench  lines  as  permanent  water  lines  from  the  Lys  River 
to  the  Crozat  Canal.  Six  weeks  fighting  has  enormously 
improved  our  position.  Failing  a  miracle  we  are  now,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Americaxis,  bound  to  win  the  necessary  decisive 
victory.  But  the  war  is  still  a  long  way  from  being  finished, 
and  both  journalists  and  the  public  would  do  well  not  to  allow 
the  enumeration  of  prisoners  and  retaken  villages  to  induce 
them  to  throw  their  hats  in  the  air. 

The  Police  Strike 

The  sequence  ofi  strikes  which  began  with  that  at  Coventry 
and  was  continued  by  that  of  the  tramway  and  tube  employees, 
reached  its  chmax  with  the  police  strike.  When  they  heard 
that  the  London  police  had  struck  many  people  felt  as  if 
"the  end  of  all  things"  (in  Lord  Rosebery's  ancient  phrase), 
had  come  ;  in  other  words,  that  this  capped  everything. 
Here  were  the  police,  those  remote,  almost  superhuman, 
guardians  of  public  order,  abandoning  their  posts  as  though 
they  were  ordinary  miners  or  munitioners.     Not  only  that. 


but  they  were  hooting  supposed  blacklegs,  and  even  march- 
ing along  the  streets  singing  music-hall  songs.  It  was  as 
if  a  procession  of  bishops  had  sung  music-hall  songs  :  nobody- 
supposed  that  policemen  knew  such  things.  Two  facts  were 
driven  home  to  the  pubhc  at  once.  One  was  that  policefnen 
are  human,  that  they  require  food  and  clothes  like  other 
people,  and  that  (like  the  Jew  in  Shakespeare's  play),  they 
laugh  when  they  are  tickled,  and  cry  when  they  are  hurt. 
The  second  is  that  the  Police  Union,  after  years  of  persecu- 
tion and  subterranean  organising,  has  reached  a  point  at 
which  it  commands  the  obedience  of  almost  the  whole  London 
force.  Its  foundation  dates  from  long  before  the  w'ar.  In 
its  early  stages  its  members  were,  wherever  it  was  possible, 
marked  out  and  "victimised."  As  conditions  worsened  the 
Union  grew  stronger,  until  at  last  it  was  able  to  call  out 
virtually  the  whole  force,  and  compel  the  Government  to  grant 
its  just  demands.  The  Government,  without  hesitation,  has 
eaved  in.  It  has  conceded  substantial  increases  in  pay 
(before  the  men  took  the  extremest  course  open  to  them, 
even  an  inspector  got  less  money  than  the  conductress  of 
a  tram),  it  has  agreed  to  reinstate  a  "victimised"  constable, 
and  it  has  consented  (whilst  not  recognizing  the  Union),  to 
set  up  some  machinery  whereby  representatives  of  the  men 
can  discuss  matters  of  interest  to  the  force  with  the  authori- 
ties. This  means — we  need  not  bhnk  the  matter — that  the 
Union  will  be  recognized  save  in  name.  The  usual  objec- 
tion to  recognising  Unions  is  that  they  organise  strikes ; 
this  one  has  organised  a  strike  without  recognition  ;  to 
recognise  it  will  mean  (from  the  authorities'  point  of  view)  a 
possible  gain  and  no  possible  loss.  The  concessions  were 
coupled  with  the  announcement  that  Sir  Nevil  Macready 
was'  to  succeed  Sir  E.  Henry  as  Commissioner.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  against  Sir  Nevil,  who  is  a  tactful  and 
sympathetic  man.  But  we  are  certain  that  the  old  system 
of  appointing  retired  soldiers  and  Indian  civilians  to  this 
post  cannot  go  on  for  ever,  and  that  the  police  will  not  be 
really  satisfied  until  the  ordinary  constable  (so  to  speak), 
carries  a  Commissioner's  truncheon  in  his  knapsack. 

Baseball 

It  appears  that  an  "Anglo-American  Baseball  League" 
is  in  existence  ;  that  it  has  a  secretary  ;  arid  that  its  object 
is  to  propagate  the  cult  of  baseball  in  this  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  cricket.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  finan- 
cial interests  are  behind  this  propaganda,  though  even  a  new 
game  (if  discreetly  handled),  may  mean  money  to  those  who 
push  it.  The  motives  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
spread  baseball  are  no  doubt  thoroughly  impersonal.  They 
think,  in  fact,  that  cricket  is  a  slow  game,  and  that  baseball 
is  more  exciting.  In  fact,  they  say  as  much.  That  said, 
however,  all  has  not  been  said.  Why  sacrifice  everything 
to  excitement  ?  And  why,  merely  in  order  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  spectators  (i.e.,  gate-money)  for  continuous  live- 
liness, abandon  in  favour  of  a  new-fangled  importation  a 
game  which,  much  in  its  present  form,  has  been  the  national 
game  of  England  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  wliich  derives 
from  a  game  much  older  than  that  ?  If  the  arguments  of 
the  innovators  are  admitted  as  valid,  all  the  world  will  soon 
be  playing  baseball — until  something  even  more  rapid  turns 
up.  How  monotonous  that  uniformity  would  be  1  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  country  will  resist  the  innovation 
tooth  and^nail.  Cricket  is  a  fine  flower  of  our  civilisation  ; 
it  is  also  part  of  our  history ;  even  where  it  bores  the  spec- 
tators it  amuses  the  players,  and  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  games  are  games,  primarily  existing  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  play  them,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  a 
lot  of  lazy,  gambling,'  excitement-craving  corpulent  people 
whowatch  them  as  they  watch  a  horse-race,  or  an  exhibition 
of  juggling  at  the  Alhambra.  It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
that  baseball  excels  cricket  in  respect  of  its  effects  upon 
character  and  physique,  of  the  discipHne  it  enforces  or  the 
muscles  it  develops :  and  as  far  as  the  mere  beauty  of 
movement  and  setting  is  concerned,  cricket  can  certainl}' 
give  it  points.  We  wish  the  length  of  matches  could  be 
reduced  and  some  means  devised  of  putting  a  premium  on 
quicker  scoring. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE   BELLOC 


The  Paradox  of  Retreat 
The  Enemy's  Water  Line  of  Defence 


IN  order  to  understand  the  present  position  upon  the 
Western  front  (which  is  the  front  decisive  of  the  war) 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  consider  (i)  the  shape  of 
the  present  Hne,  (2)  its  characteristics  in  the  way  of 
the  ground,  and  (3)  (above  alt)  the  density  of  the 
enemy's  concentration  upon  it  in  the  nortli  ;  his  lack  of  men 
in  the  south. 

First,  as  to  the  present  shape  of  the  Hne  : 
Now  that, the  AlHed  Higher  Command  has  suppressed  the 
two  great  saHents  formed  by  the  enemy's  advance  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  (the  salient  of  the  Somme  up  to 
Montdidier  and  that  of  the  Marne  up  to  Chateau-Thierry), 
the  line,  as  a  whole,  takes  the  form  expressed  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch.  It  resembles  a  crank,  such  as  the  starting- 
handle  of  a  motor  car.  The  elements  of  that  form  are  essen-, 
tially  three  sectors  at  right  angles  :    a  perpendicular  from 


I 


'defrt 


north  to  south,  a  horizontal  from  east  to  west,  and  then  another 
perpendicular  from  north  to  south.  In  other  words,  the  main 
elements  are  those  of  thfe  strongly  marked  straight  lines  on 
Sketch  I.,  which  reduce  to  their  simplest  expression  the 
sinuosities  of  the  front  as  it  now  stands. 

For  convenience  in  following  the  analysis  of  the  situation, 
we  will  call  the  first  perpendicular  line  from  north  to  south. 
Sector  I  ;  the  horizontal  from  east  to  west.  Sector  2  ;  the 
last  perpendicular  from  north  to  south.  Sector  3.  Further, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  it  is  convenient  to  separate 
Sector  2  into  two  parts — A  to  the  east  of  the  Argonne  Forest 
and  B  west  of  it  ;  because  .\rgonne  marks  the  separation 
between  the  congested  area  of  the  enemy  and  the  area  thinly 
held  by  him.  Sector  r  runs  from  the  north,  at  Nieuport, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Noyon,  southwards.  Sector  2  runs 
S(jmewhat  south  of  cast,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Noyon 
to  the  region  of  Verdun  ;  Sector  3  runs  somewhat  east  of 
south  from  the  neighbourho<id  of  Verdun  to  the  Swiss  frontier. 
The  Argonne  Forest  divides  the  whole  of  this  long  line  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts. 

As  to  ground,  this  tripartite  line  has  an  exceedingly 
strong  obstacle  at  its  first  angle  behind  Noyon  and  Soissons, 
in  the  St.  Gobain  Hill  and  Forest,  and  the  J.aon  heights. 
These  tempt  the  enemy  to  hold  on  here,  to  stand  on  the 
line  Arras-Noyon,  and  therefore  to  leave  his  southern  flank 
Soissons-Verdun  exposed. 

There  remains  number  : 

Now,  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  line  at  tlic  present 
moment  in  respect  of  numbers  is  the  fact  that  the  enemy's 
strength  is  concentraled  io  an  overwhelming  extent  upon  the 
northern  half,  and  over  45  per  cent,  of  it  is  crowded  bctivecn 
Rheims  and  Arras;  aver  70  per  cent,  of  it  between  Argonne 
and  the  sea. 

The  whole  strategy  of  the  days  through   which  we  arc 


passing  is,  upon  the  Allied  side,  an  hitherto  successful  attempt 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  continue  his  ill-balanced  concentra- 
tion in  the  north  ;  upon  the  enemy's  side  an  effort  to  escape 
this  fate  and  to  redistribute  his  troops  in  time  to  protect 
himself  against  threatened  adverse  developments  upon  the 
southern  half  beyond  Argonne. 

That  is  the  thesis  of  the  war  as  things  now  stand.  To 
develop  that  thesis  in  detail  is  to  understand  what  is  happening. 

Let  us  first  look  in  detail  at  the  numbers. 

The  enemy  had  on  July  15th,  the  moment  when  he  lamiched 
his  last  great  offensive  (which  failed  so  disastrously  for  him), 
205  divisions  in  the  West.  We  must  grasp  and  keep  in  the 
forefront  of  all  our  pictures  the  capital  fact  that  just  as  he 
launched  this  offensive  upon  Monday,  July  15th  (forty-five 
days  ago  at  the  moment  of  writing),  three-quarters  of  its  whole 
strength  lay  north  and  west  of  the  Forest  of  Argonne.  Of 
those  205  divisions,  at  least  150 — probably  a  few  more- 
were  to  be  found  between  the  Argonne  and  the  North  Sea 
only  the  remaining  50 — and  those  not  of  the  best  quality — 
were  left  to  hold  what  had  so  long  been  the  quiescent  parts 
of  the  line — Section  B  of  Sector  2,  and  the  whole  of  Sector  3. 
That  is  the  salient  characteristic  of  the  whole  affair. 

Since  the  breakdown  of  his  offensive,  the  enemy  has  not 
been  able  materially  to  alter  what  was,  while  he  was  still 
attacking,  a  concentration  in  his  favour,  but  what  has  become, 
since  the  resumption  of  the  initiative  by  the  Allies,/a  situation 
heavily  to  his  disadvantage. 

The  enemy  concentrated  thus  upon  the  northern  half  of 
the  line  because  it  was  here  that  his  success  would  have 
had  the  greatest  result.  As  he  could  only  envisage  that 
success  in  terms  of  what  I  have  called  "the  club" — that  is 
by  the  action  of  one  great  blow  delivered  with  all  his  avail- 
able strength  upon  one  spot — he  rightly  chose  the  northern 
half  of  his  line  for  the  efforts  he  was  about  to  make.  Here 
lay  first  the  point  of  junction  between  the  British  and  the 
French  armies  in  front  of  St.  Quentin  which  he  tried 
to  break  March  22nd  to  April  4th.  Next,  having  failed  in 
this,  the  opportunity  which  unexpectedly  offered  itself  on 
April  9th  was  also  in  the  north  in  front  of  Lille.  Next,  a 
blow  upon  the  western  end  of  Sector  2,  between  Soissons  and 
Rheims,  upon  May  27th,  which  carried  him  to  the  Marne, 
was  also  in  the  north.  Next  came  an  attempt  upon  the  Matz 
Valley— that  is,  the  point  nearest  Paris,  also  in  the  north, 
upon  June  9th.  Lastly,  he  staged  an  operation  on  the  very 
largest  scale  on  either  side  of  Rheims — that  is,  along  the 
whole  of  Section  A  in  Sector  2 — which  he  hoped  would 
decide  the  war,  upon  July  15th  ;  and  this  was  northern,  too. 
.Ml  his  great  massing  for  attack  had  necessarily  packed  his 
army  for  three  months  north  of  Argonne. 

As  we  know,  this  last  effort  broke  down.  In  the  midst  of 
its  breakdown  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  at  Soissons 
on  July  i8th.  From  that  day  to  this  his  great  massing  in 
the  north  has  been  turned  from  an  offensive  strength  into  a 
defensive  weakness.  He  now  desires  above  everything  to 
■redistribute  his  strength,  to  hold  in  the  north  with  no  more 
than  normal  strength,  and  to  reinforce  the  south  between 
Argonne  and  the  Swiss  frontier.  He  has  not  been  allowed 
to  doiso.  Attack  after  attack  has  compelled  him  to  concen- 
trate his  strength  even  more  to  the  north  than  it  was  before, 
'and  to  remain  in  permanent  anxiety  with  regard  to  the 
menace  against  him, in  the  south. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  concentration  are  not  only 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  figures  'three-quarters  on  the  one- 
half  and  only  one  quarter  on  the  other.  Nor  is  it  even 
sufficient  to  rerhark  that  the  insufficient  .one-quarter  which 
is  holding  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  line  is  of  poorer 
material  than  the  three-quarters  which  are  holding  the 
other  half.      We  must  go  into  more  particulars. 

The  205  divisions  which  the  enemy  had  on  the  West  upon 
July  15th  would  have  numbered  in  infantry  alone  at  full 
establishment  between  1,800,000  and  1,900,000  men  ;  the 
present  infantry  establishment  of  a  German  division  being 
about  'g.ooo  bayonets  (three  regiments  of  three  battalions 
each).  The  great  losses  of  the  present  fighting  season  have 
certainly  reduced  the  number  to  less  than  this.    Even  if. 
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after  the  very  lieat'y  casualty  lists  of  the  great  attacks  between 
March  and  July,  the  enemy  was  able  to  keep  up  his  full  estab- 
lishment by  drafts  from  depots,  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  so 
since  the  counter-offensive  began  upon  July  iSth.  That  is 
certain.  We  know,  in  point  of  fact,  that  he  has  recently 
reduced  the  number  of  divisions  by  eight.  That  is,  he  has 
had  to  break  up  eight  divisions  in  order  to  form  drafts  for 
the  remainder.  And  although  he  has  summoned  two  Austrian 
divisions  to  his  aid,  he  now  has  only  198  divisions  upon  the 
West.  But  these  divisions  cannot  be  at  full  strength.  He 
has  lost  in  prisoners  alone,  since  the  surprise  at  -goissons, 
at  least  130,000  men.  In  the  normal  proportion  this  would 
mean  that  his  total  casualties  in  the  last  forty-five  days  had 
come  to  the,.tremendous  total  of  over  600,000,  for  to  reckon 
the  total  casualties  as  five  times  the  number  of  prisoners  is 
a  normal  calculation.  His  real  losses  have  not  been  nearly 
so  high,  for  the  proportion  of  prisoners  taken  has  been 
abnormal.  Most  of  these  prisoners  have  been  captured 
during  the  early  period  of  each  blow  of  the  counter-offensive, 
when  a  belt  of  the  enemy  defences,  varying  from  eight 
miles  to  two,  has  been  ovemm.  These  blows  have  been 
successful.  Those  of  Julj'  i8th,  between  Soissons  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  of  August  8th  in  front  of  Amiens,  of  August 
2ist  north  of  the  Somme,  and  of  August  26th  upon  the 
Scarpe.  In  each  case  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  on  the 
first  day  has  largely  exceeded  those  taken  in  the  remainder 
of  the  battle,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  blow,  that  of 
August  2ist,  when  the  first  day  had  very  limited  objectives, 
giving  only  3,000  prisoners,  while  the  next  five  days  gave 
almost  as  many  prisoners  each  day  as  the  first.  But  although 
the  number  of  prisoners  is  here  no  exact  guide  to  the  total 
casualties,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  those  total  casualties 
are  much  less  than  6,400.  There  arfe  only  two  sources  from 
which  such  losses  can  be  recruited.  The  first  is  the  hospital 
returns,  the  second  is  the  incorporation  of  class  1920 — that  is, 
of  the  boys  just  under  or  just  over  18  years  of  age — who 
were  born  in  igoo,  and  who  have  been  under  training  during 
the  last  few  months.  The  total  number  of  the  latter  before 
the  end  of  the  year  will  probably  come  to  about  450,000  ; 
but  they  can  only  gradually  be  incorporated,  for  the  quality 
is  necessarily  poor,  and  the  proportion  which  you  can  allow 
in  each  unit  therefore  necessarily  restricted.  The  -hospital 
retu'rns  are  calculated  upon  an  average  of  four  months. 
There  has  not  yet  been  time,  therefore,  for  any  considerable 
number  to  have  come  back  to  reinforce  the  German  line. 

We  may  sum  up  and  say  that  we  haye  on  front  of  us  pro- 
bably less  than  1,400,000  bayonets — certainly  not  more  than 
i^  millions — and  of  these  less  than  half  a  million  are  at  the 
present  moment  south  and  easf  of  the  Argonne  Forest.  The 
remainder  are  held  in  the  desperate  fighting  between  Rheims 
and  Arras,  or  are  holding  the  line  between  Arras  and  the 
sea  or  the  trenches  of  Champagne  between  Rheims  and 
Argonne  :  the  two  wings  upon  either  side  of  the  great  action 
which  have  hitherto  not  come  into  play. 

As  against  this  curiously  ill-distributed  line,  the  Allies 
have  now — quite  apart  from  a  tactical  superiority,  of  which 
I  will  speak  in  a  moment — a  definite  superiority  in  numbers, 
which  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  continued  advent  of  fresh 
American  troops  trained  and  ready  for  the  line.  This 
superiority  is  not  yet  very  great,  but  it  is  already  apparent 
and  it  is  rapidly  growing. 

The  possession  of  the  initiative  enables  this  superiority 
to  be  used  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  congestion  of  the  enemy 
between  Arras  and  Rheims  is  maintained  without  a  corre- 
sponding congestion  upon  the  Allied  side.  The  enemy  is 
"held"— that  is,  compellecj  to  stand  and  concentrate — 
between  Arras  and  Rheims  by  forces  which  are  not  superior 
in  number  to  his  total  force  in  the  region,  and  meanwhile 
Allied  strength  is  released  for  action  elsewhere. 

The  reason  that  the  Allied  Higher  Command  can  thus 
compel  the  enemy  to  concentrate  on  one  section  of  his  line 
(which  is,  as- the  crow  flies,  less  than  100  miles  in  length  out 
of  a  total  of  between  400  and  500),  and  that  without  any 
undue  counter  concentration  of  the  Allies  against  him — is 
due  to  two  reasons.  First,  the  fact  tnat  the  enemy  is  here 
not  only  on  the  defensive,  but  anxiously  trying  to  retreat 
in  order  to  redistribute  his  strength  to  shorten  his  line  in  the 
north  (thereby  saving  men),  and  to  reinforce  the  south. 
Secondly,  the  possession  by  the  Allies  of  two  new  tactical 
instruments  which  the  enemy  cannot  rival  :  the  new  tanks 
and  the  American  contingents — such  small  proportion  of 
them  as  have  been  summoned  to  this  northern  battle,  for  the 
growing  mass  of  them  are  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  conditions  adverse  to  the  enemy 
— the  fact  that  he  is  trying  to  retreat — nay,  that  he  must 
retreat  if  he  is  to  have  any  hope  of  redistributing  his  strength 
and  relieving  the  congestion  in  the  north : 

We  must  appreciate  why  this  necessity  of  retreat  is  adverse 


to  him,  and  why,  under  present  conditions,  it  compels  him 
to  continued  congestion  upon  the  sector  where  the  retreat 
is  taking  place. 

When  armies  act  independently  in  a  war  of  movement 
— move,  that  is,  as  "great  isolated  units— a  retreat  is  an 
operation  which,  short  of  bad  blundering  or  of  very  bad 
obstacles  upon  its  route,  can  usually  be  conducted  without 
great  loss  and  with  dispatch.  The  retiring  force,  however 
closely  watched  by  the  pursuing  force,  has  the  advantage  of 
knowing  the  moment  when  it  chooses  to  move  ;  it  can  move 
first  under  cover  of  darkness,  it  can  cover  its  movement 
with  a  screen  of  men — that  is,  with  rearguards  ;  and  though 
it  is  true  that  observation  from  the  air  has  weakened  the 
power  to  retreat  unobserved,  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  observation  from  the  air  is  not  possible  cvcrj'  day,  that 
it  fails  at  night,  and  that  another  modern  condition  has 
increased  the  facilit}'  of  retreat,  which  is  the  value  of  the 
machine  gun  on  the  defensive.  The  rearguard  screen  armed 
^vith  machine  guns  can  check  the  pursuing  force  after  a 
fashion  that  the  old  infantry  could  not.  An  army  in  move- 
ment, thus  isolated,  is  one  organism  in  the  midst  of  con- 
siderable territory ;  falling  back  upon  its  own  line  of  com- 
munications perpendicular  to  its  front,  it  can  normally 
retreat  with  success — that  is,  upon  its  own  plan  and  without 
great  loss.  It  creates  obstacles  behind  it  as  it  goes,  blowing 
up  bridges  and  cross  roads,  damming  streams,  and  so  forth. 

PROBLEMS    OF    RETREAT 

But  the  retreat  of  an  army  under  what  may  be  called  siege 
conditions — the  retirement,  that  is,  of  a  section  which  has 
continuous  flanks  upon  either  side — is  another  matter. 

In  any  retreat  the  mass  of  your  force  is,  during  the  process 
of  retreat,  out  of  action.  They  are  in  column  streaming 
back  along  the  roads.  If  upon  either  flank  of  the  sector  from 
which  retreat  is  taking  place  attacks  are  developed  against 
you,  you  must  meet  them.  You  must  concentrate  men  to 
stop  them,  or  you  will  be  turned.  If  the  enem}'  gets  through 
either  flank  and  comes  down  behind  you  on  your  lines  of 
retreat,  your  army  is  ruined.  With  each  such  development 
on  the  flanks  you  must  halt  your  retreat,  for  you  have  to 
send  men  up  to  meet  the  pressure.  The  moment  you  halt 
your  retreat,  your  pursuer  attacks  violently  not  only  on  the 
wings  on  which  he  has  just  engaged,  but  upon  your  centre, 
too.  And  you  must  meet  him  there  also.  In  general,  this 
attempt  to  retire  a  portion  of  a  fixed  line  is  a  much  more 
difficult  business  than  the  retirement  of  an  independent 
army,  and  a  vigorous  action  against  it  on  the  part  of  the, 
pursuer  can  always  throw  out  its  plans.  Vigorous  pressure 
maintained  by  the  pursuer  has  a  paradoxical  effect  :  it 
detains  a  would-be  fugitive.  Its  object  is  one  of  actually 
checking  withdrawals,  of  preventing  the  retreat  from  going 
as  quickly  as  the  retreating  commander  would  desire  ;  for 
when  a  retreat  is  checked  against  its  will,  the  losses  involved 
by  it  are  increased.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  going  on 
against  the  German  retirement  since  August  17th  or  iSth. 

It  was  about  then  that  the  German  Higher  Command 
determined"*  to  retire  between  the  Somme  and  the  Oise, 
Hardly  had  they  made  that  decision  when  Mangin,  on  the 
southern  of  the  retreating  sector,  attacked  with  great  vigour. 
We  know  how  the  seven  German  divisions  in  front  of  him 
■  appealed  for  help  to  the  centre,  and  how  the  centre  sent  back 
word  that  nd-help  could  be  given  for  the  moment.  Mangin 
got  right  up  to  Aillette,  and  the  retirement  of  the  Germans 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Oise  was  correspondingly  ham- 
pered and  expensive.  But  that  was  not  all.  In  the  second 
step  of  that  retirement  another  blow  was  given  on  the  other 
wing,  to  the  north,  and  the  British  Third  Army  struck  upon 
August  2ist.  Once  more  the  process  of  retirement  was 
halted.  German  divisions  had  to  be  rushed  up  northward  ; 
for  if  the  Third  British  Army  had  advanced  a  few  miles  more 
the  whole  German  retirement  would  have  been  jeopardised 
by  their  getting  round  and  behind  it.  These  German  divi- 
sions having  been  rushed  up  northward,  they  contained  the 
British  pressure  at  great  expense  to  themselves.  Once  more 
the  retreat  was  organised,  and  began  a  fresh  step,  when, 
upon  the  26th,  the  remainder  of  the  British  Third  Army 
and  the  right  of  the  British  First  Army  struck  again,  still 
more  to  the  northward,  upon  the  valley  of  the  Scarpe.  .Here 
three  German  divisions — not  of  the  best — had  suddenly  to 
be  reinforced,  and  once  more,  therefore,  the  process  of  retreat 
was  checked.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  pressure  is 
still  so  vigorously  maintained  that  the  retreat  may  be  said  to 
crawl  even  where  it  exists,  and  tobe  halted  altogether  elsewhere. 

The  total  effect  is  that  the  enemy  not  only  cannot  retire 
as  he  wills,  but,  above  all,  cannot  retire  at  the  pace  he  would 
have  chosen.  He  is  condemned  to  continue  a  heavy  expendi- 
ture in  men  in  order  even  to  prepare  each  step  jn  his  retire- 
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ment,  let  alone  to  effect  it.  And  this  adverse  condition  is 
increased  bj-  the  'second  factor,  of  which  I  have  spoken — 
the  new  tactical  instruments. 

The  new  type  of  tank  which  the  Allies  now  have  at  their 
disposal  is  a  reply — and  an  effective  reply — to  the  machine- 
gun.  It  reduces  very  greatly  the  power  the  machine-gun 
had  hitherto  of  maintaining  a  defensive  with  a  weak  screen 
of  men,  and  that  new  tactical  instrument  the  enemy  cannot 
copy  for  a  long  time.  It  is  essentially  a  surprise.  The 
Germans  themselves  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  draw  what 
mournful  consolation  they  can  from  the  consideration  that 
the  Allied  superiority  here  is  one  not  of  manhood,  but  of 
machinery.  Seeing  that  throughout  all  the  earlier  part  of 
the  war  that  was  our  own  situation,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  heavy  artillery,  we  can  understand  their  frame  of  mind, 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  rejoice  over  it.  The  effect  of  the 
new  tanks  is  essentially  to  compel  the  enemy  to  use  more 
men  than  he  would  otherwise  have  used  to  cover  a  retirement, 
and  this  necessity  of  using  more  men  further  checks  retire- 
ment. 

I  have  called  the  second  factor,  the  American  contingents 
(or  such  as  have  been  called  up  to  this  northern  part),  a  new 
tactical  instrument  also  for  reasons  with  which  my  readers 
are  familiar.  Their  vigour,  their  selected  age,  their  fresh- 
ness, all  give  them  that  character.  And  here  again  it 
is  something  which  the  enemy  cannot  copy.  Not  only 
can  he  not  copy  it  in  useful  time  :  he  cannot  copy  it  at 
all.  He  has  no  such  fresh  human  material  upon  which  to 
draw. 

We  may  sum  the  whole  thing  up,  therefore,  and  say  that 
the  essential  of  the^AIHes'  strategy  at  this  moment  is  the 
maintenance  of  enemy  congestion  between  Arras  and  Rheims, 
with  a  corresponding  depletion  of  his  strength  between  Rheims 
and  especially  beyond  Argonne  to  the  Swiss  frontier.  In 
the  light  of  that  conclusion,  we  arrive  at  a  judgment  Very 
different  from  that  which  the  mere  watching  of  the  map 
might  lead  to.  So  far  from  measuring  oXir  success  by  the 
advance  of  each  day  by  the  villages  occupied  and  by  the 
eastward  movement  of  the  line  as  a  whole,  we  must  measure 
it  the  other  way  about.  The  longer  the  enemy  stands,  the 
more  he  is  constrained  to  defend  himself,  the  more  he  is 
checked  from  achieving  his  plans  of  retirement,  the  better 
is  the  Allied  cause  served.  For  the  test  will  not  be  here, 
between  Arras  and  Rheims.  We  are  not  pushing  the  enemy 
back  :  we  are  holding  him.  It  is  he  that  desires  to  go  back, 
and  the  Allies  that  upset  such  a  plan. 

In  the  accompanying  Sketch  II.,  where  I  have  attempted 
by  an  over  simple  scheme  to  suggest  to  the  eye  this  conges- 
tion of  the  enemy's  forces  upon  one  fraction  of  the  hue,  I  must 
perforce  leave  blank  everything  upon  the  Allied  side  of  that 
line  ;   but  the  situation  explains  itself. 

The  great  knee,  or  bend,  of  which  Verdun  is  the  corner, 
and  upon  which  nothing  has  come  into  play  from  Rheims 
on  the  extreme  left  to  Belfort  on  the  extreme  right,  that 
;'s  the  menace  wliich  the  enemy  knows  just  as  well  as  we  do, 
and  which  it  is  well  that  public  and  civilian  opinion  among 
the  Allies  should  know,  too ;  witliin  that  great  bend  we 
may  strike  at  wilf  northward  or  eastward  as  we  choose, 
feinting  to  the  north  to  strike  on  the  east,  or  feinting  to  the 
east  to  strike  on  the  north.  All  the  enemy  Press  has  already 
seized  the  point  which  the  enemy  Higher  Command  has  been 
considering  with  the  greatest  anxiety  for  now  a  full  four 
weeks.  If,  by  some  misfortune,  we  heard  one  morning  of 
a  general  enemy  retirement,  of  our  triumphant  entry  with 
very  few  prisoners  into  Douai,  Cambrai,  and  the  rest,  it  would 
be  not  matter  for  elation.-  It  would  mean  that  the  enemy 
was  eliminating  that  great  saUent  to  the  south  and  had 
achieved   a   retirement   to  a  shorter  line.     The  matter   for 


congratulation  is  the  pinning  of  him  to  the  heaviest  actions 
and  the  retarding  of  his  withdrawal. 

In  connection  with  this  there  are  one  or  two  particular 
points  worth  noting,  and  the  most  important  is  the  possession 
of  the  St.  Gobain  obstacle.  The  big  confused  lump  of  hills 
which  includes  the  St.  Gobain  Forest  and  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  and  the  Aillette  ridge  beyond,  the  whole  district  of 
which  Laon,  on  its  isolated  height,  is  the  capital,  is,  and  has 
been  for  four  years,  the  great  pivot  of  the  enemy's  defensive 
position  in  the  West.  He  is  to-day  in  a  dilemma  with  regard 
to  it.  For  he  wants  to  hold  it,  quite  obviously.  It  is  of 
enormous  strength.  There  is  no  open  country  through  which 
a  double  army  can  strike  against  him  between  the  St.  Gobain 
Fo'rest  and  the  Oise  Valley.  There  is,  at  the  narrowest 
sector,  one  road  squeezed  between  the  hills  and  the  woods 
and  the  valley.  On  the  other  side,  the  avenue  leading  between 
the  St.  Gobain  Forest  and  the  AiUette  and  Chemin  des  Dames 
ridges  to  Laon  there  is  almost  an  equally  narrow  gate. 
Both  these  gates  can  be  closed  indefinitely  against  any  Allied 
pressure.  But,  on  the  other  hand.rif  the  enemy  decides  to 
continue  this  hold  upon  the  St.  Gobain  obstacle,  as  I  have 
called  it,  that  prevents  his  retirement  to  the  north  from 
being  carried  very  far.  So  long  as  he  holds  that  obstacle 
and  makes  it  an  essential  of  his  plan,  so  long  he  must  leave  a 
great  flank  open  in  Champagne,  and  so  long  must  he  submit 
to  the  menace  of  attack  in  the  south,  which  may  come  from 
either  of  two  directions  which  it  may  be  he  cannot  possibly 
guess  beforehand. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  southern  half  of  the  line  there  is  one 
great  obstacle — the  Vosges  mountains  and  forests.  But  the 
strength  of  this  district,  though  considerable,  is  not  what 
some  critics  in  this  country  have  suggested.  The  com- 
munications are  numerous.  The  front  a  long  one.  The 
formation,  so  far  from  being  confused,  extremely  simple, 
a  rise  to  the  ridge  and  a  descent  iipon  the  further  side. 
Further,  it  is  an  obstacle  with  a  considerable  open  flank 
upon  the  south  and  a  very  large  one  upon  the  north.  It 
could  hardly  conceivably  be  the  main  theatre  of  action  ;  but 
it  is  a  front  upon  which  any  operations  in  strength  would  at 
once  necessarily  concentrate  a  great  body  of  men  for  the 
defence,  and  it  is  one  leaving  an  opportunity  for  alternative 
threats  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  which  would  keep  that 
defence  in  perpetual  anxiety. 


The  Water  Line  of  Defence 


THl'l  week  lias  been  full  of  violent  action-  upon  every 
point  of  the  Hi^e,  from  the  extreme  right  imder  Mangin, 
which  is  exercising  the  fullest  pressure  towards  Laon 
and  to  the  extreme  left  under  Home,  where  the  British 
First  .\nny  is  exercising  the  fullest  pressure  towards  Douai. 
M  both  these  points  the  enemy  has  been  compelled  to  mass 
more"  and  more  men  lest  the  whole  line  should  be  compro- 
mised by  the  turning  of  the  wings.  Even  in  the  centre -no 
rapid  retirement  has  been  possible.  The  enemy  ^has  had  to 
hold  the  line  of  high  ground  from  the  Tortille  to  the  Oise,  and 
has  found  his  resistance  heavily  shaken.  He  lost  the  hill  of 
St.  Quentin,  north  and  a  little  behind  the  position  of  Pcronne. 
He  has  lost  bridgeheads  to  the  French  across  the  canal  to 
the  south  ;  he  has  maintained  himself  upon  the  hills  just 
east  of  Xoyon. 


Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  points  of  resistance 
here  has  been  that  upon  the  extreme  north  covering  Douai. 

The  ground  here  merits  particular  attention  as  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  meets  the  novel  tactical  effect 
of  the  tanks. - 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Sketch  III  he  will  see  that  north 
of  the  Scarpe  there  is  no  natural  obstacle.  Here  the  enemy 
has  had  to  meet  the  pressure  against  him  with  a  sheer  weight 
of  men,  and  he  has  brought  men  to  hold  the  main  railway, 
and  the  main  road  to  Douai,  and  bars  the  approach  to  that 
town  all  the  way  from  Plouvain  to  a  point  west  of  Oppy. 
To  the  south  of  the  Scarpe  he  has  natural  advantages. 
There  is  here  a  whole  line  which  is  of  particular  value 
against  the  new  instruments.  For  he  can  here  use  water  as  a 
defence. 
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.  As  we  know,  British  forces  are  in  Eterpigny,  and  their  line 
along  the  falling  slopes  from  this  point  to  Plouvain  is  well 
established.  Immediately  in  front  of  them  the  enemy  has 
thfsstrong  defence  from.Biache  on  the  Scarpe  to  Etaing  ; 
just  inifront  of  Eterpigny  upon  the  Sensed  there  runs  a  per- 
fectly flat  depression,  and  all  the  way  along  it  there  is  water. 
The  fields  north  of  Etaing  are  a  mass  of  small  canals  draining 
marshes  :  thence  to  Biache  runs  the  little  brook  called  Trin- 
guige,  with  similarly  dyked  marshes  on  its  upper  part  at 
Hamblain  and  a  point  just  before  you  come  to  Biache  and  the 
Scarpe.  The  whole  of  these  three  miles  between  the  course 
of  the  Somme  and  that  of  the  Scarpe  is  a  most  difficult 
obstacle  for  the  new  methods  to  tackle.  And,  unfortunately, 
is  continued  on  eastward  from  the  Sansde.  There  is  a  mass 
of  marsh  up  to  Lecluse,  and  beyond  that  eastward  for  five 
miles  of  the  way  to  Aubigny  there  is  a  chain  of  shallow  meres 
and  marshes  drained  by  innumerable  ditches  which  form  a" 
most  formidable  obstacle.  Douai  with  its  vital  railway 
junction  is  thus  covered  by  the  best  defensive  position  on 


of  the  Schelt,  wherein  Douai  and  Cambrai  are  the  two  capitals, 
has  lesser  heights  in  front  of  it,  and  is  much  further  back.. 
But  Dury  Hill  stands  forward  above  the  flat  and  rolling 
ground  quite  unmasked  and  dominating  its  water  level  by 
something  like  loo  feet.  From  this  rise  of  land  you  sweep 
a  large  horizon,  clearly  distinguish  the  towers  of  Douai,  seven 
miles  off  to  the  left,  and  I  think  those  of  Cambrai  ten  miles 
off  to  the  right. 

Great  as  has  been  the  success,  and,  let  us  hope,  the  intro- 
duction to  better  things  still,. we  must  not  neglect  the  serious 
obstacle  which  still  lies  in  front  of  any  advance  in  this  region. 
That  obstacle  is  the  line  of  water  and  marsh  spoken  of  above. 

The  tactical  instrument  which  has  secured  this  victor}'  is 
the  tank.  Now,  the  obstacle  to  the  tank  is  not  so  much  the 
old  type  of  organised  trench  defence  as  water  and  marsh. 
I  have  already  shown  how  a  line  of  water  a-nd  marsh  covers 
Douai,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Monday's  advance,  where 
it  was  up  against  this  line  of  water,  made  no  progress.  The 
troops    apparently    did    Jiot    cross    the    marshy    depression 
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the  whole  of  this  front,  and  thalt  at  an  average  range  of 
10,000  yards. 

If  the  enemy  loses  that  water-line  he  will  lose  something 
of  more  defensive  value  to  him  than  any  trench  system  not 
so  supported.  He  has  prepared,  of  course,  for  the  condi- 
tions of  last  year  an  artificial  defensive  line  far  in  front  of 
this,  running  from  Droucourt  to  Queant.  That  line  has 
been  entered  at  Eterpigny,  and  may  be  fully  passed.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  under  the  present  conditions — that  is, 
with  the  use  of  tanks — he  put  his  chief  reliance  upon  the 
old  prepared  line  in  this  sector.  I  think  he  puts  his  ultimate 
reliance  upon  the  line  of  marsh  which  I  have  indicated,  and 
which  is  continued  for  miles  on  before  Cambrai  by  the  Sensde 
Canal. 


The  Queant-Drocourt  Line 

Since  writing  the  above,  news  has  reached  London  of 
the  breach  in  the  Oudant-Drocourt  line  effected  by  English 
a.nd  Canadian  troops  upon  the  front  of  Eterpigny. 

The  breach  of  two  thousand  yards  which  appears  in  the 
defensive  system  through  the  attack  of  Monday  is  cpmplete. 
The  first  rupture  was  one  of  about  two  miles  ;  it  was  imme- 
diately enlarged  to  a  width  of  six  miles.  Pending  counter- 
attacks, we  may  say  that  the  Qudant-Drocourt  line  has  gone. 
There  is  a  secondary  point  connected  with  this  success  which 
is  the  possession,  as  a  result  of  it,  of  Dury  Hill.  The  observa- 
tion from  this  point  is  of  high  value.  It  is  more  important, 
really,  than  the  Hill  of  Monchy,  though  the  Hill  of  Monchy 
is  higher ;    for  Monchy,  though  it  overlooks  the  great  plain 


between  Biache  and  Lecluse.  All  the  progress  was  made 
further  cast  and  south  beyond  Etaing,  where  there  is' no 
water  obstacle.  But  the  obstacle  of  water  and  marsh  still 
lies  here  a  few  thousand  yards  in  front  of  the  point  reached 
by  the  English  and  Canadians  last  Monday.  Further,  this 
line  of  water  is  continued  a  long  Way  down  to  the  south 
by  the  valley  of  the  Agache  River  and  its  canal.  This  stream 
does  not  cover  Cambrai,  but  at  Marquion  it  crosses  the  main 
road  between  Arras  and  Cambrai,  and  unfortunately  is 
further  continued  towards  the  south  by  the  canal  bed-which 
forms  a  serious  water  obstacle  aU  the  way  in  front  of  Cambrai  ; 
after  a  gap  of  five  miles  another  canal  goes  all  the  way  down 
to  St.  Ouentin. 

One  must  always  allow  the  enemy  the  fullest  possible 
knowledge  of  his  opportunities  and  the  fullest  possible  and 
most  intelligent  use  of  those  opportunities.  It  is  the 
Napoleonic  maxim  :    always  expect  the  worst. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  enemy  has  comfnitted  the 
error  of  standing  upon  the  artificial  defences  of  the  old 
Queant-Drocourt  line,  and  has  nothing  prepared  behind  it 
to  utilise  the  great  opportunity  given  him  bv  this  long  line 
of  water.  JBut  it  is  unlikely.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
he  has  seized  the  novel  value  of  the  Agache  line,  and  will 
use  it  to  the  utmost. 

I  am  unfortunately  unable  to  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
a  map,  as  these  lines  are  written  on  Tuesday  morning,  and 
there  is  no  time  for  a  block  to  be  made  before  going  to  press. 
But  if  the  reader  will  consult  any  good  map  of  the  district 
he  will  see  what  I  mean.  A  year  ago,- before  the  new  type 
of  tank  and  its  tactics  had  appeared,  the  line  of  the  Agache 
and  its  continuation  by  canal  was  not  essential.  To-day  it 
is,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  the  enemv's  failing  to  use  it. 
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The  American  Spirit :    By  Arthur  Pollen 


THE  worst  of  conventional  politeness  is  that  the 
words  and  phrases  that  express  praise,  con- 
gratulation, and  regret,  seem  woefully  hackneyed 
and  inadequate  when  our  sentiments  are  pro- 
foundly stirred  and  we  would  wish  to  express 
them  with  force  and  sincerity.  Here,  for  example,  we  are 
somewhat  stunned  by  hearing  that  Mr.  Page  is  going.  We 
are  floored  to  sav  how  great  his  loss  to  us  really  is.  In  a  sense, 
no  doubt  his  work  is  so  well  done  that  another  can  take  the 
place  in  which  he  has  worn  himself  out  in  the  service,  not  of 
his  own  country  onlv,  but  of  us  all.  He  has  been  rightly 
called  a  "Great  Ambassador."  Yet  no  man,  I  am  sure,  ever 
came  to  this  countrv  with  less  expectation  that  his  mission 
would  make  him  famous.  Mr.  Page  had  remarkable  gifts 
for  a  task  none  too  easy  in  normal  times — clear  insight  into 
complex  problems,  a  well-balanced  judgment,  made  keen  by 
a  wide  business  experience,  an  imperturbable  urbanity, 
a  command  of  vigorous  and  often  beautiful  and  eloquent 
language.  But  these  gifts  had  not  made  him  one  of  the 
very  conspicuous  public  men  of  America,  nor  would  they 
have  taken  him  to  the  highest  place  here  had  he  not — in  a 
strange  and  unexpected  crisis' — been  seized  from  the  first  by 
a  true  and  sympathetic  vision  of  the  Allies'  aim,  an  unwavering 
confidence  in  the  great  mission  of  his  nation  and,  above  all, 
a  most  courageous  patience.  Not  in  all  the  world  was  there 
a  happier  man  nor  one  more  greatly  rewarded  than  he  when, 
eighteen  months  ago,  America  went  to  war.  Like  the  great 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  his  posture  as  a  neutral  was 
his  only  insincerity.  More  than  any  Minister  from  America, 
he  has  been  the  Ambassador  of  the  people,  from  the  people, 
to  the  people.  The  United  States  Government  has  no  means 
(jf  rewarding  its  greatest  servants.  It  gives  neither  pensions 
nor  honours.  But  we  know  here,  and.  I  think  his  country- 
men as  well,  that  in  the  last  four  years  the  world  has  had  few 
better  or  more  useful  citizens.  Mr.  Page  has  seen  the  begin- 
nings of  the  American  victory  in  Europe,  and  the  end  of  a 
quarrel  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  kept  the  great 
twin  families  of  the  British  race  apart.  Both  are  to  a  great 
extent  his  work.  He  is,  at  least,  assured  of  the  gratitude  of 
those  who  know  the  value  of  these  things.  Mr.  Page  has 
tritimphed  by  sheer  sincerity,  deep  faith,  simple  directness  of 
method.  He  has  made  himself  as  great  a  European  as  he 
is  a  great  American,  and  we  can  all  be  at  one  with  the  poet, 

"  Our  pictured  story  boasts  no  noblet  Page." 

Perhaps  the  best  comment  on  the  Ambassador's  work  is 
the  attitude  of  his  countrymen  towards  the  war.  Readers 
of  this  journal  will  remember  that,  from  the  day  when  the 
Lusitania  was  sunk  until  Mr.  Wilson  made  his  last  effort  to 
bring  the  belligerents  to  the  discussion  of  peace,  it  has  never 
here  been  doubted,  first,  that  the  Americans  woxild  come 
into  the  war,  and,  next,  that,  once  in,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  them  out  again  until  the  Allied  victory  was  complete. 
During  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  many  and  striking 
confirmations  that  the  second  of  these  forecasts  was  as 
accurate  as  the  first.  Mr.  Gompers — a  very  welcome  guest — 
speaks  with  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  attitude  of  American 
labour.  Senator  Lewis,  a  very  influential  democrat — a  visitor 
no  less  welcome — hesitates  in  this  respect  just  as  little  as 
Mr.  Gompers,  or,  indeed,  Mr.  Wilson  himself.  Cabot 
Lodge,  the-  veteran  leader  of  the  Republican  Senators,  has 
"set  out  terms  of  settlement  that  are  quite  uncompromising. 
From  all  over  America  there  come  reports  that  the  leaders 
are,  after  all,  only  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 
As  for  the  spirit  of  the  American  Army  and  the  American 
Fleet — the  deeds  of  the  fighting  men  speak  more  eloquently 
than  any  words. 

There  are  two  observations  which  these  new  revelations 
of  the  American  spirit  make  apposite.  First,  they  should 
be  of  exceptional  value  in  awakening  Europe  to  the  realities 
of  the  position.  Next,  that  this  chorus  of  encouragement 
coincides  with  so  startling  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
war,  should  give  new  faith  to  the  doubting  and  new  courage 
to  those  who  never  lost  their  faith. 

Resolute  from  the  First 

But  let  us  not  forget  that,  while  these  new  proofs  of  the 
American  spirit  come  to  us  at  the  same  hour  as  the  tale  of 
our  new  successes  in  the  field,  this  spirit  is  not  the  off- 
spring of  these  successes.  I  was  in  America  a  year  ago, 
and  was  constantly  struck  by  the  fact  thai,  apart  from  a 
narrow  group  of  somewhat  over-precious  thinkers,  all  America 


was  unanimous  that  victory  must  be  attained,  whatever 
the  sacrifke  and  whatever  the  difficulties.  To  my  mind 
there  was  throughout  tlie  summer  of  1917  but  one  cause  of 
uncertainty.  I'ntil  the  submarine  menace  was  broken  the 
American  Army  could  not  take  the  field.  By  the  fourth 
week  of  September  it  seemed  clear  that  this  menace  had 
been  broken  :  and  in  an  article  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
a-fter  alluding  to  the  immense  value  of  the  convoy  principle 
in  making  this  change,  I  went  on  to  say  that  now,  for  the 
first  time,  there  was  a  reasonable  hope  that  Allied  shipping 
would  prove  equal  to  bringing  over  the  Allied  army,  and 
hence  that  military  victory  was  assured.  In  other  words, 
that  we  had  reached  the  turning  point  of  the  war. 

This  turning  point  had  Come  just  when  the  Germans  were 
despairing  of  victory.  The  Reichstag  was  passing  its  no 
annexation  resolutions  ;  all  the  world  was  wondering  whether 
anvthing  would  follow  from  the  Vatican's  suggestion  for 
negotiation.  The  war  news  at  the  moment  was  good, 
but  the  peace  news  was  better.  Their  message  was  identical, 
and  while  one  did  not  mean  that  victory  was  near,  nor  did 
the  other  mean  that  peace  might  come  soon.  For  peace 
could  take  but  one  form — surrender.  Either  the  surrender 
of  the  German  Army  in  the  field  or  the  surrender  to  humanity 
of  the  German  people.  A  correspondent  retorted  that  my 
alternative  was  preposterous.  It  might  be  possible  to  beat 
Germany,  but  peace  surely — and  a  sufficient  peace — could  be 
got  at  a  far  less  cost  than  this.  My  reply,  written  in 
October,  1917,  reflected  the  sentiment  of  those  I  was 
with. 

"  When  Mr.  Asquith  said  that  Great  Britain's  sword  hadnot 
been  lightly  drawn,  nor  would  it  be  sheathed  again  till  the 
military  power  of  Prussia  was  broken,  he  said  almost  the 
first  and  certainly  the  last  words  that  need  be  said  about  the 
ending  of  the  war.  The  horror  of  a  felonious  outrage  was 
fresh  in  all  our  consciences  when  these  words  were  spoken. 
Prussia  had  struck  because  she  believed  she  had  the  power 
to  strike  successfully.  She  had  adopted  the  creed  of  force 
because  she  supposed  that  overwhelming  force  was  hers. 
Might  was  right,  because  she  possessed  the  might. 

"The  Prussian  failure  can  be  turned  to  defeat  now  that 
America  can  take  the  field.  ^  If  the  German  people  do  not 
anticipate  this,  and  voluntarily  offer  restitution  and  I'eparation, 
it  means  that  the  German  people  share  the  Prussian  heresy, 
or  are  unable  to  combat  it.  If,  after  the  war,  the  world  is 
once  more  to  become  a  community  of  nations,  it  cannot 
allow  within  that  community  a  nation  with  beliefs  like  this. 
Germany,  then,  must  be  expelled  from  civilisation,  just  as 
assassins  and  cheats  are  expelled  from  society,  or  the  German 
people  must  be  cured.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  belief 
in  force.  The  cure  is  a  dose  of  the  medicine  they  have 
brewed  for  us. 

"  Their  military  defeat  must  be  followed  by  unconditional 
surrender.  That  is  by  disarmament.  If  our  judgment  of 
the  Germans,  while  stern  and  just,  is  yet  impartial,  we  shall 
help  them  to  regain  their  self-respect,  and  so  make  them  good 
neighbours,  "by  forcing  them,  so  far  as  material  contributions 
can  effect  it,  to  undo  the 'cruel  wrongs  they  have  committed. 
They  cannot  give  us  back  the  dead.  They  cannot  replace 
priceless  treasures  of  art  and  learning  they  have  destroyed. 
But  they  can  pension  the  wounded,  compensate  the  bereft, 
rebuild,  and  restore.  They  are  a  hard-working  and  thrifty 
people,  and  could,  1  imagine,  when  saved  the  expense  of  an 
army,  navy,  and  Imperial  family,  contribute  four  or  five 
hundred  million  pounds  sterling  a  year  to  effect  these  objects. 
And  whether  they  are  to  pay  for  50  years  or  for  100, 
depends  upon  how  soon  they  see  that  pay  ultimately  they 
must. 

"These  ideas  seem  fantastic  to  many  now,  because  they 
simply  do  not  believe  that  victory  is  possible.  But  those  who 
are  confident  of  victory  need  only  to  remember  that  con- 
querors do  not  negotiate  and  confer.  They  impose  their  will, 
and  if  at  the  end  our  will  remains,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
to  break  the  military  power  of  Prussia,  there  is  but  one  way 
of  doing  it.  The  stages  in  the  process  are  victory — disarma- 
ment— and  then  the  long  and  painful  process  of  restitution. 

"The  crimes  of  Germany  are  the  outcome  of  50  years  of 
materialist  thinking,  of  military  success,  of  absolutist  tyranny. 
The  occupation  of  a  disarmed  Germany  by  the  Allied  armies 
for  a  much  shorter  period  than  this  would  cure  the  people 
of  that  country  of  their  mental  and  spiritual  illusions.  We 
can  cure  their  minds.  It  is  for  themselves  to  change  their' 
hearts." 

Arthur  Pollen. 
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The  Turkish   Conspiracy 

By     HENRY     MORGENTHAU 

A   Detailed   Account  of  the  Dardanelles  Defences 


n~^HIS    is    the  first    authentic    account    yet    published   of  the     nature    of    the    Dardanelles 

M.  '  fortifications  at  the  time  of  the  Allied  naval   attack   on   thd'  Straits.       Mr.  Morgenthau,  in 

company  ivith  a  party  of  Turkish  notables,  visited  and  inspected  the  defences  of  the  Dardanelles. 


This  was  located  at  the  tip  o{  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula,  and,  with  Kum  Kale  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles. 


WHEN 
the  sit- 
uation 
had 
reached 
this  exciting  stage, 
Enver  asked  me  to 
visit  the  Dardanelles. 
He  still  insisted  that 
the  fortifications  were 
impregnable,  and  he 
could  not  understand, 
he  said,  the  panic 
which  was  then 
ragirtg  in  Constanti- 
nople. He  had  visited 
the  Dardanelles  him- 
self, had  inspected 
every  gun  and  every 
emplacement,  and 
was  entirely  confident 
that  his  soldiers  could 
hold  off  the  AUied 
Fleet  indefinitely. 
He  had  taken  Talaat 
down,  and  by  doing 
so  he  had  consider- 
ably eased  the  states-  « 
man's  fears.  It  was  Enver's  conviction  that  if  I  could  visit 
the  fortifications  I  would  be  persuaded  that  the  fleets  could 
never  get  through,  and  that  I  would  thus  be  able  to  give  such 
assurances  to  the  people  that  the  prevailing  excitement  would 
subside.  I  disregarded  certain  natural  doubts  as  to  whether 
an  Ambassador  should  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  such 
a  situation — the  ships  were  bombarding  nearly  every  day — 
,  and  promptly  accepted  Enver's  invitation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  we  left  Constantinople  on  the 
Yuruk.  Enver  himself  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Pandemia, 
an  Asiatic  town  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  party  included 
several  other  notables  :  Ibrahim  Bey,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Husni  Pasha,  the  general  who  had  commanded  the  army 
wloich  had  deposed  Abdul  Hamid  in  the  Young  Turk  revolu- 
tion, and  Senator  Cherif  Djafer  Pasha,  an  Arab  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Prophet.  A  particularly  congenial  com- 
panion was  Fuad  Pasha,  an  old  field-marshal,  who  had  led 
an  adventurous  career ;  despite  his  age,  he  had  an  immense 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  was  a  huge  feeder  and  a  capacious 
drinker,  and  had  as  many  stories  to  tell  of  exile,  battle,  apd 
hair-breadth  escapes  as  Othello.  All  of  these  men  were 
much  older  than  Enver,  and  all  of  them  were  descended  of 
far  more  distinguished  lineage,  yet  they  treated  this  stripling 
with  tlie  utmost  deference. 

Enver  seemed  particularly  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  situation.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  he  took 
me  aside,  and  together  we  went  up  to  the  deck.  The  day 
was  a  beautiful  sunny  one,  and  the  sky  in  the  Marmora  was 
that  deep  blue  which  we  find  only  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
What  most  impressed  me  was  the  intense  quiet,  the  almost 
desolate  inactivity  of  these  silent  waters.  Our  ship  was 
almost  the  only  one  in  sight,  and  this  inland  sea,  which  in 
ordinary  times  was  one  of  the  world's  greatest  commercial 
highways,  was  now  practically  a  primeval  waste.  The  whole 
scene  was  merely  a  reflection  of  the  great  triumph  which 
German  diplomacy  had  accomplished  in  the  Near  East. 
For  nearly  six  months  not  a  Russian  merchant  ship  had 
passed  through  the  Straits.  All  the  commerce  of  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria,  which  had  normally  found  its  way  to  Europe 
across  this  inland  sea,  had  long  since  disappeared.  The 
ultimate  significance  of  all  this  desolation  was  that  Russia 
was  blockaded  and  completely  isolated  from  her  allies.  How 
much  that  one  fact  has  meant  in  the  history  of  the  world 
for  the  last  three  years  !  And  how  England  and  France 
were  seeking  to  overcome  this  disadvantage  ;  to  hnk  up 
their  own  military  resources  with  those  of  their  great  Eastern 
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The  Allied  fleets  completely'demolished  these 
batteries  in  late  February  and  early  March, 
1915,  and  so  gained  an  entrance  to  the  Straits. 


ally,  and  to  restore 
to  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Marmora  the 
thousands  of  ships 
that  meant  Russia's 
existence  as  a  mili- 
tary and  economic, 
and  even,  as  subse- 
quent events  have  ■ 
shown,  as  a  political 
power.  We  were 
approaching  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  great 
crises  of  the  war. 

Would  England 
and  her  alhes  succeed 
in  this  enterprise  ? 
Would  their  ships  at 
the  Dardanelles  smash 
the  fortifications, 
break  through,  and 
again  make  Russia  a 
permanent  force  in 
the  war  ?  That  was 
the  main  subject 
which  Enver  and  I 
discussed,  as  for 
nearly  three  hours  we 
walked  up, and  down  the  deck.  Enver  again  referred  to  the 
"silly  panic"  that  had  seized  nearly  all  classes  in  the  capital. 
•'Even  though  Bulgaria  and  Greece  both  turn  against  us,"  he 
said,  "we shall  defend  Constantinople  to  the  end.  We  have 
plenty  of  guns,  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  we  have  these  on 
terra  firma,  whereas  the  English  and  French  batteries  are 
floating  ones.  And  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Straits  are 
so  great  that  the  warships  can  make  little  progress  against 
them.  I  do  not  care  what  other  people  may  think.  I  have 
studied  this  problem  more  thoroughly  than  any  of  them, 
and  I  feel  that  I  am  right.  As  long  as  I  am  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department,  we  shall  not  give  up.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
know  just  what  these  English  and  French  battleships  are 
driving  at.  Suppose  that  they  rush  the  Dardanelles,  get 
here  into  the  Marmora,  and  reach  Constantinople;  what 
good  will  that  do  them  ?  They  can  bombard  and  destroy 
the  city,  I  admit ;  but  they  cannot  capture  it,  as  they  have 
no  troops  to  land.  Unless  they  do  bring  a  large  army,  they 
will  really  be  caught  in  a  trap.  They  can  perhaps  stay  here 
for  two  or  three  weeks  until  their  food  and  supplies  are  all 
exhausted,  and  then  they  will  have  to  go  back — rush  the 
Straits  again,  and  again  run  the  risk  of  annihilation.  In 
the  meantime,  we  would  have  repaired  the  forts,  brought  in 
troops,  and  made  ourselves  ready  for  them.  "It  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  very  foolish  enterprise." 

I  have  already  told  how  Enver  had  taken  Napoleon  as  his 
model,  and  in  this  Dardanelles  expedition  he  now  apparently 
saw  a  Napoleonic  opportunity.  As  we  were  pacing  the 
deck,  he  stopped  a  moment,  looked  at  me  earnestly,  and  said  : 
"I  shall  go  down, in  history  as  the  man  who  demonstrated 
the  vulnerability  of  England  and  her  Fleet.  I  shall  show 
that  her  Navy  is  not  invincible.  I  was  in  England  a  few  years 
before  the  war,  and  discussed  England's  position  with  many 
of  her  leading  men,  such  as  Asquith,  Churchill,  Haldane. 
I  told  them  that  their  course  was  wrong.  Winston  Churchill 
declared  that  England  could  defend  herself  with  her  Navy 
alone,  and  that  she  needed  no  large  army.  I  told  Churchill 
that  no  great  empire  could  last  that  did  not  have  both  an 
.army  and  a  navy.  I  found  that  Churchill's  opinion  was  the 
one  that  prevailed  everj'where  in  England.  There  was  only 
one  man  I  met  who  agreed  with  me  ;  that  was  Lord  Roberts. 
Well,  Churchill  has  now  sent  his  fleet  down  here — perhaps  to 
show  me  that  his  navy  can  do  all  that  he  said  it  could  do. 
Now  we'll  see."  Enver  seemed  to  regard  this  naval  expedi- 
tion as  a  personal  challenge  from  Mr.  Churchill  to  himself— 
almost  hke  a  continuation  of  their  argument  in  London. 
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"You,  too,  should  have  a  large  army,"  said  Enver,  referring 
to  the  United  States. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  he  went  on,  "that  England  is  trying 
to  force  the  Dardanelles  because  Russia  has  asked  her  to. 
When  I  was  in  England  I  discussed  with  Churchill  the  possi- 
bility of  a  general  war.  He  asked  me  what  Turkey  would 
do  in  such  a  case,  and  said  that,  if  we  took  Germany's  side, 
the  British  Fleet  would  force  the  Dardanelles  and  capture 
Constantinople.  Churchill  is  not  trying  to  help  Russia — he 
is  carrying  out  the  threat  made  to  me  at  that  time." 

Enver  spoke  with  the  utmost  determination  and  convic- 
tion ;  he  s*id  that  nearly  all  the  damage  inflicted  on  the 
outside  forts  had  been  repaired,  and  that  the  Turks  had 
methods  of  defence  the  existence  of  which  the  enemy  little 
suspected.  He  showed  great  bitterness  against  the  English  ; 
he  accused  them  of  attempting  to  bribe  Turkish  officials,  and 
even  said  that  they  had  instigated  attempts  upon  his  own 
Ufe.  On  the  other  hand,  he  displayed  no  particular  friendli- 
ness toward  the  Germans.  Wangenheim's  overbearing 
manners  had  caused  him  much  irritation,  and  the  Turks, 
he  said,  got  on  none  too  well  with  the  German  officers. 

"The  Turks  and  Germans,"  he  added,  "care  nothing  for 
each  other.  We  are  with  them  because  it  is  our  interest 
to  be  with  them  ;  they  are  with  us  because  that  is  their 
interest.  Germany  will  back  Turkey  just  so  long  as  that 
helps  Germany ;  Turkey  will  back  Germany  just  so  long  as 
that  helps  Turkey." 

Enver  seemed  much  impressed  at  the  close  of  our  inter- 
view with  the  intimate  personal  relations  which  we  had 
established  with  each  other.  He  apparently  believed  that 
he,  the  great  Enver,  the  Napoleon  of  the  Turkish  Revolution, 
had  unbended  in  discussing  his  nation's  affairs  with  a  mere 
Ambassador ;  colossal  vanity,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
was  one  of  his  strong  points. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "that  there  is  no  one  in  Germany 
with  whom  the  Emperor  talks  as  intimately  as  I  have  talked 
with  you  to-day." 

We  reached  Panderma  about  two  o'clock.  Here  Enver 
and  his  auto  were  put  ashore,  and  our  party  started  again. 


our  boat  arriving  at  Gallipoli  late  in  the  afternoon.  We 
anchored  in  the  harbour,  and  spent  the  night  on  board. 
All  the  evening  we  could  hear  the  guns  bombarding  the 
fortifications  ;  but  these  reminders  of  war  and  death  did  not 
affect  the  spirits  of  my  Turkish  hosts.  The  occasion  was 
for  them  a  great  lark  ;  they  had  spent  several  months  in 
hard,  exacting  work,  and  now  they  behaved  like  boys  sud- 
denly let  out  for  a  vacation.  They  made  jokes,  told  stories, 
sang  the  queerest  kinds  of  songs,  and  played  childish  pranks 
upon  one  another.  The  venerable  Fuad,  despite  his  nearly 
ninety  years,  developed  great  qualities  as  an  entertainer,  and 
the  fact  that  his  associates  made  him  the  butt  of  most  of 
their  horse-play  apparently  only  added  to  his  enjoyment 
of  the  occasion.  The  amusement  reached  its  height  when 
one  of  his  friends  surreptitiously  poured  him  a  glass  of  eau- 
de-Cologne.  The  old  gentleman  looked  at  the  new  drink 
a  moment  and  then  diluted  it  with  water.  I  was  told  that 
the  proper  way  of  testing  raki,  the  popular  Turkish  tipple, 
is  by  mixing  it  with  water ;  if  it  turns  white  under  this 
treatment,  it  is  the  real  thing,  and  may  be  safely  drunk. 
Apparently  water  has  the  same  effect  upon  eau-de-Cologne, 
for  the  contents  of  Fuad's  glass,  after  this  test,  turned  white. 
The  old  gentleman,  therefore,  poured  the  whole  thing  down 
his  throat  with  a  grimace — much  to  the  hilarious  entertain- 
ment of  his  tormentors. 

In  the  morning  we  started  again.  We  now  had  fairly 
arrived  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  from  Gallipoli  we  had  a  sail 
of  nearly  twenty-five  miles  to  Tchanak  Kale.  For  tjie  most 
part,  this  section  of  the  Strait  is  uninteresting,  and,  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  it  is  unimportant.  The  stream  is 
about  two  miles  wide,  both  sides  are  low-lying  and  marshy, 
and  only  a  few  scrambling  villages  show  any  signs  of  life. 
I  was  told  that  there  were  a  few  ancient  fortifications,  their 
rusty  guns  pointing  toward  the  Marmora,  the  emplacements 
having  been  erected  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  hostile  ships  entering 
from  the  north.  'These  fortifications,  however,  were  so 
inconspicuous  that  I  could  not  see  them  ;  my  hosts  informed 
me  that  they  had  no  fighting  power,  and  that,  indeed,  there 
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THE     DARDANELLES     AS 

When  Ambassador  Morgenthau,  at  the  invllation  o(  the  Turkish  Government, 
visited  all  the  batteries.  He  found  the  batteries  well  delended  but  short  of 
ammunlUoo  and  completely  outranged  by  the  guns  of  the  Allied  fleets.    On 


IT     WAS     MARCH     16,     1915 

!    March   19  the  Germans  and  Turks  were  prepared    to   retreat    to    Anatolia 

and  leave  Constantinople  at  the  mercy  at  the  British.     The  Allies  abandoned 

I    the  attack  at  the  precise  moment  when  complete  victory  was  In  their  grasp. 
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TCHEMENLIK     AND 

The  latter,  the  works  in  the  background,  was  the 
chief  (ortiflcation  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  inflicted 
the    most    damage   on   the   Allied   fleet   and   was 


was  nothing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Straits,  from  Point 
Nagara  to  the  Marmora,  that  could  offer  resistance  to  any 
modern  fleet.  The  chief  interest  which  I  found  in  this  part 
of  the  Dardanelles  was  purely  historic  and  legendary.  The 
ancient  town  of  Lampsacus  appeared  in  the  modern  Lapsaki  ; 
just  across  from  Gallipoli,  and  Nagara  Point  is  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Abydos,  from  which  village  Leander  used  to 
swim  nightly  across  the  Hellespont  to  Hero — a  feat  which 
was  repeated  about  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Lord  Byron. 
Here  also  Xerxes  crossed  from  Asia  to  Greece  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,  embarking  on  that  famous  expedition  which  was 
to  make  him  master  of  the  world.  The  tribe  of  Xerxes, 
1  thought,  as  I  passed  the'  scene  of  his  exploit,  is  not  yet 
entirely  extinct ! 
The  Germans  and 
Turks  had  found 
a  less  romantic 
use  for  this,  the 
narrowest  part  of 
the  Dardanelles, 
for  here  they  had 
stretched  a  cable 
and  anti  -  sub- 
marine barrage  of 
mines  and  nets — 
a  device  which,  as 
I  shall  describe, 
did  not  keep  the 
English  and 
French  under- 
water boats  out 
of  the  Marmora 
and  the  Bos- 
phorus.  It  was 
not  until  we 
rounded  this  his- 
toric point  of 
Nagara  that  the 
dull  monotony  of 
flat  shores  gave 
place  to  a  more 
diversified  land- 
scape. On  the 
European    side 

the  cliffs  now  began  to  descend  precipitously  to  the  water, 
reminding  .me  of  our  own  Palisades  along  the  Hudson, 
and  I  obtained  glimpses  of  the  hills  and  mountain  ridges 
that  afterwards  proved  such  tragical  stumbling  blocks  to 
the  valiant  Allied  armies.  The  configuration  of  the  land 
south  of  Nagara,  with  its  many  hiUs  and  ridges,  made  it 
plain  why  the  miHtary  engineers  had  selected  this  stretch 
of  the  Dardanelles  as  the  section  best  adapted  to  defence. 
Our  boat  was  now  approaching  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
commanding  point  in  the  whole  strait — -the  city  of  Tchanak, 
or,  to  give  it  its  modern  European  name,  of  Dardanelles. 
In  normal  times  this  was  a  thriving  port  of  i6,ooo  people, 
its  houses  built  of  wood,  the  headquarters  of  a  considerable 
trade  in  wool  and  other  products,  and  for  centuries  it  has 
been  an  important -military  station.  Now,  excepting  for  the 
soldiers,  it  was  deserted,  the  large  civilian  population  having 
been  moved  into  Anatolia.  The  British  Fleet,  we  were  told, 
had  bombarded  this  city  ;  yet  this  statement  seemed  hardly 
probable,  for  I  saw  only  a  single  house  that  had  been  hit, 
evidently  by  a  stray  shell  which  had  been  aimed  at  the 
near-by  fortifications. 

Djevad  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief  at  the 
Dardanelles,  met  us,  and  escor'ted  our  party  to  headquarters. 
Djevad  was  a  man  of  culture  and  of  pleasing  and  cordial 
manners  ;  as  he  spoke  excellent  German,  I  had  no  need  of 
an  interpreter.  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  deference 
with  which  the  German  officers  treated  him  ;  that  he  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  this  theatre  of  war  and  that 
the  generals  of  the  Kaiser  were  liis  subordinates  was  made 
plainly  apparent.  As  we  passed  into  his  office,  Djevad 
stopped  in  front  of  a  piece  of  a  torpedo,  mounted  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  evidently  as  a  souvenir. 

"There  is  the  great  criminal !"  he  said,  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  the  relic. 

About  this  time  the  newspapers  were  hailing  the  exploit 
of  an  English  submarine,  which  had  sailed  from  England  to 
the  Dardanelles,  passed  under  the  mine-field,  and  torpedoed 
the  Turkish  warship  MesudU. 

"That's  the  torpedo  that  did  it!"  said  Djevad.  "You'll 
see  the  wreck  of  the  ship  when  you  go  down." 

The  first  fortification  I  visited  was  that  of  Anadolu 
Hamidie  (that  is,  Asiatic  Hamidie),  located  on  the  water's 
edge  just  outside  of  Tchanak.  My  first  impression  was  that 
I  was  in  Germany.    The  officers  were  practically  all  Germans, 


FORT     ANADOLU     HAMIDIE 

the  chief  object  of  the  fleet's  attack.  It  was 
almost  entirely  manned  by  German  officers  and 
men    at     the    time    of    Mr.    Morgenthau's    visit. 


and  everywhere  Germans  were  building  up  buttresses  witli 
sacks  of  sand,  and  in  other  ways  strengthening  the  emplace- 
ments. Here  German — not  Turkish — was  the  language 
heard  on  every  side.  Oberst  Wehrle,  who  conducted  me 
over  these  batteries,  took  the  greatest  delight  in  showing 
them.  He  had  the  simple  pride  of  the  artist  in  his  work, 
and  told  me  of  the  happiness  that  had  come  into  his  days 
when  Germany  had  at  last  found  herself  at  war.  All  his  life, 
he  said,  he  hafl  spent  in  military  practices,  and,  like  most 
Germans,  he  had  become  tired  of  manoeuvres,  sham  battles, 
and  other  forms  of  mimic  hostilities.  Yet  he  was  approaching 
fifty,  he  had  Income  a  colonel,  and  he  was  fearful  that  his 
career  would  close  without  actual  military  experienc& — and 

then  the  splendid 
thing  had  hap- 
pened, and  here 
he  was,  fighting 
a  real  English 
enemy,  firing  real 
guns  and  shells  ! 
There  was  noth- 
ing brutal  about 
Wehrle's  m  a  n- 
ners ;  he  was  a 
" gemiUlich"  gen- 
tleman from 
Baden,  and 
thoroughly  like- 
able ;  yet  he  was 
all  aglow  with  the 
spirit  of  "Der 
Tag."  His  atti- 
tude was  simply 
that  of  a  man 
who  had  spent 
his  lifetime  learn- 
ing a  trade  and 
who  now  rejoiced 
at  the  chance  of 
exercising  it.  But 
he  furnished  an 
illuminating  light 
on  the  German 
militar^^  charac- 
ter and  the  forces  that  liad  really  caused  the  wai\  Feeling 
myself  so  completely  in  German  country,  I  asked  Colonel 
Wehrle  why  there  were  so  few  ,  Turks  on  this  side  of 
the  Straits.  "You  won't  ask  me  that  question  this  after- 
noon," he  said,  smiling,  "when  you  go  over  to  the  other 
side." 

The  location  of  Anadolu  Hamidie  seemed  ideal.  It  stands 
right  at  the  water's  edge,  and  consists — or  it  did  then — 
of  ten  guns,  every  one  completely  sweeping  the  Dardanelles. 
■Walking  upon  the  parapet,  I  had  a  cleat  view  of  the  Strait, 
Kum  Kale,  at  the  entrance,  about  fifteen  miles  away,  standing 
out  conspicuously.  No  warship  could  enter  these  waters 
without  immediately  coming  within  complete  sight  of  her 
gunners.  Yet  the  fortress  itself,  to  an  unprofessional  eye 
like  my  own,  was  not  particularly  impressive.  The  parapet 
and  traverses  were  merely  mounds  of  earth,  and  stand  to-day 
practically  as  they  were  finished  by  their  French  constructors 
in  1837.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  Germans  had 
completely  modernised  the  Dardanelles  defences,  but  this 
was  not  true  at  that  time.  The  guns  defending  Fort  Anadolu 
Hamidie  were  more  than  thirty  years  old,  all  being  the 
Krupp  model  of  1885,  and  the  rusted  exteriors  of  some  of 
them  gave  evidences  of  their  age.  Their  extreme  range  was 
only  about  nine  miles,  while  the  range  of  the  battleships 
opposing  them  was  about  ten  miles,  and  that  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  not  far  from. eleven.  Nor  did  the  fortifications 
contain  very  considerable  stores  of  ammunition.'  A  small 
number  of  "red  heads" — that  is,  non-armour-piercing  pro- 
jectiles useful  only  for  fighting  landing  parties — had  been 
brought  from  Adrianople,  and  were  reposing  in  Hamidie  at 
the  time  of  my  visit ;  but'  these  were  small  in  quantity, 
and  of  no  value  in  fighting  ships.  I  lay  this  stress  upon 
Hamidie  because  this  was  the  most  important  fortification 
in  the  Dardanelles.  Throughout  the  whole  bombardment 
it  attracted  more  of  the  Allied  fire  than  any  other  position, 
and  it  inflicted  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  damage 
that  was  done  to  the  attacking  ships.  It  was  Anadolu 
Hamidie  which,  in  the  great  bombardment  of  March 
18th,  sank  the  Bouvet,  the  French  battleship,  and  which 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  attack  had  disabled  several 
other  units.  All  its  officers  were  Germans,  and  85  per 
cent,  of  the  men  on  duty  came  from  the  crews  of  the 
Goehen    and    the    Breslau. 

{To  be  continued) 
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The  Bernhardi  of  Commerce. — II 

HOW   GERMANY    PLANS   TO    ENSLAVE    LABOUR    AND    SCIENCE 

By  Ralph  W.  Page 


^'Imperial  State  Ownership  af  the  Individual ''  would 
be  a  more  appropriate  title  tor  this  exposure  of  German 
designs  on  the  world's  trade.  The  original  work  was 
written  by  an  emifient  German  engineer  and  economist, 
and  published  during  the  second  year  of  the  war.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Hoover,  the  U.S.  Food 
Controller,  ivho  considered  it  of  such  moment  that 
he  arranged  for  its  translation  and  publication  in  book 
form.  The  book  presents  ingenious  plans  for  securing 
commercial  victories   at   the   expense   of  other   nations. 


IF  there  is  any- 
thing] to  be  gained 
by  being  honest, 
let  us  be  honest  ; 
if  it  is  necessary 
to  deceive,  let  us  deceive.' 
Thus  wrote  Frederick  the 
Great  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  —  the 
man  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Pan-Germanism, 
which  this  world  war  was 
expected  to  achieve.  Xot 
content  with  dominion^  by 
force    of    arms,    we    find 

Germany  plotting  for  commercial  supremacy,  with  that 
insolent  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others  and  that  resort  to 
deception  that  has  characterised  all  her  policies  since 
Frederick  the  Great's  reign. 

"For  forty  years  the  Germans  have  been  plotting  to  realise 
their  dream  of  Pan-Germanism — eventual  world  conquest  and 
dominion.  For  two  generations  they  have  been  thinking  in 
terms  unknown  or  little  understood  by  an  innocent  and 
unsuspecting  world.  Jhe  Prussian  philosophy  that  might 
makes  right, .  that  the  State  is  supreme,  has  completely 
possessed  the  ruling  and  upper  classes  of  Germany,  both 
military  and  commercial,  until  deception  and  fraud  form 
the  background  of  their  most  important  international  rela- 
tions and  undertakings.  They  have  made  Germany  an 
inherently  dishonest  nation. 

"Their  military  plans  were  successfully  concealed  for 
years,  and  when  their  dreams  of  conquest  did  out-crop 
occasionally,  there  were  few  with  an  intimate  enough  know- 
ledge of  the  complete  premeditated  and  systematic  degenera- 
tion of  the  German  official  character  to  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  waJl. 

"German  nile  means  the  breakdown  of  all  order,  the 
exchange  of  personal  liberty  and  national  freedom  for  force, 
of  right  for  might,  of  justice  for  the  mailed  fist. 

"The  world  should  have  been  forewarned.  Books  were 
written,  maps  constructed,  by  well-known  German  authori- 
ties for  the  enlightenment  of  the  German  people,  and  these 
books  reached  the  outside  world  ;  but  civilisation,  accus- 
tomed to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  is 
now  paying  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  see  and  hear. 

"  Now  another  conception  comes  out  of  the  heart  of  Ger- 
manythat  threatens  the  commercial  interests  of  unsuspecting 
nations — carefully  thought  out,  with  characteristic  German 
thoroughness,  openly  advocating  the  breaking  down  of  all 
business  ethics,  relying  upon  trickery  and  circumvention  to 
gain  their  end.  This  promises  to  stop  at  nothing,  from 
national  dumping  of  goods  to  crush  competition  to  false 
labels  and  disguise  of  the  origin  and  the  breaking  of  contracts 
that  prove  disadvantageous  to  the  German. 

"  Let  the  manufacturing  and  banking  interests,  and  the 
labouring  and  professional  classes  of  all  nations,  be  warned 
in  time  to  devise  antidotes  and  counter-attacks  to  the 
Machiavellian  devices  of  a  class  gone  mad  with  lust  of  con- 
quest, deliberately  plotting  to  fatten  itself  upon  the  life 
blood  of  other  peoples  even  after  the  war.  Let  us  consider, 
in  making  peace,  what  protection  we  can  give  to  the  com- 
mercial  existence  of  the  free  nations." 

From  the  Preface  to  the  American  Edition. 

That  the  Kaiser  plans  to  seize  the  cream  of  the  world's 
business  upon  his  own  terms  is  by  no  means  the  most  startUng 
of  the  Herzog  propositions.  There  are  preliminary  con- 
quests which  he  frankly  admits  will  have  to  be  made. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  complete  subjugation  of  labour. 
He  intends  to  take  unquestioned  command  of  the  time  and 
the  Hves.and  the  movements  and  the  thoughts,  of  all  the 
workmen,  artisans,  and  mechanics  of  his  own  dominion — 
previous  to  dictating  the  conduct  of  workers  throughout  the 
world.  Once  committed  to  the  conduct  of  a  war  of  economic 
extinction,  organising  a  disciplined  army  is  an  inevitable 
prelude.  This  Herzog  points  out  with  laudable  frank- 
ness. 

"The  export  trade,"  he  says,  "because  it  is  a  measuring 


of  strength,  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  a  battle.  .  .  . 
To  wage  it  successfully, 
the  combatant  must  re- 
main free  from  irritation 
and  disscntion  within. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that 
"all  financial  support  is 
useless  if  production  is 
interrupted  by  causes  lying 
in  labour  conditions  — 
strikes  aud  lock-outs  im- 
pairing the  work  of  indus- 
tries must  under  all  cir- 
V  cumstances   be   avoided — 

such  cases   are  unthinkable  in  times  of  war." 

Having  concluded  that,  properly  speaking,  all  times  are 
war  times,  his  way  of  avoiding  them  is  simple.  He  remarks 
that  "a  command  is  sufficient."     He  elaborates: 

"Long  investigations  about  causes  would  injure  industrial 
development  and,  therewith,  the  export  trade.  As  in  times 
of  war,  so  here,  the  procedure  must  be  cut  short — by  the 
mandate  of  the  State." 

Hence  he  decrees  that  all  employees  of  important  industries 
"must  be  entered  in  special  lists,"  and  that  "these  persons, 
whether  they  are  directors,  operating  or  scientific  officers, 
or  labourers,  must  be  subject  to  State  organisation  similar 
to  that  of  the  army." 

"Protection  might  without  a  doubt  be  had  against  this 
danger  (insubordination)  by  placing  the  labour  under  State 
supervision  in  the  same  way  that  this  was  done  in  certain 
industries  during  the  war,  with  success  and  to  the  general 
satisfaction.  .  .  .  This  form  of  militarising  invaluable  indus- 
tries can  scarcely  be  avoided  in  spite  of  the  opposition  it 
w<ll  be  exposed  to  in  times  of  peace."  I 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  possible  mistake 
about  the  intentions,  it  is  added  that ; 

"  In  so  doing,  the  legal  freedom  of  the  private  individual, 
of  science,  and  of  property,  although  eventually  guaranteed 
and  safeguarded,  is  liable  to  be  compromised,  as  is  likewise 
the  right  of  capital  and  trade  to  move  about  at  will." 

By  these  means  all  vexing  questions  between  capital  and 
labour  are  finally  and  easily  settled.  Not  only  for  Germany, 
either,  if  this  scheme  works.  For  the  single  and  sole  purpose 
of  establishing  this  system  of  peonage  and  military  con- 
trol of  labour  in  Berlin  is  to  force  it  upon  the  rest 
of  civilisation. 

State  Ownership  of  Workmen 

For  the  very  heart  of  the  plan  is  the  conquest  of  American 
and  Allied  commerce  and  business.  And,  of  course,  business 
and  commerce  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  lives  and 
welfai;e  and  daily  actions  of  every  individual  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Our  whole  conception  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  is  fundamentally  based  upon  our 
emancipation  from  any  arbitrary  control  of  our  earn- 
ings, our  working  hours,  and  our  freedom  of  personal 
action. 

The  wedge  by  which  the  German  flatly  proposes  to  intro- 
duce his  "efficient"  processes  into  the  life  of  the  world  is 
through  the  industries  and  mines  owned  outside  Germany 
and  operated  under  the  management  and  laws  of  Potsdam. 
This  was  set  forth  in  my  first  article. 

But  this  actual  physical  forcing  of  peonage  upon  our 
labour  by  force  on  our  own  shores  is  not  the  most  immediate 
probabld"  danger. 

We  abhor  great  standing  armies.  Ordinarily  we  would 
not  stand  the  arbitrary  and  often  secret  State  management 
of  all  business,  the  compulsory  limitation  of  private  wills 
and  actions,  the  uniform  discipline  impesed  on  every  man. 
Yet  to-day,  at  this  very  moment  we  are  not  only  submitting 
to  exactly  that,  but  every  right-minded  man  in  the  republic 
knows  that  it  is  necessary  for  self-preservation,  and 
hence  that  objection  by  any  one  smacks  very  clearly  of 
treason. 

Whether  we  liked  it  or  not — abhor  it  as  we  might— we 
were  forced  to  adopt  this  process  because  Germany  adopted 
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it.  We  were  compelled  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  The  only  way 
we  could  have  prevented  this  catastrophe  from  befalling  us 
would  Jiave  been  by  preventing  Germany's  developing  such 
an  organisation  and  philosophy,  if  such  a  thing  had  been 
possible. 

The  Conscription  of  Capital 

Precisely  the  same  danger  threatens  us  in  the  trade  war. 
If  ever  we  allow  the- Germans  to  organise  a  feudal,  subservient 
trade  army  and  to '  launch  their  programme  against  us, 
whether  they  succeed  or  not,  we  shall  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  adopt  their  diabolical  methods  to  meet  them.  They  will 
force  upon  us  the  discipline  of  all  la-bour,  as  well  as  capital 
and  trade,  just  as,  for  the  time  being,  they  have  forced  us 
to  adopt  a  military  government. 

The  answer  is,  that  if  it  takes  forty  years  we  will  stay 
with  this  war  game  until  we  have  for  ever  wiped  out  not 
only  the  possibility,  but  the  very  desire  for,  and  dream  of, 
such  a  procedure. 

The  conscription  and  discipline  of  capital  by  the  Kaiser 
is  a  second  conquest  necessarily  antecedent  to  the  launching 
of  the  great  commercial  offensive.  This  does  not  mean 
capital  with  a  capital  C — which  is  the  surplus  of  the  financiers. 
•It  means  the  earnings  and  wealth  of  the  people — the  deposits 
in  the  savings  banks  and  investments  in  all  manufacturing 
concerns.     Herr  Herzog  puts  it  this  way  : 

"  Constraint  must  likewise  be  put  upon  capital,  if  it  shows 
itself  stubborn,"  and  "then,  too,  we  must  always  reckon 
with  short-sighted  and  narrow-hearted  capital.  ...  In 
such  cases  the  State  must  step  in  without  fear  or  favour  ; 
the  right  of  expropriation  (seizure)  must  be  established  by 
law  for  this  purpose.  If  there  is  danger  that  the  refractory 
individuals  may  find  themselves  relieved  of  their  entire 
capital,  then  there  will  scarcely  be  damaging  resistance  from 
the  capitalist  side." 

"To  be  sure,"  he  blandly  admits,  "that  is  an  infringement 
of  guaranteed  commercial  liberties ;  yet  it  is  necessary 
when  the  State  meets  opposition  in  exercising  its  duty  to 
protect  exports." 

To  the  average  citizen  it  would  appear  that  in  forestalling 
this  plot  we  would  in  fact  be  rendering  the  German  people 
no  less  service  than  emancipating  them  from  slavery.  For 
an  examination  of  the  action  contemplated  by  the  State  in 
"exercising  its  duties  to  protect  exports"  we  discover  that 
they  involve  : 

1.  The  complete  elimination  of  the  small  manufacturer 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Little  independent  units  have 
no  place  in  a  great  army.  They  are  to  combine  or  perish. 
The  overwhelming  concentration  of  all  wealth  in  gigantic 
enterprises  under  the  thumb  of  the  State  is  the  first  principle 
of  this  proposition. 

2.  The  second  is  like  unto  it.  All  bankers  and  investors 
are  to  put  their  money  where  the  State — i.e.,  the  Kaiser — . 
commands.  And  he  will  command  that  it  support  his 
monstrous  monopolies,  and  under  no  circumstances  wander 
beyond  the  Rhine,  or  into  "irrelevant  and  incompetent" 
channels. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  military  mobilisation  of  labour,  so  in 
the  case  of  the  military  mobilisation  of  the  people's  money, 
it  behoves  us  to  take  care  that  the  German  does  not  execute 
his  intentions,  lest  in  the  ensuing  contest  he  shall  compel  us 
to  take  the  same  fatal  action,  in  imperative  self-defence. 

In  these  preparations  the  Prussians  are_not  content  with 
harnessing  all  persons  and  property  to  their  chariot  wheels. 
As  a  final  touch,  they  contemplate  the  exclusive  ownership 
and  direction  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences — 1  mean  of  the 
sciences.  Presumably  there  is  to  be  no  art,  unless  destruction 
be  an  art.  The  minds  and  means  and  the  very  thoughts  of 
all  inventive  genius  are  to  be  under  the  same  rigid  military 
supervision — and  directed  toward  the  one  single  goal  of 
conquest.  Away  with  the  old  vision  of  the  fraternity  of 
intellect !  Away  with  the  international  participation  in  the 
fruits  of  human  progress  and  civilisation  1 

Herzog  makes  the  idea  clear  enough.  But  he  believes  it  a 
mistake  to  allow  us  to  find  it  out.  So,  in  concluding  the 
details  of  the  plan,  he  says  : 

"  The  idea  should  not  get  about  that  a  Chinese  wall  is  being 
thrown  around  German  inventions  and  'improvements, 
although  the  experiences  of  the  war  have  taught  us  that  too 
great  scientific  familiarity  with  foreign  countries  was  rewarded 
by  ingratitude  and  injury."  So  "if  all  inventions  and 
improvements  are  accessible  to  a  central  office,  a  suitable 
organisation  will  make  it  possible  to  keep  these  inventions 
and  improvements  out  of  the  reach  of  foreign  countries.  .  .  .' 

As  for  the  discoveries  and  inventions  made  in  Allied 
countries — well,  Germany  will  have  complete  lists  and  use 
of  these.     For  the  plan  of  campaign  includes  a  special  bureau 


and  a  world-wide  network  of  spies  and  agents  for  just  exactly 
this  purpose.  As  of  yore,  if  you  are  an  experimental  chemist, 
your  confidential  secretary  is  to  be  from  Essen. 

Commercial  Camouflage 

"Peace  will  come,"  says  Herzog,  "yet  hate  will  remain  in 
the  Jiearts  of  those  who  have  conjured  up  this  bloody  struggle, 
and  who  are  inferior  therein,  morally,  physically,  and  econo- 
mically"— meaning  3'ou  and  me   and  our  allies. 

Yet  this  sentence  reveals  the  first  disturbing  glimmer  of 
doubt  that  has  clouded  the  bright  visions  of  the  German 
contemplation  of  "Might"  as  a  talisman  to  universal  supre- 
macy. They  have  discovered  and  admit  .that  it  breeds 
hatred.  And,  further,  they  recognise  the  mighty  forc«^s  if 
raises  in  the  primrose  path  of  conquest. 

But  their  answer  is  not  for  the  forsaking  of  the  creed  of 
compulsion.  They  wiU  meet  this  proposition  with  its  twin 
corollaries — treachery  and  deceit — reinforced  with  still  more 
arbitrary'  power.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  National  Security 
•League  to  circulate  pledges  not  to  purchase  German  goods 
after  the  war.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Allied  Trade  Councils 
to  consider  co-operation  to  that  end,  and  for  the  clever 
French  artists  vividly  to  paint  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
coming  Diisseldorf  drummer  with  his  line  of  incaadescent 
lamps  is  the  same  identical  blonde  beast^  that  ravished  the 
hamlet  of  Sermaize.  The  German  General  Staff  will  take 
care  of  that.  Here  is  Herr  Hcrzog's  diagnosis  and  the 
remedy  : 

"'German  exporters  must  expect  that  for  a  long  time  after 
the  end  of  the  war  German  manufacturers  will  be  outlawed 
among  our  present  enemies.  It  would  be  idle  to  live  in  the 
opinion  that  peace  will  banish  hatred  at  once.  The  latter 
must  be  reckoned  with  in  German  industry. 

"The  German  'make-up'  is  to  be  avoided.  .  .  .  The 
intrinsic  quality  of  exported  German  goods  must  be  typically 
German  ;  their  external  garb,  for  better  or  for  worse,  will 
have  to  he  anonymous — neutral.  The  make-up,  by  which 
terrn  not  only  the  packing,  but  also  often  the  style  is  to  be 
understood,  must  for  the  present  adapt  itself  exclusively  to 
the  taste  of  the  customer,  even  if  a  thorough-going  change 
in  the  manufacturing  process  is  thereby  involved.  Disavowal 
under  such  circumstances  is  required. 

"  'Camouflage'  in  war  is  an  important  strategic  method  ; 
when  opportunely  and  ingeniously  applied,  it  increases  the 
-effectiveness  of  weapons.  The  application  of  this  precept 
for  the  commercial  struggle  is  as  clear  as  day.  .  .  .  Away, 
then,  with  the  German  trade  mark.  .  .  .  Away  with  it 
where  it  brings  loss  instead  of  gain. 

I  will  leave  to  the  cfoss-roads  merchants  and  the  metro- 
politan department  stores  the  problem  of  meeting  such 
commercial  "camouflage"  as  selling  "anonymous"  goods. 
But  I  shall  recommend  a  remedy  of  mv  own  for  Herzog's 
further  method  of  preserving  this  invaluable  alibi. 

His  method  is  succinctly  contained  in  this  paragraph  : 

"  If  the  German  manufacturer  with  great  self-effacement 
makes  every  requisite  effort  to  banish  sources  of  irritation, 
he,  for  his  own  part,  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  government 
of  the  hostile  country  does  not  work  against  him.  Officers 
of  foreign  States,  whether  they  be  railroad  or  customs  officials, 
can  under  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to  label  goods  so 
as  to  disclose  the  place  of  origin.  Nor  can  they  be  allowed 
to  do  this  after  laying  down  rules  under  a  pretence  of  impar- 
tiality, to  the  effect  that  all  imports  are  to  be  labelled  in  this 
way  without  regard  to  the  particular  country  from  which 
they  come.  It  is  clear  that  the  indication  of  origin  from  a 
formerly  Allied  country  represents  an  official  recommenda- 
tion for  the  product  in  question,  and  that  a  rule  requiring 
such  a  label  in  all  cases  has  only  the  purpose  of  making 
German  goods  especially  recognisable — to  their  disadvantage. 
It  is,  however,  not  sufficient  for  the  German  manufacturer  to 
gain  his  point,  namely,  that  the  goods  coming  from  him  need 
not  be  thus  indicated.  He  must  be  inexorable  in  demanding 
that  no  recognisable  mark  of  origin  may  be  used  at  all 
on  the  goods  without  regard  to  tlie  country  from  which 
they  come. 

"For  the  non-marking  of  German  goods,  as  a  right  of         ' 
exception  granted  them,^ while  other  foreign  goods  are  labelled, 
amounts  in  actual  practice  to  giving  away  their  origin.     The  .    ■> 
path  to  foreign  trade  must  not  be  beset  with  ambushes  of 
this  sort.  .  .  .     Secret  malicious  weapons  mu^t  be  destroyed 
before  their  use — by  force — if  there  is.  no  other  way." 

Curiously  enough,  the  only  effective  antidote  for  this 
poisonous  suggestion  is  precisely  like  the  suggestion— that 
it  be  destroyed  before  its  use — by  keeping  every  cantonment 
in  America  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  shipping  another 
three  million  soldiers  to  France  somewhat  faster  than  any- 
body believes  it  can  be  done.  .  • 
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The  Veteran :   By  Charles  Hodson 


HE  was  old  when  I  first  knew  him  ;  and  that  was 
a  dozen  or  more  years  ago.  His  beard  was 
sr(ow-white  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  and'he  was 
well  past  the  allotted  span  of  three-score  years 
and  ten.  He  was  a  Norfolk  man — that  county 
of  splendid  centenarians — andnt  was  in  a  Norfolk  village 
where  I  first  ran  across  him.  He  was  standing  outside 
his  cottage,  shading  his  eyes  with  Ms  hand.  It  was  a 
Sunday  morning  in  August.  I  can  see  him  raise  his  stick 
again  in  greeting  as  I  passed.  I  stopped,  and  got  into  con- 
versation with  him.  There  was  something  in  his  appearance 
which  interested  me  vastly.  It  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
I  had  ever  seen.  He  wore  a  long  black  velvet  swallow-tail, 
of  ample  cut  and  proportions,  which  was  buttoned  up  to  his 
'neck.  His  trousers  were  of  the  same  material.  His  garb 
was  completed  by  an  ancient  top  hat,  pressed  firmly  down 
on  to  his  head.  The  effect  under  the  broiling  sun  must  have 
been  stifling ;  but  I  learnt  afterwards  that  he  always  went 
about  like  that,  summer  or  winter. 

He  was  friendly  disposed  and  more  than  respectful.  He 
was  shy  rather  than  talkative  ;  but  he  was  no  fool,  and 
I  gleaned  a  good  deal  from  him  of  local  interest.  By  and 
b\'  he  took  me  into  his  cottage,  and  introduced  me  to  his 
poor  old  bed-ridden  wife  ;  and  from  that  day  a  friendship 
■sprang  up  between  us.  I  never  failed  to  visit  the  cottage 
when  in  those  parts. 

What  always  struck  me  about  him  was  his  upright  bearing. 
He  held  himself  straight  and  erect,  like  an  old  soldier.  He 
carried  a  stout  stick,  but  never  used  it  to  support  himself. 
He  kept  his  head  up  and  his  shoulders  square.  Change  his 
black  coat  for  a  red  one,  and  he  was  a  typical  Chelsea  pen- 
sioner. ^  Soldier  was  written  all  over  him.  When  he  spoke, 
you  expected  to  hear  of  India  or  the  Crimea.  He  could  have 
been  full  of  tales  of  the  horrors  of  the  Mutiny.  He  might 
have  been  one  of  the  six  hundred. 

But  he  was  no  retired  soldier.  The  Army  had  rtever  known 
him.  He  knew  no  country  but  his  own,  no  county  save  that 
which  had  given  him  birth.  All  his  life  he  had  spent  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  native  countryside.  Norwich  or  King's  Lynn 
had  been  the  limit  of  his  peregrinations.  For  si.xty  years  he 
had  toiled  in  the  ploughed  fields  and  amongst  the  ripened  corn. 
Now  he  was  past  work,  and  waiting  until  the  brown  earth,  from 
which  he  had  wrung  his  living,  should  take  him  to  its 
breast.  ^ 

It  was  not  long  before  I  found  out  the  secret  of  his  military 
bearing.  Though  not  a  soldier  himself^  he  came  of  a  family 
of  soldiers.  His  old  father  had  been  a  Peninsular  veteran. 
Th^re  were  a  few  ancient  relics  of  that  campaign  to  be  found 
in  the  cottage,  which  were  his  greatest  pride.  The  century- 
old  French. musket  was  more  than  a  god  to  him.  •  He  had 
tried  to  enlist  several  times,  but  they  had  refused  him  each 
time.  There  was  something  wTong  with  his  heart.  He  had 
never  been  strong  in  his  youth.  When  a  child,  his  mother 
had  despaired  of  ever  raising  him.  Yet  her.e  he  was ;  and 
he  had  outlived  manj'  a  man  whom,  in  his  youth,  he  had 
envied  for  his  health  and  strength. 

The  last  tin\e  I  paid  him  a  visit  was  in  the  year  before  the 
war.  His  wife  had  died,  and  he  was  carrjing  on  in  the  cottage 
by  himself.  He  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  breaking  up.  His 
spare  figure  was  not  so  erect  as  of  yore,  and  he  leaned  on  his 
stick.  His  gait  was  slower,  and  his  white  head  shook  a  little. 
They  had  tried  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  cottage,  and  go  and 
live  with  his  married  daughter,  but  he  had  refused.  He 
preferred  to  stay  on.  As  long  as  he  could  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  he  would  not  give  up  his  independence.  There  was 
always  a  touch  of  obstinacy  in  his  nature. 

And  then  came  the  war.  Like  many  another  English 
village,  it  filtered  slowly,  very  slowly,  through  to  his, 
A  few  young  men  went — then  more.  At  odd  intervals 
they  came  home  on  leave  to  the  village,  and  the  novel 
spectacle  of  khaki  became  familiar.  Later  on  they  appeared, 
some  limping,  some  on  crutches,  and  told  stories  of 
what  they  had  seen  of  battle,  and  wounds,  and  death. 
Mourning  began  to  appdar  in  the  village.  Pal^  women,  clad 
in  black,  went  about  silently.  But  still  the  war  was  a  long 
way  off,  and  the  sleepy  life  of  the  village  went  on  as  usual. 
Months — years  I — passed  before  it  was  brought  home  to  the 
inhabitants  that  the  even  tenor  of  their  existence  was  to 
change  to  bustle  and  activity. 

He  wetit  about  as  usual  from  the  first  like  the  others,  and 
did  not  appear  to  be  interested.  He  had  neither  sons  nor 
grandsons  to  send.  No  ties  of  relationship  Dound  him  to 
those  who  went  from  the  village.     Outwardly,  he  was  not 


affected.  But  he  never  missed  a  chancie  of  a  talk  with  any  ' 
of  the' wounded  soldiers  in  the  village  or  from  the  Hall,  which 
was  now  a  hospital.  He  would  entertain  them  in  the  cottage. 
Often  he  would  be  seen  seated  with  three  or  four  of  them 
before  his_door.  He  seemed  to  understand  them  and  they 
him.  It  was  not  long  before  he  discovered  that  they  did 
not  care  to  talk  of  the  war.  As  for  himself,  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  boast  what  he  would  have  done  had  he  been 
younger.    But,  then,  he  was  never  a  talkative  man.  ^ 

There  was  a  road  which  led  from  the  village  over  some 
rising  ground,  a  mile  away.  It  was  there  that  some  one, 
during  one  quiet  evening,  heard  a  faint  sound — a  very  distant 
rumble  which  seemed  to  come  and  go  with  the  wind.  Soon 
it  was  found  out  to  be  the  guns  in  Flanders  which  caused  it. 
The  villagers  would  go  on  quiet  evenings,  when  the  wind 
was  in  the  right  direction,  and  listen  to  the  low  vibrating 
sound.  He  would  go,  too,  for  his  ear  was  quick  to  catch 
anything.  Long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  an  attraction,  he 
would  still  go  there  and  listen,  by  himself,  for  hours.  Yet 
he  did  not  seem  to  do  it  idly.  There  seemed  to  be  a  set 
purpose  with  bin;. 

Changes  began  to  appear  in  the  village.  The  older  men 
began  to  go.  Women  came  to  work  on  the  farms  and  on  the 
land.  Strange  faces  made  their  appearance.  Food  began 
to  get  scarce.  The  farmers  grumbled  at  the  shortage  of 
labour.  The  village  postman  was  called  up,  and  the  old 
vicar  delivered  the  letters. 

But  on  Sundays  the  vicar  was  busy  all  day,  and  could  not 
take  round  the  mail  that  came  in  by  the  afternoon  train. 
It  was  usual  for  the  letters  to  remain  over  until  the 
Monday  ;  until  he  volunteered-  to  deliver  them.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  came  to  lend  his  hand.  He  made  himself 
useful  in  many  small  ways.  Sometimes  he  got  a  little 
confused,  and  mixed  up  hj5  messages  and  parcels ;  but  , 
they  were  indulgent  with  him  and  grateful  to  him  for  his 
help.  His  bent  figure  was  always  to  be  seen  now  in  the 
village,  moving  slowly  from  door  to  door ;  or  he  would  help 
the  village  milk-girl,  an  undersized  child  of  twelve,  to  push 
her  heavy  cans  along  the  road.  But  it  was  not  until  this 
present  summer  that  his  chance  came. 

The  corn  stood  ripe  in  the  fields,  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
and  everywhere  preparations  began  for  getting  in  the  harvest.' 
Land-girls,  old  men  and  boys,  women  and  children,  came  to 
help  the  farmers.  Still  there  were  not  enough  hands.  The 
wounded,  in  their  hospital  blue,  joined  the  harvesters  in  the 
fields.  But  the  work  progressed  slowly,  for  there  were  not 
enough  workers.  Then  one  day  he  came  and  offered  himself. 
The  farmer  gazed  at  him,  thinking  he  was  mad.  But  he 
was  in  earnest.  He  was  good  for  a  day's  work  yet,  he  said. 
The  farmer  did  not  laugh.  There  was  something  in  his 
earnestness  which  commanded  respect.  He  humoured  him  ; 
and  very  soon  his  old  figure  had  mixed  with  the  rest.    " 

He  was  slow  at  first,  but  be  worked  hard  and  with  a  will. 
When  he  was  tired  he  leaned  on  his  stick  and  watched  the 
others.  The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens.  The  shouts  of  the 
workers  sounded  merrily  over  the  fields.  And  so  he  worked 
on  all  through  the  day  until  the  sun  went  down. 

The  field  where  he  worked  was  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
distant  guns  could  be  heard.  When  the  reapers  had  finished 
for  the  day,  he  did  not  go  home,  like  the  rest.  He  said  he 
would  wait  a  bit.  With  the  help  of  his  stick,  he  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  stood  there,  listening. 

•  ••«*« 

It  was  not  until  the  next  afternoon  that  his  absence  from 
the  cottage  was  discovered.  It  was  a  Simday — the  day  that 
he  took  round  the  letters.  As  he  did  not  appear  at  the 
post  office  as  usual,  suspicions  were  aroused.  They  viated 
the  cottage,  and  found  it  empty.  A  search  was  made  for 
him.  Every  ont*'in  the  village  by  and  by  joined  in  it ;  and 
towards  evening  they  found  him.  ' 

He  was  lying  face  downwards  among  the  stubble.  His  hat 
was  off,  but  he  grasped  his  stick  firmly  in  his  hand.  He 
lay  just  where  he  had  fallen,  and  his  white  beard  was  stained 
with  earth.  His  face  bore  a  peaceful  expression.  It  resem- 
bled that  of  a  departed  warrior.  He  had  evidently  been 
dead  many  hours. 

They  brought  hina  in,  and  laid  him  in  his  cottage  ;  and 
there  was  a  husJi  over  all  the  village.  A  few  days  later  they 
buried  him,  and  his  dust  was  put  to  mingle  with  his  native 
soil.  No  flag  covered  him,  no  salvo  was  fired  over  him, 
no  bugle  sounded  the  "Last  Post."  But  he  had  fallen  u] 
harness  with  his  face  to  the  East,  listening  t.s  the  guns.  .It 
was  his  wish. 
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Life  and  Letters  GjJ.C.Sqijire 


Initials 

WHENEVER  a  journalist  wants  to  write  some- 
thing, and  lacks  a  peg,  he  invents  a  corre- 
spondent who  (he  states)  "writes  to"  ask, 
point  out,  confirm,  contradict,  qualify,  com- 
plain about,  suggest  or  urge  something  or 
other.  I  have  done  it  myself.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
the  correspondent  is  a  real  one.  He  is  real,  and  I  have  very 
great  respect  for  him,  although  I  have  never  seen  him.  And 
although  the  question  he  asks,  the  fact  he  points  out,  the 
practice  he  complains  about,  and  the  change  he  suggests  or 
urges,  have  in  the  first  instance  a  purely  personal  relation 
to  myself,  I  feel  justified  in  mentioning  it  because  it  opens 
up  larger  issues. 


The  correspondent  says,  in  his  mild  and  diffident  way, 
"  Why  the  hell  do  you  sign  your  articles  with  initials  ? " 
Initials,  he  argues,  do  not  "get  over  the  footlights"  ;  they 
do  not  suggest  a  personality  ;  they  are  not  rememberable. 
"Surely  your  initials  stand  for  something.  They  did  not 
christen  you  with  initials.  What  does  this  'J'  represent  ?" 
A  part  of  this  contention  I  will  admit  frankly  and  without 
hesitation.  The  custom  of  christening  people  with  initials 
— although,  I  believe,  long  prevalent  in  the  United  States, 
where  X,  Q,  P,  and  Z  commonly  do  duty  for  a  second  name — 
has  never  caught  hold  in  this  country.  "J"  does  stand  for 
something.     What   is   it  ? 


Well,  it  may  be  Jabez.  It  may  be  Joseph,  James,  Jonah, 
Jeremiah,  Josiah,  Jehu,  Jeroboam,  Jedediah,  Jasper,  Joshua, 
Jenkin,  Joab,  Jehoianim,  Jehoahash,  Jehosophat,  or  Jerub- 
babel.  If  it  were  Jerubbabel,  I  cannot  dehy  that  "Jerub- 
babel  C.  Squire"  would  "get  ever  the  footlights.''  It  would 
be  remembered  by  every  man  who  had  seen  it,  even  casually 
on  a  bookstall,  for  one  second  ;  it  might  even  hoist  me  into 
universal  fame.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  Jerubbabel, 
my  motives  for  suppressing  it  would  be  obvious,  and  even 
universal  fame  and  an  enormous  fortune  may  be  purchased 
too  dearly.  But  before  we  investigate  its  actual  nature 
further,  let  us  examine  more  closely  this  gentleman's  general 
contentions. 


That  you  do  get  used  to  a  name  is  certainly  true,  and  the 
familiar  name  is  as  much  a  part  of  an  author's  "publicity 
outfit "  as  is  the  trade  name  of  a  brand  of  sardines  or  stove- 
polish.  A  new  play  by  Geo.  B.  Shaw  would  take  some  time 
fighting  its  way  unless  there  were  elaborate  explanations 
(which  there  certainly  would  be  if  the  change  were  made) 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  that  this  was  his  new  style  of  address. 
"  G.  Keith  Chesterton"  might  stand  a  chance  ;  the  author's 
surname  is  long  and  uncommon.  But  H.  George  Wells  or 
Herbert  G.  Wells  would  be  asking  for  neglect,  and  the  name 
of  Sir  Thos.  Caine  on  a  new  novel  would  be  greeted  by  the 
public  with  stares  of  apathetic  non-comprehension.  But  let 
it  be  observed  that  there  is  almost  every  sort  of  variety  in 
the  signatures  by  which  these  eminent  men  have  already  be- 
come known.  Mr.  Shaw  customarily  writes  both  his  Christian 
names  in  full,  or  begins  with  an  initial  and  writes  the  second 
name  at  length.  Sir  Hall  Caine  suppresses  his  first  name 
and  displays  his  second.  And  the  other  two  confine  them- 
selves to  initials.  Yet  I  do  not  think  it  can  fairly  be  said 
that  Mr.  Chesterton  is  obscure  behind  the  "G.  K."  or  that 
Mr.  Wells  has  hid  his  light  under  bushels  of  "H.  Gs." 


I  think  tiie  truth  of  it  is  that  initials  stick  just  as  well  as 
names,  but  they  take  longer  to  stick.  They  take  longer  to 
stick  because  they  have  no  intrinsic  interest.  They  have  no 
flavour.  There  are  exceptions.  Mr.  Chesterton  has  turned 
the  series  "G.  K.  C."  into  a  kind  of  word,  with  a  tone  of  its 
own  like  any  other  word  ;  ajid  if  an  author  arose  who  signed 
his  name  "G.  K.  Chatterton"  or  "G.  K.  Chipps,"  we  should 
have  prepossessions  about  him,  expect  certain  things  from 
him,  and  retain  a  memory  of  him  if  only  with  the  result  of 
confusing  him  with  his  initial-sake.  Again,  there  are  series 
of  initials  which  have  a  wholly  accidental  individuality 
which  makes  them  fix  themselves  at  once.  If  a  man's 
initials  are  "P.  I.G."  or   "F,  O.  O,  L.,"  we  neither  forget  it 


nor  allow  him  to  forget  it  ;  if  the  name  at  the  head  of  this 
article  ^ere  "A.  S.  Squire,"  I  think  it  would  get  over  the 
footlights  all  right.  Its  bray  would  be  ringing  in  the  reader's, 
ears  long  after  he  had  laid  down  the  paper.  But  leaving 
exceptional  cases  out  of  aK;count,  initials,  becoming  pseudo- 
words  by  familiarity,  differ  among  themselves  in  value  and 
beauty  just  as  words  do.  A  mass  of  associations  cling 
around  them,  and  they  have  sound-sequences  which  affect  us 
(we  unconscious)  just  as  the  vowels  and  consonants  in  ordinary 
words  do.  Without  knowing  it,  we  probably  dislike  innocent 
initials  which  have  been  borne  by  people  whom  we  have 
detested  ;  without  knowing  it,  we  are  enchanted  with  certain 
initials  because  they  come  trailing  clouds  of  glory  from  the 
past  or  because  they  have  a  pleasant  rippling  sound.  Here 
we  get  on  to  the  influence  of  sounds.  It  is  a  difficult  matter. 
All  we  can  say  is  that  other  things  being  equal  some  words  are 
more  beautiful  than  others  :  all  writers  know  this.  But  it 
is  equally  true  that  sound  will  not  go  all  the  way  :  that  good 
associations  may  make  ugly  syllables  seem  beautiful  and  bad 
ones  may  make  beautiful,  open  vowels  sound  ugly.  It  is 
hard  to  detach  the  word  from  the  object.  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  word  "  Keats"  to  realise  how  horrible  we  should 
think  it  had  Keats  been  a  vulgar  writer  ;  and  even  the  word 
"moon"  would  seem  ugly  if  it  connoted  something  red  and 
writhing  in  the  entrails  of  a  fish.  You  may  test  the  truth  of 
this  by  experimenting  with  a  word  which  can  be  used  in 
two  very  different  senses.  Such  a  word  is  "lights."  To  my 
ear  it  is  not  a  pleasant-sounding  word,  merely  as  a  word. 
But  it  can  seem  one  thing  and  the  other.  Think  of  it  in 
connection  with  all  the  beautiful  lights  in  the  world — the 
stars,  candles  in  a  great  old  chamber,  the  lights  of  a  city 
seen  from  a  great  distance,  the  lights  of  cottages  in  a  forest,  or 
of  dawn  over  the  sea — and  it  seems  a  beautiful,  soft,  lingering 
word  fit  to  be  rhymed  (as  it  always  is)  with  "nights."  Think 
of  it  as  the  name  of  those  vague  atrocities  which  are  hawked 
in  mean  streets  as  "catsmeat,"-and  it  becomes  a  vile  splut- 
tering word  fit  only  for  that  base  use.     But  I   wander. 


So  let  us  return  whence  we  started.  There  was  one  name 
that  I  omitted  from  that  engaging  list  of  designations  begin- 
ning "J."  There  are  no  doubt  others;  but  I  haven't  my 
Old  Testament  with  me.  The  name  I  refer  to  is  John.  It 
has  been  borne  by  many  illustrious  men  and  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  the  obscure.  It  was  made  glorious  by  John 
Milton,  John  Keats,  John  Donne,  John  Ford  ;  and  at  various 
times  it  has  renewed  its  lustre  in  John  Ketch,  King  John, 
twenty-two  Pope  Johns,  John  Galsworthy,  John  Masefield, 
John  Peel,  John  Corlett,  John  Smith,  John  Jones,  John 
Robinson,  and  John  Barleycorn.  There  was  also  Friar  John, 
Brother  John  of  the  Funnels,  doughtiest,  thirstiest,  and,  very 
likely,  most  learned  of  all.  There  is  no  name  like  it.  Fashions 
in  other  names  come  and  go.  Thomas  and  William  slump 
and  boom.  Geralds,  Lucians,  Marmadukes,  Susans,  Peggy s, 
Margarets,  Marjories,  are  the  rage  of  a  generation,  and  then 
become  sickening  to  the  palate.  A  countess  digs  up  the  name 
Gladys  for  her  daughter  ;  in  ten  years  it  covers  the  country  ; 
in  another  fifty  it  sinks  into  disrepute  ;  and  then  it  goes  on 
flourishing  in  dark  byways  until  some  new  explorer  produces 
it  once  more  as  a  fresh  and  radiant  thing.  But  John  goes 
on.  From  the  ages  when  it  was  spelt  Jehan  to  the  present 
day  the  proportion  of  Johns 'to  the  total  population  has 
probably  never  fluctuated  beyond  one  or  two  per  cent.  It  is 
as  fixed'  as  the  English  landscape  and  the  procession  of  the 
seasons.  And,  like  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  roses  and  oaks,  the 
yearly  renewing  miracle  of  the  woods  and  the  cornfields,  it 
never  becomes  wearisome  or  tarnished.  Time  does  not  make 
stale  its  infinite  sameness  ;  the  most  fickle  slaves  in  Fashion's 
retinue  cannot  contract  a  positive  distaste  for  it  ;  in  its 
dignity,  solidity,  greenness  and  grave  mystery,  it  defies  the 
weakness  of  those  who  tire  of  all  things.  Nothing  affects  it  ; 
nothing  can  bring  it  into  contempt ;  it  stands  like  a  rock 
amid  the  turbulent  waves  of  human  history,  as  fine  and  noble 
a  thing  now  as  it  was  when  it  first  took  shape  on  human  lips. 
It  is  a  name  to  live  up  to  ;  but  if  one  who  bears  it  sinks  into 
disrepute  it  falls  not  with  him,  but  rather  stays  in  the  firma- 
ment above  him  shining  down  upon  him  like  a  reproachful 

star. 

****** 

But  I'm  shut  if  1  see  why  I  should  say  what  m\  own  name 
is  if  I  don't  want  to. 

/ 
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Recent  Novels 

THE  rambling  diary-novel,  a  form  of  composition 
worked  to  its  fullest  extent  by  the  author  of 
Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden,  gives  in  a  few 
hands  opportunities  ior  writing  of  a  very  pleasant 
and  agreeable  sort.  The  essence  of  it  is  that  the 
author  should  have  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  and  should  not 
be  ambitious  ;  and  both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Grant,  whose  Verdun  Days  in  Paris  (Collins, 
6.S.  net)  revolves  round  the  life  of  a  French  canteen.  Miss 
Grant  essays  no  plot,  unless  the  diarist's  own  love-affair 
with  an  English  officer  or  the  marriage  of  her  intellectual 
cousin  Clara  to  a  French  refornte,  who  take  up  the  profession 
of  ta.xi-driving,  can  be  counted  in  that  category.  But  a 
plot  in  the  proper  sense  would  be  only  detrimental  to  the 
amiable  and  ambling  progress  of  a  diary  in  which  the  more 
pleasant  side  of  Paris  in  war-time  is  reflected.  The  canteen 
and  its  habitues — the  serveuses,  the  distrihittrices,  the  soldiers, 
the  refugees — are  described  with  a  quite  charming  touch  ; 
and  the  Russian  hospital  on  the  Riviera,  run  by  princesses, 
and  the  Hopital-Hotel  des  Palmiers  et  des  Roses,  with  its 
amateur  masseuse,  make  a  pleasing  interlude  of  satirical 
comedy.  But  in  tliis  book,  as  in  others  of  its  kind,  success 
depends  not  on  the  intrinsic  interest  of  what  the  diarist 
describes,  but  on  her  power  of  turning  all  the  w'orld  around 
her  into  friendly  ridicule  ;  and  this  Miss  Grant  performs  with 
a  reasonably  delicate  touch.  Her  Milburn  family,  who  "  look 
at  you,  paUid  and  wispy  and  emotionless,  and  declare  that 
■  they  have  had  cecent  halcyon  moments  on  an  exhaustive 
walking  tour,  or'sleeping  all  night  at  Stonehenge,  or  doing 
research  work  of  some  sort,  or  preparing  lantern-slides  of 
early  Christian  art,"  are  none  the  less  enjoj'able  because  one 
recognises  them  easily.  It  is  easily  possible,  even  in  these 
days  of  restricted  publishers'  lists,  to  do  worse  than  spend 
an  hour  or  two  over  Miss  Grant's  gentle  and  humorous 
diary. 

1  seem  to  have  read,  before  Mr.  Cyril  Russell's  Wren's 
Wife  (Collins,  6s.  net),  novels  in  which  a  young  lady  passed 
over  the  horlest,  humble  narrator  of  the  story,  married  a 
drunkard,  suffered  in  her  life  with  him  and  was  set  free  at 
last  for  the  marriage  which  she  would  have  made  at  first, 
if  only  she  could,  as  we  can,  have  turned  to  the  last  chapters 
at  oncfe  instead  of  going  through  them  one  by  one.  I  seem 
also  to  remember  that  the  honest,  humble  narrator  was 
insulted  by  the  drunken  husband,  and  put  up  with  it  for  the 
lady's  sake,  and  that  also,  in  contradiction  of  his  manifest 
interests,  he  made  efforts  to  persuade  the  drunkard  to  reform. 
And,  frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Russell  ever  had  any 
chance  of  doing  anything  much  with  these  well-worn  elements 
of  a  story.  I  do  not  mean  every  novelist  ought  to  invent  a 
fine  new  plot  ,for  each  of  his  new  novels.  Any  such  necessity 
would  circumscribe  the  industry  to  an  unbearable  degree. 
But  if  he  has  nothing  new  in  his  situation  he  ought  to  have 
sometliing  new  in  his  characters ;  and  I  do  not  perceive  in 
Mr.  Russell  any  very  striking  ability  in  characterisation. 
It  is  true  that  he  gets  a  slightly  original  twist  at  the  end, 
when  the  perverse  drunkard  makes  a  bet  with  the  narrator 
that  he  will  disappear  for  six  months,  and  so  leaves  all  the 
persons  of  the  story  in  doubt  as  to  w;hether  they  can  accept 
the  scanty  evidences  of  his  suicide.  But  the  narrator  is  the 
same  old  narrator,  the  drunkard  the  same  old  drunkard,  and 
the  wife  the  same  old  wife  ;  and  Mr.  Russell,  though  he  can 
write  skilfully,  does  not  succeed  in  making  them  very  inter- 
esting. 

In  Adventure  oj  Bindle  (Jenkins,  6s.  net),  Mr.  Herbert 
Jenkins  presents  us  with  a  fresh  set  of  episodes  from  the  life 
of  a  personage  who  seems  to  have  had  already  a  pretty  con- 
siderable run.  The  popularity  of  his  previous  appearances 
rather  stifles  criticism  ;  and  I  almost  hesitate  to  own,  there- 
fore, that  I  cannot  enrol  myself  in  the  goodly  company  of 
those  who  rejoice  uproariously  over  the  adventures  of  Joseph 
Bindle,  the  Cockney  furniture  remover.  To  be  honest,  I 
find  his  humour  a  little  fhin,  his  escapades  a  little  mechanical, 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  more  than  a  little 
dreary.  But  Bindle  has  been  a  success  ;  and  his  admirers 
will  find  that  in  this  book  he  maintains  his  usual  level.  He 
figures  in  turn  as  the  foiler  of  a  Suffragette  raid,  porter  in  a 
block  of  flats,  waiter  in  a  restaurant  (where  he  warms  the 
champagne  with  disastrous  results),  and  benevolent  protector 
of  his  niece  Milly  Hearty,  whom  he  rescues  from  the  designs 
of  a  snivelling  Scotch  minister,  and  bestows  in  marriage  on 
the  worthy  Sergeant  Dixon.     Blessed  be  they  all ! 


The  Title 

The  habit  of  reading  plays  apparently  continues  to  grow  ; 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett's  The  Title  (Chatto  &  Windus, 
3S.  6d.  net)  is  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  play  in  book 
form.  It  is  a  sort  of  war-time  revue.  The  characters 
include  Culver,  the  Controller  of  Accounts,  his  personal 
clerk,  his  daughter,  who  is  a  clerk  in  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
and  writes  under  a  pseudonym  polemical  articles  against  the 
Government,  and  an  independent  newspaper  proprietor,  who 
is  a  nephew  of  the  magnates  who  control  the  popular  news- 
paper press.  And  the  dialogue  is  highly  topical.  There  is 
hardly  a  current  joke  provoked  by  the  conditions  of  war 
among  the  civihan  population  that  Mr.  Bennett  has  not 
woven  adroitly  into  it.  John,  Hildegarde's  schoolboy 
brother,  remarks  that  when  she  had  "spent  all  her  dress 
allowance  and  got  into  debt  besides,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  she  suddenly  remembered  she  wasn't  doing  much 
to  help  the  war,  and  so  she  went  into  the  Food  Ministry  as  a 
typist  at  thirty-five  shillings  a  week.  Next  she  learnt 
typing."  Tranto,  the  newspaper  owner,  accuses  Mrs.  Culver 
of  "undergoing  a  course  of  Pelman  with  those  sixty  generals 
and  forty  admirals,"  and  confesses  that  "Fve  been  boarded 
five  times,  and  on  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  various 
R.A.M.C.  colonels  I've  been  afflicted  with  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  incipient  tuberculosis,  rickets,  varicose  veins, 
diabetes — practically  everything,  except  spotted  fever  and 
leprosy.  And  now  flat  feet  are  added  to  the  rest."  And 
Culver  complains:  "Good  Heavens,  I  haven't  even  spoken 
to  any  member  of  the  War  Cabinet  yet.  I've  been  trying  to 
for  about  a  year  ;  but,  in  spite  of  powerful  influences  to  help 
me,  I've  never  been  able  to  bring  off  a  meeting  with  the 
mandarins."  All  this  means  that,  instead  of  essaying, 
whether  from  a  comic  or  a  tragic  point  of  view,  something 
serious  and  solid  upon  civihan  England  in  war  time,  Mr. 
Bennett  has  written  a  fragile  but  vivacious  ^entertainment 
round  the  slender  question  whether  Culver  shall  accept  a 
baronetcy  in  the  unsavoury  company  of  the  usual  members 
of  the  Honours  List  or  alienate  his  wife  and  his  personal 
clerk  by  refusing  it.  And,  as  usual,  Mr.  Bennett  has  done 
precisely  what  he  set  out  to  do.  No  man  ever  chose  a  target 
more  carefully  than  he  ;  and  he  shows  here  his  habitual 
wisdom  in  leaving  the  ■further  and  the  mistier  mark  for  a 
future  occasion.  The  play  is  said  to  have  been  performed 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  audience.  I  can  testify  that 
it  makes  very  agreeable  reading  ;  and  there  is  one  point  in 
particular  in  its  appearance  as  a  book  that  appeals  to  me. 
Mr.  Bennett  has  discarded  superbly  all  that  old-fashioned 
nonsense  of  elaborate  stage-directions  for  the  reader's  benefit. 
Tranto  is  introduced  with  the  terse  and  sufficient  phrase, 
"Enter  Tranto,  back"  ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  the  colour 
of  Tranto's  hair  or  his  manner  of  walking  into  a  room,  you 
must  go  to  the  theatre  and  find  out  for  yourself. 

Other  Volumes 

Dr.  Muehlons*Diary  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  5s.  net)  stands 
very  appropriately  by  the  side  of  Mr.  C.  Grant  Robertson's 
Bismarck  (Constable,  los.  6d.  net),  a  new  volume  in  the 
series  called  "Makers  of  the  "Nineteenth  Century."  Dr. 
Muehlon  was  a  director  of  Krupp's  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  condemned  with  all  his  heart  the  German  plot  of  which 
he  took  very  much  the  view  that  the  Allies  have  consistently 
taken.  And  Bismarck,  Mr.  Robertson  shows,  was  the  man 
who  made  that  plot  possible,  who  forced  again  on  a  Europe 
which  was  beginning  to  outgrow  it  the  doctrine  that  "reasons 
of  state"  necessarily  outweigh  all  other  considerations  of 
justice  or  morality.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Robertson  points  out, 
that  the  policy  of  WUliarn  II.  is  not  the  pohcy  of  Bismarck, 
who  would  hardly  have  willed  the  present  situation  ;  but  it 
is  equally  true,  as  Mr.  Robertson  again  insists,  that  it  is  a 
policy  founded  on  the  ideals  which  Bismarck  made  to  prevail. 
How  much  this  is  so  is  proved  by  the  disclosures  of  Dr. 
Muehlon,  who  finds  his  emperor  guilty,  though  he  beheves 
him  to  have  been  led  into  an  error  of  judgment  by  Austrian 
intrigues ;  but  Dr.  Muehlon  also  proves  that  not  every 
thinking  man  in  Germany  is  guided  by  the  gospel  according 
to  Bismarck.  His  book  is  all  the  more  valuable  and  more 
convincing  because  it  deals  some  shrewd  strokes  at  the 
Allies  ;  and  Mr.  Robertson's  brilliant  analysis  of  Bismarck's 
career  provides  a  remarkable  historical  introduction  to  it 
and  to  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to-day. 

Peter  Bell. 
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The  Theatre  :   By  W.  J.  Turner 

The   Royalty  :    TJje   Title 


MR.  AKx\01,r3  BENNETT  is  a  wonderful  man. 
He  is  a  sort  of  genuine  Bill  Adams  :  a  man 
who  really  would  have  won  the  battle  of 
Waterloo — that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  fired 
the  cannon,  led  the  bayonet  charges,  ridden 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  harangued  the  troops,  written  a 
dispatch  to  the  Times,  and  cooked  the  dinner  after  the  battle. 
There  was,  however,  a  boastful  extravagance  about  Bill 
Adams,  the  impostor,  which  is  missing  from  his  genuine 
successor,  who  segms  to  be  becoming  more  and  more  matter 
of  fact.  Mr.  Bennett  once  wrote  marvellously  good  shockers  ; 
I  remember  one  was  called  The  Sinews  of  War  and  another 
The  Gates  of  Wrath.  They  were  meant  for  train  journeys, 
and  were  calculated  to  make  you  sweat  at  every  pore  and 
clutch  the  communication-cord  if  a  fellow-traveller  as  much 
as  moved  on  his  scat.  The  Sinews  of  War,  in  particular,  was 
an  extraordinarily  good  yarn.'  I  have  often  meant  to  ask 
Mr.  Bennett  how  much  he  made  out  of  it,  for  if  it  was  not 
much,  I  should  give  up  all  idea  of  ever  writing  sensational 
novels  for  money.  But  there  was  a  vitality  in  those  shockers 
that  is  absent  from  this  comedy,  which  is  indeed  very  dry. 
Not  that  The  Title  is  actually  dull — Mr.  Bennett  is  .too 
good  a  journalist  for  that — but  it  is  like  a  well-made  piece 
of  furniture  produced  without  love  or  hate,  and  we  retaliate 
by  looking  at  it  with  indifference.  A  peculiar  doom  seems 
to  await  these  extraordinarily  efficient  men  and  withers 
them  up. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  thought  to  himself:  "The  public  needs 
to  be  enlightened  on  titles,  and  I  am  the  man  to  do  it."  The 
result  as  a  pamphlet  is  excellent ;  as  a  play,  it  merely  serves 
to  keep  one  theatre  in  London  from  being  occupied  by  some- 
thing worse. 

Titles  are  familiar  to  us  all.  As  a  boy,  I  remember,  I  was 
ambitious  to  become  Sir  Crowbar  Smith.  I  recollect  once 
at  school,  during  a  lesson  on  biblical  history,  writing  out  my 
full  title— Sir  Crowbar  Smith,  K.G.,  P.C,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
etc. — on  a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  a  few  days  later,  when  pulling 
out  that  same  paper,  I  found  that  some  idiot  had  scrawled, 
as  the  last  title  of  all,  A.S.S.  That  gives  practically  the 
whole  history  of  titles  in  a  nutshell.'  Men  desire  to  be  singled 
out  from  their  fellows  for  honours  ;  but  when  the  honours 
are  applied  externally  to  their  names  or  persons  they  feel 
immediately  foolish.  Foolish  because  their  merit  has  by 
this  means  become  detached  from  them  and  attached  to 
their  decoration  ;  and  they  are  now  honoured  by  people 
incapable  of  telling  whether  they  are  rogues  or  good  men. 
Strictly  speaking,  the^  are  no  longer  men  to  be  valued  accord- 
ing to  their  worth,  but  bearers  of  labels  to  be  valued  as  the 
colour  of  the  label  is  green,  yellow,  blue,  white,  or  whatever 
the  shade  may  be.  This  aspect  of  titles  has  not  been  regarded 
by  Mr.  Bennett  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  appeals  only 
to  honourable  and  remarkable  men,  who  are  thus  not  likely 
to  appear  very  often  in  the  honours  lists.  What  Mr.  Bennett 
is  concerned  with  is  the  buying  of  titles,  the  notorious  fact 
that  titles  are  given  abundantly  to  men  whose  only  excuse 
is  the  possession,  by  any  means  that  does  not  openly  defy 
the  law,  of  enormous  sums  of  money.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  see  a  list  of  official  prices  for  the  various  titles. 
It  has  frequently  been  stated  in  print  that  for  a  baronetage  the 
sum  required  was  about  £30,000.  This  may  seem  a  lot  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  6f  calling  yourself  Sir  Crowbar  Smith, 
Bart.  ;  but  if  you  examine  it  with  a  cold  financial  eye,  it  is 
really  not  a  bad  investment.  It  is  a  hereditary  title,  and  it 
ensures  safety  from  'starvation  and  the  workhouse  for  all 
your  descendants  to  come.  The  future  Sir  Crowbar  Sniith, 
Bart.,  might  be  penniless  and  a  disgusting  object  ;  but 
Society  could  not  afford  to  let  him  starve  or  eat  the  Board 
of  Cuardians'  imitation  turtle  soup.  It  might  not  go  so 
far  as  to  provide  real  turtle  soup  for  him — at  least,  not  much 
of  it — but  it  would  disguise  him  to  look  as  if  he  ate  it.  So, 
really,  when  one  considers  how,  with  wars  and  strikes,  no 
investment  is  thoroughly  safe,  a  man  might  well  lay  out 
his  money  to  less  advantage.  I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Bennett 
would  have  given  us  a^^scene  in  which  the  millionaire  con- 
tractor, introduced  by  various  commission  agents,  finally 
unlocks  the  last  door  and  completes  the  bargain.  I  was 
anxious  to  see  exactly  how  it  was  done,  and  whether  a  large 
amount  of  tact  was  necessary,  or  whether  the  proceedings 
were  blunt  and  to  the  point  ;  but  Mr.  Bennett  has  not 
enlightened  us  ;  he  is  more  interested  in  the  general  political 
pri(iciple  than  in  the  comic  detail ;   that  is  why  he  has  not 


made  the  most  of  his  subject.  He  shows  us  a  family  dis- 
cussing the  forthcoming  honours  list.  Mr.  Culver  and  a 
friend  of  his  daughter,  a  young  man  named  Tranto,  explain 
how  the  Government  find  it  necessary  to  insert  a  good  name 
or  two  to  gild  the  pill ;  so  that  the  public,  when  reading 
down  a  list  of  people  they  have  never  heard  of,  will  exclaim  : 
"  Oh,  so  and  so  ;  he's  a  splendid  fellow ;  he  deserves  it ! " 
and  will  thus  get  the  idea  that  the  list  is  not  so  bad.  The 
Government,  Culver  asserts,  is  always  at  its  wit's  end  to 
find  a  few  decent  men  to  put  in  as,  in  the  first  place,  they 
never  come  into  contact  with  them,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
these  men  nearly  always  refuse.  He  maintains  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  honourable  men  absolutely  to  decline  titles, 
and  his  daughter  supports  him.  Though  it  is  not  known  to 
anybody  but  Tranto,  she  is  the  famous  Sampson  Straight, 
author  of  powerful  articles  in  Tranto's  weekly  paper  attacking 
the  Government.  Culver's  wife  is  led  to  express  her  agree- 
ment with  her  husband  on  the  subject.  Later  on  it  transpires 
that  Culver  has  been  in  this  way  preparing  the  ground, 
as  the  Government  (in  order  to  keep  their  list  respectable) 
has  offered  him  a  title,  and  he  is  determined  to  refuse  it. 
Unfortunately  the  news  leaks  out,  and  later  in  the  evening 
Mrs.  Culver  rushes  in  ecstatic  with  delight  to  announce  the 
good  news.  Culver  reminds  her  of  all  they  had  been  saying, 
but  this  appears  to  her  as  mere  talk  beside  the  solid  prestige 
of  being  called  Lady  Culver.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  the 
fight  between  husband  and  wife,  in  which  the  children  join 
on  the  father's  side.  In  the  first  round  Mrs.  Culver  knocks 
her  husband  absolutely  out ;  he  retires  to  bed  to,  figuratively, 
lick  his  wounds.  Her  success  is  partly  gained  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  ixidispen sable  lady  secretary,  who  threatens  to 
resign  instantly  if  Mr.  Culver  declines  the  title,  and  inci- 
dently  reveals  that  it  has  been  her  life-long  ambition  to  be 
secretary  to  a  baronet.  In  the  next  round  the  children 
come  to  Culver's  rescue.  His  daughter  threatens  to  leave 
home  for  good  unless  Mrs.  Culver  gives  way.  Mrs.  Culver 
smiles,  and  says:  "Very  well,  my  dear,  please  yourself." 
Ignominious  rout  of  the  daughter  I  The  boy-=-home  from 
school — now  joins  in.  Pie  is  a  progressive  lad,  and  says 
he  is  not  going  to  have  his  democratic  career  ruined  by  a 
title  ;  he  threatens  to  join  the  Royal  Air  Force  at  once, 
and  become  a  scout  pilot,  instead  of  going  into  the  artillery. 
Abject  capitulation  of  Mrs.  Culver !  Mr.  Culver  at  once 
revives,  and  all  is  well ;  when  in  rushes  Tranto  with  the 
terrible  news  that  as  the  Government -has  heard  that  Culver 
was  likely  to  refuse,  they  have  in  desperation  decided,  at  the 
last  moment,  to  insert  in  his  place  Sampson  Straight.  If 
the  Government  do  this  it  is  doomed  ;  it  could  never  survive 
the  ridicule  of  making  a  woman  a  baronet,  thinking  she  was 
a  man  ;  therefore.  Culver  must  immediately  accept.  So 
Mrs.  Culver  becomes  Lady  Culver,  after  all. 

The  scenes  between  husband  and  wife  are  extremely  good, 
but  the  rest  of  the  dialogue, is  very  poor  ;  and  the  love  scenes 
between  Tranto  and  Miss  Culver  are,  frankly,  terrible.  Mr. 
Bennett  ought  to  blush  to  have  written  them.  Tranto  keeps 
talking  (like  the  ancient  Shavian  boy)  of  some  great  force 
which  is  pushing  him  ;  he  might  as  well  talk  about  the  great 
force  which  pushes  him  to  eat ;  this  pseudo-philosophical 
stuff  is  tedious  and  out  of  date.  The  charming  personality 
of  Miss  Eva  Moore  intervenes  between  us  and  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett's  Mrs.  Culver;  otherwise  .we  should  feel  more 
annoyed  with  her.  She  is  a  silly  sort  of  woman,  and  yet 
one's  sympathies  remain  with  her.  The  fact  is  Miss  Moore 
made  you  feel  as  if  it  were  not  vanity  but  common  sense  that 
made  Mrs.  Culver. fight  for  the  title;  as  if,  in  short,  Mrs. 
Culver  thought  :  "  If  the  world  is  so  stupid  as  to  admire 
titles,  let  it  admire  us  1 " — which  is  thoroughly  feminine  and 
sane.  It  is  eminently  a  subject  for  thick-headed  German 
professors  to  write  about  after  the  war,  and  twenty  fat 
volumes  will  probably  leave  Mrs.  Culver's  position  pretty 
sound.  What  the  critics  of  the  present  system  rightly 
object  to  is  that,  while  nobody  looks  upon  a  title  as  a  certi- 
ficate of  distinction,  it  is  considered  as  a  certificate  of  respect- 
ability ;  and  just  as  we  do  not  expect  an  R.A.  to  be  a  great 
artist — in  fact,  we  are  ready  to  believe  that  no  R.A.  can  be 
a  great  artist — yet  we  do  expect  that  he  should  be  able  to 
draw  ;  so,  while  nobody  expects  to  see  any  really  great  man 
figuring  in  the  honours  list,  yet  it  is  a  shock — and  a  shock 
no  Government  should  inflict  upon  its  loyal  citizens — to  find 
among  the  men  it  has  decided  to  make  peers,  baronets,  or 
knights,  tradesmen  who  would  do  j'ou  down  for  sixpence. 
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Supplement  to  LAND  6?  WATER 


IX 


Leather  Aviation  Coats. 

We  have  an  exceptionally  good  stock  of 
warmly  lined  aviation  coats,  well-cut  and 
splendidly  made  of  selected  tan  leather  skins. 
The  fine  quality  of  these  coats  should  make 
them  of  special  interest  to  R.A.F.  OflBcers. 


LEATHER  PUTTEES, 


These  most  comfortable,  good- 
looking  puttees  are  made  en- 
tirely of  fine  supple  tan  leather, 
and  fasten  simply  with  one 
buckle  at  bottom.  They  are 
extremely  durable,  even  if  sub- 
jected to  the  friction  of  riding,  as 
the  edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

The  puttees  are  quickly  put  on  or  taken 
off,  readily  mould  to  the  shape  of  the  leg, 
are  as  easily  cleaned  as  a  leather  belt,  and 
saddle  soap  soon  makes  them  practically 
waterproof. 

The  price  per  pair  is  22/6,  post  free 
inland,  or  postage  abroad  1/-  extra,  or 
sent  on  approval  on  receipt  of  business 
(not  banker's)  reference  and  home 
address.     Please  give  size  of  calf. 


GRANT  AND  COCKBURN 
25  PICCADILLY,  W.l. "° 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


lESTD.  1821 1 


-The  Original  Cording's,  Estd.  1839^ 


The'Equitor"  is 

IREGD.) 

guaranteed 
Waterproof 


The  "Equitor"  isposi- 
tively  waterproof,  the 
whole  day  long,  in  the 
heaviest  of  rain.  It 
is  the  "  safe  "  coat  for 
a  man  on  Active  Ser- 
vice, who  must  keep 
dry,  or  health  and 
comfort  will  suffer. 

A  special  feature  of  th  • 
'■  Equitor"  is  the  attached 
riding  apron,  which,  when 
not  in  use,  fastens  back 
conveniently,  out  of  sight. 

In  our  light-weight  No.  ;^i  ma- 
terial, the  price  of  the  "Equitor" 
is  105/-;  of  our  No.  ii,  a 
strong,  medium-weight  cloth, 
120/- :  without  apron,  15/- less. 
,  _We  can  also  recommend  an 
"Equitor"  (without  apron)  in 
our  No.  22  cloth,  at  70/- 

The  detachable  fleece  inner  coat 
(very  useful  for  night  exposure) 
can  be  had  in  two  qualities- 
No.  I  (fine  wool),  62/6 ;  No.  2, 
40/.. 

When  ordering  an  "  Equitor**  Coat  please  state  height  and  chest  measure 
and  send  remittance  (which  will  be  returned  promptly  if  the  coat 
is    not    approved),     or    give    home     address     and     business     reference. 

Illustrated  List  at  request. 

WATERPROOFERS 
'LTD.  TO  H.M.  THE  KING 

Qnl\  Addrezus; 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.  1,  &35  st.  James's  st.,  s.tv.i 


J.  C.  CORDING  &  CO 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd 

Manufacturers  of 
Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  CtttlS 
and  Rifles. 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 


Hesd  Oftcei  and   Showrooms ; 


WEAMAN    STREET 

London    Depot : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


(Patent 

No. 

12699 

-1909) 


>» 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

tVorn  exUniivtly  by  Offtctri  of  Hit 
Maftity't    and   th*    Allied    Forces. 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 

Hfint  Poiilivtiy  Nom-frayabU 
I   UPTON'S      M-n&yt  look  Neat  and  Smart.     They  are  most  moderate 
~^~'  »-•  o       '"  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from  all  High-daM  Military 

P  Vj  I    1  t,  tj  5>      Tailors  and  Hosiers. 

//  ordered,  PutUet  made  ipecially  to  wind  on  the  reoerie  loay,  and  to   fmiten   the   tape 
round  the  ankje  for  riding. 

ASK   tOR  LUPTON'S  PUTTEES. 

M.nufse-   ASTRACHANS   Ltd..    Albert   Mill,    Allan   St.,    BRADFORD. 
lured    by  London  Aunt:  A.  STRICKLAND.  31  Bow  Lano.  E.C. 

=  WHOLESALE  ONLY. '  — 


B  S  A 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

/>?  PEACE  «%/  WAR 

gEFORB    THE    WAR   B.S.A.  Rides  held  first  place  in  popularity 
because   ihey    cnmbined   the    highest    quality    and   accuracy   with   low 
cost.     These  characteristica  were  the  result  of  expert  designing,  tlie  use  of 
highest  grade  materiaU  and  extensive  facilities. 

£)URING     THE     WAR     the     B.S.A.    plant,    now    vastly    extended, 
has  been  devoted  exchjsively  to  the  manu  acture  of  the  millions  of 
Lee-Enfield    Riflat   and    Lewis   Machine    Guns    required    lor    our    great 
Imperial  Armies. 

/\  FTF-R    THE    WAR    the    great    reputation   of    B.S;A.    productions, 
retained  and  increased  in   the  heavy  stress  of  war.  will  ensure  that 
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The  Old  Line  under  New  Conditions 

THE  Allied  advances  have  continued.  On  the 
whole  front  we  are  almost  back  on  the  old  spring 
line,  the  line  from  which  the  Germans  started 
the  great  rush  towards  Amiens.  We  have 
recovered  all  the  ground  we  have  lost  this  year 
except  three  narrow  strips :  a  strip  in  Flanders  (the  con- 
spicuous feature  of  which  is  the  Messines  ridge),  a  strip 
running  southwards  from  Cambrai  to  the  "corner"  of  the 
broad  German  wedge  in  France,  and  a  small  strip  on  the 
Aisne.  West  and  north-west  of  Cambrai,  where  the  breach 
was  made  in  the  •"  Hindenburg  switch  line,"  we  hold  Qu^ant, 
Inchy,  and  a  belt  of  country  which  has  never  been  in  our 
possession  since  1914 ;  and  we  are  there  almost  within  a 
rifle-shot  of  Bourlon  Wood.  On  the  map,  in  fact,  it  is  vir- 
tually "as  you  were."  The  Germans  are  emphasising  this 
fact  and  (naturally)  ignoring  the  infinitely  more  important 
facts  that  on  balance  they  have  lost  far  more  .heavily  than 
we,  that  it  is  they  who  have  had  (if  we  regard  the  advance 
and  the  retreat  as  one  long  continuous  action)  to  acknowledge 
defeat,  and  that  the  end  of  this  stage  in  the  war  sees  them 
more  evidently  incapable  of  a  finally  victorious  stroke  than 
ever  before.  At  the  week-end  they  announced  bombasti- 
cally that  they  had  now  everywhere  reached  their  main 
defensive  positions  :  in  other  words  that  they  had  not  been 
attempting  a  thorough  resistance  before,  and  that  they  could 
confidently  challenge  us  to  a  struggle  along  the  old  line. 
It  was  clear  to  every  one  with  a  grasp  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  situation-— some  of  our  journalists  were  already  talking 
as  though  the  Germans  were  in  rout,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  make  a  stand  in  one  place  rather  than  in 
another — that  they  must  attempt  to  hold  us,  if  not  on  the 
old  hne,  at  any  rate  on  a  line'approximating  to  it  and  modi- 
fied to  meet  new  tactical  exigencies.  As  we  write  the  pace 
of  our  progress  has  been  arrested.  Where  the  next  develop- 
ment of  the  Allied  attack  will  take  place,  whether  or  not  the 
conditions  for  another  and  a  greater  blow  have  been  reached, 
are  things  concerning  which  it  cannot  be  useful,  and  might 
be  dajjgerous  to  speculate.  What,  humanly  speaking,  is 
established  is  that  our  retention  of  the  initiative  is  assured, 
and  that  the  Germans,  in  view  of  the  increasing  relative  inferi- 
ority of  their  rvumbers,  resources,  and  moral,  are  on  a  down- 
ward slope  that  can  lead  them  to  only  one  end. 

The  Russian  Tangle 

The  Russian  picture  as  presented  to  the  public,  is  all  fore- 
ground and  no  background.  The  foreground  is  tragically 
full.  In  a  few  days  the  Allies  have  made  important  moves 
on  the  Murman  Coast  and  in  Siberia,  the  Czecho-Slovaks 


have  continued  their  romantic  successes,  there  has  been  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Lenin,  his  colleague  Uritzky  has  been 
assassinated,  and  the  infuriated  Red  Guards  (who  absurdly 
attribute  these  outrages  to  the  English  and  the  French)  have 
brutally  murdered  Captain  Crorrye,  our  Naval  Attach^,  a 
man  who  was  admired  and  liked  by  every  Russicin  who  had 
had  dealings  with  him.  The  British  Government  has  vehe- 
mently protested  against  this  outrage,  and  retaliated  by  arrest- 
ing the  Bolshevik  Ambassador ;  the  Bolsheviks,  so  far,  have 
not  replied.  Beyond  this  all  is  rumour  and  speculation.  We 
hear  of  wholesale  massacres  in  Petrograd,  of  risings  here  and 
executions  there,  of  the  movements  of  independent  armies, 
the  actions  of  independent  communities,  of  disorganisation, 
plague,  famine,  growing  hopes  and  growing  despairs.  But 
the  general  public  is  certainly  not  iri  a  position  to  judge 
either  of  the  state  of  Russia  or  (what  flows  in  part  from  it) 
of  Allied  policy.  Almost  all  the  news  we  get  is  indirect  or 
(at  least  probably)  tainted  ;  and  all  we  get  is  very  little. 
Russia  is  a  cauldron  boiling  behind  a  curtain  ;  we  can  hear 
the  hissing  and  bubbling  but  we  cannot  see  what  is  in  the  pot. 
We  do  not — though  we  hope  the  Government  is  better  informed 
— precisely  know  what  is  the  strength  of  the  Bolsheviks,  what 
is  their  hold  over  the  peasantry,  how  strong  is  the  demand 
for  vigorous  Allied  intervention,  what  elements  we  can  rely 
upon  to  assist  us  and  themselves  as  we  advance,  what  measure 
of  welcome  or  resentment  is  accorded  to  us  by  the  population 
as  a  whole,  to  what  extent  conscious  pro-German  influences 
are  in  control,  what  chances  there  are  of  Russia  being  pulled 
together  and  pulled  together  in  a  way  favourable  to  the  Allied 
cause,  and  the  limits  which  the  Allies  have  set  to  their  interfer- 
ence. All  we  are  certain  about  is  that  owing  to  the  Bolsheviks' 
mismanagement,  weakness  and  troacliery,  the  Germans 
threatened  vital  points,  and  we,  with  every  justification,  have 
taken  steps  to  counter  them.  Bejond  that  we  can  do  no 
more  than  trust  the  Allied  Governments  and  wait  for  more  light. 

More  Train  Discomfort 

We  are  not  going  to  complain  about  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  trains  which  is  threatened.  A  year  ago  the  railways 
had  8J  weeks  supply  of  coal  in  hand  ;  this  year  they  have  only 
4 J  weeks  supply.  "  War  traffic"  certainly  does  not  diminish ; 
the  ordinary  commercial  traffic  of  the  country  must  go  on  ; 
we  are  allowed  much  more  coal  for  household  purposes  than 
are  our  continental  allies  ;  you  cannot  make  half  a  ton  of  coal 
do  the  work  of  a  ton.  In  other  words  if  coal  be  as  short  as  it 
is  alleged  to  be,  we  are  compelled  to  economise  somewhere, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  space  available  for  passen- 
gers on  trains  will  probably  (though  we  do  not  know  what 
saving  of  coal  in  this  direction  is  estimated  to  be  feasible) 
cause  less  hardship  than  any  other  economical  step.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  sugar  the  pill 
by  talking  about  "  fewer  joy-rides."  There  are  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  that  what  joy-riding  is  still  done  is  mostly  done  by 
people  whb  have  plenty  of  money  to  spend  and  who  (de- 
monstrably) do  not  mind  how  uncomfortable  their  travelling 
may  be  so  long  as  they  arrive  at  their  destinations,  pier  and 
band,  trout-stream  or  golf-course.  We  shall  not  stop  joy- 
riding unless  we  make  it  compuhory  for  every  traveller  to 
go  through  an  examination  and  obtain  a  permit :  a  process 
the  introduction  of  which  would  lead  to  a  Ministry  even 
larger  than  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  And  the  second  con- 
sideration is  that  the  vast  majority  of  civilian  travellers  now 
are  not  "  joy-riders  "  at  all  but  people  who  are  on  business, 
who  are  attending  to  urgent  private  affairs  or  who  are  snatching 
a  brief  holiday — generally  at  a  very  short  distance  from  their 
homes.  The  journalists  (most  of  whom  live  in  Brixton) 
would  make  a  great  noise  if  anyone  tried  to  stop  their  "  joy- 
riding "  on  the  District  Railway  ;  these  rules  do  not  strike 
most  people's  imaginations  until  they  apply  to  themselves. 
We  must  face  the  facts  :  if  fuel  is  cut  down  and  trains  are 
fewer  we  shall  not  so  much  diminish  the  amount  of  travelling 
done  as  stiU  further  overcrowd  the  trains  which  are  already 
in  a  condition  which  even  the  fantastic  pen  of  the  Daily 
Mirror's  great  cartoonist  can  scarcely  exaggerate.  People 
who  are  bound  to  travel  are  going  to  travel  in  still  greater 
discomfort :  and  they  must  face  it. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

The    Operations 
Progress  of  the  Offensive 


THE  operations  of  the  week  have  consisted  of  Httle 
more  than  the  following  up  of  the  enemy's  retire- 
ment to  the  permanent  line  which  he  intends  to 
hold  throughout  the  winter,  against  which  he 
expects  to  tire  out  all  the  attacks  of  the»Allies, 
and  from  behind  the  protection  of  which,  he  undoubtpdly 
intends  to  spare  men  for  the  reinforcement  of  his  line  to 
east  and  soutli  of  the  Argonne,  and  especially  in  Lorraine. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that  the  victory  of 
Monday,  September  2nd,  when  the  Queant  switch  was  broken 
by  the  British  in  front  of  Eterpigny,  though  of  considerable 
effect  (accounting  first  and  last  for  nearly  20,000  prisoners 
and  many  guns) .  had  not  the  full  character  ascribed  to  it  in 
some  quarters,  and  this  because  there  lay  immediately  be- 
hind the  protection  of  a  water-line  which  afforded  a  better 
defence  against  tanks  than  the  old  artificial  works  of  the 
permaneht  line  built  by  the  Germans  in  the  winter  of  1916 
and  1917,  when  the  tactics  of  the  attack  were  very  differ- 
ent. To  that  water-line  the  enemy  has  retired,  and  he  stands 
behind  it  everywhere  from  the  Scarpe  to  Marquion,  where  the 
upper  stream  of  the  little  River  Agache  and  the  ditch  of  the 
Canal,  du  Nord  cross  the  main  Arras-Cambrai  road.  The 
obstacle  of  water  is  continued  less  perfectly  down  the  line 
of  the  canal  to  the  neighbourhood  Marquion  and  Inchy,  the 
broad  and  deep  ditch  of  the  canal  here  lies  at  a  height 
where  it  is  difficult  to  flood  out  completely  ;  but,  unless  the 
rather  meagre  report.^  which  have  reached  us  at  home  mislead 
us,  the  enemy  has  found  it  possible  partially  to  flood  these 
last  two  miles  of  his  water  system  in  the  north.  It  is  in  the 
parish  of  Inchy  that  the  Agache  river  rises,  and,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  the^cond  brook  which  comes  in  from  Moeuvres 
can  be  used  for  putting  water  into  the  canal  bed  here.  As 
we  consider  the  line  to  the  south  of  Moeuvres  through  the 
wood  of  Havrincourt,  and  so  on,  to  the  other  canal  (that  of 
the  Scheldt)  by  Honnecourt,  we  come  upon  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  line,  at  least  in  that  northern  part  of 
it  which  faces  the  British.  Here  the  enemy  defences  cover 
Cambrai  junction  at  a  range  of  about  twelve  thousand  yards; 
the  British  heavy  artillery  will  not  effectively  shell  that 
extremely  important  point  in  the  enemy,'s  communication 
under  such  a  range  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  yards  at  the 
least.  Cambrai -is  therefore  thoroughly  covered  so  long  as 
the  Hindenberg  defences  stand.  It  may  very  well  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  Allied  command  will  refuse  to  make  a  direct 
attack  upon  this  critical  sector  of  the  line  between  Honnecourt 
and  Moeuvres.  It  is  a  distance  of  only  six  or  seven  miles  ; 
not  enough  for  the  deployment  of  a  true  front  of  attack, 
and  easily  reinforced  by  the  enemy,  who  can  draw  forces  from 
behind  his  water-line  to  the  north  and  south  in  support  of  it. 
South  of  this  critical  and  important  sector  the  enemy's  line 
again  reposes  upon  water.  It  follows  the  canal  uniting 
the  Scheldt  with  the  Oisef  but  there  is  not  a  water-hne 
the  whole  way.  There  is  one  sector  where  the  canal  goes 
under  ground,  and  where  the  enemy's  defence  runs  over 
it  through  open  country,  depending  entirely  upon  its  trench 
system.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Quentin  it  again  runs 
through  open  country  so  as  to  cover  the  town  ;  the  last  few 
miles  running  southwards  through  the  Oise,  near  La  Fere, 
also  depend  upon  trenches  running  throughout  on  ground 
without  a  water-line.  It  seemed  possible  at  one  moment 
that  the  enemy  intended  to  stand  along  water  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood everywhere  and  to  hold  the  Crozat  Canal.  But, 
as  we  know,  he  has  abandoned  this  obstacle,  which  the  French 
have  crossed.  Everything  which  can  be  said  about  fhe 
present  plan  of  the  Germans  to  stand  from  the  Oise  to  the 
Scarpe  upon  their  old  defences  of  two  years  ago  has  been 
said  ;  and,  indeed,  the  comment  is  fairly  obvious.  If  he 
can  hold  this  line  he  makes  the  Allies  pass  the  winter 
upon  what  he  calls  the  Somme  Desert — that  is,  the  devastated 
area  for  the  destruction  of  which  very  probably,  when  he  is  de- 
feated, he  willjiave  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  forany  of  his  other 
acts  during  the  last  four  years.  He  has  excellent  communica- 
tions behind  that  line,  both  lateral  and  main  ;  he  has  a  string 
of  towns  to  use  for  billets,  and  for  depots,  and  for  quarters. 
The  Allies,  in  front  of  him,  will  have  none  of  those  advan- 


tages. All  of  this,  I  say,  is  obvious,  and  would  be  tedious 
to  insist  jipon  ;  but  there  are  three  conditions  to-day  which 
render  his  stand  on  this  line  a  totally  different  thing  from 
what  it  was  when  he  first  designed  this  system  of  trenches. 
These  three  things  are  :  first,  the  change  in  tactics  ;  secoVidly, 
the  condition  of  the  enemy's  mind  both  in  command  and 
through  the  army  as  a  whole  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  necessary 
and  steady  growth  of  the  Allied  forces  which  are  already 
numerically  superior  and  will  be  overwhelmingly  superior 
before  the  spring. 

The  new  tactics  depend  principally  upon  the  use  of  improved 
tanks,  which  are  supported  by  a  vastly  increased  air  force, 
and  have  proved  capable  of  breaking  the  most  fully  developed 
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trench  system.  Nothing  has  yet  appeared  on  the  side  of 
the  defensive  to  check-mate  these  attacks.  Water,  especially 
marshy  water,  where  it  is  available,  is  the  only  full^  reply,  so 
far,  to  this  instrument  of  war  ;  but^a  continuous  line  of  water, 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  fairly  straight,  shall  extend 
over  such  a  considerable  front  as  fifty  miles,  and  be  proi:>erly 
served  by  communications  behind  it  and  along  it,  is  not  to 
be  discovered.  Therefore  the  enemy  is  compelled  to  depend 
upon  the  remains  of  a  former  defence  which  he  knows  to  be 
vulnerable.  To  the  new  tactics  he  [makes  a  new  defence, 
especially  trained  men  with  special  instruments,  such 
as  a  new  heavy  rifle  on  a  rest  which  fires  projectiles 
capable  of  piercing  the  armour  of  a  tank.  By  the  use 
of  such  defensive  measures  he  has  produced  a  fluctuating 
defence  as  one  does  bv  any  new  device  to  meet  new  forms 
of    attack.      But    these    new    forms    of    defence    are    not 
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and  cannot  be  in  their  present  state  of  development 
a  complete  reply  to  the  tanks  as  the  elaborate  trench 
system  was  a  reply  to  bombardment  and  infantry  work  a 
year  ago. 

The  second  new  element,  the  state  of  the  enemy's  mind, 
both  in  the  rank  and  file  of  his  army,  touches  upon  the  subject 
which  I  shall  discuss  later,  and  which  is  the  chief  interest 
of  the  moment ;  that  is,  the  complete  change  in  the  German 
attitude  towards  the  war  which  has  appeared  in  the  last  few 
days.  This  element  is  not  measurable,  and  each  man  will 
judge  it  according  to  his  knowledge  of  the  German  Empire 
and  his  reading  of  the  somewhat  scanty  evidence  presented 
to  us.  But  if  we  cannot  estimate  it  exactly,  we  know  certain 
things  about  it  which  .are  of  value ;  for  instance,  there  is 
not  a  soldier  asked  to  stand  under  bombardment  for  weeks 
between  the  Scarpe  and  the  Oise  who  can  look  forward  to  a 
further  offensive  and  the  defeat  of  the  Allies.  The  German 
Army  is  being  asked  to  play  a  passive  r61e  in  the  face  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  enemy.  That  is  a  totally  different  state 
of  affairs  from  the  conditions  which  gave  the  Germans  their 
moral  of  1917. 


The  third  new  element  of  the  situation — the  increase  in 
the  Allied  forces — does  not  so  much  threaten  to  pierce  the 
Hindenberg  line  as  to  turn  it :  and  the  threat,  of  course,  will 
be  met  by  the  enemy  saving  as  many  men  as  possible  from 
behind  the  strong  defences,  and  sending  them  down  to  hold  the 
southern  weak  and  open  parts  of  the  line  between  Argonne 
and  the  Vosges.  For  the  rest,  until  the  next  stroke  is  de- 
livered, we  can  only  wait  and  watch  what  is  for  the  moment 
(Monday,  September  gth)  a  stabilised  situation.  General 
Mangin's  action  on  the  immediate  flank  of  the  Hindenburg  line 
against  the  great  pivot  and  stronghold  of  St.  Gobain  Forest 
is  not  intended  to  turn  it.  It  might  do  so  by  an  accident ; 
the  pressure  is  very  strong,  and  the  enemy's  defensive 
here  might  conceivably  collapse  ;  but  it  is  most  imlikely, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  being  calculated  upon. 

Tliere  is  no  room  to  pass  on  the  left  between  the  great  hill 
forest  and  the  marshy  Oise  Valley ;  while  the  narrow  Anizy 
Valley  leading  up  to  Laon  between  the  formidable  heights 
of  the  upper  Ailette  and  the  forest  is  far  too  narrow  for  an 
advance  upon  that  side,  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  the 
whole  strong  position  will  hold  until  it  is  turned. 


The  Change   in  the   Enemy's  Mind 


THERE  has  happened  in  the  last  week  something  which, 
after  the  actual  operations  in  the  field,  is  perhaps  of 
greater  significance  to  the  issue  of  the  war  than  any- 
thing which  has  taken  place  since  the  battle  of  the  Marne ; 
and  that  is  a  complete  revolution  in  the  enemy's  mind — in 
his  attitude  towards  the  struggle. 

Why  such  a  change  should  have  been  so  long  delayed,  and 
why,  when  it  came,  it  should  have  come  so  suddenly,  are 
questions  not  easy  to  answer,  and  questions  which  will  be 
answered  differently  according  to  each  man's  experience  of 
national  psychology.  We  all  know  from  our  own  experience 
the  curious  way  in  which  the  great  body  of  opinion  will 
move.  Some  question  which  passionately  interested  the 
public  for  years  in  this  country,  and  on  which  all  political 
debates  turned,  will  suddenly  drop  out  at  an  unexpected 
moment  and  then,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  lose  all  its 
vitality. 

Again  we  have  all  had  experience  of  reversals  of  opinion 
upon  pubhc  matters  taking  place,  also  without  sufficient 
apparent  causes,  and  with  equal  suddenness.  Those  who 
know  the  modern  Prussianised  German  Empire  best  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  curious  and  startling  phenomenon 
of  the  last  few  days  is  wholly  due  to  official  suggestion.  It 
looks  as  if  some  one,  or  some  group  of  men  at  the  head  of 
affairs  had  at  last  come  to  a  conclusion  long  doubtful,  and 
had  determined  to  provoke  general  opinion  towards  a  new 
attitude  upon  the  war ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  done 
without  there  existing  in  the  mass  of  the  public  a  state  of 
mind  prepared  to  receive  such  an  impression.  Many  of  my 
readers  will,  I  think,  dispute  such  a  judgment,  and  will  tell 
me  that  the  process  has  been  more  gradual  than  I  say. 
This  criticism  would  be  just  if  one  were  only  speaking 
of  the  difference  between  exaltation  and  depression.  Since 
July  i8th  the  ehemy  has  obviously  been  more  and  more 
depressed,  the  retreat,  let  alone  the  enormous  losses  in 
prisoners  and  guns,  and  the  breakdown  of  hitherto  vic- 
torious offensives  amply  accounts  for  that.  Indeed,  if  any- 
thing, the  last  few  days  have  shown  a  slight  reaction  in 
Germany  towards  less  depression ;  for  the  retreat  has 
been  successfully  conducted,  and  these  five  days  past 
there  have  been  no  heavy  losses  in  men.  Moreover  the  masses 
always  judge  from  exact  repetition  of  old  experiences, 
and  now  that  the  army  is  back  on  the  Hindenburg  line,  the 
mere  name  of  that  line  helps  to  revive  the  feehngs  with  which 
it  was  connected  eighteen  months  ago. 

But  I  do  not  mean  by  the  revolution  of  which  I  speak  a 
change  from  exaltation  to  depression,  I  mean  something  much 
more  specific  and  definable.  I  mean  that  in  the  last  few  days 
the  authorities  governing  Prussia  and  her  dependent  States 
have  for  the  first  time  made  up  their  minds  that  a  victory 
is  impossible,  and,  what  is  more,  have  for  the  first  time  adopted 
the  policy  of  saying  so  openly  to  their  people,  and  of  risking 
the  very  bad  effect  of  which  such  announcements  always 
have  upon  an  army. 

TWO    EXAMPLES 

The  proofs  and  examples  of  this  certain  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  of&cial  Germans,  and  therefore  of  the  people 
whom  they  govern,  have  not  been  numerous,  buf  they  have  been 


remarkable.  Two  particularly  haye  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  this  country.  The  first  has  been  the  lecture  delivered 
by  the  deputy  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  a  social  club,  a 
lecture  which,  although  the  occasion  was  private,  was 
printed  broadcast,  and  given  special  publicity  apparently 
by  the  enemy's  Government.  In  this  lecture,  an  analysis 
of  the  operations  upon  the  Western  Front  during  the  last 
two  months  was  given  with  great  ability,  and  upon  the 
whole,  with  truth.  The  lecturer  could  not  divest  himself  of  his 
national  failings ;  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  vanity  and 
of  excess ;  but  his  view  of  what  has  happened  between  the 
mounting  of  the  great  offensive  in  July  and  the  present 
deplorable  situation  of  the  German  armies  was  not  unjust. 
The  picture  only  became  distorted  towards  the  end,  when 
he  began  to  describe  the  carefully  hmited  attacks  upon  the 
narrow  sectors  as  attempts  to  break  through.  The  charac- 
teristic of  this  lecture  however  was  more  than  an  analysis 
of  known  events.  We  have  had  plenty  of  these  from  many 
able  students  of  the  war,  and  they  all  more  or  less  agree 
in  the  concluding  phrase  "We  shall  carry  a  defensive  war 
to  a  victorious  finish."  Such  words  were  clearly  dictated 
not  by  the  soldier,  but  by  the  civilian,  and  were  put  into 
the  soldier's  mouth.  No  soldier  could  use  them,  because 
'they  have  no  military  sense  whatever,  To  carry  the 
defensive  to  a  victorious  conclusion  without  a  later  offensive 
means  nothing.  We  have  here  a  clear  case  of  a  text  to  which 
the  soldier  had  to  speak,  or  rather  of  a  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  to  lead  up. 

The  other  example  in  the  same  period  is  the  statement  of 
General  von  Ardenne.  Ardenne  is  the  best  writer  upon  war 
in  the  German  press  at  the  present  moment.  What  is  more, 
he  is,  by  repute  at  least,  the  writer  most  in  touch  with  the 
authorities  in  his  own  country,  and  his  verdict  is  of  exactly  the 
same  sort  as  that  just  quoted.  And  Ardenne  also  is  a 
soldier. 

Both  these  men,  the  first  in  a  very  liigh  official  position, 
and  the  second  especially  entrusted. with  publicity,  use  the 
same  phrase  in  each  case,  a  phrase  forbidden  to  be  used 
in  their  profession — a  phrase  of  set  pattern  mechanically 
repeated  and  hitherto  never  heard  in  a  German  mouth — 
one  cannot  avoid  the  judgment  that  each  of  these  men  was 
obeying  an  order.  With  so  obvious  a  conclusion  there  are 
many  other  things  which  fit  in.  There  is  the  extraordinary 
interview  recently  granted  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
to  an  Hungarian  paper,  and  as  is  always  the  case  with  sucli 
documents,  it  was  carefully  written  out  by  some  permanent 
official,  and  as  carefully  corrected  before  it  was  allowed  to  be 
■put  in  print.  We  shall  probabl}'  have  in  the  near  future  a 
corresponding  announcement  from  the  Emperor  himself.  The 
whole  tone  has  been  set  to  the  singular  declaration  I  have 
described.  All  hope  of  victory  in  the  field  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  a  mere  passive  defensive,  sitting  to  receive 
blows,  will  in  some  way  save  Germany  if  she  can  stand 
the  blows  long  enough  to  tire  out  those  who  are  delivering 
theml 

Such  is  the  official  attitude  suddenly  adopted  in  the  last 
week,  and  such  is  the  change  of  policy  it  presumes. 

Now,  that  change  is  a  tremendous  event,  and  we  should 
do  well  to  examine  the  causes  of  it  and  then  to  consider  its 
possible  effects. 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  CHANGE 

Why  did  the  German  Government — and,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, the  Higher  Command — determine  to  adopt  this 
policy  now,  in  the  first  week  of  September,  1918  ?  They 
had  known  for  seven  weeks  that  the  initiative  had  passed  to 
Marshal  Foch,  and  that  henceforward  that  initiative  would 
be  combined  with  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  their 
opponents.  They  had  experienced  five  successive  heavy 
defeats  in  the  field  followed  by  five  successive  confused, 
expensive,  and  involuntary  retirements.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  moment  for  acting  as  they  have  now  acted 
would  have  come  earlier.  But  upon  a  little  consideration  it 
would  appear  that  the  remarkable  thing  is  rather  that  it  has 
come  as  early  as  it  has.  The  open  season  is  not  yet  over, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  continuation  of  the  AlHed 
attacks  should  cease  with  the  ending  of  that  season.  Tlie 
continuous  increase  in  numbers,  not  only  in  men,  but  in  air- 
craft and  material,  will  not  be  checked  by  the  advent  of  winter, 
nor  is  winter  in  Lorraine  what  it  is  in  Flanders.  Why  has 
the  enemy  Government  chosen  such  a  moment  ?  Why  has 
its  people  generally  expected  the  new  policy  at  such  a  moment  ? 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  reason  is  that  something  had  to  be 
said  in  view  of  the  rapid  decline  in  enemy  power  and  of  the 
obvious  breakdown  of  the  enemy's  military  plan.  What 
had  been  said  ior  months  (and  it  was  only  the  sequel  to 
things  that  had  been  said  for  years — ever  since  1870,  one 
may  say)  was  a  series  of  boastings.  There  has  never  been 
such  an  orgy  of  boasting  on  the  part  of  any  people  in  historj' 
as  the  successive  pronouncements,  academic,  military,  and, 
literary,  which  poured  from  Prussia  throughout  that  period. 
They  had  got  into  a  state  of  mind  in  which  everything 
was  necessarily  a  triuntph ;  if  they  lost  150,000  men  and 
2,000  guns  it  was  a  strategical  defeat  for  the  Entente ;  if 
they  provoked  one  great  nation  after  another  into  joining  the 
crusade,  it  was  proof  of  their  strength  ;  if  they  sickened  the 
world  with  some  act  of  barbarism  or  some  piece  of  stupidity 
the  disgust  of  the  world  was  regarded  as  a  form  of  applause. 

Now,  this  state  of  mind  had  come  upon  a  certain  pheno- 
menon which  it  could  no  longer  transform  by  illusion. 
Humanity  does  not  go  mad,  only  individuals.  The  craziest 
stupidity  and  the  most  comic  vanity,  save  in  the  case  of 
the  madman,  yield  to  a  certain  degree  of  external  evidence. 
That  degree  of  external  evidence  has  been  passed  during  the 
last  few  weeks  in  the  case  of  Prussia  and  her  dependent 
States.  A  number  of  perfectly  definite  things  had  been  said 
which  the  public  mind  of  the  German  Empire,  and  to  a  less 
extent  of  German-speaking  Austria,  had  accepted  as  truth. 
An  American  Army  could  not  cross  the  Atlantic ;  such 
srpall  force  as  could  cross  could  not  be  supplied ;  when 
it  appeared  in  the  field  its  fighting  value  would  be  small ; 
the  reserves  created  by  Foch  had  all  been  used  up  before  the 
the  date  of  July  15th ;  the  reduction  of  tonnage  would  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  Allied  effort  upon  the  Continent  before 
the  summer  of  1917..  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  perfectly 
definite  spoken  judgments  given  with  authority  upon  which 
the  public  mind  in  Germany  was  formed.  Now  what  has 
happened  since  July  iSth  has  made  all  these  statements  and 
any  number  of  others  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  for  illusion 
to  survive  such  shocks  as  the  German  vanity  has  suffered  in 
these  six  or  seven  weeks.  To  have  left  the  public  mind  in  th;3 
German  Empire  free  to  express  itself  and  open  to  sponta- 
neous action  would  have  meant  a  rapid  loss  of  authority. 
Something  new  had  to  be  said,  and  said  at  once,  or  there 
might  have  been  a  moral  breakdown  which  would  have  been 
the  ominous  forerunner  of  a  military  breakdown,  and  what 
was  said  would  have  to  correspond  more  or  less  to  reality. 
Hence  the  date  and  the  startling  novelty  of  the  present 
declaration.  "A  victory  over  the  Western  Powers  is  im- 
possible. We  will  now  take  up  a  purely  defensive  war  and 
in  that  prove  ourselves  invincible.  We  will  sp  tire  out  the 
allies  by  our  long  and  stubborn  deduce  that  they  will  accept 
a  negotiated  peace." 

If  such  be  the  cause  of  this  revolution  in  the  enemy's 
attitude,  what  are  the  probable  effects  of  the  new  policy  ? 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  never  before  in  histor\' 
has  any  General  told  his  soldiers  that  they  were  occupied  in 
a  purely  defensive  war.  Politicians  talk  hke  that,  but  soldiers 
don't,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  phrase  has  no 
military  meaning.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  continued 
defensive :  a  defensive  is  undertaken  with  the  object  of 
turning  to  the  offensive  later  on.  Another  way  of  putting 
it  is  to  say  that  a  permanent  defensive  is  a  confession  of  in- 
evitable defeat,  and  if  you  are  quite  certain  that  you  are  going 
to  be  defeated  it  is  obviously  better  to  accept  your  defeat 
before  further  losses  fall  upon  you. 

Now  the  politician  may  answer  with  justice  tliat  he  is  not 
concerned  with  a  purely  military  problem  ;      that  he  sees 


such  forces  at  work  that  a  mere  defensive,  continued 
for  a  certain  time,  will  give  him  all  he  wants  without  further 
military  effort.  Still  the  effect  upon  the  soldier's  mind  of 
being  told  that  he  is  defeated — for  that  is  what  it  comes 
to — is  very  great,  and  we  must  put  the  effect  of  the  new 
policy  upon  the  German  army  down  as  an  asset  upon  our 
side.  \Vhatever  the  result  may  be  upon  the  civilians  the 
result  upon  the  fighting  men  will  be  bad.  Next  we  must 
x;onsider  the  effect  upon  the  German  opinion  at  home. 

This  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  military  results  of  the 
next  few  weeks.  That  is  where  I  see  a  certain  wisdom  of 
the  German  authorities  in  this  sudden  declaration,  which 
is  so  dangerous  to  the  moral  of  their  armies.  If  the  enemy 
defensive  manages  to  hold  the  Allied  pressure  even  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  declaration  which  the  German  authorities  have 
made  will  be  treated  not  only  as  a  true  prophecy,  but  as  a 
proof  that  those  directing  the  fortunes  of  the  German  Empire 
have  been  acting  according  to  a  plan  which  has  proved 
successful.  Supposing  for  instance  the  Allied  Higher  Com- 
mand had  said,  after  the  disaster  of  March  22nd  last : 
"Things  are  looking  bad  no  doubt,  but  you  will  see  the 
retirement  stop  a  little  short  of  Amiens."  That  judgment 
would  have  sounded  harsh  in  the  ears  of  soldiers,  so  vast 
a  loss  of  ground  annoimced  to  them  at  such  a  moment 
would  have  badly  weakened  their  moral,  but  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  strengthened  opinion  at  home  when  the 
retreat  stopped  at  the  point  indicated.  People  would  have 
said  they  were  in  the  hands  of  Generals  who,  though  their 
fortunes  appear  very  bad  for  the  moment,  make  a  plan 
and  carry  it  out  successfully. 

Of  course,  the  Allied  Command  would  never  have  said 
such  a  thing.  I  give  it  only  as  a  parallel  to  the  effect  which 
will  be  produced  in  Germany  if  the  prophecy  just  issued  by 
the  German  authorities  should  be  fulfilled  even  for  a  few 
weeks. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  THE  ALLIES 

But  there  is  a  third  effect  which  the  enemy  certainly  had 
in  view  and  to  which  I  think  he  attached  more  importance 
than  he  did  to  the  two  others ;  I  mean  the  effect  the  new 
declaration  would  probably  have  upon  the  public  in  the 
Allied  countries. 

On  previous  occasions  in  this  war  the  enemy  has  used 
this  method  to  affect  his  opponent's  nerve.  Often  he  has 
prophesied  wrongly  and  thereby  weakened  himself  morally 
in  the  struggle.  The  classic  example  of  this  was  his  prophecy 
about  submarine  warfare.  But  on  other  occasions  he  has 
gambled  that  success.  For  instance  he  boasted  that  the 
advance  of  April  last  year  would  never  reach  Douai  from 
the  British  lines,  or  Laon  from  the  French  ;  he  proved  right ; 
and  the  event  which  in  itself  tended  to  lower  the  Allied 
moral  was  enhanced  in  its  effect  by  the  impression  that'  the 
enemy's  judgment  had  proved  superior  to  our  own  in  his 
forecast. 

The  calculation  is  therefore  something  of  this  sort :  "  To 
proclaim  a  .purely  defensive  war  is  as  a  military  policy  non- 
sense. Further  it  certainly  weakens  us  on  the  military  side 
to  talk  such  nonsense  ;  it  is  bad  for  our  soldiers,  and  we  know 
it.  But  it  has  this  advantage  upon  the  civilian  side  that  if 
we  can  keep  the  defence  up  to,  say,  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  it  will  restore  what  we  were  rapidly  losing,  the  con- 
fidence of  our  civilian  population  in  their  Government.  More 
important  by  far  than  the  bad  effect  upon  the  army,  or  the 
possible  good  effect  upon  our  home  people,  will  be  the  effect 
upon  the  civilians  in  •  France  and  England.  They  have  a 
severe  winter  to  pass  with  insufficient  coal  and  perhaps 
reduced  transport  inflicting  further  restrictions  and  privations 
upon  them,  especially  in  the  towns  which  are  the  centres  of 
opinion  and  particularly  in  the  two  capitals.  Now  if  as  the 
winter  begins  they  look  back  and  remember  that  we  prophe- 
sied a  defensive  war  and  that  we  have  apparently  successfully 
maintained  it,  though  only  for  a  few  weeks,  this  will  incline 
them  to  believe  our  general  boast,  that  a  defensive  war  can 
be  perpetually  maintained.  The  cry  for  surrender  to  nego- 
tiations will  rise  loudly.  Politicians  in  England  will  be 
arranging  a  General  Election  just  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  winter  has  begun,  and  if  at  that  time  we  are  successfully 
maintaining  our  defence,  we  shall  see  a  fairly  strong  party 
in  the  British  Parliament  prepared  for  surrender.  All  this 
is  supposing  that  the  defensive  line  is  successfully  main- 
tained and  is  neither  broken  nor  turned.  If  it  is  not  main- 
tained, but  broken  or  turned,  then  all  is  lost  anj'how,  and 
the  fact  that  we  prophesied  wrongly  will  be  nothing  in  the 
universal  disaster." 

That  I  think  is  a  fair  summary  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
minds  of  those — more'probably  civilians  than  military  authori- 
ties— when  they  made  the  astonishing  change  in  their  attitude 
towards  the  war  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  analyse. 
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The  Defeat  of  the  Submarine:  By  A.  Pollen 


WHEN,  in  1915,  all  the  nation  was  wondering 
what  the  truth  was  about  the  state  of  our 
munition  supply,  and  assertions  and  counter- 
assertions  as  to  everytliing  being  as  right  or  as 
wrong  as  possible  were  being  made,  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  told  us  that  a 
nation  not  fit  to  hear  tlie  truth  was  not  fit  to  conduct  the 
war.  At  last,  after  nearly  four  years,  his  government  is 
beginning  to  act  on  the  principle  of  candour.  At  any  rate, 
so  far  as  naval  affairs  are  concerned,  we  actually  learned 
more  during  the  week  end  just  passed  than  we  ha\e  been 
told  at  any  time  in  the  last  four  years.  It  is  worth  tabulating 
the  more  important  of  matters  tluis  directly,  or  indirectly, 
communicated  to  us. 

1.  The  most  sensaticlnal  statement,  namely,  the  list  of 
tlie  U-boat  commanders  dead,  imprisoned,  or  interned,  was 
really  by  far  the  least  important,  because  no  one  doubted  the 
Premier's  statement  that  150  submarines  had  been  sunk,  nor 
supposed  that  lie  could  have  been  authorised  to  make  it  if  the 
Admiralty  had  not  conclusive  evidence  of  its  truth.  The 
production  of  the  evidence  was  then,  so  far  as  people  in  this 
country  were  concerned,  a  work  of  supererogation. 

But  that  the  thing  was  worth  doing  is  proved  to  admiration 
by  the  puerile  futility  of  the  German  Admiralty's  retort. 
First,  it  tries  to  make  out  that  the  revelation  is  no  revelation, 
because  the  relatives  of  the  lamented  and  detained  buccaneers 
have  already  been  confidentially  informed  of  their  fate. 
Next,  the  list  is  quite  unreliable,  because  in  many  instances 
the  ranks  are  mis-stated.  Lastly,  the  fate  of  the  commander 
does  not  involve  the  fate  of  the  boat,  so  tliat  the  numbers  of 
submarines  lost  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  list.  This  is 
truly  amazing.  The  converse  we  know  is  true.  A  boat  can 
be  lost  and  the  commander  saved,  but  it  would  be  startlingly 
interesting  if  the  German  Admiralty  would  explain  to  us  the 
process  by  which  a  commander  can  be  extracted  from  his 
submarine  and  either  slaughtered  or  interned,  while  his  boat 
goes  merrily  on  its  way. 

I  shall  indeed  be  surprised  if  the  fact  that  in  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  cases  boats  were  destroyed  without  the  com- 
mander being  killed  does  not  stimulate  the  German  conscience 
in  one  not  unimportant  respect.  All  the  non-German  world, 
neutral  as  well  as  belligerent,  has  notoriously  and  from  the 
first, looked  upon  the  attempt  to  exercise  the  right  of  search 
and  capture  at  sea  by  submarines  as  a  wholly  illegitimate 
use  of  sea-power.  And  it  has  looked  upon  ruthlessness,  not 
as  little  better,  but  as  far  worse  than  organised  murder. 
Is  it  not,  then,  rather  a  striking  testimony  to  our  humanity 
that  we  have  not  treated  the  U-boat  captains  either  as  com- 
mon criminals  or  as  sea  pirates,  but  have  rescued  them, 
and  presumably  their  crews,  again  and  again,  and  often  with 
considerable  risk  to  those  engaged  in  this  work  of  mercy  ? 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  a  single 
irtstance  where  rescue  was  possible,  in  which,  in  fact,  the  men 
were  not  rescued,  for  it  must  be  at  least  in  four  cases  out  of 
five  that  the  destruction  of  a  submarine  is  a  submerged 
destniction.  The  boat  either  runs  upon  a  mine  ;  is  burst  in 
deep  water  by  a  depth-charge  ;  is  riddled  by  shell  fire  on 
the  surface  and  sunk  instantly ;  or  is  rammed  when  its  hatches 
are  closed,  and  no  escape  for  one  of  the  inmates  is  conceivable. 
That  in  all  of  the  exceptional  cases  the  British  Navy  should, 
often  at  great  risk,  have  saved  the  verv-  men  who  advocate 
the  doctrine  of  spurlos  versenkt,  and  have  forfeited  all  right, 
to  benefit  by  the  traditions  of  chivalry  at  sea,  is  surely  a 
thing  too  remarkable  even  for  the  German  mind  to  miss. 

It  is  evident  that  as  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  moral  the 
publication  (jf  this  list  is  an  admirable  move,  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  as  we  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  war  in 
which  his  moral  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
factor,  the  Admiralty  will  be  encouraged  to  further  departures 
of  the  same  kind.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  list  told  us  nothing 
of  the  state  of  the  war  at  sea  to-day  that  we  did  not  know 
already. 

2.  For  news  we  have  to  look  to  other  sources.  These  are 
the  excellent  summaries  of  the  position  published  at  great 
length  by  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  some  other  morning  papers, 
and  Lord  Pirrie's  notes  to  the  shipbuilding  return.  Dealing 
first  with  the  second  of  these,  let  us  observe  that  we  are 
informed  that  the  Admiralty  expect  a  decreased  demand 
for  purely  naval  shipping,  and  therefore  a  marked  and  invalu- 
able addition  to  be  possible  to  the  skilled  labour  force  available 
for  the  construction  of  carrying  ships. 

3.  It  appears  now  to  be  quite  certain  that  our  attack  on 
Zeebriigge  and  two  attacks  on  Ostend,  coupled  with  the 


very  altered  state  of  things  at  Dover,  have  not  only  made 
the  Flanders  ports  useless  to  the  enemy,  but  have  practically 
achieved  what  was  set  out  in  these  columns  as  the  purpose 
of  Sir  Roger  Keyes'  attacks,  to  wit,  the  setting  back  of  the 
German  .sea  bases  by  no  less  than  300  miles.  If  this  is  not 
literally  true,  it  is  true  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  more 
than  half  of  the  submarines  formerly  based  at  Zeebriigge 
and  those  sent  there  since  the  attacks  have  now  been 
destroyed  ;  and  that  since  the  Jaauary  raid  on  the  drifters 
illuminating  the  Channel  barrage,  no  enemy  surface  ships 
have  shown  themselves  west  of  Dunkirk. 

4.  The  fight  against  the  submarine  campaign  has  gone 
through  an  interesting  change  since  after  the  German  attack 
in  March,  it  became  necessary  to  concentrate  on  the  problem 
of  protecting  the  American  transports.  To  do  this  has 
meant  that  for  the  last  three  months  there  has  been 
to  a  very  great  extent  a  suspension  of  organised  submarine 
hunting.  This  means  that  one  and,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  important  of  the  offensive  measures  against  the  under- 
water enemy  has  had  to  be  put  on  one  side,  so  that  an  adequate 
defensive  should  be  provided  to  ensure  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  American  Army.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  rate  of 
German  submarine  destruction  has  been  slowed  down,  and 
as  the  period  coincides  with  a  maximum  effort  of  German 
production,  the  number  of  submarines  in  the  field  against  us 
has  been  for  some  weeks,  and  is  now,  increasing. 

5.  Several  other  points,  such  as  the  character  of  the 
Otranto  Straits  barrage  and  the  continuous  air  and  surface 
blockade  maintained  over  the  enemy's  ports  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Bight,  were  brought  to  our  notice.  But  of  more 
immediate  interest  is  the  information  that  the  North  Sea 
mine  barrage  is  in  process  of  steady  completion.  The  weak- 
ness of  this  barrage,  of  course,  is  that  it  cannot  be  taken 
right  into  territorial  waters  to  the  east,  nor  at  present,  at 
least,  to  the  west  either.  Against  a  complete  closure  of  the 
Norwegian  Channel  there  is  the  ob\ious  objection  that  if  we  set 
our  mine-fields  here  we  shall  be  violating  Norwegian  neutrahty. 
The  enemy's  submarines,  then,  still  have  an  open  passage  to  the 
north,  if  they  hug  the  Norwegian  coast,  and  an  unmined 
passage  if  they  come  over  to  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
British  coast.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same 
argument  that  prevents  our  mining  the  Norwegian  passage 
should  also  prevent  the  enemy  from  using  this  narrow  strip 
of  water  as  a  sally-port  for  his  submarines.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Norwegian  Government  will 
do  its  duty  in  protecting  the  neutrality  of  these  waters. 
As  to  the  western  passage,  means,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
found  to  narrow  this  very  considerably,  even  if  it  is 
found  impossible  to  close  it  altogether.  It  should  not  be 
beyond  the  resources,  both  of  seamanship  and  diplomacy, 
to  devise  a  plan  which  will  still  keep  the  Scandinavian  trade 
alive  without  extending  its  facility  to  the  enemy's  pirate 
fleet.  What  is  entirely  to  the  good  is  the  news  that  the 
barrages — one  in  the  Channel  and  one  in  the  Nortli,  Sea,  and 
the  mine-fields  off  the  Flanders  and  Danish  coasts — are  being 
completed  or  added  to  to  the  tune  of  10,000  mines  a  month. 
Thus,  if  the  active  offensive  by  the  hunting  flotillas  has 
seen  a  period  of  temporary  ecipse,  there  has  been  no  diminu- 
tion of  energy  in  developing  the  static  offensive,  which  either 
forbids  the  enemy's  access  to  certain  waters  altogether,  or 
makes  his  passage  to  his  hunting  ground  increasingly  perilous. 

Absolute  Failure 

Now,  if  we  consider  these  various  points  together,  two 
conclusions  are,  it  would  seem,  forced  upon  our  attention. 
The  first  is  a  thing  often  insisted  on  in  these  columns  before, 
viz.,  that  the  reduction  of  the  destructive  power  of  the  sub- 
marine by  (h)  per  cent.,  while  the  most  necessary,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  very  important  result  of  the  revolution  effected 
at  Whitehall  in  the  last  seven  months  of  last  year.  For  to 
this  must  be  added  not  only  a  complete  reversal  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Narrow  Seas,  but  an  increasingly  active 
domination  of  the  North  Sea,  and  especially  of  the  areas 
immediately  outside  of  the  German  ports.  Once  the  rate 
of  submarine  destruction  was  brought  below  the  rate  of  the 
world's  ship  production,  ruthless  piracy  was  not  only  rela- 
tively a  failure,  in  that  it  could  not  bring  our  reserve  of 
shipping  to  the  danger  point,  it  was  an  absolute  failure, 
because  the  world's  stock  of  shipping  became  an  increasing 
quantity.  German  sea-power,  then,  was  robbed  of  its  onh' 
effective  offensive,  and  as  this  enormously  important  change 
was  accompanied  by  a  British  seizure  of  the  sea  initiative  in 
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even-  direction,  there  was  effected  at  sea  a  double  change  of 
r61e.  The  most  startHng  manifestation  of  this  was,  of  dourse, 
Sir  Roger  Keyes'  coup  on  the  Flanders  coast.  And  it  is 
surely  something  more  than  a  coincidence  that  this  proof 
that  the  tide  of  sea  war  had  ebbed  for  the  enemy  should  have 
come  just  when  his  fortunes  in  the  land  war  were  at  the  flood. 

For  there  is  nothing  at  all  obscure  about  the  relations  of 
sea  force  to  land  force  in  a  war  of  the  present  character. 
Barely  a  year  ago  the  British  Army,  having  fought  victoriously 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme,  in  July,  1916, 
began  a  special  effort  in  the  north  which,  so  far  certainly  as 
the  American  Press  was  concerned,  was  hailed  as  the  begin- 
nings of  a  movement  for  driving  the  enemy  from  Flanders, 
with  a  special  view  to  reducing  the  sea  menace  which  the 
enemy's  position  at  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  held  over  British 
supply.  The  scale  and  cost  in  lives  of  that  terrible  campaign 
is,  of  course,  known  to  all.  But  it  never  did  and  never  could 
come  near  achieving  the  purpose  thus  attributed  to  it.  Had 
Ostend  and  Zeebrflgge  been  made  useless  to  the  enemy  in 
August  or  September  a  year  ago,  an  entirely  different  direction 
might  have  been  given  to  the  British  campaign.  On  the 
other  hand,  had  those  ports  remained  undamaged  in  the 
German  possession  in  May  and  in  June  of  this  year,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  form  that  the  enemy's  offensive  would 
have  taken  in  France  would  have  been  altogether  different. 
If  to  Ostend  and  Zeebriigge  the  enemy  could  have  added 
Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  not  only  the  military  but 
the  naval  situation  might  have  been  very  seriously  changed 
to  our  disadvantage. 

As  it  is,  the  enemy's  sea  offensive  has  failed,  the 
chances  of  an  alternative  sea  offensive  have  been  gravely 
jeopardised,  the  seaports,  of  Belgium  which  he  has  seized 
have  become  both  immediately  and  literally  valueless.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  the  enemy  has  one  powerful  motive  the 
less  for  maintaining  his  hold  on  ^Belgium,  a  factor  we  may 
see  reflected  in  the  peace  offer  which  cannot  now  be  long 
delayed. 

Now,  it  is  this  which  lends  significance  to  the  other  facts 
of  the  naval  position  which  I  have  summarised  above.  Just 
as  the  sudden  necessity  to  expedite  and  enlarge  the  transport 
of  American  troops  has  taxed  our  powers  of  convoying  our 
sea  supplies  and  has  temporarily  absorbed  our  capacity  to 
wage  an  active  offensive  against  the  submarine,  so,  too,  the 
change  in  the  military  situation  created  by  the  German 
offensive  of  March  to  July  has  changed  the  whole  position 
with  regard  to  our  capacity  to  replace  the  lost  shipping.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  First  Lord  of  the  Adrniralty 
was  able  to  speak  hopefully  of  the  possibility  of  building 
1,800,000  tons  this  year  and  3,000,000  tons  next.  But  this 
was  a  forecast  that  depended  entirely  on  the  state  of  the 
labour  market.  Men  were  to  be  brought  back  from  the 
fighting  and  labour  units  at  the  front  ;  no  further  drafts 
were  to  be  made  on  the  skilled  or  unskilled  labour  necessary 
for  shipbuilding.  But  the  German  successes  not  only  made 
it  impossible  to  send  back  men  from  France  and  to  slacken 
the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  men  from  civiUan  life  to  fill  the 
depleted  ranks  of  the  Army.  They,  by  overnmning  so 
many  of  our  stores,  depots,  and  railway  lines,  threw  a  strain 
upon  our  munition,  wagon,  engine,  and  arms  production, 
that  made  any  diversion  of  labour  from  these  fields  to  shipping 
impossible.  In  the  result,  so  far  from  averaging  the  165,000 
tons  a  month  we  were  all  hoping  for  after  February,  our 
production  has  fallen  lamentably  short  of  this.  But  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  anyone  is  to  blame.  The  signifi- 
cance of  Lord  Pirrie's  notes  to  the  August  returns  is  just  this  : 
that  we  may  shortly  expect  relief  from  another  quarter. 

Naval  and  Merchant  Building 

■  The  relief  is  to  come  by  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
now  devoted  to  naval  shipbuilding,  being  released  from  this, 
and  made  available  for  the  construction  of  standard  and 
other  ships.  Tliere  is,  of  cfourse,  no  possible  ground  for 
supposing  that  there  is  any  less  need  than  there  was  for 
naval  shipbuilding.  If  there  is  less  demand  for  the  naval 
shipbuilding  in  Greaf  Britain,  it  must  be  because  there 
needs  can  be  suppUed  from  elsewhere.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  is  from  America  only  that  they  can  be  supplied.  We 
have  during  the  last  six  months  heard  a  vast  deal  of  the 
amazing  success  of  Mr.  Schwab  in  getting  the  new  American 
shipyards  to  work.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
tons,  it  is  said,  were  commissioned  for  service  in  August 
alone.  The  Emergency  Shipping  Corporation,  of  which  Mr. 
Hurley  is  the  President  and  Mr.  Schwab  the  managing  head, 
came  into  existence  immediately  after  America  declared  war. 
It  was  not  until  Mr.  Schwab  took  over  in  December  last 
that  the  immense  and  very  unwieldy  mechanism  of  thecorpora- 
tion  was  brougiit  to  that  state  of  ready  efficiency  which  we  all 


associate  with  American  industrial  undertakings.  But  two 
months  before  Mr.  Schwab  took  this  over, 'another  and  hardly 
less  striking  shipbuilding  development  had  already  taken 
place.    And  in  this  development  Mr.  Schwab's  share  was  great. 

The  thing  came  about  in  this  way.  Early  in  the  summer 
of  1917  Mr.  Daniels,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  got  the 
authorisation  of  Congress  for  a  building  programme  that 
ran  to  about  £220,000,000  sterling.  In  this  programme  was 
included  a  very  considerable  number  of  destroyers.  Six 
months  before  that  a  pre-war  programme,  in  which  again 
many  destroyers  were  included,  had  been  authorised  ;  from 
the  autumn  of  1916,  then,  until  the  autumn  of  1917  all  the 
destroyer-building  interests  in  America  had  not  only  been 
full  of  work,  but  contemplating  the  largest  possible  extension 
of  their  plants  to  deal  with  projected  demands.  In  July  and 
August  what  may  be  called  an  anti-submarine  propaganda 
was  exceedingly  active.  All  those  who  had  the  least  title 
to  speak  as  naval  experts  joined  forces  in  xirging  the  suspen- 
sion of  every  other  form  of  naval  building  except  that  of 
destroyers,  sloops,  and  submarine  chasers.  The  movement 
came  to  a  head  at  the  end  of  September  and  early  in  October. 
The  Navy  Department,  which  was  cordially  with  the  agitators, 
came  forward  with  a  new  programme,  and  asked  Congress 
to  authorise  the  expenditure  of  a  further  £70,000,000  on 
destroyers  alone.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  contracts  for 
between  two  and  three  hundred  had  been  placed.  The 
exertions  made  by  certain  firms  were  prodigious.  The 
Fore  River  Company,  of  Quincey,  Massachusetts,  promptly 
took  steps  for  the  construction  of  forty-six;  Risdons,  of  San 
Francisco,  the  owners  of  a  derelict  yard,  laid  down  16  slips. 
Mr.  Schwab's  own  organisation,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works, 
went  boldly  for  150.  The  Electric  Boat  Company,  of  New 
London,  and  other  firms,  joined  in,  so  that  before  the  month 
of  January  was  out  it  was  officially  stated  that  the  first  of 
the  new  boats  would  be  delivered  in  less  than  nine  months 
from  the  placing  of  the  order,  and  that  the  whole  number 
would  be  available  in  another  nine  months  after  that. 

The  effect  of  the  three  programmes  would,  it  was  said 
nine  months  ago,  make  America  richer  in  destroyers  than 
any  country  in  the  world.  In  nine  months'  time,  then,  she 
should  possess  probably  400.  If  all  of  these  are  thrown  in 
to  do  the  work  which,  as  to  more  than  95  per  cent.,  has 
hitherto  been  done  by  the  British  Navy,  another  revolutionary 
change  will  have  been  made  in  the  situation  at  sea.  For 
while  it  is  true  that  Whitehall  has  commissioned  nearly  one 
trawler,  destroyer,  or  sloop  per  day  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  rnonths,  this  does  not  mean  a  destroyer  a  day,  or  any- 
thing like  it  ;  and  it  is  the  destroyer  that  is  by  a  1  odds  the 
submarine's  worst  enemy.  Here,  then,  we  have  another 
point  in  which  America's  increasing  share  in  the  war  promises 
to  overweight  the  enemy  beyond  relief,  and  to  mitigate  the 
burden  which  this  country  has  been  bearing  single-handed. 
It  is,  after  all,  our  carrying  ships  that  have  suffered  more 
than  any  others.  It  is  our  carrying  ships  which  have  done 
the  lion's  share  of  the  Allies'  work.  It  is  our  yards  that 
have  supplied  the  protective  craft,  while  simultaneously 
repairing  our  own  and  our  A'lies'  merchant  and  naval  shipping. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  sacrificed  our  merchant  marine 
at  both  ends  to  the  common  cause.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  America  can  Jielp,  and  we  can  count  confidently 
on  her  taking  them  all.  Arthur  H.  Pollen. 


The  Garden  by  the  Sea 

By  Lieut.  W.  R.  Humpherson 

I  walked  in  a  garden  by  the  sea. 
The  sun  above  shone  with  a  warm  glad  light, 
A  thrush — exultant^ — sang  to  its  mate. 
I  saw  a  deep  red  rose  growing  in  the  garden. 
I  laughed  in  ecstasy  for  the  very  joy  of  life. 
And  in  my  foolishness  I  said  : 
This  is  heaven. 

There  wjis  war. 
For  an  eternity  I  lived  in  the  midst  of  death. 
Life  became  a  thing  so  foul  that  a  great  loathing  for  it  filled 

my  soul,  ^tn'»' 

And  the  whole  world  became  grey  with  the  weariness  and 

sorrow  of  it. 

Years  afterwards  I  came  back  to  the  garden, 

It  seemed  that  the  thrush  sang  a  yet  more  wonderful  song, 

And  the  rose  was  a  lovelier  red. 

Smiling  for  very  joy, 

I  lifted  up  my  hands, 

And  in  my  wisdom  said  : 
This  is  heaven. 
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Kerensky:   By  J.  Coudurier  de  Chassaigne 


THE  first  time  I  met  Kerensky  I  was  struck  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners.  He  might  have  been 
one  o{  those  innumerable  Russian  students  I  used 
to  see,  in  my  youthful  days,  at  the  Sorbonne. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  loosely  fitting  clothes,  there  was 
something  in  the  way  he  entered  the  room  which  showed  that 
the  man  had  confidence  in  himself,  and  had  been  in  possession 
of  great  power — that  he  was,  in  fact,  somebody.  His  clean- 
shaven face,  a  little  round,  but  not  fat,  with  its  close-cropped 
hair,  as  is  the  fashion  in  the  Russian  Army,  had  a  very  juvenile 
air.  But  the  instant  he  looked  at  you  he  reminded  you, 
somehow,  of  one  of  those  veteran  actors  who,  at  a  distance, 
seem  to  be  boys,  and  when  you  get  near  them  are  old  men. 
His  nose — large,  but  not  aquiline,  broad  at  the  top,  and  still 
broader  at  the  base — falls  over  the  mouth,  as  the  nose  in 
some  of  the  portraits  of  Mirabeau.  If  Kerensky  had  adopted 
the  French  fashion  of  long  hair  d  la  GambeUa,  one  might  call 
his  nose  leonine  and  admirably  matched  with  an  abundant 
mane.  His  scrutinising  eyes,  frequently  screwed  up  as  if 
they  were  very  short-sighted,  close  and  open  so  suddenly 
that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  what  their  colour  is. 
But  when  he  speaks  with  animation  they  throw  out  sombre 
flashes.  His  ips  are  rather  thin,  well  curved,  and  the  whole 
mouth  is  firmly  set.  On  the  forehead,  a  few  deep  lines. 
Above  the  eyes,  slight  protuberances.  It  is  evident  that  the 
man  has  spent  his  life  in  hard  and  concentrated  thinking,  and 
the  last  two  years  have  left  their  traces  on  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  that  enigmatic  face.  Kerensky  is  of  medium  stature, 
well  set  up,  though  not  in  the  least  athletic.  The  hands  are 
strong,  but  delicately  shaped.  His  voice  is  deep,  and  even 
when  speaking  to  friends  round  a  dinner-table  he  cannot 
suppress  the  volume  of  sound  which  pours  forth  without  any 
apparent  effort  from  his  powerful  throat.  At  our  different 
meetings  we  always  spoke  in  French,  but  I  found  him  very 
fluent  and  able  to  express  every  shade  of  his  thought  with  the 
greatest  fac  lity.  He  is  a  clear  thinker,  and,  as  he  knows 
what  he  wants,  the  words  never  fail  him  to  construct  his 
logical  and  well-balanced  sentences.  As  is  often  the  case 
with  real  orators,  his  gestures  are  few.  The  force  of  his 
oratory  .ies  neither  in  magnetic  power  nor  in  physical  fascina- 
tion, but  in  his  constant  eiifort  to  grip  your  mind  and  to 
convert  you  to  his  point  of  view,  through  the  mere  strength 
of  logic  and  common  sense.  Doubtless  his  ability  in  develop- 
ing patriotic  themes,  and  his  consummate  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  o .  the  few  strings  that  must  be  pulled  to  call  forth 
an  immediate  answer  from  an  enthusiastic  audience,  must 
appeal  to  the  masses.  But  certainly  in  intimate  conversation 
Kerensky  never  tries  to  make  an  oratorical  effect.  Even  when 
carried  away  by  the  intensity  of  his  convictions,  a  deeper  tone 
in  his  voice,  underlined  by  an  occasional  gesture,  is  the  only 
sign  of  emotion  perceptible. 

A  King  in  Exile 

But  all  these  externals  throw  little  light  on  th^  real  Kerensky 
who,  for  a  short  period,  was  the  master  of  Russia,  and  who 
to-day  is  something  of  a  king  in  exile.  It  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  discuss  the  part  he  has  played  in  the  history  of  that  country. 
We  lack  documents.  We  only  know  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  assume  a  post  of  frightful  responsibility  in  an  hour  of 
danger,  and  that  he  had  to  accept,  at  the  call  of  duty,  the 
heavy  inheritance  not  only  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  but 
also  of  the  centuries  of  Tsardom,  which  were  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  demoralisation  of  the  Russian  Army  and  for  the 
fall  of  fhat  once  mighty  Empire.  It  was  not  Kerensky  who 
provoked  the  Revolution.  He  was  only  one  of  the  many  who 
had  a  share  in  it,  and  whose  object  was  to  stop  the  pro-German 
defection  in  the  higher  as  well  as  in  the  lower  circles  of  Russian 
society.  When  power  came  to  him,  he  ought,  if  he  had  been 
a  mere  self-seeking  politician,  to  have  refused  it,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  man  has  been  yet  found  in  the  history 
of  tne  world  who  could  govern  without  a  prison,  without  a 
policeman,  without  a  hangman,  and  also  without  an  army  ! 
Kerensky  tried  to  rebuild  Russia — or,  rather,  to  stop  its 
downfall — by  the  sole  power  of  his  persuasive  eloquence,  and 
by  trying  to  convince  the  honest  Russians  of  all  parties  that 
they  must  unite  in  order  to  reorganise  their  country,  before 
it  was  too  late.  I  believe  he  sincerely  tried  to  be  impartial, 
and  to  favour  neither  the  extremists  of  the  left  nor  the  reac- 
tionaries of  the  right  wing.  He  worked  night  and  day  against 
time  and  against  tide,  betrayed  in  every  quarter,  and  mis- 
understood by  all.  Even  if  he  had  learnt  by  experience  that 
to  realise  his  generous  and  idealistic  schemes  it  was  necessary 
to  have  not  only  nominal  power,  but  also  the  brutal  strength 


indispensable  to  a  dictatorship,  he  would  have  been  unable 
to  accomplish  the  miracle  of  finding  guns  and  baj'onets 
wherewith  to  impose  his  will  on  the  people. 

As  for  the  Komiloff  episode,  too  much  has  already  been 
written  about  it  without  the  necessary  documentary  evidence. 
We  must  await  the  publication  in  English  of  the  reports 
already  published  in  Russian  of  Kerensky 's  depositions 
before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  set  up  by  himself  to  throw 
light  on  that  painful  incident.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Kerensky  played  straight  with  Korniloff,  knowing 
full  well  that  his  Government  could  not  re-establish  order  in 
Russia  without  the  co-operation  of  a  disciplined  army. 
It  seems  clear  that  Korniloff — an  honest  soldier,  but  a 
bad  politician — prepared  a  trap  which  Kerensky  could  only 
avoid  by  ordering  his  arrest.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result 
was  that  the  Bolshevists  found  therein  an  opportunity  of 
rushing  against  the  shadow  of  government  which  Kerensky 
was  striving  to  preserve.  What  happened  then  is  known 
to  all  of  us. 

To-day,  Kerensky  does  not  come  to  us  as  the  head  of  a 
definite  party.  He  is  not  like  a  dethroned  sovereign  asking 
the  Allies  to  help  him  to  reconquer  his  lost  Empire.  He  is 
only  here  for  a  short  time  as  the  envoy  of  a.  group  of  patriotic 
citizens  who  have  sent  him  to  inform  our  Government  of  the 
real  state  of  things  in  Russia.  Even  his  bitterest  enemies  will 
not  contest  that  he  knows  more  about  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  in  his  country,  than  most  of  his  countrymen,  and 
certainly  than  any  one  outside  it.  His  devotion  to  the  Allies 
and  to  their  cause  is  beyond  doubt.  We  must  never  forget 
that  it  was  he  who  successfully  organised  during  his  short 
premiership  the  offensive,  such  as  it  was,  on  the  Russian 
front  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  over  50,000  prisoners 
and  hundreds  of  guns,  and  obliged  the '  Germans  to  send 
back  to  the  Eastern  front  some  of  their  best  troops,  which 
they  were  going  to  hurl  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  That 
alone  ought  to  Secure  for  Kerensky  sympathy  amongst  us. 

The  Future  of  Russia 

But  what  we  have  to  face  now  is  the  reconstruction  and 
the  regeneration  of  Russia.  The  Bolshevists  are  nearing 
their  end.  The  pro-German  Monarchists  are  trying  to  seize 
power  again  with  the  help  of  our  foes.  Even  assuming  they 
are  sincere  patriots,  they  do  not  seem  to  xmderstand  that  if 
Russia  becomes  prosperous  under  the  tutelage  of  the  enemy 
of  liberty  and  humanity,  such  an  alliance  will  inevitably 
lead  to  future  wars  and  will  compromise  for  another  long 
period  the  peace  of  the  world.  Another  Monarchist  party 
exists  which  is  favourable  to  the  Allies,  and  whose  members 
clearly  realise  the  price  that  Germany  will  exact  for  her  help. 
But  if  a  monarchy  is  imposed  on  Russia  by  the  Allies,  are  we 
quite  certain  that  the  more  reactionary  elements  will  not  absorb 
the  liberal  wing  of  the  Tsarists,  whoever  that  Tsar  may  be  ? 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  if  the  middle  party  could  be 
strengthened,  1  mean  the  party  which  is  made  up  of  the  Liberals, 
of  the  Socialists,  and  of  all  the  elements  which,  though  anti- 
Bolshevist,  are  opposed  to  the  return  of  any  autocratic 
regime  ?  Thus  would  it  be  possible  for  the  purely  Russian 
provinces  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  all  the  nationahties 
which  form  Greater  Russia,  and  which  would  certainly  refuse 
to  submit  once  more  to  the  possible  tyranny  of  a  new  Imperial 
domination.  That  centre  party  •  is  made  up  not  only  of 
intellectuals,  of  nobles,  of  merchants,  and  of  industrials,  but 
also  of  those  innumerable  provincial  assemblies  which  are 
being  reconstructed  now  in  order  to  establish  on  a  real  demo- 
cratic basis  the  Russia  of  to-morrow.  These  local  organisa- 
tions are  the  representatives  of  the  peasant  interest,  which, 
however  illiterate  to-day,  constitutes  the  foundation  of  any 
government  which  is  to  last  in  Russia. 

The  Allies  have  made  many  mistakes  in  their  foreign 
policy.  Another  mistake  in  Russia  might  prove  fatal,  and, 
in  any  case,  would  prolong  the  war.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
any  interference  from  us  in  Russia,  seeming  to  back  one 
party  more  than  another,  would  be  resented  by  the  whole 
population.  Are  we  sure  to-day  that  we  are  in  touch  with 
the  right  people  ?  Is  it  not  our  first  duty  to  help  Russia  to 
reorganise  herself  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  elect  a  representa- 
tive assembly  which  should  be  entrusted  with  the  elaboration 
6i  a  constitution  ?  Upon  such  a  body  would  devolve  the 
duty  to  choose,  in  the  name  of  the  Russian  people,  the  mode 
of  government  which  the  Russians  themselves  desire. 

If  Kerensky's  sojourn  in  England  and  in  France  has  con- 
tributed to  help  our  Governments  to  realise  more  fully  the 
actual  state  of  Russia  to-day,  he  will  not  have  come  in  vain. 
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The  Rising  Sun  in  Russia :    By  Gregory  Mason 

Japan  and  the  Siberian  Rescue  Expedition 


FOR  those  who  have  recently  been  behind  the  scenes 
in  the  Far  East  there  is  a  pecuharly  dramatic 
interest,  in  the  spectacle  of  Japanese  troops  advanc- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  detachments  of  armed 
Czecho-Slovaks  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  Within 
the  past  twelvemonth  Japan  has  executed  a  remarkable 
right- about-face  on  this  issue  of  intervention  in  Siberia.  A 
year  ago  the  Japanese  Press  was  devoting  columns  a  week  to 
proving  (to  its  own  satisfaction)  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
send  Japanese  troops  out  of  the  Empire  to  any  theatre  of 
this  war. 

Then  came  the  Bolsheviki  revolution.  This  interested  the 
Japanese  as  much  as  any  people,  for  if  there  is  one" thing 
which  arouses  fear  and  horror  in  the  Japanese  soul  it  is 
extreme  social  radicalism.  There  were  also  other  events  and 
influences  to  jar  Japan  out  of  her  complacent  enjoyment  of 
war-born  commercial  prosperity,  such  as  the  disquieting  hint 
that  a  result  of  British  successes  against  Turkey  might  mean 
a  transference  of  German  ambitions  from  the  Near  East  to 
the  Far  East. 

But  mainly  it  was  the  career  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia 
which  aroused  Japan  to  the  realisation  that  the  whole  country, 
and  not  merely  the  Japanese  Navy,  was  concerned  in  this 
war.  Naturally  the  repudiation  of  Russia's  debt,  the  blufit 
ways  of  Bolshevik  diplomacy,  and  the  hint  of  a  world  pro- 
letarian revolution  to  spring  from  the  Lenin-Trotsky  effort, 
more  than  moderately  shocked  the  rather  ultra-conservative 
type  of  statesman  which  still  prevails  in  Japan.  Then,  last 
winter,  come  the  reports  (how  well  founded  I  cannot  say) 
of  Bolshevik  outrages  against  the  property  and  persons  of 
Japanese  in  Russia. 

There  was  a  curious  division  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  intervene  in  the  territory  of  a  still  friendly  ally. 
The  Japanese  Army  tugged  at  its  leash.  (Like  many  large 
standing  armies,  it  is  not  averse  to  occasional  exercise.) 
Viscount  Motono,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was  no  less  eager 
for  immediate  and  vigorous  action.  The  two  large  political 
parties  were  both,  opposed  to  the  Siberian  scheme.  Both 
feared  that  such  a  military  venture  would  revive  the  then 
somewhat  fading  prestige  of  Count  Terauchi,  the  soldier 
Premier,  and  extend  the  official  life  of  "the  Kitchener 
of  Japan."  Oddly  enough,  Terauchi  was  inclined  against 
intervention  out  of  fear  that  it  would  end  in  a  fiasco  to  his 
discredit.  (He  was  hesitating  from  wiser  motives  also.) 
The  real  rulers  of  Japan,  the  small  group  of  Elder  Statesmen, 
were  opposed  to  intervention  at  that  time  from  the  com- 
mendable feeling  that  such  a  serious  enterprise  should  not 
be  begun  except  in  the  greatest  extremity  and  after  a  most 
careful  study  of  all  conditions.  The  Japanese  pubUc  was 
apathetic.  There  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  real  public  opinion 
in  Japan,  in  the  Western  sense  of  that  term.  There  is  public 
emotion,  but  not  public  opinion. 

The  Premier  felt  more  and  more  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  intervention  at  that  time  might  only  drive  the  Russians 
(who  still  cherish  anti-Japanese  prejudices)  into  the  arms 
of  Germany,  and  make  a  bad  situation  worse.  He  feared 
that  intervention  might  involve  Japan  in  a  much  larger 
responsibility  than  her  people  would  care  to  assume.  The 
Japanese  people  are  not  of  the  aggressive  temperament  that 
starts  offensive  wars.  But  convince  them  that  national 
interests  or  their  homes  are  threatened  by  foreign  aggression, 
and  there  are  no  braver  warriors  on  earth.  In  consideration 
of  all  these  facts,  it  did  not  seem  to  the  Premier,  six  months 
ago,  that  Japan  was  warranted  in  moving  until  her  allies 
unanimously  requested  it.  *>*>  "<( 

In  this  view  of  the  affair  the  Premier  was  supported  by  his 
right-hand  man.  Baron  Goto — at  that  time  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs,  and  now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
tug-of-war  between  the  Terauchi-Goto  combination,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Foreign  Office-General  Staff  coalition,  on 
the  other,  was  a  tremendous  contest,  and  at  times  feeling 
became  somewhat  b  tter.  At  first  it  did  not  seem  that  the 
Premier's  forces  could  resist  the  sheer  weight  of  the  army  ; 
but  this  was  resisted,  and  then  the  line  began  to  haul  the 
other  way.'  The  resignation  of  Viscount  Motono  and  the 
succession  of  Baron  Goto  to  the  position  of  Foreign  Minister 
marked  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Terauchi-Goto  policy. 
But  mark  this.  Count  Terauchi  and  Baron  Goto  were  not 
holding  out  without  qualification  against  intervention  in 
Siberia,  but  were  simply  contending  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe,  that  circumstances  did  not  yet  justify  such  an 


e.xtreme  measure  as  the  uninvited  penetration  of  a  still 
nominally  friendly  country.  In  this,  these  two  wise  states- 
men were  in  accord  with  the  position  of  President  Wilson, 
and  of  the  Liberals  of  Britain  and  America  generally.  And 
in  this  they  were  in  harmony  with  the  inarticulate  feelings  of 
the  Japanese  people,  and  with  a  certain  great  Japanese 
tradition,  or  fundamental  political  tenet.  This  is  a  tradition 
or  policy  which  foreign  statesmen  sometimes  forget,  namely, 
that  Japan's  relations  and  aspirations  toward  China  are  the 


baron  shimpei  goto,  japan's  minister  for  foreign 
affairs; 

This  portrait  of  Baron  Goto  was  given  inscription, '  translated,  reads  at][the 
to  Mr.  Mason  by  the  Japanese  Minister  right  :  "  From  Baron  Shimpei  Goto," 
lor  Foreign  AOalrs.    The  Japanese      at  left,  "  To  Mr.  Gregory  Hason." 

foundation  and  buttresses  of  the  whole  structure  of  her 
foreign  policy. 

It  is  her  peculiar  r61e  as  guardian  of  the  Far  East  which  is 
always  most  dear  to  Japan.  The  following  statement,  made 
by  Baron  Goto  in  an  interview  which  he  gave  me  in  March 
last,  throws  light  on  this  characteristic  position  of  Japanese 
statesmen.  We  were  speaking  of  the  effect  of  Japanese 
intervention  in  Siberia  on  Japan's  relations  with  China. 

''  Intervention  in  Siberia  would  have  a  good  effect  on 
China,"  Baron  Goto  declared.  "It  would  promote  unity 
and  good  feeling  between  the  north  and  the  south  of  China, 
and  between  China  and  Japan.  I  will  speak  quite  frankly. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Japanese  intervention  in  Siberia  seemed 
imminent.  For  several  days,  to  the  public,  the  decision 
seemed  to  be  hanging  in  the  balance.  Then  it  seemed  to 
the  public  that  a  decision  had  been  made  against  interven- 
tion. But  this  was  not  so.  Japan's  decision  was  merely 
to  solidify  China  first,  and  so  have  a  secure  foundation 
beneath  and  behind  her  in  case  intervention  -should  later 
become  necessary.  Disorganisation  and  chaos  is  a  danger 
to  China,  and  it  is  just  as  much  a  danger  to  China's  allies. 
China  is  as  much  threatened  by  Germany  as  Japan,  but 
China  fears  that  Japanese  intervention  in  Russia  will  be 
used  by  Japan  as  a  pretext  for  seizing  rich  plums  in  Man- 
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churia,  such  as  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  Therefore, 
Japan  has  decided  to  get  Clxinese  troops  to  patrol  all  this 
region  in  case  of  intervention  in  Russia.  Japanese  troops 
would  go  in  over  the  Chinese  Eastern  line  and  also  over  the 
Amur  Railway ;  but,  so  far  as  is  possible,  Chinese  troops 
would  be  used  in  Manchuria." 

•  Examined  after  more  than  five  months  have  passed  since 
they  were  uttered,  do  not  these  words  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  trials  Japan  has  been  forced  to  meet, 
and  do' they  not  reflect  something  of  the  intelligent  spirit  in 
which  she  has  met  them  ? 

Such  was  the  situation  early  in  May  last,  when  I  left  the 
Far  East.  Later,  fhe  sudden  appearance  of  a  Czecho-Slovak 
army  shedding  its  blood  for  the  Allied  cause  on  Russian  soil, 
against  newly  armed  Austro-Germans  from  the  war  prisons, 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  It  convinced  President 
Wilson  that  the  time  had  come  to  act,  and  the  United 
States  made  the  proposal  for  intervention,  which  Japan  has 
accepted.  ^ 

Until  a  few  days  ago  the  main  Czecho-Slovak  force  in 
conflict  with  the  Austro-Germans  and  Bolsheviki  in  the" 
interior  of  Russia  was  in  the  position  of  a  party  of  miners 
which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  mine  entrance  by  a  fall  of 
rock.  Between  it  and  the  Allies  outside  was  the  barrier  of 
hostile  Bolsheviki.  But  now  the  Allies  have  cut  through  the 
barrier  a  hole  at  least  large  enough  for  breathing  and  for 
the  passage  in  of  supplies.  A  subsequent  undertaking  may 
be  to  help  the  Russians  to  establish  a  sound  government  at 
Moscow. 

The  main  Czecho-Slovak  force  numbers  from  6o,ooo  to 
110,000  men,  including  some  friendly  Russians — perhaps  as 
many  as  20,000.  These  Russians  are  Cossacks,  considered 
good  soldiers,  and  peasants  olthe  Volga  region,  not  so  reliable. 
The  Social  Revolutionists,  now  governing  the  city  of  Omsk, 
are  also  friendly  to  the  Czechs.  The  Social  Revolutionists 
long  ago  declared  Siberia  autonomous,  with  Omsk  as  its 
capital.  They  were  driven  out  of  Omsk  by  the  followers  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky,  but  it  seems  that  the/ have  won  it  back. 
The  Social  Revolutionists  are  now  also  nominally  governing 
Vladivostok,  but  the  pow:er  which  maintains  them  is  the 
forces  of  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Allies.  (Archangel,  by  the 
way,  in  the  far  north  of  Russia,  is  also  under  the  regime  of 
the  Social  Revolutionists,  whose  programme  seems  to  be 
the  choice  of  the  Russian  people  wherever  they  are  liberated 
from  the  Bolsheviki).  The  Bolsheviki  claim  that  they  have 
ousted  the  Czechs  from  Samara  and  the  neighbouring  Volga 
region  seems  unfounded. 

The  Allied  expedition  is,  of  course,  commanded  by  a 
Japanese  officer,  and  is  composed  of  several  thousand 
-Japanese,  Americans,  British,  and  French.  Some  Chinese 
also  are  co-operating.  The  Allies  are  advancing  along  two 
lines,  roughly  parallel — that  is,  over  the  main  railroad  from 
Vladivostok  to  the  Russian  interior,  and  over  the  side  line 
which  goes  north  from  near  Vladivostok  to  Habarovsk,  and 
then  swings 'and  runs  parallel  to  the  main  road  until  it  loops 
down  to  join  it  at  Karimskaya,  some  200  miles  into  Siberia 
from  Manchuria.  From  that  point,  west,  there  is  the  one 
line  to  Irkutsk  and  beyond. 

The  Japanese  have  taken  Nikolaevsk,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Amur  River,  in  the  north,  and  indicated  by  a  circle  on 


the  accompanying  map,  and  have  also  taken  Habarovsk, 
iijdicated  by  a  cross  on  the  map.  But  this  Amur  region 
is  still  a  Bolsheviki  stronghold.  P' 

The  main  line  of  communication  is  now  held  by  the  Allies, 
however,  from  Vladivostok  to  the  Volga. 

Like  every  other  factor  in  the  situation,  the  size  of  the 
combined  army  of  released  German  and  Austrian  prisoners 
and  of  Bolsheviki  is  hard  to  estimate  closely.  It  may  be 
between  50,000  and  100,000.  These  men  are  probably  com- 
manded in  the  main  by  German  and  Austrian  officers  liberated 
from  Russia's  war  prisons,  and  they  are  not  to  be  despised 
as  a  fighting  power. 

The  Allied  force,  then,  under  its  present  tentative  size 
limit,  might  seem  to  be  inadequate  to  the  task  before  it. 
Many  authorities  believe  that  such  is  the  case.  Others  con- 
tend that,  with  its  superior  organisation,  it  is  more  than 
a  match  for  the  larger  army  of  Teutons  and  Bolsheviki, 
particularly  as  these  observers  predict  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  non-combatant  natives  will  be  with  the  Allies. 

If,  however,  the  expedition  should  be  enlarged  the  rein- 
forcements would  be  mainly  Japanese.  Fifty  tliousand  men  are 
all  that  would  probably  be  required  for  some  time  from  Japan 
to  reinforce  the  expedition,  but  she  would  doubtless  give 
ten  times  that  number  if  so  many  were  needed. 

The  Allies  can  afford  to  take  off  their  hats  to  Japan.  The 
Entente  may  be  thankful  now  that  the  Eastern  Empire 
declined  the  suggestion  to  send  troops  to  the  Western  front. 
They  can  be  glad  that  she  did  not  rush  blindly  into  Siberia 
six  or  eight  months  ago,  since  she  goes  in  more  smoothly 
now  for  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have  remarked  her  restraint 
and  have  felt  grateful  for  it. 

As  for  the  future,  Japan  desires  and  confidently  expects  to 
see  saved  from  the  present  chaos  some  sort  of  a  "buffer 
Russian  State  between  Japan  and  Germany,"  as  Count 
Terauchi  and  Baron  Goto  expressed  it  to  me.  Her  pre- 
ference as  to  the  future  form  of  Russia's  government  is  un- 
doubtedly for  a  monarchy. 

But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  monarchy  will 
never  do  long  for  'Russia.  The  Russian  Revolution  has  not 
been  in  vain.  Old  traditions  have  been  broken.  Seed  has 
been  sown. 

Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  advocate  "a  constitutional  monarchy 
on  the  Enghsh  plan"  for  Russia  ?  Russian  character  is  not 
inclined  to  moderate  measures  :  it  leans  to  extremes.  Russia 
will  probably  have  flat  democracy  or  she  will  have 
downright  autocracy.  And  such  an  autocracy  in  Russia 
would  mean  a  hard-and-fast  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Germany. 

Japan  may  be  advised  on  this.  The  presence  of  her  army 
in  Siberia,  advancing  to  liberate  the  oppressed  Czecho- 
slovaks, in  column  with  British  and  American  troops,  means, 
in  a  sense,  that  Japanese  statesmanship  of  the  liberal 
"Anglo-Saxon  school"  (as  they  say  in  japan)  has  won  over 
that  of  the  reactionary  "Teutonic  school." 

Although  her  public  men  would  still  prefer  an  autocracy 
in  Russia,  Japan  is  now  well  committed  to  the  war  against 
reaction  and  political  meditevalism.  Her  soldiers  are  marching 
through  Russia  toward  the  setting  sun,  but,  even  though 
it  be  yet  weak,  the  Rising  Sun  of  a  new  day  is  beginning  to 
warm  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
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The  Prisoners:    By  Effendi 


JUST  a  year  ago  there  was  great  joy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
three  civilian  and  three  service  prisoners  still  in  the 
enemy's  hands  in  the  Mahenge  district  of  German  East 
Africa.  The  civilians  had  spent  over  three  years  each 
in  durance  vile  (yes,  very  vile),  and  the  others  had  had 
as  long  a  time  in  Boche  camps  as  they  wanted.  So  their 
elation  can  be  imagined  on  learning  that  they  were  to  be  sent 
over  into  the  Belgian  lines,  on  giving  an  undertaking  not  to 
disclose  anything  of  militarj-  importance  seen  or  heard,  and 
not  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country. 

At  this  time  the  Mahenge  command  was  vested  in  Haupt- 
mann  Tafel,  and  his  columns  to  the  north,  west,  and  south 
were  being  severely  handled  by  Belgian  and  British  forces, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  native  troops.  Porters  were 
getting  scarce,  and  those  that  remained  were  little  better 
than  skin  and  bones.  Consistent  underfeeding  and  overwork 
had  sapped  their  vitality  to  a  great  degree  ;  still,  they  were 
required  to  labour  for  their  soulless  taskmasters,  who  drove 
them  around  the  country  carrying  loads  until  they  literally 
dropped  dead  or  dying  on  the  side  of  the  path.  Even  then 
pity  was  not  wasted  on  them.  They  had  ceased  to  be  of 
material  value  to  their  lords,  and  were  therefore  left  xm- 
heeded  where  they  la\',  discarded  like  cigarette  ends. 

So  sorely  were  carriers  needed  that  Hauptmann  Tafel  had 
decided  that  he  could  on  no  account  afford  to  take  with  him 
on  his  imminent  retreat  the  British  prisoners,  several  of 
whom  were  seriously  ill  and  would  have  to  be  carried.  In 
order  to  rid  himself  of  them  and  the  trouble  of  feeding  them 
longer,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  send  them  out  of  his  lines. 
He  knew  that  he  could  in  any  case  not  hold  them  for  more 
than  another  few  weeks,  so  his  apparent  generosity  was 
actually  of  little  value. 

On  Safari 

At  first  he  had  demurred  because  he  said  that  their  envoys 
were  being  detained. 

"  Oh,  that  does  not  matter,"  chorussed  the  prisoners ; 
"give  us  a  safe  conduct  through  your  lines,  and  we  will  take 
our  chance  afterwards.      We  don't  want  a  parlementaire." 

And  so  it  was  arranged. 

On  the  morning  of  August  25th  the  party  left  the  boma  at 
Mahenge.  Just  that  very  day  a  new  lie  was  in  circulation, 
the  Germans  asserting  that  their  wireless  apparatus  had 
tapped  a  message,  sent  by  the  advanced  Belgian  field  wireless 
at  Mikumi,  reading:  "Have  taken  seven  German  swine." 
This  rumour  was  communicated  to  the  writer  by  the  Mahenge 
postmaster  as  a  positive  fact ;  it  proved,  of  course,  to  be  a 
brazen  falsehood. 

The  descent  from  the  Mahenge  plateau  to  the  plains  is 
very  steep.  As  one  gets  lower,  golden-leaved  bamboo  groves 
cast  a  grateful  shade,  most  acceptable  to  perspiring  Europeans 
and  natives  alike. 

Six  hours'  steady  marching  brought  the  safari  (caravan) 
to  Kwa  Fimbo,  an  importcUit  supply  depot,  at  dusk.  The 
European  in  charge — known  to  his  brethren  as  an  "  Etappen- 
schwein,"  i.e.,  Lines  of  Communication  swine ! — had  been 
ordered  to  prepare  food,  and  he  put  on  a  very  good  meal  of 
rice,  foods,  and  fruit.  He  even  gave  the  prisoners  two  eggs 
apiece  for  the  morrow's  breakfast  ;  and  eggs  were  then 
much  more  of  a  luxury  than  matches  are  in  England  to-day. 
This  same  person  had  been  in  charge  of  that  store  some 
months  before,  when  a  party  of  British  prisoners  had  been 
marched  through.  He  had  kept  them  waiting  half  the  day 
for  food,  or  even  water.  When  he  realised  that  his  days 
were  numbered,  and  that  there  was  every  probability  of  his 
being  a  prisoner  within  a  couple  of  weeks — very,  very  few 
of  the  Huns  allowed  themselves  to  be  killed,  e.g.,  in  two 
months'  fighting  in  the  autumn  of  1917  we  killed  only  51 
Europeans,  as  against  over  1,150  taken  prisoners  !■ — he  acted 
according  to  the  invariable  rule  of  his  breed,  and  pampered 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  enemies  he  would  cheerfully 
have  spat  upon  a  short  time  previously. 

The  next  da}*  was  to  be  almost  a  record  march,  so  machilas 
— hammocks  swung  on  poles — were  provided  for  the  prisoners. 
They  could  scarcely  understand  the  German  desire  to  get 
rid  of  them  so  quickly,  but  it  coincided  with  their  own  wishes. 
The  sooner  they  were  safely  out  of  the  Hun  lines,  the  better. 

With  short  halts  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  the  march 
was  continued  till  about  9  p.m.  Amongst  the  fugitives  met 
en  route  was  the  Benedictine  padre  from  the  IfgJcara  Mission, 
who  said  his  fruit  garden  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners. 
Towards  a  o'clfjck  a  halt  was  called,  and  each  of  the  p;irty 


was  tightly  blindfolded  and  carried  in  his  machila.  Slowl}' 
and  carefully  the  little  column  moved.  Here  newly  burnt 
^rass  was  to  be  smelt  ;  then  the  path  had  been  cleared  for  a 
distance  ;  in  a  few  minutes  long,  rank  growth  proclaimed 
itself  by  sweeping  against  the  swaying  canvas  of  the  hammock. 
Soon  the  porters  halted  ;  the  prisoners  heard  muttered  orders 
in  Swahili  and  the  faint  buzz  of  German  conversation.  Slowly 
and  carefully  the  procession  proceeded  along  what  might 
have  been  the  top  of  a  trench,  before  going  down  a  short, 
■;teep  slope  to  the  river,  atross  which  the  party  was  ferried 
on  a  raft  propelled  by  a  wire  rope.  For  another  fifteen 
minutes  the  column  moved  on,  and  then  the  prisoners  were 
permitted  to  remove  their  bandages.  They  had  been  blind- 
folded for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  which  information  per- 
mitted a  fairly  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  depth  of  the  enemy 
defences  on  either  bank  of  the  broad  Kilombero. 

The  unimaginative,  hide-bound  routine  of  the  Germans  is 
well  examplified  by  their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The 
European  prisoners,  despite  their  oath  of  silence,  were  blind- 
folded, whereas  the  native  porters  were  permitted  to  see  all 
they  could,  doubtless  under  the  entirely  mistaken  impression 
that  they  could  convey  little  information  of  military  value 
to  the  Belgians.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  smart  boy  was 
able  to  describe  in  detail  the  enemy  trenches,  the  number  of 
maxims  and  small  guns,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  companies 
holding  them  included  even  the  names  of  most  of  the  officers. 
This  should  be  of  interest  to  Commander  Schoenfeld,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  measures  taken  ! 

That  night  the  party  spent  in  the  deserted  mission  house 
at  Ifakara,  accompanied  by  a'  German  who  was  to  conduct 
them  on  the  morrow  as  a  parlementaire — or,  in  plain  English, 
as  a- spy.  The  determination  to  send  him  after  Captain 
Tafel's  remark  showed  quite  plainly  the  reason. 
.  On  the  morning  of  August  27th  all  was  bustle.  The 
Englishmen  disposed  of  their  remainhig  shreds  of  clothing 
that  could  possibly  be  spared  at  extraordinary  prices.  An 
old  thin  blanket  was  eagerly  bought  at  £5,  while  purchasers 
fought  over  a  well-worn  pair  of  khaki-drill  trousers  at  ^4. 

At  9  a.m.  the  party  moved  off  in  close  column  under  the 
white  flag,  having  been  told  by  a  German  officer  to  expect 
to  meet  the  first  Belgian  patrols  some  three  or  four  hours  to 
the  north.  They  had  been  going  barely  twenty  minutes 
when  they  bumped  into  the  first  patrol,  which  appeared 
suddenly  from  nowhere.  The  ten  askari  of  which  it  was 
composed  acted  very  smartly.  They  ordered  every  one  to 
lie  down,  and  then  collected  the  white  men  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  their  rifles,  with  fixed  bayonets,  being  ready  to 
punish  any  tricks.  The  sergeant  would  not  credit  that  his 
prisoners  were  Englishmen,  and  was  disinclined  to  listen  to 
explanations.  His  aloofness  was  overcome  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  one  of  the  Swahili-speaking  Europeans  that  he  had 
better  send  a  couple  of  men  ahead  to  see  that  the  enemy 
was  not  following  in  their  wake.  The  advice  seemed  good, 
and  was  acted  on,  and  thenceforward  the  captors  seemed 
to  believe,  but  with  reservations,  the  story  of  their  prisoners. 
The  German  envoy  and  his  three  escorting  askari  were 
marched  off  ahead,  to  be  followed  in  a  more  leisurely  manner 
by  the  main  body  under  three  guards.  The  sergeant  went 
on  towards  the  river  with  three  men.  Within  ten  minutes 
they  were  firing ;  within  half  an  hour  one  was  brought  back 
wounded  ;  and  that  same  afternoon  the  reinforcements  that 
had  arrived  had  driven  the  Germans  from  the  north  bank. 

The  happy  released  Englishmen  went  on  until  they  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  ist  Belgian  Battalion.  Here  the  major 
in  command  and  his  staff  were  very  good.  There  were  in 
the  act  of  breakfasting,  but  insisted  on  rising  and  making 
their  allies  eat.  And  how  good  white  bread  and  bully  beef 
and  jam  tasted  I 

The  Bidamatari,  as  the  Belgians  are  called  by  the  natives, 
earned  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  thus  freeing  by  their  amazingly 
rapid  advance  a  few  unfortunates.  The  Congolese  troops 
exulted  at  the  prospect  of  battle,  and  gathered  with  curiosity 
to  see  the  Waingereza  who  had  come  into  their  lines.  They 
congratulated  us  and  wished  us  well.  They  even  told  us  to 
fight  in  the  knowledge  that  if  the  white  men  in  Europe  were 
killed,  there  were  in  Africa  nmnbers  "as  the  grass"  who 
wanted  nothing  better  than  to  be  shipped  across  the  seas 
to  try  conclusions  with  the  hated  Huns.  The  number  of 
these  short,  thick-set,  sturdy,  native  warriors  is  legion,  and 
better  fighting  material  exists  nowhere  in  the  continent  than 
in  the  Congo  forests.  The  sons  of  cannibals,  their  instincts 
are  appealed  to  by  the  risks  of  battle,  and  bloodshed  is  a 
joy  to  their  hearts.     Success  to  them! 
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The  Dardanelles  Bombardment 

By   HENRY    MORGENTHAU 

The  only  authentic  Narrative  of  the  Turkish  Defence 


Wli  sped  along 
the  military 
road  to  Dar- 
danos,  pass- 
ing on  the 
way  the  wreck  of  the 
MesudiS.  The  Dardanos 
battery  was  as  completely 
Turkish  as  the  Hamidie 
was  German.  The  guns 
at  Dardanos  were  some- 
what more  modern  than 
those    at    Hamidie — they 


The  incidents  and  accidents  of  the  first  Dardanelles  bom- 
bardment, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Turks  and  their 
German  mentors,  have  received  little  or  no  attention  save  in 
this  narrative  of  Mr.  Morgenthau.  In  this  story  the  actual 
effects  of  the  French  and  British  naval  gimnery  are  shown, 
and  attention  is  drawn  to  a  point  which  is  characteristic  of  all 
modern  naval  warfare — the  extreme  difficulties  attendant  on 
long-range  gunnery,  and  the  enormous  expenditure  of  ammu- 
nition that  is  needed  to  deal  effectively  with  an  apparently 
easy  target,  even  when  effective  co-unter-work  is  impossible. 


were  the  Krupp  model  of 

1905.  Here  also  was  stationed '  the  only  new  battery 
which  the  Germans  had  estabhshed  up  to  the  time  of 
my  visit ;  it  consisted  of  several  guns  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  German  and  Turkish  warships  then 
lying  in  the  Bosphorus.  A  few  days  before  our  inspection, 
the  Allied  Fleet  had  entered  the  Bay  of  Erenkeui,  and  had 
submitted  Dardanos  to  a  terrific  bombardment,  the  evidences 
of  which  I  saw  on  every  hand.  The  land  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  about  seemed  to  have  been  completely  churned  up; 
it  looked  like  photographs  I  had  seen  of  the  battle-fields  in 
France.  The  strange  thing  was  that,  despite  all  this  punish- 
ment, the  batteries  themselves  remained  intact ;  not  a 
single  gun,  my  guides  told  me,  had  been  destroyed. 

"After  the  war  is  over,"  said  General  Mertens,  "we  are 
going  to  establish  a  big  tourist  resort  here,  build  a  hotel, 
and  sell  relics  to  you  Americans.  We  shall  not  have  to  do 
much  excavating  to  find  them — the  British  Fleet  is  doing 
that  for  us  now." 

This  sounded  like  a  passing  joke ;  yet  the  statement  was 
literally  true.  Darda- 
nos, where  this  em- 
placement is  located, 
was  one  of  the  famous 
cities  of  the  ancient 
world ;  in  Homeric 
times  it  was  part  of  the 
principality  of  Priam. 
Fragments  of "  capitals 
and  columns  are  still 
visible.  And  the  shells 
from  the  Allied  Fleet 
were  now  ploughing  up 
many  relics  which  bad 
been  buried  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  One  of 
my  friends  picked  up  a 
water-jug  which  had 
perhaps  been  used  in 
the  days  of  Troy.  The 
effectiveness  of  modern 
gunfire  in  excavating 
these  evidences  of  a 
long  lost  civilisation  was 
striking  —  though  un- 
fortunately the  relics 
did  not  always  come  to 
the  surface  intact. 

The  Turkish  generals 
were  extremely  proud  of 
the  fight  which  this  Dar- 
danos battery  had  made 
against  the  British 
ships.  They  would  lead 
me  to  the  guns  that  had 
done  particularly  good 
service,  and  pat  them 
affectionately.  For  my 
benefit,  Djevad  called 
out  Lieutenant  Hassan, 
the  Turkish  officer  who 
had  defended  this  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  little 
fellow,  with  jet-black 
hair,  black  eyes,  ex- 
tremely modest  and 
almost  shrinking  in  the 
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presence  of  these  great 
generals.  Djevad  patted 
Hassan  on  both  cheeks, 
while  another  high  Turkish 
officer  stroked  his  hair ; 
one  would  have  thought 
that  he  was  a  faithful  dog 
who  had  just  performed 
some  meritorious  service. 

"It  is  men  like  you  of 

whom    great    heroes    are 

made,"     said     General 

Djevad.    He  asked  Hassan 

to  describe  the  attack  and 

the  way  it  had  been  met.      The    embarrassed  lieutenant 

quietly  told  his  story,  though  he  was  moved  almost  to  tears 

by  the  appreciation  of  his  exalted  cliiefs. 

"There  is  a  great  future  for  you  in  the  army,"  said  General 
Djevad,  as  we  parted  from  this  hero.  , 

Poor  Hassan's  "future"  came  two  days  afterwards,  when 
the  Allied  Fleet  made  its  greatest  attack.  One  of  the  shells 
struck  his  dug-out,  which  caved  in,  killing  the  boy.  Yet  his 
behaviour  on  the  day  I  visited  his  battery  showed  that  he 
regarded  the  praise  of  his  general  as  sufficient  compensation 
for  all  that  he  had  suffered  or  all  that  he  might  suffer. 

I  was  much  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  Allied'  Fleet, 
despite  its  large  expenditures  of  ammunition,  had  not  been 
able  to  hit  this  Dardanos  emplacement.  I  naturally  thought 
at  first  that  such  a  failure  indicated  poor  marksmanship, 
but  my  German  guides  said  that  that  was  not  the  case.  All 
this  missfire  merely  illustrated  once  more  the  familiar  fact 
that  a  rapidly  manoeuvring  battleship  is  under  great  dis- 
advantage in  shooting  at  a   fixed  fortification.     But  there 

was  another  point  in-' 
volved  in  the  Dardanos 
battery.  My  hosts 
called  my  attention  to 
its  location ;  it  was 
perched  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  in  full  view  of 
the  ships,  forming  itself 
a  part  of  the  skyline. 
Dardanos  was  merely 
five  steel  turrets,  each 
with  a  gun,  approached 
by  a  winding  trench. 

"That,"  they  said, 
"is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to 
hit.  It  is  so  distinct 
that  it  looks  easy  ;  but 
the  whole  thing  is  an 
illusion." 

I  do  not  understand 
completely  the  optics  of 
the  situation ;  but  it 
seems  that  the  skyline 
creates  a  kind  of 
mirage,  so  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to 
hit  anything  at  that 
point,  except  by  acci- 
dent. The  gunner  might 
get  what  was  appar- 
ently a  perfect  sight, 
yet  his  shell  would  go 
wide.  The  record  of 
Dardanos  had  been  little 
short  of  marvellous.  Up 
to  March  i8th,  the  ships 
had  firtd  at  it  about 
4,000  shells.  One  turret 
had  been  hit  by  a 
splinter,  which  had  also 
scratched  the  paint ; 
another  had  been  hit 
and  slightly  bent  in ; 
and  another  had  been 
hit  near  the  base,  and 
a  piece  about   the  size 


THE   FORTIFICATIONS   OF   THE 
STRAIT 


During  his  tour  ot  Inspection  Mr.  Morgentliau  had  telescopic 
views  ot  the    British   and   French    fleet   cleared   (or   action. 
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These  guns  date  from  1905. 

garU  entered  the  War  and  Serbia  was  overwhelmed 

that  the  Germans  reinforced  the  Dardanelles.     Now 


of  a  man's  hand  had  been  knocked  out.  But  not  a 
single  gun  had  been  even  sHghtly  damaged.  Eight  men 
had  been  killed,  including  Lieutenant  Hassan,  and  about 
forty  had  been  wounded.  That  was  the  extent  of  the 
destruction. 

"It  was  the  optical  illusion  that  saved  Dardanos',"  one 
of  the  Germans  remarked. 

Again  getting  into  the  autpmobUe,  we  rode  along  the 
shore,  my  host  calling  my  attention  to  the  mine-fields,  which 
stretched  from 
Chanak  south- 
ward about 
seven  mUes.  In 
this  area  the 
Germans  and 
Turks  had  scat- 
tered nearly4oo 
mines.  They 
told  me  with  a 
good  deal  of 
gusto  that  the 
Russians  had 
furnished  a  con- 
siderable num- 
ber of  these 
destructive  en- 
g  i  n  e  s.  Day 
after  day  Rus- 
sian destroyers 
sowed  mines  at 
the  Black  Sea 
(entrance  to  the 
Bosphorus, 
hoping  that 
they  would  float 
down  stream 
and  fulfil  their 
appointed  task. 
Every  morning 
Turkish  and 
German  minesweepers  would  go  up,  fish  out  these  mines, 
and  place  them  in  the  Dardanelles. 

The  batterj'  at  Erenkeui  had  also  been  subjected  to  a 
heavy  bombardment,  but  it  had  suffered  little.  Unhke 
Dardanos,  it  was  situated  back  of  a  hill,  completely  shut 
out  from  view.  In  order  to  fortify  this  spot,  I  was  told, 
the  Turks  had  been  compelled  practically  to  dismantle  tha 
fortifications  of 
the  In  n,e  r 
Straits  —  that 
section  of  the 
stream  which 
extends  from 
Chanak  to 
Point  Nagara. 
This  was  the 
reason  why  this 
latter  part  of 
the  Dardanelles 
was  now  prac- 
tically unforti- 
fied. The  guns 
that  had  been 
moved  for  this 
purpose  were 
old-style  Krupp 
pieces  of  the 
model  of  1885. 

South  of 
Erenkeui,  o  n 
the  hills  border- 
ing the  road, 
the  Germans 
had  introduced 
an  '  innovation. 
They  had  found 

several  Krupp  howitzers  left  over  from  the  Bulgarian  war 
and  had  installed  them  on  concrete  foundations.  Each 
battery  had  four  or  five  of  these  emplacements,  so  that,  as 
I  approached  them,  I  found  several  substantial  bases  that 
apparently  had  no  guns.  I  was  mystified  further  at  the 
sight  of  a  herd  of  buffaloes — I  think  I  counted  sixteen  en- 
gaged in  the  operation — hauling  one  of  these  howitzers  from 
one  emplacement  to  another.  This,  it  seems,  was  part  of 
the  plan  of  defence.  As  soon  as  the  dropping  shells  indicated 
that  the  fleet  had  obtained  the  range,  the  howitzer  would 
be  moved,  with  the  aid  of  buffalo  teams,  to  another  concrete 
emplacement. 


FORT     DARDANOS 

It  was  not  until  Bui-    I    this  Strait  is  a^  completely  fortified  as  Heligoland. 


I 


Probably  all  the  fleets  of  the  world  could  not  force 
the  passage  with  its  present-day  fortiflcations. 


THE     BATTLESHIP     "AGAMEMNON" 
From  Turkish  headquarters  Hr.  Morgenthau  could  see  the  Plains  o(  Troy,'and,  out  at  sea,  the  "  Agamemnon.' 


"We  have  even  a  better  trick  than  that,"  remarked  one  of 
the  officers.  They  called  out  a  sergeant,  and  recounted  his 
achievement.  This  soldier  was  the  custodian  of  a  contrap- 
tion which,  at  a  distance,  looked  like  a  real  gun  ;  but  wluch, 
when  I  examined  it  near  at  hand,  was  apparently  an  elongated 
section  of  sewer  pipe.  Back  of  a  hill,  entirely  hidden  from 
the  fleet,  was  placed  the  gun  with  wliich  this  sergeant  had 
co-operated.  The  two  were  connected  by  telephone.  When 
the  command  came  to   fire,   the  gunner  in   charge  of  the 

howitzer  would 
discharge  h  i  s 
shell,  while  the 
man  in  charge 
of  the  sewer 
pipe  would 
burn  several 
pounds  of  black 
powder  and 
send  forth  a 
c  o  n  s  p  i  c  u  ous 
cloud  of  inky 
smoke.  Not  un- 
naturally, the 
Englishmen 
and  Frenchmen 
on  the  ships 
would  centre! 
all  their  atten- 
tion upon  that 
spot.  The  space 
around  this 
burlesque  gun 
was  pock- 
marked with 
shell  holes ;  the 
sergeant  in 
charge,  I  was 
told,  had  at- 
tracted more 
than  500  shots, 
while  the  real  artillery  piece  still  remained  intact  and 
undetected. 

From  Erenkeui  we  motored  back  to  General  Djevad's 
headquarters,  where  we  had  lunch.  Djevad  took  me  up  to 
an  observation  post,  and  there,  before  my  eyes,  I  had  the 
beautiful  blue  expanse  of  the  JEgesm.  I  could  see  the 
entrances  to  the  Dardanelles,  Sedd-ul-Bahr  and  Kum  Kale 

.  standing  like 
the  guardians 
of  a  gateway, 
with  the  rip- 
pling sunny 
waters  stretch- 
i  n  g  between. 
Naturally  rfhis 
prospect 
brought  to 
mind  a  thous- 
and historic 
and  legendary 
associations,  for 
there  is  probab- 
ly no  single  spot 
in  the  world 
more  crowded 
with  poetry 
and  romance. 
E  V  i  d  e  n  t  ly 
my  Turkish  es- 
cort. General 
Djevad,  felt  the 
spell,  for  he 
took  a  telescope 
and  pointed  at 
a  bleak  ex- 
panse. 
"Those  are  the  Plains  of  Troy,"  he  said.  "And  the  river 
that  you  see  winding  in  and  out,"  he  added,  "we  Turks  call 
it  the  Mendere,  but  Homer  knew  it  as  the  Scamander.  Back 
of  us,  only  a  few  miles  away,  is  Mount  Ida." 

Then  he  turned  his  glass  out  to  sea,  and  again  asked  me 
to  look  at  an  indicated  spot.     I  immediately  brought  within 
view  a  magnificent -English  warship,  all  stripped  for  battle, 
quietly  steaming  along  like  a  man  walking  on  patrol  duty. 
"That,"  said  General  Djevad,  "is  the  Agamemnon!" 
"Shall  I  fire  a  shot  at  her?"  he  asked  me. 
"Yes,  if  you'll  promise  me  not  to  hit  her,"  I  answered. 
(To  be  continued) 
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A  Long  War  Poem 

MR  MAURICE  HEWLETT'S  career  as  a 
writer  has  been  a  very  remarkable  one.  He 
made  a  vast  popular  success  twenty  years  ago 
with  The  Forest  Lovers,  followed  up  by  Richard 
Yea  and  Nay  and  The  Queen's  Quair.  He 
then  wrote  possibly,  twenty  novels,  varying  in  quality,  and 
several  books  of  verse — mostly  on  classical  subjects — which 
compelled  respect,  but,  save  in  patches,  not  enthusiasm.  Then, 
suddenly,  at  an  age  when  most  men  begin  to  flag  in  energy 
and  repeat  their  old  storiesrather  tiresomely,  he  produced  a 
long  poem.  The  Song  of  the  Plow,  unique  in  kind  and,  in  quahty, 
higher  than  anything  he  had  previously  written.  It  was  not  a 
solitary  flash ;  it  was  the  first  leap  of  a  new  fire.  In  The  Village 
Wife's  Lament  (Seeker,  3s.  6d.  net)  he  has  produced  a  poem 
shorter  and  in  quite  another  categorj.-,  which  would  have 
kept  his  name  alive  had  he  never  written  anything  else. 
♦  *♦♦•* 

The  subject  is  a  very  ordinary  and  very  obvious  one  ;  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  subjects  of  most  considerable 
poems  with  "stories"  in  them.  As  a  modern  poet  (Mr; 
Gordon  Bottomley)  has  said,  we  have  no  need  to  speculate 
as  to  what  the  epics  of  the  lost  Continent  of  Atlantis  were 
about  ;  they  were  about  a  man  who  gave  himself  for  his 
fellows,  a  woman  for  whom  men  fought,  a  man  who  wan- 
dered for  years  and  at  last  came  home.  The  categories  of 
tragedy  are  few :  it  is  in  form,  in  setting,  in  imaginative 
detail,  in  the  creation  of  new  characters  for  old  experiences, 
that  poets  show  their -individuahty.  Love  and  grief  are 
perpetual ;  new  stories  of  love  and  grief  we  shall  always 
have.  Mr.  Hewlett's  story  is  that  of  a  shepherd's  wife  whose 
man  goes  off  to  the  war,  leaving  her  with  a  child.  The  child 
dies ;  the  man  is  killed  ;  the  woman  is  left  alone,  and  tells 
her  story.  The  event  is  common  ;  the  subject  is  not  uncom- 
mon ;  but  no  one  has  told  it  so  well  before,  and  although  the 
war  and  its  results  have  produced  many  fine  lyrics  it  has 
produced  no  long  poem  which  compares  with  Mr.  Hewlett's. 
»  ♦  ♦  •  «  * 

The  story  might  be  told  baldly  and  unimaginatively ;  it 
might  be  told  melodramatically,  with  an  excessive  piling  up 
of  terrible  accessories  and  an  over-stressing  of  "the  pathetic 
fallacy."  There  are  living  poets  who  might  between  them 
have  fallen  into  both  these  errors.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  taken 
the  middle  and  the  best  path.  He  does  not  introduce  an 
unrealistic  and  stagy'  violence,  and  he  does  not  use  the  story 
as  a  mere  hook  on  which  to  hang  crimson  flowers  of  extrava- 
gant language.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  restrict 
himself  to  words  that  his  village  wife  might  have  used  and 
conceptions  she  might  have  grasped.  "  I  have  put,"  he  says, 
"into  the  mouth  of  my  village  wife  thoughts  which  she  may 
never  have  formulated,  but  which,  I  am  very  sure,  lie  in  her 
heart,  top  deep  for  any  utterance  but  that  of  tears."  In 
other  words,  he  has  used  his  imagination  ;  formulated  for 
his  heroine  things  that  she  could  not' formulate,  but  only 
feel ;  endowed  her  with  his  own  perceptions  and  language. 
It  is  the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do  ;  after  all,  neither  a 
village  wife  nor  anybody  else  talks  in  rhymed  verse,  and 
even  the  baldest  poetry  is,  in  a  sense,  artificial.  The  test  is 
whether  or  not  the  reader  is  "pulled  up." 

♦  «♦»*» 

It  is  not  an  easy  poem  from  which  to  quote  ;  the  poet  has 
Ijeen  too  centred  upon  his  theme  ;  too  contemptuous  of  the 
merely  decorative  detail.  All  the  elementary  emotions  of 
motherhood  and  wifehood  are  exposed,  and  truthfully  ;  but  at 
a  length  too  great  to  admit  of  example  here.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  do  less  than  quote  several  stanzas  in  succession  ; 
and  these  might  be  chosen  from  anywhere,  from  the  scenes 
of  girlhood,  from  the  extraordinarily  vivid  sketch  of  domestic 
service  in  town  and  on  a"farm,  or  from  the  last  outburst  of 
the  extreme  abandonment  of  grief.  I  will  take  them  from 
that  section  which  shows  the  war  invading  the  remote 
countrj'side  ;  the  men  talking  ;  the  young  men  gradually, 
for  motives  nobler  than  they  could  say,  going  : 

But  as  the  tide  crawls  to  his  full 

Without  your  knowing. 
Invading  rock  and  filling  pool. 

Endlessly  flowing  ; 
Lo,  while  you  sit  and  look  at  it. 

Idle,  little  thinking, 
The  flood  is  brimming  at  your  feft. 

Lipping  there  and  winking — 


The  very  same  the  Great  War  grew  ; 

Like  a  flowing  tide 
It  spread  its  channels  thro'  and  thro' 

The  quiet  countryside. 
One  day  you'd  stop  :   a  poster  up. 

And  Lord,  how  it  glared  ! 
The  next  there'd  be  a  very  crop. 

And  not  a  body  stared. 

And  then  the  lorries  flung  along       , 

By  ones  and  twos,  and  then 
In  snaky  line  some  twenty  strong. 

Full  of  shouting  men. 
They  made  me  blench  with  noise  and  stench, 

But,  more,  I  do  believe. 
To  know  them  gaining  inch  by  inch 

The  earth  whereby  we  live. 

So  faded  fast  the  painted  past 

Beneath  the  mist  of  war  ; 
One  could  not  think  life  had  been  cast 

.  In  sweet  lines  before 
There  was  no  Ust  in  that  red  mist 

For  love  or  wholesome  breath. 
But  making  rage  our  staple  grist 

Wejground  the  dust  of  death. 

'  Our  men  held  talk  among  themselves, 

(    But  said  little  to  we  ; 
And  soon  they  went  by  tens  and  twelves 

Soldiers  to  be. 
I  knew  how  'twould  be  from  the  first, 
I  think  my  heart  could  tell  ; 
^  I  loved  a  man  who  never  durst 

Not  do  well. 

Now  I  have  quoted  it  I  feel  I  should  have  quoted  something 
else,  something  to  show  the  tensity  of  the  feeling,  the  beauty 
of  the  slight  background,  the  proportion,  and  the  frequent 
exquisite  music  of  the  poem.  But  the  thing  is  a  whole, 
and  whatever  had  been  quoted  I  should  have  felt  the  same 
dissatisfaction. 


At  the  end.  Mr.  Hewlett  appends  a  "Note,"  explaining 
that  the  poem  is  dramatic,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  supposed 
answerable  for  all  that  it  expresses.  "My  own  convictions- 
about  aggressive  war  are  very  much"  those  of  my  village 
wife.  Of  defensive  war,  of  war  to  save  the  lives  of  our 
children,  of  war  to  save  humanity  itself,  there  cannot  be 
two  sane  opinions :  that  is  a  pious  duty  forced  upon  us  : 
but  it  becomes  every  day  more  inconceivable  to  me  how 
men  can  engage  in  the  other  kind  of  war."  "The  village 
wife  knows  nothing  of  Germans,  however,  and  her  reproaches 
strike  at  the  heart  of  mankind.  .  .  .  Let  us  learn  to  look 
war  in  the  face,  and  while  the  blood  is  cold,'  so  that  we  may 
know  what  we  are  meaning  to  do."  Those  to  whom  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's meaning  is  self-evident  and  those  to  whom  his  opinions 
were  previously  known,  may  think  such  a  commentary  on  a 
dramatic  work  superfluous.  But  it  is  obvious  why  he  has 
written  it.  There  are,  over  and  above  the  small  minority  of 
people  who  (usually  from  a  distance)  enjoy  war  and  think  it  the 
only  thing  that  makes  life  worth  living,  a  great  many  who, 
from  thnidity  or  bad  logic,  suspect  every  man  who  emphasises 
the  terrible  side  of  the  war  whilst  it  is  in  process  of  deliberately 
sapping  the  national  will  to  go  on.  They  are  afraid  that  if 
the  truth  is  told  the  nation  will  collapse  out  of  sheer  horror. 
It  ie  to  them  clear  that  we  should  pretend  not  to  know  the 
agony  and  filth  of  the  battle-field,  the  broken  lives  at  home. 
The  effort  at  concealment  at  this  stage  is^of  course,  ridiculously 
futile  ;  but  even  were  it  not,  the  attitude  is  surely  a  false 
one.  Our  resolution  does  not  need  to  be  supported  bv 
suppressions  and  lies ;  we  do  not  need  to  forget  what  war  is 
like  to  resist'  the  spirit  of  war  incarnate  ;  and  the  greatest 
testimony  to  the  justice  of  our  cause  is  the  fact  that  the 
war  has  been  supported  by  a  multitude  of  men  and  women 
who  hated  war,  who  knew  what  it  was  like,  and  who  were 
aware  of  what  it  would  bring  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fellows.  It  is  the  worst  of  mistakes  to  leave  those  who 
would  have  given  the  Germans  a  walk-over  a  monopoly  of 
pity,  of  sympathy,  and,  in  this  one  regard,  of  truth.  What- 
ever the  war  is  like,  whatever  its  origins  and  its  rights,  men 
are  killed,  and  the  simple  wives  of  simple  husbands  must  be 
overwhelmed  by  their  losses,  and  revolt,  even  unreasoningly, 
against  the  bestial  machinery  that  has  ruined  their  lives. 
This  Mr.  Hewlett  has  seen. 
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The  Reader's  Diary 


Recent  Novels 

THE  hero  of  Simpson  of  Snell's,  by  Mr.  William 
Hewlett  (Skeffington,  6s.  net),  is  an  invoicing 
clerk,  who  is  launched  on  a  career  by  the  purchase 
of  a  briUiant  necktie,  which  either — it  is  obscure, 
even,  to  Simpson — expresses  the  temperament  of 
its  wearer  or  confers  the  gift  of  a  temperament  on  him.  In 
due  course,  Simpson  becomes  a  ledger-clerk  at  two  pounds 
a  week,  and  the  husband  of  a  wife  who  is  still  attached  to  a 
former  faithless  lover,  and  bound  to  him  by  the  child  he  has 
given  her.  Thus  great  events  from  little  causes  spring — 
even  in  Peckham  and  the  City. 

Mr.  Hewlett  is  a  novelist  who  handles  well-worn  situations 
in  an  unambitious  but  fresh  and  agreeable  manner.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  anything  very  new  in  Mr.  Paradise, 
the  elderly  expansive  actor,  who  aspires  to  play  "  Hamlet, " 
in  Otley,  the  rascally  young  man  of  good  family,  who  is  sent 
into  Snell's  office  after  expulsion  from  school,  and  seduces 
the  typist,  Nancy,  or  even  in  Simpson  himself,  simple,  honest, 
ignorant,  aspiring,  and  "a  true  gentleman"  at  bottom,  who 
forsakes  his  own  love  for  the  chivalrous  purpose  of  making 
Nancy  an  honest  woman.  The  ingredients  are  not  new, 
and  the  pudding  is  of  a  recognised  type ;  but  it  passes  the 
test  of  eating  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  author  of  this 
sort  of  novel  can  hardly  help  patronising  his  hero  a  little; 
and  Simpson,  in  the  misadventures  of  his  search  for  tempera- 
ment and  "toniness,"  calls  for  humour  and  pity.  The 
patronising  tone  in  Miss  Elizabeth  Kirby's  Little  Miss  Mtcffet 
(Duckworth,  6s.  net)  is  rather  more  irritating.  Miss  Muffet 
was  brought  up  in  a  country  rectory,  and  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  in  with  the  works  of  the  modern  novelists,  which 
drove  her  to  seek  Life  and  London  and  the  Literary  Career. 
So  she  dined  with  a  stockbroker  in  a  private  room  at  the 
Caf^  Rouge,  and  played  at  bears  with  Philip  Hungerford, 
the  elderly,  famous,  and  emancipated  author  of  Emancipation, 
in  his  flat.  In  the  course  of  these  adventures,  she  found  that 
she  could  not  behave  like  Hungerford's  passionate  heroines, 
and  that  no  one  made  love  to  her  in  the  way  that  these  young 
ladies  were  entitled  to  expect.  So  she  confessed  to  a  bishop, 
and  fell  in  love  witli  a  doctor,  who  had  prescribed  a  rest-cure 
for  her  over-wrought  nerves.  Certainly  Miss.  Muffet  was 
silly  enough  to  deserve  all  the  patronising  condescension 
which  Miss  Kirby  bestows  on  her.  But,  after  all,  the  works 
'of  the  modem  novelists,  though  frequently  maudlin,  are 
hardly  as  maudlin  as  Miss  Kirby  represents  them  to  be ; 
and  their  dupes  cannot  often  be  so  childish  as  Miss  Muffet. 
.\s  a  satire,  the  book  is  forcible- feeble ;  and  it  is  written 
throughout  with  a  playful  superiority  that  grows  very 
annoying. 

The  works  of  "Bartimeus"  are  too  well  known,  perhaps, 
to  call  for  any  elaborate  comment  at  this  date ;  but  their 
re-issue  in  a  uniform  edition  is  a  welcome  event,  which  must 
be  noted.  The  three  volumes.  Naval  Occasions,  A  TalL  Ship, 
and  The  Long  Trick  (Cassell,  5s.  net  each)  certainly  make  a 
series  of  naval  pictures  which  stands  out  among  those  which 
haye  been  produced  in  great  plenty  by  the  war.  Naval 
Occasions  w'as  first  published,  happily  enough,  in  August, 
1914,  and  was  taken  up  eagerly  then  by  those  who  felt  that 
it  was  with  the  Navy  first  that  England  wheeled' into  the  line 
of  battle.  This  volume  deals  with  the  Navy  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  two  succeeding  volumes  show,  with  the  same  know- 
ledge, the  same  light  and  certain  touch,  the  same  power  of 
getting  an  atmosphere,  how  the  Navj'  adapted  itself  to  war 
conditions,  and  remained  the  same  service,  the  same  body 
of  men.  Si.nce  "Bartimeus"  became  popular,  we  have  had 
^  great  many  volumes  of  sketches  of  both  Army  and  Fleet. 
It  is  rarely,  however,  that  we  have  had  just  this  combination 
of  long  experience  and  a  literary  skill,  which  came  into  play 
naturally  and  was  not  matured  in  haste  by  an  overwhelming 
popular  demand.  The  sailors,  whose  jest  and  earnest  make 
up  two  collections  of  sketches  and  one  novel,  are  real  men, 
known  intimately  over  a  long  period.  "Bartimeus"  does  not 
set  down  a  superficial  account  of  their  qualities  and  peculiari- 
ties, as  though  they  were  some  strange  animals  of  whom  he 
had  made  a  hasty  survey.  Nor  does  he  foist  off  mere  types 
on  his  readers  for  the  gen"hine  thing.  His  Torps  and  the 
Indiarubber  Man  and  the  Young  Doctor  are  real  people, 
as  are  also  their  womenfolk  ;  and  their  adventures,  always 
varied,  often  exceedingly  funny  and  sometimes  touching, 
which  end  appropriately  with  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  are  real 
adventures.  In  their  new  shape,  they  should  add  to  their 
previous  popularity. 


An  Admiral's  Memoirs 

Some  Recollections,  by  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  (Murray, 
I2S.  net),  follows  "Bartimeus"  fitly.  Sir  Cyprian  has  had 
a  long  and  distinguished  career  of  public  service  which  ranges 
from  the  blockade  of  Archangel  in  the  Crimean  War  to  the 
Mesopotamian  Commission  in  1916  ;  and  the  Navy,  when  he 
first  joined  it,  was  organised  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
that  which  obtains  to-day.  Then,  when  a  captain  was  given 
a  ship,  it  was  left  to  him  to  find  his  own  crew  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  hoisted  his  pendant,  generallyon  a  boat-hook,  for  the 
ship  was  most  likely  mastless,  a  lively  private  recruiting 
campaign  followed,  with  posters  and  bargains  with  seamen 
.as  to  the  ratings  in  which  they  were  to  be  employed.  Sir 
Cyprian  gives  a  specimen  of  the  appeals  which  were  employed  : 

Come,  my  lads,  don't  be  silly. 

Pick  up  your  bags  and  join  the  Lily. 

a  couplet  not  inferior  to  the  inducements  composed  by  more 
expert  hands  in  recent  days.  Then,  also,  there  was  no 
general  uniform  for  anyone  under  the  rank  of  officer ;  and 
crews  were  dressed  according  to  the  fancy  of  each  individual 
captain,  who,  in  addition,  provided  the  crew  of  his  own  gig 
with  a  special  distinctive  uniform— in  one  case,  says  Sir 
Cyprian,  "a  sort  of  kilt  made  of  duck  and  reaching  nearly 
to  the  knee  like  that  worn  by  a  stage  pirate."  Thirty-three 
years  after  he  first  joined.  Sir  Cyprian  commanded  the 
Colossus,  the  first  ship  in  commission  which  was  armed  with 
i2-inch  breech-loading  gims  ;  and  his  gunnery-lieutenant  was 
Lord  Jellicoe.  Between  these  two  points  lies  a  store  of 
varied  and  entertaining  recollections,  too  many  and  too 
miscellaneous  to  be  summarised  here.  Sir  Cyprian  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  in  San  Francisco  just  after  the  Vigilance 
Committee  organised  a  rising  against  the  political  boss, 
Casey,  formed  an  army,  took  Casey  out  of  gaol,  where  he 
had  been,  placed  for.  safety,  and  hanged  him  out  of  hand. 
He  was  also  privileged  to  be  present  when  Prince  Wellington, 
heir  to  King  George  Tubuo  of  Tonga,  observed,  on  seeing  a 
new  mechanical  device  in  the  engine-room  :  "  How  small  is 
the  mind  of  man  !  How  great  are  its  works  ! "  Indeed,  his 
experience  of  the  intelligence  of  royalty  was  fortunate,  for 
he  records  also  hearing  from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  then 
commanding  the  Mediterranean  station,  "a  short  lecture 
on  the  equipment  of  lighthouses,  lightships,  and  illuminated 
buoys,"  which  he  found  "interesting  and  instructive" — 
perhaps  illuminating,  as  well. 

Dora  Sigcrson 

In  a  memoir  prefixed  to  Dora  Sigerson's  (Mrs.  Clement 
Shorter's)    volume   of   posthumous   poems,    The  Sad   Tears 
(Constable,   5s.  net),  Miss  Tynan  says  that  Dora  Sigerson 
attributed  her  breakdown  in  health  to  her  distress  at  the 
events  following  Easter  Week,  1916,  in  Dublin.    Certain  it  is 
that  these  pieces  betray  a  genuine  and  ungovernable  emotion — 
an  emotion  not  controlled  by  the  verse  in  which  it  is  partially 
expressed.    Thus  her  summary  of  "the  sad  years"  : 
Hands,  hands,  hands,  tearing,  grasping,  slaying. 
Cold,  stiff,  still,  soothing,  strangling,  praying, 
Feet,  feet,  feet,  running,  toiling,  stamping. 
Crushing,  killing,  falling,  stumbling,  tramping. 

is  almost  rather  the  raw  material  of  poetry  than  poetry 
itself — but,  still,  a  raw  material  of  real  value.  And  all 
Mrs.  Shorter's  work  has,  and  always  had,  this  quality  of 
roughness,  of  an  imperfect  finish,  which  makes  it  not  dis- 
appointing, but  intensely,  almost  painfully,  personal.  Her 
metres  jolt,  her  rhymes  are  faulty,  her  diction  is  sometimes 
awkward,  sometimes  very  loosely  fitted  to  the  thought.  Her 
poetry  is  like  a  smoky  fire,  through  which  sometimes,  as  if  by 
chance,  a  flame  strikes  fine  though  imperfect.  Such  are 
the  lines : 

I  saw  cliildren  playing,  dancing  in  a  ring. 
Till  a  voice  came  calling,  calUng  one  away ; 

With'sad  backward  glances  she  went  loitering. 

Hoping  they  would  miss  her  and  so  cease  to  play. 

Pettishly  and  pouting,  "'Tis  not  time  to  sleep." 
I    Sobbing  and  protesting,  slowly  she  did  go ; 
But  her  merry  comrades  they  all  run  and  leap, 
Feeling  not  her  absence,  heeding  not  her  woe. 

The  connoisseurs  of  well-turned  verse  will  not  care,  perhaps, 
for  this  work,  the  jottings  of  a  poet  who  never  troubled  to 
learn  to  write  ;  but  there  is  feeling  in  it,  and  feeling  sometimes 
poignantly  conveyed  by  its  own  intensity  and  even  its  own 
clumsiness.  Peter  Bell. 
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The  Theatre:  By  W.  J.  Turner 

At  a   Music   Hall 


FEELING  very  ill  from  the  effects  of  a  spy  play  the 
night  before,  I  determined  yesterday  to  go  to  one 
of  those  music-haUs  that  lie  in  the  shady  regions 
l)et\veen  the  West  End  and  the  suburbs,  and 
recover.  Owing  to  some  little  delay  in  finding  my 
meat-coupon  at  dinner,  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  selected 
"palace"  until  the  second  house  was  already  on  the  way. 
I  asked  for  a  stall,  and,  tendering  a  ten-shilling  note  I  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  from  the  way  the  waiter  had  bitten  it, 
I  received  eight  and  threepence  change.  I  was  told  that 
there  was  not  a  stall  vacant  just  then,  but  that  there  might 
be  at  any  moment.  Evidently,  I  thought,  people  come  in  . 
here  just  to  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  object  is  to 
drive  them  out  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  was 
hardly  a  cheering  idea ;  but  I  took  the  ticket  and  fought 
my  way  along  a  narrow  passage,  through  some  swing  doors, 
and  into  the  stalls.  I  say  into  the  stalls,  but  that  was  mere 
assumption  on  my  part,  for  all  I  could  see  was  the  backs  of 
necks.  Not  being  able  to  see  the  stage,  and  not  having 
a  paper,  I  took  out  my  theatre-ticket  to  read ;  there  was 
something  printed  on  it,  I  could  see  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  make  it  out  in  that  imitation  light,  so  I  managed  to  kill  a 
few  minutes  borrowing  a  match.  One  or  two  of  the  people 
I  asked  seemed  to  resent  being  interrupted  ;  but  I  got  one 
at  last,  and,  striking  it,  read:  "Buy  National  War  Bonds 
at  once."  Of  course,  I  put  it  back,  and  resumed  my  steady 
stare  into  my  neighbour's  neck.  Presently  some  old  lady, 
remembering  that  she  had  left  a  pot  on  the  gas  at  home, 
got  up  from  her  stall  with  a  yell,  and  dived  for  the  door. 
I  at  once  leapt  into  the  upholstered  seat,  and  sat  down. 

I  found  a  tortoiseshell  comb  on  my  lap  ;  evidently  I  had 
gathered  it  in  my  gradual  progression  to  my  seat.  Not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  it,  I  stuck  it  into  the  hair  of  a  lady 
in  front  of  nve,  and  gave  my  whole  attention  to  the  stage. 
It  was  number  9  on  the  bill,  though  the  second  house  had 
not  long  begun  ;  the  show  ended  with  nimiber  i.  I  heard 
a  man  in  the  next  row  say  that  this  is  done  to  confuse  German 
spies.  Be  that  as  it  may,  number  g  consisted  of  a  girl  at  a 
piano  in  a  pink  frock  and  a  man  in  evening  dress.  The  girl 
was  trying  to  smile  bewitchingly  at  the  man,  and  the  man 
was  trying  to  look  funny  ;  neither  succeeded — at  least,  not 
while  I  was  there.  He  then  sang  a  comic  song  about  the 
end  of  a  perfect  day,  and  showed  his  teeth.  Nobody  hooted 
him,  so,  greatly  encouraged,  he  went  on ;  ultimately 
he  went  off.  I  took  this  man  to  be  a  comedian  ;  but  it 
appears  I  did  him  an  injustice,  for,  as  the  curtain  was  going 
down,  I  felt  that  my  left  ankle  was  wet.  At  first,  I  thought 
that  my  stall  might  be  poised  over  some  pond  that  had  been 
forgotten  when  the  theatre  was  built,  but,  looking  up,  I  saw 
that  tears  were  dropping  from  my  neighbour's  eyes.  I  can 
hardly  think  it  was  private  domestic  grief,  for  it  ceased  as 
soon  as  the  next  number  started.  It  was  very  embarrassing 
while  it  lasted  because,  being  naturally  of  an  affectionate 
disposition,  I  wanted  to  comfort  her.  Luckily,  there  was  no 
mistake  about  the  next  man,  who  was  down  on  the  bill  as 
"The  Frisky  Lad."  He  was  quite  an  amusing  bird,  in  a 
mild  sort  of  ,way,  with  long  yellow  hair,  which  he  told  us 
hprses  always  mistook  for  straw.  I  laughed  heartily  at  this  ; 
I  do  not  know  why.  ,He  carried  the  handleof  a  walking- 
stitk  ;  the  rest  of  it,  he  said,  he  had  lent  to  some  ohe.  After 
prancing  about  the  stage,  he  sang  the  following  song  : 
Mary  had  a  little  Iamb  who  followed  her  all  day. 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went  the  lamb  was  sure  to  pay, 
And  when  she'd  gathered  all  his  wool  she  sent  the  lamb  away, 
And  now  she's  got  another  leg  of  mutton  so  they  say. 

This  is  the  sort  of  song  that  everybody  seems  to  understand. 
I  looked  at  my  neighbour  to  see  whether  she  would  laugh 
or  cry  ;  a  tear  came  into  one  eye  at  the  thought  of  the  little 
lamb  that  was  sent  away,  but,  happily,  the  leg  of  mutton 
wiped  away  the  tear.  We  came  now  to  number  7  .which  was 
down  on  the  bill  as  "Intermezzo."  A  fat  man,  a  man  with 
plenty  of  mezzo,  crawled  laboriously  from  out  of  a  heap  of 
music-stands  in  the  orchestra,  and  painfully  made  his  way 
to  the  conductor's  seat.  He  had  two  hairs  brushed  carefully 
across  the  top  of  his  head,  and  a  black  moustache.  He  waved 
one  fat  white-gloved  hand  expressively  at  a  barmaid  in  a 
box,  seized  his  baton,  and  placed  his  other  hand,  with  a 
slight  sigh,  on  his  waist,  and  gave  the  beat.  Perspiring,  he 
chased  the  orchestra  through  the  selection,  got  up  with 
difficulty,  bowed,  and  disappeared.  The  rest  of  the  orchestra 
vanished  as  by  magic.    Music-hall  orchestras  are  all  the 


same.  They  consist  of  one  man,  the  first  fiddle,  in  evening 
dress  ;  one  man,  the  drummer,  in  a  dinner  jacket  and  a  pair 
of  corduroy  trousers;  another  man,  generally  the  flute,  in 
brown  tweeds  ;  and  the  others  in  dark  serge.  They  always 
look  frightfully  depressed  ;  I  suppose  it  is  the  thought  of  the 
vast  crowd  that  has  paid  to  get  in  which  depresses  them. 

After  the  Intermezzo  came  Miss  Ethel  Levey.  Miss  Levey 
has  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  music-hall  star  ;  but  she 
is  often  very  dull.  She  excels  in  character  studies  6i  a 
brutal  Cockney  type.  One  of  her  songs>  "Me  and  My  Girl," 
in  which  one  of  these  fellows  is  describing  in  imagination  his 
wedding-day,  with  the  parson  waiting  for  him  and  all  the 
world  a  mere  background  for  him,  was  extraordinarily  good, 
and  almost  unbearably  repulsive.  It  was  far  and  away  the 
best  thing  on  the  programme ;  but  her  second  song — some- 
thing about  a  message  from  the  U.S.A. — was  just  sham 
patriotic  blither.  It  might  have  even  been  made  charming, 
sung  in  a  dainty,  naive  manner,  by  a  young  English  girl ; 
but  was  merely  dull  and  ridiculous  in  the  heavy,  Oriental 
style  of  Miss  Levey.  I  suppose  Miss  Levey's  difficulty  is  in 
getting  good,  suitable  songs.  That  has  always  been  the 
stumbling-block  of  the  music-hall  artist,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  am  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the  really  first-class  music- 
hall  star  will  almost  of  necessity  be  the  writer  of  his  own 
songs ;  if  he  has  to  rely  on  getting  them  written  for  him 
he  may  go  years  without  getting  a  good  one  in  his  particular 
style.  The  subject  of  music-hall  songs  is  an  interesting  one. 
I  shall  deal  with  it  at  length  on  some  future  occasion.  All 
I  wish  to  point  out  now  is  that  many  good  songs  have  been 
wasted  on  good  artists  whose  personality  they  did  not  suit, 
and  that  many  a  song  that  seemed  nothing  in  itself  has 
appeared  quite  remarkable  when  the  right  person  has  got 
hold  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  right  'song 
and  singer,  but  also  of  the  right  costume  and  surroundings. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  I  was  told  once  by  a  music-hall 
manager  of  a  girl  who  was  engaged  by  them  for  a  week  from 
some  provincial  hall,  and  who  was  to  make  her  first  appear- 
ance with  them  on  a  Monday  night.  Late  on  the  Monday 
afternoon  she  drove  up  to  the  office  and  explained  in  great 
distress  that  her  luggage  had  failed  to  arrive,  and  with  it 
the  elaborate  costume  she  always  wore  for  her  turn.  She 
could  not  possibly,  she  said,  go  on  without  it.  The  manager 
told  her  she  would  have  to  appear,  if  it  was  only  in  boots. 
She  went  on  that  night  in  a  plain  black  walking  frock,  and 
was  a  huge  success ;  so  great  that  they  put  her  higher  up  in 
the  bill.  The  next  night,  her  luggage  still  not  ha\'ing arrived, 
she  went  on  again  in  the  same  frock,  and  repeated  her  success. . 
On  the  third  night  her  luggage  arrived,  and  she  wore  her 
usual  elaborate  costume ;  she  was  a  dead  failure.  People 
who  think  that  good  music,  wit,  and  intelligence  are  wasted 
on  music-hall  audiences  might  well  reflect  on  that  story,  which 
prove*  that  subtlety  is  not  by  any  means  lost  in  a  music  hall. 
\Vhat  kills  subtlety,  and,  in  fact,  all  intelligence,  is  excessive 
size  of  building,  which  makes  it  impossible  ior  any  artist  to 
do  himself  justice.  Places  like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Albert 
Hall  are  only  fit  for  spectacular  shows.  At  their  immense 
distances  all  faces  look  alike.  Acting  is  impossible ;  you 
can  only  bellow  and  knock  over  chairs.  At  present, 
some  of  the  best  music-halls  in  the  world  are  in  France,  at 
the  front.  Four  years  of  war  has  done  more  to  educate  the 
British  public  in  the  Army,  musically,  than  all  the  fojty 
years  that  preceded  it.  No  one  who  has  not  been  there  can 
imagine  the  extraordinary  vogue  of  part-singing.  The  amount 
of  talent  is  remarkable ;  and  I  was  not  astonished  when  I 
discovered  that  the  next  turn  on  my  programme  was  pro- 
vided by  a  concert  party  on  leave  from  one  of  the  divisions 
in  France.  Two  men  in  tin  hats,  one  a  sentrj',  sang  "Watch- 
man, What  of  the  Night ! ",  an  old-fashioned  but  pretty 
duet ;  this  was  greatly  applauded.  At  this  moment  my 
neighbour  started  weeping  again.  It  gave  me  rather  a  shock, 
because  some  time  before  she  had  unwrapped  from  a  pile  of 
browTi-paper  about  a  pound  of  toffee,  and  I  thought  she  had 
settled  down  for  the  night ;  however,  there  she  was,  with  a 
lump  of  toffee  sticking  out  of  one  cheek  and  tears  streaming 
down  the  other.  I  stuck  it  as  long  as  I  could,  but  at  last  my 
native  tenderness  prevailed.  Soothingly,  I  half  stretched  out 
my  hand,  and  was  about  to  murmur  "My  dear  madam,  is  it 
the  night  or  the  watchman  you  are  afraid  of  ?  "  when,  utterly 
mistaking  my  intention,  she  pushed  a  huge  lump  of  sticky 
toffee  into  the  palm  of  my  hand.  My  heart  almost  stopped 
beating.    Then,  furtively,*  I  went  out. 
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The  Financial  Front  :  By  Hartley  Withers 


HUMAN  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  the  continued  story  of  AlHed 
successes  would  produce  an  outburst  of  rather 
extravagant  optimism  in  the  City.  As  long  as 
it  produces  the  right  results,  optimism  is  among 
the  very  few  things  in  which  extravagance  can  nowadays 
be  encouraged  ;  but  some  of  the  wiser  heads  are  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  an  outburst  of  cheery  speculation  in 
shipping  and  industrial  ventures  will  be  good,  in  the  end,  for 
those  who  have  been  indulging  in  it  so  heartily  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  Speculation  in  the  old-fashioned  sense  of 
the  word,  when  people  bought  lines  of  stocks  and  shares 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for,  trusting  to  the  usual 
facilities  for  carrying  them  over  until  they  took  their  profit 
(or  protected  a  loss)  is  not  nowadays  supposed  to  exist. 
All  dealings  are,  ostensibly,  for  "cash"  ;  but  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation is  often  possible  of  the  meaning  of  this  phrase, 
and  enthusiastic  punters  can  find  several  days  in  which  to 
produce  their  own  or  somebody  else's  money  to  make  good 
their  purchases.  And  those  who  enjoy  good  credit  can 
sometimes  get  accommodation  from  bankers  to  enable  them 
to  take  up  securities  that  they  are  only  buying  in  the  hope 
of  a  rise,  and  not  by  way  of  permanent  investment. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  austere  moralist  in  finance, 
of  course,  it  is  everybody's  duty  to  put  every  possible  half- 
penny into  National  War  Bonds,  Treasury  Bills,  or  War 
Savings  Certificates,  these  being  the  only  channels  through 
which  our  money  can  go  straight  into  the  firing  line  in  support 
of  the  men  who  are  fighting  so  heroically  for  us.  For  anyone 
who  has  any  doubt  as  to  what  to  do  with  any  surplus  funds 
there  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  the  right  answer  to  his 
problem.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  plausibly  argued  by  stock- 
brokers that  the  speculator  who  buys  with  a  view  to  a  gambling 
profit,  keeps  a  free  market  open,  and  lets  out  holders  of  the 
securities  bought,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  any  other  form 
of  new  issues  on  offer,  any  money  that  goes  into  Stock  Ex- 
change securities  must  ultimately  find  its  way  into  War 
Bonds.  This  does  not  quite  necessarily  follow,  since,  in  spite 
of  all  the  restrictions  imposed  on  personal  luxury,  there  are 
still  a  good  many  ways  i,n  which  extravagance  can  be  in- 
dulged in  ;  and  it  is  rather  noticeable  that  since  we  entered 
on  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  many  people  have  let  themselves 
go  in  the  matter  of  holiday  travel  and  other  forms  of  relaxa- 
tion. If  they  have  earned  it  by  earlier  austerity,  and  if 
they  are  only  letting  go  with  a  view  to  getting  a  second  wfnd 
for  the  last  lap,  which  may  be  a  long  one,  well  and  good. 
But  it  will  be  a  very  great  mistake  if  people  imagme  that 
because  our  soldiers  are  carrying  all  before  them  at  the 
front,  we  have  any  justification  for  giving  up  any  self-sacrifice, 
if  any  that  we  make  at  home  can  be  so  described  when  com- 
parea  with  what  our  fighters  have  to  suffer.  All  through  the 
war  our  jinance,  both  public  and  private,  has  been  vitiated 
by  the  delusion  that  the  war  could  not  last  more  than  eight 
or  nine  months  at  the  outside.  Nowadays  we  seem  to  have 
learnt  a  little  wisdom,  and  many  of  the  most  incorrigible 
optimists  are  confining  themselves  to  the  view  that  another 
year  will  see  the  end  of  it.  Let  us  hope  that  they  are  right. 
But  if  we  think  that  we  are  therefore  entitled  not  to  bother 
any  more  about  the  financial  side  of  things,  and  take  to 
spending  our  money  just  as  we  like  (or  can),  we  shall,  literally 
and  actually,  help  to  retard  the  day  of  victory,  and  perhaps 
even  jeopardise  it.  For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
this  question  of  war  finance  is  not  one  of  money,  but  of  the 
goods  that  are  behind  tie  money  and  controlled  by  it — 
diverted  by  its  power  into  the  right  or  wrong  channel.  If  we 
spend  our  money  on  War  Bonds  it  goes  into  goods  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  need  ;  if  we  spend  it  on  ourselves  it  goes 
into  goods  that  we  think  we  need,  and  thereby  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Army  and  Navy  to  get  the  goods  that  . 
they  need,  and  must  have  for  victory  ;  because  the  supply 
of  goods  is  at  all  times  limited,  and  is  more  so  than  ever  now, 
with  so  many  millions  of  the  flowers  of  our  manhood  in  the 
fighting  line  or  in  training.  Every  time  that  we  set  anybody 
to  work  for  us  (which  we  do  almost  every^  time  we  spend 
money  on  anything)  we  reduce  the  supply  of  laboiu-  that  is 
available  for  the  nation's  needs.  When  we  all  go  jaunting 
off  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  for  change  of 
air  (though  we  could  get  quite  enough  of  it  within  a  fifty- 
mile  radius  of  our  doorsteps)  we  make  demands  on  the 
country's  coal  stock,  every  ton  of  which  will  be  wanted  this 
winter  for  Army  and  Navy  purposes,  and  for  keeping  us  and 
our  Allies  warm  enough  to  get  through  the  work  that  has 
to  be  done.     And  so  on  all  round  the  industrialcirclc.     What- 


ever we  use  up  for  ourselves,  in  goods  or  labour,  there  is  less 
available  for  our  purposes  or  for  national  purposes  that  are 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  is  easy  to  argue  that 
whatever  we  do  the  Government  will  get  what  it  needs  for 
the  war,  and  that  even  if  we  do  not  lend  it  money  that  it 
requires  it  will  somehow  or  other  produce  it,  with  the  help 
of  the  printing  press,  or  by  banking  credits.  This  is  quite 
true,  up  to  a  point,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  money  that  has 
been  spent  on  the  war  has  in  fact  been  produced  by  these 
methods.  And  one  of  the  consequences  is  that  instead  of 
our  handing  over  money,  the  Government  makes  new  money, 
and  so  we  and  it  are  spending  against  one  another  in  a  limited 
market,  and  up  go  prices,  causing  a  state  of  feeling  which 
might  have  results  most  adverse  to  the  rapid  and  successful 
carrying  through  of  the  war  to  the  right  end. 

The  Urgency  of  War  Bonds 

Fi.is  danger  is  all  the  greater  every  day  that  the  splendid 
successes  of  the  Allied  armies  make  victory  seem  more  cer- 
tain, and  encourage  our  natural  human  frailty  (so  pleasant 
at  the  right  time  and  place)  to  think  that  the  effort  demanded 
from  us  at  home  is  not  quite  as^great  as  it  was.  "Conscious 
as  we  are  of  one  another's  faihngs,"  we  express  astonished 
horror  at  the  bad  time-keeping  of  some  of  the  coal  miners. 
What  about  the  bad  time-keeping  of  the  well-to-do  in  the 
matter  of  subscriptions  to  War  Bonds  ?  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  wants  25  millions  a  week,  and  even  if  he  gets 
them  he  will  not  nearly  cover  his  deficit,  whjch  will  be  some 
2,000  millions  for  the  financial  year,  but  will  have  a  big  gap 
to  fill  by  borrowing  abroad  and  other  objectionable  devices. 
In  many  recent  weeks  he  has  been  getting  less  than  20  millions. 
Those  were  holiday  weeks,  and  it  says  much  for  the  untiring 
effort  of  the  War  Savings  Committee  that  the  sales  did  not 
fall  off  more  than  they  did.  Nevertheless,  it  is  high  time  to 
remember  that  this  great  war  for  liberty  and  justice  was  not 
invented  in  order  to  enrich  civilians  through  high  wages  and 
high  profits  while  their  brothers  are  dying  for  the  noblest 
cause  that  ever  was  fought  for  ;  and  that  though  we  certainly 
cannot  secure  victory  by  making  ourselves  miserable,  'we  may 
help  to  save  the  lives  of  better  men  than  ourselves  by  giving 
thought  to  our  financial  responsibility. 

Our  American  cousins,  fortunate,  as  usual,  in  having  the 
mistakes  of  the  Old  World  before  them  as  a  model  of  what 
to  avoid,  are  conducting  the  operations  of  their  financial 
front  on  sounder  lines.  They  have  throughout  worked  on 
the  belief  that  they  were  entering  on  a  long  war,  and  have 
imbued  their  public  with  that  conviction  ;  and  they  are 
already,  though  only  in  the  second  year  of  it,  raising  a  larger 
proportion  of  war  cost  by  taxation  than  we  are  in  our  fifth, 
though  we  have  done  much  better  in  that  respect  than  any 
of  the  European  Powers  at  war.  This,  as  even  the  Germans 
are  beginning  to  admit,  is  the  real  test  of  war  finance,  for  the 
borrowing  policy,  though  pleasanter  in  appearance  while  the 
war  goes  on,  leaves  awkward  problems  behind  it.  The  German 
theory  of  war  finance — borrowing  during  the  war  and  repay- 
ment at  the  end  of  it  through  an  indemnity  imposed  on 
defeated  enemies — is  quite  nice  if  it  works ;  but  this  time, 
when  they  will  find  themselves  faced  by  a  justly  severe  y 
claim  for  "reparation"  in  Belgium  and  France  and  elsewhere,  \ 
they  will  find  that  there  is  something  very  wrong  with  the 
system,  especially  in  view  of  the  wanton  damage  that  they 
are  doing  in  their  retreat.  And  yet  the  Allied  victories  are 
said  to  be  causing  a  boom  on  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  Bourses, 
because  they  are  bringing  peace  nearer  !  But  the  Americans, 
according  to  a  recent  telegram  from  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  are  bringing  in  a  Revenue  Bill  "  framed 
to  produce  £1,600,000,000  or  more — double  that  which  was 
raised  by  taxation  last  year,  and  rather  more  than  half  of 
what  it  is  planned  to  raise  in  war  loans."  Both  we  and, 
America  had  a  Peace  Budget  of  about  200  milHons.  We, 
after  nearly  four  years  of  war,  had  last  April  a  War  Budget 
(which  some  of  us  thought  a  tremendous  achievement) 
framed  to  produce  in  revenue  842  millions — not  nearly 
half  the  2,130  millions  left  to  be  rajsed  by  borrowing  during 
the  present  financial  year.  We  have  to  remember,  in  justice 
to  ourselves,  that  America  began  the  war  with  a  huge  bonus 
in  its  pocket  in  the  shape  of  profits  made  out  of  the  belliger- 
ents during  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  contest.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  distance  from  the  field  of  battle  makes 
it  all  the  harder  to  bring  home  war's  grim  necessities,  and 
makes  their  early  readiness  to  meet  so  high  a  proportion  of 
war  cost  out  of  revenue  a  wonderful  financial  achievement. 
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Pelmanism 


By  Admiral  Lord  Beresford,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O. 


At  the  invitation  of  the  Directors  I  have  investigated  the 
Pelman  System.  I  judge  it  from  the  experience  gained 
during  the  fifty  years  I  was  associated  with  the  training  of 
officers,  men,  and  boys  in  the  Royal  Navy.  The  old  sailing 
Navy  provided  the  finest  possible  mental  and  physical 
training.  It  taught  initiative,  presence  of  mind,  accurate 
observation,  habitual  defiance  of  danger,  ready  resource,  and 
an  extraordinary'  hardihood.  At  sea  a  man  holds  his  life 
on  the  condition  that  he  possesses  these  qualities.  Frequent 
emergencies  are  part  of  the  ordinary  routine,  and  the  penalty 
of  failing  to  meet  them  is  inevitable.  There  is  no  arguing 
with  a  gale  of  wind. 

Things  happen  oftener  at  sea  than  on  land.  There  are 
moments  when  they  happen  so  suddenly  that  there  is  no  time 
to  give  an  order,  and  a  man  must  act  instantly  on  his  own 
initiative,  and  act  rightly,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  old  sail  drill  and  seamanship  training 
were  extremely  rigorous.  Neither  the  modern  seaman  nor 
the  landsman  owns  any  conception  of  the  severity  of  sail 
drill  in  a  fleet,  in  which  each  ship  strove  to  outdo  the  other, 
and  in  which  many  a  man  lost  his  life  by  falling  from  aloft. 
The  emulation  inspired  by  the  competition  of  ship  with  ship 
in  the  Fleet  made  a  powerful  motive  for  exertion  and  smart- 
ness. There  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  anything  com- 
parable with  it  on  land.  Wlien  the  Navy  changed  from 
sail  to  steam  it  became  necessary  to  devise  other  methods 
to  train  the  seaman  to  smartness,  agility,  and  re- 
source. .  .  . 

Broadly  speaking,  the  character  and  the  abilities  of  the 
competent  seaman  enable  him,  should  he  leave  the  sea  and 
enter  a  shore  occupation,  to  learn  it  readily  and  to  achieve 
success  in  a  new  career.  Compared  with  the  conditions  which 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  face  and  the  difficulties  he 
habitually  solves  at  sea,  the  seaman  finds  life  ashore  a  much 
easier  business.  Now  if  we  reverse  the  case  and  send  a 
landsman  to  sea,  at  first  he  would  be  helpless.  . 

The  object  of  the  Pelman  System  is  to  enable  the  individual 
to  bring  all  his  powers  into  harmonious  action.  It  would  be 
true  to  say  that  to  enable  the  student  rightly  to  use  his 
native  abilities  is  the  6bject  of  all  education.  The  education 
of  the  sea,  which  is  the  system  I  know  best,  certainly  fulfils 
that  purpose.  Now  a  great  part  of  the  education  of  a  boy 
consists  in  learning  how  to  use  his  powers,  but  without 
knowing  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  set  to  learn  lessons  and 
perform  tasks  day  after  day,  the  use  of  which  he  often  fails 
to  perceive.  He  does  not  understand,  and  he  is  not  told, 
that  the  work  he  i^  made  to  do  teaches  him  how  to  use  his 
intellect.  He  thinks  that  education  consists  in  acquiring 
information,  in  which  very  often  he  takes  no  interest  what- 
ever. Nevertheless,  if  he  does  the  work  required  of  him  he 
learns  to  use  his  powers  unconsciously. 

The  Pelman  System  teaches  the  man  and  the  woman  both 
how  to  use  their  undeveloped  faculties,  consciously ;  and 
how,  consciously,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  ability  and 
the  knowledge  they  already  possess. 

Now  in  almost  every  person,  in  addition  to  imperfectly 
developed  faculties,  there  exists  a  reserve  of  latent  power 
;  and  ability,  of  which  the  individual  himself  is  usually  uncon- 
scious. It  exists  not  only  in  those  who  have  never  received 
an  adequate  education,  but  in  persons  of  high  education  and 
of  considerable  achievement.  In  the  course  of  ordinary  life 
it  is  often  observable  that  a  sudden  emergency  will  call  forth 
an  abihty  to  meet  it.  During  the  present  war,  for  instance, 
there  have  been  innumerable  examples  of  men  who  have 
done  what  they  never  dreamed  of  doing,  and  who  have 
achieved  what  they  would  have  thought  impossible.  Neces- 
sity, danger,  and  circimistance  have  forced  them  to  draw 
upon  their  reserve  powers. 

The  Pelman  System  teaches  how  consciously  to  develop  - 
and  employ  reserve  powers.  It  teaches,  first  of  all,  that 
their  existence  is  a  fact  ;  then  how  to  call  upon  them  and 
then  how  to  make  their  use  habitual.  Again,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  very  remarkable  ingenuity  of  the  system  that  it  applies 
to  the  uneducated  and  the  educated  alike.  The  man  of  slow 
intellect  will,  naturally,  find  the  course  more  difficult  than 
the  man  who  owns  a  high  degree  of  mental  capacity ;  but 
both  will  use  the  same  methods.  The  requisite  differentia- 
tion is  made  in  the  help  given  by  means  of  the  work-papers 
by  the  staff  of  the  Pelman  Institute.  The  answers  to  the 
questions  set  in  the  work-papers  enable  the  members  of  the 
staff  to  give  the  student  the  particular  advice  he  needs.  The 
work-papers  are  examination  papers,  the  answers  to  whose 


questions  reveal  to  what  purpose  the  student  has  read  the 
books  of  the  course  ;  but  they  are  more.  To  answer  the 
questions  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  use  not 
merely  his  memory,  but  his  reason ;  and,  therefore,  his 
answers  indicate  the  degree  of  his  mental  ability.  Hence  it 
is  that  a  student  may  fail  to  answer  a  single  question  correctly, 
yet  he  may  be  receiving  as  much  benefit  from  the  exercise  as 
a  student  who  correctly  answers  all  the  questions. 

The  Pelman  System  does  not,  except  incidentally,  impart 
information.  It  teaches  the  student  how  to  gain  the  informa- 
tion he  needs  in  the  quickest  way.  And  this  practical  ability 
is  not  acquired  by  learning  a  trick,  but  by  consciously 
observing  and  following  the  natural  laws  which  regulate  the 
mind.  The  information  in  question  may  be  practical  or 
theoretical ;  it  may  consist  in  technical  practice,  or  in  the 
results  of  observation,  or  in  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from 
books  ;   the  method  of  acquiring  it  is  the  same. 

And  the  Pelman  System  also  teaches  the  student  how  to 
retain  his  knowledge.  It  teaches  him  how  to  remember.  \  There 
are,  of  course,  certain  peculiar  defects  of  memory  which  no 
system  can  cure.  Nor  can  the  Pelman  System  restore  the 
failing  memory  of  old  age,  though  in  many  cases  the  course 
will  improve  it.  But,  apart  from  these  exceptions,  the 
system  produces  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  the  power 
of  memory.  What  is  called  a  bad  memory  is  usually  due 
rather  to  mental  indolence  than  to  mental  defect.  The 
Pelman  System  shows  the  student  how  to  overcome  that 
indolence,  and  also  teaches  various  methods,  based  upon  the 
natural  laws  of  association,  each  of  which  is  devised  to  apply 
to  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge  ;  as,  for  instance,  signalling, 
the  parts  of  a  ship,  identification  of  a  ship's  company,  histori- 
cal events  and  their  dates,  and  a  scries  of  miscellaneous  items. 

In  middle  life,  when  the  energy  of  youth  is  waning,  when 
the  illusions  of  youth  are  dissolving,  and  when  the  hopes  of 
youth  are  fading,  a  man  tends  to  relax,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  His  choice  is  determined,  and  the  incentive  of 
ambition  has  wasted  away.  Because  he  no  longer  makes  the 
effort  required  to  keep  him  in  condition  his  muscles  become 
soft,  his  chest  narrows,  his  shoulders  stoop,  his  latitude 
increases  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  longitude.  At  the 
same  time,  his  mental  processes  become  stereotyped ;  he 
becomes  insusceptible  to  new  ideas  ;  and  he  begins  to  lose 
initiative.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  always  advocated 
the  making  of  admirals  at  a  much  younger  age  than  the 
age  at  which  captains  are  promoted  under  the  present 
system. 

Now,  as  a  course  of  physical  training  and  continued  physical 
exercise  will  restore  the  middle-aged  to  bodily  efficiency 
and  enable  them  to  retain  vigour  and  agility  to  extreme 
old  age,  so  a  course  of  mental  training  and  continued  mental 
exercise  will  restore  the  middle-aged  to  mental  enterprise, 
perception,  and  initiative,  enabling  them  to  make  fiill  use  of 
that  experience  which  is  their  recompense  for  the  loss  of  their 
youth.  The  Pelman  System  provides  the  course  of  mental 
training  and  teaches  the  method  of  continued  exercises 
required. 

The  test  of  the  value  of  the  Pelman  System,  like  the  test^ 
of  the  value  of  any  other  system,  is  the  result.  What  is  the 
testimony  of  the  students  who  have  taken  the  Course  ? 
I  have  read  many  letters  written  by  students  when  they 
have  completed  their  course.  These  epistles  are  signed  by 
men  in  every  profession  and  trade,  and  in  every  rank  of 
them.  The  Services  contribute  liters  from  admirals  down 
ranks  and  ratings  to  ordinary  seamen  and  stokers,  and  from 
generals  to  privates,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  almost  without 
exception  these  documents  affirm  the  benefit  received  by 
the  \yriters  from  the  Pelman  Course  of  study. 

Many  of  the  letters  received  by  the  Pelman  Institute  from 
the  lower  deck  and  from  the  ranks  during  the  Course  begin 
with  an  apology  for  delay  in'  sending . their  work-papers. 
The  seaman  explains  that  just  as  he  was  sitting  down  in  his 
mess  to  the  work-  his  ship  was  ordered  to  sail,  and  he  has 
since  had  no  time  to  spare  by  day  or  by  night.  The  soldier 
says  that  just  as  he  was  lying  down  in  his  dug-out  and  engaging 
in  Pelmanism  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle  the  Boche 
attacked,  and  after  it  was  all  over  the  soldier  could  not  find 
his  papers.     But  they  stick  to  the  Course  in  spite  of  all. 

The  Pelman  Institute,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  does  not 
profess  to  work  miracles.  What  it  does  profess  to  accomplish 
is  to  enable  a  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  abilities  he 
already,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  possesses.  The  first 
condition  of  success  is  willingness  to  learn.    The  student 
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us  to  meet  immediate  require- 
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GRANT  AND  COCKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PICCADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 
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WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 
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Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  Cuns 
and  Rifles. 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be'  immediately 
issued;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 
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retained  and  increased  in  the  heavy  stress  of  war,  will  ensure  that 
the  B.S.A.  sportintr  and   match  rifles  and  guns  will  embody  all  the  features 
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Tiie  Lewis  Machine  Gun,  made  by  the      , 
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The  Vocal  Campaign 

FOR; weeks   we  have   been   referring   here   to   the 
imminence  of  a  "peace  offensive"  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale.     Our  enemies  now  see  that  defeat 
is  inevitable  ;  their  numerical  superiority  has  gone, 
the  submarine  war  has  definitely  failed,  the  moral 
of  their  people  is  fast  crumbling,  and  the  interposition  of 
America  has  made  the  end  of  the  war,  providing  it  is  fought 
to  a  real  decision,  a.  foregone  conclusion.    All  this  made  it 
reasonable  to  expect  a  peace  offensive ;   but  the  plans  of  the 
Germans  for  it  were  so  systematic  and  far-reaching  that  the 
Allied  Governments  possessed,  we  believe,  definite  evidence 
as  to  preparations  and  the  nature  of  the  temptations  which 
would  be  offered.    We  say  "temptations"  advisedly.    For 
the  r61e  of  Austria  and  Germany  is  purely  that  of  the  tempter. 
As  the  Kaiser  has  recently  explained,  there  is  an  unbridge- 
able gulf  between  the  ideals  of  the  two  sides  in  the  conflict ; '' 
and,  as  is  clear  from  our  War  Aims  (now  pretty  completely 
tabulated)   there  is   an  equally  unbridgeable   gulf  between 
the  notions  of  the'  two  sides  as  to  a  just  re-arrangement  of 
the  map.     Most  Englishmen  have  realised  this  at  one  time 
or  another ;    some  realise  it  aU  the  time ;    the  hope  of  the 
enemy  is  either  that  our  Government  should  be  tempted 
to  talk  and  give  him  time  for  further  military  preparations 
or,  better  still,  that  the  less  resolute  parts  of  the  Allied 
populations  should  be  tempted  to  say :    "Our  enemies  want 
peace.     Why  waste  further  blood  ?     Let  us  meet  them  in 
a  reasonable  frame  of  mind,"  and  that  in  this  way  a  large 
and  dangerous  cleavage  of  opinion  in  England  and  France 
should  be  brought  into  existence.     The  truth  is,  as  it  has 
always  been,  that  we  cannot  make  terms  with  an  unbeaten 
enemy.     The  fact  that  Austria  is  crying  out  for  terms  makes 
no  difference.     A  provincial  mayor  is  reported  to  have  said 
on  a  certain  occasion:    "I  propose  to  lean  neither  to  par- 
tiality on  one  side  nor  to  ImpartiaHty  on  the  other."     That 
sounds  very  judicious  and  fair ;    so  does  a  proposal  for  the 
belligerent  Powers  to  meet  on  equal  terms  and  discuss  a 
reasonable  settlement.     But  at  this  point  the  only  settle- 
ment we  could  have  in  mind  would  be  one  which  inclined 
"neither  to  injustice  on  one  side  nor  to  justice  on  the  other. " 
That  is  to  say,  an  unjust  peace  or  none. 

Austria 

We  are  always  surprised  on  these  occasions  by  the  ridicu- 
lous way  in  which  our  more  vacillating  papers  treat  Austria. 
The  Austrians  do  their  best  to  pose  as  people  who  are 
detached,  who  desire  nothing  out  of  the  war,  and  who  are 
anxious  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  real  contestants — the 


Allies  and  Germany.     This  is  done  ii>  order  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  Austria's  real   position  ;    and  many  Englishmen 
walk  straight   into  the  trap.    What   are  the  facts  ?    The 
facts   are   that   the   war   originated   immediatelj'   from    the 
anomalous    nature    of    the    Hapsburg    Empire ;     that    the 
Austrians  ar6  fully  as  guilty  as  the  Prussians  ;    and  that, 
although  it  is  imperative  that  we  break  the  military  power 
of  Prussia,  the^  territorial  changes  contemplated  in  our  pro- 
gramme  affect   Austria-Hungary   far  more   extensively'  (in 
Europe)  than  they  do  Germany.    There  is  Posen  and  there 
is  Alsace-Lorraine ;    even  if  Slesvig,   which  is  never  men- 
tioned,  be   added,  a  large  and   compact    Germany   is    left. 
Whether  or  not   a  German  Empire  would  remain  ;   in  what 
form   of  Confederation  the    "  German    Tribes "    would    be 
united ;  these  are  other  matters.    But  the  Dual  Empire  is  a 
congeries  of  peoples,  two  dominant  races  and  a  throne.     The 
Allies'   Austro-Hungarian   programme,    with   its   claims   on 
behalf  of  Rumania,  Italy,  and  Poland,  and  its  promises  to 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  implies,  if  it  docs 
not  in  terms  demand,  the  demolition  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire 
as  we  have  known  it.     How,  therefore,  can  people  accept 
Austria-Hungary  as  a  unit  with  which  we  can  negotiate  in 
the  present  position  of  things  ?     The  Bohemians  cannot  be 
"somewhat"  freed;    Italy  cannot  take  "a  half-way  house" 
in  the  Trentino ;    the  limbs  of  Austria  cannot  b^  partjally 
severed ;    and  the  Hapsburg  Government  cannot  conceiv- 
ably consent  to   any  concessions  which   matter.     Even  if 
Austria  "persuaded"  her  powerful  partner  to  "compromise." 
Austria    herself    would    remain,    the    nationality    problems 
would  remain,  and,  above  all,  the  bonds  between  Hapsburgs 
and  Hohenzollerns  would  remain.    Unless  the  subjects  of 
the  Dual  Empire  surprise  the  world  by  voluntarily  electing 
to  remain  within  its  frontiers,  that  "ramshackle  Empire" 
(Mr.  Lloyd  George's  phrase)  has  no  future  save  in  so  far  as 
'  it  may  be  presented  with  one  by  our  loose  grasp  of  our  own 
principles.     Its  rulers  and  those  of  Germany  know  this ; 
and  before  long  their  love  of  peace  will  get  more  and  more 
passionate '  and   ideaUstic,    and    their   willingness   to   make 
concessions  greater  and  greater.     In  the  end  we  shall  get  a 
public,  and  plausible,  and  detailed  offer. 

Silver  Scarcity 

We  notice  in  the  Times  a  complaint  about  "Scarcity  of 
Silver  Coin."  To  many  people,  of  course,  there  will  be  nothing 
new  about  this  scarcity  ;  it  was  noticeable,  and  even  acute, 
long  before  the  war.  But  the  general  scarcity  now  under 
notice  is  pecuhar  and  has  been  getting  pronounced  in  recent 
weeks.  It  is  suggested  that  if  it  continues  five-shilling 
currency  notes  may  be  issued.  We  doubt  whether  this  is 
necessary.  The  main  reason  for  the  great  demand  for  silver 
is  the  slowness  with  which  the  authorities  issue  new  Treasury 
Notes  in  place  of  those  which  are  long  past  their  prime. 
The  replacement  of  dirty  and  cnimpled  notes  is  not  now, 
we  believe,  half  so  thoroughly  and  rapidly  conducted  as  it 
was  a  year  or  two  ago.  Why,  we  do  not  know  ;  presumably 
either  for  economy's  sake  or  because  of  some  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Paper  Controller.  But  it  does  not  need  much 
demonstration  that  when  a  lot  of  begrimed  and  diminished 
paper-money  is  about  people  will  prefer  to  take  silver,  and 
also  will  make  a  point  of  getting  rid  of  their  paper  as  fast  as 
they  acquire  it.  Many  of  the  notes  in  circulation  have  a 
pronounced  tendency  to  curl  up  into  small  black  balls, 
indistinguishable  from  little  wads  of  miscellaneous  paper  ; 
this  is  especially  so  with  the  ten-shilling  notes,  most  of  which 
have  a  highly  disreputable  appearance,  suggesting  that  they 
have  spent  the  night  in  the  gutter.  There  are,  of  course,  no 
limits  to  the  possibility  of  using  paper  money.  Before  the 
Revolution,  the  Tsar's  Government  was  issuing  notes  foi; 
half  a  farthing,  and  after  the  Revolution  8,000  men  were 
employed  day  and  night  in  making  them.  Five-shilling  notes 
win  be  used  if  they  are  issued  ;  we  shall  not  have  the  option. 
But  if  they  can  be  avoided,  we  should  hke  to  avoid  them 
simply  on  grounds  of  personal  convenience  and  because, 
though  silver  may  collect  dirt,  at  least  it  does  not  so  con- 
spicuously show  it. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

The  Two  Threats  to  Enemy  Communications 
The  Significance  of  Ardennes 


THE  Americans  have  reduced  the  St.  Mihiel  sahent 
in  a  brilliant  and  extraordinarily  sharp  and  clean 
operation.  That  operation  has  not  been  effected 
for  itself  alone.  It  is  a  preliminary,  and  has  a 
meaning  for  the  future.  It  is  local,  but  has  a 
general  meaning.  What  is  that  meaning  ?  To  answer  that 
question  we  must  go  back  a  long  way  and  study  the  com- 
munications of  the  Germans  and  the"  Allies. 

When  the  trench  line  in  the  West  was  established  four 


irregularity  known  during  these  four  years  as  the  salient  of 
St.  Mihiel.  It  thrust  forward  a  point  which,  though  it  did 
not  reach  and  cut  the  main  eastern  railway,  brought  it  under 
gun-fire  ;  its  double  track  and  most  speedy  service  was  out 
of  action  between  Bar  le  Due  and  Commercv.  The  interrup- 
tion compelled  a  considerable  detour  of  traffic  in  support  of 
the  eastern  frontier  and  of  the  region  of  Nancy  by  small 
Unes  which  had  to  be  doubled,  and  by  the  loss  of  time  due 
to  such  a  diversion. 


years  ago,  the  strategical  elements  of  the  situation  on  the 
largest  lines  were  these.  There  was  a  double  front,  enemy 
and  Allied.  It  ran  in  the  shape  which  so  prolonged  and 
stationary  a  campaign  has- rendered  familiar  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Alps. 

On  the  Allied  side  the  backbone  of  the  position  was  a  great 
line  of  lateral  communication,  formed  by  the  main  double- 
track  railway  Calais-Boulogne-Amiens-Paris  and  thence 
onwards  by  the  main  double-track  railway  Paris-Chateau 
Thierry- Chalons-Mtry-Bar-Ie-Duc  to  Nancy-Epinal. 

This  great  lateral  railway  communication,  with  its  full 
equipment  of  sidings,  stock,  ships,  etc.,  was  the  prime  neces- 
sity of  the  Allies'  resistance.  It  guaranteed  rapidity  of 
movement  up  and  down  the  line,  and  power  of  concentration 
whether  for  attack  or  for  defensive. 

At  one  point,  however,  this  essential  feature  of  the  strategic 
situation  was  weakened.  This  was  the  point  of  St.  Mihiel. 
Here  appeared  a  strange  irregularity  on  the  front  (the  object 
and  feature  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  moment),  an 


But  this  cutting  of  the  main  railway  by  bringing  it  under 
close  gun-fire  was  not  the  chief  effect  of  the  St.  Mihiel  saHent. 
Its  chief  effect  was  the  isolation  of  the  Verdun  corner.  The 
Verdun  corner,  where  the  front  turned  roimd  southwards 
after  having  run  east  and  west,  was  served  by  two  railways  : 
one  branch  of  the  main  line  from  Vitry,  and  another  branch 
running  from  Verdun  up  the  Meuse  Valley  past  St.  Mihiel 
and  joining  the  main  line  again  above  Commercy,  at  the 
junction  of  Lerouville.  The  Germans  by  their  presence  at 
St.  Mihiel  cut  this  second  line  and  actually  occupied  nearly 
a  mile  of  it,  including  a  small  bridge-head  beyond  it  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  All  rapid  transport,  therefore,  from 
the  south  up  to  the  Verdun  corner  was  interrupted.  The 
other  line,  feeding  the  Verdun  corner  from  the  junction  at 
Chalons,  would  be  brought  under  enemy  giui-fire  at  close  range 
by  a  comparatively  small  advance  of  the  line,  and  was  already 
under  it  at  long  range. 

When  we  have  grasped  these  main  elements  in  the  situation 
we  understand   what   it   was  which   permitted  the  general 
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resistance  of  the  Allies,  and  even  their  occasional  concentra- 
tion for  attack  ;  it  was  the  presence  of  this  great  lateral 
communication.  We  also  understand  why  the  enemy,  when 
he  turned  his  main  forces  back  westwards  from  Russia  early 
in  1916,  chose  the  corner  of  Verdun  as  the  sector  upon  whicli 
he  proposed  to  break  the  French  line.  It  was  not  cfnly  that 
Verdun  was  the  nearest  jumping-off  place  for  an  Allied 
offensive  whenever  the  tables  should  be  turned,  nor  only 
that  this  corner  most  nearly  threatened — as  we  shall  see  in 
a  moment — the  German  communications.  It  was  also  that 
Verdun  was  strategically  the  weakest  point  of  the  line,  because 
its  avenues  of  supplies  were,  the  one  wounded,  the  other  cut. 
As  we  now  know,  what  saved  the  sector  at  Verdun  (but  only 
just  saved  it)  was  the  rushing  up  of  supplies  by  a  vast  fleet 
of  motor  lorries  in  the  first  days  of  the  attack.  But  the 
absence  of  complete  railway  communication  very  nearly  did 
the  trick  ;  it  very  nearly  brought  about  the  result  on  which 
the  Germans  had  calculated  :  by  hampering  and  delayirg 
concentration  the  lack  of  railway  communication  imperilled 
for  some  days  the  French  line  at  this  point.  By  the  time 
new  roads  had  been  built  and  transports  thoroughly  organised, 
the  sector  was  safe. 

From  that  moment  onwards  the  St.  Miliiel  salient  lost 
strategical  importance.  It  was  held  simply  upon  the  general 
principle  that  as  little  of  French  or  Belgian  territory  as 
possible  should  be  surrendered. 

When  the  moment  came,  early  in  this  spring  of  191H,  for 
the  last  great  enemy  offensive  (which  was  meant  to  conclude 
the  war  before  the  United  States  could  develop  formidable 
strength  in  Europe),  the  strategical  plan  of  the  enemy  was 
again  concerned  with  this  main  element  of  lateral  communi- 
cation. 

His  first  thrust,  though  it  failed  to  separate  the  French 
and  British  armies,  put  the  main  line  out  of  action  at,  and 
for  some  miles  above,  .■\miens,  from  April  4th  onwards.  His 
attack  of  May  27th  between  Soissons  and  Rheims  cut  the  fur- 
ther eastern  limb  of  this  great  line  of  communication  at 
Chateau  Thierry.  During  those  anxious  months  of  the  spring 
and  early  summer  the  peril  of  the  Allied  armies  lay  not  only 
in  the  approach  to  Paris,  with  its  vast  political  effect  ;  nor 
only  in  the  heavy  lo.ss  in  men  and  material  ;  nor  only  in  the 
enemy's  possession  of  the  initiative  and  of  superiority  in 
numbers  and  in  tactical  method.  It  lay  also  in  its  haniper- 
•ing  of  lateral  communication,  which  crippled  I  fie  Allies'  poiaer 


of  mcincBuvre.  That  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
eastern  Chateau  Thierry  line  was  relieved  by  the  counter- 
offensive  in  July,  and  the  Amiens  northern  line  by  the  great 
advance  of  the ,8th  August. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  corresponding  situation  of  the 
enemy.  His  .main  communications  are  conditioned  by  one 
great  natural  feature  which  will  canalise  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  and  which  has  already  begun  to  make  its  effect 
felt.  That  natural  feature  is  the  great  mass  of  ill-populated, 
densely-wooded,  high  and  steeply  broken  country  of  which 
the  nucleus  is  called  the  Ardennes  forest,  but  which  stretches 
f^r  southwards  and  to  the  east  of  the  Ardenne  region  proper. 
We  will  call  it,  however,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  Ardennes. 

The  presence  of  this  difficult  piece  of  country  separates  ' 
the  communications  of  any  German  armies  operating  in 
northern  Belgium  and  eastern  France  into  two.  They  have 
first  a  sheaf  of  communications  which  use  the  Belgian  plain 
north  of  Ardennes  ;  they  lead  from  the  country  in  front  of 
Ypres,  and-  from  Lille,  from  Douai,  from  Cambrai,  from 
St.  Ouentin  up  north-eastwards  through  the  Belgian  plain 
by  way  of  Namur  and  of  Brussels,  and  meet  at  Liege,  at  which 
point  all  these  railways  (and  main  roads)  using  the  Belgian 
plain  converge.  Another  separate  sheaf  of  commimications 
runs  south  of  the  Ardennes  ;  one  from  the  Rhine  through 
Treves  and  Luxemburg  to  the  Laon-Rheims  front  ;  another 
through  Mayenceand  Metz  to  the  Lorraine  frf)nt,  with  n^imer- 
ous  lines  branching  out  from  and  supporting  these  main  lines. 

So  long  as  the  German  armies  stood  well  forward  into 
Franoe  away  from  the  Ardennes  country,  this  division  of  the 
main  communications  between  the  German  armies  and  their 
bases  at  home  into  separate  sheafs  was  not  an  inconvenience, 
because,  once  the  Ardenne  was  passed,  they  were  joined  u]5 
by  numerous  cross  railways  to  the  west  of  the  Ardennes  in 
France  ;  and  these  cross  railways  linked  up  Bruges  with 
Lille,  Lille  with  Valencie'nnes  and  Mezieres,  Mezieres  with 
Luxemburg  and  Metz,  and  then  Metz  with  Strasburg  and 
Mulhouse.  They  formed  the  great  lateral  conununication 
of  our  enemies  just  as  the  Calais- Parrs-Nancy  line  formed 
the  lateral  communications  of  the  Allied  armies. 

There  was  this  great  difference  between  the  enemy's 
situation  and  ours  :  that  our  line  was  threatened  from  its 
proximity  to  the  front,  and  his  was  not.  A  small  movement 
cut  our  line.  Hks  was  far  behind  and  safe.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moment  he  should  become  weaker  than  us,  the 
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moment  the  general  offensive  should  pass  for  good  into 
Allied  hands  (which  it  has  now  done),  the  enemy's  com- 
munications could  not  but  betray  a  grave  weakness  such 
as  did  not  attach  to  the  Allied  communications  even  at  their 
worst  moment.  And  that  weakness  depended  upon  the 
presence  of  the  Ardenne. 

An  advance  straight  upon  that  difficitlt  bit  of  cotinlry,  ivhen 
it  has  reached  or  brought  under  close-range  fire  the  junction  of 
Longuyon,  cuts  the  German  army  into  two  so  far  as  lateral 
commnnications  are  concerned. 

The  phrase  would  be  an  exaggerated  one  if  it  were  to 
convey  a  complete  separation  ;  the  cutting  of  the  line  between 
Metz  and  Mezieres  at  Longuyon  still  leaves  small  and  bad 
supply  lines  which  run  through  the  Ardenne  district,  and  a 
certain  number  of  roads  for  petrol  traffic  as  well.  But  tl>c 
enemy  suffers  so  severe  a  handicap  in  communications,  when 
once  the  main  lateral  line  Metz-Mezieres  is  cut  in  front  of 
the  Ardenne  at  or  near  Longuyon,  that  he  is  then,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  rapid  reinforcement,  virtually  separated  into  two 
parts.  His  opponent  is  then  able  to  move  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  him  at  least  twice  as  fast  as  he  can  move  back  and  forth. 

The  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  is  the  preliminary 
threat  to  Germany's  lateral  communications,  and  compels  the 
cnemv  to  mass  in  defence  of  the  vital  points  in  these. 

But  this  compulsion  put  upon  the  enemy  to  mass  in  defence 
of  a  vital  point  is  simultaneously  a  compulsion  to  ])ut  him- 
self in  an  inferiority  elsewhere.  It  is  improbable  that  he 
will  allow  his  lateral  communications  to  be  cut.  He  will 
concentrate  as  heavily  as  possible  to  prevent  it.  But  he 
cannot  so  concentrate  upon  what  is,  after  all,  still  in  the 
northern  part  of  his  line,  and  at  the  same  time  stand  in 
such  strength  as  he  would  desire  to  close  the  open  gap  of 
Lorraine  to  the  south  of  Metz.  Yet  loss  of  ground  here,  in 
Lorraine,  followed,  as  it  would  be,  by  the  immediate  inter- 
ruption of  one  of  his  main  communications  with  Germany, 
>would  be  equally  serious.  The  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  therefore,  leaves  the  German  in  a  dilemma  as  to 
which  of  two  vital  sectors  hje  shall  defend.  He  must  defend 
both  in  more  strength  than  he  can  afford.  He  must  defend 
simultaneously  what  is  vital  to  him  in  the  region  of  Longuyon, 
add  what  is  vital  to  him  far  off  to  the  south  in  Lorraine.  And 
he  must  do  all  this  while  he  is  heavily  engaged  far  to  the 
west  by  the  French  pressure  on  St.  Gobain. 

The  tables  have  been  almost,  exactly  turned  from  the 
moment  when  the  Allies  were  in  a  similar  anxiety — how 
they  should  defend  against  a  superior  enemj',  possessed  of 
the  initiative,  their  lateral  communications  threatened  at 
Amiens  and,  at  the  same  time,  at  Chateau  Thierry.  The 
enemy  is  now  up  against  that  bad  problem  the  lack  of  room 
to  man.eiivre,  just  as  the  Allies  were  from  March  to  July  ; 
but  with  these  three  differences  :  First,  that  if  we  cut  his 
lateral  communications  near  Longuyon  or,  alternatively,  get 
.  across  one  of  his  main  railways  leading  eastwards  through 
Lorraine,  he  suffers  a  blow  which  he  cannot  repair.  He  has 
not  the  alternative  power  of  movement  behind  the  main 
line  which  w^  still  had  even  when  our  main  line  had  been 
cut  in  two  places  ;  for  the  Ardennes  interrupt  him.  Secondly, 
he  has  not,  as  we  had,  a  very  large  number  of  open  communi- 
cations leading  up  to  the  front ;  he  has  but  two  sheaves 
— one  through  Belgium,  one  through  Lorraine — separate 
each  from  the  other,  and  by  their  separation  threatening 
to  separate  the  control  of  his  armies.  Thirdly,  we  have  an 
increasing  number  of  men. 

The  reduction  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  has  brought  the  new 
front  within  twenty-four  thousand  yards  of  Longuyon  junction 
and  within  an  equal  distance-  of  the  main  communications 
with  Germany  and  the  main  lateral  communications  which 
meet  in  the  Sablons  junction  outside  Metz.  The  new  front 
threatens  at  an  evf  n  closer  distance  of  only  fourteen  thousand 
yards  the-  junction  of  Conflans,  by  which  the  lateral  com- 
munications from  Metz  to  Mezie'es  cross,  though  this  threat 
is  not  of  the  first  importance,  becau.se  if  Conflans  is  lost 
supplies  can  still  go  round  by  Thionville  and  Fontoy. 

From  this  analysis,  which  gives  the  strategical  meaning 
of  the  victory  and  shows  it  as  a  prehminary  to  greater  things. 
we  may  turn  to  the  story  of  the  recent  action. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  SALIENT 


The  St.  Millie 
and  defence   in 
after  the  Battle 
•   The  enemy,  t 
was  attempting 
the  Meuse  betw 
behind  the  mai 
the  Meuse,  but 
after  he  liad  e: 


1  salient  was  formed  by  an  accident  oi  attack 
the  third  week  of  September,  1914,  just 
of  the  Marne. 

rusting  to  his  great  superiority  in  number, 
to  undo  the  effects  of  that  battle  by  crossing 
een  V'erdun  and  Toul.  and  thus  con:ing  in 
in  l-'rench  armies.  His  thrust  just  reached 
had  already  dwindled  down  10  a  point,  and 
tabli.slied  a  bridge-head  upon  the  jxninsula 


of  Chauvincburt,  just  opposite  the  little  town  of  St.  Mihiel, 
it  halted.  His  advance  was  stopped,  and  he  has  remained 
on  the  same  lines  ever  since. 

His  line  ran  from  in  front  of  Fresnes,  almost  due  south 
across  the  steep  wooded  hills  called  the  heights  of  the  Meuse, 
for  a  distance  of  15  miles  ;  it  then  turned  a  sharp  corner 
in  front  of  St.  Mihiel,  and  ran  almost  east  "and  west  (but 
with  a  very  little  north  in  it)  to  the  big  wood  called  the 
Bois  le  Pretre  and  the  Moselle  River,  a  few  hundred  yards 
below  Pont-a-Mousson.  The  salient  thus  accidentally  created 
had  therefore  the  form  of  a .  triangle,  the  angle  or  apex  of 
which  (at  St.  Mihiel)  was  rather  less  than  a  right  angle,  and 
this  triangle  had  on  either  side  of  that  apex  a  short  line 
from  Fresnes  to  St.  Mihiel  of  15  miles,  and  a  hne  from  St. 
Mihiel  to  Pont-a-Mousson  of  25  miles. 

So  long  as  the  enemy  maintained  his  consideratle  superiority 
and  was,  further,  possessed  of  the  initiative,  the  position  at 
St.  Mihiel,  though  useless  and  bad,  could  be  maintained  with- 
out loss  ;  and  it  was  maintained  on  the  general  principle 
that  as  much  of  the  occupied  territory  as  possible  should 
be  retained  in  the  invader's  hpnds,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  because  he  hoped  to  hold  it  as  an  asset 
for  bargaining  if  he  should  remain  undefeated  at  the  close. 

But  when  the  enemy  lost  the  cff  nsive ;  when  the,  to  him, 
unexpected  tactical  value  of  the  new  American  troops  ap- 
peared ;  when  the  new  tanks  had  begun  to  change  the  methods 
of  attack  ;  and  when  the  growing  numbers  of  the  Allies 
through  American  recruitment  further  seriously  threatened 
him  with  defeat,  the  enemy  determined  to  give  up  this  weak 
position  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  ' 

It  is  characteristic  however,  both  of  the  enemy's  present 
uncertainty  of  strategic  plan  and  of  the  Allies'  present  rapidity 
of  action,  and  service  of  intelligence,  that  he  only  began  his 
retirement  a  week  ago,  and  that  ottr  blow  was  struck  just  in 
the  middle  of  its  concision. 

That  is  why  he  has  lost  such  a  very  large  number  of 
prisoners.  He  had  upon  a  front  of  40. miles  (Fresnes  to 
Pont-a-Mousson)  six  divisions,  not  at  full  strength  ;  let  us 
say  50,000  men — or  very  little  more,  if  any.  He  has  lost  of 
these  in  prisoners  alone,  something  like  one-third  up  to  the 
present  count.  Though  he  had  got  back  most  of  his  heavies, 
apparently  all  his  air  plant,  and  much  of  his  other  material, 
he  also  lost  200  field  and  other  guns.  He  was  attacked  just 
at  the  right  moment  for  a  local  operation. 

As  the  enemy  was  acquainted  with  the  approaching  attack 
and  was  obviously  expecting  it,  that  element  of  surprise  which 
consists  in  a  prolonged  bombardment  and  attacking  directly 
with  tanks,  was  abandoned,  just  as  it  had  been  abandoned 
by  Mangin  under  similiar  circumstances  in  the  attack  of 
August  17th  north  of  Soissons.  A  heavy  bombardment  was 
opened  just  after  i  o'clcck  in  the  morning  of  last  Thursday, 
September  12th,  and  was  maintained  for  more  than  foyr 
hours,  mainly  along  the  southern  front.  At  half-past  five 
the  infantry  along  this  front — of  which  the  great  mass  was 
American,  and  whose  command  was  American  also,  forming 
the  first  large  united  American  force  under  American 
direction  used  in  this  war — attacked  upon  the  11  miles  front 
between  Xivray  and  a  point  well  to  the  west  of  thQ  Bois  le 
Pretre. 

Simultaneously,  a  lesser  attack  was  delivered  with  a  force 
consisting  also  mainly  of  Americans,  but  with  a  larger  admix- 
ture of  French,  upon  the  other  face  of  the  salient,  rather 
south  of  Fresnes,  and  for  three  or  four  miles  on  either  side  of 
Combres,  which  village,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Meuse  hills, 
formed  the  centre  of  the  sector  attacked. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  map  that  the  two  attacks,  the 
large  one  from  the  south,  and  the  smaller  one  from  the  north, 
would,  if  they  were  successful,  pinch  off  the  salient  by  meeting 
somewhere  in  the  middle  behind  St.  Mihiel,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Vigneulles  and  St.  Benoit. 

This  second  attack  upon  the  north  was  not  only  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  main  attack  on  the  south,  but  was  working 
through  exceeding  heavy  country,  all  wood  and  steep  hill. 
One  feature  was  connected  with  the  other.  Because  it  was 
heavy  country  it  was  chosen  for  the  minor  attack  which 
could  not  be  expected  to  go  far,  just  as  the  southern  front, 
which  was  open  country,  had  been  chosen  for  the  major 
attack,  which  was  ordered  to  do  the  main  business. 

The  moment  the  bombardment  opened,  the  German 
troops  within  the  salient  began  their  retirement.  Though 
that  retirement  was  conducted  as  speedily  as  possible,  the 
enemy  failed  to  complete  it.  All  the  wood  paths  and  lanes 
by 'Which  he  could  retire  from  the  curve  cut  off  by  the  two 
attacks  converge  upon  Vigneulles  and  Hattonchatel.  The 
garrison  in  St.  Mihiel,  for  instance,  which  started  at  once 
(being  the  furthest  off)  marched  away  up. the  main  road 
through  Chaillon.  1  do  n(jt  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  then  went  on  by  the  main  road  through 
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Heudicourt.  1  tiiink  most  of  them  were  taken  over  the 
hill  by  the  cross  road  (which  is  only  marked  on  large  scale 
maps)  to  Vigneulles  direct,  going  up  the  ravine  of  the 
Creue  Brook  and  sharply  down  the  escarpment  of  the  hills 
to  the  east.  There  are  many  forest  roads  on,  the  Meuse 
heights  which,  though  they  arq  not  marked  for  wheeled  traffic, 
are  perfectly  good  going  for  a  column  of  infantry,  and  by  these 
all  the  line  lying  north  of  St.  Mihiel  could  get  away  quite 
quickly.  It  had  only  a  distance  of  from  seven  to  four  miles 
to  go  during  the  night.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
whole  affair  is  the  number  of  prisoners  which  nevertheless 
fell  to  the  Allied  armies.  Most  of  these  must  have  been 
overrun  by  the  rapid  main  American  advance  from  the 
south.  A  certain  number — about  one-fifth  of  the  whole- 
were  taken  in  the  lesser  advance  south  of  Fresnes,  but  it  is 
clear  that  a  considerable  proportion  were  caught  in  the 
bend  of  St.  Mihiel  through  the  unexpected  rapidity  of  the 
operation.  The  Americans  were  in  Thiaucourt  within  five 
hours  of  their  first  movement.  They  there  crossed  and  cut 
the  railway  supplying  the  salient  and  helping  its  evacuation  ; 
while  the  forces  from  the  north  joined  hands  with  those 
from  the  south  at  St.  Benoit  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
second  day,  Friday,  the  13th. 

This  leads  one  to  comment  upon  the  astonishing  precision 
of  the  staff  work. 

The  enemy  postulated  three  things  with  regard  to  the 
American  recruitment.  •  First,  that  it  could  not  come  (or 
be  supplied)  in  great  numbers  on  account  of  his  submarines. 
Secondly,  that  it  would  not  have  a  good  tactical  value  because 
it  would  have  little  more  fighting  value  than  a  militia,  so  far 
as  its  action  in  the  field  was  concerned.  Thirdly,  that  its 
staff  work  would  necessarily  be  bad  because  it  was  amateur 
and  hurriedly  put  together,  and  that  therefore  any  con- 
siderable movement  undertaken  by  the  Americans  would 
either  be  very  slow  or  very  confused  ;    probably  both. 

On  the  first  of  these  errors  he  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
illusioned for  some  months  past  :  since  about  April.  On 
the  second  he  began  to  be  disillusioned  with  the  fighting 
at  Vaux,  near  Chateau  Thierry,  in  early  Jul}-,  and  he  woke 
up  thoroughly  in  the  fighting  just  across  the  Marne  during 
his  great  offensive  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  July  i6th. 

But  on  the  third  error  he  could  still  linger  until  the  opening 


of  this  last  operation,  the  reduction  of  the  salient  of  St. 
Mihiel.  There  is  no  piece  of  work  during  the  whole  of  the 
war  which  has  been  conducted  with  such  economy,  exactitude, 
and  dispatcli,  has  been  so  exactly  fitted  to  its  objective, 
or  so  brief  in  its  execution  ;  and  there  are  very  few,  if  any 
(excepting,  perhaps,  Malmaison  last  year),  which  have  pro- 
duced such  a  total  of  prisoners  and  guns  at  so  small  a  cost. 
As  a  mere  piece  of  staff  work  it  was  magnificent. 

Meanwhile,  the  extreme  pressure  which  the  Allied  Higher 
Command  is  putting  upon  the  apex  ol  the  great  German 
salient  in  France  in  the  Laon  district  continues.  We  must 
not  misunderstand  it. 

The  object  here  is  not  advance.  Advance  may  be  obtained 
by  accident  :  by  the  unexpected  collapse  of  the  enemy,  by  , 
weather,  by  blunder,  or  bad  luck  on  his  part.  But  advance 
is  not  the  object.  The  object — and  most  successfully  has 
it  hitherto  been  attained — is  to  compel  the  enemy  to  bring 
into  this  furthest  point  of  his  great  and  dangerous  bulge 
a  maximum  number  of  men.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  place 
"boiling"  with  a  succession  of  fresh  divisions  drawn  in, 
and  broken  divisions  sent  back.  He  has  elected  to  stand 
on  this  very  strong  knot  of  hills — the  St.  Gobain  Forest, 
the  Ailette  and  Chemin  des  Dames  ridges.  He  knows,  of 
course,  perfectly  well  that  this  choice  condemns  him  to 
leave  a  vulnerable  flank  to  the  south,  but  he  gambles  on  the 
advantage  of  maintaining  so  strong  a  pivot  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantage  of  leaving  his  southern  line  ill-garnished.  The 
alternative  would  be  to  attempt  an  immense  retirement  of 
the  whole  of  his  forces  back  towards  the  Meuse  ;  and  he 
dares  not,  or  will  not,  undertake  that  yet. 

Since  he  has  chosen  to  continue  in  the  dangerous  forward 
position  with  its  vulnerable  southern  flank,  the  Allied  Higher 
Command  takes  full  advantage  of  that  pohcy  of  his,  and 
compels  him  to  feed  his  most  advanced  point  with  quantities 
of  nien,  thereby  weakening  the  remainder  of  his  line.  That 
is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  fighting  round  the  St.  Gobain 
Forest  and  on  the  flank  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames.  If  by 
any  accicjent  that  pivot  gives  way,  so  much  the  better ;  his 
whole  line  is  then  ruined.  But  even  if,  as  is  far  more  pro-  . 
bable, ,  it  is  maintained,  its  very  maintenance  forbids  his 
properly  securing  Lorraine. 


Peace  and  the  U-Boat:  By  A.  H.  Pollen 


FOR  a'week  or  so  after  the  opening  of  the  Allied 
counter-stroke  in  the  Chateau  Thierry  salient,  the 
fact  that  a  complete  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  military  position,  though  patent  enough  to  the 
German  Higher  Command — I  shall  later  on  call 
attention  to  a  curious  evidence  of  this — was  completely  con- 
cealed^from  the  German  people.  It  was  perhaps  the  Aus- 
trians,  sore  from  their  reverses  on  the  Piave,  and  nettled  by 
the  saroasm  of  German  press  comments  on  it,  that  were  the 
first  to  bring  home  the  realities  of  the  situation.  However 
this  may  be,  from  about  mid- August  it  has  been  clear  that  the 
German  people  knew  more  than  was  good  for  them,  so  that 
whatever  the  enemy's  concern  with  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  military  campaign,  his  immediate  business  was  both  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  of  his  own  people  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  deflect  Allied  civilian  opinion  from  a  determina- 
tion to  see  the  war  through  to  victory.  The  methods  open 
to  him  for  achieving  each  of  these  purposes  were  not  obscure, 
though  limited.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Belloc,  pointed  out  last 
week,  that  the  preposterous  theory  of  a  "victorious  defence," 
put  forward  by  the  most  militarist  of  governments  to  cajole 
the  most  military  of  peoples,  lacked,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
but  one  supreme  endorsement,  that  of  the  All-Highest  War 
Lord  himself,  and  this,  added  my  colleague,  would  probably 
be  given  in  the  near  future.  The  purpose,  he  explained, 
of  this  self-destructive  plirase  was  to  induce  a  world  belief 
that,  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  Germany  would  fight  suc- 
cessfully for  ever.  If  the  German  people  believed  it,  they 
would  carry  on  for  the  time  necessary  for  the  Central  Govern- 
ments to  manoeuvre  for  some  end  to  the  war  other  than 
defeat.  If  the  French,  American,  British  and  Italian  peoples 
believed  it,  they  would  be  more  inclined^under  pain  of 
victory — to  be  deceived  by  the  manoeuvres.  And  the 
character  of  the  manoeuvres  was  again  not  very  doubtful. 
In  the  same  issue  of  this  journal  that  contained  this  forecast 
of  what  the  Kaiser  would  do,  the  present  writer,  speaking 
of  the  effect  the  closing  of  the  Channel  ports  might  have  on 
the  enemy's  Belgian  policy,  suggested  that  this  was  a  factor 
that  we  might  see  reflected  "in  the  peace  offer  which  now 


could  not  long  be  delayed."  The  third  element,  on  which  the 
enemy  might  be  presumed  to  rely  would  be  an  incipient  belief, 
if  he  could  create  it,  that  the  essential  character  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Germany  and  Austria  had,  under  the  educating 
trials  of  war,  ceased  to  be  purely  autocratic  and  military, 
and  was  veering  round  to  an  acceptable  liberalism.  And 
accordingly  in  the  last  fortnight  we  have  Solf,  Czernin  and 
Bufian  put  up  to  say  that  pan-Germanism,  so  far  from  being 
the  faith  of  all  Germans,  as  its  name  might  imply,  is  far 
from  being  that  of  anything  but  an  insignificant  niinority. 

Well,  before  Mr.  Belloc's  article  had  appea,red  in  print 
the  Kaiser  had  discharged  the  part  therein  assigned  to  him. 
By  the  following  Monday  the  invitation  to  confer  on  peace 
had  been  issued.  The  two  things  together  have  fallen  so 
promptly  and  so  pat  as  to  make  the  task  of  prophecy  seem 
almost  too  easy.  The  inference  that  the  enemy  is  going  to 
pieces  may  to  some  appear  irresistible.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  wrong  inferences' will 'not  be  drawn.  That  the  enemy's 
moral  is  in  a- sad  case — or  we  should  not  be  having  so  many 
chants  in  a  minor  key — may  be  true  enough,  without  there 
being  the  least  expectation  of  an  early  disintegra?tion  of  his 
body  politic.  The  Russian  Empire,  for  example,  was  in  a 
far  worse  condition  a  year  before  the  Revolution  broke  out — 
and  Xiermany  is  far  better  able  to  prevent  disaffection  ripen- 
ing to  disorder  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  We 
should  be  wrong  then  in  supposing  that  we  are  anywhere 
near  having  the  full  consequences  of  a  military  victory.  An 
unconditional  German  surrender  is  still  months  away.-  We 
should  be  still  more  wrong  if  we  interpreted  German  dis- 
couragement and  the  willingness  to  treat  as  having  made 
military  victor}'  necessary. 

It  is  indeed  very  unlikely  that  the  responsible  statesmen 
that  compose  any  of  the  Allied  Governments  will  fall  into 
either  of  these  errors.  But  if  we  really  are  to  have  a  general 
election  in  November,  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  all  realise 
that  the  policy  of  this  country,  at  least,  will  not,  once  the 
election  is  over,  be  decided  either  by  Mr.  George  or  by  any 
of  the  recognised  heads  of  existing  British  parties.  That 
policy  will  be  decided  by  the  majority  of  those  whom  the 
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electors  choose.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  one  to-day 
}ias  the  least  inkling  as  to  how  the  majority  of  the  electors 
intend  to  vote. 

It  is  not  altogether  reassuring  to  be  told  that  on  the  issue 
of  the  war  the  heart  of  labour  is  sound,  and  that  the  strikes 
and  threats  are  due,  not  to  any  doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  victory,  'nor  to  any  impatience  of  the  sacrifices  that  are 
necessary  before  it  can  be  obtained,  but  solely  from  the 
detennination,  first  of  one  group  of  workmen  and  then  of 
another,  to  have  its 'fair  share  in  the  immense  profits  and 
prosperity  which  our  vast  national  expenditure  has  brought 
to  so  many  favoured  classes.  Fighting  men  returned  from 
the  front  on  a  fortnight's  leave  do  not,  so  far  as  I  have  learned 
from  their  opinions,  find  much  consolation  in  this  theory. 
To  them  it  frankly  seems  as  if  British  morale  was  very  little 
better  than  the  Gerihan.  They  realise  that  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  enemy  arises  largely  from  the  fear  that  defeat 
is  certain?  But  when  they  are  told  that  the  continual  dis- 
locations in  our  national  machine  are  to  be  explained,  not  by 
pacifism,  but  by  the  belief  that,  as  victory  is  assured,  it  is 
a  good  time  to  see  to  a  just  distribution  of  the  spoils,  they 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  British  malady  may  be  quite 
as  disabhng.  And,  after  all,  is  it  so  certain  that  pacifism 
is  dead  in  this  country  ? 

The  Three  Mislead  Classes 

It  has  been  suggested  and,  it  would  seem,  plausibly, 
that  there  are  three  classes  to  whom  a  peace  by  under- 
standing appeals.  There  is  the  small  minority  of 
internationalists,  the  peace-at-any-price  crowd.  It  was 
of  such,  as  the  Prime  Minister  has  just  reminded  us, 
that  the  party  recently  in  control  of  Russia  was  composed. 
People  of  sense  hardly  need  so  early  a  development  of 
bloody  anarchy  in  that  country  to  convince  them  of  the 
end  to  which  all  such  doctrines  inevitably  lead.  The 
second  group  are  those  who  simply  cannot  believe  that 
victory  is  attainable.  It  is  these  whom  the  All  Highest  and 
his  myrmidons  have  in  view  when  they  preach  the^octrine 
of  "victorious  defence.".  The  third  group  is  composed  of 
those  who,  while  hardly  denying  that  victory  is  possible, 
do  not  believe  that  the  difference  between  the  thwarting  of 
Germany,  which  we  have  already  achieved,  and  her  military 
defeat  is  worth  the  further  sacrifices  that  defeat  would 
entail.  If  one  might,  then,  offer  a  humble  suggestion  to 
Mr.  George  and  the  other  statesmen  who  will  be  appealing 
to  the  country  for  their  suffrages,  it  is  that  instead  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  telling  us  what  they  will  do  for  this  country 
when  the  war  is  over,  they  should  explain  with  a  little  greater 
precision  how  the  war  is  to  be  terminated  by  victory,  and  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  why  the  surrender  of  Germany  and 
her  forcible  disarmament  are  conditions  precedent  to  the 
new  era  we  are  determined  to  create.  And  as  a  humble 
contribution  towards  such  an  exegesis  I  propose  to  draw 
attention  to  a  singular  fact  not  hitherto  clearly  elucidated. 
It  is  that,  except  for  the  brief  Verdun  hallucination,  the  Ger- 
mans have  never  since  November,  1914,  believed  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  military  victory  over  France  and  England. 
They  did  .believe  in  victory  and  in  the  offensive  without 
which  it  was  inconceivable,  but  it  was  sea  offensive  and  not 
a  land  offensive  on  which  the  enemy's  Higher  Command 
relied.  The  significance  of  the  present  acknowledgment  of 
failure  lies  in  this,  that  a  military  decision  would  never  have 
been  sought  this  year  unless  on  the  supposition  that  the 
submarine  had  made  it  possible.  And  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  offensive  is  an  acknowledgment,  not  of  military 
failure  alone,  but  of  complete  collapse  in  both  elements. 

I  begin,  then,  by  remarking  that  from  the  outbreak  of  war 
to  the  end  of  the  German  effort  to  bre^k  through  our  posi- 
tions at  Ypres  and  seize  the  Channel  ports,  the  enemy's 
offensive  in  the  West  was  entirely  a  land  offensive.  But 
from  November,  1914,  until  February,  1916,  he  made  no 
attempt  whatever  on  the  French  or  British  forces  that  looked 
like  an  effort  to  get  a  decision.  His  military  effort  was 
made  elsewhere.  But  he  did  in  the  spring  of  1915  begin  a 
naval  offensive  against  the  Western  Powers  which,  in  his 
then  ignorance,  he  certainly  supposed  would  be  of  a  very 
formidable  character  indeed.  But  the  first  submarine 
campaign  failed  largely  for  lack  of  material,  and  it  was  not 
imtil  the  spring  of  the  following  year  that  he  had  accumulated 
forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  for  seeking  the  decision  that 
he  so  badly  needed.  In  1916  the  sea  offensive  was  thwarted 
by  the  threat  of  American  intervention.  The  attack  on 
Verdun,  costly  as  it  was  in  life  to  both  sides,  could  not  be 
continued  once  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  begun  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme.  It  was  Germany's  weakness  in  1916,  first  that 
the  submarine  offensive  failed,  and  next  that  the  sortie  of 
the  German  Fleet  and  its  dexterous  flight  from  the  battle- 


field of  Jutland,  was  materially  fruitless.  The  lact  that 
Scheer  had  evaded  destruction  was  undoubtedly  an  immense 
moral  asset  in  keeping  up  German  spirits  both  after  the 
failure  of  Verdun  and  while  von  Falkenhayn  was  steadily 
giving  ground  on  the  Somme.  But  the  battle  was  without 
tangible  results.  The  enemy  had  merely  escaped  to  fight 
another  day — not,  indeed,  with  his  fleet,  but  with  his  sub- 
marines. 

The  Real  Counter  Stroke 

Germany's  real  counter-stroke  to  the  failure  on  the  Somme 
was  the  new  under-water  campaign  that  opened  in  the  follow- 
ing August.  It  was  a  stroke  of  real  efficacy,  and  was  intended 
to  be  a  warning  to  Great  Britain  of  what  would  happen 
when  that  efficacy  was  doubled  or  trebled  by  ruthlessness. 
It  was  this  that  pointed  the  .shaft  of  the  Empetor's  eirenicon. 
We  were  to  confer  or  perish  by  blockade.  The  significance 
of  this  threat  is  worth  emphasis.  The  thing  that  most 
strikes  the  naval  student  is  the  technical  miscalculation  which 
the  threat  involved.  The  menace  of  a  complete  and  devas- 
tating blockade  was  so  obviously  a  brutum  fulmen,  if  only' 
a  right  defence  to  that '  blockade  was  once  adopted.  It 
was  Germany's  good  luck  that  we  retained  too  long  a  naval 
Higher  Command  whose  prejudice  against  convoy  seemed 
invincible.  But,  rightly  interpreted,  the  true  significance  of 
this  threat  was  the  implicit  admission,  not  only  that  military 
victory  was  unattainable,  but  that  a  further  military  offen- 
sive must  defeat  its  own  ends.  And  so  long  as  any  sort  of 
Russian  Army  stood  in  the  field  the  justness  of  this  opinion 
was  unquestionable.  The  year  1917,  then,  opened  with  the 
German  military  command  tied  down  to  a  land  defensive 
and  putting  all  its  faith  in  victory  on  the  seas. 

1917  was  marked  by  two  surprises.  After  six  months' 
passive  submission  to  the  German  onslaught  at  sea  we  at 
last  reformed  our  naval  command,  adopted  convoy,  and  by 
September  had  reduced  the  submarine  menace  to  negotiable 
proportions.  Germany,  therefore,  saw  the  prospects  of  sea 
victory  fading  into  a  future  ever  more  dim  and  remote.  But 
to  balance  this  disappointment  she  was  suddenly  relieved  of 
all  anxieties  on  the  Eastern  front,  so  that  her  military  strength 
in  the  \Vest  was  at  a  stroke  increased  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 
And  so,  just  as  the  winter  of  1916-17  had  been  spent  in  pre- 
paring for  the  sea  offensive  which  was  to  be  decisive,  so  the 
winter  of  1917--18  was  devoted  to  preparing  for  a  new  land 
offensive,  which  unexpectedly  promised  a  road  to  victory. 

But  again  miscalculation  made  the  effort  abortive.  The 
German  view  of  the  submarine  campaign  was  distorted  by 
the  extravagant  hopes  based  upon  it.  It  was,  as  we  all 
know,  embarked  upon  through  the  definite  promise  of  the 
professionals  that  it  would  put  Great  Britain  out  of  the  war 
business  in,  at  most,  six  months'  time,  and  would  make 
American  intervention,  at  any  time,  impossible.  And,  as 
if  to  back  up  this  prophecy,  extravagant  claims  were  made 
from  week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month  as  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage  sunk.  These  publications  were  no  doubt 
primarily  intended  by  the  German  Admiralty  for  self-justifica- 
tion and  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda.  It  seems  almost ' 
certain,  however,  that  the  higher  military  command — which, 
it  may  be  remembered,  since  Hindenbxu-g  took  over  in  1916, 
had  included  the  general  direction  of  the  naval  forces— took 
these  figures  literally.  It  drew  from  them  the  deduction 
that  the  British  forces  must  be  greatly  enfeebled,  that  our 
capacity  to  draw  on  man-power  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  the  necessity  of  producing  at  home  what  we 
used  to  import  by  sea,  and  that  the  old  prophecies  about 
America,  at  least,  still  held  good.  And,  believing  their  own 
figures,  they  disbelieved  our  statements  as  to  tonnage 
destroyed  and  replaced,  and  discounted,  as  boastful  and 
visionary,  our  forecasts  of  what  the  American  shipbuilding 
effort  would  produce.  They  certainly  did  not  realise  the 
astonishing  results  once  oiu"  carrying  capacity  had  been 
subjected  to  a  scientific  reorganisation. 

As  a  consequence,  they  started  on  their  offensive  in  March 
entirely  blind  to  all  the  essential  of  the  situation.  The  only 
point  on  which  they  were  right  was  the  tenuity  of  the  British 
forces  actually  in  the  line  in  France.  But  then,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  has  just  told  us,  our  main  reserves  were  at  home. 
Not,  of  course,  that  they  were  altogether  wrong  in  their 
conjecture  as  to  the  American  strength  that  they  might 
encounter.  For,  at  the  end  of  February  hardly  300,000 
Americans  had  been  landed  in  France,  and  of  these  little 
more  than  half  could  have  belonged  to  fighting  units.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  they  should  have  assumed — knowing 
as  they  did  the  scale  of  the  American  enlistments— that  it 
was  the  absence  of  available  shipping  that  made  the  English 
numbers  dangerously  slender  and  the  American  nhmbers 
altogether  inconsiderable.    Thus,  though  the  submarine  had 
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disappointed  lli^m,  in  not  making  a  land  victory  unneces- 
sary, it  seemed  at  least  to  have  done  this  :  it  had  made 
military  success  both  possible  and  certain. 

The  first  disappointment  came  when  sheer  lighting  power 
and  good  generalship  brought  each  of  the  great  hammer 
blows  to  a  standstill  before  a  decision -was  reached.  The 
second  came  when,  on  Independence  Day,  President  Wilson 
autTiorised  the  publication  of  his  famous  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Baker.  From  this  it  appeared  that,  since  the  German 
offensive  had  begun,  no  less  than  half  a  million  Americans 
had  been  landed  in  France.  It  was  exactly  a  fortnight 
later  that  the  Germans  got  a  first  test  of  their  quality.  And 
it  was  a  week  after  this  that  von  Holtzendorff  was  dismissed. 

I  think  we  cannot  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  extreme 
significance  of  this  sequence  of  events.  Observe  Foch's 
counter-stroke  had  not  reached  its  second  stage  before  the 
enemy  realised  that  his  whole  military  plan  had  miscarried, 
and  that  he  had  now.  no  hope  but  to  play  for  time.  The 
magnitude  of  the  error  which  had  misled  him  throughout 
the  winter  and  right  through  the  early  days  of  the  great 
Kaiser  battle  was  suddenly  realised,  and  the  interest  of  the 
thing  lies  in  this  :  that  it  was  recognised  not  to  be  a  military 
but  a  naval  error  that  had  brought  his  plans  to  ruin.  In 
other  words,  the  events  of  the  last  eight  weeks  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  incapacity  of  the  German  Admiralstab  rightly 
to  understand  the  full  measure  of  the  submarine's  failure. 

After  this,  the  full  significance  of  all  our  public  statements 
in  this  respect  broke  in  upon  them  with  all  their  awful  import. 


If  British  sliipping  still  existed,  in  such  quantities  tliat 
400,000  Americans  could  be  bnnight  into  France  in  little 
over  three  months  in  British  bottoms  alone,  if  a  steady 
50,000  men  a  week  were  coming  into  that  country,  if  there 
were  no  e\'idences  of  famine  in  Italy,  France,  or  England, 
and  a  shortage  of  coal  was  the  only  serious  privation  that 
we  had  to  face,  then,  quite  clearly,  the  situation  had  been 
reversed  in  a  most  painfully  dramatic  way.  To  the  German 
public — and,  for  that  'matter,  to  the  "British  and  French 
public  also — the  thing  that  was  jmmediately  apparent  was 
the  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  war  on  land  :  not  the  change 
in  the  war  at  sea.  But  the  German  Higher  Command  knew 
better,  and  five  weeks  before  any  official  inkling  was  given 
that  Germany's  military  policy  had  definitely  changed,  new 
men  had  been  given  the  control  of  the  Navy,  and  the  sea 
war  was  made  independent  of  the  land  command. 

Now  the  moral  is  surely  not  obscure.  From  the  moment 
that  Verdun  failed  until  the  windfall  of  the  Russian  collapse, 
Germany  was  under  no  illusion  about  land  victory.  She 
was  buoyed  for  the  long  period  of  her  military  defensive  by 
the  hope — indeed,  the  certainty-  that  her  under-water  navy 
could  do  what  her  armies  had  failed  to  do.  The  disappear- 
ance first  of  the  Tsar  and  then  of  his  military  forces  ;  and 
the  assurance  that  the  submarine  had  weakened  us  and  kept 
the  Americans  out,  gave  her  a  brief  period  of  military  pre- 
dominance ;  a  brief  hope  that  that  i)redominance  would  be 
pressed  to  a  final  success.  Now  that  illusion  is  gone  with 
the  rest. 


Peace  by  Bargain!    Why  It  would  mean  Ruin: 


By  H.  M.  Hyndman 


COMPROMISE  resolutions  are  almost  invariably 
futile ;  but  a  more  muddled  specimen  of  this  means 
of  bringing  about  sham,  unanimity  in  a  sharply 
divided  gathering  of  delegates  has  never  been 
hatched  out  even  at  a  Trades "  Union  Congress 
than  the  resolution,  on  the  war  in  general,  and* peace  terms  in 
particular,  which  was  passed  with  only  twenty  dissentients 
on  the  last  day  of  the  Congress  at  Derby.  So  cumbrous, 
ill-worded,  and  ridiculous  was  the  whole  thing  that  Mr.  Will 
Thome,  M.P.,  who  spoke  nominally  in  support  of  it,  declared 
in  his  usual  blunt  way  that  he  considered  the  resolution 
"a  huge  mistake,"  and  the  Daily  News,  which  cannot  be 
accused  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  half-measures  where 
Germany  is  concerned,  says  "the  compromise  arrived  at 
served  to  cloak  rather  than  to  increase,  or  minimise,  the 
actual  differences  of  views  which  exist."  Just  so.  Why, 
then,  should  a  congress,  taken  to  represent  by  its  delegates 
upwards  of  4,000,000  of  workers,  condescend  to  such  con- 
temptible foolishness  ? 

Surely  what  has  happened  in  France  ought  to  have  taught 
the  pro-Ally  section,  which  undoubtedly  voices  the  opinions 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  the  danger  of  thus  whittling  away  their  own  pro- 
gramme in  order  to  foster  a  pretence  of  unity  which  by 
common  consent  does  not  exist  !  A  few  months  ago  the 
pro- Ally  members  had  a  good  majority  in  the  French  Socialist 
Party.  They  were  for  "La  vidorie  integrale" — no  peace, 
no  negotiations,  with  the  German  Government,  no  meeting 
with  German  Social-Democrats  until  the  Gerrrjan  armies  were 
completely  beaten  in  the  field  and  compelled  to  sue  for  terms 
for  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  Things  looked  very,  very 
much  worse  for  France  at  that  time  than  they  do  to-day. 
All  pro-Ally  Socialists  had  to  do  was  to  hold  on  to  their  own 
views,  and  by  this  time  they  could  have  forced  their  opponents 
to  "submit  or  go  out."  In  fact,  they  could  have  done  so 
then. 

But  the 'unity  fetish  bemused  their  intelligence.  The 
leaders  of  the  patriotic  majority  began  to  compromise,  to 
trim,  to  intrigue,  to  abstain  from  voting  at  an  Allied  Socialist 
Congress.  Albert  Thomas,  Renaudel,  Sembat,  and  others 
were  thus  gradually  drawn  into  an  untenable  position.  They 
kept  on  losing  votes  because  they  could  not  venture  to  act 
upon  their  convictions,  and  at  last  the  minority  comfortably 
swallowed  the  majority.  Even  so,  in  all  probability  the 
split  they  were  so  much  afraid  of  will  come  about.  Unless 
the  pro-Ally  Trade  I'nionists  in  this  country  organise  their 
forces  and  stick  to  their  guns  they,  too,  will  weaken  their 
position  to  a  very  serious  extent.  In  fact,  they  have  done 
this  already.  ' 

The 'resolution  as  a  whole  is  not  worth  quoting.  But  the 
concluding  clause  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  War  Aims 


Memorandum  of  the  Labour  Party — itself  a  compromise — 
which  in  another  connection  the  Congress  was  committed 
to  accent.  Here  it  is  :  "  This  Congress  urges  the  Government 
to  establish  peace  negotiations  immediately  the  enemy 
either  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion  evacuates  France  and 
Belgium  ;  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  principle  of  the 
International  as  the  safest  guarantee  of  the  world's  peace." 

Writing  as  a  Social-Democrat  of  nearly  forty  years'  standing, 
as  a  member  of  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  existence,  and  as  one  who  vg,inly  warned  my 
countrymen  that  Germany  was  preparing  to  attack  her 
neighbours  for  many  a  long  day  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
I  .say  that  those  who  voted  for  those  words  declared,  in  effect, 
for  surrender  to  Germany,  whether  they  intended  to  do  so 
or  not.  Thus  they  dishonour  our  great  dead  and  tell  our 
American  brethren,  who  are  coming  over  by  the  million  to 
help  in  the  fight,  besides  stinting  themselves  of  food  to  feed 
us,  that  all  the  grand  ideals  of  which  we  have  talked  will  be 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  patched-up  peace  and  a  recon- 
stitution  of  the"  International.  A  reconstitution  of  the 
International,  with  Camille  Huysmans,  the  genial  manipu- 
lator of  Arthur  Henderson  in  his  queer  gyrations,  as  its 
permanent  secretary,  I  suppose.  I  was  actually  credulous 
enough  to  believe  that  even  English  Trade  Unionists  and 
Labourists  would  remember  how  the  German  Social-Demo- 
crats— not  only  the  majority,  but  the  minority  as  well — had 
taken  adv'a^itage  of  their  dominant  position  in  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Bureau  to  gull  the  Belgians,  the  French, 
and  ourselves,  and  sell  us  all  to  the  Kaiser  and  his  Junkers 
at  the  opening  of  the  war.  From  first  to  last,  these  fraternal 
German  Socialists  have  been  as  aggressive  and  as  bru^l  as 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Not  a  single  protest  have 
they  uttered,  as  a  party,  against  the  horrible  atrocities  and 
piracies  which  their  sailors  and  soldiers  have  committed  with 
a  light  heart. 

Yet  the  Derby  Trades  Congress  "reaffirms  its  belief 
that"  a  bureau  of  the  same  character,  with  these  Germans 
still  in  it  as  degraded  tools  of  the  militarist  butchers,  "is  the 
safest  guarantee  of  the  world's  peace"  !  For  my  part, 
I  cannot  comprehend  how  any  decent  Englishman  can  again 
sit  down  at  the  same  table  or  hold  friendly  intercourse  in 
any  way  with  Scheidemann  (now  Vice-President  of  the 
Reichstag),  Sudekum,  Ebert,  David,  Haase,  Miiller,  and 
company.  They  are  the  associates,  suborners,  and  patrons 
of  pirates,  rapers,  and  murderers  in  cold  blood.  I  am  quite 
sure  my  old  friend  Wilhelm  Liebnecht  would  have  repudiated 
those  miscreants  as  wholly  unworthy  of  the  cause  for  which 
he  and  Bebel  and  others  of  the  old  guard  went  to  gaol  time 
after  time.  But  our  Trade  Unionists  in  Congress  assembled 
vote,  practically  with  unanimity,  in  favour  of  embracing 
Mr.    Ramsay    Macdonald's  "German    friends"  before    these 
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latter  have  shown  the  sHghtest  tendency  to  reciprocate  such 
fervid  acknowledgments  of  favours  received.  We  have 
been  betrayed  and  seen  our  own  folks  drowned  and  tortured 
in  defiance  of  all  good  faith  and  humanity,  by  German  inter- 
nationalists. What  of  that  ?  Let  us  show  our  unabated 
confidence  in  their  high  character  by  putting  it  in  their 
power  to  betray  us  again.  That  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  vote  at  Derby  on  the  renewal  of  the 
International.  I  rejoice  that  American  Trade  Unionists  and 
Socialists,  as  represented  by  Samuel  Gompers,  Charles  Edward 
Russell,  Simons,  and  others,  refuse  to  have  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  any  meeting  with  such  ruf&ans  as  the  war  has 
shown  the  German  Social-Democrats  of  to-day  to  be. 

A  Long-Winded  Compromise 

I  have  said  that  the  resolution  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
War  Aims  Memorandum  of  the  Labour  Party.  Neither  is  it. 
That  too  was  a  compromise.  It  was  also  long-winded, 
obscure,  and  indefinite.  It  has  been  taken  so  far,  however, 
as  the  irreducible  minimum  of  the  claims  of  the  Allies  as 
voiced  by  "Labour."  It  at  least  made  plain  that  the  Allies 
were  fighting  the  modern  Tartar-Teutons,  not  merely  to  get 
the  invaders  out  of  the  territory  they  have  seized  in  France 
and  Belgium,  but  to  secure  justice,  full  compensation,  and 
permanent  national  freedom  for  Serbia,  Rumania,  and 
Poland,  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  France,  fair 
treatment  for  Russia,  as  well  as  the  reconstitution  of  Europe 
on  the  basis  of  the  emancipation  of  all  oppressed  nationalities. 
This  policy  is  not  put  very  plainly,  but  that  is  what  it  has 
been  taken  to  mean.  We  are  supposed  to  be  waiting  for  a 
reply  from  the  German  Social-Democrats  tf)  that  Memorandum 
at  the  present  time.  And  now,  just  2ft  this  critical  moment, 
when  at  last  the  devastating  German  armies  are  being  swept 
back  out  of  the  country  they  have  ruined  to  positions  which 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  hold,  just  when  we  hear 
the  beginning  of  lamentation  and  woe  in  the  German  camp 
from  the  Kaiser  and  Hindenburg  downwards — at  this  critical 
moment  our  Trade  Unionists  and  Labour  men,  whose  rela- 
tions and  friends  on  land  and  on  sea  are  safeguarding  them 
and  their  families  from  German  outrages  and  German 
butchery,  proclaim  themselves  ready  to  trade  their  defenders 
away  for  the  sake  of  a  wTetched  compromise  which  is  nothing 
better  than  a  confession  of  moral  cowardice  !  I  have  no 
feeling  but  contempt  for  the  whole  paltry  business.  There 
was  no  necessity  whatever  for  any  climb-down  of  the  pro- 
Ally  section.  The  splendid  public"  meeting  attended  by- 
many  thousands  of  people  arranged  by  Will  Thorne,  and 
addressed  by  himself,  Ben  Tillett,  Jack  Jones,  J.  H.  Thomas, 
and  others,  which  carried  a  thoroughgoing  anti-German 
resolution  with  only  seven  dissentients,  went  far  to  prove 
this."  That  is  what  our  speakers  find  everywhere.  The 
defeatists  here,  as  in  France,  are  losing  such  following  as 
they  had  among  the  people,  and  unity  can  best  be  attained 
by  declaring  boldly  for  a  peace  dictated  to  the  aggressors 
on  their  own  soil.  I  am  confident  that  if  a  complete  referen- 
dum were  taken  of  the  adults  of  this  country,  including  the 
fighting  men  ashore  and  afloat,  they  would  repudiate  with 
littlfe  short  of  unanimity  the  time-serving  policy  of  the  Derby 
delegates. 

We  have  only  to  consider  seriously  what   the  result   of 
entering  upon  peace  negotiations  would  be  when  the  German  ^ 
troops  had  "withdrawn  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion  from 
France  and  Belgium"  to  recognise  at  once  what  a  ruinous 
policy  this  would  be  for  Europe  and  the  world.     Anything 
short  of  the  complete  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  reorganisa- 
tion  of   the   nations   on   a   democratic   anti-militarist   basis 
would  be  a  victory  for  the  160,000,000  of  people  whom  the 
Kaiser  and  his  Junkers  still  have  brigaded  under  the  German 
Flag.     Supposing  that  France  and  Belgium  were  completely 
cleared   of  the  aggressors,   the   German   armies  would   still 
hold  huge  territories  at  their  control  and  a  sphere  of  un- 
challenged influence  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Asia  Minor. 
We  have  already  seen  what  sort  of  use  Germany  makes  of 
an    armistice !     To    negotiate    for    peace,    therefore,    which 
means  to  begin  by  an  armistice  and  to  go  on  to  some  sort 
of   Congress,    while   Germany    remains   mistress   of   Central 
Europe  and  the  East,  would  be  fatal.     What  chance  would 
the  -Allies  have  of  obtaining  compensation  for  the  wreck  and 
ruin  wrought  in  France  and  in  Belgium  ?     What  possibility 
would  there  be  of  developing  the  nationalities  of  Austria, 
of  restoring   Serbia,   and   of   making   Russia   and-  Rumania 
whole  again  by  clearing  them  of  their  German  plunderers  ? 
None  whatever.     An  armistice  agreed  and  negotiations  once 
set  on  foot,  the  people  will  not  sanction  the  recommencement 
of  the  war.     The  Germans  know  that  very  well,  and  so  do 
the  defeatists  on  the  Allied  side.     That  is  wb.y  this  vigorous 
I)eace  offensive  has  begun   before  the  German   armies  are 


completely  routed,  as  with  the  American  forces  crowding 
into  France  thej'  now  can  be.  Nobody  wants  to  go  on 
fighting  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary.  But  we  must 
put  an  end  to  war  for  the  next  generation,  at  least,  by  proving 
to  the  most  formidable  aggressive  combination  of  all  time 
that  war  does  not  pay.  And  this  can  only  be  achieved  by 
such  a  victory  as  will  convince  the  Germans  oh  their  own 
soil,  and  by  taking  security  for  the  c^arrying  out  of  the  peace 
which  the  Allies  shall  formulate.  Anything  short  of  that 
means,  I  repeat,  victory  for  the  Teutonic  combination  ;  and 
Germany — League  of  Nations,  or  no  League  of  Nations — 
will  at  once  begin  to  prepare  for  another  effort  to  carry  out 
her  policy  of  military  domination  over  Europe  and  the 
world.  She  will  use  the  interval  to  learn  how  to  remedy 
her  mistakes. 

That  is  what  the  French,  at  any  rate,  very  clearly  see. 
France  has  suffered,  France  has  sacrificed  far  more  than  we 
have.  Ever}-  household  across  the  Channel  is  in  mourning,  a 
quarter  of  her  whole  country — and  that  the  richest — has  been 
turned  into  a  desert  as  her  enemies  exultingly  proclaim. 
But  for  these  very  reasons  Frenchmen  are  determined  that 
the  horrors  inflicted  upon  them  for  the  second  time  in  fifty 
years  shall  not  befall  the  children  who  are  growing  up  to 
take  their  place.  Germany  must  be  deprived  of  the  power 
of  perpetual  menace  which  she  has  employed  ever  since 
1875.  The  defeatists  are  on  the  run.  The  whole  nation  is 
determined  now,  at  whatever  further  sacrifices,  to  see  this 
thing  right  through.  The  magnificent  old  man,  as  one  of 
my  Paris  friends  calls  him,  who  leads  them  is  a  guarantee  of 
that.  The  name  of  Clemenceati  is  the  pledge  of  the  France 
of  to-day  not  to  prove  false  to.  the  France  of  to-morrow. 
But  nothing  short  of  the  full  realisation  of  the  Allied  policy 
can  bring  about  that  permanent  peace  which  shall  ensure 
to  her  the  power  to  work  out  her  own  destinies  undisturbed. 
Surely  we  Englishmen  who  have  undergone  such  terrible 
trials  and  disasters  ourselves will  not  enter  upon  negotiations 
when  France,  which  has  suffered  far  more  in  every  way, 
has  decided  to  go  on  to  the  end  ? 

Piracy  and  Peace 

It  is  very  significant,  surely,  that  at  the  same  time — almost 
on  the  same  day — that  Austria  tries  to  trap  the  Allies  into 
non-committal  negotiations  for  peace  a  piratical  attack  of 
the  Lusitania  description  should  be  successfully  made  on  a 
South  African  liner  and  Paris  should  be  thoroughly  bombed. 
Germany  knows  well  that  if  she  can,  bj-  using  poor,  weak, 
subservient  Austria  as  a  "bonnet,"  inveigle  the  Allies  into 
"a  conference  with  the  mere  second-hand  promise  of  with- 
drawal from  France  and"  Belgium — curiously  in  accord  with 
that  Trade  Union  Congress  resolution,  by  the  way — then- 
she  and  confederates  will  have  virtually  won  the  war.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  together  are  every  bit  as  untrustworthy 
and  treacherous  to-day  as  they  were  when  they  began  the 
war.  Not  the  slightest  confidence  can  be  placed  in  them, 
and  not  a  single  clause  of  any  agreement  or  treaty  will  either 
of  them  observe  except  under  the  strongest  compulsion  and 
with  full  security  for  performance  in  our  hands.  All  the 
Allies  really  know  that.  I  hope  sincerely  they  will  act 
,  upon  their  own  convictions,  regardless  of  Germans,  pro- 
Germans,  or  pacifists. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells  us  he  is  sick  of  programmes.  That 
may  well  be  after  the  result  of  his  own  Smuts  pro- 
gramme in  Switzerland  last  year.  Negotiations  witli  the 
enemy,  as  he  mav  then  have  learnt,  are  bootless  until  that 
enemy  is  convinced  that  to  surrender  at  discretion  is  the 
only  course  open  to  him.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  carry  out 
Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson's  policy,  which  all  the  Allies  say  they 
are  ready  to  accept,  until  this  has  been  achieved.  Why 
should  Germany,  who  entered  upon  this  war  in  order  to 
secure,  in  the  East  especially,  what  she  has  now  got,  give  up 
all  her  territorial  booty,  pay  heavy  compensations  for  her 
shameless  brigandage  and  piracy,  look  on  while  all  the  nations 
she  or  Austria  now  dominates  are  loosed  from  her  yoke  and 
given  full  political  and  economic  freedom,  see  France  rein- 
stated in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  her  own  influence  in  Sofia 
and  Constantinople  gone  ?  There  is  only  one  answer  to  that 
question.  Because  she  must.  And  this  answer  cannot  be 
given  until  she  has  been  deprived  of  all  hope  of  success  either 
now  or  later. 

The  Allies  are  flighting  for  a  great  ideal  as  well  as  in  self- 
defence.  It  is  the  struggle  of  democracy  against  militarism. 
There  will  be  no  Congress  of  Vienna  at  its  close  to  cut  up  the 
map  of  Europe  in  order  to  satisfy  monarchical  greed  or  to 
favour  in  any  way  imperial  expansion.  But  the  first  step 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  national,  social,  and  economic 
emancipation  of  the  people  is  the  enforced  surrender  of  the 
common  enemy  of  all. 
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"Toy  Dreadnoughts":    By   Herman  Whitaker 


■"■  ^HEY  were  never  designed  for  such  uses.  Their 
I  wealth  of  polished  teak  and  mahogany,  glittering 
I  brass,  would  have  blinded  the  skipper  of  an  ocean 
■  tramp.  Their  cabins  were  luxurious  boudoirs  for 
-^^  the  pretty  women  and  children  they  carried  in 
summer  weather  up  and  down  Long  Island  Sound.  Until, 
like  the  black  bursting  of  a  typhoon,  the  war  swept  them  into 
its  seething  cauldron,  their  snowy  decks  had  known  no  harder 
usage  than  the  patter  of  dainty  feet,  dancing  under  canopies 
of  coloured  lanterns.  Up  to  the  moment  that  Uncle  Sam 
stretched  out  his  lean  sinewy  hand  and  gathered  them  all 
in,  they  were  merelj?  the  pleasure  baubles  of  our  American 
multi-millionaires.  But  the  morning  after — well,  a  perfectly 
ruthless  captain 
and  a  shameless 
crew  descended 
on  the  particular 
ve?sel  upon 
whic  1,  later,  I 
was  to  make  a 
cruise,  and  when 
the  shadows  of 
evening  de- 
scended upon 
their  labours,  five 
carloads  of  fancy 
woodwork  lay  on 
the  decks. 
Stripped  like  a 
boxer  for  action, 
guns  bolted  to  her 
snowy  decks, 
depth  mines 
poised  astern,  she 
led  the  "Suicide 
Fleet"—  so 
named  by  those 
who  watched  it — 
out  of  Hampton 
Roads. 

A  baker's  dozen 
of  yachts  going 
to  war — it  did 
seem    ridiculous. 

Against  one 
German  raider 
they  would  have 

stood  about  as  much  chance  as  Leif  Ericcson's  galley, 
or  the  pinta  of  Columbus.  It  seemed,  almost,  that 
any  respectable  war  vessel  which  happened  to  meet  them  en 
route  would  run  them  in  as  a  policeman  rounds  up  lost  children, 
and  return  them  home  to  their  mother  ship.  But  they  sailed  on 
to  the  French  waters  in  which,  ever  since,  they  have  carried 
out  a  remarkable  duty.  Working  in  conjunction  with  the 
British  and  American  flotillas  in  English  waters,  they  grabbed' 
transports,  supply  and  merchant  ships  from  their  hands, 
and  convoyed  them  safely  into  French  ports.  Also,  and 
this  is  equally  important,  for  a  ship's  bottom  is  as  valuable 
empty  as  fuU,  the^'  escorted  them  back  again  ;  saw  them  as 
it  were,  across  the  yard  and  past  the  dog.  In  fact  these 
"toy  dreadnoughts"  formed  part  of  our  first  battle  Hne ; 
the  real  front  on  which  Americans  were  killing  and  being 
killed  before  the  first  soldier  embarked  from  our  shores. 

This  latter  fact  was  not  quite  as  well  established  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  my  mind  when  I  called  on  the  admiral 
of  this  unique  fleet  for  the  first  time.  His  eyes  flashed  under 
straight  grey  brows  when  I  spoke  of  a  recent  visit  to  the 
"American  front."  "You  are.  there  now,"  he  said,  very 
quietly.  "Go  for  a  cruise  with  us  and  you'll  soon  find  it 
out." 

I  did.  An  hour  later  saw  me  with  one  of  his  captains 
speeding  in  a  swift  motor  boat  out  to  where  three  of  his 
"dreadnoughts"  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  Surely  they 
did  look  small.  But  just  as  a  little  man's  courage  adds  to 
his  inches,  so  their  performance  in  the  past  year  caused  them 
to  loom  in  my  imagination  large  as  battle-qruisers.  When, 
stepping  aboard  the  largest,  I  noted  the  guns  fore  and  aft,  the 
quick-firers  on  the  boat  deck  above,  nests  of  depth  mines  astern, 
I  realised  the  secret  of  their,  success — the  guns  and  mines  could 
not  be  more  effective  if  fired  from  a  ship  half  a  mUe  long. 

The  officers  were  as  remarkable  in  their  own. way  as  the 
ship.    Only  the  captain  was  a  regular  navy  man.    The  other 
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six  from  the  naval  reserve,  counted  a  stockbroker,  bond 
clerk,  Staten  Island  Ferry  engineer,  Montana  cattle  man. 
AU  had  been  following  pursuits  of  peace  before  the  war. 
One,  I  believe,  had  never  seen  the  sea  before  he  came  on 
board.  Yet  now,  after  a  year's  study,  backed  by  arduous 
practical  applications,  they  were  capable  officers. 

The  crew  was  still  more  remarkable.  Fully  a  third  of  the 
men  before  the  mast  were  Harvard,  Yale  or  Princeton  stu- 
dents, scions  of  the  wealthiest  American  families,  shipped 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  One  quartermaster,  a  man  over 
forty  years  of  age,  had  once  been  tax-commissioner  of  the 
State  of  New  jc Jersey,  and  had  served  two  terms  in 
that  ^state's    legislature.     It  was  quite  startling  to  hear  the 

cultivated  college 
speech  issuing 
from  a  group  of 
tarry  sailors.  In- 
deed, the  yacht 
might  easOy  have 
furnished  a  motif 
for  one  of  those 
old-style  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan 
musical  comedies, 
in  which  an  ad- 
miral is  "shan- 
ghaied" and 
shipped  before 
the  mast  in  a 
vessel  manned  by 
chorus  girls.  She 
needed  only  to' 
pick  up  a  ship- 
wrecked heroine 
and  an  unprin- 
cipled adventurer 
to  go  right  into 
the  "movies." 

Apart  from  this 
possibility,    how- 
ever,   there    was 
little    comedy 
aboard  the  yacht. 
Hard   work    and 
worse    weather 
have  been  the  lot 
of    these    lads 
brought    up    in    luxury,    yet     they    have    thrived    on    it. 
Tall,   straight   and  strong,  they  look  as  fine  a  lot  of  sailor- 
men  as  ever  hauled  on  a  rope. 

Before  we  sailed,  the  captains  of  all  the  ships  in  our  con- 
voy came  aboard  for  a  conference.  They  represented  almost 
all  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  marine  services.  AU  of 
them  had  been  "dipped"  once  or  twice,  yet  they  were  still 
pursuing  the  path  of  duty  in  those  dangerous  seas.*  They 
accepted  with  quiet  nods  their  places  in  convoy,  and  listened 
quietly  to  directions  in  case  of  attack.  Not  till  the  captain 
spoke  of  fog  did  the  worry  which  dogs  their  footsteps  day 
and  night  make  itself  manifest. 

"Let's  hope. that  won't  be  added  to  our  troubles,"  one 
said. 
Another  added,  "We  have  enough  as  it  is." 
Quiet  they  were,  unheroic,  commonplace,  prosaic,  yet  the 
life  laistory  of  any  one  of  them  would  out-thrill  a  Dumas 
romance.  I  am  in  a  position  to  write  one  chapter  which 
began  when,  next  morning,  the  dreaded  fog  caught  us  in 
a  dangerous  passage  between  shore  and  outer  shoals.  A 
heavy  sea  had  given  us  a  miserable  roll,  and  I  was  trying  to 
sleep  off  some  sea-sick  qualms  in  the  cabin  below,  when  the 
screws  suddenly  stopped,  then  went  full  speed  astern. 

When  that  happens  in  the  war  zone,  you  don't  stand  on  the 
order  of  your  going,  you  simply  go.  I  went  up  on  deck  in 
three  hops,  just  in  time  to  see  the  fog  roU  back  like  a  theatre 
curtain  from  a  tall  tower  uprising  from  a  smother  of  foam.- 
It  takes  time  to  stop  a  ship's  headway,  and  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  it  was  an  open  question  whether  or  not  we  should 
bump  that  perfectly  good  French  hghthouse  off  the  map. 
We  were  far  closer  than  was  comfortable,  when  she  began  to 
back  off. 

Some  of  the  others  were  not  so  lucky.  The  French  pilot 
on  the  leading  ship  had  made  his  turn  around  the  lighthouse 
just  a  bit  too  soon,  and  he  was  on  the  beach.  Another  had 
bumped  a  reef  with  little  damage  to  her  false  bottom.     But 
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tills  was  only  the  beginning  of  it,  for  the  other  ships  came 
driving  on  through  the  fog,  and  mixed  in  a  wild  melee,  dodg- 
ing, tacking,  backing,  worse  than  a  madhouse  cotillion.  One 
just  missed  our  bows.  A  second  passed  astern.  For  a  while 
anything  might  have  happened,  but  as  though  impatient 
to  view  his  evil  work,  the  fog  demon  lifted  the  edge  of  his 
grey  curtain  to  take  a  peep.  He  hastily  dropped  it  again. 
But  we  had  seen  each  other  in  the  clear.  The  tangle  straight- 
ened into  coluipns  again.  It  was  one  of  those  "  haps  "  that  occur 
to  all  convoys,  and  are  responsible  for  a  grizzle  of  grey  on 
heads  which  left  our  shores  only  a  ytar  ago,  flying  the  full 
colours  of  youth.  Leaving  a  yacht  with  the  stranded  ship 
— which  backed  off  at  high  tide — we  sailed  on  towards  a 
point  of  land  which  was  said  to  be  headquarters  for  "Pen- 
marsh  Pete."  a  lone  Hun  pirate. 

"Pete's"   Mines 

A  red  pin  with  a  date  under  it  marked  his  last  reported 
position,  and  about  an  hour  later  a  radio  warned  us  away 
from  a  particular  ship's  channel  in  which,  during  last  night, 
"Pete"  had  evidently  sown  a  devil's  spawning  of  mines. 
But  his  labours  went  for  nought.  Across  our  bows,  just  as 
the  fog  lifted,  a  fleet  of  mine-sweepers  passed  in  swift  pro- 
cession to  clear  up  the  infernal  litter.  While  they  were  still 
in  sight  two  hydroplanes  came  booming  like  great  bumble- 
bees from  the  land  to  escort  us  across  their  sector.  Thus,  in 
one  view,  were  grouped  the  three  American  services  that 
render  commerce  possible  in  tliese  waters.  They  convoyed 
us  until,  at  dusk,  we  dropped  anchor  in  a  sheltered  harbour. 
With  the  subsidence  of  the  heavy  roll  and  the  comfort  of 
a  good  dinner  before  an  open  fire,  one  was  glad  to  be  there. 
For  this  millionaire's  yacht  boasted  an  open  fireplace,  a 
magnificent  affair  richly  carved  and  surmounted  by  mahogany 
mermaids  posed  in  a  wild  struggle  for  a  silver  sliip's  clock  ; 
trove,  no  doubt,  from  a  deep  sea  wreck.  Than  good  tobacco 
and  an  open  fire  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  provoca- 
tive of  stories,  and  wliile  the  mermaids  spaced  off  the  long 
warm  hours  with  the  silvery  bell  of  their  clock,  there  unrolled 
before  me  a  complete  history  of  the  "toy  dreadnoughts." 

The  steward  who  served  our  coffee  had  been  signed  on 
from  a  casta\va\'  crew  picked  up  at  sea  by  the  yacht  after 
they  had  gone  through  two  torpedoings  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  unusual  experience  had  been  capped  with  the 
steward  by  a  descent  into  the  German  U-boat.  "The  old 
Exford  had  been  sailing  through  wreckage  for  a  couple  of 
days,"  he  said,  telling  of  it,  "so  we  weren't  surprised  when 
a  torpedo  came  leaping  at  us  out  of  the  sea.  The  explosion 
killed  one  man.  Six  others  were  drowned  by  capsizing 
boats  ;  and  as  though  that  wasn't  enough,  the  U-boat  com- 
mander sailed  around  and  took  snapshot  photos  of  all  the 
survivors.  Then,  after  telling  us  it  would  go  hard  with  any 
of  us  that  were  captured  again  at  sea,  he  carried  off  the 
captain  and  two  gunners,  ana  went  below. 

"A  few  hours  later  we  were  picked  up  by  the  Trelessick, 
but  she  was  torpedoed  early  next  morning.  The  raft  on 
which  I  got  away  was  so  heavily  overloaded  that  four  of  us 
were  in  the  water,  just  hanging  on.  It  was  terribly  cold, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  just  how  much  longer  I  could 
hang  on,  when  the  U-boat  came  alongside  and  picked  us 
four  up.  This  commander  was  quite  different  from  the 
first  one,  for  after  taking  us  below  for  a  drink  of  cognac,  he 
put  us  into  one  of  our  boats. 

•'  The  Trelessick  was  still  afloat.  She  had  been  the  captain's 
liome  for  nineteen  years,  and  while  the  tears  streamed  down 
his  cheeks,  he  begged  the  commander  to  let  us  go  back  on 
board.  'I  can  still  get  her  into  port,'  he  pleaded,  'if  you 
will  only  give  me  the  chance.'  -^ 

"But  the  German  shook  his  head.  'I'm  sorry  for  you, 
personally,'  he  answered.  'But  this  is  war.'  And,  going 
back,  he  plugged  holes  in  her  waterline  with  shell  fire  till 
she  sank." 

His  story  produced  other  stories  and  reminiscences  from 
the  officers  ;  among  them  the  sinking  of  the  American  yacht 
.Alcedo,  told  by  a  survivor  whom  they  had  brought  from  the 
fo'castle.  It  happened  at  two  in  the  morning,  when  a  brilliant 
moon,  always  an  ally  of  the  Boche,  suddenly  revealed  the 
silver  bursting  of  a  torpedo  out  of  the  black  sea.  At  two 
hundred  yards  it  swerved,  and  those  who  saw  it  coming 
lield  their  breath  in  the  hope  it  might  pass  astern.  But  it 
rectified  its  course ;  with  a  burst  of  fire  it  stnick  in  the  forward 
quarters  where  the  men  lay  asleep. 

Imagine  yourself  awakened  in  utter  darkness  to  the  groans 
of  wounded  and  dying  men.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
organising. Yet,  quietly  and  coolly,  the  men  turned  up  and 
went  to  quarters — even  the  wireless  operator,  who  was 
blown  up  through  the  deck.  There  was  no  time  to  launch 
boats.     The  yacht  was  already  sinking.     In  obedience  to  an 


order  to  abandon  ship,  shouted  from  the  bridge,  the  crew  cut 
the  boats  loose  from  the  falls,  and -leaped  after  them  into 
the  water.  While  they  swam  around  trying  to  bale  and 
right  them,  the  yacht  slid  on  down  with  her  load  of  dead 
and  dying  under  the  moonlit  sea. 

"It  was  some  job  to  get  those  boats  righted  and  baled," 
the  survivor,  a  fine  lad,  told  of  it  with  unconscious  humour. 
"  I  tell  you,  home  and  mother  looked  an  awful  long  way  off 
to  me:  That  water  was  terrible  wet.  A  plank,  an  oar, 
even  a  straw  looked  dry  by  comparison." 

They  had  just  climbed  into  the  boats  when  the  long, 
sinister  shape  of  the  U-boat  rose  out  of  the  water  alongside. 
Fortunately,  a  cloud  had  blotted  out  the  moon.  As  the 
submarine  rose  higher  out  of  tlie  water  than  the  boats,  they 
could  see  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  three  men  rising  above 
the  combing  of  the  conning  tower  in  outUne  against  the 
bright  sky.     A  voice,  mihtary  in  tone,   hailed  them. 

"What  ship?" 

Prompted  by  a  rapid  whisper  from  an  officer,  the  lad  gave 
a  French  name. 

"  Your  tonnage  and  cargo  ?  " 

"Eight  hundred  tons,  sir.  She  was  an  empty  bottom 
proceeding  to  B for  cargo." 

Imagine  the  suspense  while  the  U-boat  officers  talked 
■together  up  there  in  the  dusk — the  relief  when,  after  calling 
out  directions  to  the  nearest  land,  the  U-boat  steamed  slowly 
away.  Twelve  hours'  labour  at  the  oars  before  they  made 
port  had  no  power  to  abate  it,  for  jt  was  the  closest  kind  of 
a  call  for  all  of  them.  "For  we  were  sure,"  the  lad  con- 
cluded his  story,  "that  it  was  Germany  for  the  lot  of  us." 

Next  morning  broke  clear  with  pleasant  sunshine  streaming 
down  on  the  white' hamlets  that  are  so  liberally  strewn  along 
the  French  coast.  The  men  off  watch  lolled  in  it  reading 
or  studying  according  to  their  bent.  A  Victrolia  in  full 
blast  in  the  reading-room  combined  with  the  warmth  and 
sunhght  to  produce  a  slight  flavour  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
But  one  glance  at  the  frowning  guns,  grim  depth  mines 
instantly  dissipated  such  fancies.  That  evening  we  delivered 
the  convoy  at  the  end  of  our  run,  and  took  on  another 
for  the  return  next  morning. 

The  voyage  home  was  uneventful.  We  rolled  lazily 
northward  without  a  break  in  the  monotony,  which  is  harder 
to  bear  than  the  shock  of  battle.  An  article  compiled  from 
the  concentrated  experience  of  a  fleet  is  apt  to  conv.ey  an 
impression  of  a  life  vivid,  dangerous,  exciting,^  quite  equal 
to  the  ideal  these  college  lads  on  board  had  formed  of  it. 
Dangerous  it  really  is.  One  never  knows  just  when  a  yacht 
may  "kick  over  a  mine"  or  meet  a  torpedo  face  to  face. 
Apart  frorri  these  ever-present  possibilities,  the  yachts  go> 
back  and  forth  on  their  runs  with  the  same  regularity  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  excitement  as  is  to  be  found  in 
a  canal  boat  in  tow  of  a  mule.  For  high-spirited  youths  who 
enlisted  to  fight  the  Hun  there  could  be  nothing  more  trying. 
Yet  they  take  it  cheerfully.  Between  watches,  rain  or 
shine,  they  are  to  be  seen  muffled  in  sou'-westers  or  stripped 
to  undershorts  according  to  the  weather,  conning  their  naviga- 
tion books  in  preparation  for  the  commissions  they  have 
honestly  earned.  They  wiU  make  better  officers  and  wiser 
men  by  the  loss  of  their  illusions. 

Almost  as  though  it  had  been  rehearsed  for  this  article, 
there  passed  under  our  eyes  on  the  last  lap  of  the  journey 
all  of  the  various  activities  in  which  the  "toy  dreadnoughts" 
have  been  engaged  during  the  last  year.  About  mid-day  a 
score  of  dots  on  the  horizon  grew  into  a  south-bound  coastal 
convoy  ;  and  a  fine  sight  the  two  convoys  made  in  passing, 
their  double  columns  of  ships  laid  along  the  green  sea  against 
the  golden  loom  of  the  land ;  the  guardian  yachts  on  their 
flanks,  seaplanes  booming  overhead.  Lastly,  as  we  came 
rolling  down  a  vast  triangular  effing  that  drew  at  its  apex 
into  the  base  harbour,  there  appeared  between  us  and  the 
sinking  sun  the  leviathan  bulk  of  three  transports  in  outline 
against  the  smouldering  sky. 

In  the  active  campaign  which  has  been  recently  initiated 
against  the  U-boats,  it  is  not  likely  that  our  "toy  dread- 
noughts," because  of  their  low  speeds,  can  take  a  very  active 
part.  The  job  of  hunting  the  enemy  out  goes  more  and 
more  to  the  seaplanes,  submarines,  and  destroyers.  But 
they  will  still  be  "on  the  job"  running  their  coastal  convoys 
between  the  Frencli  ports,  ready  and  willing  to  nab  any 
U-boat  that  happens  to  elude  the  destroyer  sleuths.  No 
doubt -their  honourable  labours  will  continue  till  a  U-boat, 
through  extreme  rarity,  enters  the  same  class  as  a  great 
auk's  egg.  Whereafter,  peace  being  come  again  upon  eartli, 
let  us  hope  that  the  "toy  dreadnoughts,"  restored  to  their 
pristine  glo^-ies  of  polished  wood,  brass,  and  enamel  paint, 
will  spend  an  honourable  old  age  carrying  pretty  women 
and  little  children  once  more  up  and  down  Long  Island 
Sound. 
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With  a  Motor  Convoy  in  German  East  Africa 


A    GERMAN    HUNTER'S    BAG 

This  photograph  was  taken  from  a  German  at  Dar-es-Salaam. 

IS  there  anywhere  to  sleep  ?  " 
Tliis  was  our  first  question  when  we  reached  Voi  on 
the  Uganda  Railway  at  midnight,  having  just  arrived 
from  Zanzibar,  after  a  long  hot  journey  up  country. 
Rain  had  been  falling  iorseveral  hours,  and  everything 
was  soaked  ;  but  we  found  an  empty  tent  beside  the  line, 
and  dumped  our  baggage  down  inside. 

The  Swahili  boys  from  Zanzibar  soon  got  to  work,  prepared 
our  beds  and  rigged  up  mosquito  nets,  while  we  looked  about 
for  something  to  eat.  After  a  bit  we  found  a  small  Greek 
cook-shop  and  had  some   boiled   eggs  and  coffee  for  supper. 

The  boys  found  some  shelter  under  a  table,  and  spread  their 
grass  mats,  and  we  got  inside  our  bags  and  were  soon  asleep. 
Not  for  very  long  however  !  A  party  of  South  Africans, 
hunting  about  for  somewhere  to  spend  the  night,  came  upon 
us  and,  when  they  saw  the  mosquito  nets,  thought  we  were  a 
hospital.  They  had  great  contempt  for  nets,  and  threw  down 
their  kits  and  went  to  sleep.  Next  morning  they  were  badly 
bitten  and  we  were  not.  / 

Five  a.m.  found  everybody  on  the  move,  preparing  for  the 
train  journey  to  'Mbuyuni  along  the  new  military  line. 
When  everything  was  aboard,  we  took  our  seats  in  a  cattle 
truck.  The  distance  from  Voi  to  'Mbuyuni  was  sixty  miles, 
and  we  travelled  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  !  An  iron  cattle 
truck  in  a  tropical  climate  is  hardly  a  pleasant  means  of  trans- 
port, for  the  sun  beats  down  upon  the  top  and  sides  until  they  get 
burning  hot.  Europeans  travel  inside,  while  natives  sit  on 
the  top.  It  is  certainly  cooler  up  there,  but  the  ashes  from 
the  engine  make  it  unpleasant  ;  besides,  it  is  no  easy  thing 
to  hang  on.  The  niggers  sit  .back  to  back,  and  cling  on  by 
their  toes  ! 

To  us,  fresh  out  from  home,  the  country  seemed  very  won- 
derful as  we  went  forward  across  vast  plains,  towards  Kili- 
manjaro, 20,000  ft.  high,  with  its  everlasting  snowcap,  loo 
miles  away.  No  wonder  Kaiser  Wilhelm  wished  this  mountain 
to  belong  to  Germany  !  Under  British  rule  it  will  probably 
become  one  of  the  touring  centres  of  Africa.  Situated  as  it 
is  near  a  good  railway  from  the  port  of  Tanga,  it  can  be  reached 
in  about  ten  hours.  No  human  being  has  ever  climbed  to 
its  summit.  Men  have  been  above  the  snow-line,  but  have 
never  set  foot  on  its  top. 

Before  leaving  Voi  I  heard  two  good  stories  about  the 
place.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  before  we  had  many 
troops  in  the  country,  when  the  Germans  were  attacking  the 
Uganda  line  and  threatening  Nairobi,  the  station-master,  a 
Goanese,  learned  that  thirty  Germans  were  marching  to 
assault  his  railway.  Acting  on  his  own  initiative  he  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  G.O.C.  :  "  Thirty  Germans  marching  to 
attack  my  station.     Please  send  one  rifle  and  thirty  rounds  !  " 

History  does  not  relate  what  reply  he  received,  but  it  does 
relate  the  answer  sent  to  a  railway  transport  officer  upon 
another  occasion.  The  R.T.O.  wired  to  the  G.O.C,  who  was 
100  miles  forward  at  Moshi,  and  full  of  his  own  troubles:  "  My 
station  is  being  flooded  out.  Inform  what  I  shall  do."  He 
received  the  following  reply  :  "  Stop  the  rain  or  move  the 
station." 

On  reaching  'Mbuyuni 'we  found  a  large  camp  situated  on 


the  top  of  a  hill.  The  Germans  had  made  a  stand  here,  but 
liad  been  driven  out.  Forty  miles  of  pipe  line  had  now  been 
laid  down,  and  there  was  a  good  water  supply.  The  R.N.A.S. 
camp  was  close  beside  the  line,  and  this  unif,  like  every  other, 
was  badly  supplied. 

'  Next  day  Nanson  and  I  trained  to  Moshi,  and  then  motored 
on  to  old  Moshi,  5,000  feet  up  Kilimanjaro.  Nanson  had  an 
interview  with  (jcneral  Smuts,  and  we  learned  what  our 
orders  were  to  be. 

Every  one  was  glad  to  hear  that  we  were  to  operate  with 
General  van  Deventer,  "  The  Flying  Dutchman."  Joppe 
van  Deventer,  as  his  men  called  him  ;  "van  Splosh  "  as  we 
named  him,  and  this  name  stuck  to  him  throughout  the 
campaign. 

Our  camp  was  now  like  a  hive  of  bees.  On  May 
loth,  Fliglit  Sub-Lieut.  Gallihawke .  was  sent  off  with  a 
walking  party  and  two  hundred  porters.  He  took  one 
machine-gun  with  him,  and  his  white  men  were  all  armed. 
His  objective  was  Kondoa  Irangi,  200  miles  away  to 
the  South,  for  van  Deventer  had  forced  his  way  through  the 
Germans,  and  had  seized  this  place  with  his  mounted  men. 
It  was  a  great  strategic  move,  and  a  great  surprise  to  the 
Huns.  Every  one  had  run  very  short  of  food  on  the  way 
there,  and  various  commanding  officers  had  heliographed  to 
"van  Splosh":  "My  men  have  no  rations.  What  shall  I 
do  ?  "  And  the  reply  had  come  back  :  "  The  same  as  I  am 
doing !  " 

On  May  14th,  Flight  Sub-Lieut.  Brown  and  Lieut.  Cherry 
Kearton,  25th  Fusiliers,  who  was  attached  to  our  squadron 
for,  photographic  duties,  set  off  with  another  party. 
The  first  party  was  to  prepare  an  aerodrome  at  Kondoa 
Irangi,  and  to  carry  through  oil  and  petrol  for  the  aeroplanes. 
The  second  was  to  establish  an  aerodrome  near  Lollkissale, 
half  way  to  Kondoa,  and  to  take  with  them  large  supplies  of 
oil  and  petrol,  to  enable  our  machines  to  fly  from  'Mbuyuni 
to  Lollisskale,  130  miles,  replenish  their  tanks  and  fly  on 
another  90  miles  to  Kondoa  Irangi. 

We  knew  that  the  motor  transport  section  woul(J  be  the 
next  to  set  out,  and  from  May  14th  to  i8th  we  were  busy 


TRANSPORT   IN    THE    BUSH 

General  Smuts   watching   motor   transport  at  a 
typical  river   crossing   in   German  East   Africa. 
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.  KILIMANJARO    FROM    40    MILES    DISTANCE 
No   white   man   has  yet  set  foot  on  the  summit  of  this,  the   most  famous   mountain  pealc  of    Africa. 


making  preparations.  In  the  country  we  were  about  to  pass 
through  there  were  no  roads,  and  it  was  sporting  chance  how 
the  cars  would  behave. 

On  the  morning  of  May  i8th  the  motor  transport  column 
set  out  for  Kondoa  Irangi,  via  Moshi,  Lollkissale  and  Upomi. 
It  consisted  uf  one  Ford,  four  Crossleys,  one  Daimler,  two 
Napicrs,  and  one  motor  cycle.  The  Daimler  and  the  Napier 
were  lorries.  Xanson  and  I  went  ahead  in  the  Ford,  with  all 
our  "  gubbins  "  on  board,  and  two  Swahili  boys,  Gitwani 
and  my  boy,  Snowball. 

Moshi,  fifty  miles  away,  was  our  first  camp ;  travelling 
was  vejy  slow  work,  and  we  took  fourteen  hours  to  do  the 
journey.  Soon  after  leaving  'Mbuyuni  the  motor  cycle  broke 
down,  and  had  to  be  loaded  up  on  the  Daimler,  but  the  rider 
was  not  hurt,  only  scratched.  The  last  car  got  in  at  11.50 
p.m.,  with  both  rear  springs  broken.  One  of  the  Napiers 
also  had  broken  a  front  spring.  This  showed  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  loads  still  further,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  stores  at  Moschi. 

All  ne.\t  day  was  spent  in  repairing  springs,  and  we  were 
off  the  following  morning  by  6  a.m.,  reaching  the  Weri  Weri 
river  by  8  a.m.  The  river  was  about  thirty  yards  wide,  and 
two  feet  deep,  with  a  rocky  bed.  Huge  trees  grew  on  either 
side,  giving  good  protection  from  the  sun,  and  to  the  south, 
coffee  and  rubber  plantations  stretched  for  miles.  As  the 
South  African  Pioneers  had  cleared  a  slope  through  the  bush 
to  the  river,  we  off  loaded  the  cars,  lowered  them  down  the 
incline,  and  then  with  the  help  of  a  hundred  boyS,  pulled 
them  over  one  after  another  through  the  river  and  up  the 
other  bank. 

From  now  onwards,  for  about  ten  miles,  the  route  was 
good,  and  we  pushed  along  till  we  came  to  a  patch  of  black 
cotton  soil.  We  then  advanced  across  a  big  open  plain  ;  it  was 
a  glorious  evening ;  away  to  the  west  the  snow  cap  on  Kili- 
manjaro showed  crimson  in  the  setting  sun,  camp  fires  could 
be  seen  twenty  miles  away  to  the  north-west,  and  some  smoke 
to  the  south.  The  visibility  was  wonderful,  and  we  plodded 
on  until  the  sun  set,  and  the  tropical  darkness  was  upon  us. 
It  was  dusk  when  we  arrived  at. the  Sandja  River,  which  we 
crossed,  camping  on  the  south  side  a  little  below,  the^drift. 
The  last  car  got  over  by  9  p.m.,  and  we  lighted  our  fires. 
and  soon  all  the  noises  of  the  jungfle  were  around  us.  Lions, 
hyenas,  and  jackals  kept  us  awake  at  first,  and  Blotto,  my 
dog,  snarled  at  every  sound,  but  before  verj^  long  we  slept 
soundly,  and  the  sentry  alone  was  left  to  tend  the  fire. 

At  four  next  morning  we  had  coffee,  and  struck  camp  as 
the  sun  was  rising.  We  now  left  the  Arusha  track,  by  which 
van  Dcventer  had  advanced,  and  struck  out  to  the 
south,  straight  for  Lollkissale  mountain  fifty  miles  away. 
All  around  were  great  plains  of  open  grass  country, 
with  thickets  of  thorn  bush.  Game  roamed  on  all  sides  ; 
we  saw  a  herd  of  buffalo  in  the  distance,  and  hundreds  of 
ostrichc-s,  while  buck  sprang  up  out  of  the  long  grass  as  we 
went  forward. 

We  took  the  Ford  on  ahead  of  the  convoy  at  the  rate  of 
twentv-five  miles  an  hour,  and  Nanson  the  CO.,  who  was 
sitting  beside  me,  had  several  splendid  shots  and  was  able  to 
increase  our  fresh  meat  supply.  After  going  about  fifteen 
miles,  we  saw  a  thin  column  of  smoke  climbing  up  through 
the  still  air.  Being  naturally  anxious  to  see  whose  fire  it 
was,  we  drew  near,  and  presently  found  Lieuts.  Brown  and 
Cherry   Kearton   and  their    party.  _.They  had  left  Moschi 


eight   days  before  ourselves,   and  were   walking   direct   for 
Lollkissale.  '1 

One  day  the  party  had  camped  ,near  the  Sandja  River, 
and  about  4  p.m.  Brown  set  out  on  a  motor  cycle  to  find  a 
track  across  the  plains.  After  forcing  his  way  through  the 
short  grass,  he  came  upon  a  water  hole.  Here  he  lit  a  fire, 
and  waited  for  the  rest  to  arrive,  knowing  they  would  be 
guided  by  the  smoke.  He  waited  and  waited  until  it  got 
dark.  Then  he  heard  lions  coming  to  drink,  and  saw  a  ring 
of  eyes  in  the  blackness  around  his  fire.  Having  nothing 
but  his  revolver,  he  pulled  out  burning  embers  and  threw 
them  at  the  eyes  ! 

When  the  moon  rose,  he  started  back  across  the  plain  ; 
and  came  upon  Kearton  and  his  men,  who  had  been  warned 
not  to  go  further  because  of  an  enemy  raiding  party  ahead. 

This  was  all  very  interesting  for  us  !  And  when  Nanson 
and  I  once  more  set  off  in  the  Ford,  we  took  a  machine-gun 
with  us.  We  pushed  along  over  plains  and  thorn  thickets, 
till  we  came  to  a  river  with  huge  trees  along  its  banks. 

The  river  was  clear  and  swift,  with  a  itiud  bottom,  there- 
fore we  off  loaded,  and  pulled  the  Ford  across.  Then  with 
the  help  of  the  Ford  we  got  a  Crossley  over,  which  hauled  the 
other  Crossleys  through  the  river.  We  then  coupled  three 
Crossleys  on  to  the  Napier  and  the  Daimler,  and  pulled  them 
over  one  after  another. 

A  number  of  Masai  niggers  helped  us  to  load  up;  they 
were  our  first  experience  of  the  real  wild  man.  They  painted 
their  bodies  all  sorts  of  colours,  their  hair  was  matted  with 
red  earth,  and  the  lobes  of  their  ears  were  split,  and  hung 
down  to  their  necks,  being  decorated  with  all  sorts  of  curios, 
rifle  cartridges  and  pieces  of  bone,  and  in  one  ear  I  saw  a . 
condensed  milk  tin,  which  seemed  to  give  its  wearer  some 
authority.  We  presented  them  with  our  emptj'  "bully" 
tins,  and  their  delight  was  amusing,  but  they  would  not  eat 
the  biscuits  we  offered.  They  live  on  milk  and  blood,  bleed- 
ing the  cattle  alive,  but  are  without  much  muscle,  for  one 
of  our  white  men  could  easily  pull  six  or  eight  of  them. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  river  we  camped  for  the  night, 
parked  our  cars  into  a  square,  built  a  zareba  round  them,  and 
lighted  our  fires  inside.  When  we  moved  Out  next  day  the 
going  was  bad,  and  after  crossing  a  patch  of  black  cotton 
soil,  we  climbed  a  hill,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  thornbu?h 
forest.  The  flowers  were  wonderful,  and  we  crashed  over 
and  through  them.  Up  to  the  present  we  had  kept  a  fairly 
straight  line  to  our  objective,  and  a  little  later,  when  we 
topped  a  hill,  we  saw  Lollkissale  five  miles  ahead.  The  road 
lay  through  dense  bush  until  we  reached  the  track  which 
van  Deventer  and  his  column  had  followed  from  Arusha. 
The  Field  Telegraph  Coqis  had  a  station  near  Lollkissale.  They 
were  always  right  up  with  the  advance,  and  operating  under 
most  difficult  conditions.  Eaten  by  mosquitoes  by  day  and 
by  night,  their  wires  constantly  broken  by  giraffes,  and  with- 
out any  comforts  to  help  them  to  keep  cheerful,  they  still 
managed  to  carry  on  ;  and  endless  jokes  passed  up  and  down 
the  line.  I  remember  hearing  an  operator  telling  another 
who  was  150  miles  further  forward,  to  keep  the  kettle  boiling 
as  the  tea  would  be  along  in  ten  days'  time. 

The  following  day  we  moved  ten  miles  to  the  south,  where 
Flight  Sub-Lieut.  Gallihawke  had  selected  the  Lollkissale 
aerodrome,  and  joined  up  with  his  party  for  the  night,  before 
setting  out  for  Upomi,   the  second  stage  of  our  journey. 

I.M.B. 
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Life  and  Letters  6ij  J.  C  Squire 


To-day 

EVERY  two  or  three  years  some  bold  man  attempts 
d  history  of  contemporary  English  literature.  The 
latest,  the  most  ambitious,  the  most  voluminous 
is  Mr.  Harold  Williams,  whose  Modern  English 
Writers  has  just  been  published  by  Sidgwick 
and  Jackson  at  i2s.  6d.  net.  Mr.  Williams,  in  a  book 
of  'five  hundred  closely  printed  pages  (I  wish  there  were 
an  alternative  to  this  tiresome  locution),  attempts  to  treat 
in  a  solemn  and  scientific  critical  way  the  authors  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  He  deals  with  hundreds  of 
them,  and  the  indubitably  historical  nature  of  his  survey 
may  be  attested  by  a  few  of  his  chapter-headings,  such  as 
"Poets  of  the  Transition,"  "New  Forces  in  Poetry,"  "Before 
Ibsen,"  "After  Ibsen,"  and  "The  Uncertain  Note,"  all  these, 
and  others,  being  grouped  under  the  fovir  main  headings  of 
"Poetry,"  "Irish  Writers,"  "Literary  and  Intellectual 
Dramai"  and  "The  Novel."  He  wanted,  in  fact,  to  "cover 
the  ground"  fully  and  conscientiously.  The  result  is  that 
he  has  covered  a  great  deal  of  "ground"  that  need  npt  have 
been  covered  at  all — since  it  was  stony  ground,  or  ground 
covered  with  tares  and  thistles,  or  ground  from  which  the 
birds  of  the  air  carried  away  the  seed — and  that  he  has  only 
glanced  at  some  "ground"  which  deserve'd  a  great  deal  of 

attention. 

****** 

The  statistical  method  of  judging  such  books  has  its  defects, 
but  it  does  throw  some  facts  into  startling  relief.  For  ex- 
ample, I  observe  that  Mr.  Williams's  method  and  his  men- 
tality between  them  have  resulted  in  three  pages  being 
devoted  to  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  who,  however  "literary 
and  intellectual"  a  dramatist,  will  get  barely  three  lines  in 
a  history  a  hundred  years  hence,  whilst  a  mere  one  and  a  half 
pages  are  given  to  the  author  of  A  Shropshire  Lad,  who  is 
not  only  a  great  poet  himself,  but  has  had  technically  a 
great  growing  and  salutary  influence  upon  younger  writers. 
Even  Francis  Thompson  gets  less  space  than  Mr.  Jones, 
though  Ernest  Dowson  gets  more  than  either.  Mr.  Walter 
de  la  Mare  gets  one  page  against  the  two  pages  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Williams  !  However,  Mr.' John  Trevena,  Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Hichens  are  given  three  pages  each  of  por- . 
tentous  discussion,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  only  half  as  much 
as  either  ;  there  is  at  least  some  sort  of  consistency  about 
the  author's  wrong-headedness.  As  a  dictionary  of  litera- 
ture good  and  bad-^though  some  good  authors  are  omitted — 
his  huge  tome  has  merits  ;  as  criticism  it  is  almost  worthless. 
It  is  not  a  critical  history  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  gigantic  newspaper. 

SfC  Sf?  •!•  Sf!  Sft  ^ 

A  really  good'  literary  history  of  our  own  tirftes,  written 
in  our  own  time,  we  cannot  expect,  and  it  will  be  a  miracle  if 
we  get  it.  Many  of  the  difficulties  are  as  obvious  as  they  are 
great.  It  is  extremely  hard  for  most  men — perhaps  for  any 
man — to  distinguish  between  the  topical  and  ephemeral 
appeal  and  the  permanent  appeal  in  books  that  move  him. 
An  author  may  write  things  which  are  fine  and  valuable 
things  for  the  moment,  but  will  fade  when  the  occasion 
passes,  having  no  perpetual  application.  Most  critics, 
again,  have  stylistic  prejudices  which  make  them  unduly 
favour  writing  which  reminds  them  of  old  things  that  they 
like  or  else  (conversely)  which  makes  them  incline  towards 
auN'thing,  however  empty,  which  looks  new  and  free  from  what 
they  regard  as  the  dead  hand  of  tradition.  Political  and 
religious  bias  are  also  liable  to  operate.  I  remember,  as  I 
write,  the  remark  of  a  great  living  artist  who  (when  discussing 
Mr.  Chesterton)  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  feel  that  any- 
body with  Mr.  Chesterton's  religious  views  had  a  first-rate 
intellect.  It  is  clear  that  if  you  begin  by  making  postulates 
like  this  you  are  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  you  are 
likely  to  approach  Christian  writers  not  merely  uncompre- 
hendingly,  but  inattentively.  Again,  there  is  the  danger, 
which  will  particularly  affect  people  vdth  no  strong  pre- 
judices or  tastes  of  their  own,  of  taking  everything  seriously 
which  is  taken  seriously  by  anybody  else,  and  of  compiHng 
a  mere  manual  of  literary  fashions.  Half  onr  critics  are 
demonstrably  liable  to  this  fault  ;  if  they  hear  two  or  three 
persons,  sensible  or  otherwise,  describe  a  book  as  an  impor- 
tant work  of  art  they  will  at  once  treat  it  as  such.  Mr. 
Williams,  as  I  have  suggested,  errs  rather  in  this  way  ;  his 
book  was  written  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  the  result  is 
that  some:  of  his  authors  are  already  fly-blown,  and  that 


there  are  others  "new"  in  1913  who  are  so  much  things  of 
the  past  that  one  hardly  remembers  who  they  were.  But, 
granted  >our  sagacious,  judicious,  encyclopaedic,  catholic 
man  with  an  unerring  eye  for  the  abiding  thing  and  the 
transient,  for  the  sincere  thing  and  the  humbug,  above 
fashion  and  away  from  cliques,  with  the  brain,  the  heart, 
and  the  ear  of  the  perfect  critic,  the  sense  of  progress  and  of 
proportion  of  the  perfect  historian :  even  he  (if  he  exist)  will 
pi"obably  fail  to  write  the  sort  of  book  we  are  discussing. 

*  *  *  *  *  •  * 

The  reason  is  of  a  kind  which  people  usually  forget  to 
mention  or  even  to  think  about.  It  is  that  such  a  man 
would  in  all  probability  not  be  in  a  position  to  tell  the  truth. 
Literary  men  of  any  standing  usually  have  a  large  acquaint- 
ance among  their  colleagues,  good  and  bad.  It  is  possible 
to  overcome  a  dislike  of  praising  a  man  whom  you  detest, 
but  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  damn  a  man  you  like.  But  the 
critic  who  was  essaying  an  adequate  history  of  contemporary 
literature  would  probably  have  to  do  that — unless  he  were  a . 
hermit  on  Lundy  Island,  and  even  then  he  would  very  likely 
have  got  into  friendly  correspondence  with  literary  impostors. 
Most  critics  know  men  of  whom  they  are  fond,  but  whose 
writings  they  regard  as  worthless,  men  generally  thought 
to  be  important  or  great  (and  consequently  needing  exposure) 
ojr  negligible  men  who  in  a  standard  treatise  would  have  to 
be  ignored.  You  cannot  drink  with  an  old  friend  in  the 
evening,  and  in  the  morning  sit  down  and  write,  for  publica- 
tion, sentences  like  "Mr.  Gupp  is  generally  treated  as  a 
great  novelist,  but  he  has  no  mind,  cannot  write  grammar, 
assumes  a  grotesque  pomposity  which  is  not  natural  with 
him,  is  utterly  without  knowledge  of  human  character, 
copies  his  descriptive  patches  out  of  Dickens,  and  cannot 
further  be  noticed  here."  That  sort  of  thing  cannot  easily 
be  said  of  an  intimate  and' old  acquaintance,  or  of  a. tenth 
cousin,  or  of  the  husband  of  a  woman  you  have  known  from 
childhood,  or  of  a  man  with  whom  you  are  accustomed  to 
play  billiards  at  your  club,  or  even  of  a  man  you  meet  only 
occasionally,  but  get  on  with.  Why,  the  difficulties  are  as 
great  even  in  cases  far  less  extreme.  However  much  a  critic 
may  admire  an  ajithor's  work,  he  is  sure  to  have  some  reserva- 
tions. Non  omnia  possumus  omnes :  every  author  tries  to 
do  some  things  he  cannot  do  and  would  like  to  be  thought 
to^  have  some  qualities  he  does  not  possess.  The  more 
patently  true  an  adverse  criticism,  the  more  it  will  rankle. 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  all  men  dislike 
it  is  that  their  friends  should  know  the  truth  about  them. 
There  are  some  people  who  will  overcome  these  inhibitions, 
people  wi,th  shaggy  hair,  glowering  eyes,  and  mouths  like 
man-traps,  who  are' resolved  to  tell  the  whole  truth  whatever 
happens,  even  if  they  offend  everj^body  they  know.  But 
these  ferocious  priests  of  veracity  lack  just  that  sensitiveness 
which  is  so  necessary  to  a  critic  and  is  a  part  pf  a  general 
sensitiveness  ;  they  are  invariably  intense  and  narrow  bigots. 


The  proverb  "De  Mortuis"  is  not  only  false,  but  it  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  The  dead  are  the  only 
people  of  whom  we  can,  not  merely  usefully,  but  also  decently 
and  comfortably  speak  evil."  They  are  spread  before  us  like 
•  so  many  embalmed  specimens.  We  can  cut  them  about  and 
examine  them  as  fnuch  as  we  like  and  they  will  not  feel  it. 
Our  words  cannot  hurt  them,  or  humiliate  them,  or  impede 
their  efforts  to  earn  a  living,  honest  or  dishonest.  They 
cannot  even — another  consideration  worth  mentioning — 
come  up  in  the  street  and  clump  us  on  the  head.  About 
many  of  the  living  our  tongues  are  and  must  be  tied.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  just  as  well  and  does  not  much  matter. 
A  man  is  more  important  than  his  writings ;  friendship 
than  the  nice  adjustment  of  critical  relations.  The  whole 
pa'fet  is  behind  us  as  a  field  for  a  judgment  ;  the  recent 
past  still  invites  the  historian's  calm  estimate  ;  the  final, 
just,  and  completely  truthful  survey  of  the  present  we 
may  conveniently  leave  to  posterity.  We  may'  pursue 
the  things  we  love  as  much  as  we  like  and  advertise  the 
things  we  believe  to  be  valuable ;  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  first  consequence  that  we  cannot  in  every  smallest 
case  say  all  we  think  about  the  things  we  hold  to  be  trash. 
If  we  pretend  to  write  as  general  historians  we  must  have 
no  reservations,  and  assist  at  the  dissemination  of  no  frauds. 
But  if  we  do  not,  a  little  suppressio  veri  will  do  nobody  much 
harm.     At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  avoided. 
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The  Reader's  Diary 


Recent  Novels 

I  DO  like  characters  in  novels  who  are  pompous,  ir- 
ritating and  hypocritical  and  who  are  thoroughly 
exposed  in  all  their  badness  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  simple  taste  ;  and  it  is  shared,  I  imagine,  by  a 
great  many  persons  besides  myself.  Much  of  Anthony 
Trollope's  popularity  rests  on  his  understanding  of  it  ;  and  it 
is  significant  that  the  '  bad  man  '  in  Mr.  Archibald  Marshall's 
Abington  A  hbey  (Stanley  Paul,  6s.  net)  should  refer  to  Trollope's 
novels  in  a  disrespectful  way.  Nothing,  I  suppose,  in  Mr. 
Marshall's  world  could  be  a  more  certain  sign  of  unamialulity 
of  character.  It  would  indeed  be  ungrateful,  almost  unfilial, 
in  Mr.  Marshall  to  allow  the  remark  to  be  made  by  a  person 
not  stigmatised  in  other  ways  as  disagreeable  ;  for  on  him,  if 
on  anyone,  Trollope's  mantle  has  fallen.  This  novel  is  not 
y.xciting.  The  plot  is  extremely  slender,  the  action  very 
trivial.  But  it  records  the  doings  of  a  number  of  people  who 
■cannot  be  described  except  as  ' '  really  nice  " ;  and  among  them 
the  Reverend  A.  Salisbury  Mercer,  with  his  unfortunate 
character,  stands  out  as  anything  but  nice  and,  in  his  so 
obvious  disagreeableness  and  in  the  snubs  which  are  inflicted 
on  him,  rejoices  my  innocent  heart.  Perhaps  the  mutual 
devotion  of  the  Grafton  family  and  their  unshakable  habit  of 
addressing  one  another  as  '  Darling  '  come  to  be  a  little — 
shall  I  say  ? — sticky  by  the  end  of  the  book.  But  nothing  can 
alter  the  fact  that  they  are  charming  people  who  lead  charming 
lives.  The  reader  cannot  help  liking  them,  which  means  that 
he  cannot  help  liking  the  book.  ,    ■ 

The  characters  in  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  Gudrid  the  Fair 
(Constable,  6s.  net)  are  equally  likeable  though  they  are  not 
perhaps,  in  the  modern  sense,  to  be  described  as  "  nice."  The 
tale  is  Mr.  Hewlett's  interpretation  of  two  Icelandic  sagas  ; 
and  he  claims  in  his  preface  that  here,  as  in  all  primitive 
poetry,  character  is  implicit,  though  it  has  to  be  looked  for. 
"  If  I  read  of  a  woman  called  Gudrid,"  he  says,  "  and  a  hand- 
some woman  at  that,  I  am  bound  to  know  pretty  soon  what 
colour  her  hair  was,  and  how  she  twisted  it  up.  If  I  hear  that 
she  had  three  husbands  and  outlived  them  all  I  cannot  rest 
imtil  I  know  how  she  liked  them,  how  they  treated  her,  what 
feelings  she  had,  what  feelings  they  had."  Therefore  he  has 
taken  the  bare  and  stark  events  of  the  two  sagas  and  has 
retold  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  discover  what  sort  of  persons 
these  were,  how  they  would  appear  to  us  if  we  were  to  meet 
them  in  the  rnodern  world.  It  is  all  done  in  a  curiously  simple 
and  straightforward  manner  which  will  rather  surprise  those 
who  know  Mr.  Hewlett  only  by  his  early  work.  The  somewhat 
hectic  chronicler  of  The  Forest  Lovers  and  Richard  Yea-and- 
Nay  has  become  remarkably  chastened  when  he  can  set  down 
to  the  last  detail  the  life  of  the  lovely  Gudrid  and  her  three 
husbands  with  the  economy  of  exclamation  and  rhapsody 
that  he  uses  here.  Yet  he  has  suited  his  style  very  admirably 
to  an  age  whose  events  were  more  romantic  than  the  persons 
who  took  part  in  them.  Gudrid,  whose  three  husbands  were 
foretold  to  her  while  she  was  yet  a  maiden,  is  a  noble  and 
attractive  figure,  but  her  love  affairs  are  conducted  with  a 
view  to  suitability  and  the  wishes  of  parents  and  friends  far 
more  than  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  own  quite  slight  personal 
desires.  So  too  her.  husbands — the  first  two  of  them  knowing 
themselves  condemned  to  early  death — take  her  and  their 
own  stirring  adventures  with  comparative  placidity.  It  is  a 
queer  world,  with  plenty  of  excitement  and  little  excitability, 
where,  for  all  their  full-bloodedness,  the  characters  take  love 
and  death  rather  in  their  stride.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  written  a 
tale  rather  than  a  novel  or  a  romance,  but  it  is  a  very  good 
tale  and  the  persons  of  it  do  linger  in  the  mind,  particularly 
Thorstan,  Gudrid's  second  husband,  whose  slow,  intense  affec- 
tion for  her  is  made  very  real  and  moving. 

Mr.  Douglas  Newton's  The  War  Cache  (Sampson,  Low,. 
Marston,  5s.  net)  is  a  rapidly  moving  shocker  in  which  a  sub- 
altern of  the  Intelligence  Staff,  an  experimental  chemist,  and 
a  V..'\.D.  nurse  discover  the  whereabouts  of  a  vast  German 
depository  of  treasure  and  arms  in  this  country,  and  track  it 
down  in  spite  of  the  counter-action  of  a  remarkably  well 
organised  army  of  spies.  The  independence  of  the  three,  who 
insist  on  carrying  out  the  job  without  official  assistance  is 
carried  a  little  too  far  when  they  proceed  to  dig  up  the  treasure 
'themselves  after  locating  it ;  but  the  story  would  have  fallen 
flat  at  the  end  if  they  had  adopted  more  cautious  methods. 
It  is  a  more  serious  objection  that  the  spies  and  their  methods 
are  too  obviously  copied  from  Mr.  John  Buchan.  Still,  it  is 
a  good  story  if  not  examined  too  closely,  and  !t  is  written  in 
a  vivid  and  amusing  manner. 


The  Means  to  Victory 

This  is  the  age  of  international  compliments  ;  and  Mr. 
Isaac  F.  Marcosson  and  Mr.  Coningsby  Dawson  are  writers 
skilled  in  the  paying  of  them.  It  is  a  happy  coincidence, 
therefore,  which  brings  out  side  by  side  Mr.  Marcosson 's  The 
Business  of  War  (Lane,  5s.  net),  an  American  examination  of 
British  war  methods,  and  Mr.  Dawson's  Out  to  Win  (Lane, 
4s.  net),  a  British  examination  of  the  American  war-spirit  ; 
and  though  the  points  of  view  of  the  two  writers  differ  a  little, 
the  exchange  of  courtesies  is  close  enough.  Mr.  Marcosson 
is  an  able  journalist  with  a  good  deal  of  war  experience  and 
with  also  much  experience  of  the  methods  of  American  '  big 
business  '  before  the  war.  In  the  present  volume  he  studies 
the  British  mihtary  organisation  from  the  point  of  view  of 
business,  and  outlines  the  whole  system  of  supply,  transport, 
and  organisation  in  general  on  which  the  efficiency  of  the 
fighting  troops  in  the  front  line  depends.  The  machine,  which 
has  taken  four  years  to  build  up,  would  take,  no  doubt, 
considerably  more  for  any  one  man  to  understand  in  all  its 
details  ;  and  Mr.  Marcosson  should  not  be  reproached,  perhaps, 
for  a  number  of  inaccuracies.  Still  less  should  he  be  reproached 
for  having  accepted  too  jeadily  the  assertions  of  those  by 
whom  he  was  supplied  with  information,  But  his  enthu- 
siasm is  a  little  overwhelming.  He  is  equally  delighted 
when  he  finds  tht.t  business  men  have  been  put  at  the  head  of 
affairs  and  when  he  learns  that  technical  departments  are 
being  directed  by  soldiers  with  no  technical  knowledge.  Nearly 
everything  he  sees  strikes  him  as  miraculous  ;  and  every- 
where his  highest  note  of  praise  is  to  compare  the  efficiency 
of  some  branch  of  our  military  system  to  that  of  an  American 
corporation — an  ominous  warning  for  the  future  !  But  his 
account  of  the  various  organisations  by  which  the  army  is 
fed,  and  clothed,  and  moved  from  place  to  place  is  new  and 
useful ;  and  his  unfailing  wonder  at  our  efficiency  makes  an 
excellent  counterblast  to  those  who  see  in  this  enormous 
improvisation  nothing  but  a  chaos  of  muddle. 

Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Dawson  reinforces  Mr.  Marcosson's 
tribute  by  owning  that  he  admired  as  American  many  devices 
employed  by  the  American  arrhy,  only  to  learn  that  they  had 
^seen  faithfully  copied  from  ourselves.  His  compliments  to 
our  Allies  are  not  so  full-blooded  as  those  which  his  colleague 
bestows  on  us  ;  and  there  is  frequently  an  accent  of  patronage 
in  his  remarks  which  can  hardly  produce  a  good  effect  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Dawson's  American  friends  will  be  pleased  by  his  statement 
that,  when  America  declared  war  "  my  own  feeling,  as  an 
Englishman  living  in  New  York,  was  merely  one  of  relief — 
that  now,  when  war  was  ended,  I  should  be  able  to  return  to 
friends  of  whom  I  need  not  be  ashamed."  But  this  is  set  off, 
perhaps,  by  a  very  full  account  of  the  war  work  done  by  the 
Americans  before  they  became  belligerents  and  by  his  analysis 
of  the  grim  determined  spirit  in  which  they  have  come  into 
the  struggle.  This  spirit  he  finds  expressed  in  the  chant  of 
the  American  troops  on  the  march,  '  We've  got  four  years  to 
do  this  job  ! '  ;  and  it  must  l^e  owned  that  no  song  could  be 
more  terrifying  for  the  enemy,  were  they  only  able  to  hear  it. 

Polynesian  Fairy  Tales 

The  customs  and  folk-lore  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  have 
come  by  white  encroachment  into  so  impermanent  a  state 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  T.  R.  St. 
Johnston  for  his  volume  The  Lau  Islands  and  their  Fairy 
Tales  and  Folk-lore  (Times  Book  Co.,  5s.  net).  Mr.  St. 
Johnston,  during  his  service  as  Commissioner  in  this  group, 
which  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  Fiji,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
picking  up  ancient  legends  from  the  natives  with  whom  he 
came  in  touch ;  and  he  has  told  ..again  the  best  of  these 
here  in  a  pleasant  unaffected  style  which  leaves  to  fhem  the 
best  of  their  flavour.  They  have,  of  course,  affinities  with 
the  folk-tales  of  other  lands  but  the  peculiar  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  islands  gives  them  a  special  colouring  which  is\ 
altogether  delightful.  I  confess  to  liking  extremely  the  tale  of  j 
Ulupoka,  a  malicious  god,  who  waaonly  a  head  without  a  body. 
This  head  used  to  roll  in  through  doorways  bringing  sickness 
and  death  to  those  who  saw  it.  Now  Christianity  has  somewhat 
chastened  him,  but  he  camouflages  himself  inside  light  palm- 
leaf  baskets  which  are  often  thrown  away  empty  ;  and  if 
one  of  these  is  seen  Trolling  rapidly  over  the  grass  when 
there  is  not  a  breath  of,  wind,  it  is  well  known  that 
Ulupoka  is  inside. 
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The  Theatre :   By  W.  J.  Turner 

St.    Martin's  :    The    Liye   Wire.       Strand  :    The   Hidden    Ha?id 


ISHOUFJ)  like  .to  meet  a  genuine  spy.  He  could  not 
])ossibly  be  as  depressing  as  his  stage  brother,  who 
looks  like  Mephistopheles  in  the  garden  scene  in 
Faust,  and  would  be  arrested  by  the  first  policeman 
who  saw  his  face.  The  real  spy,  one  suspects,  has 
either  a  frank  and  patriotic  countenance  like  Mr.  Bottomley 
.  or  a  face  whose  stupidity  is  striking  without  being  past  belief. 
It  is  one  great  virtue  of  The  Live  Wire  as  a  spy^play  that 
tlie  spy  looks  all  right  ;  he  is  not  incredible.  You  do  not 
spot  him  the  moment  the  curtain  rises,  looking  a  cross  between 
a  gorilla  and  a  fox  surrounded  by  nice,  gullible  people  of 
impeccable  demeanour.  It  is  another  virtue  that  your 
uncertainty  as  to  who  is  the  spy  lasts  until  well  through  the 
last  act.  This  is  not  done  without  recourse  to  the  device 
of  putting  the  audience  on  a  false  scent  ;  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  great  newspaper  proprietor's  charming  secretary, 
Christina  Anderson,  who  turns  out  to  be  not  Scotch,  but 
Norwegian,  is  the  guilty  person.  Theoretically  this  is,  I 
think,  a  less  interesting  and  less  effective  method  than  if 
the  audience  were  absolutely  puzzled  as  to  who  the  spy  was  ; 
but  it  does  not  demand  so  much  constructive  skill  from  the 
dramatist,  and  in  this  particular  instance  has  been  tiu'ned  to 
account  by  making  Sir  Hartley  Merstham,  the  newspaper 
proprietor,  deeply  in  love  with  his  secretary.  In  the  last 
act,  therefore,  when  everything  points  to  Christina  being  the 
spy  and  she  is  accused  to  Sir  Hartley,  the  ordinary  excite- 
ment of  a  ^py-hunt  is  considerably  heightened.  Christina, 
however,  is  not  the  spy,  who  turns  out  to  be  Sir  Hartley's 
editor,  Chester.  It  is  discovered  that  Chester  has  been 
Communicating  with  the  enemy  through  The  Live  Wire's 
patriotic  editorials  (a  charming  touch  that  !)  by  means  of 
French  cliches  scattered  through  his  articles — another  in- 
genious touch,  although  French  cliches  are  about  the  only 
cliches  a  London  editor  would  not  use. 

The  Police  of  Convention 

Throughout  the  play,  the  police  bravely  uphold  their 
reputation  for  stupidity,  and  seem  capable  of  arresting  any- 
body except  the  spy.  A  comic  butler,  named  Mulligan, 
played  by  Mr.  George  Shelton,  also  enlivens  things,  so  that, 
as  spy-plays  go.  The  Live  Wire  is  quite  a  good  entertain- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  never  really  believe  in 
anything  that  is  happening.  Strangely  enough,  Christina 
seemed  to  be  the  only  real  person  in  the  play,  which  must  be 
put  down  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Helen  Morris.  It  so  happens 
that  it  was  the  first  occasion  1  had  been  in  St.  Martin's,  which 
has  been  completed  since  the  war,  and  1  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised. It  is  by  far  the  prettiest  theatre  in  London  ;  one  of 
the  few,  also,  whose  internal  decoration  is  not  a  mass  of 
plaster  and  gilt  and  feeble  ornament.  From  the  outside,  the 
building  promised  to  be  a  little  better  than  the  usual  London 
theatre  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  architect  could  not  restrain 
himself  to  plain  Doric  capitals,  and  spoiled  the  exterior  with 
feeble  flourishes. 

,  In  the  meantime,  the  poor  long-suffering  dramatic  critic 
turns  not  without  an  involuntary  shudder  to  The  Hidden 
Hand,  advertised  as  the  greatest  of  all  spy-plays.  It  is 
certainly  a  marvellous  product  of  dramatic  art,  and  the 
astonished  critic,  confronted  with  such  a  masterpiece,  might 
be  excused  if  he  simply  murmured  :  "Well,  well  ! "  incapable 
of  further  speech.  It  is  really  a  Lyceum  melodrama  with 
scarcely  any  action.  Both  the  hero  and  the  villain  make 
endless  speeches,  but  neither  ever  does  anything  except  to 
strike  appropriate  attitudes.  The  unfortunate  actor  (Mr. 
William  Stack),  who  struggled  to  cope  with  the  name  of 
Captain  the  Rev.  Christian  St.  George,  D.S.O.,  C.F.,  could 
only  be  pitied,  for  it  is  more  than  any  human  being  should 
be  asked  to  bear.  The  Reverend  Captain,  who,  with  such 
a  name,  might  excusably  be  thought*"  to  have  come  from 
some  better  conducted  place  than  earth,  gets  into 
Strathspey  Castle  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts,  and,  once 
there,  sticks  like,  a  leech.  The  owner.  Sir  Charles  Rosen- 
baum,  Bart.,  M.P.,  a  naturalised  German,  is  in  the  habit  of 
talking  to  the  Kaiser  every  night  by  means  of  a  wireless 
telegraph  he  keeps  concealed  under  a^painting  of  King  George  ; 
he  also  receives  visits  from  German  naval  commanders,  who 
get  off  their  boats  and  come  up  to  his  house  in  Scotland. 
Why  they  keep  on  coming  is  a  mystery,  since  all  the  informa- 
tion he  gives  them  is  specially  concocted  by  our  Admiralty 
purposely    to    mislead   them,    although    Rosenbaum    is    not 


aware  of  this.  Unfortunately,  that  fool  St.  George,  not 
knowing  that  the  Admiralty  is  using  Rosenbaum  for  its- own 
purposes,  unmasks  him,  and  the  game  is  finished.  The 
author,  in  his  struggle  to  be  absurd,  has  created  for  his  spy 
M.P.  the  most  amazing  secretary  named  Fritz  von  Schaehau- 
sen.  This  fellow  is  preposterous  as  a  spy  ;  he  could  never 
have  put  his  nose  outside  the  door  without  getting  arrested  ; 
but  he  supplies  the  only  element  of  humour  in  the  play, 
thanks  to  the  acting  of  Mr.  Michael  Sherbrooke.  There  is 
also  a  moneylender  named  Montmorency  Fortescue  Curzon 
who  has  been  drawn  in  an  amiable  light  by  the  author,  whose 
name  is  Laurence  Cowen.  It  is  pleasant  to  come  across  a 
departure  from  the  conventional  stage  moneylender ;  and  if 
it  be  less  true  to  life,  that  is  a  slight  consideration  in  "the 
greatest  of  all  spy-plays." 

The   Ideal  Spy 

I  am  tempted  to  reflect  a  little  and  ask  myself  wliat  are 
the  requisites 'for  a  really  first-rate  spy-play,  ^^y-play 
offers  such  possibilities  of  tremendous  thrills  that  all  London 
would  flock  to  see  a  really  good  one.  The  first  essential  is, 
I  think,  that  the  spy  should  be  treated  with  respect.  After 
all,  the  spy  in  real  life  is  a  man  who  carries  his  life  in  his 
hands  ;  he  must  have  great  courage,  great  resource,  and 
may  be  a  noble  and  unselfish  patriot.  It  is  a  fundamental 
mistake  to  'draw  him  as  a  despicable  creature  ;  it  weakens 
our  interest  and  makes  it  difficult  to  understand  how  he  has 
avoided  capture.  You  cannot  get  good  drama  unless  tlie 
audience  sufficiently  sympathise  with  the  spy  to  feel  a  growing 
fear  of  his  being  found  out.  The  next  essential  is  action. 
Patriotic  speeches  and  general  heroics  are  out  of  place  on  the 
.stage  where  we  want  to  see  one  man  pitted  against  another. 
Our  dramatists  seem  afraid  of  giving  us  a  strong,  sincere, 
patriotic  spy  working  tooth  and  nail  to  make  his  country 
win  ;  they  forget  that  the  better  the  spy,  the  more  exciting 
the  tussle.  Further,-  the  spy  should  turn  the  tables  on  his' 
pursuers  at  least  once  in  the  play  ;  nothing  is  more  tedious 
than  the  luck  being  all  tlie  one  way.  That  fine  dramatic 
critic  Mr.  C.  E.  Montague,  whose  work  used  to  delight  all 
readers  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  once  wrote  an  article  on 
"Good  and  Bad  Subjects  for  Plays."  He  pointed  out,  first 
of  all,  that  what  might  be  a  bad  subject  one  year  would  be 
a  good  one  another  owing  to  political  or  social  changes. 
Such  goodness  or  badness  was  merely  relative  ;  as  a  case  of 
absolute  badness,  he  suggested  : 

The  platonic  loves  of  two  deaf  mutes. 
And  plots  which  consist  in  flights  and  pursuits. 
Flights  and  pursuits  which  often  form  the  most  exciting 
chapters  of  novels — who  does  not  remember  the  wonderful 
examples  in  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  never  surpassed 
by  any  novelist  before  or  since  ? — are  ridiculous  on  the  stage, 
when  pursuer  and  pursued  flash  panting  before  one's  eyes  for 
a  second  ^nd  then  disappiear,  to  be  heard  walking  round  the 
scenery  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  to  re-appear  on  the  other 
side,  puffing  and  blowing  as  if  they  had  run  miles.  This 
particular  disability  of  the  stage  cuts  out  what  might  make  a 
sensational  scene  in  a  spy  play  ;  but  it  is  of  very  little  moment 
when  one  considers  the  dramatic  richness  of  the  .spy  theme 
as  a  whole.  It  is  said  that  the  life's  blood  of  drama  is  action, 
and  if  we  substitute  "conflict  "  iov  "action,"  this  is  absolutely 
true.  Now,  "conflict"  is,  of  necessity,  the  very  essence  of 
a  spy-play,  whether  the  conflict  takes  the  form  of  fisticuffs 
or  intrigues.  It  would  be  possible  to  write  a  spy-play  in 
which  no  blow  was  ever  struck,  that  nevertheless  was  nothing 
but  one  tremendous  fight,  one  man's  brain  being  pitted 
against  another's.  But  it  must  be  a  real  fight,  with  heart 
in  it  :  not  a  sham  one,  with  all  the  sense  on  one  side.  I  can 
imagine  a  spy-play  founded  on  the  present  state  of  war 
between  ourselves  and  Germany  that  for  intellectual  interest 
could  stand  beside  the  finest  conceptions  of  Ibsen.  It  would 
have  an  enormous  success  among  people  "fed  up"  with 
clap-trap  like  The  Hidden  Hand  and  with  nerve-shattering 
racket  like  By  Pigeon  Post.  But  will  anybody  ever  write 
it  ?  that  is  the  question.  Well,  on  this  subject  I  am  an 
optimist.  Better  plays  will  be  written  than  ever  have 
been  written,  and  although  there  will  be  more  bad 
plays,  they  will  not  prosper  so  easily  as  they  do  now, 
when  <  everybody  'is  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  and 
mental  strain  that  half  the  audience  in  the  theatres  is  there 
out  of  sheer  restlessness. 
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Pelmanism  and  Individuality 

By   Corporal  Arthur   F.   Thorn 

{Author  of  "Richard  Jefferies  and  Civilisation,"  "Social  Satires,"  etc.) 


It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  average  untrained  mind 
is  not  easily  accessible  to  ideas.  It  does  not  reaHse  that 
ideas,  either  good  or  bad,  shape  those  conditions  of  society 
which  eventually  lift  the  individual  above  or  press  him 
down  beneath  the  surface  of  life  and  opportunity.  The 
faculty  of  thought,  that  mysterious  gift  which  differentiates 
man  from  the  animals,  and  affords  him  power  over  his  destiny, 
has  never  yet  been  adequately  considered  by  the  people. 
They  do  not,  for  example,  perceive  that  thought,  and 
the  ideas  which  are  the  natural  product  of  thought,  create, 
sustain  and  develop  the  material  conditions  of  life  which 
surround  them  in  the  form  of  environment. 

The  average  untrained  mind  does  not  relate  the  fact  of 
thought  to  the  facts  of  material  conditions  for  the  ver3'  good 
reasdn  that  it  docs  not  pwoperly  understand  the  function 
and  power  of  thought.  It  would  not  in  any  way  be  an 
extreme  statement  to  make  that  more  than-  half  the  tragedy 
of  human  life  occurs  simply  because  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  function  and  possibilities  of  tliought.  But,  without 
being  unduly  optimistic,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
humanity  is  about  to  enter  into  a  phase  of  social  life  which 
will  insist  more  and  more  that  the  people  shall  be  provided 
with  every  possible  opportunity  of  developing  their  latent 
mind  and  brain  power  In  the  strenuous  future  that  lies 
before  the  world,  virile  brains  will  count  as  never  before  in 
'the  history  of  mankind. 

At  one  time,  not  so  very  far  behind  us,  the  people  were 
not  considered  to  be  capable  of  thinking  !  They  were  speci- 
ally created  by  an  all-wise  providence  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  desires  and  schemes^  of  that  select  and  exclusive  few 
who  alone  possessed  the  faculty  of  thought !  The  people, 
it  was  said,  were  destined  by  Nature  to  be  controlled  and 
exploited  by  the  mental  aristocrats  ;  to  be  used  up  mainly 
for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  others.  That,  roughly,  was 
the  position  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  ideals  and  ideas  of  a  few 
great  men  and  women  have  changed  and  confounded  the 
pernicious  doctrine  which  refused  to  recognise  the  fact  of 
Universal  Mind.  The  democratic  educational  idea  which 
conceives  that  every  individual's  mind  and  brain  is  a  sacred 
and  divine  gift  which  must  be  allowed  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  and  unfold,  materialised  in  the  form  of  a 
system  of  popular  State-subsidised  education  for  the  people, 
and  opened  up  enormous  possibilities  for  educational  develop- 
ment. This  system,  faulty  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  its  working, 
docs,  nevertheless,  express  the  now  generally  accepted  idea 
that  every  individual  possesses  a  mind  and  brain  which  is 
entitled  at  least  to  respect.  In  the  light  of  history  this 
idea  represents  a  very  remarkable  advance,  and  is  nothing 
less  than  the  triumph  of  a  great  ideal. 

Progress,  we  may  agree,  is  a  slow  and  oft-times  uncertain 
affair,  but  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  bene- 
ficial idea  contained  in  the  principle  of  education  for  all, 
both  rich  and  poor.  The  final  achievement  that  remains  to 
be  accomplished  in  order  to  derive  a  full  benefit  from  this 
idea  is  the  perfecting  of  the  methods  of  education  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  precious  quality  of  individuality  shall 
not  be  damaged  and  made  to  suffer  .unnecessarily  in  con- 
sequence of  a  defective  system.  We  must  not  spoil  the 
exception  for  the  sake  of  the  rule.  We  must  not,  for  instance, 
direct  a  mind  which  pos.sesses  musical  genius  into  a  groove 
which  is  calculated  to  help  a  lawyer  mind,  or  an  architect 
mind.  We  must  not  side-track  any  particular  natural 
talent  into  a  channel  which  will  most  certainly  retard  its 
progress  and  rob  it  of  early  recognition  and  success.  This  is 
the  paramoimt  problem  for  the  teacher  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  dawn  of  a  new  educational  era  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
dicted and  assured  by  the  growing  success  of  Pelmanism. 
This  system,  known  as  "  Pelmani<im, "  is  not  an  academic 
and  conventional  system  ;  it  does  not  teach  a  person  history, 
geography,  or  mathematics,  but  it  enables  the  individual 
mind  to  more  readily  grasp  the  deeper  meaning  of  these 
tilings  ;  to  perceive  the  ideas  behind  them,  and  master  not 
only  their  technique  and  external  values,  but  also  to  com- 
pare, analyse,  and  relate  the  individual  mental  life  of  the 
student  to  the  educational  facts  which  he  has  to  assimilate. 
Pelmanism  is  an  extra  force  whose  significance  lies  behind 
and  beyond  the  mere  study  of  established  facts.  It  is 
symptomatic  of  the  coming  new  age  in  which  vigorous  creative 
thought  .shall  not  be  regarded  as  an  entirely  exclusive  quality 
possessed  by   a  divinely  appointed   few,   but  as  a   natural 


gift  to  all.  Pelmanism  quickens  the  perception  and  makes 
vivid  the  significance  of  whatever  particular  subject  the 
student  is  naturally  interested  in  ;  it  increases  the  enjoyment 
of  study  because  it  introduces  a  new  meaning  and  a  new 
interest  into  the  circle  of  intelligence. 

Education,  scientifically  considered,  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
A  man  may  learn  the  best  English  dictionary  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  at  the  same  time  be  incapable  of  writing  an 
intelligent  letter.  A  man  may  know  the  name  of  every 
wild  flower  in  England  and  at  the  same  time  be  quite  incap- 
able of  appreciating  the  natural  beauty  of  wild  flowers. > 
This  is  education  stifling  itself.  .  .  .  Education  sterile  and 
profitless.  It  would  be  better  to  have  no  such  "  Education  " 
at  all.  True  education  exists  in  order  to  enable  each  indivi- 
dual mind  to  express  itself  fully  in  relation  to  life  as  a  whole. 
It  exists  to  draw  personality  into  its  own  unique  atmosphere 
and  congenial  environment.  If  education  does  not  at  least 
attempt  to  do  this,  then  it  is  a  menace  to  the  individual. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  recognised  that  Pelmanism  is  ' 
essentially  a  system  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
mind.  One  does  not  study  Pelmanism  in  order  to  develop 
a  certain  specific  mentality  which  may  at  once  be  recognised 
and  labelled  "Pelman";  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
Pelmanism  in  any  case  makes  for  bright  brains  and  lively 
imagination,  there  must  always  remain  the  existence  of 
individiiality ,  that  supreme  factor  which  all  true  education 
seeks,  not  to  obliterate,  but  to  strengthen  and  fortify. 

The  primary  function  of  the  Pelman  System  is  to  stimulate 
the  mind  and  extend  its  activities  in  whatever  direction  they 
naturally  tend.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  most  vital  truth 
about  the  Pelman  System  :  that  it  is  not  a  system  intended 
to  train  the  individual  mind  in  any  predestined  groove  or 
conventional  channel,  but  rather  to  amplify  and  invigorate 
the  natural  mental  tendencies  of  the  individual  in  order  to 
release  them  from  unnecessary  and  artificial  limitations. 

Pelmanism,  then,  means  simply — Mental  individuality 
Pelmanism  emphasises  and  insists  upon  those  most  potent 
factors  in  human  life,  the  twin  factors  of  individual  thought 
and  individual  initiative.  These  are  the  only  forces  in 
human  experience  that  can  make  life  worthy  of  living.  These 
alone  will  afford  us  that  personal  control  over  our  own  par- 
ticular purpose  and  destiny  which  is  productive  of  happiness 
and  freedom. 

Tributes   to  Pelmanism 

Sir  Wm.  Robertson  Nicoll : 

"The  old  world  has  passed  away.  We  are  still  in  chaos, 
but  we  know  the  coming  of  a  new  era  is  at  hand.  To  fit 
ourselves  for  worthy  life  in  that  new  world  we  need  new 
ideals,  new  courage,  and  new  strength,  and  the  sources  of 
these  will  be  found  in  'the  little  grey  books'  in  abundance 
by  the  diligent  student  of  Pelmanism." 

E.  F.  Benson  : 

"These  results  (the  results  of  Pelmanism)  I  believe  to  be 
excellent,  but,  nio.st  emphatically,  the  last  word  that  I  should 
apply  to  them  would  be  miraculous,  because  the  training  is 
entirely  based  on  simple  and  well-known  laws,  and  the 
results  therefore  may  be  deduced  in  theory  as  well  as  practice. 
Miracles  imply  a  suspension  of  natural  laws  :  the  Pelman 
System,  on  the  other  hand,  works  precisely  in  accordance 
wjth  them.  It  is  an  apotheosis  of  common  sense,  and  I 
know  no  higher  praise  than  that."         , 

Major-Gen.  Sir  F.  Maurice.  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

"  1  can  think  of  no  better  method  than  Pelrpanism,  either 
for  keeping  the  mind  fit  in  times  of  leisure  or  slackness,  or 
for  restoring  mental  vigour  to  a  soldier  whose  mind  has 
become  flabby  from  overstrain  or  physical  weakness,  and 
I  can  recommend  no  better  investment  than  a  Pelman  Course 
to  the  soldier  on  convalescent  leave." 

«  «  *  _• 

A  full  explanation  of  Pelmanism  (with  a  description  of  tJie 
Pelman  Course  and  a  complete  Synopsis  of  the  lessons)  is 
given  in  the  pages  of  "Mind  and  Memory."  A  copy  of  this 
fascinating  booklet,  together  with  a  reprint  of  "Truth's"  sensa- 
tional article  on  Pelmanism,  and  particulars  showing  how  you 
may,  at  present,  secure  the  complete  Course  for  one-third  less 
than  the  usual  fees,  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  readers 
of  1..AND  &.  Water  upon  application  to  The  Pelman  Institute, ' 
39  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.i. 
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Bank  Amalgamations:   By  Hartley  Withers 


As  everybody  knows,  tlie  banks  of  this  country 
liavc  lately  been  indulging  in  a  debauch  of  amal- 
gamation. To  many  of  us,  the  fact  lias  been 
incon\'enicntly  brought  homo  by  having  to  write 
a  cumbrously  long  title  on  any  envelopes  that 
we  now  address  to  our  bankers.  So  far,  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  ordinary  customer  of  the  banks,  who  uses 
them  to  take  care  of  his  money  and  his  securities  and  valu- 
ables, and  to  draw  cheques  on,  has  been  affected  by  the 
process.  The  facihties  of  this  kind  that  are  offered  have  not 
been  in  any  way  diminished  or  made  clearer.  At  the  same 
time,  he  feels  uneasy  when  the  papers  talk  about  banking 
monopoly  and  a  money  trust,  and  he  feels  that  if  this  amal- 
gamation process  goes  much  further  there  is  a  danger  that 
his  banker  may  be  less  obliging  in  the  services  that  he 
renders  in  collecting  coupons  and  dividends,  and  more  critical 
concerning  the  smallness  of  the  balance  that  he  habitually 
keeps.  To  the  traders  and  manufacturers,  bill-brokers  and 
stockbrokers,  and  other  people  who  make  use  of  banks  for 
.  the  provision  of  credit,  as  well  as  for  safe  custody  of  mohey 
and  securities,  the  danger  seems  to  be  still  nearer  and  more 
acute.  They  have  long  been  restive  under  the  process  of 
amalgamation,  and  their  restiveness  has  lately  increased 
very  fast,  as  one  amalgamation  after  another  reduced  the 
number  of  the  principal  English  banks  to  five.  Their  alarm 
was  sufficient  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government, 
even  amid  the  stress  o^  war,  to  appoint  the  inevitable  com- 
mittee to  report  on  the  matter.  The  committee  reported 
that  in  future  amalgamations  should  require  the  sanction  of 
a  committee  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  And  there 
the  matter  stands  for  the  present. 

The  whole  subject  was  brought  \>eioTe  the  footlights  again 
when  Sir  Edward  Holden,  chairman  of  the  London 
City  and  Midland  Bank,  addressed  its  shareholders  at  a 
meeting  called  '  to  approve  its  amalgamation  with  the 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank.  This  was. a  union  of  the  kind 
which  has  lately  caused  much  shaking  of  heads  in  the  City 
and  in  the  industrial  centres.  As  long  as  the  great  London 
concerns  were  absorbing,  by  amalgamation  or  purchase,  the 
private  and  joint-stock  country  banks,  there  was  not  much 
opposition,  except  occasionally,  when,  as  at  Manchester 
some  years  before  the  war,  local  feeling  and  reluctance  to 
submit  to  London  management  was  strong  enough  to  defeat 
attempts  at  this  process.  But  when  the  big  London  banks 
began  to  amalgamate  with  one  another,  their  critics  accused 
them  of  a  merely  megalomaniac  desire  to  show  bloated 
balance-sheets,  with  sinister  possibilities  of  a  "Money  Trust" 
in  the  background.  Sir  Edward,  who  has  devoted  much  of 
the  thousand  horse-power  energy  that  he  has  put  into  liis 
banking  life  to  building  up  the  City  and  Midland  by  amal- 
gamation, took  the  opportunity  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion 
to  put  the  case  for  the  system  as  it  appears  to  him,  its  most 
determined  champion  and  exponent.  With  that  breadth  of 
outlook  which  makes  his  speeches  always  illuminating,  he 
traced  the  subject  up  to  its  origin  and  broadened  it  out  into 
its  world-wide  international  aspect. 

His  argument,  briefly  summarised,  came  to  this  :  That 
small  banks  cannot  serve  big  customers  ;  that  as  English 
trade  has  grown,  our  banks  have  had  to  grow  with  it  by 
amalgamation  ;  that  after-war  needs  in  the  matter  of  recon- 
struction of  industry  on  a  peace  basis  will  require  the  creation 
of  .a  large  mass  of  credit,  which  he  estimates  at  300  millions 
sterling,  and  that  big  banks  will  be  needed  to  carry  out  this 
gigantic  task  ;  that  the  Gennan  banks  are  amalgamating 
and  consolidating  and  forming  groups  that  control  huge 
lumps  of  deposits,  and  that  if  we  are  to  compete  with  them 
and  restore  London  to  its  old  position  as  a  financial  centre 
"we  must  meet  them  on  a  fair  equality  of  size"  ;  that  the 
talk  about  a  money  trust  is  all  nonsense;  and  that  the 
charge  against  the  big  banks  that  they  do  not  give  enough 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  small  customer  who  wants 
credit,  is  equally  baseless. 

How  far  will  these  arguments  satisfy  the  critics  of  the 
amalgamation  process  ?  Up  to  a  point,  I  think,  if  they 
are  reasonable  ;  but  by  no  means  altogether.  It  is  arith- 
metically obvious  that  small  banks  cannot  meet  the  needs  of 
big  customers  who  may  want  to  borrow  amounts  that  -are 
greater  than  all  the  capital  and  reserves  of  the  banks.  But 
great  as  the  movement  has  been  in  industry  towards  con- 
solidation into  big  battalions,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  banks  were  not  quite  big  enough  before  the  recent 
epidemic  of  amalgamation,  to  do  all  that  industry  required 
in  the  matter  of  credit  facilities.     On  this  point  the  com- 


mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  observed  that 
great  industrial  combinations  which  required  exceptional 
accommodation  could  get  it,  if  necessary,  by  keeping  two 
bank  accounts  instead  of  one.  This  remedy  might  produce 
some  inconvenience,  but  it  is  clearly  practicable,  and  might 
under  certain  circumstances  be  advantageous.  As  to  the 
German  example,  German  finance  has  not  such  an  inspiring 
record  that  we  need  hold  it  up  as  an  ideal  to  be  followed. 
In  patient  attention  to  detail,  and  in  hard  work  and- in  readi- 
ness to  do  questionable  business  for  a  profit  that  was  cut  to 
the  bone,  German  bankers  were,  before  the  wat,  models  of 
plodding  energy.  But, on  the  broad  principles  of  their 
business  they  were  so  far  from  enlightenment  that  Berlin 
had  never  appreciated  the  fact  that  a  financial  centre  that 
wants  to  play  a  part  in  world  finance  must  be  ready  to  pay 
gold  on  demand  ;  or  if  if  appreciated  the  fact,  it  had  not  the 
courage  to  act  on  it. 

It  is  not  size,  but  efficiency  that  makes  a  bank  popular  at 
home  and  abroad.  Size  counts,  of  course,  especially  with 
the  unreasoning  public — the  sort  of  public  that  takes  shares 
in  a  new  company  merely  because  its  prospectus  is  adver- 
tised all  over  full  pages  of  all  the  daily  papers.  But  size 
will  not  do  by  itself,  without  good  management  and  promi)t 
and  elastic  business  methods.  Is  it  likely  that  banks,  blown 
out  by  amalgamation  into  the  huge  dimensions  of  to-day, 
can  be  as  quick  and  elastic  and  adaptable  as  the  smaller 
concerns  that  have  composed  them  ?  To  the  outsider  it 
seems  unlikely,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  what  point  in  size 
unwieldiness  begins.  That  there  is  such  a  point,  however, 
expert  opinion  testifies.  Sir  Charles  Addis,  manager  of  the 
Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  and  lately  appointed  a 
director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  threw  light  on  this  question 
in  an  article,  in  the  Edinburgh  of  July  last,  on  "  Problems  of 
British  Banking."  "The  bigger  the  bank,"  he  said,  "the 
greater  the  danger  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  it  will  become 
entrenched  in  a  bed  of  vested  interests,  inimical  to  change, 
discountenancing  the  introduction  of  new  ideas  and  dis- 
couraging the  more  efficient  metlipds  of  young  and  vigorous 
competitors."  If  this  is  so — and  Sir  Charles'  authority  is 
weighty — most  of  Sir  Edward's  argument  is  left  with  little 
force.  It  is  not  mere  size,  but  good  banking,  that  we  want 
from  our  bankers.  We  have  had  it,  on  the  whole  and  within 
limits,  in  the  past ;  but  if  the  bigger  the  bank,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  senile  ossification,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
we  shall  have  the  good,  and  still  better,  banking  that  we  shall 
need  in  the  future  merely  by  rolling  our  banks  up  into  greater 
and  greater  agglomerations.  Sir  Edward's  contemptuous 
dismissal  of  the  fear  of  a  money  trust  will  hardly  allay  it  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  feel  it.  He  asserts — and  no  one  will 
doubt  his  sincerity — that  he  would  never  be  a  party  to  a 
monetary  ring.  Competition  has  always  been  the  breath  of 
this  doughty  warrior's  nostrils.  But  the  fewer  the  banks, 
the  greater  is  the  possibility,  and  the  day  may  come  when 
milder  counsels  may  prevail  among  those  who  control  our 
banks ;  and  then,  without  any  further  amalgamations, 
merely  by  arrangements  and  agreements,  the  public  might 
find  that  banking  facilities  were  not  so  readily  granted  and 
were  made  more  expensive.  It  is  probable  that  enlightened 
self-interest  will  keep  the  bankers  from  committing  this  blunder, 
but  the  public  is  justified  in  being  watchful  and  suspicious. 

And  already  the  Socialists  are  crying  out  for  nationalisa- 
tion of  the  banking  business.  In  the  article  already  quoted. 
Sir  Charles  Addis  points  out  that  the  huge  banks  of  to-day 
are  "virtually  Government-guaranteed  institutions.  .  .  . 
From  Government  guarantee  to  Government  control  is  but 
a  step,  and  but  one  step  more  to  nationalisation.  W^  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and  the  Socialists." 
Always  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb — perhaps  he  and  Sir 
Charles  were  writing  at  the  same  moment — produced  an 
article  in  the  July  Contemporary,  arguing,  with  all  his  usual 
adroitness  and  ingenuity',  that  banking  monopoly  was  inevit- 
able as  a  process  of  economic  evolution,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  save  the  public  from  its  evils  was  to  nationalise  bank- 
ing and  work  the  monopoly  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
He  devised  a  scheme  for  separating  the  more  mechanical 
side  of  banking  (its  custody  of  deposits,  etc.)  from  the  more 
difficult  question  of  making  advances  and  granting  credits, 
and  proposed,  as  a  start,  to  nationalise  only  the  former. 
Whether  such  a  separation  could  be  worked  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. But  there  is  little  or  no  question  about  the  last  state 
of  the  poor  old  public  with  its  banking  conveniences  in  the 
hands  of  bureaucrats  and  provided  as  efficiently  as,  say, 
the  telephone  service. 
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NOTEDLY  SUCCESSFUL 

BREECHES-MA  KING 

We  have  long  been 
notedly  successful  in 
breeches  -  making,  and 
we  maintain  this  good 
repute  by  guaranteeing 
all  the  essential  factors 
—  fine  wear  -  resisting 
cloths,  skilful  cutting, 
careful,  honest  tailor- 
work — and  our  experi- 
ence,ninety-seven  years, 
is  certainly  adequate 
beyond  question. 

We  keep  on  hand  a  number 
of  pairs  of  officers'  riding 
breeches,  and  are  therefore 
often  able  to  meet  immediate 
requirements,  or  we  can  cut 
and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 
day,  and  complete  the  next 
day,    if    urgently    wanted. 

Patttrus  and  Form  for  telf-measuremtnt  at  requtit. 


GRANT  AND  GOGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 
Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  CuttS 

and  Rifles. 
• 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 

Head   O.lices  and    Showrooms ; 

WEAMAN    STREET     -      BIRMINGHAM. 

London    Depot : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 
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LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

Vtrn  ixuniivity  by  Oficrt  of  Hit 
Mainly 'l    and   ikt    4llitd   Forcu. 


SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


Btlnl  Ptiilivily  Nonfrayailt 
I  I  IPTON'S      Always  look  Neat  and  Smart.     They  are  moat  r 
in  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from  all  High-claia 
PUTTEE  S      Tailors  and  Hosier.. 

//  orJtreJ,  Puttees  made  specially  to  wind  on  ttie  reoerte  way,  and  to  fasten  the  tape 
round  the  an^le  for  rldtng. 


loderate 
Military 


ASK  K)K  LUPTOIVS  FVTTEFS. 


M.nuf«:-   ASTRACHANS   Ltd.,   Albert  Mill,    Alliin   St.,    BRADFORD. 

lured    by  London  Afnt:  A.  STRICKLAND.  3S  Bow  Lam.  B.C. 

—  WHOLESALE  ONLY.  - 


The  Original  Cording's,  Estd.  1839 


Campaigning 

Waterproof  Boots. 

"  Your  ^Newmarket'  Boots  are  just  splendid 

1  wore  them  in  the  trenches  in  water  for  two  days  and  nights,  and  on  a  long 
march  from  9  p.m.  to  3.30  a.m.,  and  my  feet  were  perfectly  dry  and  warm. 
For  marching  they  are  most  comfortable."  (Extract  from  an  Officer's  letter.) 


Our  "  Newmarket  "  boots  are  "  just  splen- 
did," because  the  material  is  so  good  and 
the  workmanship  unusually  skilful  and 
thorough.  } 

The  legs  are  made  of  a  tough-wearing  tan 
twill,  interlined  with  a  stout  layer  of  pure 
rubber,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  "  life  " 
of  such  boots  depends  principally  on>-the 
quality  and  substance  of  this  hidden  inter- 
lining. Special  tan  leather  covers  the  foot- 
fiart,  and  only  seasoned  first-grade  sole 
eather  is  used. 

The  fitness  of  these  boots  for  miUtary  wear 
has_been  fully  proved  by  a  large  number  of 
officers,  many  of  whom  formerly  used  them 
for  fishing  and  shooting. 

The  demand  at  one  time  was  greater  than  we 
could  meet,  but  we  now  have  all  sizes  in 
stock,  or  we  can  make  specially  in  excep- 
tional cases. 


To  order,  please  state  size  of  boot 
worn,  or  give  pencilled  outline  of  foot 
in  sock,  and,  if  lirst  transaction,  add 
remittance  (110/-  is  the  price),  which 
will  be  returned  at  once  if  the  boots 
are  not  approved,  or  give  business 
reference  and  home  address. 


At  request,  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  of  Waterproof  Coats,  Boots,  Portable  Baths,  Air  Beds. 


J.  C.  CORDING  &  C£: 


WATERPROOFERS 
'Lia  TO  H.M.  THE  KING 
Only  Addresses: 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.  1,  &  35  st.' jamess  st.,  s.w.i 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

m  PEACE  ^z%/  WAR 

gEFORE    THE    WAR   B.S.A.  RKlea  held  first  place   in  popularity 
because  they   oemblned   the   highest   quality  and   accuracy  with  low 
cost.     These  characteristics  were  the  result  of  expert  designing,  the  use  ot 
highest  grade  materials  and  eztennve  facilities. 

QURING    THE    WAR    the    B.S.A.    plant,    now   vastly   extended, 
has  been  devoted  exctuaively  to  the  manufacture  of  the  millions  of 
Lee-Enlield    Riflaa   aod    Lewis    Machine    Guns    required    for    our    great 
Imperial  Armies. 

^FTER    THE    WAR   the    great    reputation    of    B.S.A.    producllona, 
retained  and  increased  in  the  heavy  stress  of  war,  will  ensure  that 
the  B.S.A.  sporting  and  match  ritlea  and  guns  will  embody  all  the  features 
that  the  most  discriminating  sportsman  can  possibly  desire. 


The  Lewis  Machine  Gun,  made  by  the 
B.S.A,  Co.,  Lti. 

FREE 

Send  for  a  cop)  of  "  RiHi  Sighu  and  their  AijustmmU  "  and  tit  lu  note 
your  ntnite  and  address  t»  that  -we  may  advise  you  of  devetopmentt, 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  COa, 

^_^  LTD. 

BIRMINGHAM,  jl^^ik     ENGLAND. 
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Cold, 

£10 


Cold. 

£11/1 


J.  W.  BENSON 

LTD. 

•Aclioe  Service'  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Luminous  Fignrts  and  Htndi. 

Warranted  Timekeepers 

In  Silver  Cases,  with  Screw  Bezel  and 

Back.  £3  15s.      Cold.  El 0. 

With  Hunter  or  Half-Hunter  Cover. 

Silver.  84  10s.      Gold,  EU   lis. 

Others  in  Silver  from  S3  3s. 

Military  Badge  Brooches. 


j!ny  Regimcnlal  2)<n/««  'Pcr/eclty 

.Modelled. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Sketckes  seni  for  approval. 

OLD   BOND   ST.,  W.l 

62  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL.  E.C.4. 


"SOFT  AS 
A  SLIPPER" 


THE    "FORTMASON"    MARCHING    BOOT 

is  very  strong,  and  fib.  liehter  than  any  similar  boot.  Special  wear-resisting  soles. 
Wornby  thousands  of  Officers  at  the  Front,  SO/-.    Sizes  I OJ  upwards,  6S/- 

FORTNUM  &  MASON,  ltd., 
182    Piccadilly,     London,     W.l. 

DEPOT  FOR  "  DEXTER  "  TRENCH  COATS. 


\\N'^  l.'f/^fa^/ 


Take  a  cycle  ride 

through  the  country  lanes,  you  will  find 
it  one  of  the  most  healthful  and  enjoy- 
able ways  of  spending  your  leisure  time. 
There's  nothing  better  than  fresh  country 
air.  There's  no  better  way  of  getting  it 
than  cycling. 


BICYCLES 

NEW  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE, 


THE     BIRMINGHAM    SMALL    ARMS    CO.,    LTD., 
SMALL  HEATvH,  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  AUSTIN  MOTOR  CO.  Ld. 


Head  Office 

Telephone — Kings  Norton  230. 

LONDON       

Telephone — Mayfalr  6230. 

MANCHESTER      

Telephone — City  3573. 

NORWICH 

Telephones — 1054  and  1055. 


NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM 

Telegrams — "  Speedily,  Northfield  *' 

479-483  OXFORD  STREET,  W.l 

Telegrams — "  Austinette,  Wesdo  " 

130  DEANSGATE 

Telegrams — "  Austinette  " 

18-22  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ROAD 

Telegrams — "  Austiuette" 

And  at  PARIS 


QUALITY    WILL   COUNT 
IN  THE  POST-WAR  CAR 

THAT  is  what  every  post'War  motorist 
must  bear  in  mind.  With  every  car  manu' 
facturer  on  war  work  tO'day  it  is  quality 
alone  which  will  raise  any  one  particular  post' 
war  car  above  others.  As  far  as  concerns  the 
Austin,  owners  of  pre'War  models  know  that 
the  quality  vvas  excellent  in  every  case.  The 
determination  on  the  part  of  this  Company  to 
devote  its  energies  toward  the  production  of 
only  the  highest  grade  of  car  resulted  in  the 
achievement  of  a  very  high  standard,  and  this 
standard  will  be  again  in  evidence  when  the 
new  Austin  "twenty"  is  placed  upon  the 
market.  Satisfied  will  be  the  motorist  who  can 
say  "  Mine's  an  Austin." 
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THE    FAILURE   OF  THE   PEACE   OFFENSIVE 

The  Kaiser  :  "They  didn't  take  long  to  say  NO." 


LAND  6?  WATER 


Sq)tember  26,   19l8 


LAND&WATER 
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The  Victory  in  Palestine 


ENERAL  ALLENBY  has  won  a  remarkable 
victory.  His  troops  broke  the  Turkish  line 
'between  Rafat  and  the  sea.  Cavalry — British, 
Colonial,  and  Indian — poured  through  the  gap 
to  the  north  and  north-east,  occupying  El  Afuleh 
and  (to  the  north  of  this)  Nazareth,  and  skirting  the  Haifa- 
Damascus  Railway  at  Mesamie  and  Beisan.  They  reached 
Beisan  on  Friday  before  the  retreating  Turks  ;  meanwhile, 
the  British  infantry  had  got  to  Samaria.  The  enemy  found 
cavalry  to  the  north  of  them  and  infantry  to  the  south  and 
west,  between  them  and  the  sea.  Their  northward  retreat  was 
cut  off,  and  they  had  their  backs  to  the  Jordan.  Turks 
between  the  Jerusalem-Shechem  (Nablus)  road  and  the 
Jordan  retired  on  to  the  river  to  find  our  troops  at  Jesr-ed- 
Dameh.  Surrounded,  short  (we  take  it)  of  supplies,  and 
harassed  daily  by  aeroplanes  to  which  they  can  offer  no 
resistance,  the  Turks  were  virtually  helpless  before  our  attack. 
As  we  write,  25,000  men  have  surrendered,  and  260  guns  and 
much  other  booty  has  been  captured.  The  7th  and  8th 
Turkish  Armies  no  longer  exist.  The  4th  Army,  which  is 
east  of  the  Jordan,  is  in  a  most  unenviable  position,  threatened 
by  General  Allenby's  troops  and  harassed  day  and  night  by 
the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz.  With  great  opportunities  open 
for  brilliant  work  by  the  cavalry  and  a  chance,  finely 
seized,  of  cutting  the  enemy's  communications.  General 
Allenby  has  been  able  to  display  what  our  commanders 
have  had  few  opportunities  of  displaying  in  this  war  :  a 
talent  for  warfare  of  movement.  The  results  of  the  victory 
must  not  be  exaggerated.  Germany  remains  the  prime 
enemy,  and  the  Western  Front  the  prime  front.  But  every 
front,  in  some  degree,  reacts  on  every  front.  So  long  as  we 
keep  the  Turks  busy  they  cannot  divert  their  attention  to 
the  Balkans  ;  so  long  as  we  keep  the  enemy  on  the  alert  in 
the  Balkans,  the  Austrians  cannot  put  their  whole  strength 
on  the  Italian  Front  ;  so  long  as  the  Italian  Front  is  power- 
fully held,  there  can  be  little  release  of  forces  thence  for  the 
front  in  France  and  Flanders.  But  the  effect  on  the  Moslem 
and  Jewish  populations  of  the  world  will  be  profound  ;  and, 
from  a  "sentimental"  point  of  view,  no  Christian  man  can 
help  feeling  stirred  by  the  rescue  of  the  last  of  our  Holy 
Places. 


Simultaneously  with  our  victory  in  Palestine,  we  have 
achieved  great  successes  in  the  Balkans.  Th6  public  had 
become  accustomed  to  regard  "the  Salonika  Front"  as  a 
place  where  we  kept  a  considerable  precautionary  force,  the 
job  of  which  was  to  keep  the  enemy  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  to  put  up  with  a  considerable  amount  of  disease  in  the 
process.  An  offensive  in  the  Balkans  has  been  so  often 
discussed  and  so  often  rejected,  and  what  fighting  there  has 
been  there  has  had  so  little  obvious  result,  that  it  had  become 
a  commonplace  with  the  ordinary  citizen  that  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  there.  Now  the  stroke  has  come,  its  success 
has  been  so  great  that  we  must  assume  that  the  enemy  was 
either  very  unprepared  or  very  demoralised.  The  large 
initial  sweep  secured  only  a  few  thousand  Bulgarian  prisoners, 
which  suggests  that  the  front  line  at  least  was  very  insuffi- 
cientl}'  manned.  As  we  write,  the  Allies  have  recaptured  a 
considerable  area  of  Serbian  soil ;  Prilep  is  threatened  ;  and 
Serbian  troops — who  in  their  own  country  are  displaying 
magnificent  dash — have  occupied  Kavadar  and  Demirkapu, 
and  are  menacing  the  Babuna  Pass  which  is  on  the  Prilep- 
Kuprulu  road.  The  occupation  of  Demirkapu  cuts  the 
main  line  of  communications  with  the  Doiran  front,  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  will  be  further  important  developments 
in  the  next  few  days.  On  a  front  of  almost  a  hundred  miles 
from  Monastir  to  Lake  Doiran  the  Allies  are  advancing  and 
the  enemy  is  retiring  with  a  haste  which  must  mean  very 
great  confusion.  British,  French,  Serbian  and  Greek  troops 
are  all  taking  part.  The  enemy  are  mostly  Bulgars  ;  corre- 
spondents report  thern  to  be  a  very  dispirited  lot ;  this 
squares  with  recent  accounts  of  domestic  events  in  Bulgaria, 
where  the  population  (divided  at  the  very  outset)  is  said  to 
be  thoroughly  sick  both  of  the  war  and  of  "King  Fox." 
Bulgaria,  we  may  add,  is  the  one  member  of  the  hostile 
alliance  which  is  really  fighting  for  (comparatively)  so  little, 
that  an  accommodation  with  her  is  conceivable.  With 
neither  Turkey  nor  Austria  could  we  make  peace  save  oh 
terms  which  would  mean  the  end  of  the  Turkish  and  Austrian 
Empires  as  we  have  known  them.     ( 

The  Blue  Hungarian  Band 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
numbers  in  their  new  uniform.  The  colour  is,  we  believe, 
described  as  "sky  blue"  :  it  depends  upon  the  kind  of  sky 
— but  we  suppose  this  appellation  is  meant  to  be  symbolic 
of  aerial  activity.  The  colour  is  sky  blue ;  the  cut  is  (as  a 
rule)  waspish  ;  there  are  rings  of  gold  braid  around  the 
sleeve  ;  there  is  a  stiff  peaked  cap.  Two  reasons  have  been 
advanced,  not  so  much  publicly  as  privately,  for  the  change. 
One  is  that  those  members  of  the  Air  Force  who  used  to  be 
in  the  Navy  objected  to  a  purely  khaki,  i.e.,  military  uniform. 
The  other  is  that  the  cloth,  for  reasons  which  we  need  not 
discuss,  happened  to  be  available.  Neither  of  these  reasons 
is  in  itself  sufficient  justification.  The  cloth,  if  it  was  going 
begging,  might  easily  have  been  used  for  civilian  purposes. 
And  as  for  the  sailors,  their  grievance,  since  the  service  is 
continually  recruiting,  would  have  disappeared  automatically 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  change  must  be  judged 
on  its  merits,  and  should  have  been  justified  on  its  merits. 
And  thus  far  we  have  not  heard,  either  from  members  of  the 
Air  Force  or  from  the  general  public,  a  single  word  in  favour 
of  the  change.  The  old  uniform  of  the  Flying  Corps  was 
attractive ;  the  khaki  tunics  and  jaunty  caps  of  the  R.F.C. 
were  at  once  smart  and  dashing,  sportsmanlike,  and  airman- 
like. The  new  uniform  is  feebly  vivid  and  preciously  precise. 
The  comparisons  that  leap  to  the  mind  are  with  the  uniforms 
of  German  bandsmen  and  those  of  New  York  express  messen- 
gers. It  is  quite  impossible  when  contemplating  even  the 
most  gallant  of  men  in  this  uniform  to  escape  from  thoughts 
of  the  restaurant  and  the  commissionaire's  box.  We  believe 
that  if  the  Force  as  a  whole  were  consulted  it  would  elect 
for  a  return  to  the  old  imiform,  and  we  hope  that  when  the 
existing  stocks  of  cloth  have  been  exhausted  the  matter  will 
be  reconsidered.  We  like  English  soldiers  to  look  like  English 
soldiers. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

The  Victory  in  Macedonia 
The  Triumph   in  Palestine 


THE  situation  in  Macedonia  is  mainly  political. 
The  proof  of  this  lies,  if  it  were  needed,  in  the 
nature  of  the  success.  One  of  the  strongest 
defensive  positions  in  the  \vorl,d  has  been  carried 
with  surprising  ease.  One  of  the  best  military 
organisations  in  the  world  (what  was  one  of  the  best  military 
organisations  quite  a  few  months  ago)  has  suffered  collapse 
upon  at  least  one  portion  of  its  line.  That  line  has  been 
breached  and  the  advance  following  upon  'the  breach  has 
been  astonishingly  rapid  and  successful,  for  if  the  problem 
were  merely  a  military  problem  that  breach  and  that  advance 
would  in  themselves  be  perilous.  You  have  a  line  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Mgean  running  through  mountainous  coun- 
try, i6o  miles  long.  It  has  been  broken  upon  one  of  its 
strongest  sectors.  Those  who  have  broken  it  have  advanced 
within  a  week  a  full  50  miles.  But  the  sector  which  they 
have  broken  is  narrow  ;  (it  is  but  25  miles  broad)  ;  the 
pocket  formed  is  by  all  mihtary  standards  far  too  deep, 
and  therefore  far  too  vulnerable'.  Why,  then,  has  its  bold 
experiment  succeeded  ?  Because  the  Bulgarian  people  and 
afmy  are  not  what  they  were  in  this  war.  The  essential  of 
the  situation  is  the  attitude  of  the  Bulgarian  people  towards 
the  continuation  of  their  alliance  with  Prussia  and  their  Central 
European  system.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  fatigued  of  this 
alhance,  and  that  their  fatigue  has  affected  the  moral  of  their 
forces.  The  bl6w  has  been  struck  in  order  to  shake  yet 
further  an  already  shaken  State,  and  to  convince  its  people 
that  their  advantage  lies  in  abandoning  an  Alliance  which 
promises  them  nothing  more  than  they  can  have,  whose 
main  objects  of  European  domination  are  lost,  which  is 
everywhere  in  defeat,  and  whose  goal  in  entering  the  war 


had  nothing  to  do  with  Bulgarifein  feeling.  The  Government 
of  Bulgaria,  that  is  fhe  crafty  and  unpleasant  man  who 
owes  his  cunning  and  most  of  his  character  to  that  contractor 
forbear  of  his,  entered  the  war  with  a  dynastic  purpose. 
But  the  Government  could  not  have  entered  the  war  without 
some  strong  support  from  the  people,  and  this  popular  support 
was  well  founded.  After  the  first  Balkan  War,.  Austrian 
diplomacy  succeeded  in  forbidding  Serbia  her  natural  outlet 
to  the  Adriatic.  Serbia  was  compensated  by  the  acquisition 
of  lands,  not  very  large,  in  part  of  which  the  Bulgarian  element 
was  predominant.  It  was  an  injustice.  The  Second  Balkan 
War  was  fought  because  this  injustice  had  inflamed  the  Bul- 
garians to  an  extreme  of  anger.  They  failed  against  superior 
forces,  and  in  their  worst  difficulty  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment levied  upon  them  a  toll  of  what  was  also  partly  Bulgarian 
land  in  the  North.  The  Bulgarian  people  burned  to  recover 
whatever  was  Bulgarian  in  Macedonia  and  whatever  was 
Bulgarian  along  the  Danube.  This  the  alliance  with  Prussia 
gave  them.  But  they  had  no  other  interest  in  fhe  war, 
and  the  war  goes  on  and  on,  and 'the  farms  of  a  purely  agri- 
cultural people  are  falling  into  ruin,  and  the  men  are  away 
from  home  year  after  year,  and  now  their  support,  Prussia, 
is  clearly  threatened  with  defeat. 

To  act  upon  the  niQod  created  by  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  recent  offensive.  The  story  of 
that  offensive  is  simple. 

Between  the  great  bend  of  the  Cerna  and  the  Gorge  of  the 
Vardar,  which  gorge  is  followed  by  the  road  and  railway 
supplying  all  the  left  or  eastern  end  of  the  Bulgarian  line 
in  front  of  Salonica  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  supported  by 
the  Struma  road  and  communications,  there  runs  a  range  of 
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mountains  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  high.  Along  the  southern 
slope  of  it,  long  prepared  defensive  positions,  constructed 
under  the  .eye  of  German  and  Austrian  engineers,  and  very 
strong,  were  stretched  out.  They  have  been  carried  by  the 
French  and  Serbians.  The  whole  mountain  range  has  been 
taken,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Cerna  beyond  the  advance 
has  reached  the  Yardar,  and  has  cut  the  road  and  railway 
supplying  the  Bulgarian  left.  At  the  same  time  the  light 
railway  constructed  during  the  war,  which  runs  to  Prilep  from 
the  Vardar  line,  has  been  cut  and  all  the  Bulgarian  front, 
right  as  well  as  left,  put  in  peril. 

The  number  of  prisoners  taken  is  puzzlingly  small — about 
10,000 — in  the  breach  of  a  line  over  25  miles,  and  an  advance 
northward  of  some  50  miles.  The  number  of  guns  taken 
is  also  small,  especially  of  heavy  guns.  What  that  means 
is  that  the  position,  on  account  of  its  very  strength,  was  hghtly 
held,  and  we  might  expect  a  counter-attack  upon  the  flank 
of  the  great  pocket  which  the  French  and  Serbians  have 
formed.  Yet  that  counter-attack  has  not  taken  place.  One 
reason  why  it  did  not  take  place  was  that  the  British  and 
the  Greeks  attacked  just  at  the  moment  when  concentration 
might  have  gone  westward  against  the  pocket.  They 
attacked  in  the  region  of  Lake  Doiran,  and  pinned  the  Bul- 
garians there.  But  another  reason  is,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  that  the  Bulgarian  line  consists  of  men  the  nation 
behind  which  is  now  hesitating  upon  the  war.  That  affects 
supply,  and  it  affects  moral. 

If  we  were  merely  to  consider  the  map,  the  great  French 
and  Serbian  advance  down  the  Cerna  Valley  is  almost  para- 
do-xical.  It  has  in  front  of  it  mountain  ridge  after  mountain 
ridge,  country  in  which  nothing  decisive  can  be  done  ;  the 
type  of  country  wherein  even  guerilla  resistance  has  delayed 
overwhelming  forces  in  the  past  for  months — and  the  Allies 
have  not  overwhelming  forces  compared  with  the  Bulgarians. 
The  advance  has  been  made  from  a  comparatively  narrow 
breach,   and  has  been  pursued  into  an  astonishingly  deep 


salient.  It  has.  it  is  tnie,  cut  the  main  communications  of 
the  Bulgarian  ist  and  2nd  armies,  but  it  cannot  in  such 
country  roll  up  the  Bulgarian  line  as  a  whole.  That  it  has 
been  possible  must  be  due  to  the  condition  to  which  the 
Bulgarian  State  is  reduced  in  the  present  phase  of  the  war. 

The  total  number  of  Bulgarian  divisions  upon  the  whole 
line  is,  according  to  French  accounts,  16  ;  we  may  presume 
that  the  number  holding  the  thirty-odd  miles  of  the  mountain 
front  which  has  been  broken  was  not  more  than  four  at  the 
most,  and  probably  only -three.  But  even  so,  the  small 
number  of  prisoners  taken  is  surprising,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  understand  is  the  absence  of  reserve  troops  behind. 

Of  further  details  we  have  none.  We  do  not  yet  know, 
save  from  very  brief  enemy  accounts,  what  happened  to  the 
engagement  near  Lake  Doiran,  nor  whether  Italian  action 
in  the  West  is  developing  coincidently  with  this  big  drive 
in  the  centre,  nor  even  where  the  troops  are  that  were  said 
to  be  feeling  towards  Prilep.  But  one  big  result  is  quite 
clear :  the  Franco-Serbian  force  is  now  right  in  between  the 
ist  and  2nd  Bulgarian  armies,  and  the  immediate  military 
interest  of  the  future  is  whether  these  separated  bodies, 
rapidly  falling  back  northward,  will  be  able  to  effect  a 
junction  or  not; 

THE   OPERATIONS   IN   PALESTINE 

The  operations  in  Palestine  have  been  of  the  greatest 
simplicity,  and  have  had  what  nearly  always  goes  witli 
simplicity  in  a  military  design — complete  success. 

So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  accounts  which  have 
reached  us,  the  situation  was  this : 

The  immediate  Turkish,  line  in  front  of  the  British  lay  due 
east  and  west.  Four  divisions,  perhaps  beyond  Jordan-, 
having  for  their  communications  a  road  which  nms  north 
parallel  with  that  river  and  the  railway  which  joins  Damascus 
to  the  Holy  Places  far  away  to  the  south.     It  should  be 
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mentioned  that  there  also  lay  behind  the  four  divisions 
east  of  Jordan,  and  served- by  tliis  road  and  railway,  the 
fertile  district  of  the  Hauran.  The  profound  narrow  trench 
down  which  the  Jordan  runs  is  not  crossed,  by  any  bridge 
or  road  until  one  gets  right  up  north  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
where  the  railway  to  Damascus  and  the  road  cross  the 
stream. 

West  of  the  Jordan  apparently  eight  divisions  held  the 
line  between  the  river  and  the  Mediterranean.  About  half 
this  force  must  have  stretched  across  the  highland  of  Judea 
just  north  of  Jerusalem,  the  remaining  half  across  the  foot- 
hills and  the  Hat  sea  plain. 

The  British  plan  was  to  neglect  the  divisions  east  of 
Jordan,  to  hold  the  Turkish  centre  upon  the  highlands  of 
Judea  by  a  strong  attack,  and  then,  having  prevented  this 
centre  from  reinforcing  its  right,  to  strike  suddenly  and  very 
strongly  against  that  right  in  the  sea  plain. 

The  plan  was  carried  out  with  complete  success.  The 
attack  on  the  British  right — the  Turkishleft  centre — sufficiently 
engaged  the  enemy  to  pin  him  completely  on  to  those  posi- 
tions. The  attack  on  the  British  left  in  the  sea  plain  against 
the  Turkish  right  broke  right  through,  and  the  success  was 
so  complete  that  for  the  first  time  in  this  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few. isolated  examples  in  the  East  of  Europe,  the 
cavalry  was  able  to  use  the  breach  made  and  to  go  forward 
to  the  north  and  on  to  the  upper  Jordan — even  later,  within 
three  days,  to  seize  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  and  so  wholly 
envelop  the  Turkish  forces  between  the  Jordan  and  the  sea. 

The  result  was  that  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  Turkish 
Army — that  is,  the  two  divisions  towards  the  sea — were  not 
only  overwhelmed,  but  cut  off.  It  is  they  who  must  have 
furnished  the  greater  number  of  prisoners,  the  total  of  which 
may  come  to  something  like,  twenty  thousand.  Their  trans- 
ports and  their  artillery  were  equally  lost,  and  the  cavalry, 
hurrying  up  northward,  reached  on  the  third  day  the  group 
of  hills  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 


Later  it  proved  possible  to  seize  at  once  in  this  'sweeping 
movement  round  by  the  north  the  point  of  Nablus  or  Shechem 
where  the  roads  converge,  and  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  Army 
west  of  Jordan  was  enveloped  and  destroyed.  There  was  a 
moment  when  it  seemed  that  such  a  feat  was  impossible  to 
cavalry  alone.  The  valley  of  Samaria  which  runs  up  from 
the  sea  plain  to  Nablus  was  held  by  the  enemy,  and  Nablus 
was  covered  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  permit  the  retreat, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the  flight,  of  the  Turkish 
centre  up  by  the  main  Jerusalem  road  and  towards  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan.  But  they  could  not  get  away  down  those 
precipitous  hills  and  across  those  muddy  fords  with  a  tangled 
growth  of  vegetation  all  about  them,  the  mass  of  their 
wheeled  transport  and  artillery  ;  just  in  time  the  fords  were 
seized,  and  the  whole  Turkisli  force  west  of  Jordan  was  lost, 
and  whatever  has  escaped  is  wholly  disorganised. 

The  forces  beyond  the  Jordan,  if  they  were  informed  in 
time  of  the  disaster  to  the  west,  may-  have  time  to  retire. 
They  have  both  a  road  and  a  railway.  It  is  true  the  railway 
has  been  cut  by  the  Arabs  on  the  third  day.  But  there  is 
no  force  present  on  the  north  able  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  if 
indeed  it  began  the  moment  of  the  Turkish  break  at  the 
other  extreme  of  the  line  against  the  sea. 

The  fruits  of  the  Operation  so  far  may  be  thus  summarised  : 

First  and  most  important,  it  is  a  heavy  blow  delivered 
against  an  enemy  whose  political  position  was  already  very 
difficult,  and  whose  government  cannot  stand  further  defeat ; 
secondly  it  has  not  only  diminished  the  Turkish  Army  by 
direct  loss,  but  it  has  also  compelled  a  call  fop  reinforcements 
which  can  only  be  moved  forward  and  supplied  with  great 
difficulty.  Thirdly,  the  British  force  now  for  the  first  time 
'  possesses  a  tolerable  harbour  at  Haiffa,  and  this  js  a  point  of 
considerable  importance  to  supply  for  further  operations 
northward.  Fourthly,  the  fertile  district  of  the  Hauran  should 
fall  into  British  hands  in  a  short  delay,  and  further  embarrass 
the  difficult  problem  to  the  enemy  of  his  supply. 


The  Word  "Germany":   By    Hilaire  Belloc 


THE  enemy  is  being  beaten.  He  is  being  beaten  hands 
down.  One  can  never  tell  what  the  political  fortunes 
of  a  military  problem  may  be,  and  often  its  mere  military 
elements  are  obscure  eiiough.  But  the  mere  military  elements 
of  our  military-  problem  to-day  are  quite  clear. 

The  enemy  had,  by  last  winter,  got  rid  of  all  militafy 
opposition  in  the  East.  He  had  caused  the  organised,  armed 
forces  of  his  opponents  to  disappear  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Baltic.  He  had  there  obtained  a  decision.  How  he 
got  that  decision  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  problem. 
The  fact  that  he  did  not  get  it  directly  by  victory  in  the 
field  destroying  the  Russian  and  Rumanian  armies,  but 
indirectly  through  the  break-up  of  thfe  Russian  State  under 
the  strain  of  war  ;  the  fact  that  the  Russian  State  was  dis- 
integrated by  an  international  gang  with  men  like  Braunstein 
at  their  head  ;  the  fact  that  Russia  would  not  have  broken 
up  under  a  strong  head  (for  that  also  is  a  fact) — all  these 
facts  do  not  modify  the  military  element  in  a  military  pro- 
blem. The  enemy  by  last  winter  had  got  his  decision  in 
the  East.  A  military  situation  is  said  to  be  decided  when 
one  of  the  two  opponents  is  put  out  of  action  ;  and  whether 
it  is  put  out  of  action  by  envelopment,  as  at  Sedan ;  by 
shock,  as  at  Waterloo ;  by  pestilence,  as  at  Valnuy,  the 
result  is  the  same. 

Now  the  enemy,  having  got  his  decision  in  the  East,  was 
released  to  throw  his  whole  weight  elsewhere — save  for  a 
few  inferior  divisions  retained  for  police  work  upon  the 
marches  of  what  used  to  be  the  Russian  Empire.  "Else- 
where" meant  the  Mesopotamian,  Syrian,  Balkan,  and 
Italian  fronts,  besides  the  main  western  front  between  the 
Alps  and  the  North  Sea,  where  alone  the  war  can  be  won. 
The  Italian  front  sufficiently  occupied  the  mass  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Army.  The  Bulgarians  and  Turks  were  both 
unable  and  unwilling  to  leave  the  Balkan,  Syrian,  and  Meso- 
potamian areas.  The  main  front,  therefore,  fell  to  the 
province  of  the  Germans.  Their  new  situation,  their  power 
of  massing  here  in  tlie  West  the  total  of  their  force,  save  for 
a  few  police  divisions  in  Lithuania,  Finland,  and  the  Ukraine, 
gave  them  an  immediate  superiority  in  numbers  over  the 
Franco-British  line.  To  this  advantage  they  added  a  new 
and  superior  tactical  method,  itself  indirectly  the  product  of 
their  new  superiority  in  numbers  ;  for  only  this  new  tactical 
method  which  was  to  prove  so  terrible  a  menace  to  us,  was 
only  made  possible  by  the  special  training  of  many  divisif)ns 
spared  from  the  fighting  line,  and  withdrawn  ff)r  rest,  instruc- 
tion, and  reorganisation. 


With  this  new  tactical  method,  and  using  their  superiority 
in  number,  the  Germans  seized  the  initiative  in  the  West 
and  fought  that  great  series  of  actions,  no  one  of  which 
achieved  its  true  object,  but  each  of  which  was  victorious, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  March  2ist-22nd  of  this 
year  to  July  15th. 

The  only  element  unfavourable  to  the  enemy  during  this 
process  was  the  deferred  but  ultimate  menace  of  the  growing 
American  contingent.  He  must  put  the  Western  armies 
out  of  action  by  rupture  or  envelopment,  or  by  the  political 
effect  of  menacing  a  capital,  or  by  the  interruption  of  maritime 
communications,  before  the  growth  of  the  American  con- 
tingents should  put  him  at  last — say,  by  the  late  autumn  of 
this  year — at  a  serious  and  increasing  numerical  disadvan- 
tage. 

He  that  possesses  the  initiative  can  command — or,  at  least, 
envisage — success  even  when  his  numbers  have  been  passed 
by  his  opponents  in  the  race.  But  if  their  numerical  superior- 
ity is  growing  he  cannot  envisage  such  a  success  indefinitely. 
He  may  get  his  decision  at  a  moment  when  his  enemy  is 
actually  stronger  in  total  numbers  than  he,  but  he  must  get 
it  before  the  difference  becomes  overwhelming. 

THE     FINAL    ENEMY    ATTEMPT 

The  Germans  proposed  what  was  to  be  their  last,  greatest, 
and  most  conclusive  blow  on  July  15th.  The  Allies  in  the 
West  were  still  less  numerous  than  they,  though  rapidly 
growing.  Had  the  great  battle  turned  in  favour  of  the 
Germans,  the  further  growth  of  the  Allied  armies  would 
have  been  useless.  It  turned  against  the  Germans.  By 
noon  on  the  first  day,  Monday,  July  15th,  they  had  slipped 
on  the  threshold.  At  dawn  on  Thursday,  July  iSth,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  between  Soissons  and 
Chateau  Thierry.  Their  whole  offensive  scheme  was  ruined, 
the  initiative  passed  to  the  Allied  Higher  Command,  and  the 
war  had  changed  for  good.-    It  was  the  turning-point. 

The  Allies  had  not  even  yet  superior  numbers,  but  they 
had  got  the  uppei  hand,  with  numbers  rapidly  piling  up 
against  the  Germans,  soon  to  attain  a  superiority.  It  was 
sufficient  from  that  moment  onwards  to  retain  the  initiative 
by  an  unremitting  series  of  successive  blows,  and  the  rest 
would   automatically   follow.     It    is   following   now. 

In  the  presence  of  this  victorious  future  men  discuss  what 
policy  victory  shall  determine.  They  express  in  various 
ways  their  conception  of  the  peace,  and  debate  the  limits  of 
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reparation  and  jnstice.  But  there  runs  through  all — or 
nearly  all— their  ditferent  judgments  one  term  which,  if  it  is 
inaccurately  used,  vitiates  all  their  conclusions.  That  term 
is  the  word  "Germany." 

We  ought  to  be  clear  upon  tliat  term  before  deciding  upon 
any  policy.  If  in  speaking  thus  of  "Germany,,"  we  are 
■among  unrealities,  if  we  are  talking  of  something  that  is  not 
there,  or  that  may  not  be  there  after  the  war,  then  we  are 
acting  and  debating  in  the  void.  We  shall  be  like  the  French 
Revolutionaries  who  appealed  to  an  imaginary  English 
people  ground  down  by  a  wicked  tyrant  called  George  III., 
whose  Bastille  was  the  Tower  of  London.  Or  we  shall  be 
like  the  people  nearer  home  who  thought  that  Poland  was 
a  certain  province  of  Russia,  or  that  the  Russian  people, 
oppressed  by  a  Tsar,  desired  nothing  more  passionately 
than  a  Parliament  with  "chair,"  "working  opposition,"  and 
"front  benches"  all  complete,  and  that,  provided  with  this, 
they  would  be  secure  in  freedom.  .  .  .  Three-quarters  of 
statesmanship  lies  in  the  appreciation  of  material.  The 
other  quarter  is  principle  applied.  Mistake  tlie  nature  of 
your  material,  and  your  application  of  principle  fails, 

TYPICAL   PRONOUNCEMENTS 

Here  are  a  set  of  phrases  upon  this  material  of  our  victory 
taken  at  random  from  recent  public  pronouncements  in 
print  and  speech.     They  are,  I  think,  typical : 

We  have  no  desire  to  crush  Germany. 

Germany   must   pay  the   penalty   of  her   crimes. 

Even  if  it  were  advisable,  it  is  not  possible  to  destroy 
Germany. 

We  must  allow,  after  all,  for  the  existence  of  Germany 
after  the  war. 

No  League  of  Nations  can  be  stable  that  does  not  include 
Germany. 

Germany  will  not,  for  a  generation  at  least,  be  admitted 
into  the  amity  of  civilised   nations. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  Germany,  but  only  with  German 
militarism. 

Germany  must  never  again  be  allowed  to  monopolise 
the  key-industries. 

Well,  what  is  this  entity  "Germany"?  What  do  they 
mean  who  talk  of  it  thus  as  though  it  were  a  certain  per- 
manent and  clearly  definable  thing  now  present,  existent, 
suffering  defeat  at  last,  but  with  its  survival  taken  for 
granted  ? 

This  word  "Germany"  so  used  connotes  two  perfectly 
distinct  ideas,  yet  those  ideas  are  confused  as  a  rule  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  use  the  word.  It  is  a  pity,  because 
it  warps  and  vitiates  all  discussion  upon  the  chief  problem 
of  the  war. 

The  first  idea  connoted  by  the  word  is  the  German  Empire 
as  it  had  existed  since  1871,  and  up  to  the  fatal  28th  July, 
1914.  The  second  idea  is  the  conception  that  this  recent 
and  rather  artificial  arrangement  will  comfortably  endure 
after  the  war  is  won. 

In  other  words,  people  talk  about  "Germany"  as  though 
it  were  an  ancient  country  like  France  or  England,  posses.' ing 
a  strong  organic  unity,  and  enjoying  what  all  true  nations 
enjoy,  something  of  the  responsibihty  and  affection  which 
you  find  in  an  individual.  Well,  that  idea  is  completely 
false.  How  far  rapidly  increasing  wealth  and  the  memory 
of  former  striking  victories  (coupled  with  a  considerable  body 
of  common  modern  habits  recently  grown  up)  may  have 
welded  together  the  different  parts  of  this  artificial  state  is 
a  matter  for  debate.  Some  think  that  its  cohesion  in  times 
of  great  prosperity  and  peace  would  disappear  entirely  under 
adversity.  Others  that  it  will  remain,  though  weakened. 
But  the  point  is  that  whether  strong  enough  to  outlast  the 
war  in  outward  aspect,  or  so  weak  as  to  disappear  altogether, 
the  bond  is  artificial  ;    it  is  mechanical  not  organic. 

The  German  Empire  is  not  a  nation.  It  is  a  large  body  of 
the  German  race  organised  under  the  spirit  of  Prussia,  which 
is  partly  German  in  character  and  very  alien  in  its  strongest 
features  to  the  general  tradition  of  German  civilization.  It 
excludes  the  German  people  of  the  Middle  Danube  ;  it  in- 
cludes a  great  mass  of  Poles  and  a  smaller  number  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  who  in  the  first  case  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
German  race,  but  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it,  and  in  the  second 
cas2,  though  mainly  of  the  German  speech,  are  as  much  the 
enemies  of  Prussia  as  the  French  themselves. 

Bismarck,  the  creator  of  this  let  us  hope,  ephemeral  and 
certainly  maleficent  thing,  conjured  with  the  ancient  and 
tolerable  ideal  of  German  unity  :  The  ideal  of  one  great 
State  wherein  should  be  combined  all  those  men  Who  are  at 
once  of  German  speech  (in  its  various  dialects)  and  of  so  much 
as  is  in  common  among  them  of  habits  and  customs. 
He  used  that  tolerable  ideal  solely  to  the  profit  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty  which  he  served,  and  of  that  Prussia  which 


is  not  a  nation  but  a  system,  a  predatory  system  run  by  a 
clique  into  which  he  himself  was  born.  He  carefully  arranged,, 
did  this  man  of  genius,  throughout  all  his  schemes  of  the 
middle  nineteenth  century,  that  there  should  not  be  a  German 
unity  ;  he  carefully  calculated  what  proportion  of  Southern 
Germans — whom  he  knew  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
domination  of  Prussia — should  be  included  in  this  sham 
German  Empire  of  his.  He  carefuDy  excluded  Austria — 
that  is  the  Austrian  Germans,  and  he  produced  something 
which  is  not  the  free  expression  of  the  German  mind,  nor 
its  unity  at  all,  but  a  truncated  thing  which  Prussia  could 
permeate  and  control.  It  is  the  Prusgian  Materialist  mood 
which  has  produced  the  horrors  of  this  war,  much  more  than 
the  mere  stupidity  native  to  the  German.  It  is  the  Prussian 
dryness  and  mechanical  folly  which  has  produced  the  defeat 
of  the.  enemy,  much  more  than  the  slowness  of  the  German 
mind:  though  that  also  has  helped.  It  is  the  native  Prussian' 
Atheism  much  more  than  the  sloppy  German  vagueness. 
■  which  has  condemned  the  chiefs  among  our  enemies  to  the. 
misunderstanding  of  mankind. 

Well,  when  the  battle  is  over  and  this  unpleasing  thing' 
has  been  struck  down,  the  glue  which  kept  together  the- 
artificial  combination  called  the  German  Empire  will  be' 
dissolved.  There  must  still  be  in  Europe,  and  will  continue: 
to  be,  the  imperfect, imitative,  upon  the  whole  genial,  perhaps', 
worthy  German  race.  It  is  quite  unfit  to  rule;  it  is  still' 
more  unfit  to  conduct  crusades.  Indeed,  with  the  latter" 
form  of  human  energy  it  is  bewildered,  and  it  cannot  under- 
stand what  there  may  be  glorious  about  a  just  war.  But  he; 
is  a  fool  who  denies  to  that  German  race  its  secondary  apti^ 
tudes  ;  its  kindliness,  which  is  the  good  side  of  its  stupidity  ; 
its  confused  visions,  which  are  the  good  side  of  its  senti-  ' 
mentality.  It  will  not  do  very-  much  for  Europe  in  Ibe 
future,  nor,  if  you  take  a  sane  and  comprehensive  view, 
has  it  in  the  great  flood  of  Christendom  done  very  naturh  in 
the  past.  It  has  produced  no  missionaries ;  veny  few 
artists ;  not  a  single  native  institution.  It  has  bomiowed, 
adapted,  and  served.  But  it  is  there.  Those  wh®  say  you 
cannot  reckon  after  the  war  with  a  Europe  without  Germans 
talk  such  obvious  sense  that  it  ought  not  to  have  to  be 
written  :  But  those  who  say  that  you  will  have  to  reckon 
with  "Germany," — meaning,  of  course,  the  German  Empire 
of  the  forty-three  years  before  the  war — are  not  talking 
sense.  They  are  not  talking  nonsense  because  had  Prussia 
won  her  prestige  would  have  left  her  the  master  of  that 
docile  soft  people  whom  she  has  used  as  the  material  of  her 
rule.  But  they  are  talking  what  the  late  Samuel  Butler  - 
called  hypothetics — that  is,  they  are  talking  of  something 
that  may  be,  not  of  something  that  must  be,  still  less  of. 
something  that  is.    , 

NO   GERMAN   NATION 

This  war,  like  all  wars,  and  especially  all  great  warr,  is  a* 
bringer  in  of  reahties,  and  among  realities  are  the  csalities 
of  race  and  nation  and  State.  There  is  no  German  nation. 
There  is  a  German  race  which  has  never  been  able  ttj)form 
a  great  State,  and  probably  never  could,  for  it  has  not  within 
it  that  principle  of  self-discipline,  that  hard  core  in  the^soufi 
whence  Great  States  arise.  It  must  always  be  in  flux,  fluid, . 
receptive  of  foreign  influence,  changing  its  domestic  boun- 
daries. But,  quite  certainly,  this  last  particular  arrange- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  German  tribes  under  Prussia  is 
not  fixed.  There  is  nothing  permanent  or  necessary  about 
it  at  all. 

After  the  defeat  of  their  chiefs  we  shall  all  see  that  quite 
clearly.     Meanwhile,  awaiting  that  defeat  which  now  rapidly 
approaches,  let  us  not  live  in  the  past.     What  the  Allies  will 
have  to  deal  with  when  Prussia  and  her  vileness  have  received 
their  reward,  will  not  be  the  Prussian  thing  which  calls  itself 
the   German   Empire.     It   will   be   the   various   but   similar 
German  peoples.     It  will  be  the  German  Cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland,  the  Austro-Germans  in  the  Middle  Danube  ;    the 
Southern  German   States  ;      the  Northern  Germans  of  the  - 
Baltic  Plain  ;   what  may  al^o  be  called  in  a  large  view  of  his- 
tory, the  German  tradition.     It  is  worthy  of  respect  and  even  • 
were  it  not  worthy  of  respect  it  must  be  recognised.     It  is; 
not  ephemeral ;  it  is  not  even  what  we  are  fighting.     Prussia' 
is  what  we  are  fighting.     Those  who  have  allowed  Prussia 
to  rule  them  and  who  have  committed  the  abominations; 
with  which  Prussia  inspired  them  must,  of  course,  suffer  fo-r 
some  time  the  consequences  of  their  misdeeds.     But  with 
Prussia  defeated  in  the  field  they  will  be  disenchanted.     They      \ 
will  be  at  our  mercy  nt  is  true,  but  we  have  no  occasion  to 
exercise   anytliing    mor?   than   justice  against   them.     It  is 
a  Prussia — that  is,  the  State  organised  for  loot — that  must 
and  will  disappear.     For  its  assertion  of  existence  is  victory, 
and  defeat  will  kill  it. 
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An   Invasion  of  England  :   By  Arthur  Pollen 


MONSIEUR  GAUTREAU,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Naval  and  Militnry  Record,  contributed  to 
last  week's  issue  of  that  excellent  journal  an 
exceedingly  interesting  study  of  some  of  the 
problems  which  modern  conditions  have 
created  for  an  invader  of  Great  Britain.  The  writer  raises 
a  great  number  of  points,  and  I  have  not  space  to  discuss 
his  conclusions — some  of  which,  I  venture  to  think,  are 
fallacious.  I  am  more  concerned  for  the  moment  with 
what  he  tells  us  of  prevalent  French  opinion,  not  of  the 
character  of  the  problem,  but  of  this  country's  attitude 
towards  it.  He  informs  us  that  it  is  the  general  conviction  of 
our  Allies  that  our  strategy  has,  from  our  first  entry  into 
hostilities,  been  primarily  governed  by  the  fear  that  the 
enemy  would  send  an  army  across  the  seas  and  attack,  and 
perhaps  penetrate,  our  coast  defences.  And  he  rebukes 
those  who  make  this  a  reproach  to  us  for  not  perceiving 
that  even  so  late  as  a  year  ago,  the  Boche  Army  withdrawn 
from  Russia  was,  until  absorbed  in  the  general  action  on 
the  French  front,  a  potential  danger  which  for  our  sake, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  Allied  cause,  could  not  be  ignored. 
England,  he  tells  us,  "could  not  afford  to  run  the  smallest 
risk"  in  this  matter,  in  view  of  "the  revolutionary  changes 
njiade  in  the  conditions  of  the  naval  war  game." 

If  M.  Gautreau  is  right,  and  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
suppose  our  policy  to  have  been  what  he  describes,  then 
it  is  surely  exceedingly  important  that  so  grotesque  a  mis- 
understanding should  be  put  right  without  delay.  I  simply 
cannot  believe  that  the  British  Admiralty  have  ever  regarded 
the  Fleet  as  primarily  existing  for  coast  defence,  or  that  a 
home  army  to  resist  the  German  invader  was,  for  the  first 
four  yeais  of  the  war,  what  may  be  qalled  a  first  charge  on 
our  military  forces.^  It  is  an  admitted  commonplace  that 
the  prevention  of  invasion  is  one  of  the  obvious  and  proper 
functions  of  a  superior  fleet.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that 
at  the  opening  of  hostilities  the  disposition,  both  of  our 
sea  forces  and  of  a  small  portion  of  our  land  forces,  was  made 
in  contemplation  of  the  possibility  of  a  German  raid.  But, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  these  columns  at  the  time,  the  course 
of  the  war  in  1914  and  1915  made  it  quite  clear  that  invasion 
was  a  mere  chimera.  And  it  would  be  fantastic  to  suppose 
that  after,  say,  the  autumn  of  1915,  great  forces  were  kept 
at  home  to  meet  a  possible  invader  of  English  soil,  or  that 
the  Fleet's  first  business  was  still  to  prevent  the  invader's 
approach. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  have  been  so  few 
successful  invasions  by  sea  in  the  history  of  war  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  Germans  ever  even  planned  an 
experiment  of  this  nature.  And  with  all  respect  to  Monsieur 
Gautreau,  the  "revolutionary  changes  made  in  the  conditions 
of  the  naval  war  game"  are  very  far  from  having  made  the 
operation  of  landing  a  force,  from  waters  which  the  invader 
docs  not  permanently  command,  any  easier  than  they  used 
to  be.  We  were  able  to  throw  an  aYmy  corps  on  to  the 
peninsula  of  Gallipoli  only  because,  first,  the  Turks  had 
no  naval  forces  capable  of  disputing  our  approach,  or  of 
driving  our  transports  and  battleships  away  from  the  coast 
after  the  first  men  were  landed  ;  secondly,  because  there 
were  no  guns  mounted  in  position  of  sufficient  range  and 
power  to  destroy  the  transports  as  they  came  near ;  and, 
thirdly,  because  there  were  no  under-water  dangers  of  any 
kind  whatever  at  the  time  of  landing,  nor  any  immediate 
prospect  of  this  element  being  introduced  into  the  operations. 
An  enemy  attempting  to  land  a  raiding  force  in  this  country 
would  presumably  count  on  sharing  the  second  of  these 
immunities.  He  would,  that  is  to  say,  choose  a  point  in 
the  coast  undefended  by  rrtillery,  if  any  such  point  was 
known  to  him  to  exist.  But  even  if  we  assume  that  he 
could  reach  the  coast  with  his  transports,  his  artillery-,  his 
munitions,  and  his  supplies  in  absolute  secrecy,  it  would  be 
quite  inconceivable  that  he  should  be  left  undisturbed  by  an 
overwhelming  battle  fleet  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  ' 
wherever  the  point  selected  for  the  operations  might  be. 
The  amphibious  part  of  the  operation,  then,  would  be  limited 
to  what  he  could  do  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  the 
whole  operation  would  have  to  be  undertaken  with  the 
certainty  that  the  invaders  would  be  isolated  the  moment 
they  were  landed.  The  light  war  experience  has  thrown 
on  the  capacity  of  the  submarine  makes  even  so  fugitive 
an  affair  as  this  almost  inconceivable.  The  history  of  this 
is  really  rather  curious.  In  pre-war  discussions  the  three 
functions  assigned  to  the  submarine  were,  first,  the  attrition 
it  might  effect  on  the  main  forces  of  an  enemy's  fleet,  by 


surprise  attacks  on  individual  ships,  either  in  harbour  or  in 
issuing  from  harbour,  or  in  the  course  of  their  normal  cruising. 
It  promised,  in  other  words,  to  be  a  form  of  force  that  could 
penetrate  into  the  enemy's  waters,  making  all  approaches 
to  his  ports  dangerous,'  and  even  with  the  capacity  of  entering 
those  ports,  unless  they  were  properly  protected.  The 
second  function  was  the  converse  of  the  first.  Just  as  it 
could  operate  off  the  enemy's  coast  depriving  his  fleet  of 
the  security  he  would  otherwise  derive  from  the  proximity 
of  his  forts  and  other  naval  forces,  so  would  it  be  an  addition 
to,  or  even  a  substitute  for  other  forms  of  coast  defence, 
compelling  an  enemy  to  keep  away.  Its  third  business  was 
its  seemingl}'  limitless  power  to  attack  and  destroy  merchant 
shipping  unless  it  were  properly  convoyed  and  protected. 
It  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  this  last  capacity  of  the  sub- 
marine, which  has  in  fact  altered  the  whole  character  of  the 
war,  and  at  one  time  came  near  ending  disastrously  for  us, 
was  the  only  one  of  these  three  functions  that  escaped  public 
notice  almost  altogether,  and  was  entirely  ignored  by  official 
professional  opinion.  But  to  the  other  two  great  attention 
was  paid.  The  Germans,  as  every  one  will  remember  who 
has  read  the  egregious  Bernhardi,  reckoned  confidently  on 
the  submarine's  torpedo  to  redress  the  balance  of  Dread- 
nought strength  in  their  favour.  And  though  the  British 
Admiralty  paid  little  attention  either  to  this  or  to  other 
warnings  to  a  similar  effect  given  by  their  advisers  at  home, 
the  threat  of  this  attrition  was  for  a  time  exceedingly  for- 
midable. 

Stationary  Targets 

It  is  the  third  function  of  the  submarine,  however,  that 
concerns  us  most  now.  This  was  its  assumed  value  for 
coast  and  harbour  defence.  But  the  earlier  experience  of 
war  seemed  to  show  that  this  value  had  been  grossly  over- 
rated. For,  as  we  have  often  noted  in  this  journal,  rightly 
looked  at,  the  British  army  landed  in  France  in  August, 
1914,  was  an  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Germany, 
and  the  enemy's  business  was — assuming  he  possessed  the 
power — not  to  wait  to  fight  it  until  he  encountered  it  in  the 
field,  but  to  prevent  its  ever  reaching  the  field,  by  sinking  it 
at  sea.  If,  that  is  to  say,  the  unaided  submarine  had  really 
possessed  the  power  of  coast  defence  assigned  to  it  before 
hostilities  began,  then  the  German  submarines  ought  to  have 
defended  the  ports  of  France  from  invasion  by  the  British 
Army.  The  fact  that  that  invasion  continued  month  by 
month  with  only  quite  trivial  casualties-  seemed,  then,  to 
show  that  the  under-water  boat  as  an  antidote  to  invasion 
was  a  hopeless  disappointment.  And,  but  for  the  Gallipoli 
expedition,  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  never  would  have 
recovered  its  now  tarnished  character.  But  when  the  sub- 
marines turned  up  off  Gallipoli  and  sank  Triumph  and 
Majestic  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  it  suddenly 
became  clear  that  the  unaided  submarine,  though  seemingly 
valueless  in  the  British  Channel,  was  enormously  formidable, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Clearly  the  two  cases  had  to  be 
distinguished.  The  difference  between  them  was  not  obscure. 
Off  Gallipoli  our  battleships  and  transports  lay  off  shore —  . 
the  first  as  stationary  forts,  the  second  as  stationary  bases 
and  depots.  The  merchant  shipping  carrying  the  British 
Army  and  its  supplies  over  to  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
went  through  the  danger  zone  at  full  speed.  Under  way, 
in  addition  to  such  protection  as  their  speed  and  zigzagging 
could  afford,  these  ships  could  be  efficiently  protected  by 
accompanying  craft.  But  with  moored  ships  the  conditions 
were  altogether  different.  Neither  the  arming  of  the  vessel, 
nor  surrounding  her  by  fast  destroyers,  could  either  prevent 
a  submarine  attack  or  deter  attacks  by  making  them  unduly 
dangerous. 

The  application  of  this  truth  to  an  invasion  of  England 
was  simple  enough.  So  long  as  there  was  no  point  of  the 
coast  that  a  British  submarine  could  not  reach  in  a  few 
hours,  there  was  no  point  where  a  fleet  of  German  transports  . 
could  anchor  to  disembark  their  men  without  running  the 
risk  of  half,  if  Hot  all,  of  them  being  incontinently  blown  up. 
In  other  words,  just  as  a  superior  surface  fleet  made  it  incon- 
ceivable that  the  transports  and  supply  ships  could  remain 
off  the  coast  more  than  very  few  hours,  so  submarines  made 
it  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  even  two  or  three  hours 
would  be  given  to  the  invaders  in  which  to  get  their  men, 
guns,  and  munitions  from  their  transports  to  the  beach. 
From  the  moment  this  was  realised  all  fear  of  an  invasion 
was  at  an  end.  '  Arthur  Pollen. 
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The  Dardanelles  Campaign 

*By     HENRY     MORGENTHAU 

The  Unrealised  Victory  of  the  Allied  Fleets 

The  failure  of  the  Allied  naval  attack  on  the  Dardanelles  has  never  been  adequately  chronicled — until,  with  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  narrative,  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  was  no  failure,  and  that  seventeen 
armour-piercing  shells  only  lay  between  the  Allied  fleets  and  a  clear  road  through  the  Straits  to  Constantinople. 


WE  lunched  at  headquarters,  where  we  were 
joined  by  Admiral  Usedom,  General  Mertens, 
and  General  Pomiankowsky,  the  Austrian 
Military  Attache  at  Constantinople.  The  chief 
note  in  the  conversation  was  one  of  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  future.  Whatever  the  diplomatsand  politicians  in 
Constantinople  may  have  thought,  these  men,  Turks  and 
Germans,  had  no  expectation — at  least,  their  conversation 
betrayed  none— that  the  Allied  fleets  would  pass  their 
defences.  What  they  seemed  to  hope  for  above  everything 
was  that  their  enemies  would  make  another  attack. 

"  If  we  could  only  get  a  chance  at  the  Queen  Elizahelh ! " 
said  one  eager  German,  referring  to  the  greatest  ship  in  the 
British  Navy,  then  lying  off  the  entrance. 

As  the  Rhine  wine  began  to  disappear,  their  eagerness 
for  the  corribat  increased. 

The  Turkish  and  German  officers,  indeed,  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  expressing  their  readiness  for  the  fray. 
Probably  a  good  deal  of  this  was  bravado,  intended  for  my 
consumption — indeed,  I  had  private  information  that  their 
real  estimate  of  the  situation  was  much  less  reassuring. 
Now,  however,  they  declared  that  the  war  had  presented  no 
real  opportunity  for  the  German  and  English  navies  to  measure 
swords,  and  for  this  reason  the  Germans  at  the  Dardanelles 
welcomed  this  chance  to  try  the  issue.    • 

Having  visited  all  the  important  places  on  the  Anatolian 
side,  we  took  a  launch  and  sailed  over  to  the  Gallipoli  penin- 
sula. We  a'most  had  a  disastrous  experience  on  this  trip. 
As  we  approached  the  Gallipoli  shore,  our  helmsman  was 
asked  if  he  knew  the  location  of  the  minefield  and  if  he  could 
steer  through  the  channel.  He  said  "yes,"  and  then  steered 
directly  for  the  mines !  Fortunately  the  other  men  noticed 
the  mistake  in  time,  and  so  we  arrived  safely  at  Kilid-ul- 
Bahr.  The  batteries  here  were  of  about  the  same  character 
as  those  on  the  other  side ;  tliey  formed  one  of  the  main 
defences  of  the  Straits.  Here  everything,  so  far  as  a  layman 
could  judge,  was  in  excellent  condition,  barring  the  fact  that 
the  artillery  pieces  were  of  old  design  and  the  ammunition 
not  at  all  plentiful. 

The  batteries  showed  signs  of  a  heavy  bombardment. 
None  had  been  destroyed,  but  shell  holes  surrounded  the 
fortification.  My  Turkish  and  German  friends  looked  at 
these  evidences  of  destruction  rather  seriously,  and  they  were 
outspoken  in  their  admiration  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Allied 
fire. 

"  How  do  they  ever  get  the  range  ? "  This  was  the  ques- 
tion they  were  asking  each  other.  What  made  the  shooting 
so  remarkable  was  the  fact  that  it  came,  not  from  Allied 
ships  in  the  Straits,  but  from  ships  stationed  in  the  jEgean 
Sea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  The  gunners 
had  never  seen  their  target,  but  had  had  to  fire  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  ten  miles,  over  high  hills,  and  yet  many  of  their 
shells  had  barely  missed  the  batteries  at  Kilid-ul-Bahr. 

When  I  was  there,  however,  the  place  was  quiet,  for  no 
fighting  was  going  on  that  day.  For  my  particular  benefit 
the  officers  put  one  of  their  gun  crews  through  a  drill,  so  that 
I  could  obtain  a  perfect  picture  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Turks 
in  action.  In  their  minds'  eyes  these  artillerists  now  saw 
the  English  ships  advancing  within  range,  all  their  guns 
pointed  to  destroy  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  bugle- 
man  blew  his  horn,  and  the  whole  company  rushed  to  their 
appointed  places.  Some  were  bringing  shells,  others  were 
opening  the  breeches,  others  were  taking  the  ranges,  others 
were  straining  at  pullej'S,  and  others  were  putting  the  charges 
into  place.  Everything  was  quickness  and  alertness  ;  evi- 
dently the  Germans  had  been  excellent  instructors,  but  there 
was  more  to  it  than  German  military  precision,  for  the  men's 
faces  lighted  up  with  all  that  fanaticism  which  supplies  the 
morale  of  Turkish  soldiers.  These  gunners  momentarily 
imagined  that  they  were  shooting  once  more  at  the  infidel 
English,  and  the  exercise  was  a  congenial  one.  Above  the 
shouts  of  all  I  could  hear  the  sing-song  chant  of  the  leader, 
intoning  the  prayer  with  which  the  Moslem  has  rushed  to 
battle  for  thirteen  centuries  : 


"Allah  is  great,  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is' 
his   Prop^iet  ! " 

When  I  looked  upon  these  frenzied  men,  and  saw  so  plainly 
written  in  their  faces  their  uncontrollable  hatred  of  the 
unbelievers,  I  called  to  mind  what  the  Germans  had  said 
in  the  morning  about  the  wisdom  of  not  putting  Turkish 
and  German  soldiers  together.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  had 
this  been  done,  here  at  least  the  "Holy  War"  would  have 
proved  a  success,  and  that  the  Turks  would  have  vented 
their  hatred  of  Christians  on  those  who  happened  to  be 
nearest  at  hand,  for  the  moment  overlooking  the  fact  that 
they  were  allies. 

The  Attack  of  March  i8th 

I  returned  to  Constantinople  that  evening,  and  two  days 
afterward,  on  March  i8th,  the  Allied  fleet  made  its  greatest 
attack.  As  all  the  world  knows,  that  attack  proved  disas- 
trous to  the  Allies.  The  outcome  was  the  sinking  of  the 
Bouvet,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Irresistible,  and  the  serious  crip- 
pling of  four  other  vessels.  Of  the  sixteen  ships  engaged  in 
this  battle  of  the  i8th,  seven  were  thus  put  temporarily  or 
permanently  out  of  action.  Naturally  the  Germans  and 
Turks  rejoiced  over  this  victory.  The  police  went  around, 
and  ordered  householders  each  to  display  a  prescribed  number 
of  flags  in  honour  of  the  event.  The  Turkish  people  have  so 
little  spontaneous  patriotism  or  enthusiasm  of  any  kind 
that  they  would  never  decorate  their  establishments  without 
such  definite  orders  !  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  Germans 
nor  Turks  regarded  this  celebration  too  seriously,  for  they 
were  not  yet  persuaded  that  they  had  really  won  a  victory. 
Most  still  believed  that  the  Allied  fleets  would  succeed  in 
forcing  their  way  through.  The  only  question,  they  said, 
was  whether  the  Entente  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  necessary 
number  of  ships.  Neither  Wangenheim  nor  Pallavicini 
believed  that  the  disastrous  experience  of  the  i8th  would 
end  the  naval  attack,  and  for  days  they  anxiously  waited 
for  the  fleet  to  return.  This  was  the  general  expectation, 
for  no  one  believed  that  the  Allies,  after  making  this  great 
demonstration,  would  accept  defeat  after  the  loss  of  only 
three  ships.  The  high  tension  lasted  for  days  and  weeks 
after  the  repulse  of  the  i8th.  We  were  still  momentarily 
expecting  the  renewal  of  the  attack.  But  the  great  armada 
•never  returned. 

Should  it  have  come  back  ?  Could  the  Allied  ships  really 
have  captured  Constantinople  ?  I  am  constantly  asked  this 
question.  As  a  layman,  my  own  opinion  can  have  little 
value,  but  I  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  the  German  generals 
and  admirals,  and  of  the  Turks — practically  all  of  whom, 
excepting  Enver,  believed  that  the  enterprise  would  succeed, 
and  1  am  half-inclined  to  believe  that  Enver's  attitude  was 
merely  a  case  of  graveyard  whistling.  In  what  I  now  have 
to  say  on  this  point,  therefore,  I  wish  it  understood  that 
I  am  not  giving  my  own  views,  but  merely  those  of  the 
officials  then  in  Turkey  who  were  best  qualified  to  judge. 

Enver  had  told  me,  in  our  talk  on  the  deck  of  the  Yurtik, 
that  he  had  "plenty  of  guns — plenty  of  ammunition."  But 
this  statement  was  not  true.  A  glimpse  at  the  map  will 
show  why  Turkey  was  not  receiving  munitions  from  Ger- 
many or  Austria  at  that  time.  The  fact  was  that  Turkey 
was  just  as  completely  isolated  from  her  allies  then  as  was 
Russia.  There  were  two  railroad  lines  leading  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Germany.  One  went  by  way  of  Bulgaria 
and  Serbia.  Bulgaria  was  then  not  an  ally ;  even  though 
she  had  winked  at  the  passage  of  guns  and  shells,  this  line 
could  not  have  been  used,  since  Serbia,  which  controlled  the 
vital  link  extending  from  Nish  to  Belgrade,  was  still  intact. 
The  other  railroad  line  went  through  Rumania,  by  way  of 
Bucharest.  This  route  was  independent  of  Serbia,  and,  had 
the  Rumanian  Government  consented,  it  would  have  formed 
a  clear  route  from  the  Krupps  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  fact 
that  munitions  could  be  sent  off  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  perhaps  accounts  for  the  suspicion 
that  guns  and  shells  were  going  by  that  route.     Day  after 
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day  the  French  and  British  ministers  protested  at  Bucharest 
against  this  alleged  violation  of  neutrality,  only  to  be  met 
with  angry  denials  that  the  Germans  were  using  this  line. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  Rumanian  Government  was 
perfectly  honourable  in  making  these  denials.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Germans  themselves  started  all  these  stories, 
fnerely  to  fool  the  Allied  fleet  into  the  behef  that  their  supplies 
were  inexhaustible. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Allies  had  returned,  say  on  the 
morning  of  the  nineteenth,  what  would  have  happened  ? 
The  one  overwhelming  fact  is  that  the  fortifications  were 
very  short  of  ammunition.  They  had  almost  reached  the 
limit  of  their  resisting  powers  when  the  British  fleet  passed 
out  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th.  I  had  secured  permission 
for  Mr.  George  A.  Schreiner,  the  well-known  Ariierican 
correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press,  to  visit  the  Dardanelles 
on  this  occasion.  On  the  night  of  the  i8th,  this  correspondent 
discussed  the  situation  with  General  Mertens,  who  was  the 
chief  technical  officer  at  the  Straits.  General  Mertens 
admitted  that  the  outlook  was  very  discouraging. 

"  We  expect  that  the  British  will  come  back  early  to-morrow 
morning,"  he  said,  "and  if  they  do  we  may  be  able  to  hold 
out  for  a  few  hours." 

General  Mertens  did  not  declare  in  so  many  words  that  the 
ammimition  was  practically  exhausted,  but  Mr.  Schreiner 
discovered  that  such  was  the  case.  The  fact  was  that  Fort 
Hamidi^,  the  most  powerful  defence  on  the  Asiatic  side,  had. 
just  seventeen  armour-piercing  shells  left,  while  at  Kilid-ul- 
Bahr,  which  was  the  main  defence  on  the  European  side, 
there  were  precisely  ten. 

"I  should  advise  you  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  General  AJertens,  "and  take  to  the  Anatolian 
Hills.     That's  what  we  are  going  to  do." 

The  Last  Orders 

The  troops  at  all  the  fortifications  had  their  orders  to  man 
the  guns  until  the  last  shell  had  been  fired,  and  then  to 
abandon  the  forts. 

Once  these  defences  became  helpless,  the  problem  of  the 
Allied  fleet  would  have  been  a  simple  one.  The  only  bar 
to  their  progress  would  have  been  the  mine-field,  which 
stretched  from  a  point  about  two  miles  north  of  Erenkeui 
to  Kilid-ul-Bahr.  But  the  Allied  fleet  had  plenty  of  mine- 
sweepers, which  could  have  made  a  channel  in  a  few  hours. 
North  of  Tchanak,  as  I  have  already  explained,  there  were  a 
few  guns,  but  they  were  of  the  1878  model,  and  could  not 
discharge  projectiles  that  could  pierce  modem  armour  plate. 
North  of  Point  Nagara  there  were  only  two  batteries,  and 
both  dated  from  1835 !  Thus,  once  having  silenced  the 
outer  Straits,  there  was  nothing  to  bar  the  passage  to  Con- 
stantinople except  the  German  and  Turkish  warships.  The 
Goeben  was  the  only  first-class  fighting  ship  in  either  fleet, 
and  it  wou  d  not  have  lasted  long  against  the  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Thus  the  Allied  fleet  would  have  appeared  before  Con- 
stantinople on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  What  would  have 
happened  then  ?  We  have  heard  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  purely  naval  attack  was  justified.  Enver,  in 
his  conversation  with  me,  had  laid  much  stress  on  the  absurdity 
of  sending  a  fleet  to  Constantinople,  supported  by  no  adequate 
landing  force,  and  much  of  the  criticism  passed  upon  the 
Dardanelles  expedition  since  has  centred  on  that  point.  Yet 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  purely  naval  attack  was  justified. 
I  base  this  judgment  purely  upon  the  political  situation  which 
then  existed  in  Turkey.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  such 
an  enterprise  would  probably  have  been  a  foolish  one,  but  the 
political  conditions  in  Constantinople  then  were  not 
ordinary.  There  was  no  solidly  established  government 
in  Turkey  at  that  time.  Among  the  subject  races  the 
spirit  of  revolt  was  rapidly  spreading.  The  Greeks  and 
the  Armenians  would  also  have  welcomed  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  The  existing  financial 
and  industrial  conditions  seemed  to  make  revolution  inevit- 
able. Many  farmers  went  on  strike  ;  they  had  no  seeds, 
and  would  not  accept  them  as  a  free  gift  from  the  Govern- 
ment because,  they  said,  as  soon  as  their  crops  should  be 
garnered  the  armies  would  immediately  requisition  them. 
As  for  Constantinople,  the  populace  there  and  the  best  ele- 
ments among  the  Turks,  far  from  opposing  the  arrival  of  the 
Allied  fleet,  would  have  welcomed  it  with  joy.  The  Turks 
themselves  were  praying  that  the  British  and  French  would 
take  their  city,  for  this  would  relieve  them  of  the  controlling 
gang,  and  emancipate  them  from  the  hated  Germans. 

No  one  understood  this  better  than  Talaat.  He  was 
taking  no  chances  on  making  an  expeditious  retreat,  in  case 
the  AlUed  fleet  appeared  before  the  city.  For  several  months 
the  Turkish  leaders  had  been  casting  envious  glances  at  a 
Minerva  automobile  that  had  been  reposing  in  the  Belgian 


Legation  ever  since  Turkey's  declaration  of  war.  Talaat 
finally  obtained  possession  of  the  coveted  prize.  He  had 
obtained  somewhere  another  automobile,  which  he  had 
loaded  with  extra  tyres,  gasolene,  and  all  the  other  essentials 
of  a  protracted  journey.  This  was  evidently  intended  to 
accompany  the  more  pretentious  machine  as  a  kind  of  "  mother 
ship."  Talaat  stationed  these  automobiles  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  city  with  chauffeurs  constantly  at  hand.  Every- 
thing was  prepared  to  leave  for  the  interior  of  Asia  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

But  the  great  Allied  armada  never  returned  to  the  attack. 

Arrival  of  Von  Der  Goltz 

About  a  week  after  this  momentous  defeat,  I  happened 
to  drop  in  at  the  German  Embassy.  Wangenheim  had  a 
distinguished  visitor  whom  he  had  asked  me  to  meet.  I 
went  into  his  private  office,  and  there  was  von  der  Goltz 
Pasha,  recently  returned  from  Belgium,  where  he  had  served 
as  governor.  I  must  admit  that,  meeting  Goltz  thus  in- 
formally, I  had  difficulty  in  reconciling  his  personality  with 
all  the  stories  that  were  then  coming  out  of  Belgium.  That 
morning  this  mild-mannered,  spectacled'  gentleman  seemed 
sufficiently  quiet  and  harmless.  Nor  did  he  look  his  age — 
he  was  then  about  seventy-four ;  his  hair  was  only  streaked 
with  grey,  and  hi^  face  was  almost  unwrinkled  ;  I  should  not 
have  taken  him  for  more  than  sixty-five.  The  austerity  and 
brusqueness  and  ponderous  dignity  which  are  assumed  by 
most  highly  placed  Germans  were  not  apparent.  His  voice 
was  deep,  musical,  and  pleasing,  and  his  manners  were  alto- 
gether friendly  and  ingratiating.  The  only  evidence  of 
pomp  in  his  bearing  was  his  uniform  ;  he  was  dressed  as  a 
field-marshal,  his  body  blazing  with  decorations  and  gold 
braid.  Von  der  Goltz  explained  and  half-apologised  for  his 
regalia  by  sa3'ing  that  he  just  returned  from  an  audience  with 
the  Sultan.  He  had  come  to  Constantinople  to  present  his 
majesty  a  medal  from  the  Kaiser,  and  was  taking  back  to 
Berlin  a  similar  mark  of  consideration  from  the  Sultan  to 
the  Kaiser,  besides  an  imperial  present  of  10,000  cigarettes. 

The  three  of  us  sat  there  for  some  time,  drinking  coffee, 
eating  German  cakes,  and  smoking  German  cigars.  I  did 
not  do  much  of  the  talking,  but  the  conversation  of  von  der 
Goltz  and  Wangenheim  seemed  to  me  to  shed  much  light 
upon  the  German  mind,  a,nd  especially  on  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  German  military  reports.  The  aspect  of  the  Dar- 
danelles fight  that  interested  them  most  at  that  time  was 
England's  complete  frankness  in  publishing  her  losses.  That 
the  British  Government  should  issue  an  official  statement, 
saying  that  three  ships  had  been  sunk  and  that  four  others 
had  been  badly  damaged,  struck  them  as  most  remarkable. 
In  this  announcement  I  merely  saw  a  manifestation  of  the 
usual  British  desire  to  make  public  the  worst — the  policy 
which  we  Americans  also  believe  to  be  the  best  in  war  times. 
But  no  such  obvious  explanation  could  satisfy  these  wise  and 
solemn  Teutons-.  No,  England  had  some  deep  purpose  in 
telling  the  truth  so  unblushingly  ;   what  could  it  be  ? 

"  Es  ist  ausserordentlich ! "  (It  is  extraordinary)  said  von 
der  Goltz,  referring  to  England's  public  acknowledgment  of 
defeat. 

"  Es  ist  unerhort ! "  (It  is  unheard  of)  declared  the  equally 
astonished  Wangenheim. 

These  master  diplomatists  canvassed  one  explanation  after 
another,  and  finally  reached  a  conclusion  that  satisfied  the 
higher  strategy.  Eng'and,  they  agreed,  really  had  had  no 
enthusiasm  for  this  attack,  because,  in  the  event  of  success, 
she  would  have  had  to  hand  Constantinople  over  to  Russia 
■ — something  which  England  really  did  not  intend  to  do. 
By  publishing  the  losses,  England  showed  Russia  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  the  task  ;  she  had  demonstrated,  indeed,  that 
the  enterprise  was  impossible.  After  such  losses,  Eng'and 
intended  Russia  to  understand  that  she  had  made  a  sincere 
attempt  to  gain  this  great  prize  of  war  and  expected  her  not 
to  insist  on  further  sacrifices. 

The  sequel  to  this  great  episode  in  the  war  came  in  the 
winter  of  1915-16.  By  this  time  Bulgaria  had  taken  sides 
with  the  Entente,  Serbia  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  the 
Germans  had  obtained  a  complete  unobstructed  railroad  line 
from  Constantinople  to  Austria  and  Germany.  Huge  Kiupp 
guns  now  began  to  come  over  this  line — all  destined  for  the 
Dardanelles.  Sixteen  great  batteries,  of  the  latest  modei, 
were  emplaced  near  the  entrance,  completely  controlling 
Sedd-ul-Bahr.  The  Germans  lent  the  Turks  500,000,000 
marks,  much  of  which  was  spent  defending  this  indispensable 
highway.  The  thinly  fortified  Straits  through  which  I  passed 
in  March,  1915,  are  now  as  impregnably  fortified  as  Heligo- 
land. It  is  doubtful  if  all  the  fleets  in  the  world  could  force 
the  Dardanelles  to-day. 

{To  be  continued) 
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Punishment  Before  Peace:  By  Harold  Cox 


ALTHOUGH  the  Entente  Powers  have  emphatically 
declined  to  enter  into  the  peace  negotiations 
which  Austria  invited,  there  is  still  some  doubt 
in  many  minds  as  to  the  conditions  which  are 
essential  to  a  satisfactory  peace.  That  victory 
must  precede  peace  we  are  most  of  us  agreed  ;  for,  though 
the  professional  pacifists  and  the  International  Socialists 
keep  themselves  constantly  in  the  limelight  with  their  never- 
ending  conferences,  they  are  only  a  stage  army.  The  plain 
man  in  every  country'  is — fortunately  for  the  world — too 
strongly  affected  by  primary  human  instincts  to  ignore  the 
fundamental  duty  of  national  defence.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  that  as'  victory  draws  nearer  a  great  many 
people  will  begin  to  think  that  victory  alone  will  suffice, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  be  generous  to  the  fallen  foe,  and 
not  to  impose  on  him  terms  that  will  leave  a  sense  of  bitter- 
ness behind.  In  any  ordinary  quarrel  that  is  a  sound 
doctrine  ;  in  any  ordinary  quarrel  it  is  well  when  the  fight 
is  over  that  victor  and  vanquished  should  shake  hands 
and  seek  to  establish  a  new  friendship  in  place  of  the  old 
enmity.  Unless  this  were  done  the  world  would  always  be 
at  war.  But  to  treat  the  present  war  as  an  ordinary  quarrel 
is  to  ignore  patent  facts. 

Looking  at  the  world  as  it  was  before  this  war  began,  wp 
see  mankind  divided  into  a  large  number  of  nations  which 
had  succeeded  in  slowly  building  up  certain  rules  of  inter- 
n.ational  conduct.  Those  rules  had  been,  in  many  cases, 
embodied  in  definite  international  agreements ;  in  other 
cases,  they  had  behind  them  the  common  practice  of  cen- 
turies. They  constituted  a  well-recognised  code  of  law 
which  the  world  of  nations  had  elaborated  for  the  protection 
of  all  its  citizens.  By  way  of  further  protection  for  individual 
national  interests  in  particular  cases,  specific  treaties  had 
been  signed  determining  the  relationship  of  certain  nations 
to  one  another.  This  code  of  law  and  these  specific  treaties 
formed  the  bonds  of  international  life.  The  breaking  of 
those  bonds  is  not  a  mere  quarrel  between  particular  nations  ; 
it  is  a  crime  against  all  "the  world. 

The  distinction  here  made  is  clear  enough  in  ordinary 
civic  life.  There  are  private  disputes  between  individuals 
which  can  be  settled  in  the  civil  courts ;  there  are  crimes 
against  the  public  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  the 
criminal  courts.  If  crimes  are  not  so  dealt  with,  and  if  con- 
sequently they  remain  unpunished,  there  is  an  end  of  that 
orderly  life  which  human  beings  instinctively  seek  and  which 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  human  progress.  The  case 
against  the  Germans  is  that  they  have  committed  crimes  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  against  the  world. 

The  Belgian  Treaty 

Take  first  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  The  principal  European 
Powers,  in  order  to  remove  a  bone  of  contention  betwete 
rival  nationalities,  agreed  on  a  treaty  declaring  Belgium  to 
be  a. neutral  country,  and  they  all  bound  themselves  to 
respect  her  neutrality.  Germany  was  a  party  to  that  treaty, 
and  she  deliberately  bi;oke  it.  That  action  cannot  be  treated 
merely  as  a  matter  of  private  quarrel  between  Germany 
and  Belgium  ;  it  was  a  crime  against  the  world.  Her  other 
crimes  are  too  numerous  to  ca,talogue  fully.  In  defiance  of 
the  well-recognised  code  of  nations,  the  Germans  have  bom- 
barded from  the  sea  undefended  towns  ;  they  have  sunk  at 
sight  undefended  ships ;  they  have  dropped  bombs  on  Red 
Cross  hospitals  and  on  Red  Cross  convoys.  In  addition, 
they  have  introduced  into  warfare  new  devices  of  a  cruel 
type  previously  unused.  They  were  the  first  to  employ 
poison  gas  ;  they  were  the  first  to  drop  bombs  from  aircraft 
upon  unfortified  cities.  They  have  systematically  robbed 
the  civilian  populations  in  the  conquered  territories,  both 
by  imposing  on  the  population  heavy  monetary  indemnities 
on  any  excuse  they  could  discover,  and  by  carrying  off  cattle 
and  horses,  raw  materials,  and  machinery  to  Germany. 
They  have  ruthlessly  put  to  death  thousands  of  persons  in 
Belgium,  France  and  Poland  in  order  to  terrorise  the  popula- 
tion. They  have  connived  at  the  hideous  massacres  perpetrated 
by  the  Turks  in  Armenia  and  by  the  Bulgars  in  Serbia. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  present 
war  merely  as  a  quarrel  between  rival  nations.  The  real 
issue  involved  is  whether  any  nation  is  to  be  allowed  with 
impunity  to  violate  the  code  of  law  that  all  nations  have 
helped  to  build  up  for  their  common  protection.  Those 
people  who  say  that  Germany  is  to  go  unpunished  in  effect 
also  sav  that  there  is  to  be  an  end  of  any  attempt  to  establish 


laws  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  nations  towards  one  another. 
For  if  laws  may  be  defied  with  impunity  they  cease  to' 
be  laws. 

Nor  ought  the  question  of  punishment  to  be  confused  with 
the  question  of  reparation  or  with  the  question  of  an  ordinary 
war  indemnity.  That  reparation  is  due  from  the  criminal 
to  the  person  who  has  suffered  from  the  crime  is  a  well- 
recognised  principle  of  civil  law.  It  is  part  of  the  sanction 
behind  the  law.  In  addition,  it  is  perfectly  just  that  those 
Powers,  who  interfered  in  the  present  war  in  order  to  protect 
international  law  and  the  rights  of  other  nations,  should  be 
allowed  to  recover  from  the  criminal  the  costs  which  they 
have  incurred  in  helping  to  put  down  the  crime.  To  accept 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  and 
foolishly  endorsed  by  some  of  our  own  politicians,  that  the 
war  must  end  without  indemnities  would  be  to  act  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  principles  of  equity  that  have  long  been 
recognised  throughout  the  world.  The  parties  that  have 
suffered  from  Germany's  crimes  and  the  parties  who  have 
helped  to  suppress  those  crimes  are  entitled  respectively  to 
reparation  and  to  indemnities,  and  if  they  were  to  refrain 
.from  insisting  upon  thfiir  just  rights  in  this  matter  they 
would  only  be  encouraging  future  criminals. 

Just  Punishment 

But  over  and  above  this  compensation  due  to  individual 
States  for  particular  losses  or  expenses,  the  world  is  bound 
to  insist  upon  definite  punishment  of  the  criminal  for  the 
crimes  he  has  committed  ^gainst  the  world.  At  present 
there  is  no  organisation  for  applying  this  punishment  except 
the  League  of  Entente  Powers.  But  as  that  organisation 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  fighting  the  criminal,  it  is  entitled 
also  to  apply  the  punishment,  in  default  of  any  other  agency. 
Nor  are  the  Entente  Powers  disqualified  from  punishing 
Germany  by  the  fact  that  the  question  of  punishment  must  ■ 
be  financially  and  territorially  mixed  up  with  the  questions 
of  reparation  and  indemnities.  As  long  as  Germany  is 
punished,  and  as  long  as  the  Powers  who  inflict  the  punish- 
ment only  receive  reasonable  compensation  for  the  losses 
they  have  incurred,  no  wrong  is  done  to  any  principle  of 
international  justice. 

In  assessing  the  punishment,  we  are  entitled  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  if  the  Germans  had  been  successful  they 
would  have  had  no  scruple  in  exacting  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Germany  would,  in  her  own  phrase,  have  left  the  conquered 
nations  "nothing  but  their  eyes  to  weep  with."  The  Allied 
nations  have  been  saved  from  this  fate  by  their  own  efforts, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  they  should  spare 
Germany  any  of  the  punishment  that  she  has  deserved. 
Nor  are  we  justified  in  drawing  any  distinction  between  the 
German  Government  and  the  German  people.  Most  nations 
have  the  Government  they  deserve,  and  the  Germans  are 
no  exception.  The  arrogance  and  nithlessness  which  we 
identify  with  German  militarism  were  openly  proclaimed  by 
professors,  historians,  clergymen,  and  other  intellectual  and 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  German  people.  Here  are  a  few 
illustrations  : 

A  German  clergyman.  Pastor  Baumgarten,  writes,  in  1915  : 
We  are  compelled  to  carry  on  this  war  with  a  cruelty, 
a  ruthlessness,  an  employment  of  every  imaginable  device 
unknown  in  any  previous  war. 

The  same  clergyman  also  writes  : 

Whoever  cannot  prevail  upon  himself  to  approve  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  sinking  of  the  Lusiiania,  who- 
ever cannot  conquer  his  sense  of  the  gigantic  cruelty  to 
unnumbered  perfectly  innocent  victims  .  .  .  and  give 
himself  up  to  honest  delight  at  this  victorious  exploit  of 
German  defensive  power — him  we  judge  to  be  no  true 
German. 
The  economist.  Professor  Werner  Sombart,  writes : 

War  is  a  holy  thing,  the  holiest  thing  on  earth. 
The  zoologist.  Professor  Haeckel,  writes  : 

One   single  highly   cultivated   German  warrior  of  those 

who,  alas,  are  now  falUng  in  thousands  represents  a   higher 

intellectual  and  moral  life  value  than  hundreds  of  the  raw 

children   of   nature   whom    England,    France,    Russia,    and 

•   Italy  oppose  to  them. 

.  These    are    sufficient    illustrations    of    the    German    spirit 

which  has  led  up  to  German  crimes.     It  is  that  spirit  that 

has  to  be  altered  if  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be  rendered 

secure  ;    and  we  cannot   alter  it   except  by  punishing  the 

German  people. 
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Ammunition 


EARLY  morning,  or  before  morning.  Stars  bright 
and  piercing  confuse  the  still  sleepy  head  with 
their  infinity.  The  horses,  cold  and  restless, 
jingle  their  bits  constantly.  The  drivers,  while 
they  wait,  stamp  their  feet  or  run  up  and  down 
beside  the  team.  The  officer  puts  on  his  coat  and  helmet 
and  quickly  calls  for  hife  horse.  All  mounted,  the  wagons 
move  off.  Eight  wagons,  a  hundred  shell  on  each.  Eight 
wagons,  and  six  horses  each  to  draw  them. 

Out  of  the  lines  the  road  is  thick  with  half-frozen  mud. 
Passage  is  quiet  but  for  the  scuddering  of  the  drag  washers 
loose  on  the  axles.  The  wagons  drop  over  into  unexpected 
holes,  and,  turning  on  the  main  road,  clatter  monotonously 
as  the  tyres  meet  the  pave. 

Up  the  line  the  guns  can  be  seen  and  heard. 
Bright  orange  flashes  signal  on  the  crest. 
Here  is  war  and  death. 

Occasionally  can  be  heard  the  surge  of  a  shell  coming  over, 
culminating  in  furious  intensity.  Its  violence  gone,  the  echoes 
clatter  from  the  hills  till  they  are  dissipated  in  distance. 

Early  morning  and  a  long  journey,  perhaps  two  hours. 
Every  one  too  cold,  too  tired  to  speak  or  whistle  :  and  \'et 
awake,  awake  to  sit  on  a  horse,  to  watch  the  dim  road  and 
keep  the  wagon  moving.  Awake  to  take  more  shell  up  to 
the  guns.  To  send  more  death  to  others.  They  think, 
those  men.  Who  knows  what  they  think  ?  Perhaps  they 
question.  They  say,  "Why  should  I  do  this  ?  Why  must  I 
send  death  to  others  ?  Why  is  love  denied  ?  Love  denied 
and  hate  killed.  With  either  could  one  work  with  noble 
spirit.  Hate  dies  quickly  and  love  is  killed.  Soul  is  being 
killed.  Spirit  is  dead  and  only  remains  thought,  stumbling 
among   the   shadows   of   crumbled   ideals.     Stumbling   over 


shells,  tripping  over  men  dead  and  cold.  Stumbling  over 
horses  dying  with  agony  in  their  nostrils,  waiting  for  love  to 
send  the  bullet  home. 

Love  dead  and  hope  dead,  hate  dead. 

He  rides  ahead.  Solitary,  the  leader  of  hate  and  death. 
He  thinks  of  his  men.  What  are  they  thinking  of  ?  Love 
and  hate  ?  How  foolish  !  Neither  live  here,  only  duty, 
cold  and  uninspired  by  glamour  of  glory.  He  thinks  of  her 
who  wept  bitter  tears  as  he  went  away.  Who  said  "I  told 
myself  I  would  not  cry."  He  thinks  of  her  in  whom  he 
could  feel  the  great  sobs  choking,  as  she  wept  on  his  shoulder 
in  the  starlight  night.  So  long  ago  !  Worlds  ago,  and  yet 
the  tear  fresh  on  his  hand  now.  He  looks  at  it  stupidly. 
Rain,  rain  from  an  inky  muddled  sky.  Duty  remains,  and 
so  he  urges  his  horse  to  a  faster  step  and  glances  round  to 
see  the  teams  dim  in  the  morning.  "Duty,  duty,"  he  says, 
kicking  his  laggard  mind  to  present  things.  And  still  her 
voice  creeps  through  the  dark,  and  calls,  and  calling  shakes 
his  heart.     And  his  spirit  cries  a  cry  of  awful  pain  and  love. 

Up  the  line  still  and  nearer  death.  Faintly  comes  the 
stink  of  death  and  decay,  fiercely  comes  the  rush  of  death's 
messengers.  Each  one  silent  on  his  horse  wonders  what 
the  other  thinks.  Wonders  does  he  fear  ?  How  much  does 
he  fear  ?     Wonders  does  he  pray,  who  rides  ahead  ? 

Each  wonders  for  what  the  other  prays.  It  is  for  death 
or  life  ?  Does  he  pray  for  courage  to  do  his  duty  ?  Why 
does  he  pray  ?     Love  is  dead  and  hate  denied. 

Out  with  the  ammunition.!  Into  the  pits  and  empty, 
back  to  the  wagon  line  as  they  can.  Their  duty  done. 
The  work  goes  on.  Still  more  to  do,  lacking  all  save  duty, 
for  love  is  dead  and  hate  denied. 

D.  F.  B. 


RETREAT  ACCORDING   TO   PLAN 
By  E    Saobetti. 
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Some  Aspects  of  the  Balkan  Front : 

By  H.  Collinson    Owen  {Etiitor  of  the  Balkan  News) 


NOW  that  the  Balkan  Front  has  come  into 
prominence  again — and  for  such  happy  reasons — 
it  will  be  well  to  try  to  give  a  more  just  idea 
of  conditions  out  there  than  is  generally  held 
at  home. 
To  begin  with,  it  has  been  quite  wrong  and  misleading  to 
talk  of  it  as  the  Salonica  Front  ;  just  as  wrong  as  it  would 
be  to  talk  of  the  front  in  France  as  the  Verdun. Front.  The 
Balkan  Front  is  really  an  extension,  via  the  Italian  Front, 
of  the  Western  Front,  and  it  now  runs  right  across  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  ^Egean— a  distance, 
roughly,  on  the  map  of  250  miles.  The  whole  of  this  long 
front  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  practically  all  the 
Allied  assaults  on  the  enemy  positions  have  taken  place  on 
very  rugged  ground  at  all  heights  from  2,500  feet  up  to 
8,000  and  more.  In  general,  and  in  spite  of  the  present 
Allied  successes,  it  is 
fair  to  talk  of  the 
Bulgar  positions  as 
constituting  an  "im- 
pregnable front." 
There  are  presumably 
few  positions  in  war- 
fare which  cannot  be 
carried,  given  suffi- 
cient strength  and 
determination  on  the 
part  of  the  attackers. 
The  point  is  whether 
the  attackers  are  will- 
ing or  able  to  pay 
the  cost,  and  the 
Allies  in  the  Balkans 
have  .  never  had  a 
sufficient  reservoir  of 
man-power  to  enable 
them  to  be  lavish  in 
their  manner  of  draw- 
ing upon  it.  Why 
spend  men  and  hero- 
ism in  capturing  one 
line  of  formidable 
heights  if,  at  the  end 
of  it,  you  find  your- 
self with  depleted  forces,  faced  by  another  line  just  as  formid- 
able, which  will  need  an  equal  expenditure  of  effort  to  carry 
it— with  yet  another  line  behind  that  ?  To  a  large  extent 
this  is  the  position  which  has  had  to  be  faced  in  contemplating 
the  great  mountain  barrier  held  by  the  Bulgars. 

The  experience  of  the  Greeks  in  their  short  and  sharp 
campaign  against  the  Bulgars  in  July,  1913,  is  instructive. 
With  admirable  dash  they  cleared  the  surprised  enemy  from 
their  strong  positions  in  lower  Macedonia,  bustled  them 
away  beyond  Doiran,  where  the  British  front  at  present 
runs,  chased  them  over  the  high  Belashitza  Range,  and 
then,  after  over  three  weeks  of  incessant  marching  and 
fighting,  found  themselves  victorious,  but  breathless,  attack- 
ing a  hardening  enemy  in  the  mountainous  country  near 
the  Bulgarian  frontier.  T-he  armistice  of  Bucharest  found 
the  Greeks  extremely  glad  of  the  respite,  in  spite  of  their 
continuous  successes.  They  had  done  much  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  they  could  have  gone  on  and  finished 
the  job. 

The  present  Allied  armies  are,  of  course,  much  stronger 
than  the  Greeks  and  Serbs  of  1913,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Bulgar  is  also  much  stronger  ;  and  in  the  close  of  1915 
was  able  to  settle  down  tranquilly  on  mountain  positions 
of  enormous  strength,  held  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  heavy 
artillery  and  backed  by  the  power  and  organisation  of  Ger- 
many. But,  all  the  same,  his  front  has  its  sectors  which 
are  less  formidable  than  others,  and  the  Serbs  and  French 
are  now  exploiting  to  the  utmost  what  possibilities  are 
offered.  The  Balkan  Front  is  a  complicated  military  pro- 
blem, and  I  do  not  pretend  to  throw  any  light  on  it  beyond 
what  is  obvious  to  anybody  who  knows  the  ground.  But 
any  great  "turning  movement"  certainly  had  to  be  done 
in  the  direction  in  wliich  the  Serbs  and  their  Allies  are  now 
advancing  so  brilliantly.  The  present  advance  might  have 
happened  in  the  autumn  of  1916,  when  the  heavy  and  vic- 
torious fighting  in  the  loop  of  the  River  Tserna  resulted  in 
the  fall  of  Monastir ;    but  for  various  reasons  it  was  not 
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possible  at  the  time  to  push  that  victory  home  and  send 
the  Bulgars  back  on  to  the  Babuna  Pass.  But  the  present 
success  is  only  possible  because  of  the  hard  and  costly 
fighting  of  that  time,  when,  principally  owing  to  the  magni- 
ficent efforts  of  the  Serbs,  one  strong  mountain  position 
after  the  other  Was  wrenched,  each  one  like  a  wisdom- 
tooth,  from  the  enemy.  The  Southern-Slavs,  who  have 
helped  so  greatly  this  time,  are  a  splendid  new  body  of 
troops  (once  soldiers  of  Austria)  who  were  able  to  leave 
Russia  and  get  to  Salonica  before  the  Bolshevists  made 
their  escape  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  their  cousins,  the 
Czecho-Slavs.  The  Yugo-Slav  division  was  reviewed  some 
months  ago  by  Prince  Alexander  of  Serbia,  just  outside 
Salonica,  and  looked  as  fine  a  body  of  troops  as  could  be 
found  anywhere.  Each  man  had  got  out  of  Russia  with 
one  sole  purpose — to  fight  his  real  enemies. 

No  troops  have  an 
easy  time  in  attack- 
ing Balkan  positions 
defended  by  modern 
methods,  but  the 
British  have  certainly 
had  a  very  difficult 
task.  Speaking  gener- 
ally of  their  work 
during  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years  up 
to  the  present  offen- 
sive, the  British  ha-^e 
been  confronted  on 
their  left  by  the  mas- 
sive Belashitza  and 
Beles  ranges  (in  the 
sector  east  and  west 
of  Lake  Doiran)  and 
on  the  right  have 
disputed  with  the 
enemy  the  possession 
of  the  broad  and 
malarial  Struma 
Valley.  We  have  had 
heavy  and  unproduc- 
tive fighting  against 
the  Doiran  heights  ; 
but  in  the  Struma  Valley,  in  the  autumnjof  1916,  we  inflicted  a 
number  of  heavy  defeats  on  the'enemy.  This  Struma  plain  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  battle-grounds  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  area  of  the  war.  The  situation  has  long  been  a  curious 
blend  of  position  and  open  warfare.  The  Bulgar  has  never 
attacked  our  strong  hill  positions,  and  we  have  never  directly 
assaulted  his  infinitely  more  formidable  strongholds  on  the 
mountains.  Only  on  the  plain  (varying  from  ten  to  fburteen 
miles  wide,  and  with  the  River  Struma  running  mid- way)  have 
we  been  able  to  meet  him,  and  since  his  defeats  of  1916  the 
Bulgar  has  fought  shy  of  the  open  warfare  which  the  Struma 
plain  offers.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  patrol  work,  in 
which  we  have  always  been  the  aggressors.  We  look  over  to 
the  Rupel  Pass,  but  know  what  the  cost  of  forcing  this  gate- 
way to  Bulgaria  would  be.  On  a  clear  day  it  seems  as  though 
one  might  walk  into  the  white  town  of  Serres  in  an  hour  or 
more  ;  but  it  is  a  death-trap  dominated  by  the  mountains 
and  artillery  behind.  Perhaps  the  present  successes  to  the 
west  may  do  what  no  amount  of  frontal  attacks  could  hope 
to  do. 

The  Balkan  Front  wants  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  There 
are  signs  that  the  Bulgar  is  at  last  to  be  made  to  realise  that 
treachery  does  not  pay  in  the  long  run.  But  unless  the 
Bulgar  moral  weakens  very  much  (and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
weakening)  any  sweeping  victory  will  have  to  be  well  earned. 
And  in  an  army  which  comprises  French,  British,  Italians, 
Serbs,  and  Greeks  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  nice  adjustment 
there  must  be  of  all  sorts  of  considerations — military  and 
otherwise.  Many  reasons  may  be  looked  for  to  account  for 
the  present  advance,  after  such  a  long  period  of  what  has  been 
called  stagnation.  But  there  has  never  really  been  any 
stagnation,  either  political  or  military,  and  one  of  the  main 
new  factors  which  will  bring  success  is  that  the  Greek  Army 
instead  of  being  a  very  possible  source  of  danger  to  us,  as  in 
the  earlier  days  when  Constantine  reigned  and  plotted,  is  now 
at  last  solidly  in  line  with  us.  This  is  a  greater  political  and 
military  revolution  than  most  people  at  home  realise. 
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Surnames 

IN  spite  of  the  paper  shortage  and  a  noticeable  distrac- 
tion that  need  not  be  specified,  the  learned  still  manage 
to  continue  their  labours  on  certain  elaborate  standard 
works.  Amongst  these  is  Mr.  Henry  Harrison's 
Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom  :  A  Concise  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,  which  has  been  coming  out  in  parts  for  a 
very  long  time.  The  publishers  (the  Morland  Press,  190 
Ebury  Street)  have  just  sent  me  vol.  11.,  part  21.  A  stranger 
opening  it  at  the  dictionary  instalment  would  have  something 
of  a  shock.  For  the  first  page  contains  consecutively  series 
of  entries  like  this  : 

ECKm)ART!~(Ger.)      Sword  -  Brave     [Q.H.    Ger.     ecka, 
ECKERT        1  weapon-point,   sword  +  hart,    hard,   brave] 

The  A.-Sax.  Ecgh(e)ard. 
EDELMANlSf    (Ger.)    Nopleman    [O.H.Ger.    edili,    noble  + 

man[n'\ 
EDELSTEIN  (Ger.)   Precious  Stone  ;    Jewel  [O.H.Ger. 

edili,  noble  -i-  stein,  stone] 
EHRLICH   (Ger.)    Honourable   [f.   O.H.Ger.   era,   honour 

+  the  adj.  sufiE.  -licK] 
EHRMANN  (Ger.)  Honourable  Man  ;    Worthy  [f.  O.H. 

Ger.   era,   honour  +  man(n] 
ELKAN   (Heb.)   an  apocopated  form  of  Elkanah   (Vulgate 
JLlcana)  =  Possession    of    God,    or   Whom    God    hath 
Redeemed   [Heb.  Elqanah  ;    i.  El,  God,  and  qanah,  to 
possess,  redeem] 
ENGEL  (Ger.)   i  the  first  elem.  of  various  compd.  names 
(see   following)  :     it  is   the   sing,   of  the  national  name 
(O.E.  Engle,  Angles  or  English  :    see  England  in  Diet.) 
[The  etym.  is  an  O.Teut.  word  for  'meadov^,'  'grass- 
land,' seen  in  O.N.  eng,  M.Dut.  engh,  and  O.L.Ger.  and 
O.H.Ger.  angar  (mod.  Ger.  anger),  in  which  last  the  -ar 
is  really  a  pi.  suff.  corresp.  to  the  O.N.  pi.  -iar,  -jar  {engiar, 
meadows)  :    -el  is  the  dim.  suff.] 
2  Angel  [see  Angel  in  Diet.] 

Should  a  copy  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Billing  he  might 
hastily  conclude  that  the  situation  was  even  worse  than  he 
had  realised,  and  that  the  British  race,  with  the  exception 
of  himself,  had  completely  died  out.  Reference  to  the  index 
explains  this  alarming  sequence.  The  dictionary  proper  has 
already  been  completed,  and  the  present  instalment  is  part 
of  an  appendix  covering  the  Principal  Foreign  Names  found 
in  British  directories.  No  English  names  are  given  except 
a  few  in  a  list  of  "amendments  and  additions"  at  the  end. 
Amongst  these  is  "Garvin,"  which  is  defined  as  "the  Fr.- 
Teut.  form  of  the  A.-Sax.  Garwine  -  Spear  -  Friend." 

The  instalment,  being  foreign,  is  not  so  interesting  to  an 
Englishman  as  its  predecessors.  "Pinto,"  it  appears,  is 
Portuguese  for  "Chick,"  or  "Chickling";  "Schenck"  is 
German  for  "Wine  and  Spirit  Retailer,"  and  the  entry  of 
Schiller  runs  pathetically  as  fpBows : 

SCHILLER   (Ger.)   Squinter   [for  Ger.  schieler,   squinting 

person ;     f.   schel.    M.H.Ger.   schel   (ch.   O.H.Ger,   scelah, 

awry,  squint-eyed] 

Many  admirers  of  the  German  poet,  however,   prefer 

to  connect   his   name   with   Ger.   schiller,   i' colour-play,' 

'irridescence.' 
We  are  not  all  of  us,  however,  philologists.  Philology  has 
got  beyond  the  ordinary  reader.  In  Dr.  Johnson's  day 'one 
was  still  allowed  to  put  up  a  little  speculation  of  one's  own 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Celtic,  M.H.Ger.,  or 
O.H.Ger.  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  says  that  in  the  generation 
before  his  a  commentator  on  the  old  word  "gallimaufry" 
(hotch-potch)  seriously  suggested  that  it  was  originally  a 
fry  made  for  the  maws  of  galley-slaves.  When  philology 
was  at  that  stage  of  development  the  determination  of  name- 
origins  would  have  made  an  agreeable  round  game.  But 
we  have  got  past  this,  and  only  the  experts  are  able  to  express 
an  opinion.  The  ordinary  reader  will  get  entertainment  only 
out  of  the  selected  results  of  research, 

it  *  *  *  *  * 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Harrison  gives  a  variety  of  amusing 
detail.  It  is  nothing  new  that  Smith  is  the  commonest 
^  English  surname  ;  but  there  are  some  surprises  amongst 
the  next  nineteen  :  Jones,  Williams,  Taylor,  Davies,  Brown, 
Thomas,  Evans,  Roberts,  Johnson,  Wilson,  Robinson,  Wright, 
Wood,  Thompson,  Hall,  Green,  Walker,  Hughes,  Edwards. 
This,  be  it  observed,  is  a  list*  for  England,  including  Wales. 
The  Welsh  element  is  very  noticeable  ;  the  reason  is  that 
Wales    is    abnormally    poor    in    surnames.    Ahnost    every 


Welshman  derives  his  surname  from  a  Christian  name, 
either  via  "Ap-"  (Ap-Hugh  =  Pugh)  or  via  the  genitive 
(Hugh's  [son]  =  Hughes).  John,  William,  David,  Evan,  and 
Robert  being  the  surnames  almost  exclusively  affected  by 
the  Welsh,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  Joneses, 
Williamses,  etc.  "In  many  a  district  Williamses,  often  not 
all  related  to  one  another,  are  ridiculously  numerous,  and 
various  expedients  have  to  be  adopted  whereby  to  distinguish 
one  family  from  another."  It  has  therefore  been  suggested 
that  the  Joneses  and  Williamses  should  adopt  new  names 
which  the  State  might  authorise.  It  would  not  be  a  bad 
plan.  A  Llanelly  or  Neath  football  team  must  be  the  despair 
of  the  reporters  who  have  to  write  sentences  like  "Danny 
Jones  got  the  ball  from  the  scrum,  sent  a  long  pass  across  to 
Dai  Jones,  who  in  his  turn  disposed  of  the  leather  to  the 
red-headed  Dai  Jones.  The  latter  sprinted  along  the  touch- 
line,  passed  to  Evan  Jones,  who  kicked  across,  followed  up 
well,  his  sprightly  namesake  reaching  the  corner  before 
neatly  tricking  Dai  Jones  (Neath),  and  at  the  last  moment 
sending  John  Jones  (forward)  in  with  a  pretty  try  right 
behind  the  posts." 

■*  ♦  *  Hi  it.  * 

It  is  in  Wales  that  this  paucity  of  surnames  is  most  notice- 
able ;  in  England,  however,  it  is  striking  in  many  rural 
locaHties.  There  are  colonies  of  Hunkins  in  Cornwall, 
villages  erf  Greens  in  East-Anglia,  and  Mr.  Harrison  records 
a  bad  Lancashire  example  from  the  district  of  Marshside, 
Southport,  where  the  names  of  Wright,  Ball,  Sutton,  and 
Rimmer  have  to  do  hard  service.  A  supper  was  given  to 
fishermen  and  boatmen.  At  this  supper  "no  fewer  than 
thirty-one  men  of  the  name  Wright  were  present.  Of  these 
twelve  bore  the  Christian  name  John  ;  five  William ;  four 
Thomas ;  four  Robert  ;  two  Henry  ;  and  two  Richard  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  above-named  Wrights  and  others 
are  distinguished  in  the  newspaper  report  by  the  following 
nicknames  in  brackets  after  the  name  proper  :  Toffy,  Clogger, 
Wheel,  Stem,  Pluck,  Diamond,  Shrimp,  Hutch,  Cock,  Sweet, 
Pantry,  Fev/,  Pen,  Fash,  Mike,  Willox,  Strodger,  Daddy, 
Smiler,  Nice,  Jenny's,  Manty,  Fullsea,  Music,  Owd  Ned, 
Margery,  Buskin,  Orchard,  Siff,  and  Muff."  In  Scotland, 
"Smith"  is  very  plentiful,  being  much  the  commonest  name 
in  the  Lowlands.  Local  peculiarities  are  very  noticeable. 
In  Inverness  scarcely  a  Smith  is  to  be  found  ;  but  one  person 
in  thirty-three  is  a  Eraser,  and  one  in  forty-three  a 
Macdonald.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  clan  narhes, 
however  inconvenient  ;  but  there  can  be  no  sentimental 
attachment  to  names  which  have  originated  as  the  Welsh 
names  did,  and  much  could  be  said  in  favour  of  a  deliberate 
change  in  Wales. 

*  *  *  41  *  « 

There  is  on  record  one  example  of  a  general  deliberate 
adoption  of  surnames  with  the  co-operation  of  authority. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  millions  of  Jews  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  were  compelled  by  their  Teutonic  govern- 
ors to  take  surnames.  There  was  good  administrative 
ground  for  the  reform  ;  but  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  names,  the  unfortunate  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  take  names  given  them  by  busy  or  cynical  officials. 
Mr.  Harrison  tells  a  story  of  two  Jews  coming  out  of  the 
police  office  : 

One  of  them  had  wisely  released  a  little  cash  privately 
over  the  transaction,  and  had  received  a  correspondingly 
respectable  name — Weisheit  (Wisdom).  The  other  had  to 
be  more  or  less  content  with  Schweisshund  (Bloodhound). 
"Why  Schweisshund?"  said  the  first;  "hast  thou  not 
paid  enough  ?"  " Gott  tmd  die  Welt!"  returned  the  second 
Israelite.  "I  gave  half  my  fortune  to  have  the  one  letter 
'w'  put  in" — -which  meant,  euphoniously  speaking,  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  impose  on  the 
unfortunate  individual  a  German  equivalent  of  "Dirty- 
dog." 

Other  names  recorded  by  Mr.  Harrison  as  dating  from  this 
period  of  compulsion  are  Eselshaupt  (Ass's-head),  Kohlkopf 
(Cabbage-head,  i.e..  Block-head),  Kanarienvogel  (Canary- 
bird),  Kanalgeruch  (Canal-smell),  Kussemich  (Kiss-me), 
Muttermilch  (Mother's  Milk),  and  Temperaturwechsel  (Change 
of  Temperature).  He  does  not  record  the  worst  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  was  refetred  to  in  a  recent  number  of  New  Europe 
by  a  writer  who  was  discussing  Prussian  brutalities  in  Poland. 
I  have  forgotten  what  the  German  word  was  ;  but  the  English 
for  it  is  "Abdominal  Ulcer."  "The  Rise  of  the  House  of 
Ulcer  1"    I  doubt  if  any  patronymic  on  record  can  equal  that. 
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The  War  and  the  Novelists  :  By  Edward  Shanks 


THE  effect  of  the  war  upon  poets  and  poetry  has 
been  examined  at  length  and  repeatedly.  It  has 
also  been  very  much  misinterpreted  and  very 
much  exaggerated  ;  for  up  to  now  it  has  done 
little  beyond  bringing  into  prominence  a  move- 
ment that  was  preparing  long  before.  But  the  effect — in 
some  ways,  the  sinister  effect — of  the  war  on  the  profession 
and  the  art  of  novel-writing  has  not  been  analysed  so  often 
or  with  so  much  care  and  it  deserves  attention.  The  novel 
has  never  been  fully  mastered  in  England.  Until  quite 
recently,  our  writers  of  fiction  have  all  been  more  or  less 
gifted  amateurs  ;  and  the  war  came  at  the  critical  moment 
when  it  seemed  that  some  of  them  might  qualify  for  inclusion 
in  a  different  class.  For  this  reason,  it  meant  more,  immedi- 
ately— we  do  not  know  what  will  happen  ultimately — to  the 
novel  than  to  poetry,  in  which  it  was  too  late  for  any  merely 
.material  upheaval  to  initiate  or  to  destroy  a  movement. 

I  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  uncomfortable 
position  in  which  our  novelists  at  present  find  themselves 
has  been  engineered  by  a  sort  of  poetic  justice.  Consider 
for  a  moment  how  they  stood  when  the  war  first  took  them. 
It  is  a  solemn  thought  that  on  every  day  of  our  hves  some- 
where several  novelists  are  sitting  down  to  begin  new  novels. 
There  are  enough  of  them  for  that.  And  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  war  broke  out  quite  a  considerable  number 
of  novelists  in  vari£)us  parts  of  the  country  were  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  through  with  the  books  they  had  in  hand 
— their  fingers  actually  busy  with  the  loosening  of  the  knots. 
It  was  only  human  in  them,  of  course,  when  that  event 
found  them  despairing — as  most  of  the  trade  do  despair 
towards  the  end  of  the  work,  that  they  Should  see  in  the 
rending  of  Europe  a  heaven-sent  deliverance.  The  war 
was  forthwith  made  to  do  duty  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It 
was  only  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  it  should  kill  off 
villains,  heroes,  and  heroines  in  great  numbers.  C'Sfait  son 
milier.  But  it  soon  rose  to  the  level  of  more  complicated 
functions  than  these.  It  threw  separated  husbands  and  wives 
precipitately  into  one  another's  arms  or  into  the  arms  of 
other  people,  it  redeemed  black  sheep,  it  rescued  young  men 
from  undesirable  entanglements,  it  removed  parental  opposi- 
tion to  desirable  betrothals,  it  restored  broken  friendships, 
it  proved  the  hero  a  hero  and  the  villain  a  poltroon,  by  the 
simplest  of  all  tests,  and — the  most  cynical  touch — it  restored 
family  businesses  which  had  been  on  their  last  legs  through 
manj'  chapters.  It  was  not  long  before  one  began  to  recog- 
nise the  marks  of  a  novel  which  had  been  begun,  say,  in 
February  and  finished  in  November,  1914.  One  saw,  when 
the  middle  of  the  book  had  been  passed,  feverish  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  fix  certain  dates  on  the  reader's 
attention. 

Fixing  the  Date 

As  a  rule,  a  novelist,  unless  he  goes  all  out  after 
atmosphere  or  is  a  specialist  in,  say,  wild  flowers,  does  not 
care  much  in  what  month  his  characters  get  themselves 
involved  in  the  necessary  entanglements.  But  in  these  books 
the  authors  took  care  to  explain  that  the  complicated  emo- 
tional gyrations  they  were  describing  took  place  in  July 
and  at  no  other  time  of  the  year ;  and  the  more  cunning 
of  them  dropped  hints  about  Ulster  and  the  threat-  of  civil 
war.  Some  grew  infinitely  skilful  in  this  matter,  the  most 
delicate  of  all  being  the  writer  who  sent  his  hero  to  look 
at  the  Book  Fair  in  Leipzig.  TlVese  were  the  first  sprinklings 
from  the  storm-cloud.  One  knew  that  danger  threatened 
when  the  author  let  fall  such  sentences  as  these  :  "  Roderick 
took  little  heed  when  on  Monday  [observe  the  increasing 
exactitude,  this  being  Monday,  July  27th]  old  Quarles  spoke 
to  him  in  the  club  about  the  likelihood  of  the  Balkan  trouble 
involving  the  whole  of  Europe.  'What  Balkan  trouble?' 
Roderick  wondered  vaguely.  He  contented  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  Quarles  had  always  been  a  scaremonger  ; 
and  he  went  to  meet  Emily  with  a  light  heart."  Then  came 
August  4th,  and  Roderick  either  did  or  did  not  join  the  army, 
and  his  marriage  to,  or  elopement  with,  or  divorce  from, 
Emily,  was  postponed  or  averted  or  precipitated,  precisely 
as  the  author's  peculiar  requirements  might  dictate. 

A  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  happened.  Even  a  num- 
ber of  distinguished  artists  fell  victims  to  the  temptation, 
so  me  of  them,  apparently,*  under  the  delusion  that  the  device 
was  the  product  of  their  own  genius  and  that  it  had  not 
occurred  to  anyone  else.  But  when  these  novels  were  finished 
and  published,  and  still,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  war 


continued,  the  position  seemed  to  them  a  little  less  delightful. 
But  the  war,  though  no  longer  merely  an  exciting  topsy- 
turvy of  all  things,  still  held  the  first  place  in  every  man's 
thoughts.  It  seemed  impossible  to  write  about  anything 
else  ;  and  very  few  made  the  attempt.  Mr.  Wells,  for  exam- 
ple, produced  Mr.  BrUling  Sees  It  Through  as  automatically 
as  though  Providence  had  dropped  a  world-conflict  into  his 
particular  slot ;  and,  oddly  enough,  under  the  stress  of  power- 
ful excitement  he  wrote  a  very  good  book.  Some  authors,  no 
doubt,  were  visited  by  what  Mallarm6  called  "the  caressing 
dream,"  not,  as  in  Mallarm6's  case,  of  making  a  really  good 
translation  of  Poe,  but  of  writing  the  great  war-novel. 

Three  Ways  of  Writing 

It  was  not  until  1916  or  so  that  the  novelists  found  that 
the  duration  of  the  struggle  was  dragging  them  into  a  very 
serious  difficulty.  They  had  themselves,  by  concentrating 
on  contemporary  events,  helped  to  widen  and  emphasise 
the  gulf  which  now  separates  us  from  all  that  happened 
before  August,  1914.  They  had,  therefore,  three  courses 
open  to  them.  They  could  write  a  definitely  historical 
novel  of  pre-war  days,  in  which  case  they  laid  themselves 
open  to  the  risk  of  forgetting,  what  the  fashions  were  then 
and  when  taxis  were  introduced,  or  of  making  their  heroes 
walk  down  Kingsway  beforfe  Kingsway  was  opened^his 
torical  inaccuracies  more  easily  corrected  by  critics  than  any 
little  mistake  about  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Or,  if  they 
liked,  they  could  devote  their  ingenuity  to  devising  reasons 
for  the  retention  of  their  heroes  in  civilian  life. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  this  war  should  have 
obsessed  the  public  imagination  more  than  any  other  war 
recorded  in  history.  It  is  equally  not  remarkable  that  this 
obsession  should  have  shown  itself  with  overwhelming  force 
in  contemporarj'  literature.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  see  how 
novelists  could  have  had  the  strength  of  will  to  ignore  the  new 
factor  in  life  which  was  turning  all  life's  landmarks  upside  down- 
A  novelist,  like  any  other  imaginative  writer,  uses  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  perhaps,  that  many 
who  have  remained  in  civil  life  have  never  experienced  private 
emotions  of  an  intensity  equal  to  that  of  the  public  emotions 
which  they  have  suffered  since  the  end  of  July,  1914.  For 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  army  the  impression 
has  been,  of  course,  even  deeper.  It  is  hard,  therefore,  to 
reproach  such  writers  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Francis  Brett 
Young,  for  dealing  crudely  and  prematurely  with  material 
which  has  not  presented  itself  to  them  with  artistic  necessity. 
The  war  does  not  come  to  us  in  such  a  way.  It  comes  to  us, 
whether  we  are  bored  or  excited  by  it,  as  something  that 
fills  the  world  and  forces  itself  on  our  attention  at  every 
turn.  It  is  something  we  cannot  avoid,  since  there  is  pro- 
bably no  person  in  Europe  whose  actions  and  plans  are  not 
to  some  extent  conditioneji  by  it.  To  demand  of  the  artist 
that  he  shall  ignore  it  is  equivalent  to  demanding  of  him 
that  he  shall  empty  his  work  of  all  personality  and  of  all  that 
is  the  result  of  personal  experiences  in  his  capacity  as  a 
human  being  and  that  he  shall  replace  these  things  by  "pure 
art " — whatever  that  may  be. 

It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  argue  that  the  war  has 
not  yet  produced  any  good  novels.  Mr.  BritUng  Sees  It 
Through  is  a  strong  point  to  the  contrary — though  even  this 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  a  better  book,  less  diffuse  and  more 
penetrating,  if  it  had  been  written  from  memory  instead 
of  from  the  excitements  of  the  moment.  It  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  war  may  not  be  in- 
voked to  act  as  the  machinery  in  a  novel.  In  Miss  Rebecca 
West's  Return  of  the  Soldier  the  war  plays  a  perfectly  appro- 
priate part  in  bringing  about  a  psychological  situation  which 
could  have  been  contrived,  but  much  less  conveniently,  in 
some  other  way.  It  would  be  most  absurd  of  all  to  pretend 
that  we  have  no  novelists  who  are  capable  of  ignoring  the 
war.  Mr.  Frank  Swinnerton's  Nocturne  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Beresford's  God's  Counterpoint  are  distinct  cases  in  contra- 
diction— not  to  mention  Mr.  Conrad.  But,  for  all  these 
entries  on  the  credit  side,  the  fact  remains  that  the  war 
intervened  at  a  moment  when  a  young  school  of  English 
writers  was  just  beginning  to  feel  its  way  towards  conscious 
manipulation  of  the  novel  as  a  form  of  art.  They  had  learnt 
from  innumerable  sources,  from  Turgenev,  from  Flaubert, 
from  Henry  James,  from  Mr.  Conrad  ;  and  they  seemed 
on  the  point  of  manifesting  their  own  independent  merit. 
Now  they  have  been  diverted  from  their  true  aim  ;  and  it 
is  not  certain  whether  they  will  ever  recover  it. 
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The  Theatre:  By  W.  J.  Turner 

Wyndham's  :    T/)e  Lavp  Diyme 


PRINTED  on  the  programme  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond's  comedy 
are  the  following  verses  : 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  single. 

All  things  by  a  Jaw  divine 
In  our  spirit  meet  and  mingle. 

Why  not  I  with  thine  ? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 
And  its  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea. 

What  are  all  these  kisses  worth 
If  thou  kiss  not  me  ? 

The  trouble  is  that  Mrs.  Jack  La  Bas  won't  kiss  her  husband, 
but  has  transferred  her  affectipns  to  a  telephone,  which 
•  she  has  had  installed  in  her  bedroom,  while  the  poor  fellow 
Sf)ends  his  night  in  the  room  below,  on  a  couch,  hugging  a 
pillow  and  waiting  for  the  war  to  end.  The  scene  of  Mr. 
Esmond's  comedy  is  laid  in  Hampstead.  Jack  La  Bas  is 
an  author  who  has  served  some  considerable  time  at  the 
front,  has  been  wounded,  and  is  now  invalided  home,  and  is 
serving  his  country  in  the  Food  Office,  or  some  such  inglorious 
spot.  Having  left  the  front,  as  he  thought  for  good,  he  is 
dismayed  to  find  that  his  wife  is  heavily  engaged  on  a  little 
front  of  her  own,  and  that  his  house  is  the  general  head- 
quarters of  innumerable  committees.  His  dining-room  floor 
is  like  an  Expeditionary  Force  canteen  that  has  sold  out  of 
food,  and  has  started  dealing  in  paper  and  old  clothes  ;  and 
his  wife,  in  a  blouse  and  skirt,  and  with  ruffled  hair  and  a 
worned  expression,  is  generally  to  be  found  seated  on  a 
heap  of  packages,  tying  up  parcels,  dictating  letters,  arranging 
meetings,  and  generally  carrying  on  with  the  war.  Other 
women,  equally  busily  engaged,  surround  her.  There  is 
never  an  atom  of  food  in  the  whole  house.  The  cook  is  still 
with  them,  but  that  is  about  all.  Mrs.  La  Bas  fhinks  it 
wrong  to  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  so  much  suffering,  and  her 
determination  not  to  enjoy  herself  is  so  unusual  as  to  com- 
mand admirafon,  although  its  result  is  simply  to  add  a 
little  more  suffering  to  the  total  sum.  Of  course,  every  one 
has  met  these  "war  women"  ;  they  undoubtedly  exist,  and 
in  large  numbers.  Women  are  patriots  as  well  as  men  ; 
they  naturally  feel  that  they  must  do  something  to  help 
their  country  in  these  critical  times.  The  best  of  them  feel 
that  they  cannot  calmly  pursue  their  ordinary  habits,  take 
their  accustomed  pleasures  as  if  nothing  had  changed,  as 
if  there  were  no  guns  thundering  nightly  in  France  shattering 
the  bodies  of  their  sons  and  brother?  and  friends.  It  is 
when  they  come  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty — the  immense 
difficulty — of  finding  means  to  serve  their  country  adequately, 
that  the  trouble  begins.  In  the  warmth  of  their  hearts  they 
would  like  to  tuck  whole  armies  snugly  in  bed,  mend  their 
clothes,  make  them  hot  drinks,  cook  their  food,  heal  their 
wounds,  write  their  letters,  and  fight  their  battles  ;  but 
they  only  find  themselves  sitting  on  a  committee  of  con- 
tentious and  jealous  women  arguing  as  to  whether  Mrs. 
Brown  or  Mrs.  Smith  should  call  on  the  Vicar  to  borrow  a 
teapot  for  use  at  a  treat  to  be  given  to  the  children  of  wounded 
soldiers'  aunts. 

Inevitable  Results 

It  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  neeiis 
dozens  of  committees  of  this  sort  to  satisfy  the  healthy 
woman.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  wise  woman  steers 
clear  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  does  her  bit  unostentatiously 
and  without  sacrificing  anyone  or  anything  else.  There  are 
others  who,  craving  self-sacrifice  with  an  intensity  that 
resembles  lust,  make  themselves  martyrs,  and  enjoy  it. 
They  are  never  happy  except  when  they  have  deprived 
themselves  and  as  many  other  people  as  possible  of  some 
harmless  joy.  Mr.  Esmond  has  not  drawn  Mrs.  La  Bas 
very  definitely;  she  is  simplj'  a  nice,  good-looking,  rather 
competent  woman  who  has  gradually  undertaken  more  work 
than  she  can  do.  Her  husband  feels,  and  is,  neglected  ; 
and,  having  become  acquainted  with  a-  charming  young 
widow,  bit  bv  bit  gets  to  spend  most  of  his  time  with  her. 
A  nice  girl  friend  of  the  family,  who  is  in  love  with  the  hus- 
band, sees  what  is  happening  and  expresses  herself  with 
great  vigour  on  the  subject,  and  ultimately  offers  herself 
as  a  consolation.  However,  she  is  too  late  ;  the  husband  is 
rapidly  falling  in  love  with  the  widow,  who  calls  at  the  house 
to  find  him  alone  sitting  disconsolately  in  the  midst  of  a  sea 
of  packages  in  the  dining-room.     In  a  very  well-acted  scene 


he  tells  her  he  loves  her,  succeeds  in  kissing  her,  and  begs 
the  key  of  her  flat  which  she  has  dropped.  She  refuses,  but 
he  will  not  return  the  key  ;  at  this  moment  his  son  Bill, 
who  has  just  joined  the  Army,  comes  in  with  a  naval  friend 
and,  in  order  to  get  back  her  key,  she  tells  the  boys  she  has 
lost  it,  and  asks  them  to  look  for  it.  While  they  are  looking, 
he  returns  the  key  ;  but  Bill's  friend  sees  hirh  do  it,  and  tells 
Bill  after  they  have  gone.  Bill  is  slowly  made  to  realise 
what  it  means,  and  is  frightfulLy  distressed,  and  feels  he 
must  tell  his  mother.  His  naval  friend  dissuades  him  from 
this  course,  enjoins  him  to  remember  Nelson,  and  turn  his 
blind  eye  to  it.  This  scene  is  extremely  well  played  ;  the 
acting  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  as  Bill,  and  Mr.  Pat  Somerset, 
as  Ted  Campion,  is  almost  perfect,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
and  often  witty  ;  in  fact,  up  to  this  point  the  play,  as  a 
whole,  is  distinctly  good  and  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The 
next  step  is  the  arrival  of  the  widow's  mother,  who  has  for 
some  time  watched  the  growing  intimacy  between  Jack  La 
Bas  and  her  daughter,  and  thinks  it  is  about  time  it  stopped. 
She  has  come  to  open  the  eyes  of  Jack's  wife  ;  and  here  again 
Mr.  Esmond  is  successful ;  he  has  handled  this  very  old 
and  threadbare  situation  freshly  and  piquantly.  The  old 
lady  departs,  leaving  the  wife  determined  that  Jack  will 
very  soon  forget  all  about  the  widow.  That  night,  for  the 
first  time  for  many  months,  she  dresses  for  dinner,  orders  a 
snug  little  supper,  with  champagne,  for  the  boj's  on  their 
retjirn  from  the  theatre,   and  becomes  human  again. 

A  Turning-point 

But  it  is  from  this  point  that  Mr.  Esmond's  play 
becomes  painful.  When  Jack  La  Bas  and  the  boys 
come  in  they  find  the  house  transformed.  The  table, 
brilliantly  lighted  and  gay  with  flowers,  is  set  for  supper, 
and  Mrs.  Jack  La  Bas  is  waiting  for  them,  having  obviously 
taken  great  pains  with  her  toilet.  In  the  scene  that  follows 
Mrs.  La  Bas  tells,  with  great  charm  of  manner  and  a  subtle 
seductiveness,  the  story  of  their  honeymoon  in  Ireland 
eighteen  years  ago.  The  two  boys  clamour  for  more  and 
more  details,  and  she  describes  how  they  *  let  themselves 
down  from  the  window  of  their  hotel  and  ran  across  the 
sands  in  the  moonlight  and  went  bathing  in  the  sea.  The 
effect  of  this  recital,  together  with  a  prolonged  and  involuntary 
abstinence  on  Jack  La  Bas  is  startling.  Mr.  Esmond's  acting 
is  partly^in  fact,  I  think,  largely — to  blame  for  the  embar- 
rassing effect  of  the  situation.  There  is  a  delicate  distinction 
and  faint  reserve  about  Miss  Jessie  Winter,  who  plays  the  part 
of  the  wife,  which  keeps  her  attractive  ;  but  Mr.  Esmond  is 
undignified,  his  emotions  pour  out  from  his  finger  tips,  he  does 
not  seem  to  reaUse  that  he  is  a  man,  and  not  a  mere  male  ;  the 
pride  and  beauty  of  the  human  race  is  in  his  keeping,  and  he  de- 
grades it  by  the  exhibition  of  an  unconscious  animal  eagerness. 
If  you  a,sk  me  to  explain  why  it  offends  so  deeply  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  due  to  an  unseemly  association  of  ideas.  It 
offends  some  strong  and  thoroughly  sound  instinct  when 
we  read  of  the  Germans  using  a  cathedral  as  a  stal)le,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  relations  between  husband  and  wife 
are  a  sort  of  treasure,  an  inheritance,  painfully  plucked  out 
of  the  dung-hill  of  animal  life,  and  itjaruises  our  spirits,  it 
humiliates  us,  to  be  reminded  of  their  origin.  It  would 
probably  be  inoffensive  if  it  were  done  with  a  purpose,  and 
had  significance ;  not  when  it  is  casual  thick-skinned 
blundering. 

In  addition  to  this  blemish,  there  is  another  weakness  in 
the  play.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  separation 
between  Jack  and  his  wife  is  due  to  her  being  engrossed  in 
war  work.  Now,  this  might  lead  to  her  neglecting  him 
and  the  house  for  her  committees  and  parcel-packing,  but 
hardly  to  such  a  state  of  things  as  is  represented.  The 
trouble  would  be,  in  reality,  much  more  deeply  seated  and 
scarcely  amenable  to  such  a  simple  cure.  The  truth  is  that 
Mr.  Esmond  has  dealt  with  a  purely  artificial  situation,  not 
with  human  life  at  all. 

Apart  from  these  defects,  the  play  is  witty  and  amusing. 
It  is  also  well  worth  seeing  for  the  acting.  Miss  Jessie  Winter 
was  extraordinarily  good  as  the  wife.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  seen  such  a  highly  finished  piece  of  work.  Miss 
Barbara  Hoffe,  as  the  widow,  played  her  scene  with  a  most 
engaging  naturalness  and  charm.  Miss  Margaret  Watson 
and  Miss  Doris  Lytton  also  were  both  extremely  good.  Mr. 
Esmond  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  selection  of  his  cast. 
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The  Reader's  Diary 


Recent  Novels   , 

THE  trouble  with  the  modern  English  novel  is 
often  simply  that  the  modem  English  novelist 
does  not  take  enough  trouble  over  his  work.  He 
has  his  rate  of  production.  He  brings  out  a 
novel  once  a  year  or  sometimes  twice  in  three 
years  ;  and  writers  with  a  real  talent  for  the  novel  go  through 
their  whole  careers  without  ever  producing  anything  of 
lasting  value,  merely  because  they  will  not  put  enough  hard 
thought  into  their  conception  or  enough  hard  work  into 
their  writing.  Sometimes  they  fail  because  they  will  not 
make  their  books  long  enough,  and  give  us  sketches  instead 
of  novels,  sometimes — as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wells — because 
they  will  not  work  up  their  material  enough  to  give  every 
page  an  equal  intensity. 

I  have  before  me  this  week  two  books  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  adequate  examples  of  these  two  tendencies.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Maxwell's  The  Mirror  and  the  Lamp  (Cassell,  7s.  net)  is  long 
enough  for  its  author  to  have  said  everything  he  needed  to 
say ;  and  it  is  written  by  the  same  hand  as  that  excellent 
novel  In  Cotton  Wool.  It  contains,  too,  passages  of  really 
close  work,  good  observation,  humour,  and  passionate  appre- 
hension of  its  theme.  But  its  hero,  Edward  Churchill,  who 
begins  by  devoting  his  life  to  the  Church,  then  loses  his 
faith,  runs  away  with  the  ill-treated  wife  of  a  trade  imion 
official  and,  after  many  adventures,  in  -some  vague  way 
recovers  his  faith,  flickers  before  the  reader  and  eludes  his 
observation  like  a  star  continually  obscured  by  clouds. 
Edward's  boyhood  and  many  of  the  scenes  in  his  East  End 
curacy  are  presented  solidly  and  well.  The  growth  of  his 
unlawful  love  for  Lilian  and  his  struggles  against  it  are 
convincingly  told.  But  the  loss  of  his  faith  is  stated  in  a 
way  which  is  at  once  vague  and  bald  ;  the  deep  psychological 
causes  of  it  are  barely  stated  ;  and  the  reader  is  left  wondering 
how  much,  if  anything,  Lilian  had  to  do  with  it.  This  is, 
I  think,  not  due  to  laziness,  but  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  inability 
to  get  a  whole  and  clear  vision  of  his  subject.  The  end  of 
the  book,  in  which  Edward  becomes  a  famous  novelist  and 
returns  to  the  Church,  whether  of  his  own  volition  or  to 
please  his  wife  and  friend  no  man  can  tell,  is  merely 
slovenly, 

The  fault  of  Mrs.  Desmond  MacCarthy  in  A  Pier  and  a 
Band  (Chatto  &  Windus,  6s.  net)  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
sketchiness  and  not  either  inequality  or  imperfect  apprehen- 
sion. She  has,  I  should  judge,  a  talent  for  the  novel  naturally 
greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Maxwell.  Her  persons  come  easily 
alive,  her  scenes  are  vivid,  and  her  use  of  language  is 
unaffected,  graceful,  and  charming.  She  has,  in  particular, 
the  indefinable  but  distinct  and  distinguishable  quality  of 
being  able  to  interest  a  reader  at  once  with  the  smallest 
expenditure  of  effort  on  his  part.  Her  story,  too,  is  good. 
A  beautiful  place  in  the  West  Country,  Watersmouth,  is 
dominated  by  two  estates,  both  of  which  are  seriously 
embarrassed.  The  owner  of  one,  Victor  Villiers,  cedes  to 
the  importunities  of  Mr.  Tippits,  who  wishes  to  convert 
Watersmouth  into  a  seaside  resort,  and  so  restores  his  fortunes. 
The  owner  of  the  other.  Sir  John  Forest,  violently  rejects 
Mr.  Tippit's  overtures,  makes  his  heir,  Antony,  promise  not 
to  sell  the  estate,  and  passes  it  on  to  him  in  so  crippled  a 
condition  as  to  forbid  marriage  or  any  decent  sort  of  life. 
Antony  has  fallen  in  love  with  Perdita  Villiers,  but  forbears 
to  tell  her  so,  and  absorbs  himself  in  the  interests  of  an 
impoverished  landowner.  Perdita  is  hurt,  but  after  a  visit 
to  the  court  of  an  exceedingly  minute  German  principality, 
recovers  and  marries  some  one  else.  All  that  is  wrong  with 
the  book  is  that  Mrs.  MacCarthy  has  not  allowed  herself 
room  to  use  up  all  its  possibilities.  Her  characters  and  her 
situations  are  true  and  good,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
are  not  sufficiently  approfondis.  Another  fifty  pages  might 
well  have  been  devoted  to  the  change  produced  in  Antony's 
character  by  his  situation,  and  at  least  as  much  to  Perdita's 
recovery  from  her  love  for  him,  while  the  German  Court, 
amusing  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by  the  amount 
of  attention  which  it  receives  here.  But  this  severity  of 
criticism  is  perhaps  an  ungrateful  way  of  receiving  a  pleasant, 
entertaining,  and  promising  new  novel. 

For  those  who  do  not  fatigue  their  eyes  watching  for  the 
Great  English  Novel,  I  can  recommend  Rotorua  Rex  (Skeifing- 
ton,  6s.  net),  by  Mr.  J.  Allan  Dunn,  a  tale  of  adventure  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  one  of  the  most  exciting  that  I  have  read 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  has  a  scene  of  pursuit  and  escape 
which  will  make  the  reader's  eyes  bulge  out  of  his  {i^ad. 


The  Country 

I  imagine  that  of  all  those  who  have  read  the  minute 
nature  studies  which  appear  (or  used  to  appear)  every  morning 
on  the  leader-page  of  the  Daily  Mail,  more  have  been  exercised 
by  wondering  what  the  initials  P.W!D.L  could  possibly 
stand  for  than  have  been  enthralled  by  the  studies  them- 
selves. This  question  is  now  answered  by  the  publication 
of  Homeland  :  a  Year  of  Country  Days  (Richmond,  7s.  6d. 
net),  which  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Percy  W.  D.  Izzard  on  its 
title-page.  This  is  a  style  of  literature,  which  rather  exposes 
itself  to  parody  ;  and  it  must  have  needed  some  courage  to 
publish  a  volume  made  up  of  strings  of  passages  like  this: 

There  are  snatches  of  lark-song  to  be  heard  over  those 
fields  still ;  but  the  chorus  of  the  larks  is  thinning.  Their 
quiet  season  is  at  hand.  Early  in  the  morning  the  willow- 
warbler  sang  in  his  favourite  copse  on  the  common-side, 
and  later,  in  the  same  place,  the  soft  trilling  of  a  greenfinch 
was  heard.  On  the  common  itself  the  linnets  sing  now, 
amid  the  sun-warmed  thickets  where  the  gorse-pods  crack. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  could  do  that  myself  without 
the  expense  of  going  into  the  country  or  the  trouble  of  finding 
out  the  name  of  the  birds  and  flowers  : 

K  T  On  the  common  this  morning  an  early  sheep-tit  was 
^i'  practising  his  flute-like  notes  in  the  boughs  of  a  slugbe  ry- 
f  bush,  over  a  great  patch  of  grandmother's  apron  in  full 
I  snowy  flower.  The  sheep- tit  is  a  late  arrival  in  these 
.  islands ;  but,  like  his  near  relative,  the  dog-finch,  he  is  very 
^.^  fond    of   singing   in    daylight.   .  .  . 

No  ;  after  all,  Mr.  Izzard  has  had  the  trouble  and  the  expense. 
The  animals  and  plants  in  his  book  are  all  real  animals  and 
plants,  and  they  do  behave,  I  daresay, ,  much  as  he  says 
they  do.  For  those  who  canhot  get  near  the  country  (too 
many  of  us  in  these  days)  Mr.  Izzard's  sketches  will  serve  as 
reminders  of  unobtainable  delights.  The  brok  contains  illus- 
trations by  Mrs.  (?)  F.  L.  Izzard  and  Mr.  W.  Gordon  Mein. 
I  do  not  thin'':  the  drawings  can  have  been  very  good,  to 
begin  with,  but  the  process  of  reproduction  has  simply  pole- 
axed  them. 

Other  Volumes 

There  are  war  books  of  all  kinds — if  the  truism  may  be 
excused — and  nothing  seems  to  diminish  their  production. 
On  the  Threshold  of  War,  by  Mr.  Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins 
(Lippincott,  21s.  net),  is  the  exceedirg  naive  diary  of  an 
American  traveller  who  visited  England,  Fnmce,  Germany, 
and  Russia  immediately  before  the  war,  and  was  in  Paris 
at  its  outbreak.  After  that  he  managed  to  get  involved  in 
the  .firing-line  for  a  brief  space,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  was 
arrested  successively  by  the  Belgans  and  the  French,  and 
returned. to  America.  I  do  net  think  there  is  much  in  his 
reminiscences  to  justify  this  large  and  expensive  vo'ume, 
which  is  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  German  proclama- 
tions, 1  tters  to  the  author  from  ambassadors  and  such, 
and  his  card  of  identity.  Still,  it  is  written  simply,  and 
contains  an  entertaining  though  far  from  edifying  account 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  American  tourists  who  were  strarded 
in  Paris  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  These  t  ersons  seem 
to  have  imagined  that  mobilisation,  war,  and  all  the  opera- 
tions of  European  State-craft  and  strategy  ovght  to  be 
suspended  in  order  to  allow  them  to  return  in  comfort  to 
their  homes  ;  and  they  besieged  the  American  Embasfy 
accordingly.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  tourists 
of  any  nation  in  any  given  capital  would  be  able  to  produce 
enough  of  this  type  to  obscure  their  mere  reasonable  fellow- 
countrymen.  Of  Mr.  Hopkin=;  as  an  observer  of  war  condi- 
tions an  adequate  idea  is  given  by  one  sentence,  descriptive 
of  what  caught  his  eye  in  London:  "Lord  Kitchener  was 
the  biggest  man  in  England  and  boy  scouts  were  conspicuous 
in  all  directions." 

The  Flying  Poilu,  by  Marcel  Radaud  (Hod^er  &  Stoughton, 
7s.  6d.  net),  is  an  account,  under  the  guise  of  f  ction,  of  life 
in  the  French  A  iation  Corps.  The  hero,  Chig  ole,  is  a 
Parisian  street  urchin  who  advances  from  mechanician  to 
observer,  and  then,  because  he  is  refured  promotion  to  pilot, 
demands,  in  pique,  to  be  transferred  to  the  infantry.  The 
translation,  without  being  in  incorrect  English,  gives  as 
completely  unfamiliar  a  twist  to  oiu:  language  as  can  well 
be  imagined. 

How  we  Twisted  the  Dragon's  Tail,  by  Percival  Hislam 
(Hutchinson,  2s.  net),  is  a  good,  clear  narrative,  founded  on 
the  official  sources,  of  the  naval  operation.s  at  Zeebrugge 
and  Ostend.   The  illustrations  are  excellent.       Peter  Bell. 
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SAXONE 


(Rtgd   Traoc  Mark.) 


THE  OFFICER'S  SERVICE  BOOT 


FOR  comfort  anddura- 
bility  Saxone  Boots 
are  unequalled.  They  are 
made  of  the  very  best 
quality  materials  obtain- 
able, and  every  .pair  is 
an  example  of  the  finest 
workmanship.  Saxone 
Bootsneedno  "breaking- 
in  " — they  can  be  worn 
with  ease  and  comfort 
from  thevery first.  Call  at 
any  of  the  Saxone  Stores 
and  inspect  the  Sei  vice 
Boots  described  below. 


The  Regulation  Flelil 
Service  Boot  lllil«t'ated 
is  Style  04<)2,  price  88/. 
This  is  a  Slti  vamp  l'«">t. 
We  also  have  Slyle  0461. 
of  Brown  Oil  Grain  Calf, 
with  plain  vamp. 
Pigskin  I  eggiitgs  in 
all  stBCS  and  styles — 
2}!-  and  301- 


Saxone  Boots  are  Built  for  Service. 

*^old  only  by   Saxone  Shoe  Co.  Lt'l..  at  5  ^  6   Coventrv  Street, 

l^ondon,   W.t:  231  tiegent  Street.  London.   W.  1:  56  &  5?  Strutid. 

l.otuion,  W .C.  2  ;  ami  all  large  towns. 


THE  TIELOCKEN 

AIR-WARM 

Burberry    Weatherproof 


Every 

Bur^rry 

Garment 

bears  a 

iBurberry 

Label. 


lined  throughout  with 
light-weight  fur,  is  an  im- 
pregnable safeguard  for 
Pilot  or  Observer,  main- 
taining luxurious  warmth 
and  healthful  protection 
against  rain  or  cold  at  all 
altitudes. 

The  design  permits  of  ex- 
ceedingly quick  adjust- 
ment as  a  single  strap 
and  buckle  hold  it  smart- 
ly and  well. 

Burberry  materials,  being 
without  rubber,  oiled  silk 
or  other  airtight  agents, 
are  perfectly  self- ventilat- 
ing and  avoid  condensed 
moisture  on  their  inner 
surface,  maintaining  com- 
fort in  all  temperatures. 

Complete  R.A.F.  Kits 
in    2     to    4     Days,     or 


,^ J  Ready 


for     Use. 


Illustrated  Military  or  Naval  Cata- 
logue (ent  post  free  on    request. 


Strtlce  Weatherproafs. 

During  the  War  BURHV.RRYS 
Clean  and  Rt-proof  Officers' 
Service"  Bttrberrys  "  T  elockens 
ami  Burberry  Air-Warms 

FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


BURBERRYS    Haymarket  ^  LONDON 

8     &     10     Boulevard    Malesherbes    PARIS;      also    Provincial    Agcnta 


JSHSSSSSS 


Hand -made   Kit   Bags 

Remember,  Harrods  offer  you  twice  the  Choice  of 
Fine  Merchandise  of  any  other  House  in  the  Kingdom. 


A  "Harrods"  Bag 

An  excellent  bag  in  every  way,  one  that  you  may  rely 

upon  implicitly  for  lasting  service.     Brown  cow-hide, 

London  or  nut  shade.     Hand-made  in  Harrods  own 

workshops. 

20  ins.      75/-         24  ms. 95/- 

22  ins.      85/-        26ins.  105/- 

HARRODS  LTD  irr;?riwX^  LONDON  SWl 
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Profiteering:   By  Hartley  Withers 


PROFITEERING"  is  one  of  the  words  whicli  war 
has  made  familiar  to  many  thousands  of  people 
who  had  never  heard  of  it  Ijefore.  It  is  not  one 
of  those  which  the  war  has  invented  ;  but  its 
use  was  rare  in  old  days,  and  was  chiefly  confijicd 
to  those  who  thought  that  working  for  profit  was  an  evil 
basis  for  society's  productive  and  distributive  activities,  and 
wanted  to  introduce  some  new  and  better  system  of  stimula- 
ting our  energies.  Since  the  war  the  word  has  come  to  mean, 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  who  use  it,  making  an  undue 
or  unfair  or  unreasonable  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  needs 
of  the  country,  or  of  the  general  consumer,  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  things  that  they  want  are  more  or  less  scarce. 
The  prejudice  against  such  unfair  advantage  being  taken  of 
a  world-wide  crisis  is  a  very  natural  and  healthy  one;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  common  defini- 
tion of  profiteering  contains  a  word  or  words  which  are  very 
difficult  to  tie  down  to  an  exact  meaning.  Who  is  to  decide 
as  to  how  much  profit  is  "unfair"  or  "undue"  ?  A  rough- 
and-ready  standard  has  been  introduced  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Excess  Profits  Dtity,  which  took  pre-war  earnings  as 
the  standard,  and  laid  it  down  that  anyone  who  earned  any 
excess  over  that  standard  should  be  mulcted  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  excess  which  they  should  pay  over  to  the 
State.  This  proportion  began  at  50  per  cent.,  was  then 
raised  to  60  per  cent.,  and  finally  to  80  per  cent.  The  tax 
was  based  on  a  principle  to  which  no  e.xception  could  be 
taken — that  is,  the  notion  that  when  the  best  of  our  manhood 
is  fighting  for  us  or  being  trained  to  do  so,  it  is  not  fair  that 
those  who  are  left  behind  in  safety  at  home  should  be  able 
to  earn  huge  profits  out  of  a  war  which  is  calling  for  such 
terrible  sacrifices  from  the  pick  of  our  nation.  But  its 
application  was  unequal  and  so  inequitable.  It  was  not 
— for  some  reason  that  has  never  been  explained — applied 
to  professional  men.  Those  who  are  doing  the  most  useful 
work  that  can  be  done  behind  the  firing  line — that  is,  turning 
out  the  stuff  that  is  needed  for  the  war — have  to  pay  the 
tax,  if  they  are  organisers  or  employers.  On  the  other  hand, 
professional  men,  such  as  lawyers,  are  let  off  scot  free,  though, 
owing  to  the  many  complications  that  arise  in  all  kinds  of 
business  owing  to  the  war,  many  of  them  have  had  an  excep- 
tional amount  of  highly  profitable  work  to  do,  and  have  been 
relieved  of  competition  by  the  fact  that  the  best  and  fittest 
of  them  have  gone  into  the  Army.  Moreover,  the  tax  was 
not  applied  to  wages.  It  was  not  possible  to  do  so  because 
few,  if  any,  of  the  wage-earners  would  be  likely  to  have  kept 
accurate  records  of  their  pre-war  earnings.  As  every  one 
knows,  there  have  been  in  many  cases  quite  sensational 
advances  in  the  sums  that  wage-earners  can  make  in  the 
course  of  a  week's  work  in  war  time  ;  and  even  when' we  have 
set  against  this  the  accompanying  depreciation  in  the  buying 
power  of  money,  the  fact  remains  that  profiteering — if  this 
means  earning  more  in  war  time  than  before  it — has  been 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  \Vell-to-do  and  employing  classes. 
Thus,  the  attempt  to  apply  an  obviously  sound  principle 
and  make  it  a  practical  basis  for  taxation  has  been  haltingly 
and  partially  made,  letting  ofi  many  people  who  have  been 
able  to  establish  themselves  on  quite  a  different  plane  of 
livelihood  owing  to  war  profits,  while  taxing  certain  classes 
with  a  severity  that  is  considered  excessive  by  some  of  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  results. 

Causes  of  Unrest 

It  is  merely  folly  to  expect  ordinary  humanity  to  behave 
like  angels,  because  it  cannot  do  so,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
for  many  generations,  if  ever.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
enact,  and  make  sure,  that  no  one  was  to  benefit  from  the 
war,  the  war's  history,  on  its  financial  and  material  side, 
would  have  been  a  much  pleasanter  spectacle.  But  it  was 
not  possible,  though  much  more  might  have  been  done  by 
a  more  vigorous  policy  of  taxation  in  the  early  years  of  the 
war.'  As  it  is,  the  wage-earning  classes  have  seen  big  profits 
made  by  employers  and  a  large  part  of  the  war's  cost  met 
by  loans  raised  at  high  rates  of  interest,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  which  1  believe  to  be  incorrect,  that  the 
well-to-do  classes  have  become  richer  owing  to  the  war, 
in  spite  of  the  increase  in  direct  taxation  that  has  been  laid 
upon  them.  This  feeling  accounts  for  much  of  the  industrial 
unrest  that  has  produced  such  unfortunate  results  in  the 
way  of  bad  time-keeping  and  strikes. 

fe«  In  America,  also,  the  question  of  profiteering  i^  attracting 
much  attention.     The  August  Circular  of  the  National  City 


Bank  of  New  York  makes  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  subject.  "Profiteering,"  it  says,  "is  something  readily 
denounced,   biit   not   so   easily   defined,   and  all   those   who 

,  discourse  upon  the  subject  have  not  demonstrated  their 
capacity  to  judge  of  profits  with  practical  sense  and  dis- 
crimination." A  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
calling  attention  to  the  heavy  profit  made  by  the  "low  cost 
concern"  (that  is,  the  concern  that  does  its  work  cheaply), 
under  a  governmental  fixed  price,  and  apparently  implying 
that  these  low-cost  concerns  are  more  or  less  reprehensible. 
The  National  City  Bank  points  out  that  it  is  surely  not  a 
revelation  to  business  men  that  low-cost  producers  make 
large  profits  under  prices  which  permit  hish-cost  concerrrs 
to  operate,  "nor  does  it  seem  proper  to  single  out  Ihe  low- 
cost  producers  for  criticism.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  their 
low  costs  are  due  to  conditions  which  Ihey  themselves  have 
created,  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  fact  that  prices 
are  high  ;   they  have  done  their  part  towards  lowering  them, 

"  and  they  show  the  way  to  the  others.  If , all  producers  would 
do  as  well,  prices  would  be  lower.  It  is  the  low-cost  producer 
who  is  rendering  the  best  service  to  the  public.  He  is  the 
leader,  the  explorer,  the  path-finder,  in  industry.  When  he 
makes  mistakes  he  bears  the  cost  of  them  alone,  and  both 
his  mistakes  and  his  discoveries  show  the  way  to  his  less 
enterprising  competitors." 

Inducements  to  Production 

"If,"  asks  th^  same  very  practical  critic,  "a  farmer,  by 
under-draining  and  fertilising  his  land,  gets  30  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  instead  of  15,  and  thereby  reduces  the  ccst 
per  bushel,  is  he  under  obligations  to  sell  it  for  less  than  the 
growing  price,  and  would  there  be  arry  public  gain  from 
having  such  a  rule  established  ?  "  Obviously,  if  such  a  rule 
were  established,  and  if  whatever  were  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  profit  to  be  kept  by  the  producer  were'to  be  made 
the  same,  all  inducement  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production 
would  vanish,  until  a  new  race  of  human  beings  could  be 
somehow  developed  which  would,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
working  for  others  or  for  the  State,  put  as  much  zest  into 
their  daily  toil  as  they  do  now  under  the  stimulus  of  earning 
higher  profits  or  higher  wages.  That  such  a  race  may  seme 
day  be  produced  is  quite  possible,  but  until  it  has  come  info 
being  it  would  evidently  be  very  dangerous  to  assume  that, 
as  things  are,  it  would  be  safe  to  take  away  the  stimulus  of 
profit  and  expect  some  other  to  do  its  work.  The 
high  rate  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  has  had,  in  many  cases, 
the  effect  of  making  those  on  whom  it  falls  feel  little  inclina- 
tion to  make  fresh  exertions  and  undertake  new  obligations, 
since  the  tax  takes  four-fifths  of  what  they  may  make  above 
their  pre-war  earnings.  Among  the  wage-earners  cases  have 
been  quoted  of  men  who  have  limited  their  work  so  as  not  to 
earn  enough  to  make  themselves  subject  to  income-tax, 
comparatively  low  as  its  rate  is  on  small  incomes. 

These  facts  are  very  relevant  in  view  of  the  belief  held  by 
many  earnest  and  sincere  seekers  after  social  reform  that 
profit  is  a  bad  basis  for  the  reward  of  human  effort.  Every- 
body must  grant  that  the  system  produces  many  anomalies 
ana  injustices,  and  that  the  reward  of  work  done  is  largely 
governed  by  convention  and  habit,  and  often  bears  little 
relation  to  the  benefit  produced  by  the  work.  A  scientist 
who  makes  a  discovery  that  may  save  thousands  of  lives  is 
likely  to  die  poor  ;  the  proprietor  of  a  trashy  newspaper  of 
a  kind  that  tickles  the  fancy  of  a  sufficient  number  of  ignorant 
people  with  pennies  to  spend  will  found  a  county  family. 
These  and  many  other  evils  of  the  system  are  obvious.  But 
what  is  the  alternative  ?  At  present,  every  one  gets  the 
best  price  that  he  can  for  his  work,  and  it  is  ultimately  the 
fault  of  the  consuming  public  and  the  state  of  education  in 
the  countrj',  that  the  results  of  the  system  are  so  fault}. 
Should  we  be  better  off  if  the  whole  industry  of  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  State  which  apportioned  his  reward 
to  each  worker  ?  Judging  from  the  experiences  of  the  war, 
mistakes  and  injustice,  and  consequent  discontent  and  friction, 
would  be  at  least  as  common  as  they  are  now.  And  if  each 
were  given  an  equal  reward,  whatever  the  extent  of  his 
exertion,  is  it  likely  that  work  would  be  done  with  the  same 
energy  ?  It  is  possible  that  if  each  worked  for  all  a  new 
spirit  would  be  created  that  would  trahsform  the  outlook 
of  every  worker.  But  as  things  are  it  would  seem  to  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  rel}-  on  such  a  transformation  until 
normal  human  nature  has  been  raised  to  a  higher 
plane. 
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CHARMING 
DRESSING 

GOWN 


This  graceful  gown  is  an  exact 
copy  of  a  model  that  has 
been  designed  by  Worth, 
especially  with  a  view  to 
warmth  and  comfort  during 
the  forthcoming  winter. 

Rich   Chiffon  Velvet  Wrapper  {as 

sketch)^  cut  on  particularly  graceful 
lines,  practical  and  becoming,  lined 
"with  Dinon  and  trimmed  with  white 
swan's  down.  Id  black,  white,  pink, 
sky,  jade,  grey,  etc. 


Price 


14J 


gns. 


FUR  RENOVATIONS  AND 
REMODELLING 

should  be  put  in  hand  now,  as  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  exp«rt  English  furriers 
have  joined  the  army.  Orders  placed 
for  renovatioas  early  In  the  season  will 
prevent  disappointment,  which  will  be 
unavoidable  during  the  winter  months. 


NOTE.— This  Establishment  will  b< 
closed  oa  Sattirdajrs  until  further 
notice. 


Debenham 
&Freebody. 

(Ca>«iidU>  S^vare)  Londim.'W. 

Pamoua  for  owar  a  Cantnry 
ftvTaate,for  QualHyftrVahM^ 


The 

Approaching 

Eclipse 


by    the    Ltmctt    and    Britisk    Mtdictt 


There  is  no  reason  to  [erpetuate  the  word 
"  Cologne."  "  Esprit  de  Liege  "  is  similar 
but  far  better;  no  stateness  is  left  after 
evaporation. 

Tbc  spirit  ol  "  Esoril  de  Licit"  bcint  oiidiliilcJ,  tily 
ikont  hai)  the  uatl  vaiatilv  is  accesMry. 

Recommended 
Journal. 

Sir  Pmilif  Burni-Jones,  Bt., writes:  This  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  perfume  of  any  description  which  be 
has  met  with  since  the  wai  began. 

4/6   per   bottle,   three   bottles    in   a  box,  one   bottle 

supplied  also;  9/- and  1 8/-,  each  bottle  in  a  box ;  wickered 

bottles,   10/6.  21/..  40/- 

SupNitd  by  EPPS  &  CO.,  6o   Jermyn  Strut,  S.W.; 

P.  A.  ROGERS,  337  Oxford  Street,  W.  ;  WHITELEY'S; 

and  all  Dealers  »'»  Perfumery  or  may  be  had  direct  from 

the  manufacturers  : 

THE    PEACE    PILLOW    CO. 

(C  D«pt.J 

17   Manchester  Avenue     •     London     •    E.C.I 


Terms  of  Subscription  to  "  LAND   6  WATER." 

TWELVE    MONTHS    (52    ISSUES) 

At  HOME  £2     14    •  CANADA £2     M    0 

ELSEWHERE  ABROAD        CZ    18    6 

"LAND    &    WATER."   Old«Scrj««nta'  Ina,  5  Ckancery   Lane.  W.C  2 

Talephona  ;   Holboni  9«»«.  Telegraphic  Addrest :   "  Afcndorum.  Fleef.  l-ODdon." 


THE  FASHION  FOR 
STOCKINETTE 

JUMPERS 

STO  CKINETTE 
JUMPER  (as  sketch), 
in  a  choice  range  of 
artistic  autumn  shades, 
crossed  with  wool  stitch- 
ings  of  contrasting  colour. 
Our  own  exclusive  design. 

Price  5  gns. 


GLOVES. 

Lambskin  back  gaunilct  (loves, 
with  leather  lined  palms  ;  lined 
wool. 

77/5  per  pair. 
Children's  do.  12/6  per  pair. 


I  Marshall  i 

lSNELGROVE 


VXKE  STREET  AND  OXFOHD  STREET 


i  ,LONDON  W : 


NOTE. — This  Establishment  will  be  closed 
on  Saturdays  until  further  no'ice 


Great  Annual 

SALE  of  D^URS 

A  t  "The  House  for  Value ' 


CT^HE  Fur  Coats  and 
^  Sets  offered  in  (his 
Sale  are  made  from  skins 
purchased  by  Pontings 
during  a  momentary  war 
depression  at  from  33  /o 
to  50  %  below  the  market 
value  at  that  time. 

Notwithstanding  subse- 
quent phenomenal  advan- 
ces in  the  cost  of  skins 
andlabour,  Pontings  haoe 
decided  to  gioe  customers 
the  full  benefit  of  their  ex- 
ceptional purchase.  "Uhis 
week's  Fur  offers  are 
unsurpassed  for  rich 
quality  and  unique  oalut. 

We  illustrate  one  typical 
example. 

Charming  Fur  Coat  of 
Seal  Coney  withlar^ 
Skunk  Opossum  Collar 

GJTCfN  SPECIAL  PRICE 

NEWEST  UNK     \<Q  ^\^ 


PONTINGS  ^f5f's"tf^? 


ADJ<3ININO    KENSINOTON 
HIGH  STREET  StATIOM 


■VUl 
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*'  When  the  head  aches  all  the  body  is  the  Worse." 

— Old  saying. 


INDOOR    WORKERS 

?3     When  lack  of  exercise,  excessive  brain- work,  or  nerve  strain  make  you 
feel  languid — tired — depressed— a  little 


U 


TRADE 


Fruit  Salt 


f> 


MARK 


in  a  glass  of  cold  water  will  clear  your  head  and  tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently  stimulates 
the  liver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this  important 
organ  working  properly  the  blood  becomes  pure,  and 
the  nerves  normal.  Sound  refreshing  sleep,  a  clear 
brain,  and  good  digestion  are  sure  to  follow. 


Remember  that  "  FRUIT  SALT "  has  for  upwards  ol  forty  years  been  known 

by  the  Trade  and  the  Public  to  mean  the  Saline  preparation  of  J.  C.  ENO, 

and  no  other.     BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR"  FRUIT  SALT"  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.  C.  ENO,  LIMITED, 

"FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS,  POMEROY  STREET,  LONDON.  S.E. 

SOLV   THROUGHOUT  THE   WORL7>. 


NEW 
FUR    COATS 
AND    WRAPS 


A-: 


DAPTED  from  the 
latest  Paris  models, 
and  made  in  our  own 
workrooms  by  highly  skilled 
furriers  from  sound  and 
reliable  skins. 


Model  Fur  Coat  as 
sketch),  in  reliable 
Seal  dyed  musquash, 
with  handsome  collar 
of  natural  skunk,  lined 
good  quality  French 
brocade. 


STOCKINGS. 
Best  finish  in  heavy   ribbed   wbol 
sports     Stockings.       In    heathers, 
greys  and  browns. 

2019  and  12/6  per  pair. 
Suptr  qu-itity  broad  rib  black  cash- 
mere Stockings,  7J6  ptr  pair. 


MARSHALL! 
SNELGROVE 

VERS  STREET  AND  OXFORD  STREET 

==  JLONDON  W  === 


NOTE.- 


-THk  Establishment  will  be  closed 
on  Saturdays  until  further  notice. 


'W ',/ 


The  "Blanco"  Tradition 

—  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  old  British  Army 
'Blanco 'd'  itself  clean  &  smart. 
This  tradition,  like  the  other  worthy  ones, 
holds  true  in  the  New   Armies  of  to-day, 
and  it  holds  because  "Blanco"  is  still  the 
most  efficient  article  for  its  purpose. 

In  these  Khaki-days 

BLANCO 

is  made  in  3  kinds : 


'  WEB-BLANCO''~®  spedal  preparation 
for  cleaning  all  web- 
equipment. 

"KHAKI-BLANCO"_for  cleaning  khaki- 
coloured  Spats,  Sun-helmets.  Buckskin  belts, 
etc-     May  also  be  used  for  web-equipment. 

BLANCO    ^tAf  original  kind) 
— for  cleaning  all  Whito  equipment 

WAR  OFFICE  APPROVAL. 

Bole  Mannfacturfln : 
JOSEPH    PIUKCRIKQ   ft    SONS,    Ltd.* 
Burton  Road, 
BHEFPlEIi), 
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SERVICE  BREECHES 

MADE  AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 

A  good  name  among  sportsmen  for  nearly  a  century 
is  a  sure  measure  of  our  particular  ability  in  breeches- 
making,  to  which  gratifying  testimony  is  now  also 
given  by  the  many  recommendations  from  officers. 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable  us  to  meet  immediate  requirements,  we 
keep  on  hand  a  number  of  pairs  of  breeches,  or  we  can  cut  and  try  a 
pair  on  the  same  day,  and  complete  the  next  day,  if  urgently  wanted. 

Patterns  and  Form  for  self-measurement  at  request. 


LEATHER  PUTTEES. 


These  most  comfortable,  good* 
looking  puttees  are  made  en- 
tirely of  fine  supple  tan  leather, 
and  fasten  simply  with  one 
buckle  at  bottom.  They  are 
extremely  durable,  even  if  sub- 
jected to  the  friction  of  riding,  as 
the  edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

The  puttees  are  quickly  put  on  or  taken 
off,  readily  mould  to  the  shape  of  the  leg, 
are  as  easily  cleaned  as  a  leather  belt,  and 
saddle  soap  soon  makes  them  practically 
waterproof. 

The  price  per  pair  is  22/6,  post  free 
inland,  or  postage  abroad  1/-  extra,  or 
sent  on  approval  on  receipt  of  business 
(not  banker's)  reference  and  home 
address.     Please  give  size  of  calf. 


GRANT  AND  GOGKBURN 
25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. "' 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


lESTD.  1821. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd 

Manufaclurers  of 

Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  GtttlS 
and  Rifles. 

IS  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  arc  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 


Head    Oflicei   and    Showroom!  : 


WEAMAN    STREET 


BIRMINGHAM. 


LondoD    Depot  : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


(Palent 

No. 

12699 

-1909) 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

Worn  extnsivtiy  by  Officers  of  Hit 
Majesty's    and   the    Allied    torces. 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIfiHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


Heing  Positively  Non-JrayabU 
I    I  IPTON'S      Always  loot  Neat  and  Smart.    They  are  most  moderate 
^-"^  in  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from  all  High-class  Military 

PUTTEES      Tailors  and  Hosiers. 

If  ordered,  PuUees  made  ipeciatly  to  wind  0n  the  reoerie  u)ay.  and  to   fmalen   the   tape 
round  the  ankle  for  riding. 

ASK  FOR  I.IIPTOyS  PUTTEES. 


M.nulac-   ASTRACHANS   Ltd.,   Albert   Mill,    Allan   St.,    BPADFORD. 
lutfd    by  London  Atent:  A.  STRICKLAND.  3»  Bow  Lane,  F.C. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY.  = 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

m  PEACE  a//c/  WAR 

gEFORB    THE    WAR    B.S.A.  Rifles  held  first  place    in  popularity 
because  they   combined   th«   highest    quality   and   accuracy   with  low 
cost.     These  characteristics  were  the  result  oF  expert  designing,  the  use  of 
highest  grade  materials  and  extenaive  facilities. 

£)URING     THK     WAR     the     B.S.A.    plant,    now    vastly    extended, 
has  been  devoted   exclusively  to  the  manu  acture  of  the  millions  of 
Lee-Enfield    Rifles    and    Lewis    Machine     Guns     required    for     our    great 
Imperial  Armies. 

A  FTFR    THE    WAR    the    great    reputation   of   B.S.A.    productions, 
retained  and  increased  in  the  heavy  stress  of  war,  will  ensure  that 
the  B.S.A.  sporting  and  match  rifles  and  guns  will  embody  all  the  features 
that  the  most  discriminating  .--portsnian  can  possibly  desire. 


^^^ 


Ttjc  Lewis  Machine  Gur>i  made  by  the 
B.S.A.  Co.,  Ltd. 

FREB 


Send  lor  a  copy  of  "  Ri/li  Sigku  and  their  Adjuttmenli "  and  let  w  note 
your  name  and  address  it  ttiat  ive  may  advise'  you  •/  developments. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO. 

LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM,  iXI^     ENGLAND. 


MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 

for  ActWe  Service 

PRISM 
FIELD  GLASSES 

Power  X  6    field   6" 

£10    0    0 

Power  X  6,  field  8° 
Large  aperture 

£13  13    0 

In  cases. 

"  The 

OBILUX 

The  only  electric  lamp 
which  has  stood  the  test 
of  active  service  for  years* 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  FRONT  :— 

"  The  most  useful  article  in  my  kit." 

"  I  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  your  lamp 
on  this  side." 

"  Vou  have  made  your  name  famous 
amongst  offi  ers." 

'  I  have  lost  my  greatest  friend-'-aii 
Orilux — which  I  have  had  out  here  for  three 
years." 

THE  ORILUX  LAMP  is  fitted  with  switches  for  intermittent 
and  for  constant  light.  The  light  can  be  turned  on  without 
opening  the  case,  whicii  is  fitted  with  a  hood  to  throw  the  light 
downwards.  The  case  is  provided  with  loops  for  attachirg  to 
the  belt,  and  provision  is  made  in  it  for  carrying  a  spare  bulb. 


Price  £1    .   5   .  O  ( 


Postaee  to  lhe\ 
IronI  I/-  extra^ 


Extra  Battery  in  Waterproof.  2/3  (Postage  to  the  Front,  1/-  extra). 
Extra  Bulb,  1/6.  postage  2d. 


SOLE  MAKERS; 


J.  H.  STEWARD  L 


TD  MitiTARY  406 Strand 

INSTRUMBNT  ■'>'>'>"■""<' 


M  A  K  B  K  S 


^S7StrcilJ 


London 
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Aristocracy 
171  2)ress 


Do  you  want  to  look  like 
everybody  else  or  do  you 
prefer  that  others  sliould 
wish  to  look  like  you. 

An  air  of  distinction  and 
style  is  imparted  to  wearers 
of  LISTA  PURE  SILK 


LISTA   gartmnts  obtainable 

from  all  leading  Shops  and 

Outfitters. 


Wholesale  only 

USTER-fr-  C°I.TT> 

13  «  OLD  CMANOE 1X3KDON  £  C 


(iJGDllQOdS 

Furs  of  Quality 

A    large     choice    is     available     of    beautiful     New 
Models  produced  from  selected  skins  of  fine  quality. 


The  high-class  character  of  ike 
Woolland  Furs  is  widely  recog- 
nised, and  their  models  for  the 
present  season  are  examples  of 
the  finest  workmanship . 


H 


O.  109. 
Natural  Skunk  Tie,  the  latest 
shape,  can  be  left  open. 


I  2  Sns- 


O.  106. 
Natural  Skunk  Ti^. 


%. 


WOOLLAND    BROTHERS    KT« 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE    -----    LONDON,    S.W.  i 


It's  jolly,  real  jolly 

to  cycle  in  pleasant  company  through  the 
country  lanes,  stopping  here  and  there 'to 
have  a  look  at  the  many  interesting  objects 
which  crop  up  at  every  turn.  Cycling  is 
such  a  fine  thing  for  the  health,  too.  After 
a  worrying  day  there's  nothing  like  cycling 
to  revive  one's  spirits.      It's  a  rare  tonic. 


BICYCLES 


NEW  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

THE     BIRMINGHAM    SMALL    AKMS    CO.,    LTD., 
SMALL  HEATH,  BIR^^NGHA^M 


MILITARY 
OUTFITS 

WE  are  specialists 
in  Military  Out- 
fitting, and  have 
in  stock  ever\'  conceiv- 
able article  that  will  tend 
to  the  comfort  of  officers. 
Aviation  Outfits  receive 
our  special  attention. 

Illustration  shows  the 
NEW  REGULATION 
R.A.F.     UNIFORM 

Blue    Tunic    and 

Slacks  to  order 

(including  Bad- 
ges and  Rank)  £12   12   0 
Khaki  Whip      .  .     £8      8   0 
Barathea  £9     9   0 

Waterproof        Capes  for 

Wounded  Officers,  63/- 
The      celebrated      Aquarius 

Mackintosh,  from  42/- 
Aquarius       Trench        Coat, 

from  £6  6  0 
Khaki  Drill  Garments  of  all 

description  ready  to  wear. 

Badges  and  all  equipment 

always  in  stock. 


Write    for     Catalogue  <of 
Military  Outfits   post  free 
OH  request. 


Oft,  tfivft.  fev["y>muvt!;jt:C 


OPEN  TO  ALL 

WITHOUT 
TICKETS 


LONDON,   S.W. 


OPES  TO  .41.1 
WITHOUT  i 
TICKETS  3 
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THE    PEOPLE'S    FRIEND 

Uncle  Sam  :    "  You  really  hope,  by  this  new  pose,  to  escape  punishment  }  " 

The   Kaiser  says  in   his  farewell  message  to  Count   Hertling  :    "  I  desire  that  the  German 
people  shall  co-operate  more  effectively  than  hitherto  in  deciding  the  fate  of  the^Fatherland." 
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Bulgaria's  Surrender 


A  WEEK   ago — before   the    Bulgarians   had   made 
their  move — we  wrote  of  Bulgaria  words  which 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  cjuoting.     They  ran  : 
-The     enemy    are     mostly    Bulgars ;     corre- 
spondents report  them  to  be   a  very  dispirited 
lot ;  this  squares  with  recent  accounts  of  domestic  events  in 
.   Bulgaria,  wliere  the  population  (divided  at  the  very  outset) 
.is,  said  to  be  thoroughly  sick  both  of  the  war  and  of  "  King 
.    !fox."     Bulgaria,  we  may  add,  is  the  one  member  of  the 
hostile  alliance  which  is  really  fighting  for  (comparatively) 
,     so  little,  that  an  accommodation  with  her  is  conceivable. 
With  neither  Turkey  nor  Austria  could  we' make  peace,  save 
■     on   terms   which  would   mean  the  end  of  the  Turkish  and 
Austrian  Empires  as  we  have  known  them. 

These  words  had  scarcely  appeared  in  print  when  it  was 
announced  that  representatives  of  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment had  gone  to  Salonika  to  propose*  an  armistice  to  the 
Allied  Command.  The  next  news  was  that  Mr.-  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  gone  off  to  consult  with  Mr.  George. 
The  next  was  an  inspired  commvmication  making  it  clear 
that  we  could  treat  with  the  Bulgarians  only  if  they  retired 
within  their  own  territory,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  allowed 
Allied  troops  to  march  where  they  liked  across  Bulgaria. 
And  the  next  was  a  report  from  Renter,  on  Monday,  that 
Bulgaria  had  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  Allied  offen- 
sive had  borne  full  fruit.  The  Bulgarian  forces  had  been 
cut  in  two  ;  the  Bulgarian  soil  had  been  invaded  ;  and  the 
poUticians  of  Bulgaria  had  realised  the  inevitable.  As  we 
observed,  there  was  nothing  surprising  about  this.  The 
Prussian  Government  is  fighting  to  preserve  the  Hohen- 
zollcrns  and  Junkerism  ;  Austria  is  fighting  to  preserve  the 
Austrian  system,  and  to  avoid  the  detachment  from  the 
Empire  'of  the  Trentino,  of  Transylvania,  of  Galicia,  of 
Bohemia,  and  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Turkey  also'has  been  fighting 
to  keep  her, "subject  nationalities":  Arab,  Armenian,  and 
Palesrinian.  But  King  Ferdinand  and  his  gambUng  clique 
of  ministers  came  into  the  war — much  against  the  desire  of 
the  common  people — to  extend  their  frontiers  in  Macedonia 
and  on  the  /Egean  littoral.  The  Allies  have  no  designs 
against  Bulgaria  ;  they  do  not  wish  to  liberate?  an  acre  of 
her  soil ;  she  can  come  out  bn  easy  terms  ;  she  has  nothing 
to  lose  if  justice  is  done.  She  has  therefore  come  out,  and 
her  oiily  regret  will  be  that  she  ever  came  in. 


The  Results 

The  results  of  Bulgaria's  cessation  of  hostilities  are  impos- 
sible to  estimate  :  it  will-certainly  shorten  the  war.  Turkey 
will  be  cut  clean  off  from  her  Central  European  taskmasters 
and  helpers.  She  has  derived  her  main  supplies  of  money  and 
munitions  from  them  ;  stiffening  for  her  troops  and  stiffening 
for  her  politicians.  She  is  now  isolated  ;  Bagdad  and  Meso- 
potamia have  gone  ;  and  there  is  nothing  before  her  but  a 
gradual  process  of  compression.  The  Ottoman  Empire, 
unlike  Bulgaria,  cannot  come  out  of  this  war  intact ;  but 
the  sooner  it  makes  peace  the  better  for  it ;  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  it  will  be  able  long  to  hold  out.  Whether  it 
does  or  not,  the  siege  of  Central  Europe  is  now  greatly  inten- 
sified. We  are  face  to  face  with  a  crumbling  and  desperate 
Austria  and  a  Germany  which,  though  still  immensely  strong, 
clearly  realises  the  inevitability  of  defeat.  With  things  in 
this  position  the  quite  obvious  deduction,  even  had  nothing 
already  happened  to  make  that  deduction  unavoidable, 
must  be  that  the  Central  Empires  will  work  for  all  they  are 
worth  to  escape  more  lightly  than  they  ought  to  do.  Austria 
is  already  baiting  the  peace  hook  as  temptingly  as  she  can  ; 
and  we  regret'  to  notice  that  our  British  gudgeons  are  showing 
an  inclination  to  swallow  the  bait.  But  now,  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  when  final  success  is  not  only  possible,  but  certain, 
it  is  more  than  ever  important  that  we  should  remember 
what  we  arc  fighting  about.  It  is  no  good  to  compromise 
with  Austria  merely  in  order  to  detach  Austria  any  more 
than  it  would  be  to  compromise  with  Germany  in  order  to 
detach  Germany.  The  two  things  that  led  to  this  War  were 
the  existence  of  the  military  autocracies  and  the  existence  of 
Empires  based  on  oppressed  populations ;  unless  we  destroy 
both  these  causes  of  strife  we  shall  have  jnore  strife,  as  surely 
as  day  follows  night.  Bulgaria  has  surrendered  uncondi- 
tionally ;  Austria-Hungary,  too,  must  surrender  unpon- 
ditionally.  We  must  be  in  a  position  to  do  with  her  what 
they  think  just  ;  if  we  do  less  than  that  we  may  have  scored 
an  apparent  and  transient  win,  but  we  shall  not  have 
made  that  settlement  in  Europe  which  alone  can  justify  us 
to  our  dead  and  to  posterit}'. 

The  Election 

Since  we  last  wrote  about  the  prospects  of  a  General 
Election  a  slight  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
scene.  Lord  Rosebery  (supposed)  and  Mr.  Long — the 
latter  a  Minister — have  publicly  proclaimed  their  unwilUng- 
ness  to  contemplate  an  electoral  struggle  which  might  split 
the  country,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  expressed  the  opinion 
of  every  moderate  and  patriotic  man — Unionist,  Liberal,  or 
Socialist^in  the  country.  We  invite  our  readers  to  go 
where  they  ,will  and  ask  whom  they  will ;  we  affirm  that 
none  of  them  will  find  one  man  out  of  ten,  wliatever  his 
politics,  who  wants  a  General  Election  this  autumn.  That 
Mr.  George  has  some  inkling  of  this  may  be  deduced  from 
paragraphs  in  papers  friendly  to  him  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  never  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  is 
still  balanced  between  the  large  body  of  opinion  which  does 
not  want  an  election  and  the  (as  we  think  supposititious) 
large  body  of  opinion  which  wants  one.  An  election  on 
party  truce  lines  is  now  inconceivable  ;  and  in  any  case 
would  not  secure  that  regeneration  of  Parliament  which  the 
advocates  of  an  election  profess  to  want.  An  election  on 
any  other  lines  means  (i)  the  definition,  or  invention,  of  a 
line  of  demarcation  betvveen  parties  which  must  ine\'itably 
tend  to  intensify  differences  of  opinion  about  our  War  Aims, 
and  (2)  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the  Army  in  the 
field.  The  former  would  be  disastrous,,  and  the  latter  is,  to 
say  the  least,  undesirable.  People  talk  about  the  necessity 
of  letting  the  soldiers  express  their  views  ;  but  we  wonder 
what  they  would  say  to  a  poll  of  the  Army  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  an  election  ?  We  fear  that 
the  great  Allied  successes  in  the  field  may  encourage  Mr. 
George  to  snap  an  election,  a  "  Win-the-Almost-Won-\^'ar 
Election."  But  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  think  twice 
and  more  than  twice  before  imperilling  national  unity  and, 
incidentally,  stoking  the  fires  of  discontent  which  have  been 
glowing  so  menacingly  during  the  past  few  months. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

Opening  of  the  Main  Offensive 
The  First  Four  Blows 


IT  was  on  Thursday,  July  i8th,  that  the  tide  of  the  war 
was  turned.  It  was  upon  Thursday,  September  26th — 
exactly  ten  weeks  later  — that  the  great  battle  of  the 
West  opened.  The  interval  has  been  a  series  of  pre- 
liminaries :  preliminaries  upon  a  large  scale,  but  none 
the  less  preliminaries.  ' 

The  present  vast  series  of  actions  is  the  main  thing.  It  is 
not  necessarily  the  final  thing,  indeed  the  odds  are  against 
its  being  the  final  and  decisive  thing,  but  it  is  the  main  opera- 
tion for  which  all  the  rest  was  a  preface.  We  are  only  at  its 
origin.  I  write  this  on  the  dispatches  of  Sunday  night,  i.e., 
upon  the  news  only  of  the  first  four  days  :  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Four  successive  blows,  delivered  in 
time  and  place  so  that  the  opponent  should  be  compelled 
to  accept  battle  everywhere  under  conditions  of  inferiority. 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday.  First  the  blow  on 
the  Argonne  front,  then  the  turning  of  the  water  iront 
of  Cambrai  and  the  forcing  of  its  open  gate  between 
the  two  canals,  then  the  British  second  army,  with  the 
Belgians  far  in  the  north,  then  the  fourth  blow,  north  of 
St.  Quentin. 

I  will  take  these  four  great  actions  (which  are  closely 
inter-dependent  in  motive,  each  forming  part  of  one 
whole)  in  their  order. 

First,  let  us  appreciate  the  condition  of  the  front  before 
the  battle  was  delivered.  Not  immediately  before — it  is 
impossible  to  give  that  accurately,  because  the  enemy  was 
necessarily  trying  to  concentrate  southward  by  his  left 
where  he  knew  the  peril  lay  in  the  days  before  the  battle, 
and  therefore  the  account  I  am  about  to  make  does  not  apply 
to  the  very  last  moments  before  the  issue  was  joined.  But 
my  account  will  sufficiently  explain  why  the  battle  has  taken 
the  form  it  has. 

If  you  consider  only  the  front  between  the  Moselle  (which 
it  reaches  south  of  Paegny,  but  well  north  of  Pont-k- 
Mousson)  and  the  North  Sea,  you  are  dealing  with  ten 
German  .Armies,  and  a  portion  of  an  eleventh. 

These  ten  German  Armies  reading  from  the  sea  southward 
run  thus.     At  the  sea  end  opposite  the  Belgians  and  the  left 
of   General    Plumer's   second  British   Army^   you   have  the 
Fourth  German   Army  under  Arnim.     On  his  left  next  to 
the   south    following  past    Ypres   and   down   towards   Lille, 
opposite  the  remainder  of  General  Plumer's  Army,  you  have 
the   Sixth    German    Army   under    Quast.     Next   you   have, 
reaching  down   I   think  to  at  least  the  Cambrai-Bapaume 
road,  the  Seventeenth  Army,  Below's.    All  the  way  from  this 
point  to  the  Aisne  River,  that  is  doing  the  heavy  work  of 
resistance  to  the  great  pressure  of  the  last  few  weeks,  all 
the  way  from  south-west  of  Cambrai  to  Vailly  on  the  Aisne 
you    have    three    armies    in    their    order    from    the   north, 
the  army  of  Marwitz,  which  is  on  the  left  of   Below's,  and 
the  right  of  which  covers  Cambrai  from  the  southward.   Then 
you  have  Hutier's  Army,  which  did  most  of  the  work  in  the 
great  German  offensive  of  six  months  ago.     Then  you  have 
the  army  of  Carlowitz,  which  has  to  take  the  pre-  sure  of  Mangin 
and  cover  Laon.     This  last  set  of  armies  is  under  the  general 
command  of  Boehn,  and  is  known  as  the  Boehn  Group.     After 
the  Aisne  is  crossed  and  the  Taon  corner  of  the  great  German 
salient  is  turned,  you  come  to  the  army  which  is  commanded 
by  Eberhardt,  and  which  has  the  task  of   covering  most  of 
theChemin  des  Dames,  and  stretches  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rheims.    Then  right  across  the  Champagne,  from  near  Rheims 
to  the  Argonne  forest  you  have  the  two  armies  of   Murdra 
to  the  west  or  right,  and  of  Einem  to  the  left  or  east  up  to 
the  Argonne  forest  itself.     Within  the  .\rgonne  forest  there 
is  only  one  thoroughly  second-rate  corps,  the  Eighth,  which 
could  hardly  be  used  for  open  fighting  at  all.     I  do  not  know 
to  which  of  the  neighbouring. armies  it  is  attached.     After 
you  leave  the  Argonne  forest  and  begin  going  eastward  again, 
you  have  the  Fifth   Army,   which  stretches  round  Verdun 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Argonne  forest  to  the  Village  of 
Vaux.     The  Fifth  Army  stands  therefore  on  either  side  of 
the  Meuse.     Lastly  between  the  Meuse  and  the.  Moselle  is 
the  right  wing  of  yet  another  army,  the  body  under  Fuchs, 
which  covers  the  vital  railway  junction   of  Lon^uyon,  the 


Briey  iron  fields,  and  the  communications  through   Luxem- 
burg, Thionville  and  Lorraine. 

It  is  important  to  have  this  order  of  battle  clearly  in  mind. 
But  a  meie  enumeration  of  these,  units  would  give  a  very 
poor  impression  of  the  real  situation,  for  the  armies  differ 
very  much  among  themselves  in  density. 

In   the   sketch    I    have   appended   I    have   attempted   to ' 
indicate  in  the  most  elementary  fashion  this  difference  of 
density  as  it  stood,  not  immediately  before  the  battle,  but  quite 
recently. 
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The  first  two  armies  next  the  sea,  the  Fourth  and  Sixth, 
Arnim's  and  Quast's,  were  depleted.  Their  lines  were  thinly, 
held. 

The  next  in  order,  Below's,  had  few  men  on  its  right,  but 
was  organised  in  considerable  density  upon  its  centre  and 
left,  for  here  one  came  to  the  water-line  covering  Douai  and 
Cambrai — vital  junctions.  All  the  four  armies  succeeding, 
right  away  down  to  Rheims,  were  similarly  dense  formations. 
•My  readers  are  familiar  with  the  thesis  continually  main- 
tained in  these  p^es  that  the  Allied  Higher  Command  had 
deliberately  compelled  the  enemy  to  keep  up  this  heavy 
concentration  within  the  outermost  bend  of  his  great  salient,  . 
because  that  put  him  into  the  greatest  peril  at  what  is  his 
most  vulnerable  part,  the  south  and  east.  By  persistent  pres- 
sure endured  uninterruptedly  for  ten  weeks,  and  occupying 
the  enemy's  every  effort  from  Douai  right  away  to  Rheims, 
such  a  concentration  has  been  imposed  upon  the  Germans. 
After  Rheims,  going  eastward  across  the  Champagne,  one 
had  curiously  depleted  forces.  Murdra's  Army  was  stronger 
than  Einem  s,  but  it  was,  for  the  moment  at  least,  not  com- 
parable in  strength  to  those  upon  its  right,  and  Einem's,  in 
particular,  was  such  a  skeleton  that,  if  the  French  reports 
are  accurate,  only  f^ve  divisions  held  all  the  front  covered 
by  it.  It  was  the  same  beyond  Argonne.  The  whole  of 
that  great  sweep  round  Verdun  was  held  by  only  six  divisions 
from  the  Argonne  to  Vaux. 

With  this  distribution  of  the  enemy's  force  in  mind,  we 
can  perceive  the  idea  underlying  the  great  action  of  which 
the  first  four  days  are  now  before  us.  The  enemy  was  hur- 
riedly sending  men — such  men  as  he  could  spare — south- 
ward, against  a  blow  which  he  m\g\k  expect  anywhere  east 
and  south  of  Rheims.  He  had  already  succeeded  in 
strengthening  considerably  the  nearer  units,  those  of  Murdra 
and  Einem,  but  he  had  not  yet  brought  a  sufficient  covering 
east  of  Argonne  when  the  blow  was  launched  last  Thursday. 
That  blow  was  struck,  as  we  know,  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Suippe  River  to  the  Meuse,  a  front  of  about  forty  miles, 
bisected  into  two  almost  equal  divisions  by  the  narrow  belt 
of  the  Argonne  forest,  twenty  miles  of  the  front  being  to  the 
east  of  that  wood,  and  twenty  to  the  west.    The  twenty  to 
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the  west  wei"  faced  by  the  French  Fourth  Army  under 
Gouraud  ;  the  twenty  to  the  east  by  the  first  American 
Army  under  Liggett. 

Observe  wliat  happened.  From  the  first  launching  of 
the  infantry  at  dawn  of  last  Thursday,  the  26th,  after  an 
ample  preliminary  bombardment,  it  was  clear  that  the^ 
ftiffest  of  the  resistance  would  be  in  front  of  Gouraud  ;  and 
that  the  weakest  would  be  in  front  of  the  Americans,  because, 
as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  parts  of  the  line  nearest  to  the 
central  concentration  could  be  reinforced  quicker  than  those 
further  off  beyond  Argonne.  The  French,  therefore,  made 
an  advance  which  at  first  did  no  more  than  cover  the  deep 
outpost  defences,  almost  denuded  of  guns,  which  composed 
what  the  Germans  call  "the  fore-field"  of  the  new  method 
of  defence,  but  the  Americans  went  right  through,  taking 
a  crescent  of  country,  the  deepest  stretch  of  which  was  no 
less  than  seven  miles,  and  going  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brieulles. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  German  Command  on 
the  night  between  Thursday  and  Friday.  Here  is  the  huge 
great  bow  stretching  across  and  into  Northern  France  from 
the  sea  to  the  Moselle,  with  its  apex  upon  the  pivot  St.  Gobain 
and  Laon.  A  violent  attack  has  just  taken  place  upon  the 
left  or  south-eastern  tip  of  this  bend ;  and  that  attack,  if  it 
progresses,  especially  at  its  extreme  end  along  the  Meuse, 
will  threaten  in  a  very  few  miles  more  to  reach,  let  us  say,  the 
town  of  Dun  ;  and  if  it  reaches  the  town  of  Dun,  very  grave 
consequences  will  follow.  Why  will  very  grave  consequences 
follow  if  it  reaches,  I  do  not  say  the  precise  geographical 
point  of  Dun,  but  if  it  pushes  down  the  Meuse  sufficiently  to 
occupy  the  region  of  that  town  ?  Because  in  such  circum- 
stances the  German  line  on  the  far  side  of  the  river  would 
be  in  an  impossible  position.  It  would  be  thrusting  outwards 
in  a  local  salient  most  dangerous  for  the  defensive.  It  would 
have  to  be  retired.  But  if  you  retire  the  line  appreciably  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Meuse,  north-east  of  Verdun,  you  put  your 
vital  lateral  communication — the  railway  through  Longuyon — 
in  peril.  I  have  explained  in  previous  articles,  how  the 
Ardennes  forest  compels  the  Germans  in  France  and  Belgium 
to  depend  upon  two  separate  sheaves  of  communications  : 
one  through  Lorraine,  and  Luxemburg,  the  other  through 
Belgium.  I  have  further  explained  how  the  lateral  com- 
munication which  connects  these  two  sheaves  of  communica- 


tions is  the  railway  passing  in  front  of  the  Ardennes  countrj-, 
and  uniting  Metz  with  Mezieres,  and  on,  up,  with  Valen- 
ciennes and  Lille.  Longuyon  is  the  junction  where  the  last 
of  the  southern  communications  comes  in — the  line  through 
Luxemburg — and  if  either  Longuyon  Station  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood gets  under  close  fire,  the  German  armies  in  the 
West  are  virtually  divided  into  two  groups,  which  cannot 
mutually  support  each  other.  The  enemy,  therefore,  rightly 
thought  it  absolutely  vital  to  prevent  a  further  advance 
down  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Meuse.  He  brought  all 
tlue  men  he  possibly  could  down  there  to  stop  any  further 
American  a'dvance,'and  he  also  strengthened  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  though  with  less  anxiety,  the  less  important 
front  west  of  Argonne,  where  Gouraud  and  the  Fourth  French 
.'\miy  had  rather  the  task  of  holding  than  of  forcing  back : 
rather  the  duty  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  getting  men 
away  from  this  part  than  the  duty  of  pressing  it  as  though 
it  were  a  main  sector. 

The  enemy,  then,  is  occupied  all  that  Friday,  the  27th, 
in  preventing  the  bad  situation  which  has  developed  between 
the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse  from  getting  worse  ;  because  if 
it  gets  appreciably  worse,  his  line  beyond  the  Meuse  will 
have  to  go  back,  and  every  mile  it  goes  back  is  an  increasing 
threat  to  the  whole  of  the  armies  he  has  in  the  West. 

Now,  the  very  meaning  of  this  great  series  of  actions  is 
that  the  Allies  now  being  possessed  not  only  of  the  initiative, 
but  of  a  growing  superiority  in  number,  the  enemy,  whenever 
he  reinforces-  one  sector  which  has  been  put  in  peril,  must 
do  so  to  the  grave  disadvantage  of  another.  He  has  no 
general  reserve  left.  Though  he  is  quite  right  in  cohceiving 
that  the  American  advance  between  the  Argonne  and  Meuse 
was  an  absolutely  desperate  peril  which  must  be  warded  off 
at  all  costs,  yet  it  was  a"  grave  anxiety  to  him  whence  he 
should  borrow  men  in  order  to  stop  the  American  advance. 
He  must  have  borrowed  them  from  those  dense  formations 
in  his  centre.  Therefore,  it  is  that  on  the  second  day 
— Friday,  the  27th — you  get  the  second  great  and  sudden 
blow  delivered  by  the  British  against  the  junction  of  Cambrai. 

The  importance  of  Cambrai  has  been  insisted  upon  too 
often  in  these  columns  to  need  repetition.  It  is  a  junction 
of  roads  and  railways  upon  which  the  existing  German  line 
between  the  Scarpe  and  Oise  depends.  As  we  know,  there  is 
a  water  defence  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  invulnerable 
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against  tanks,  stretching  all  the  way  from  in  front  of  Douai, 
on  the  Scarpa  River,  to  Marquion,  including  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  way  the  deep  ditcli  full  of  mud  where  it  was  not 
fuU  of  water,  of  the  Canal  du  Nord.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Marquion  to,  say,  Gonnlieu  was  what  may  be  called  the 
gate  of  Cambrai,  a  stretch  of  some  miles  without  water 
defence.  Here,  under  the  necessity  of  defending  his  junction 
at  Cambrai,  the  enemy  was  massed  in  especial  strength.' 
Here  it  was  that  the  British  broke  through.  The  canal  was 
crossed  by  a  great  combination  of  ingenuity  (tanks  passing 
over  the  backs  of  tanks)  and  courage.  AH  the  German 
defences  were  over-run  that  day,  and  the  morrow  the  out- 
skirts of  Cambrai  were  reached  and  the  water  defence  coming 
after  the  gap  (which  is  the  Canal  of  the  Scheldt),  was  also 
crossed,  in  spite  of  its  great  breadth  ;  not  only  was  Cambrai 
thus  put  out  of  action  as  a  junction  of  roads  and  railways, 
but  the  two  canals  had  been  proved  vulnerable  to  attack, 
and  all  the  water  defence  to  the  north  along  the  Valley  of 
the  Agache  was  turned.  The  British  were  right  behind  it 
by  Sunday  night,  and  it  cannot  be  held  much  longer.  But 
when  it  goes,  another  junction  goes  too — the  junction  of 
Douai. 

Such  was  the  second  blow. 

Now  put  yourself  again  in  the  shoes  of  the  enemy's 
High  Command  and  see  how  things  stand  on  the  second 
night  of  this  vast  battle,  Friday  night. 

Two  sectors  are  heavily  engaged  and  are  demanding  all 
the  men  you  can  send  them.  The  absolutely  vital  sector 
between  Argonne  and  the-  Meuse  (including  its  "tail"  west 
of  Argonne,  where  the  French  are  keeping  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  your  forces  engaged)  and  the  sector  of  Cambrai, 
which,  though  not  vital  to  the  very  life  of  all  your  armies, 
as  is  the  Meuse  Valley,  but  vital  at  least  to  the  line  which 
you  are  hoIcUng  so  desperately  between  Douai  and  St.  Quentin, 
and  from  which  you  fear  to  retire  lest  the  retirement,  in  face 
of  such  strong  pressure,  should  be  disastrous.  You  must 
draw  up  something  to  try  to  save  Cambrai  if  it  can  be  saved. 
Where  are  you  to  get  this  new  reinforcement  from  ?  You 
have  no  great  general,  reserve.  You  weaken  one  of  your 
remaining  strong  sectors  to  the  south.  Perhaps  you  take 
men  from  near  St.  Quentin,  or  perhaps  from  the  St.  Gobain 
pivot.  But  you  cannot  have  your  men  everywhere  at  once, 
and,  while  you  have  depleted  your  old  strength  in  the  centre, 
you  have  left  the  north,  that  is  your  right  wing,  the  two 
armies  of  Quast  and  Arnim,  the  skeleton  weak  things  they 
have  been  so  long. 

Hence  the  third  blow  upon  the  third  day  of  the  battle, 
(so  regular  and  exact  is  the  scheme  !).  That  third  blow 
comes  with  full  force  upon  a  Saturday  morning  against  the 
two  armies  holding  the  northern  end  near  the  sea  and  they 
give  way.  It  is  a  complete  sweep.  The  Belgians  upon  the 
left,  the  British  Second  Army  upon  the  right,  go  forward  to 
a  surprising  depth,  and  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
apparently — or,  at  any  rate,  within  the  first  thirty-six 
hours — they  are  over  all  the  ridges,  even  Passchendaale 
itself,  and  on  the  second  day  are  on  ground  which  no  Allied 
soldier  has  trodden  as  a  free  man  since  1914.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  this  surprising  success  has  actually  crossed  the 
Menin-Roulers  road. 

Now  put  yourself  in  the  shoes  of  that  enemy  Higher  Com- 
mand upon  the  night  of  the  third  day — that  is,  upon  Satur- 
day night  last.  Is  he  going  to  let  all  the  front  defending 
Belgium  go  to  pieces  ?  Even  if  he  must  retire,  is  he  not 
compelled  to  see  that  the  line  upon  which  he  retires  shall  be 
strong  ?  Of  course,  he  is.  Therefore,  he  must  find  men  to 
reinforce  the  north. 

The  problem  is  now  getting  very  acute  indeed.  I  say  again 
he  cannot  have  his  men  everywhere.  In  prisoners  alone  he  has 
lost  since  Thursday  morning  something  like  50,000  men,  and 
heaven  knows  what  in  killed  and  wounded.  But  the  north 
must  be  reinforced  somehow  ;  the  only  place  left  from  which 
to  get  those  reinforcements  is  the  remaining  quiet  sector  of 
the  centre.  There  has  not  yet  been  heavy  fighting  south  of 
that  Cambrai  gate  which  he  lost  two  days  before.  There 
are  still  important  forces  in  the  southern  or  St.  Quentin 
portion  of  what  used  to  be  called  "The  Hindenburg  Line." 
There  is  the  left  of  Marwitz  and  the  whole  of  Hutier  still  able 
to  furnish  from  the  reserves  of  their  sectors  men  for  the  north. 

Hence  the  fourth  blow,  upon  the  fourth  day. 

The  dawn  of  Sunday  last,  September  29th,  the  last  quiet 
sector,  that  between  St.  Quentin  and  the  Cambrai  gate,  was 
attacked  by  British  and  American  troops  with  the  utmost 
violence.  The  Scheldt  Canal  was  again  crossed  in  the  lower 
part  at"  Bellenglise,  and  to  the  left  of  this  village  wliere  the 
canal  goes  underground  in  a  tunnel,  where  there  is  a  belt 
therefore  without  water  defence,  and  where  tlie  strongest 
type  of  artificial  work  was  necessary,  the  Americans  upon 
that  open  front  of  5,000  yards  equally  broke  those  defences. 


At  the  time  of  writing,  the  heavy  battle  in  this  sector  is  still 
proceeding,  and  of  its  further  advance  we  as  yet  know  nothing. 
There,  then,  is  the  scheme  of  these  great  four  days.  They 
have  been  essentially  a  series  of  strategical  operations  :  the 
enemy  first  compelled  to  strengthen  hurriedly  as  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  the  Meuse  Valley.  The  moment  he  has  with- 
drawn men  elsewhere  for  that  purpose,  the  next  blow  in  the 
second  most  vital  spot,  Cambrai,  the  second  weakening  of 
his  line  elsewhere,  to  save  Cambrai  if  it  be  possible  :  then, 
the  thircj  blow  where  he  has  been  compelled  to  leave  a  very 
depleted  body  in  the  north,  and  on  the  great  success  of  that 
third  blow,  followed  as  it  probably  was  by  a  further  depletion 
in  the  centre.  A  fourth  blow,  striking  at  that  centre,  and 
carrying  its  line. 

TJie  enemy  is  now  suffering,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale  and 
with  no  prospect  of  coming  recruitments,  precisely  what  the 
Allies  suffered  in  March,  April,  and  May,  when  they  were 
hurrying  their  rapidly  dwindling  reserve  now' here,  now 
there,  never  knowing  where  the  next  blow  would  fall,  and 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  finding  the  men  to  prevent  local 
ruptures  of  the  line. 

But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  without  that  detestable 
note  of  boasting  which  is  the  ruin  of  military  study,  there  is 
this  vast  difference  between  those  days  and  these.  In  those 
days  the  Germans  had  not  one  definite  strategical  mind. 
They  did  not  pursue  one  definite  strategical  plan.  They  did 
not  think  with  unity.  They  did  not  concentrate  with  that 
"fundamental  brain  work,"  which  is  perhaps  more  essential 
in  the  military  art  than  in  any  other,  though  in  every  art  it 
is  of  supreme  necessity.  Any  man  can  see  for  himself  to-day 
upon  the  map  that  what  has  happened  in  these  four  days 
is  the  unrolling  of  a  steady  and  majestic  strategical  con- 
ception. No  one  can  say  that  of  the  two  sporadic  blows 
which  followed  the  great  German  offensive  in  March,  the 
blow  north  of  the  Oise,  followed  by  the  blow  against  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  a  month  later.  The  German  efforts  were 
disconnected,  were  gambles.  They  almost  succeeded,  but 
not  quite. 

The  German  efforts  demanded  intervals  of  weeks  and 
were  not  consecutive.  They  did  not  play  into  each  other's 
hands.  This  great  action  is  consecutive  and  articulate  in 
every  part. 

I  will  conclude  by  noting  certain  details  of  the  last  four 
days,  which  are  of  great  local  interest.  First  note  the  import- 
ance of  Montfaucon  captured  by  Americans  in  their  first 
advance  between  the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  of  contours  illustrates  its  value.  It  is  the 
dominating  observation  post  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
But  that  is  only  one  interest  attached  to  it.     It  is  clear  that 
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such  a  point  would  not  have  been  lost  by  the  enemy  if  he  could 
possibly  have  held.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  hold  it,  but 
allowed  it  to  be  turned  from  cither  side  and  surrounded,  is 
the  main  proof  of  the  surprise  he  suffered  in  this  sector. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  will  draw  attention  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  local  action  fought  last  Sunday  by  the  French 
just  east  of  the  Argonne,  when  (only  at  the  expense  of  very 
heavy  fighting)  they  seized  the  height  called  Mount  Cuvelet. 
There  was  no  necessity  to  go  far  forward  in  this  sector  at  all. 
It  is  obviously  a  containing  sector,  but  the  possession  of 
Cuvelet  Hill  is  essential  even  to  holding  ;  for,  as  the  sketch 
appended  will  show,  Cuvelet  Hill  commands  the  whole  of 
the  Aire  Valley.     So  long  as  the  enemy  had  it,  the  French 
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could  not  see  northward.  Now  the  French  have  got  it 
they  can  look  right  away  for  miles  and  see  everything  that 
goes  on  by  the  road  and  the  railway  of  the  valle}'  where  the 
Germans  are  based  on  Vouziers. 

The  third  detail  is  that  of  the^  Cambrai  gate.     It  will  be 
seen  in  further  detail  in  the  accohipanying  sketch  what  the 


advance  to  the  outskirts  of  Cambrai  means.  First  note  the 
network  of  roads  which  all  meet  in  the  town.  Next,  the 
railways,  particularly  the  main  railway  from  Cambrai  towards 
Douai  and  the  main  road  thither,  which  has  been  the  German 
lateral  communication  here  for  years.  Ne.xt  observe  how 
the  two  water  defences  have  been  turned  by  the  Britisli 
success  in  forcing  the  gate  between  them.  The  crossing  over 
the  broad  Scheldt  Canal  at  Marcoing  has  turned  the  water 
obstacle,  while  the  advance  right  up  to  the  Cambrai-Douai  road- 
has  wholly  the  water  obstacle  to  the  north — that  is,  the  Valley 
of  the  Agache,  and  therefore  the  principal  defence  of  Douai. 

The  campaign  in  Mesopotamia  seems  for  the  moment  to 
have  entered  a  political  stage.  It  seems  as  though  the  role 
of  the  armies  might  terminate.  The  Struma  road  is  not  yet 
reached  or  cut  but  it  is  threatened,  the  two  portions  of  the 
Bulgarian  forces  are  certainly  cut  quite  apart  one  from  the 
other.  Of  the  sixteen  divisions  which  Bulgaria  had  in  line, 
ten  at  least  have  suffered  the  blows  of  these  last  great  actions. 

The  complete  triumph  in  Palestine  has  given  us  in  the  course 


of  the  week  sundry  further  details.  We  now  know  that  every 
gun  has  been  captured  and  nearly  every  man.  A  complete 
total  of  50,000  of  the  total  Turkish  forces  under  arms,  some 
200,000,  one  quarter  has  disappeared.  It  should  be  noted 
how  very  weak  are  the  Turkish  Divisions  at  present.  Eight 
divisions  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  fur- 
nished less  than  20,000  bayonets  !  That  is,  the  average  of 
the  division  was  little  more  than  2,000  bayonets  strong. 
Of  the  seven  Turkish  armies,  three  have  disappeared.  The 
first  will  certainly  be  kept  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantino])le  for  pohtical  reasons.  Another,  the  Fifth,  barely 
more  than  the  skeleton  army,  is  also  kept  for  political  reasons 
in  Asia  Minor.  There  remains  the  strong  army  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Si.xth  in  front  of  the  British  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  the  stiiking  power  of  the  Turkish  Army  has 
ceased  to  be.  The  Germans  talk  of  reinforcing  both  the 
Bulgarians  and -Turkey.  They  have  no  one  to  send  but 
what  they  can  spare  from  the  few  divisions  with  Mackensen, 
and  these  cannot  turn  the  tables. 


Postscript,  Tuesday  morning. — The  dispatches  of  Monday, 
which  arrive  as  we  go  to  press,  add  little  to  the  general  review 
of  the  battle,  though  they  confirm  that  nature  in  it  which 
we  have  described,  to  wit,  that  it  is  essentially  a  series  of 
actions  compelling  the  enemy,  whose  general  reserve  is 
virtually  exhausted,  to  move  troops  back  and  forth  in  support 
of  threatened  sections  of  his  line  one  after  the  other.  The 
increasing  numerical  superiority  of  the  Alhes  forbids  him 
to  make  good  depletion  over  the  whole  line.  When  he 
borrows  from  one  apparently  quiet  sector  to  relieve  another 
which  is  heavily  menaced,  the  quiet  sector  thus  rendered 
thin  is  at  once  attacked  and  yields.  See,  for  instance,  what 
has  happened  in  the  north  :  General  Plumer  and  the  Belgians 
upon  his  left  having  made  that  astonishing  rapid  advance 
last  Saturday  and  Sunday  ;  and  the  Britisli  Second  Army 
having  actually  cut  the  road  and  railway  between  Menin 
and  Roulers,  wliich  is  also  the  main  line  between  Lille  and 
Ostend,  everything  to  the  north  of  the  advance,  including 
a  part  of  Ostend  itself,  was  in  the  gravest  peril.  The  Ger- 
mans were  absolutely  compelled  to  reinforce  here.  When 
they  first  suffered  the  attack  they  had^had  to  meet  it  in  the 
centre  with  only  three  divisions — the  13th  of  Reserve,  and 
nth  and  12th  Bavarians  ;  that  centre  gave  way  altogether 
westwards  of  Ypres.  Just  as  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  stop  the  American  push  at  Argonne  and  the  Meuse, 
so  it  was  a  matter  as  vital  to  check  this  astonishingly  rapid 
advance  near  the  sea.  But  the  enemy  cannot  be  everywhere 
at  once  ;  his  attempt  to  reinforce  the  north  leads  to  a  break 
north  of  St.  Oufentin.  It  is  an  important  move  which  has 
carried  the  British  and  Americans  right  beyond  the  original 
line  by  some  5,000  yards,  and,  what  is  most  important,  has 
begun  the  outlianking  of  St.  Quentin.  Meanwhile,  on  Monday 
morning,  yet  another  blow  was  launched  west  of  Rheirns. 

It  is  true  that  the  enemy  has  organised  his  defences  in 
depth  very  thoroughly,  but  mere  organisation  in  defence, 
mere  material  objects,  mean  nothing  without  men,  and  the 
trial  to  which  he  is  now  subjected  is  a  trial  due  to  his  increas- 
ing numerical  inferiority. 

Whether  we  shall  be  able  to  put  him  to  a  still  more  severe 
ordeal  by  utilising  the  new  front  open  to  us  from  the  Balkans 
only  time  can  show,  and  the  materials  for  judgment  are  not 
at  our  disposition.  They  depend  upon  the  numbers  we 
have  available,  the  supplies  from  oversea  by  very  lengthy 
communications,  and  the  rolling-stock  and  condition  of  the 
roads  as  well.  We  must  not  talk  as  though  the  possession 
of  Bulgaria  was  equivalent  to  the  presence  of  great  arrriies 
upon  the  Danube.  It  is  not  enough  to  open  the  door  ;  we 
must  have  some  one  to  go  through  the  door.  But,  at  least, 
we  can  hope  that  the  mainland  communications  in  Con- 
stantinople will  be  cut,  and  for  the  rest  we  must  wait. 

Though  I  do  not  usually  allude  to  such  tilings  in  these 
columns,  1  think  I  owe  it  to  my  readers  to  point  out  that 
here  was  it  first  said,  just  on  three  years  ago  when  Bulgaria 
joined  our  enemies,  that  Bulgaria  also  would  be  the  first  of 
our  enemies  to  defeat  their  cause.  Military  prophecy  is  a 
folly,  and  we  have  never  indulged  in  it.  Political  prophecy 
is  more  possible,  and  in  this  case  we  were  wise  to  have  under- 
taken it. 
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The  Unbeaten  Submarine:   By  Arthur  Pollen 


IN  the  last  two  months  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
military  situation  at  once  so  sudden  and  so  great  that 
there  is  a  tenjptation  to  believe  that  we  need  concern 
ourselves  with  nothing  except  the  supply  of  men  and 
arms,  so  that  the  good  work,  so  gloriously  begun,  may 
be  quickly  and  triumphantly  ended.  But  if  we  are  to  keep  a 
balanced  view  of  the  wax,  we  must  try  to  escape  from  the 
glamour  of  our  recent  and  rapid  successes,  and  remind  our- 
selves that,  after  all,  our  operations  in  France,  Palestine, 
and  in  Bulgari?  are  conditioned  by  our  command  of  our  sea 
communications.  There  is,  perhaps,  little  danger  of  our 
forgetting  this,  for  the  enemy,  at  any  rate,  makes  no  secret 
to  his  own  people  that  all  hope  of  victory  by  land-fighting 
is  abandoned,  and  that  it  is  to  the  U-boat  alone  that  he  still 
looks  for  that  final  blow  which  will  make  the  Powers  encom- 
passing him  desist  from  attack  and  grant  the  peace  he  so 
sorely  needs.  We  are  inclined  to  treat  the  enemy's  boasts 
as  being  just  as  vain  as  his  threats,  and  to  do  so  without 
e.xamination.  And,  indeed,  if  we  go  into  the  particulars  of 
this  particular  threat,  an  examination  of  the  available  figures 
seems  to  show  conclusively  that  the  U-boat  campaign  has, 
for  some  months  now,  ceased  to  afford  any  real  basis  for 
German  hopes.  Yet  the  examination  is  worth  making,  not 
to  prove  in  detail  what  we  already  know  to  be  generally  true, 
but  first,  to  obtain  an  index  as  to  the  enemy's  intentions,  and, 
next,  to  find,  if  we  can,  not  only  the  best  method  of  thwarting 
these,  but  of  turning  the  position  to  his  greater  discomfiture 
by  using  tlie  results  of  this  examination  for  an  attack  on  his 
already  tottering  moral. 

It  was  noted  here  a  fortnight  ago  that  Germany's  final 
attempt  to  win  on  land  was  founded  on  the  two'  suppositions 
that  her  campaign  at  sea  had  so  weakened  the  French  and 
British  armies  that,  once  the  forces  released  on  the  Eastern 
front  could  be  picked  and  trained  for  the  task,  a  decisive 
victory  was  possible,  and  that  no  American  army,  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  redeem  the  situation  for  the  Allies,  could  be 
landed  in  France,  in  view  of  the  attrition  which  the  world's 
shipping  had  undergone.  And  it  seemed  a  somewhat  startling 
proof  that  the  enemy's  hopes  had  all  been  sea  hopes,  that  on 
realising  their  disappointment  in  the  third  >veek  in  July,  he 
at  once  recognised  the  failure,  not  as  a  military,  but  as  a 
naval  failui'e,  and  so  dismissed,  not  Hindenburg  or  Luden- 
dorff,  but,  first,  von  Holtzendorff,  and  then  von  Capelle. 

The  Disillusionment  of  Germany 

It  is  important  to  keep  these  points  in  view,  because  t^iey 
show  that  the  German  Higher  Command  actually  was 
deceived  over  the  position  at  sea,  and  is,  therefore  to  the 
e-xtent  of  this  disillusionment,  already  demoralised.  This 
gives  us  a  clue  as  to  whether  propaganda  work  would  be 
effective,  even  if  it  stood  alone.  But  the  proceedings  before 
the  Main  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  confirm  the  position 
for  us  in  a  very  striking  manner.  For  now  the  new  naval 
regime  has  spoken.  Von  Hertling's  words  followed  the 
precedent  already  set  for  him  by  the  military  leaders.  "  The 
attack  has  failed,  but  the  defence  is  impregnable.  The 
situation  is  serious,  but  gives  no  ground  for  deep  depression. 
The  iron  wall  in  the  West  cannot  be  broken.  The  U-boat 
is  slowly  but  surely  fulfilling  its  task."  All  this  was,  so  to 
speak,  in  common  form.  But  when  the  spokesman  of 
Scheer's  new  administration  joined  in  to  give  "  verisimiHtude 
to  an  otherwise  bald  and  unconvincing  tale,"  he  had  to  go 
a  great  deal  furtlier.  The  governing  facts  of  the  situation, 
he  said,  were  that  the  U-boat  was  sinking  more  cargo  space 
than  could  be  built  ;  that  the  tonnage  requirements  of 
Germany's  enemies,  both  military  and  economic,  were  rising 
day  by  day  ;  that  the  U-boats  were  increasing  in  numbers. 
The  German  Navy  always  had  been  and  was  still  convinced 
that  this  was  the  sole  means  by  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
could  be  brought  to  reason.  The  position,  then,  was  good  ; 
but  it  would  be  still  better  "  if  the  U-boat  war  and  its  immense 
•concomitant  effects  upon  the  life  of  Germany's  opponents 
could  be  generally  utUerstood  by  the  German  people."  The 
whole  thing  is,  of  course,  a  last  desperate  effort  to  bolster  up 
■civilian  courage  and  resolution.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  either  von  Hertling  or  the  Admiralty  Staff  can  believe 
a  word  of  what  they  say.  And  Mr.  Schwab  is  quite  justified 
in  calling  the  Imperial  Chancellor  the  "damned  liar"  that 
he  is.  ; 

But  we. can  hardly  leave  it  at  this.  It  is  surely  worth 
while  giving  chapter  and  verse  to  show  the  actual  state  of 
things.     Now,  this  is  exactly  what  the  Allied  Governments 


do  not  do.  We  get  a  great  deal  of  infonpation  ;  indeed.  ^1 
the  information  that  is  actually  necessary.  But  it  is  nowhere 
given  out  in  a  graphic  or  tabular  form,  so  that  the  position, 
as  a  whole,  is  made  immediately  plain.  Thus,  in  one  day 
in  the  month  we  get  a  return  of  the  ships  lost  from  all  causes 
in  the  previous  month.  But  the  return  does  not  distinguish 
between  marine  losses  and  submarine  and  mine  losses,  thoufeh 
from  time  to' time  we  are  told,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  AugiTst 
return,  that  the  marine  losses  are  unduly  high,  and  losses  oy 
enemy  action  actually  less  in  August  than  they  were  ^in 
June.  There  can  surely  be  no  reason  for  not  giving  the 
exact  figures,  if  the  broad  facts  can  be  generally  com- 
municated. Witliout  these,  no  exact  estimate  of  our  counter- 
campaign  is  possible.  Then,  on  another  day  in  the  month 
we  have  a  second  return  giving  the  tonnage  of  the  ships 
completed.  But  the  only  official  figure  published  in  this 
country  is  that  for  British  ships.  The  American  figure;  is 
published  in  the  United  States,  but  only  creeps  into  the 
British  newspapers  as  a  news  item  that  stands  by  itself, 
and  very  few  people  take  the  trouble  to  compare  these 
figures,  month  by  month,  or  to  add  these  totals  together 
and  compare  them  with  the  losses.  Tlie  fact  seems  to  be 
that  we  proceed  in  this  matter  exactly  as  we  did  at  the  end 
of  the  month  of  March,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  situation 
was  extraordinarily  unsatisfactorj-.  For  1917  had  ended 
with  a  sharp  drop  in  the  rate  of  loss,  and  a  still  sharper  rise 
in  the  rate  of  replacement.  But  in  January  and  February 
the  loss-curve  fell  very 'little  and  the  production-curve  fell 
shockingly.  It  is  no  wonder  if,  in  March,  the  Governments 
began  to  repent  of  their  publicity,  and  determined  first  of 
all  to  hold  up  the  weekly  returns  of  losses  and,  next,  to  issue 
all  the  figures  so  as  to  make  them  mean  as  little  as  possible. 
But  at  th-  end  of  May  the  whole  situation  was  changed. 
The  replacement-curve  cut  the  loss-curve,  and  in  the  last 
three  months  there  has  been  a  net  gain  in  the  world's  tonnage. 
The  fact  that  the  curves  had  crossed  became  generally 
known. 

Increased  Losses,  Decreased  Output 

But  even  now,  though  the  critical  point  was  passed  three 
months  ago,  there  is  no  official  set  of  figures  to  show  Where 
we  stand.  Two  facts  only  seem  to  stick  in  the  public  mind. 
While  the  July  losses  showed  a  marked  increase  over  June, 
August  has  now  passed  July  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  dinned 
into  us  at  every  turn  that  the  rate  of  British  shipbuilding 
becomes,  month  by  month,  increasingly  disappointing.  In 
March  we  were  told  that  we  ought  to  build  at  least  1,800,600 
tons  this  year,  and  attain  a  rate  of  three  million  tons  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  To  reach  the  first  figure  we  ought  to 
have  maintained  a  steady  165,000  tons  a  month,  whereas, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  have  in  eight  months  reached  this  figure 
only  once.  The  public,  therefore,  is  left  with  the  impression 
that  the  menace  of  attrition  is  far  greater  than  it  is.  Now, 
when  you  get  the  German  Government  proclaiming  its 
continued  faith  in  the  U-boat  as  an  agency  that  can  stop 
our  pushing  our  attack  to  the  point  of  victory,  when  we 
have  to  admit  that  its  claim  to  the  possession  of  a  laEger 
number  of  submarines  than  ever  is  well  founded,  and  when 
we  see  the  losses  actually  increasing,  and  are  told,  on  the  top 
of  all  this,  that  our  shipbuilding  is  a  failure,  is  it  surprising 
that  very  confused  inferences  are  drawn,  and  that  qyite 
unnecessary  encouragement  is  given  to  the  enemy  just  when 
he  needs  it  most  ? 

If  the  present  system  has  been  persisted  in  with  the  hope 
of  frightening  the  shipbuilders  into  greater  efforts,  it  siirely 
has  not  succeeded,  for  on  the  Clyde,  at  least,  strikes  are 
going  forward  as  merrily  as  ever.  I  suggest,  therefore,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  tell  not 
only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth  ;  and  not  only  to  tell  it, 
but  to  put  it  in  a  form  which  will  be  both  intelligible  and 
convincing.  And,  as  an  essay  in  this  direction,  I  submit 
the  following  diagram  and  tables,  which  put  together  the 
only  facts  available  to  ais  from  the  public  figures,  viz.,  the 
monthly  losses  and  the  monthly  replacements  made  by 
British  and  American  yards  during  the  last  eight  months. 
In  this  diagram  the  line  A  (in  solid  black)  shows  the  losses 
month  by  month  during  the  year  ;  B  (the  dotted  line)  gives 
the  tonnage  replaced  by  the  British  and  American  yards  ; 
C  (the  dot-and-dash  line)  shows  the  net  losses  from  January 
to  May,  'and  then  the  net  gains  during  the  three  succeeding 
months.  The  arrows  A,  B,  C,  on  the  left  of  the  diagram, 
show  the  average  monthly  loss  for  the  last  quarter  of  1917  ; 
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and  the  arrows  on  the  right,   the  corresponding  averages 
for  the  last  three  months  under  review. 
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Expressed  in  tabular  form,  the  figures  are  as  follows 


Losses  for  eight  months,  Jan-Aug.   .  . 
Replacements  for  eight  months,   J  an. -Aug. 

Net  loss 

Losses  for  five  months,  Jan.-May     . . 
Replacements  for  five  months,  Jan.-May     . . 

Net  loss 

Replacements  for  three  months,  June- Aug. 
Losses  for  three  months,  June- Aug. 

Net  gain 


2,758,000 
2,304,000 

454,000 

1,825,000 
1,176,000 

649,000 

1,120,000 
925,000 

195,000 


From  the  above  diagram  and  table  the  following  conclu- 
sions are  fairly  obvious.  There  has  been  a  fairly  steady 
decline  in  losses.  The  year  1917  ended  with  a  monthly  rate 
of  loss  of  about  420,000  tons.  The  last  three  months  show  a 
rate  of  only  just  over  300,000  tons.  It  seems  to  show  that  the 
art  of  defence  has  been  advanced,  just  as  the  machinery  of 
defence  has  been  extended.  The  replacement  curve,  B,  is 
not  so  satisfactory.  The  rate  of  building  has  increased  from 
310,000  tons  a  month,  at  which  it  stood  for  the  last  quarter 
of  last  year,  to  37o,'ooo — the  mean  of  June,  July,  and  August. 
This  is  bad,  because  the  last  three  months  of  1917  showed 
an  advance  of  100,000  tons  a  month  over  the  preceding 
quarter,  whereas  at  the  end  of  eight  months  we  now  only 
show  an  advance  of  60,000  tons  a  month.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  was  not  till  June  that  the  rate  of  building  this  year  passed 
the  rate  of  the  close  of  last  year.  And  but  for  the  decline  in 
losses  there  would  be  no  net  gain  in  the  world's  shipping  at  all. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  the  British  returns  that  are  most  dis- 
appointing in  this  matter.  The  following  table  shows  the 
actual  production  of  gross  tons  of  completed  shipping  for 
the  two  countries  during  the  last  ei§ht  months : 

1918 
January.  . 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

July      

August  . . 

1.374.534  1,029,869 
From  this  it  appears  that  from  January  to  May  the  United 
States  only  produced  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand 
greater  tonnage  than  did  this  country  ;  but  that  in  June, 
July,  and  August  the  Americans  produced  nearly  320,000 
tons  more.  Indeed,  the  only  satisfactory  part  of  this  table 
is  the  recent  rise  in  the  American  production.  It  has  not 
slipped  back  once,  and  seems  to  be  advancing  to  that  produc- 
tion of  400,000  tons  a  month  which  Mr.  Schwab's  reorganisa- 
tion of  last  December  appeared  to  make  possible.  If  there 
were  no  change  in  the  present  rate  of  loss,  and  if  the  British 
production  could  be  brought  up  to  200,000  and  the  Americans 
to  400,000  tons,  there  would  be  a  net  gain  of  300,000  tons  a 
month  :  a  state  of  things  that  would  bring  the  world's  ship- 
ping back  to  where  it  was  jn  1914  in  less  than  a  year's  time. 
For,  as  we  may  remember,  from  the  March  return,  the  net 
loss  to  the  end  of  last  year  was  2,632,297  tons,  which,  added 
to  the  net  loss  of  this  year,  gives  the  present  shortage  of 
3,115,859  tons.  ^ 

But  we  should,  of  course,  be  lookmg  at  the  submarine 
campaign  from  a  totally  wrong  angle  if  we  proposed  to  rest 
content  with  the  losses  remaining  at  the  present  figure,  and 
relied  only  on  replacement  for  dealing  with  this  menace  not 
only  to  the  present   military  position,   but  to  the  world's 


United 

United 

States. 

Kingdom. 

64,795 

58,568 

117,601 

100,038 

117.145 

161,674 

163,050 

"1,533 

194,464 

197.274 

201,425 

134.159 

255.025 

141,948 

261,029   • 

124,675 

economic  future.  It  is  far  more  important  that  the  attack 
on  shipping  should  be  prevented  than  that  the  attack,  when 
made,  should  be  thw;irted.  With  the  military  position  as 
it  stood  in  March,  and  in  the  subsequent  four  months,  the 
problem  of  the  moment  was  to  bring  American  troops  to 
France,  and  to  bring  them  without  loss. 

The  Need  of  an  Offensive  Policy 

But  the  campaign  cannot  be  left  in  this  position  for  two 
reasons.  First,  we  do  not  know  that  defensive  measures 
alone  will  keep  our  losses  to  their  present  figure.  The  Germans 
claim,  and  we  admit,  an  achieved  and  growing  'increase  in 
their  submarine  forces.  Skill  must  increase  vvitli  experience, 
so  that  we  have  straight  off  two  factors  tending  to  higher 
efi&ciency.  Add  to  these  that  never  has  Germany's  necessity 
for  success  at  sea  been  greater  than  it  is  now.  The  Govern- 
merit  is  pledged  to  it.  It  is  admittedly  their  only  hope.  A 
new  naval  command  has  been  substituted,  and  the  public 
have  been  told  that  its  special  mission  is  to  continue,  and, 
indeed  redouble,  the  particular  form  of  sea  attack  on  which 
our  enemy  has  relied  for  victory.  So  far,  then,  w;  the  German 
command  can  control  the  situation,  necessity  and  its  public 
pledges  drive  it  inexorably  along  a  very  definite  course. 

But  can  the  enemy  command  control  the  position  ?  Is  he 
sure  of  the  hioral  of  his  submarine  crews  ?  The  commanders 
may  be  resolute  enough,  but'  there  are  ominous  rumours  that 
the  Kaiser's  recent  appearance  at  Kiel  was  made  necessary  by 
the  same  cause  that  elicited  his  bombastic  and  blasphemous 
speech  at  Essen.  If  he  addressed  the  U-boat  crews  at  Kiel 
because  he  thought  their  courage  \yas  going,  then  it  is  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  it  is  not  primarily  the  convoy,  but 
our  active  offensive  that  has  been  the  main  agent  in  whittling 
that  courage  away.  The  publication  of  the  list  of  U-boat 
commanders  killed,  captuted,  and  interned,  has  done  its  work. 
And  this  is  the  psychological  moment  for  resuming  extensive 
and  vigorous  measures  of  aggression.         Arthur  Pollen. 


The  Battle  of  St.  Quentin  1557 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  St.  Quentin  at  the  present  moment, 
it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  first  battle  which  was  fought  in 
that  place  over  350  years  ago. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  MSS.  of  William  Bray,  the 
antiquarian  and  author  of  Manning  and  Bray's  "  History  of 
Surrey."  The  original  MSS.  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Reginald  Bray. 

"At  Stoke  Dabemon  there  was  a  three-quarter  length 
of  the  second  Lord  (Bray)  with  this  inscription  : 

'^TATIS    SEViE    XXIIII. 

John  Lord  Bray  a  paragon  in  Coorte,  and  of  sweet  en- 
tertainment he  dyed  AFTER  his  return  from  the 
wining  of  QVNTYNES  at  the  age  of  36  A°.D  IIII 
1557.'  He  married  Anne  daughter  of  George  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  what  year  has  not  been  found,  but  she 
was  his  wife  on  the  22nd  June  1556  at  which  time  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  as  appears  by  a  letter 
written  by  one  of'  the  Earl's  servants  to  the  Countess. 
He  says  'At  my  lady's  coming  to  London  my  Lord 
Bray  was  in  close  prison  at  the  Flete  and  the  Tuesday 
following  he  was  removed  to  the  Tower  and  there  re- 
maineth  in  close  prison,  etc.,  etc'  (here  follows  a  long 
letter).  ...  A  pardpn  was  granted  under  the  privy 
seal  to  Lord  Bray  dated  the  14th  May  3  and  4  Philip 
and  Mary  1557.  The  pardon  as  obtained  shews  the 
cause  of  his  commitment  to  be  for  having  used  trai- 
torous expressions  respecting  the  Queen  and  King 
Philip;  the  words  used  were  these,  viz.,  'If  my 
neighbour  of  Hatfield  might  once  reign  (meaning  the 
Lady  Elizabeth*)  he  should  have  his  lands  and  debts 
given  him  again  which  he  much  wished  for  and  trusted 
once  to  see.'  At  the  time  the  pardon  was  granted 
the  Queen  had  sent  troops  to  France  which  troops 
were  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Qvntynes  to  which  he 
sent  the  Lord  Bray,  whether  this  was  a  mark  of  re- 
newed confidence  or  by  way  of  a  punishment  admits 
of  a  question,  anyway  it  seems  to  have  cost  him  his 
life,  for  he  returned  to  his  house  in  Blackfriars  and  he 
died  there  on  the  i8th  of  November  1557  in  the  37th 
year  of  his  age." 

He  was    buried    at   Chelsea  Old    Church,  where  his 
father,  Edmund  Lord  Bray,  was  buried. 


•  At  this  time  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  Queen's  sister,  resided  at 
Hatfield,  in  Herts,  not  far  distant  from  Eton  Bray,  which  occasioned 
him  to  speak  of  her  as  a  neighbour. 
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The  Gallipoli  Campaign 

By   HENRY    MORGENTHAU 

The  Turkish  Threat  to  Allied   Citizens 

A  TTEMPTING  to  justify  the  placing  of  British  and  French  subjects  in  positions  of  danger  at 
^/^  Gallipoli  by  alleging  that  the  British  and  French  fleets  were  firing  on  non-combatants,  the 
Turks  really  intended  this  measure  as  an  expression  of  anger  at  the  Gallipoli  landing.  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau  relates  his  efforts  to  thwart  the  barbarous  scheme,  which  originated  with  Enver  Pasha. 


ON  May  2nd,  1915,  Enver  sent  his  aide  to  the 
American  Embassy,  bringing  a  message  which 
he  requested  me  to  transmit  to  the  Frencli  and 
Britisli  Governments.  About  a  week  before  the 
Allies  had  made  their  landing  oj^  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula.  They  had  evidently  concluded  that  a  naval 
attack  by  itself  could  not  destroy  the  defences  and  open 
the  road  to  Constantinople,  and  they  had  now  adopted 
the  alternative  plan  of  dispatching  large  bodies  of  troops, 
to  be  supported  by  the  guns  of  their  warships.  Already 
many  thousands  of  AustraHans  and  New  Zealanders  had 
entrenched  themselves  at  the  tip  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
excitement  that  prevailed  in  Constantinople  was  almost  as 
great  as  that  which  had  been  caused  by  the  appearance  of 
the  fleet  two  months  before. 

Enver  now  informed  me  that  tne  Allied  ships  were  bom- 
barding in  reckless  fashion,  and  ignoring  the  well-established 
international  rule  that  such  bombardments  should  be  directed 
only  against  fortified  places ;  British  and  French  shells, 
he  said,  were  falling  everywhere,  destroying  unprotected 
Moslem  villages  and  killing  hundreds  of  innocent  non-com- 
batants. Enver  asked  me  to  inform  the  Allied  governments 
that  such  activities  must  immediately  cease.  He  had  decided 
to  collect  all  the  British  and  French  citizens  who  were  then 
living  in  Constantinople,  take  them  down  to  the  Gallipoli 
peninsula,  and  scatter  them  in  Moslem  villages  and  towns. 
The  Allied  fleets  would  then  be  throwing  their  projectiles 
not  only  against  peaceful  and  unprotected  Moslems,  but 
against  their  own  countrymen.  It  was  Enver's  idea  that 
this  threat,  communicated  by  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  British  and  French  Governments,  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  "atrocities"  of  this  kind.  I  was  given  a  few  days' 
respite  to  get  tfie  information  to  London  and'  Paris. 

At  that  time  about  3,000  British  and  French  citizens  were 
living  in  Constantinople.  The  great  majority  belonged  to 
the  class  known  as  Levantines  ;  nearly  all  had  been  born 
in  Tufkey,  and  in  many  cases  their  families  had  been  domi- 
ciled in  that  country  for  two  or  more  generations.  The 
retention  of  their  European  citizenship  is  almost  their  only 
contact  with  the  nation  from  which  they  have  sprung. 
Not  uncommonly  we  meet  in  the  larger  cities  of  Turkey 
men  and  women  who  are  English  by  race  and  nationality, 
but  who  speak  no  English,  French  being  the  usual  language 
of  the  Levantine.  The  great  majority  have  never  set  foot 
in  England,  or  any  other  European  country  ;  they  have 
only  one  home,  and  that  is  Turkey.  The  fact  that  the 
Levantine  usually  retains  citize»6hip  in  the  nation  of  his 
origin  was  now  apparently  making  him  a  fitting  object  for 
Turkish  vengeance.  Besides  these  Levantihes,  a  large 
number  of  English  and  French  were  then  living  in  Con- 
stantinople, as  teachers  in  the  schools,  as  missionaries,  and 
as  important  business  men  and  merchants.  The  Ottoman 
Government  now  proposed  to  assemble  all  these  residents, 
both  those  who  were  immediately  and  those  who  were 
remotely  connected  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  to 
place  them  in  exposed  positions  on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula 
as  tftrgets  for  the  Allied  fleet. 

Naturally  my  first  quq,stion,  when  I  received  the  s+artling 
information,  was  whetlier  the  warships  werp  really  bom- 
barding defenceless  towns  If  they  were  m.urdering  non- 
combatpnt  men,  women,  and  children  in  this  reckless  fashion, 
such  an  act  of  reprisal  as  Enver  now  proposed  would  probably 
have  had  some  justificstion.  It  seemed  to  me  incredible, 
however,  that  the  English  and  French  could  commit  such 
barbarities.  I  had  already  •  received  many  complaints  of 
this  kind  from  Turkish  officials  which,  on  investigation,  had 
turned  out  to  be  untrue.  Only  a  little  while  before  Dr. 
Meyer,  the  first  assistint  to  Suleyman  Nouman,  the  Chief 
of  the  Medical  Staff,  had  notified  me  that  the  British  Fleet 
had  bombarded  a  Turkish  hospital  and  killed  1,000  invalids. 
When  I  looked  into  the  matter,  I  found  tb.at  the  building 
had  been  but  slightly  damaged,  and  only  one  man  killed. 
I    now   naturallv   susnected   that   this  latest   tale   of  Allied 


barbaritv  rested  on  a  similarly  flimsy  foundation.  I  soon 
discovered,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  case.  The  Allied  Fleet 
was  not  bombarding  Moslem  villages  at  all.  A  number  of 
British  warships  had  been  stationed  in  the  Gulf  of  Saros, 
an  indentation  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
peninsula,  and  fiom  this  vantage  point  they  were  throwing 
shells  into  the  city  of  GaUipoli.  All  the  "bombarding"  of 
towns  in  which  they  were  now  engaging  was  limited  to  this 
one  city.  In  doing  this  the  British  Navy  was  not  violating 
the  rules  of  civilised  warfare,  for  Gallipoh  had  long  since 
been  evacuated  of  its  civilian  population,  and  the  Turks 
had  established  military  headquarters  in  several  of  the 
houses,  which  had  properly  become  the  object  of  the  Allied 
attack.  1  certainly  knew  of  no  rule  of  warfare  which  pro- 
hibited an  attack  upon  a  military  headquarters  !  As  to  the 
stories  of  murdered  civilians,  men,  women,  and  children, 
these  proved  to  be  gross  exaggerations  ;  as  almost  the  entire 
civilian  population  had  long  since  left,  any  casualties  resulting 
from-  the  bombardment  must  have  been  confined  to  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Empire. 

I  now  discussed  tliC  .situation  for  some  time  with  Mr. 
Ernest  Weyl,  who  was  generally  recognised  as  the  leading 
French  citizen  in  Constantinople,  and  with  Mr.  Hoffman 
Philip  the  Counseiller  of  the  Embassy,  and  then  decided 
that  I  would  go  immediately  to  the  Sublime  Porte  and  pro-^ 
test  to  Enver. 

Enver's  Anger 

The  Council  of  Ministers  was  sitting  at  thetime,  but  Enver 
came  out.  His  mood  was  more  demonstrative  than  usiial. 
As  he  described  the  attack  of  the  British  Fleet,  he  became 
extremely  angry  ;  it  was  not  the  imperturbable  Enver  with 
whom  I  had  become  so  familiar. 

"These  cowardly  English!"  he  exclaimed.  "They  tried 
for  a  long  time  to  get  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  we  were 
too  much  for  them  !  And  see  what  kind  of  a  revenge  they 
are  taking.  Their  ships  sneak  up  into  the  outer  bay,  where 
our  guns  cannot  rAch  them,  and  shoot  over  the  hills  at  our 
little  villages,  killing  harmless  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  bombarding  our  hospitals.  Do  you  think  we  are  going 
to  let  them  do  that  ?  And  what  can  we  do  ?  Our  guns 
do  not  reach  over  the  hills,  so  that  we  cannot  meet  them 
in  battle.  If  we  could,  we  would  drive  them  off,  just  as  we 
did  at  the  Straits  a  month  ago.  We  have  no  fleet  to  send  to 
England  to  bombard  their  unfortified  towns  as  they  are 
bombarding  ours.  So  we  have  decided  to  move  all  the 
English  and  French  we  can  find  to  Gallipoli.  Let  them  kill 
their   own   people   as   well   as  ours." 

I  told  him  that,  granted  that  the  circumstances  were  as 
he  had  stated  them,  he  had  grounds  for  indignation.  But 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  wrong  ;  that 
be  was  accusing  the  Allies  of  crimes  which  they  were  not 
committing. 

"This  is  about  the  most  barbarous  thing  that  you  have 
ever  contemplated,"  I  said.  "The  British  have  a  perfect 
right  to  attack  a  military  headquarters  like  Gallipoli." 

But  my  argument  did  not  move  Enver.  I  became  con- 
vinced that  he  had  not  decided  on  this  step  as  a  reprisal, 
to  protect  his  own  countrymen,  but  that  he  and  his  associates 
were  really  looking  for  revenge.  The  fact  that  the  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders  had  successfully  effected  a  landing  had 
aroused  their  most  barbarous  instincts.  Enver  referred  to 
this  landing  in  our  talk  ;  though  he  professed  to  regard  it 
lightly,  and  said  that  he  would  soon  push  the  French  and 
English  into  the  sea,  I  saw  that  it  was  causing  him  much 
concern.  The  Turk,  as  1  have  said  before,  is  psychologically 
primitive  ;  to  answer  the  British  landing  at  Gallipoli  by 
murdering  hundreds  of  helpless  British  who  were  in  his 
power  would  strike  him  as  pei'fectly  logical.  As  a  result 
of  this  talk  I  gained  only  a  few  concessions.  Enver  agreed 
to  postpone  the  deportation  until  Thursday — it  was  then 
Sunday — to   exclude   women   and  childreH   from   the  order, 
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and  to  take  none  of  the  British  and  French  who  were  then 
connected  with  American  institutions. 

"All  the  rest  will  have  to  go,"  was  his  final  word.  "More- 
over," he  added,  "we  do  not  purpose  to  have  the  English 
ships  fire  at  the  transports  we  are  sending  to  the  Dardanelles. 
In  the  future  we  shall  put  a  few  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
on  every  ship  we  send  down  there  as  a  protection  to  our 
own  soldiers." 

When  I  returned  to  our  embassy  I  found  that  the  news  of 
the  proposed  deportation  had  been  published.  The  amaze- 
ment and  despair  that  immediately  resulted  were  unp.iralleled, 
even  in  that  city  of  constant  sensations.  Europeans,  by 
living  for  many  years  in  the  Levant,  seem  to  acquire  its 
emotions,  particularly  its  susceptibility*to  fear  and  horror, 
greatly  accentuated  by. their  deprivation  of  the  protection 
of  their  embassies.  A  stream  of  frenzied  people  now  began 
to  pour  into  the  Embassy.  From  their  tears  and  cries  one 
would  have  thought  that  they  were  immediately  to  be  taken 
out  and  shot,  and  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  being 
saved  seemed  hardly  to  occur  to  them.  Yet  all  the  time  they 
insisted  that  I  should  get  individual  exemptions.  One  could 
not  go  because  he  had  a  dependent  family  ;  another  had  a 
sick  child  ;  another  was  ill  himself.  My  ante-room  was  full 
of  frantic  mothers,  asking  me  to  secure  exemption  for  their 
sons,  and  of  wives  who  sought  special  treatment  for  their 
husbands.  They  made  all  kinds  of  impossible  suggestions  : 
I  should  resign  my  ambassadorship  as  a  jirotest ;  I  should 
even  threaten  Turkey  with  war  by  the  United  States  !  They 
constantly  besieged  my  wife,  who  spent  hours  listening  to 
their  stories  and  comforting  them.  In  all  this  exciting  mass 
there  were  many  who  faced  the  situation  with  more  courage. 

The  day  after  my  talk  with  Enver,  Bedri,  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  began  to  arrest  some  of  the  victims. 

The  next  morning  one  of  my  callers  made  what  would 
ordinarily  have  seemed  to  be  an  obvious  suggestion.  This 
visitor  was  a  German.  He  told  me  that  Germany  would 
suffer  greatly  in  reputation  if  the  Turks  carried  out  this 
plan ;  the  world  would  not  possibly  be  convinced  that 
Germans  had  not  devised  the  whole  scheme.  He  said  that 
I  should  call  upon  the  German  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  ; 
he  was  sure  that  they  would  support  me  in  my  pleas  for 
decent  treatment.  As  I  had  made  appeals  to  Wangenheim 
several  times  before  on  behalf  of  foreigners  without  success, 
I  had  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  his  co-operation 
in  this  instance.  Moreover,  the  plan  of  using  non-com- 
batants as  a  protective  screen  in  warfare  was  such  a  familiar 
German  device  that  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  German 
Staff  had   not   instigated  the  Turks.     I    decided,   however. 


to  adopt  the  advice  of  my  German  visitor  and  seek  Wangen- 
heim's  assistance. 

I  tailed  upon  him  in  the  evening  at  ten  o'clock,  and  stayed 
with  him  until  eleven.  I  spent  the  larger  part  of  this  hour 
in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  interest  him  in  the  plight  of  these 
non-combatants.  Wangenheim  said  point  blank  that  he 
would  not  assist  me.  "It  is  perfectly  proper,"  he  main- 
tained, "for  the  Turks  to  establish  a  concentration  camp  at 
Gallipoli:  It  is  also  proper  for  them  to  put  non-combatant 
English  and  French  on  their  transports  and  thus  ensure 
them  against  attack."  As  I  made  repeated  attempts  to 
argue  the  matter,  Wangenheim  would  deftly  shift  the  con- 
versation to  other  topics. 

"This  act  of  the  Turks  will  greatly  injure  Germany" — 
I  would  begin. 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  English  soldiers  at  Gaba  Tepe  are 
without  food  and  drink?"  he.  would  reply.  "They  made 
an  attack  to  capture  a  well,  and  were  repulsed.  The  English 
have  taken  their  ships  away  so  as  to  prevent  their  soldiers 
from   retreating " 

"But  about  this  Gallipoli  business,"  I  interrupted.  "Ger- 
mans themselves  here  in  Constantinople  have  said  that 
Germany  should  stop  it " 

"  The  Allies  landed  45,000  men  on  the  peninsula,"  Wangen- 
heim answered,  "and  of  these  10,000  were  killed.  In  a  few 
days  we  shall  attack  the  rest  and  destroy  them." 

When  I  attempted  to  approach  the  subject  from  another 
angle,  this  master  diplomatist  would  begin  discussing 
Rumania  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  ammunition  by 
way' of  that  country. 

"Your  Secretary  Bryan,"  he  said,  "has  just  issued  a 
statement  showing  that  it  would  be  unneutral  for  the  United 
States  to  refuse  to  sell  ammunition  to  the  Allies.  So  we 
have  used  this  same  argument  with  the  Rumanians  ;  if  it 
is  unneutral  not  to  sell  ammunition,  it  is  certainly  unneutral 
to  refuse  to  transport  it  1 " 

The  humorous  aspects  of  this  argument  appealed  to 
Wangenheim,  but  1  reminded  him  that  I  was  there  to  discuss 
the  lives  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  non-combatants.  As 
I  touched  upon  this  subject  again,  Wangenheim  replied  that 
the  United  States  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Germany  as 
a  peacemaker  now,  bedause  we  were  so  friendly  to  the  Entente. 
He  insisted  on  giving  me  all  the  details  of  recent  German 
successes  in  the  Carpathians  and  the  latest  news  on  the 
Italian  situation. 

'  We  would  rather  fight  Italy  than  have  her  for  our  ally," 
he  said. 

{To  be  continued) 
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The  Two  Lobes* :    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 


I.    , . 

A  SOLDIER,  writing  from  the 'front,  sends  me  the 
following  letter,  of  which  I  omit  only  that  which 
was  meant  for  myself  alone  : 
"  There  are  quagmires  and  skeletons  in  the 
forest.  I  have  discovered  and  wondered  at  the 
ruined  gods  under  the  still  living  and  wonderful  vegetation  : 
their  spirit  has  evaporated.  The  odour  of  Christ  has  little 
charm  for  me  ;  I  prefer  that  of  Buddha.  What  I  adore  in 
him  is  the  fundamental  contradiction  that  seeks  to  assure  us 
of  our  immortality  by  proving  our  inevitable  annihilation. 
He-  taught,  in  the  same  breath,  the  illusion  of  the  Ego  and 
its  periodical  reincarnation,  an  obvious  absurdity  which 
implies  a  knowledge  of  the  profoundest  truth,  of  the  very 
nature  of  being,  at  the  same  time  and  alternately  collective 
and  individual.  This  discovery  which  he  did  not  formulate 
should  have  led  him  elsewhere  than  to  Nirvana,  that  paradise 
of  unripe  fruits.  ...  • 

"Man  is  so  fashioned  as  to  perceive  only  one-half  of  the 
universe  ;  and  the  mind  of  ordinary  texture  sees  barely  a 
hemisphere  of  taith.  Afflicted  with  a  congenital  'nervous 
headache,'  humanity  thinks  with  only  one-half  of  its  brain  ; 
with  the  eastern  lobe,  or  the  western,  the  ancient  or  the 
modern  ;  its  mind  nibbles  its  own  tail  ;  the  antinomies 
pursue  one  another  in  an  endless  circle,  which  Kant  believed 
that  he  had  discovered,  but  which  Buddha  had  striven  to 
open.  He  possessed  the  complementary  virtues  ;  he  was 
religious  and  rational ;  while  he  summed  up  within  himself 
the  mysticism  of  the  East,  his  was  the  most  scientific  of  the 
minds  of  antiquity,  at  a  time  when  science  did  not  exist, 
but  was  merged  in  philosophy.  The  moderns  wfio  have 
sought  to  condense  into  a  system  the  collective  and  hardly 
initiated  effort  of  science  have  pitiably  failed,  for  they  have 
thought  only  as  Westerners,  entangled  in  the  contradiction 
of  idealistic  aspirations  and  materialistic  arguments  ;  while 
the  formula  of  Buddha  might  still,  almost  without  giving 
way,  contain  this  gigantic  effort,  and  yet  not  hamper  it. 
From  the  death  of  the  prince-philosopher  down  to  the  flights 
of  contemporary  science,  true  philosophy  has  not  advanced 
one  step  ;  Arab  or  Christian  spiritualism  and  its  reagent, 
positivist  or  scientific  materialism,  are  recoils  in  contrary 
directions,  false  monisms  which,  taking  the  extreme  for  the 
supreme,  seek  to  fix  the  centre  of  gravity  on  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel.  The  explorers  of  the  Beyond  must  set 
out  from  the  cross-roads  of  religious  synthesis  and  scientific 
analysis  and  drag  these  rival  sisters  along  by  the  hand. 

"Truth  blazes  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  onlookers,  and 
we  must  pass  through  its  flame  to  recognise  a  brother  in  the 
adversary  opposite.  We  must  reach  the  centre  of  space  to 
discern  the  identity  of  its  cardinal  points  :  '  Totum  et  Nihil, 
Alter  el  Ego.'  \The  longing  to  convert  others  must  yield  to 
the  need  of  completing  and  balancing  our  own  point  of  view. 
In  the  sacred  forest,  which  pioneers  have  penetrated  on  all 
sides  and  in  all  ages,  the  more  greatly  daring  must  ndtessarily 
draw  nearer  one  to  the  other.  Even  if  they  cannot  meet, 
they  can  hear  one  another  and  give  one  another  mutual 
encouragement.  The  most  modest  cry  of  discovery  may 
be  welcome  in  the  solitude  and  silence  in  which  the  truth 
of  the  future  is  ripening.  .  .  ." 

I  thought  it  well  to  preserve  this  page.  It  sets  forl^,  in  a 
remarkable,  though  perhaps  too  rapid  summary,  two  or 
thres  of  the  great  problems  which  in  reality  are  only  one 
and  to  which,  unless  we  give  up  everything,  we  are  bound  to 
attempt  the  answer  :  the  problems  of  immortality  or  anni- 
hilation, of  flux,  and  reflux,  of  existence  alternatively  collec- 
tive and  individual,  of  exteriorisation  and  interiorisation, 
which  make  up  the  mighty  rhythm  of  existence,  of  which  our 
life  and  death  are  merely  infinitesimal  pulsations. 

n 

II. 
But  let  us  begin  by  observing  that  the  fundamental  contra- 
diction which  seeks  to  assure  us  of  our  immortality  by  proving 
our  inevitable  annihilation  is  by  no  means  to  be  found  in 
Buddha,  and  that  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  he  teaches  in  the 
same  breath  the  illusion  of  the  Ego  and  its  periodical  rein- 
carnation. The  doctrine  of  the  reincarnation  is  not  Buddha's. 
He  found  it  ready  made ;  it  existed  before  him,  and  was  so 
deeply  rooted  in  his  people  that  he  does  not  even  dream  of 
disputing  it.  He  tries  only  to  disarm  it,  to  deprive  it  of  its 
sting,  to  render  it  harmless.    He  tries  to  reduce  life  to. the 

•  Translated  by  Alexander  Teixcira  dc  Mattos,     Copyright  U.S.A. 
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point  where  nothing  is  left  to  be  reincarnated.  According 
to  Buddha,  life  contains  naught  but  suffering  ;  and  the 
sole  aim  of  life  is  the  redemption  or,  to  probe  this  thought 
to  the  very  bottom,  the  extinction  of,  suffering.  This  ex- 
tinction is  to  be  found  in  death  or  annihilation.  But  mere 
death,  by  reason  of  the  eternal  reincarnation  of  the  same 
individual,  cannot  suppress  suffering.  We  must  therefore 
find  a  sort  of  transcendental  death,  which  makes  any  rein- 
carnation impossible ;  and  this  transcendental  death  can 
be  achieved  only  by  the  man  who  has  been  striving  to  die 
all  his  life  long  and  who  has  deliberately  cut  off  all  the  ties 
that  bind  him  to  existence :  all  love,  all  hope,  all  desire,  all 
possession.'  When,  at  the  end  of  this  systematic  and  volun- 
tary death,  the  actual  death  arrives,  it  will  no  longer  find  a 
hving  germ  capable  of  achieving  reincarnation.  A  living 
death,  an  incessant  suicide  :  that  is  the  essence  of  Buddhism. 
Buddha  lives  solely  and  exclusively  to  die,  and  to'  die  more 
certainly,  more  wholly,  more  absolutely  than  any  other  . 
creature,  in  order  at  length  to  enter  Nirvana,  that  is  to-day, 
total  extinction. 

This  doctrine,  as  we  see,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of 
Christ.     With  Buddha,  life  is  only  the  gate  of  death  ;    with     ' 
Christ,  death  is  the  gate  of  life. 

Here  we  have  the  solution  offered  to  us  by  the  most  won- 
derful mind,  the  greatest  sage  that  humanity  has  ever  known  ; 
by  one  who  knew  things  which  we  no  longer  know,  and 
which,  it  may  be,  we  shall  never  recover.  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  religion  of  five  hundred  milhons  of  men.  There 
is  nothing  more  terrifying  ;  but  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
that  comes  closer  to  the  ultimate  truth. 

III. 

Let  us  observe,  on  the  other  hand- — and  this  remark  applies 
equally  to  the  Buddhistic  Nirvana,  or  extinction- — that  the 
problem  of  immortality  or  annihilation  ought  no  longer  to 
be  set  in  these  terms  ;  since  the  word  annihilation  cannot  be  ' 
employed,  save  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  to  denote  a  life  which 
we  no  longer  comprehend,  seeing  that  Nihil  or  nothingness 
is  the  one  thing  whose  existence  is  utterly  impossible  and 
whose  non-existence  is  absolutely  certain. 

As  for  immortality,  here  again  there  is  ambiguity,  for,  as 
annihilation  cannot  exist,  immortality  is  inevitable  ;  and 
the  only  question  that  remains  to  be  solved  is  whether  this 
immortality  will  or  will  not  be  accompanied  by  some  sort  of 
continuance  of  our  present  consciousness. 

But,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  problem  of  immortality, 
more  or  less  accompanied  by  consciousness,  will  long  remain 
in  suspense,  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  "nervous 
headache" — or,  rather, -of  congenital  hemiplegia— is  doubt- 
less easier  to  find.  In  any  case,  it  occupies  a  domain  which 
our  direct  investigations  are  able  to  explore.  It  is,  after  all, 
an  historical  and  geographical  question.  It  seems  that  there 
are  in  fact  in  the  human  brain  an  eastern  lobe  and  a  western 
lobe,  which  have  never  acted  at  the  same  time.  The  one 
produces,  here,  reason,  science,  and  consciousness ;  the 
other  secretes  yonder,  intuition,  religion,  and  subconscious- 
ness. One  reflects  only  the  infinite  and  the  unknowable  ; 
the  other  is  interested  only  in  what  it  is  able  to  delimit,  in 
what  it  may  hope  to  understand.  They  represent,  employ- 
ing a  perhaps  imaginary  image,  the  conflict  between  the 
material  and  the  moral  ideal  of  humanity.  They  have 
more  than  once  endeavoured  to  penetrate  each  other,  to 
mingle  and  to  work  in  concert ;  but  the  western  lobe — at 
least,  over  the  most  active  part  of  the  world,  has  hitherto 
paralysed  and  almost  annihilated  the  efforts  of  the  other; 
We  are  indebted  to  it  for  extraordinary  progress  in  all  the 
material  sciences,  but  also  for  such  catastrophes  as  those 
which  we  are  undergoing  to-day — catastrophes  which,  it  we 
are  not  careful,  wiU  not  be  the  last  nor  the  worst.  The  time 
would  seem  to  have  come  to  awaken  the  paralysed  lobe ; 
but  we  have  neglected  it  so  greatly  that  we  no  longer  quite  ■ 
know  what  it  is  capable  of  doing. 

IV. 

The  same  soldier,  who  has  become  mj'  war-time,  "god- 
child," writes  to  me  again  : 

"  I  experience  an  ineffable  delight  in  remaining  the  average 
man  and  in  professing  emptiness.  I  felt  a  great  peace  descend 
within  me  on  the  day  when  I  resigned  myself  to  the  common 
lot — that  is,  to  ignorance  and  death.  I  have  found  life  by 
renouncing  it  and,  now  that  I  am  no  longer  anything,  I  feel 
rich  indeed.     Do  not  tempt  me  in  the  direction  of  that, subtle 
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^piritual  vanitv  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  the  final  liberation  from  self.  Proud  I  certainly 
was,  and  I  am  still  only  too  much  so  ;  but  we  cannot  extract 
virtues  otherwise  than  from  our  vices.  More  ardently  than 
when  I  embraced  the  phantom  of  individual  superiority, 
I  stretch  my  arms  towards  homogeneous  equality,  towards 
the  fullness  of  vacancy."  I 

He  is  right  ;  but  he  is  thinking,  here,  witli  the  eastern 
lobe  of  his  brain,  the  Asiatic  lobe  ;  and  the  thoughts  of  this 
lobe  commend  us  only  to  inaction  and  renunciation — the 
"enchantment  of  the  disenchanted,"  as  Kenan  used  to  say — 
or,  rather,  the  satisfaction  of  despair.  Certainly  all  that  we 
see,  all  that  we  feel,  and  all  that  we  know,  pledges  us  to  this 
de.-^pair,  which  our  meditations — above  all,  those  of  this 
same  Asiatic  lobe — may,  for  that  matter,  render  very  spacious 
and  as  beautiful,  almost  as  habitable  as  Jiope.  But  what 
do  we  know,  as  compared  with  what  we  do  not  know  ?  We 
are  ignorant  of  all  that  comes  before  and  of  all  that  comes 
after  us,  in  a  word,  of  the  whole  universe.  Our  despair, 
which  appears  at  first  the  last  word  and  the  last  effort  of 


wisdom,   is  therefore  based  upon   what  we  know,  which  is 
nothing,  whereas  the  hope  of  those  whom  we  believe  to  be. 
less  wise  can  be  based  upon  what  we  do  not  know,  which  is 
everything. 

Moreover,  if  we  would  be  quite  just,  tlrere  is  more  than 
one  reason  for  hoping  which  we  will  not  recall  here  ;  let  us 
confess,  therefore,  that  in  this  nothing  which  we  know  there 
exists  naught  but  despair,  and  that  hope  can  lie  only  in  the 
everything  which  we  do  not  know.  But,  instead  of  listening 
only  to  our  eastern  lobe,  which  ccumsels  us  to  accept  this 
inactive  ignorance  and  to  bury  our  lives  therein,  is  it  not 
more  reasonable  to  set  our  western  lobe  to  work  at  the  same 
time,  the  lobe  which  seeks  to  discover  the  everjrthing  ?  It  is 
possible  that  here,  too,  when  all  is  said,  it  will  find  despair  ; 
but  it  is  unlikely,  for  we  cannot  imagine  a  world  which  would 
be  merely  an  act  of  despair.  Now,  if  the  world  is  not 
an  act  of  despair,  nothing  tfiat  exists  in  it  has  reason 
to  despair.  In  any  case,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  this 
search  will  doubtless  permit  us  to  hope  as  long  as  the 
worlcT  exists. 


The  After  Gun :  By  William  Hunt 


An  Early  Essay  at  Camouflage 


IT  was  my  first  experience  of  "camouflage,"  and  I  must 
admit  for  some  time  it  took  me  in  completely. 
I  had  shipped  my  mules  and  I  had  shipped  my  men. 
I  had  drawn  hammocks  for  the  one  and  forage  for  the 
other.  There  was  a  cheerful  and  contented  sound  of 
rattling  mugs  and  plates  from  the  troop  deck,  and  a  steady 
munching  noise  from  the  mule  stalls.  I  had' got  rid  of  the 
naval  transport  officer  and  the  military  landing  officer,  each 
of  whom  had  gone  ashore  thoroughly  happy  in  the  possession 
of  endless  nominal  rolls  and  lists  of  animals  and  vehicles. 
My  stable  guards  were  told  off  for  the  night,  and  as  the 
warm  curtain  of  dusk  came  down  upon  the  busy  Mediter- 
ranean port,  I  went  down  to  dinner  with  just  that  right 
sort  of  tired,  hungry  feeling,  which  follows  a  good  day's  work. 
'  My  next-door  neighbour  at  the  mess-table  was  the  First 
Officer,  a  hard-bitten  old  chap  who  had  survived  and  appar- 
ently thrived  upon  incessant  voyages  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  who  had  proud  and  garrulous  memories  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  redoubtable,  original  prototype  of 
that   engaging  desperado  Captain   Kettle. 

"Can  you  find  me  a  guard  for  our  gun  on  the  poop,  to  be 
mounted  day  and  night  ?  "  he  asked  me,  after  we  had  swapped 
a  few  yarns. 

"Surely,"  I  said;  "but  I'm  surprised  to  hear  that  you 
have  managed  to  wangle  a  gun  out  of  the  Admiralty" — for 
this  was  in  1915,  when  the  question  of  arming  merchantmen 
was  still  in  the  stage  of  suggestion,  controversy,  and  news- 
paper correspondence  only. 

"You've  heard  of  the  'mystery'  ships,  haven't  you?" 
he  said. 

"One  hears  rumours,  you  know  ;  but  I'm  blest  if  I  know 
what  they   are." 

'.'Well,  I've  got  a  'mystery'  gun,  and  I'll  show  it  to  you 
to-morrow.  Have  your  guard  ready  to  mount  on  the  poop 
deck  at  g.30  a.m," 

"  Right-oh,"  I  said  ;  and  that  was  all  I  got  out  of  the 
old  bird  that  night. 

Next  morning,  at.g.20  sharp,  the  N.C.O.,  whom  I  had 
appointed  temporary  ship's  sergeant-major  for  the  duration 
of  the  voyage,  was  on  the  boat  deck  with  six  men  and  a 
corporal. 

Having  inspected  them  and  checked  one  or  two  details, 
I  proceeded  with  them  to  the  poop  deck,  where  I  found 
"the  chief"  awaiting  me. 

"Here's  the  gun,"  he  said;  and,  behold,  it  was  so — at 
least,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  A  long,  grey,  ugly  looking  muzzle 
protruding  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  bullet-proof  gun 
shield. 

"See  how  obediently  she  answers  her  helm,"  said  'the 
chief,'  slipping  behind  the  gun-shields  ;  and,  as  he  spoke, 
she  swung  her  whole  length  round  with  the  gun-shield  from 
port  to  starboard,  and  then  back  again,  finally  coming  to' 
rest  aiming  dead  astern. 

"That'll  shake  up  Fritz  and  his  tin  fish  some,  I  should 
think,"  I  said ;  and  I  must  admit  I  felt  considerably  cheered 
at  the  thought,  for  our  probable  course  lay  through  wliat 
had  already  proved  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  be  happy 
hunting  grounds  for  Boche  submarines. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  her  fired?"  said  the  old  man, 
his  eyes  glistening  with  pride,  as  he  affectionately  patted 
his   murderous-looking    acquisition.     "We're   well    clear    of 


land  now,  and  1  can  touch  her  off  in  half  a  jiffy  ;   you'll  get 
the  best  view  of  the  effect  from  the  boat  deck." 

So  up  to  the  boat  deck  I  trotted.  I  saw  him  fiddle  about 
with  her,  but,  from  up  where  I  was,  could  not  see  exactly 
what  he  was  doing,  as  by  this  time  my  guard  had  crowded 
curiously  round  the  gun. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  report,  which  struck  me  as 
being  singularly  different  from  that  of  any  gun  which  I  had 
ever  heard  fired  before,  and  then,  at  what  seemed  to  me  a 
considerable  distance  astern,  there  was  a  big  bang  and  a 
great  flare,  and  then  a  heavy  splash  in  the  water. 

"Magnificent,"  I  said,  as  I  rejoined  the  party  on  the  poop  ; 
"  that  was  quite  a  different  shell  from  any  I've  struck,  so 
far — on  land,  anyway." 

I  thought  my  men  seemed  rather  amused  at  something  ; 
but  all  the  First  Officer  said  was  ;  "She's  pretty  convenient 
to  handle,  too  ! "  ;  and,  as  he  said  it,  he  grasped  hold  of  her 
firmly  near  the  gun-shield,  and  with  a  bit  of  an  effort,  lifted 
both  that  and  the  gun  clean  off  the  mounting. 

"Lord  Almighty  1"  I  gasped  ;  for  this  was  finer  than  any 
feat  of  any  music-hall  Hercules  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

"  D'you  understand,  now  ? "  he  said. 

"Damned  if  I  do,  except  that  either  it's  the  lightest  gun 
ever  forged,  or  you  are  the  strongest  man  who  ever  sacrificed 
a  promising  career  on  the  halls  !" 

"Forged!"  said  the  old  villain.  "This  gun  is  simply  a 
good  stout  spar,  and  nothing  else  ;  it's  swung  on  a  good  stout 
tar-barrel  for  a  mounting  ;  and  the  gun-shield  is  made  of 
good  stout  packing-case  wood,  covered  with  canvas  ;  the 
whole  having  been  given  three  damned  good  licks  o'  grey 
paint." 

"But  the  shell,  man — the  shell?"  I  cried.  "You  can't 
bluff  me  that  that  splendid  shell  was  made  by  the  carpenter, 
or  even  by  the  cook  ?  " 

"No,"  he  said;  "but  you  can  get  a  surprising  effect  if 
you  insert  a  brass  rocket-stand  into  the  end  of  a  spar,  and 
then  fire  a  rocket  out  of  it.  I  don't  believe  in  taking  any 
chances  where  we  are  going  ;  and  if  Fritz  pops  up  and  sees 
this  gun,  I  don't  believe  there'll  be  much  need  to  fire  a  rocket  ; 
and  even  if  there  is,  I  don't  think  Fritz  has  got  grit  enough 
to  wait  up  on  top  and  watch  us  fire  a  second.  Remember 
that  you  didn't  spot  it  for  what  it  was,  yourself,  at  once, 
and  you'd  have  been  still  less  likely  to  if  you'd  been  living 
for  some  days  in  a  thing  like  a  bob  cigar,  with  nothing  except 
the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  between  your  perjured 
soul  and  perdition.  No,  if  the  Admiralty  don't  give  me  a 
gun,  I  make  one." 

Well,  there  was  no  recognised  science  of  camouflage  in 
those  days,  but  I  think  the  old  reprobate  really  might  well 
consider  himself  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  my  gun  crew  certainly  swore  that  one  pearly  ' 
dawn,  as  the  sun  was  touching  up  the  rocky  crags  of  one  of 
those  islands  with  which  Providence  has  so  picturesquely 
strewn  those  seas,  a  periscope  popped  up  a  few  fathoms 
astern  of  us,  but  did  not  stay  around  long  admiring  our  gun. 
Anyhow,  whether  their  story  of  the  submarine  be  true  or  not 
my  story  of  the  gun  is  apostolic  veracity  itself;  and  the 
fact  remains  that  we  made  our  port  ;  which  was  more  than 
many  good  ships  did  in  those  days  ;  and  whether  or  not  she 
be  still  protected  by  her  home-made  gun,  one  thing  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  the  good  old  ship  is  still  afloat. 
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Bulgaria's  Evil  Genius 


IT  is  over  two  years,  now, 
since  these  three  cartoons 
were  first  published,  and 
they  formed  a  prophecy, 
as  well  as  a  statement,  of 
the  course  taken  by  Ferdinand, 
master  in  equivocation  and 
treachery.  There  is,  first,  the 
cunning  plotter  ;  then  the  ruth- 
less butcher  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
disappointed  being  in  fear  of 
punishment  for  his  crimes.  "  In 
a  still  more  evil  hour,"  says  Sir 
Valentine  Chirol.  in  a  sketch  of 
this  monarch's  character,  ad- 
dressed to  The  Times,  "Fer- 
dinand of  Saxe-Coburg  was 
selected  to  fill  a  vacant  throne 
■which  was  going  a-begging.  He 
combined  the  Israins  and  the 
vices  of  the  worst  type  of  the 
Italian  condotliere  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  without  the  one 
redeeming  virtue  of  personal 
courage  which  ■  they  usually 
possessed.  ...  If  ever  there 
has  been  a  ruler  personally  and 
directly  responsible  for  having 
plunged  his  country  in  disaster, 
it  is  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and 
if  it  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
the  Allies  to  make  the  world 
saie  against  militarism  and 
autocracy,  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
garia, who  is  the  living  embodi- 
ment in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
of  all  that  is  worst  in  them, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  retain  his 
throne." 


By  Louis  Raemaekets 


FERDINAND    THE  ^CHAMELEON 


Sir  Valentine  Chirol  speaks 
from  ■  personal  knowledge  of 
Bulgaria  and  its  ruler,  and  he 
will  contribute  to  the  next 
issue  of.  L.\ND  &  Water  an 
article  on  the  political  situa- 
tion in  the  Balkans.  Separating 
the  Bulgarian  people  from  their 
ruler,  in  the  sketch  already 
alluded  to,  he  sums  up  that 
ruler's  character  by  saying  that 
"  History  will  say  of  him  that, 
prostituting  his  undoubted 
abilities  to  the  basest  pur- 
poses, he  gambled  heartlessly 
not  only  with  the  blood  and 
fortunes,  but  with  the  very 
soul,  of  a  people  worthy  of 
better  things.  Let  us  help  his- 
tory to  place  it  on  record,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  that  he  ended 
by  paying  some  part,  at  least, 
of  the  penalty  he  has  so  richly 
earned." 

That  is  the  considered 
verdict  on  this  man  whom 
Kaemaekers  has  truly  limned 
in  the  three  cartoons  shown 
here.  In  treachery,  butchery, 
and  in  fear,  he  shows  as 
a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
Germans  whose  Kultur  he 
adopted,  to  the  ruin  of 
his  ,  country,  and,  let  us 
hope,  to  his  own  downfall 
and  just  punishment. 

Raemaekers'  estimate  is  as 
just  in  the  case  of  Ferdinand 
as  in  that  cf  the  Kaiser. 


OCTOBER   IN    SERBIA,   1915 


By  J.nuis   Kucmtukc 
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''Forty-Seven-Forty  or  Fight!":  By  Cecil  Chesterton 

The  Foundations  of  Anglo-American  Friendship 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  permitted  to  write  in 
these  columns  of  that  great  man  Andrew  Jackson, 
the  last  American  to  sheath  the  sword  against 
England,  the  first  to  offer  her  his  hand.  This 
week  I  propose  to  tell  of  the  turning  of  a  very 
perilous  corner  in  the  history  of  the  friendlier  relations  thus 
established  between  the  two  peoples. 

****** 

Jackson,  retiring  at  the  end  of  his  second  tenn  in  a  blaze 
of  popularity  and  glory,  virtually  bequeathed  the  Presidency 
to  his  henchman  Van  Buren.  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
Jacksonian  tradition  was  thus  continued,  for  during  Van 
Buren's  Presidency  occurred  the  rebellion  in  Canada  which 
might  have  offered  -a  grave  temptation  to  an  American 
statesman  of  anti-British  leanings.  But  the  President  was 
careful  to  act  with  correctitude  and  discretion,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  his  successor  that  a  crisis  appeared  which 
brought  with  it  the  immediate  menace  of  war.  On  this 
occasion  the  credit  of  averting  such  a  disaster  is  due  to  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  American  history,  John 
Caldwell  Calhoim,  then  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Tyler. 

Calhoun's  name  is  known  in  England,  if  at  all,  mainly 
through  Lowell's  amusing  parody  of  his  speeches  in  the 
"Biglow  Papers"  ;  but  the  man  himself  was  of  a  very  rare 
and  intellectually  very  interesting  type.  He  was  the  rational 
fanatic.  Two  or  three  distinctive  political  ideas  had  com- 
plete possession  of  his  mind  to  the  -exclusion  of  all  else.  He 
held  them  with  passion  and  would  readily  have  suffered  or 
persecuted  for  them.  But  when  he  came  to  defend  them 
he  did  so  with  a  cold  and  lucid  logic  to  which  such  passion 
seems  quite  alien. 

The  strong  passions  and  luminous  reasoning  of  Calhoun 
were  focussed  mainly  upon  two  great  political  dogmas.  One 
was  that  of  the  positive  blessedness  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.  The  other  was  the  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty 
pushed  to'  its  most  extreme  and  almost  suicidal  lengths.  It 
is  the  former  which  forms  the  theme  of  Lowell's  satire  already 
referred  to.  Anyone  familiar  with  Calhoun's  speeches  on 
the  subject  will  at  once  recognise  there,  under  the  veil  of 
travesty,  his  characteristic  ideas.  But  his  pro-slavery 
speeches  are  well  worth  reading  seriously,  for  they  certainly 
contain  the  most  lucid  And  powerful  defence  of  what 
Mr.  Belloc  has  called  "the  Servile  State"  to  be  found  in  our 
language.  How  strong  was  Calhoun's  faith  in  his  own  reason- 
ing may  be  shown  by  a  curious  incident  which  marked  his 
Secretaryship  of  State.  When  it  was  proposed  to  annex 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  Lord  Aberdeen  had  ventured  to 
express  the  hope  that  slavery,  already  technically  illegal 
in  Mexico,  would  not  be  protected  there.  Instead  of  pro- 
.testing,  as  he  might  not  unreasonably  have  done,  against 
British  interference  in  a  purely  American  question,  Calhoun 
sat  down  and  wrote  an  elaborate  dispatch  defending  slavery 
as  the  ideal  foundation  for  a  civilised  community — a  dispatch 
which  led  Macaulay  to  say  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  United  States  h'ad  "put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  nigger- 
driving  interest  throughout  the  world."  Many  Americans, 
Southern-  as  well  as  Northern,  were  angry  at  this  identi- 
fication of  American  policy  with  the  maintenance  of  slavery  ; 
but  Calhoun  was  only  disappointed  that  Aberdeen  did  not 
continue  the  detjate,  which  he  had  hoped  would  convert 
Europe  to  his  favourite  thesis. 

****** 

Calhoun,  as  I  have  said,  was  Secretary  of  State  when  the 
annexation  of  Texas  started  the  train  of  events  which  brought 
Great  Britain  and  America  within  measurable  distance  of 
war.  The  Northern  democracy  was  not  unwilling  to  see 
Texas  annexed,  but  it  »had  a  project  of  expansion  of 
its  own.  for  which  it  demanded  a  corresponding  support. 
This  project  concerned  the  undeveloped  territory  bordering 
the  Pacific,  now  represented  in  part  by  the  States 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  in  part  by  our  Colony 
of  British  Columbia,  then  called  collectively  "the  Oregon 
Territory."  To  this  territory  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  laid  claim.  The  dispute  turned 
upofi  priority  of  discovery.  It  is  difficult  to-  determine 
which'  claim  was  really  the  stronger ;  the  matter  had 
been  allowed  to  rest  in  abeyance  and  the  territory  had 
meanwhile  been  policed  jointly  by  the  two  Powers.  But 
coincidently  with  the  agitation  for  the  admission  of  Texas 


to  the  Union,  there  arose  in  the  North  a  violent  agitation 
for  the  immediate  settlement  of  the  question"  on  a  basis 
favourable  to  the  American  claims.  The  demand  was  crys- 
tallised in  a  political  catch-word  which  was  heard  everywhere 
in  the  North  and  West : — ■" Forty-Seven-Forty  or  Fight!  " — 
the  demand,  of  course,  being  that  England  should  instantly 
recognise  that  degree  of  latitude  as  the  frontier  or  try  the 
issue  by  arms. 

The  War  Party  was  strong  in  Congress,  especially  among 
the  representatives  of  the  new  "States  of  the  West.  Its 
leader  was  a  young  man  already  distinguished  by  his  eloquence 
and  energy,  and  by  his  enormous  popularity  in  his  own 
State — Stephen  Douglas  of  Illinois,  later  to  be  nicknamed 
"The  Little  Giant " — to  confront  Lincoln  in  the  most  memor- 
able of  public  debates,  and  to  die  separated  from  old  friends 
and  allies,  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  Rebellion.  On 
the  other  side  was  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  matter 
of  Texas  his  passions  were  strongly  engaged  ;  in  the  matter 
of  Oregon  they  were  neutral ;  and  his  admirable  intellect, 
so  powerful  even  when  inspired  by  fanaticism,  had  full  play. 
He  set  himself  against  the  Jingo  tide,  and  coldly  and  unanswer- 
ably demonstrated  the  folly  of  war  at  such  an  hour  and  on 
such  an  issue.  A  war  over  Oregon  must  be  fought  in  Oregon. 
England  could  without  difficulty  land  an  Army  from  India 
at  a  month's  notice.  An  American  Army  sent  to  meet  it 
must  either  force  its  way  through  an  unmapped  wilderness, 
or  traverse  two  oceans  in  the  face  of  the  British  Fleet.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  peace  were  preserved,  the  gradual  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  westward  would  redress  the  balance, 
and  ultimately  give  to  America  all  that  she  could  reasonably 
claim. 

It  seemed  an  unequal  fight  ;  for  the  national  temper  was 
hot  and  eager,  and  the  secretary  had  no  party  at  his  back. 
The  Whigs,  who  had  elected  Tyler  vice-president  to  conciliate 
the  Southern  wing  of  their  party,  but  had  never  intended 
him  to  rule,  were  now  at  issue  with  him  on  almost  every 
public  question,  and  still  more  at  issue  with  his  Secretary 
of  State  who  had  supplanted  their  own  leaders.  Webster  and 
Clay.  The  democratic  opposition  was  clamourous  for  war 
and  drunk  with  the  expectation  of  an  easy  and  overwhelming 
popular  triumph.  In  the  whole  of  Congress,  Calhoun  had 
hardly  a  friend.  In  the  country  he  had  no  body  of  sup- 
porters, while  the  general  opinion  was  dead  against  him. 
But  he  was  right ;  and  sooner  or  later  those  who  were  most 
eager  to  dethrone  him  had  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  right. 

Everything  fell  out  as  he  said.  Driven  from  office  he 
imposed  his  policy  on  his  successor.  Something  indeed  had 
to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  national  temper.  America,  Calhoun 
again  opposing.,  but  this  time  in  vain,  plunged  into  a  war 
with  Mexico.     But  war  with  England  was  avoided. 

Calhoun's  career  closed  in  isolation  and  defeat.  It  was  a 
tragic  end,  the  more  so  for  the  terrible  clarity  with  which 
he  foresaw  the  downfall  of  every  cause  that  he  loved.  His 
last  speech  in  the  Senate  is  a  sort  of  funeral  oration  over  the 
Old  South.  It  reminds  one  continually  of  the  sad  magni- 
ficence of  Hector: — "For  in  my  heart  and  in  mj-  mind  I 
know  that  Troy  shall  fall." 

A  dying  man,  he  was  unable  himself  to  deliver  in  the 
Senate  this  last  mournful  testament  of  his — a  protest  against 
Henry  Clay's  famous  compromise  of  1850  on  the  slavery 
question.  It  was  read  for  him  by  a  younger  Senator,  while 
he  sat  a  silent  and  mournful  figure,  staring  with  those  great, 
haggard  eyes  into  the  future  of  which  he  despaired.  A  few 
days  later  he  died.  In  the  South  his  name  became  almost 
at  once  a  legend.  His  own  State  of  South  Carolina  marked 
its  sense  of  his  greatness  by  carving  on  his  tomb  as  sufficient 
epitaph  the  single  word  "Calhoun."  Ten  years  later  his 
name  and  fame  became  the  rallying  point  of  the  Great  Seces- 
sion. But  his  own  gloomy  forebodings  proved  a  truer  fore- 
cast of  the  future  than  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  drew 
the  sword  in  his  name.  The  cause  of  the  South  went  down 
in  blood  and  defeat.  Slavery,  of  which  he  had  been  the  one 
able  and  intelligent  defender,  was  extinguished.  State 
Sovereignty,  for  which  he  had  pleaded  so  powerfully,  suffered 
the  judgment  of  arms,  and  was  no  more.  In  the  new  America, 
welded  into  unity  by  the  sword,  there  was  no  place  for  him 
and  hardly  a  place  for  his  fame. 

But  England  at  least  owes  to  this  broken  champion  of 
lost  causes  the  recollection  that  he  saved  her  from  again 
being  forced  to  shed  the  blood  of  her  children's  children. 
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Life  and  Letters  6ij  J.  C  Squire 


Mr.  W.   H.  Davies 

IT  is  a  ccftnmonplace  now  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
poetic  revival.  It  is  also  true.  The  revival  began 
years  before  the  war,  but  the  war  has  had  some  effect 
upon  it.  The  war  has  made  firm  the  "set"  of  the 
young  contemporary  mind  in  a  direction  which  it  was 
already  taking  before  the  war.  By  bringing  men  harshly 
against  the  realities  of  death  and  loss,  public  and  private, 
it  has  revealed  themselves  to  themselves,  shown  them  what, 
at  bottom,  they  have  always  most  cared  about  and  what 
they  have  most  lived  by.  The  younger  generation  cares 
less  for  argument  and  more  for  the  expression  of  its  elementary' 
joys  than  the  generations  immediately  above  it.  Instead  of 
sitting  gloomily  on  a  fence  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  prairie 
of  doubts  it  has  achieved  some  sort  of  faith  ;  and  in  a  world 
of  blood  and  havoc  it  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  roots  of 
happiness.  Intellect  and  emotion  in  harmony  have  produced 
a  poetic  outlook  and  "atmosphere,"  with  the  result  that 
many  uncertain  singers  have  greatly  developed  and  many 
minor  ones  are  writing  fresh,  honest,  moving  verse,  who  in 
a  more  materialistic  sceptical  and  dialectic  age  would  have 
written  nothing  at  all.  We  have  not — or  we  do  not  yet 
know  that  we  have— the  large  outstanding  figures  ;  but  lor' 
mass  of  good  work  fit  for  the  anthologies  and  produced  by 
many  hands  I  do  not  see  any  age  since  the  Elizabethan  which 
can  compare  with  ours. 

*         '    *  *  *  *  * 

The  new  poetry — one  cannot  escape  the  word  "new,"  but 
it  wants  qualification — has  also  its  distinctive  marks,  as 
the  poetry  of  any  age  nlust  have.  The  historians  will  trace 
technical  developments,  and  all  sorts  of  influences  exercised 
by  elements  in  contemporary  speculation  and  by  scientific 
and  evpn  geographical  discovery.  There  are  fresh  mines 
of  material  and  of  imagery  in  the  human  mind  and  in  the 
physical  world.  The  poetic  emotion,  the  sources  of  good 
poetry,  remain  constant  :  poems  in  A.D.  loooo,  as  in  a.d.  i, 
will  be  born  of  a  perception  of  strange  yet  familiar  beauty 
which  moves  the  heart  to  mingled  exaltation  and  pain  ;  and 
the  last  of  the  spectacles  which  shall  touch  those  hidden 
strings  \vill  never  be  unveiled.  Our  age  will,  have  its  colour 
and  its  content  to  be  labelled  when  we  are  dead  ;  and  no 
living  writer  will  have  been  found  to  have  escaped  the 
common  tendencies  of  his  age.  But  if  there  be  such  a  writer, 
such  a  good  and  permanent  writer,  he  will,  I  should  say, 
prove  to  be  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies;  still,  unfortunately,  known 
to  many  people  only  as  the  author  of  the  Autobiography  of  a 
Super-Tramp. 

****** 

Mr.  Davies  takes  remarkably  little  notice  of  contemporary 
movements,  and  I  should  imagine  that  he  does  not  extensively 
read  contemporary  literature.  Whatever  it  was  that  made 
him  begin  to  sing  it  was  not  a  contemporary  atmosphere. 
He  began  writing  poetry  when  it  was  still  in  England  at  a 
low  ebb  ;  the  marks  of  his  age,  possibly  apparent  to  pos- 
terity, are  not  visible  in  him  to  that  age ;  and  whatever 
changes  have  come  over  our  literature  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  left  him  completely  untouched.  Practice  has  improved 
his  technique  since  he  first  published  a  book  ;  but  his  outlook, 
his  subject-matter,  his  interests,  and  his  metres,  have  re- 
mained essentially  what  they  were.  He  wrote  because  a 
few  simple  things  moved  him  to  write,  and  had  moved  him 
before  he  had  ever  lived  amongst  books  or  the  bookish.  He 
still  writes  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  he  still  writes  about 
the  same  things.  No  good  poet  was  ever  less  intellectual. 
He  seldom  speculates,  and  if  he  sometimes  generalises  he 
proves  merely  that  generalisation  is  not  his  line.  He  has 
travelled  widely,  seen  many  places  and  many  men ;  but  his 
travels  give  nothing  to  his  verse  but  an  occasional  strange  or 
bright  picture  used  metaphorically  or  as  a  foil  to  his  English 
sketches.  Nor  is  he  a  subtle  artist ;  he  never  makes  a  cunning 
appeal  to  eye  or  ear  by  means  of  concealed  or  demonstrative 
artifice.  But  he  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  his  genius  is  still 
alive ;  and  after  many  years  of  songs  about  girls  and 
children,  robins  and  thrushes,  hills  and  the  moon,  cows, 
sheep,  Clouds,  and  beer,  he  still  writes  with  a  freshness  of 
impulse  that  makes  each  song  a  new  song  and  pre- 
vents him  from  lapsing  into  that  habit  of  self-imitation 
which  is  especially  dangerous  for  writers  of  his  kind. 
He  could  so  easily  have  turned  into  a  factory  of  insincere 
prettinesses. 


His  Forty  New  Poems  (Fifield,  4s.  net)  is,  I  think,  his 
eighth  volume  of  verse  ;  excluding  Collected  Poems  (Fifield, 
6s.  net),  which  is  the  book  to'  which  those  who  do  not  know 
his  work  should  first  be  recommended.  The  new  volume  is 
as  good  as  any  ;  it  may  lack  the  few  outstanding  things,  but 
it  includes  many  charming  ones.  The  first  poem  in  the  book 
is  very   typical  : 

Sing  for  the  sun  your  lyric,  lark, 

Of  twice  ten  thousand  notes  ; 
Sing  for  the  moon,  yob  nightingales. 

Whose  light  shall  kiss  your  throats  ; 
Sing,  sparrows,  for  the  soft,  warm  rain. 

To  wet  your  feathers  through  ; 
.And,  when  a  rainbow's  in  the  sky. 

Sing  you,  cuckoo — "Cuckoo  !" 

Sing  for  your  five  blue  eggs,  fond  thrush, 

By  many  a  leaf  concealed  ; 
You  starlings,  wrens,  and  blackbirds  sing 

In  every  wood  and  field  : 
\Ahile  I,  who  fail  to  give  my  love 

Long  raptures  twice  as  line. 
Will  for  her  beauty  breathe  this  one — 

A  sigh,  that's  more  divine. 

This  shows  his  chief  qualities,  with  the  exception  of  one  : 
the  minuteness  of  observation  with  which  he  so  frequently 
and  unexpectedly  delights  us — observation  not  for  cold 
observation's  sake,  but  made  in  a  moment  of  emotional 
apprehension.  You  get  that  elsewhere  in  his  song  about  the 
joy  he  gets  from  looking  at  birds'  foot-prints  in  the  snow  ; 
and  in  Till  I  Went  Out  : 

Till  I  went  out  of  doors  to  prove 
What  through  my  window  I  saw  move  ; 
To  see  if  grass  were  brighter  yet. 
And  if  the  stones  were  dark  and  wet. 

Till  I  went  out  to  see  a  sign — 
That  slanted  rain,  so  light  and  fine. 
Had  almost  settled  in  my  mind 
That  I  at  last  could  see  the  wind. 

The  effect  is  never  produced  by  very  exact  language  ;  no 
good  poet  who  ever  lived  had  so  small  a  vocabulary  or  so 
narrow  a  range  of  adjectives.  But  his  joy  is  so  real,  his 
statements  so  direct,  that  we  do  not  mind  that ;  an  indefin- 
able tone  of  sincerity,  a  simple  but  real  music,  make  his 
verse  good  even  when,  superficially,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of 
white  clouds,  green  grass,  and  woolly  sheep,  each  endowed 
with  the  one  obvious  adjective  that  most  people  are  afraid 
to  use.    Take  Cowslips  and  Larks : 

I  hear  it  said  yon  land  is  poor. 
In  spite  of  those  rich  cowslips  there — 
And  all  the  singing  larks  it  shoots 
To  heaven  from  the  cowslips'  roots. 
But  I,  with  eyes  that  beauty  find. 
And  music  ever  in  my  mind, 
Feed  my  thoughts  well  upon  that  grass 
Which  star\es  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  ass. 
So  here  I  stand,  two  miles  to  come 
To  Shapwick  and  my  ten-days  home, 
Taking  my  summer's  joy,  although 
The  distant  clouds  are  dark  and  low. 
And  comes  a  storm  that,  fierce  and  strong, 
Has  brought  the  Mendip  Hills  along  : 
Those  hills  that,  when  the  light  is  there. 
Are  many  a  sunny  mile  from  here. 

There  is  not  an  unusual  word  here  or  an  epitiiet  that  anyone 
would  ever  dream  of  quoting,  detached  from  its  context  : 
but  it  succeeds,  and  one  does  not  forget  it.  One  of  the 
most  striking  poems  in  the  book  is  ^that  in  memory  of  his 
friend' Edward  Thomas,  who  until  he  left  the  England  he 
loved  for  the  front  had  "  never  left  it  once  before.'.'  The 
note  of  grief  is  an  unqsual  one  for  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  poem 
is  all  the  more  moving  for  that.  His  whimsical  qualities, 
sometimes  very  attractive,  are  not  much  in  evidence  ;  but 
there  is  a  charming  excursus  beginning  "The  moon  is  full, 
and  so  am  1."  That  phrase,  1  may  add,  is  in  a  manner 
symbolical  :  Mr.  Davies  would  scarcelj'  bother  to  distinguish 
between  his  enjoyment  of  the  moon  and  his  enjoyment  of 
beer.  The  universe  to  him  is  a  place  full  of  simple 
and  delightful  things  :  one  is  as  good  as  another,  and  he  is 
content,  us  a  rule,  to  lei  mysteries  alone. 
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ALTHOUGH  a  bad  play,  Eyes  of  Yoidh  (St.  James's 
Theatre)  is  not  a  bad  entertainment.  The  worst 
plays  are  not  always  the  most  tedious.  In  fact, 
it  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  for  a  friend 
to  say  to  you  :  "Oh,  do  go  and  see  so-and-so  ;  it 
is  the  worst  play  in  London."  Of  course,  these  are  generally 
plays  with  titles  like  The  Girl  who  took  the  Wrong  Turning 
or  The  Man  without  a  Smile,  where  the  villain,  wearing  a 
red  tie,  and  with  protruding  and  shining  fangs,  is  seen  pur- 
suing the  heroine  across  a  rope-ladder,  amid  shouts  of  "Stop 
it!",  "Let  her  alone!",  "Kick  his  face!",  from  frenzied 
partisans  all  over  the  house,  who  bomb  him  with  orange 
pips.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  grasp  his  prey,  the  hero,  pale 
as  death,  walks  slowly  on  ;  the  band  plays  "  Rule  Britannia"  ; 
with  a  horrible  yell,  the  villain  tears  at  his  breast,  gasps 
convulsively  for  air,  and,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the 
howls  of  the  audience,  drops  into  the  abyss.  The  hero 
smiles  in  a  superior  fashion,  and  says":  "Darling,  I  have 
saved  you."  She  replies:  "Yes,  George!";  and  at  this 
tender  romantic  touch  the  house  rises.  I  don't  know  how 
these  actors  are  paid,  but  to  play  the  villain  in  such  plays 
I  should  want  treble  the  money  of  the  hero.  I  should  not 
be  howled  at  for  nothing.  In  fact,  I  should  not  be  able  to 
play  such  parts  for  long  without  beginning  to  feel  a  genuine 
scoundrel,  and  to  wonder  when  I  boarded  a  bus  why  people 
did  not  instantly  throw  me  off. 

Eyes  of  Youth  is  not  a  play  of  this  sort.  It  is  an  American 
production,  and,  like  most  American  plays,  it  has  a  good 
idea,  which  is  spoiled  by  absurd  and  incompetent  writing. 
The  idea  is  that  a  girl  who  has  many  admirers,  and  offers  of 
marriage,  and  the  opportunity  of  a  career  as  a  singer,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  deciding  whether  she  shall  'stay  at  home, 
marry,  or  become  a  singer,  is  enabled  by  gazing  into  a  Yogi's 
crystal  ^lobe  to  see  her  future  life  enacted  before  her  eyes 
as  it  would  be  in  the  event  of  each  of  the  three  possible  deci- 
sions. In  the  first  scene  shown  by  the  crystal  Gina  sees  her 
future  if  she  obeys  the  call  of  duty,  and  stays  at  home.  It  is 
a  school-room  scene,  she  is  still  unmarried,  and  is  the  school 
mistress  ;  already  she  is  half  grey-haii^ed  and  a  nervous 
wreck,  openly  flouted  by  the  children,  and,  we  learn,  about 
to  be  dismissed  by  the  Board  in  favour  of  a  younger  woman. 
This  change  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  five  years. 
There  is  a  painful  scene  between  her  and  her  old  lover,  who 
has  now  transferred  his  affections  to  her  younger  sister  ; 
but  she  is  so  obviously  incompetent  and  invertebrate  that 
we  have  no  sympathy  with  her,  and  can  only  look  upon  the 
lover  as  a  man  who  has  had  a  hair-breadth  escape. 

The  curtain  falls  on  the  dismal  scene  of  failure  and  dis- 
illusionment, and  when  it  rises  again  she  is  seated  before 
the  crystal  in  her  father's  house  on  the  night  when  her  lovers 
and  the  operatic  impresario  are  assembled  for  her  decision., 
She  is  still  slightly  dazed  from  this  revelation,  when  in  enters 
the  lover  in  question,  having  left  the  others  dancing  to  come 
and  press  his  suit.  On  seeing  him,  she  stares  and  laughs 
a  little  hysterically,  and  when  he  urges  how  he  loves  her, 
she  can  only  gaze  at  him  wide-eyed.  This  is  an  excellent 
situation,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott  was  extremely  good  in  it. 
The  next  time  she  looks  into  the  crystal  she  sees  what 
her  life  will  be  if  -she  goes  with  the  impresario  and  becornes 
a  singer.  It  is  the  best  scene  of  all ;  we  see  her  in  her  dressing- 
room,  at  the  theatre,  coming  in  late,  singing  a  music-hall 
song,  and  snapping  her  fingers  at  her  manager  and  the  director 
of  the  Opera  House,  who  are  nearly  beside  theitjselves  with 
worry  and  arixiety  due  to  her  eternal  caprice.  There  is  a 
ramping,  "tearing  scene  wildly  out  of  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  girl  shown  in  the  first  act  as  incapable  of  holding 
a  few  children  in  order  ;  but  what  does  truth  or  consistency 
matter  to  an  American  dramatist  out  to  write  a  iplay  that 
"grips"  ?  However,  the  scene  is  decidedly  amusing  in 
itself  and  gives  Miss  Elliott  a-chance  to  show  that  she  can 
do  some  things  extraordinarily  well.  The  impresario  (Mr. 
E.  Dagnall)  and  the  director  of  the  opera  (Mr.  Herman  de 
Tange)  are  done  to  the  life  ;  their  frantic  despair  at  her 
refusal  to  sing  with  the  second  tenor  (the  principal  tenor 
being  ill),  their  alternations  of  wheedling  and  bullying,  their 
threats,  gestures  and  imprecations,  are  delightfully  comic. 
The  second  tenor,  a  ridiculous  and  yet  pathetic  object,  adds 
to  the  effect  by  bursting  in  upon  Gina's  dressing-room  in 


neglige,  having  heard  that  the  prima  donna  refuses' to  sing 
with  him.  He  is  bamboozled  by  the  grossest  flattery  and 
dispatched.  Then  follows  a  bit  of  truly  American  melo- 
drama. Gina's.  young  brother,  who  has  followed  her  every- 
where and  lived  upon  her,  now  commands  her  to  sing  ;  she 
refuses,  and  says  she  gets  far  more  from  her  millionaire 
friends  than  her  manager.  The  brother  collapses,  staggers 
to  his  feet,  and  calls  her  a  bad,  bad  girl  ;  and  when  she 
declare*  that  her  badness  started  with  her  impresario,  he 
turns  round  and  shoots  the  impresario  as  a  signal  to  the 
stage-manager  to  drop  the  curtain. 

Gina  now  gazes  into  the  crystal  for  the  last  time  to  see 
what  will  happen  if  she  marries  the  rich  lawyer.  She  sees 
herself  in  court,  the  defendant  in  a  trumped-up  divorce  suit 
brought  bv  her  husband,  who  has  laid  a  trap  for  her,  into 
which  she  has  innocently  fallen.  Why  the  lawyer,  after 
struggling  to  marry  her,  now  has  concocted  this  elaborate 
plot  to  divorce  her  is  unexplained  ;  perhaps  there  is  nothing 
more  in  it  than  a  passion  for  going  to  law.  However,  she  is 
divorced,  and  with  almost  indecent  haste  sijiks  very  near 
to  begging  in  the  streets.  Her  one  true  lover  returns  from 
Mexico,  or  some  wild  spot  where  impecunious  young  men 
are  expected  to  pick  up  nuggets,  discovers  her  reclining 
against  a  lamp-post  at  a  street  corner,  and  marries  her. 

The  influence  of  the  cinema — or  "the  movies,"  as  I  think 
they  call  it  in  the  States — is  to  be  seen  quite  plainly  in  this 
drama.  All  American  plays  are  contaminated  with  "the 
movie"  spirit  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  most,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
attempt  to  portray  character  and  the  conflict  of  character, 
which  is  the  true  business  of  the  dramatist.  It  is  pure 
artificial  pantomime,  with  as  much  coherence  or  structure 
as  a  set  of  quadrilles.  It  would  lose  absolutely  nothing  of 
what  merit  it  has  as  a  light  entertainment  if  "filmed"  ;  but 
it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  superior  apparatus  of  the  theatre  and 
the  noble  craft  of  the  actor  wasted  on  such  unmitigated 
rubbish.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  there  is  not  many 
miles  from  Chicago  a  picture-palace  which  bears  the  following 
legend  : 

Come  into  the  movies, 

And  mister,  sure  you'll  say, 
Sheridan  and  Shakespeare 
Have  had  their  little  day. 

Come  into  the  movies. 

Girlie,  it  is  grand 
To  chew  gum  in  the  movies. 

And  hold  a  feller's  hand  ! 

I  must  say  that  this  rather  gives  the  show  away.  It  has 
never  yet  been  found  necessary  in  the  ca6es  of  Shakespeare 
and  Sheridan  for  theatrical  managers  to  point  out  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  being  able  to  chew  gum  during  the  performance. 
As  for  holding  hands,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  very  early 
Victorians  might  have  imagined  went  on  during  the  hearing 
of  Ibsen's  plays  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  strict  historical  accuracy, 
it  is  a  complete  innovation.  It  was  not  even  contemplated 
by  any  far-sightedness  on  the  part  of  early  cinema  pro- 
prietors. It  was  entirely  a  discovery  of  the  public's,  and  a 
discovery  to  which  the  great  fortunes  made  in  the  cinema 
trade  are  largely  due.  In  England,  the  weather,  so  un- 
favourable for  sitting  out  of  doors  and  listening  to  open-air 
concerts,  has  been  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  cinema  trade. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  after  the  war  there  will  be  found 
people  enterprising  enough  to  build  large  winter  gardens 
after  the  Continental  fashion,  where,  in  good  weather,  you 
may  wander  outside  among  shrubberies  and  lawns,  and 
listen  to  an  excellent  string  band,  playing  good  music,  and 
obtain  light  refreshrnents  ;  or,  if  the  weather  is  bad,  listen 
to  the  band  indoors  in  a  large  airy  hall  or  pavilion,  where 
you  can  sit  at  a  small  table  with  friends,  and  smoke  and 
drink. 

Those  who  have  been  to  Frankfort-on-Main  will  re- 
member the  fine  winter  gardens  there.  If  we  had  places 
like  that,  they  and  the  cinemas  would  take  away  from  the 
theatres  all  those  people  who  simply  want  somewhere  to 
go  in  an  evening  ;  and  then  the  people  who  want  good  plays 
would  get  them. 

"  Why  should  the  profiteers  have  all  the  wine  ? "  a  modern 
democratic  poet  has  sung.  And  I  would  add :  "  Why  should 
the  dunderheads  have  all  the  fun  ? " 
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Famous  Men  on  Pelmanism 


Admiral  Lord  Bereslord,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O. 

Quite  frankly,  the  Pelman  System  is  devised  to  help  a 
man  or  a  woman  to  achieve  practical,  material  success,  some- 
times expressible  in  terms  of  money.     Why  not  ? 

If  the  main  principles  of  the  system  were  to  be  defined, 
I  should  describe  them  as  inculcating  self-reliance,  and  the 
perfecting  of  the  mind,  memory,  and  mental  equipment 
generally,  the  essential  condition  of  success  in  any  career. 

The  test  of  the  value  of  the  Pelman  System,  like  the  test 
of  the  value  of  any  other  system,  is  the  result.  What  is  the 
testimony  of  the  students  who  have  taken  the  course  ?  I 
have  read  many  letters  written  by  students  when  they  have 
completed  their  course.  These  epistles  are  signed  by  men  in 
every  profession  and  trade,  and  in  every  rank  of  them.  The 
Servicer  contribute  letters  from  admirals  down  ranks 
and  ratings  to  ordinary  seamen  and  stokers,  and  from 
generals  to  privates,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  almost  without 
exception  these  documents  affirm  the  benefit  received  by  the 
writers  from  the  Pelman  Course  of  study. 

The  Pelman  Institute,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  does  not 
profes?  to  work  miracles.  What  it  does  profess  to  accom- 
plish is  to  enable  a  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  abilities 
he  already,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  possesses.  The  first 
condition  of  success  is  willingness  to  learn.  The  student 
must  be  prepared  to  do  his  part.  It  is 'not  always  an  easy 
part,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  both  that  it  is  always  possible  and 
always  interesting. 

Hajor-General  Sir  F.    Maurice,    K.C.M.G.,   C.B. 

{[mIc  Director  of  M Hilary  Operations.) 

The  Pelman  System  provides  mind-drill  based  on  scientific 
principles,  and  taught  by  experienced  instructors.  It  claims 
to  produce  not  only  a  good  memory,  but  concentration, 
self-confidence,  self-control,  initiative,  and  observation,  and 
the  thousands  of  letters  received  from  soldiers  who  have 
taken  the  course,  both  before  and  during  the  war,  show_ 
that  it  makes  no  empty  claim. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  method  than  the  Pelman  Course 
either  for  keeping  the  mind  fit  in  times  of  leisure  or  slackness, 
or  for  restoring  mental  vigour  to  a  soldier  whose  mind  has 
become  flabby  from  overstrain  or  physical  weakness,  and 
I  can  recommend  no  better  investment  than  a  Pelman 
Course  to  the  soldier  on  convalescent  leave. 

The  Pelman  System  is  not  cram,  or  triclc,  but  a  scientific 
method  of  training  which  has  proved  its  value  to  the  soldier 
in  war,  and  it  would,  I  am  certain,  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
if  it  were  adapted  to  Array  training  generally. 

Sir  R.  S.  S.  Baden -Powell,  K.C.B. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  whether  I  recommend 
Pelmanism,  which  is  a  system  of  mental  training  taught 
by  correspondence.  I  cannot  base  a  recommendation  on 
personal  experience  of  the  Pelman  Course  because  I  have 
never  been  through  it  myself ;  and  I  have  made  it,  I  am 
glad  to  think,  my  invariable  rule  throughout  life  never  to 
i"ecommend  a  man  or  a  measure  with  whose  merits,  achieve- 
ments, and  possibilities  I  had  not  had  personal  experience. 

This  rule,  however,  leaves  me  quite  free  to  say  that  the 
Pelman  System,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  wliat  1  have 
seen  of  it,  appeals  to  me  because  it  deals  with  the  individual, 
and  because  it  offers  to  him  in  a  practical  form  the  cardinal 
steps  to  the  development  and  strengthening  of  mental 
character,  which  is  the  foundation  of  success  in  any  line 
of  "life.  And  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  steps  are  those 
which  have  been  omitted  in  the  average  school  training. 

"Sapper"   (Author  of  "Sergeant  Michael  Cassidy,"  "Men, 
Woman,  and  Guns,"  etc.) 

What  is  this  thing  which  Pelmanism  teaches,  and  which 
its  students  wish  to  be  taught  ?  It  is  well-nigh  impossible 
to  sum  up  the  course  in  a  phrase  :  it  is^  altogether  too  big 
a  thing.  And  yet — ^perhaps  it  can  be  done — more  or  less. 
Pelmanism,  as  I  see  it,  teaches  Human  Nature — your  own 
and  the  other  man's. 

There  is  no  catch  in  it.  It  is  a  system  developed  along 
perfectly  common-sense  lines,  which  leads  to  a  definite 
goal.     That  goal  is  Efficiency. 

Pelmanism  trains  the  untrained  mind  ;  that  is  its  raison 
d'etre.  But  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view  the  thing  can 
be  put  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  not  good  to  go  through  life  blind  ; 
and  yet  thousands  do  so.     Their  brains  are  blind  ;   they  see, 


and  do  not  appreciate  ;  they  hear,  and  do  not  understand. 
Pelmanism  brings  that  appreciation  and  that  understanding. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  Pelmanise,  for  it  is 
certainly  worth  while  to  understand. 

Sir  Harry  Jolinston,  G.C.M.G.,  D.Sc.  (Cantab). 

Pelm;uiism,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  so  much  an  education 
in  itself  as  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for  education  else- 
where ;  for  the  education  of  the  streets  and  shops  and 
countryside  ;  education  by  home  reading,  by  foreign  travel, 
by  secondary  schools,  and,  above  all,  by  universities.  So  far 
from  being  in  rivalry  with  sound  educational  institutions, 
with  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  a  preparatory  ground  for 
them.  Its  intention  is  that  its  pupils  shall  be  enabled 
henceforth  to  assimilate .  and  co-ordinate  to  the  utmost 
advantage  all  the  education  they  receive  or  seek  for. 

Why  do  I  write  thus  strongly  and  convincedly  ?  Because 
more  than  the  mass  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  more — alas  ! — 
than  many  of  those  who  direct  our  destinies  in  the  Councils 
of  State,  in  Parliament,  in  the  Press,  I  realise  the  supreme 
need  of  a  well-founded,  practical,  modern  education  if  we 
are  to  attain  to  and  maintain  a  supreme  degree  of  efficiency, 
proportionate  to  the  place  we  aspire  to  hold  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world. 

Sir  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

Education,  properly  understood,  does  not  merely  mean 
something  which  enables  people  to  acquire  facts  that  are 
useful  in  the  passing  of  competitive  examinations.  Indeed, 
I  believe,  as  I  understand  that  the  Directors  of  the  Pelman 
Institute  do  also,  the  entire  system  of  competitive  examina- 
tions, also  their  results,  to  be  of  doubtful  value.  True 
education,  if  it  is  to  prove  really  helpful  to  §.  man  or  woman, 
and  therefore  to  the  nation,  must  have  a  moral  side,  some- 
thing that  strengthens  t-he  character  as  well  as  stores  the 
mind  with  the  details  of  various  sorts  of  learning. 

To  me  it  seems  that  Pelmanism,  as  I  understand  it,  does 
to  a  considerable  extent  fulfil  this  ideal ;  and  for  that  reason 
I  recommend  it  to  those  who,  in  the  fullest  sense,  really  wish 
to  learn  and  to  become  what  men  and  women  ought  to  be. 

Our  nation,  like  others,  is  going  through  a  period  of  awful 
strain  and  trouble.  We  hope  and  believe  that  we  shall 
emerge  from  that  trouble  chastened  but  safe,  if  impoverished, ' 
distressed,  and  disorganised.  Then,  unless  we  are  to  sink 
in  the  world  and  bid  farewell  to  the  proud  position  which 
we  have  held  for  centuries,  must  come  another  period,  that 
of  reconstruction.  On  the  wreck  of  the  past  we  must  rise 
to  better  things.  Here  it  is,  I  think,  that  the  applied  prin- 
ciples of  Pelmanism  may  help  us, 

Tliomas  Pellatt,  M.A.  {Author  of  "Public  Schools  and  Public 
Opinion,"  "Public  School  Education  and  the  War,"  etc.) 

Pelmanism  is  based  upon  those  great  and  eternal  principles 
which  underlie  the  art  of  all  genuine  education,  and  which 
are  just  as  permanent  as  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
art  of  painting,  or  of  architecture,  or  of  any  other  art. 

The  system,  therefore,  being  built  upon  a  rock  foundation, 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  quack  medicine,  and  needs  no  quack 
device  to  recommend  it  ;  it  makes  no  claim  whatever  to 
transform  human  nature ;  to  change  the  cart-horse  into 
the  race-horse,  or  so  to  metamorphose  the  elephant  that 
he  will  "amble  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber  to  the  lascivious 
pleasing  of  a  lute'.'  ;  but  it  does  claim  this  :  Success  for  all 
who  follow  the  directions  given  ;  success  in  the  sense  that, 
after  they  have  been  through  the  course,  they  will  find  them- 
selves "re-born,"  as  it  were,  with  aims,  objects,  possibilities 
— nay,  certainties — in  front  of  them,  such  as  they  never 
dreamed  of  before. 

And  this  claim  is  verified  by  the  verdict  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  who  have  proved  its  truth.  That 
is  why  I  call  the  Pelman  System  sound. 


"Mind  and  Memory"  {in  which  the  Pelman  Course  is  fully 
described,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  lessotis)  will  be  sent  gratis 
and  post  free,  together  leith  a  full  reprint  of  Truth's  famous 
Report  on  the  Pelman  System  and  a  form  entitling  readers  of 
L.\ND  &  Water  to  the  complete  Course  for  one-third  less  than 
the  usual  fees,  on  application  to  the  Pelman  Institute, 
39  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.i. 

Overseas  addresses :  46-48  Market  Street,  Melbourne : 
13  Toronto  Street,  Toronto  :  Club  Arcade,  Durban. 
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The  Reader's  Diary 


Recent  Novels 

IT  is  not  like  Mr.  Wells,  who,  if  he  is  anything,  is  acutely 
alive  to  the  latest  turn  of  circumstances,  to  write  his 
longest  novel  in  the  middle  of  a  paper. shortage.  But 
Joan  and  Peter  (Cassells,  gs.  net)  is  written  ;  and  it  is 
really  only  by  quite  modern  standards  that  its  length 
is  unusual.  Much  of  the  shrugging  of  shoulders  and  half- 
humorous  complaint  that  it  has  evoked  has  been  purely 
mechanical.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  fault  of  most  modern 
novelists  is  that  they  tell  their  stories  in  just  as  few  words 
as  will  make  (to  the  eye)  a  decent  volume. 

But  though  he  has  "only  allowed  himself  a  space  that  no 
serious  novelist  need  be  ashamed  of  taking,  Mr.  Wells's 
book  is,  in  another  sense,  undeniably  too  long.  A  great 
many  of  its  750  pages  are  filled  with  a  froth  that  severe 
examination  reduces  to  a  very  few  drops  of  useful  liquid. 
And  many  of  the  incidents  are  superfluous  or  are  developed 
to  an  unnecessary  length.  The  excess  of  energy  which  led 
Mr.  Wells  to  satirise  the  foibles  of  the  late  Victorians  is  a 
thing  to  be  deplored.  It  led  him  to  waste  his  time  ;  for  not 
only  are  the  late  Victorians  dead,  but  their  foibles  died 
before  them.  Nevertheless,  though  its  bulk  is  somewhat 
dropsical,  this  is  probably  the  best  novel  Mr.  Wells  has 
written  since  The  New  Machiavelli.  Its  scope  is  in  essence 
the  same,  though  it  takes  two  persons  as  protagonists  instead 
of  one,  and  leaves  them  earlier  and  happier.  It  illustrates 
the  endeavour  of  Joan  and  Peter,  children  born  in  the  early 
'nineties,  to  adjust  themselves  to  this  confusing  modern 
world  and  to  find  their  places  in  it.  And  it  makes  also, 
through  the  mouth  of  the  guardian,  Oswald  Sydenham,  a 
commentary  on  the  failure  of  the  modern  world  to  provide 
a  decent  education  not  only  for  its  poorer  inhabitants,  but 
equally  for  those  whom  Sydenham  calls  the  "ehte" — the 
persons  whose  means  enable  them  to  have  the  best  that  is 
going. 

I  confess  that  the  commentary  leaves  me  puzzled  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Wells  intends  it  for  a  serious  contribution  to 
the  educational  problem.  Sydenham  is  so  easily  baffled  and 
produces  nothing  whatever  of  a  positive  nature  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  But  this,  on  the  whole, 
matters  very  little.  Mr.  Wells's  true  line — if  he  would  only 
admit  it — does  not  lie  in  the  solution  of  problems  or  t"he 
discussion  of  ideas,  but  in  the  delineation  of  manners.  Twice, 
in  Tono-Bungay  and  The  New  Machiavelli,  he  has  painted  to 
admiration  great  sections  of  our  own  times.  In  neither  of 
these  books  did  he  produce  any  new  idea  which  could  con- 
ceivably be  of  the  slightest  use  to  a  reformer  ;  nor  is  it  his 
business  to  do  so.  His  ^genius  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
can  catch  the  decade  on  'the  wing  and  fix  it  for  ever,  so 
that  any  fool  henceforward  can  see  it  steadily  and  see  it 
whole. 

The  story  which  he  uses  for  these  purposes  means  nothing 
to  him  or  to  us.  I  confess  to  not  caring  a  tinker's  curse 
whether  Peter  married  Joan  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Wells's  characters,  principal  and  secondary  alike,  all 
have  a  certain  shadowiness.  He  understands  generations  or 
groups  better  than  he  understands  individuals.  But  this  is 
not  a  matter  for  reproach  against  him.  His  gift  is  a  very 
special  and  very  valuable  one  indeed  ;  and,  if  one  knows 
his  persons  only  as  acquaintances  and  never  intimately,  one 
does  get  from  him  a  clear  conception  of  the  general  drift  of 
a  vast  crowd  of  people  whom  one  seems  to  know  quite  well 
by  sight.  The  general  impressions  given  of  such  institutions 
as  the  third-rate  boarding-school  in  which  Peter  made  a 
brief  sojourn,  the  studio  and  night-club  set  in  which  Peter 
and  Joan  moved  in  the  year  before  the  war,  and  the  R.F.C. 
in  which  Peter  served  as  a  pilot,  are  most  e.xcellently  con- 
ceived and  rendered.  England  ^in  1903,  as  it  presented 
itself,  confused  and  chaotic,  to  Oswald  Sydenham  on  his 
return  from  opening  up  Central  Africa,  is  an  admirable 
picture  ;  and  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  pageant  of  fateful 
events  which  has  been  painted  too  frequently,  has  not  often 
been  painted  so  well  as  here.  As  usual,  Mr.  Wells  throws 
into  the  heap  innumerable  characters,  smaller  than  minor, 
described  in  a  phrase  or  two  ;  and  some  of  these  are  ex- 
quisitely sketched.  Of  the  more  elaborate  humorous  por- 
traits, the  aesthetic  aunts,  Phyllis  and  Phoebe,  are  well  done  ; 
but  Lady  Charlotte  Sydenham,  a  sort  of  embodiment  of  the 
Morning  Post,  often  very  funny  in  a  farcical  way,  is  laboured 
on  the  whole.  Taking  a  general  view,  the  book,  with  its 
large  pictures  and  wealth  of  rich  detail,  is  a  book  such  as 
only  Mr.  Wells  could  have  written. 


A  Romance  of  the  Trenches 

In  a  diffident  preface,  Mr.  John  Lane  introduces  The  Love 
of  an  Unknoicn  Soldier  (Lane,  3s.  6d.  net)  as  a  manuscript 
found  in  a  deserted  dug-out.  Its  publication  was  suggested 
to  the  finder  and  to  himself,  he  says,  by  the  feeling  that  it 
properly  belonged  to  the  nameless  American  lady  who  inspired 
it.  They  could  imagine  no  better  way  of  bringing  its  exist- 
ence to  iier  notice  ;  and  they  are  waiting  for  her  to  claim  her 
property.  They  imagine  that  the  writer  must  be  dead.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  unposted  letters  written  by  art  English 
officer  to  an  American  lady,  whom  he  had  met  in  America, 
and  again  in  Paris,  where  he  was  on  leave  and  she  engaged 
in  war  work.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  but,  having  always 
deplored  war-marriages,  forbore  to  tell  her  so,  and  wrote 
these  pages  as  an  outlet  for  his  emotions.  His  story  is  told 
with  simplicity  and  feeling ;  and  it  giVcs,  incidentally, 
another  plain  little  tale  of  life  at  the  front.  But  certain 
considerations,  which  appear  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Lane, 
have  occurred  to  me.  He  says  that  many  divisions  had 
been  in  the  area  where  the  manuscript  was  found,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  batteries  of  the  various 
brigades  which  had  occupied  those  gun-pits.  But,  though 
it  is  true  that  the  writer  gives  neither  his  name  nor  his  unit, 
he  does  provide  several  clues  to  his  own  identity.  He  was  a 
subaltern  in  the  artillery.  He  was  of  good  social  position, 
had  been  at  Oxford,  had  been  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
had  resigned  his  seat.  He  was  a  member  of  the  British 
jVIission  to  America.  His  battery  contained  two  officers 
whose  names  are  given.  Bill  Lane  and  Jack  Holt.  Perhaps 
inquiries  made  on  these  converging  lines  would  have  revealed 
the  author  without  the  drastic  step  of  publishing  these 
intimate  confidences  ;.  and  then  the  simple  expedient  of  an 
advertisement  in,  say,  the  Paris  edition  of  the  A' eze'  York 
Herald  wc-uld  probably  have  produced  the  lady.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  confidences  may  not  be  so  intimate, 
.after  all.  Yet  another  possibility  occurs  to  me.  The 
manuscript,  though  found  in  a  dug-out  under  circumstances 
of  mystery,  is  not- necessarily  a  genuine  confession.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  gunner-subaltern  had  been  amusing 
himself  with  an  essay  in  fiction,  and  is  at  this  moment 
deploring  tl  e  absent-mindedness  which  led  him  to  leave  his 
promising  fledglirg  behind  him.  If  so,  I  trust  he  will  turn 
up  to  take  his  royalties.     He  is  not  without  skill  as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Lucas's  Essays 

I  confess  without  shame  that  I  have  not  yet  read  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Lucas's  eighth  volume  of  essays,  'Twixt  Eagle 
ami  Dove  (Methuen,  6s.  net).  The  reviewer  who  would 
think  it  necessary  to  sit  down  and  solemnly  read  through  a 
new  book  by  Mr.  Lucas  before  writing  about  it  would  be  a 
man  hardened  beyond  all  decency  by  much  devouring  of 
books.  I  have  dipped  into  it,  and  read  here  a  page  and  there 
a  whole  essay  ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  certify  that  it  is  the 
genuine  stuff.  Does  a  tea-taster  drink  the  whole  pot  before 
pronouncing  an  opinion  ?  I  state  with  confidence  my  belief 
that  this  is  the  way  to  test  Mr.  Lucas,  and  the  way  he  himself 
would  choose. 

The  ingredients  are  as  usual^ — anecdotes,  London  streets 
and  the  things  that  happen  in  them,  the  animals  in  the  Zoo, 
odd  old  books,  dogs,  and  I  know  not  what  else.  The  prin- 
ciple of  mixture  is  also  as  usual  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  other 'essayist  in  these  times  who  can  fling  together  a 
charming  trifle — or  give  charm  to  a  triviality— with  so  little 
effort  as  Mr.  Lucas.  He  can  make  his  essay  out  of  the  slen- 
derest joke  or  incident — a  picture  that  was  injured  by  a 
bird,  a  lady  telling  fortunes  by  cards,  a  girl  in  a  music-hall 
with  three  soldiers,  his  own  resemblance  to  some  one  slse. 
One  of  his  secrets  is  that  he  always  knows  when  to  stop, 
and  almost  always  stops  very  soon.  He  hops  from  subject 
to  subject  like  a  bird,  never  staying  long  anywhere,  but 
always  leaving  a  swaying  twig  behind  him.  For  myself, 
I  think  I  like  the  conqueror  of  the  cinematograph  as  well  as 
anything  that  Mr.  Lucas  has  discovered.  It  was  a  horse, 
which  was  intended  to  look  ill  ;  but  though  you  may  have  a 
million-dollar  production  and  an  all-star  cast  at  will,  you  cannot 
persuade  a  horse  to  look  ill  when  it  is  feeling  well.  That  is 
the  sort  of  discovery  that,  one  feels,  could  come  only  to  Mr. 
Lucas.  If  so,  it  is  just  as  well.  No  one  else  could  describe 
it  exactly  as  he  does  ;  or  weave  round  so  slight  a  joke  so 
many  words  without  using  just  a  few  words  too  many. 

Peter  Bell. 
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TKe  Luxury  of 
tke  Luxurioii/'  Ea/t 

"  Le  Kanopus  "  is  the  genuine  Egyp- 
tian Cigarette, — the  Cigarette  of  the 
Luxurious  East.  Made  in  Cairo  from 
choice  Oriental  tobaccos  "  Le  Kanopus" 
has  that  fascinating  aroma  and  delight- 
ful flavour  found  only  in  the^genuine 
Egyptian  Cigarette  of  better  quality. 
No  cheaper  leaf  or  other  adulteration 
used  in  manufacture. 

La  Kanopus 

EcypTiAN  Cigarette 

A  luxury  in  smokes  —  smooth,  mild  and 
mellow.      Leaves  the  palate  clean  and  fresh. 

PRICES:  1/- for  10;  2/-,20;  6/-,50;  9/11. 100. 

High '  class  Tobacconists  everywkerg 
slock  "  Le  Kanopus"  Ask  for  thisbtand 
vchen  you  aant  a  rially  good  Cigarettt. 


I    I 
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SOFT    AS   A   SLIPPER 

THE  "FORTMASON" 
MARCHING 
BOOT 


The  most  perfect  and 
durable  marching  boot 
in  the  world  for  hard 
grinding  wear.  Built 
on  scientific  principles 
— minimum  weight, 
maximum  strength. 


Sizes  9i  to  ii},  5/-  extra. 
Sire  IS  -  -  7/6  extra. 
To  measure      -  1 0/.  extra. 


The  durability,  softness  and  flexibility  of 
the  Fortmason  leather  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  trenches  in  France  and  the  dust 
and  heat  of   Africa  and  Mesopotamia. 

FORTNUM  &  MASON,  ltd 

182    Piccadilly,    London,    W.I. 

DEPOT  FOR  "DEXTER"  TRENCH  COATS. 


Service    Safeguards 


BURBERRY  Weatherproofs 
in  one  or  other  of  their  dis- 
tinctive models  are  especi- 
ally adapted  to  ensure  healthful 
protection  against  the  excessive  wet 
and  cold  that  the  Soldier,  Sailor  or 
Airman  has  to  encounter  when  on 
duty- -differing  in  design  to  meet 
the  special  requirements  of  each 
Service,    but  of  similar   materials. 

These  are  woven  and  proofed  by 
Burberrys'  exclusive  methods, 
being  flexible  and  self-ventilating, 
yet  practically  impenetrable  b}' 
wet  or  cold  wind,  whilst  the 
proofing  is  ingrained  in  the 
cloths  and  avoids  blocking  the 
interstices  of  the  weave  by  rubber 
or  other  air-tight  agents. 


Officers'  Complete 
Kits  in  Two  to  Four 
Days  or  Ready  for 
I  m  m  e'd  i  a  t  e     Use. 


^      Military 
^    or  Naval 

J,'    Catalogue 
sent  on 
request 


During  the  War  BURhhRKYS 
Clean  and  Rt^proof  Officers' 
Service  "  Burberrys,"  Jiilocken:, 
and  Burberry  Air-Warms 

FREE   OF  CHARGE. 


Every 

Burberry 

garment 


■I 


'.^^^•-1  hears 

■    '■  •  \  this 

;■•    I  label 

.i.j.;W<ii.1,JA>'Jg4 


Fur  Botha  Undercoat 

A  very  great  comfort  in  cold  weather  and 
at  high  altitudes. 


BURBERRYS   Haymarket  '-f^  LONDON 

8    &     10    Boulevard    Malesfaerbes    PARIS;     also    Provincial    AgcnU 


'^jom:m<^-ssia^siS£^^^^^S^M 


Service  Boots 

The  excellence  of  Harrods  Service  Footwear  is  best 
endorsed  by  the  great  and  ever-increasing  demand 

from  Service  Men  on  every  front. 
Harrods  are  the  actual  makers  &  can  guarantee  the  qudlil^ 


Ready  for 

Immediate  Wear 

G.B.  89. -Ankle  Boots  of 
belt  Brown  Waterproof 
Calf;  toDgue  carried  water- 
light  to  the  top  of  les: 
soles  }in.  thick.  Leather- 
lined  throushout'  Extra 
BtroDg.  yet  neat.  H and 
■ewn  ihr  Dushcut.  Half  size 
and  fitttnss* 

£4   4    0 


H^Aen     ordering     by 
post    send   outline  of 
stockinged     feel  on 
paper. 


KNEE     BOOTS 

G.B.  705. — Norwesian  pattern. 
Beit  Waterproof  Calf  Leather ; 
tongue  carried  watertight  to  the 
lopofleg;  iin' thick  soles,  tHand- 
lewn  throughout.  The  boot  that 
has  proved  the  greatest  success  for 
active  service.  Black  or  Brown. 
Half  sizes   and  Bttings   in  stock. 

£8    8   0 
HARRODS  Ltd  ir::*;?,;/A»J  LONDON  SW  1 
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Who  is  Paying  for  the  War? :  By  Hartley  Withers 


THE  people  who  are  paying  for  the  war  are  those 
who,  whether  voluntarily  or  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  taxation  and  high  prices,  and  Government's 
restrictions,  have  reduced  their  consumption,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  since  the  war  began. 
Of  the  several  ways  in  which  a  nation  can  pay  for  war,  this 
one  of  enforcing  or  producing  a  reduction  in  consumption  is 
the  most  practicable  and  effective.  Practically  there  are 
only  four  ways  of  solving  the  problem.  The  nation  can 
borrow  abroad,  and  use  the  money  it  so  raises  to  buy  from 
foreigners  the  goods  that  it  needs  for  its  lighting  services. 
Its  power  to  do  this  is  obviously  limited  by  the  readiness  of 
other  nations  to  lend  to  it  and  provide  it  with  goods ;  and 
when  most  of  the  world  is  at  war,  this  readiness  is  not  likely 
to  be  extensive.  Or,  secondly,  it  can  realise  its  holdings, 
"if  any,  of  foreign  securities,  and  take  in  exchange  for  them 
the  goods  that  it  needs  for  the  war.  Here  again  this  power 
is  limited  by  the  power  of  foreigners  to  repurchase  the  securi- 
ties held  by  the  warring  nation.  In  so  far  as  these  two 
methods  are  used,  the  reduction  of  consumption  takes  place 
not  in  the  nation  that  is  at  war,  but  in  those  which  lend  it 
money  or  buy  back  securities  from  it.  For  example,  when 
the  Americans  took  up  British  loans,  or  bought  back  from 
British  investors  the  American  railroad  and  other  securities 
that  we  or  our  ancestors  had  bought  from  them  before  the 
war,  the  practical  result  was  to  set  American  farmers  and 
manufacturers  to  work  to  turn  out  stuff  not  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  for  the  feeding  and  equipment  of  the  British 
Army  and  Navy.  The  third  way  in  which  a  nation  can  pay 
for  a  war  is  by  making  a  great  productive  and  industrial 
effort,  and  so  turning  out  the  stuff  that  the  fighting  forces 
need,  in  addition  to  the  original  volume  of  its  production. 
This  is  a  hardly  possible  achievement  for  any  people  to  work 
at  a  time  when  the  best  of  its  manhood  is  in  the  field  or  in 
training  for  the  front.  It  may,  by  better  organisation  and 
by  making  better  use  of  its  stock  of  possible  workers,  go  a 
long  way  towards  filling  the  gap  in  production  that  the 
withdrawal  of  its  best  men  from  productive  work  has  caused, 
but  it  can  hardly  do  much  more  than  that.  All  these  methods 
we  have  used  as  far  as  their  limits  would  allow  us  to  do  so. 
The  fourth  way — that  of  reducing  consumption — also  has  its 
limits,  but  we  are  still  some  way  from  having  reached  them  ; 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  great  surprises  of  the  war,  so 
fertile  in  surprises,  to  find'  what  a  big  margin  we  had  in  this 
country,  and  how  far  it  has  been  possible  to  reduce  con- 
sumption without  cutting  into  the  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  the  civilian  population. 

Pre- War  Extravagance 

That  big  margin  was  largely  given  to  us  by  the  cheerful 
and  careless  extravagance  which  marked  so  much  of  our 
pre-war  spending.  According  to  calculations,  made  before 
the  war,  of  British  and  German  national  expenditure — ex- 
penditure, that  is,  of  all  the  citizens  of  each  country,  not 
that  of  the  State — the  average  spent  per  year  by  us  was 
£42  per  head,  including  the  whole  population — men,  women, 
and  children.  In  Germany  the  average  spent  was  £23  per 
head.  These  figures  have  to  be  accepted  with  a  good  deal 
of  caution,  because  estimates  of  the  aggregate  expenditure 
of  any  nation  necessarily  are  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of 
guesswork.  But  if  they  are  anything  like  correct,  then  we 
had  a  margin  of  £19  per  head,  which  we  could  save  and  put 
into  war  or  any  other  purpose,  without  stinting  ourselves 
more  than  by  reducing  our  spending  per  head  to  the  German 
pre-war  level.  And  £19  per  head,  with  a  population  of 
47  millions  means  a  saving  of  900  millions  of  pre-war  pounds 
— real  pounds,  with  purchasing  power  equivalent  to  some- 
thing like  1,800  millions  of  the  depreciated  pounds  that  we 
handle  in  these  times. 

Such  was  the  margin  of  consumption  that  could  be  diverted 
to  war  purposes  merely  by  coming  down  to  the  German 
scale  of  living,  as  the  Germans  lived  before  the  war — that  is, 
very  comfortably,  on  the  whole,  though  more  carefully  and 
economically  than  we  did,,  domestic  management  being  a 
matter  to  which  the  German  housewives  gave  much  more 
trouble  and  thought  than  the  average  British  woman  of  a 
similar  class.  In  order  to  bring  this  reduction  of  consump- 
tion about,  the  Government  was  able  to  use  three  methods 
of  compulsion  or  persuasion.  First  of  all,  it  could  tax. 
Every  pound  that  it  took  out  of  our  pockets  in  taxation 
meant,  as  a  rule,  that  we  had  so  much  less  to  spend  on  our- 
v,elves,  and  so  we  were  forced  to  reduce  consumption,  and 


so  we  set  free  goods  to  be  used  for  the  Army,  and  the  work 
of  those  who  made  them.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  war- 
cost  that  a  Government  raises  by  taxation,  the  smaller 
(obviously)  is  the  pile  of  war  debt  that  it  heaps  up,  and  the 
smaller  (less  obviously)  is  the  cost  of  the  war  because  taxa- 
tion usually  forces  people  to  cut  down  consuinption,  and  so 
there  is  less  competition  for  goods  between  the  citizens  and 
the  Government,  and  the  rise  in  prices  is  less.  In  the  matter 
of  taxation,  our  war  Governments  have  dealt  with  us  gently. 

The  Burden  of  Taxation 

War  taxation  seems  heavy  if  we  look  at  it  by  itself ;  but 
when  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  war,  to  the 
tremendous  question  that  is  at  stake,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
sacrifices  that  the  best  of  our  manhood  is  making  all  day 
and  all  night  at  the  front,  its  burden  is  a  very  small  thing  to 
complain  of.  In  this  fifth  year  of  war  we  are  rising  to  a  total 
revenue,  from  taxes  and  State  services,  of  842  millions, 
according  to  the  Budget  estimate.  It  looks  enormous  at 
first  sight  when  we  compare  it  with  the  198  millions  that  we 
so  raised  before  the  war ;  but  we  have  to  allow  again  for 
currency  depreciation,  and  then  we  see  that  these  842  millions 
are  worth,  in  actual  buying  power,  only  about  420.  millions 
of  pre-war  pounds.  So  that  when  we  measure  our  war  effort 
by  this  test  we  find  that  we  are  only  handing  over  to  the 
State,  in  revenue,  little  more  than  double  the  buying  power 
that  we  paid  to  it  before  the  war,  which  is  not  such  a  gigantic 
achievement,  in  view  of  what  is  at  stake.  The  second  way 
of  reducing  consumption  that  the  Government  could  use 
was  by  borrowing.  This  niethod  it  has  used  with  so  much 
vigour  that  the  estimated  gross  debt  of  the  country  will  be, 
according  to  the  Chancellor's  estimate,  £7,980  miOions  on 
March  31st  next — an  increase  since  the  war  began  of  over 
£7,200  millions.  Borrowing  is,  at  first  sight,  a  comfortable 
way  of  paying  for  war,  because  it  makes  people  think  that 
thereby  part — not  to  say  most — of  the  business  of  paying 
for  the  war  is  put  on  to  the  shoulders  of  posterity.  In  fact, 
we  have  to  pay  for  the  war  now,  as  it  goes  on,  and  every 
million  of  debt  makes  us  taxpayers  immediately  so  much 
poorer  in  proportion  to  the  taxation  that  we  have  to  pay  in 
order  to  meet  the  interest-charge.  There  is  also  this  very 
serious  objection  to  the  policy  of  paying  for  war  by  borrowing 
that  it  involves  great  unfairness  to  the  men  who  are  fighting 
for  us  or  doing  war  work  for  a  soldier's  pay.  They,  owing 
to  their  low  rate  of  pay,  can  subscribe  little  or  nothing  to 
war  loans,  but  when  they  come  back  to  civil  life  they  will 
be  expected  to  take  their  share  of  the  high  taxation  that 
the  debt  charge  will  involve,  for  interest  which  will  be 
pocketed  by  those  who  were  able,  out  of  high  war  profits  and 
high  war  wages,  to  make  big  investments.  Apart  from  this 
serious  evil,  borrowing  has  less  effect  in  reducing  consump- 
tion than  taxation.  When  a  man  pays  taxes  he  knows  that 
the  money  is  gone ;  when  he  subscribes  to  War  Bonds  he 
has  got  an  asset ;  it  is  also  a  liability  which  he  shares  with 
other  taxpayers,  but  he  probably  forgets  that  aspect  of  it, 
and  so  is  not  so  likely  to  be  stimulated  along  the  path  of 
economic  austerity.  So  that  borrowing  even  of  money 
saved  by  the  investor  is  a  much  less  satisfactory  method  of 
war  finance  than  taxation.  When  borrowing  is  not  done 
by  means  of  money  saved  by  investors,  we  come  to  the  third 
method  by  which  Governments  can  enforce  reduction  of 
consumption,  namely,  inflation  of  the  currency.  This  is  too 
complicated  a  question  to  be  discussed  fully  now.  It  wants 
a  page — not  to  say  many  pages — to  itself.  For  the  present, 
I  must  be  allowed  to  assert,  without  further  explanation, 
that  when  a  Government  prints  paper-money  in  hatfuls,  as 
our  Government  has  and  all  the  other  warring  Governments 
have — either  themselves  or  through  their  bankers — or  when 
a  Government  borrows  from  you  and  me  not  money  that  we 
have  saved,  but  money  that  we  have  borrowed  from  banks, 
or,  again,  when  a  Government  borrows  not  from  investors 
but  from  banks,  then  there  is  an  increase  in  the  supply  ol 
purchasing  power  instead  of  a  transfer  of  it,  such  as  takes 
place  through  taxation,  or  borrowing  of  saved  money.  But 
if  you  increase  the  supply  of  purchasing  power  with  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  supply  of  goods  to  be  bought,  up  go 
prices,  and  so  everybody's  consumption  is  reduced  by  a 
financial  process  which  in  effect  amounts  to  a  tax  on  all 
purchases.  Which,  again,  is  quite  the  unfairest  way  of 
taxing  because  it  hits  hardest  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

By  these  devices  payment  for  war — which  means  diverting 
goods  from  citizens'  consumption  to  the  State's — is  carried  out. 
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FOLLOW     THE    LEAD 

of    the    thousands    of    officers    who    are    fighting  in  the 
Trenches  equipped  with 

/Moscow" 

V^         SERVICE    KIT 

Largeit  ilock  in  London   ready  (or  immcdiale  wear. 

Field    and     Trench     Boots,     Prismatic     Binoculars.     Compasses. 
Saddlery,  etc.,  and  every  requisite  (or  Naval  and  Military  Officers. 

Officer*  On  Leave  and  Others 

Will  find  an  excellent  selection  o(  Mu(ti  ready  (or  any  emergency. 

MOSS  BROS^S 

^,^.i  20  &  21  KINGST.JCOVENT  ^  ^  «  .%^|i^ 

Gcr^d.  i   25.  31   &   32    BEDFORD   ST.,     GARDEN     "'^'^       «'<''0- 


RAND. 
LONDON 


Write  to-day  for 
Catalc gue    of 

Useftd  Novelties, 
etc.,    Post    Free. 


First  Quality  Lady's  Gold  Octagon  shape  Wrist  Watch,  on  Black 
Moiri  Silk  Strap.       Perfectly  reliable     £9  lOs.  Od. 

Ditto,  on  Gold  Expanding  Bracelet,  £13  Os.   Od. 


For  Active  Service,  Fl)nng,  Motoring,  etc.        No.  A829. 
Vickery's  Improved  "Service"  Dustproof  Wrist  Watch, 

with  luminous  hands  and  (igures. 

Accurate  lever  movement,  screw  case,  sterling  silver     £3  IS    0 
Sterling  Silver,  with  extra  quality  movement  ...  ...     £6     6     0 

Solid  Gold  £10     0     0 


SUPER' 

FOOTVN^EAR 

forOfficeps 


(^fT^ 


Boyd's    Patent    Elastic  Puttees  are 

made  from  the  finest  Egyptian  Cotton 

and  best   Para  Rubber,  and,  btlng 

elastic,  ihey  gently  grip  the  leg  and 

sist   the    normal   action  o(    the   veins   and 

muscles.     There  is  no  sense  o(  leg-tiredness 

or  (oot-heaviness  as  when  wearii  g  ordinary 

putleer,  which  require  to  be  tightly  wound 

to     keep    in    position.       Boyd's     Improved 

Patent    Puttees  are   woven  to  the  shape  of 

the  leg,  and  are  neat  and  smart  in  appearance. 

BOYD'S  {.TxTn? 
ELASTIC 
PUTTEES 

Very  durable,  naterproojed  and  are  both  reversibU 
and  interchangeable. 

TAVAT  KV    I  o  /c  B°Vil's   Elastic    Puttees    arc    claimed    to    be    a 
INFANTRY  '  '•/ ^  preventive  atainst  and   cure  lor  varicose   veins. 

t'oR  K  """     ^'"''  '■"  "«''' ""'' '''""':  *'"''^''  ''<"■*  "'"'1'  <■"''  *''"^*- 

{      Oj   all   leading    Military    Tailors    and   Outfilters.     1/   any   difficulty  in  procuring,  write  to- 
M.    WBICHT    &    SONS.     LTD.,     Quorn      Mills,     near     Longhborougta 
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At  last  your 

SANATOGEN 

must  cost  you  more 

Temporary  Increase  Unavoidable 


Until  this  —  the  fifth  year  of  the 
War— SAN  ATOGEN  has  remained 
one  of  the  very  few  good  things  that 
have  never  "gone  up." 

Despite  the  enormous  and  ever-growing 
incre  se  in  the  cost  of  raw- materials,  manu- 
facture, etc. —  despite,  top,  the  phenomenal 
demand  for  SANATOGEN  and  the  relative 
scarcity  of  supplies  —  we  have  not  added 
even  a  half-penny  to  the  original  adverti-ed 
selling-prices. 

We  hoped  to  maintain  that  policy  :  had  it 
been  commercially  possible  we  should  have 
done  so.  But  one  of  ths  basic  ingredients  of 
SANATOGEN  has  now  become  so  costly 
that  we  are  compelled  either  to  lower  the 
quality  of  SANATOGEN  or  to  raise  the 
retail  prices. 

The  first  course  is  unthinkable ;  in  no 
circumstances  would  we  make  the  slightest 
change  in  the  quality  of  SANATOGEN,  on 
which  its  whole  virtue  depends.  We  have 
therefore  decided  to  charge  a  little  more  for 
it,  but  with  the  proviso  that  the  old  prices  will 
be  restored  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Please  note  carefully 
the  following  points : — 

(1)  Taking  the  lirgest-sized  tin  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  the  new  cost  of  Sanatogen  works 
out  tit  slightly  less  than  2ict.  per  dose,  instead 
of  2d. 

(2)  Apart  from  its  wonderful  tonic  effects, 
Sanatogen  yields  so  much  concentrated  nutri- 
ment that  it  more  than  repays  its  coat  in 
food-value  alone. 

'  (3)   Medical  men  and  Hospitals  will  continue  'o 
be  supplied  with  Sanatogen  at  the  old  prices. 

(4)  The  new  prices,  which  take  effect  as  from 
O  tob^r  1st,  1918,  are  as  follows  : — 

9/6  size  is  now  10/9 
5/-  size  is  now  5/9 
2/9  size  is  now  3/3 
1/9  size  is  now    2/3   ' 

(5)  The  prices  of  our  other  preparations — in- 
cluding FORMAMINT  TABLETS  — 7»ai>e  NOT 
been  increased. 

(6)  As  the  demand  for  both  SANATOGEN  and 
FORMAMINT  is  far  in  exces  of  the  supply, 
they  will  have  to  be  strictly  rationed  this  winter; 
so  you  should  order  Iheni  from  your  chemist  as 
soon  as  possible. 


Llama     Woollen 

KNITTED. 

GOATS 

FOR  HOU  SEWE  A  R  ' 


W'vy  lig!  t  in  weight  and 

warm,  n.ade  in  open  lace 

stitcli,  in  various  colours, 

.with  collar  and  facirgs. 


Price  5 


gns. 


We  have  now  in  stock  a  large 
assortment  of  Knitted  Wool- 
len Jackets,  which  have  been 
especially  made  for  indoor 
wtar. 

From   52/6 


FUR 
AND 


RENOVATIONS 
REMODELLING 


should  be  put  in  liaiid  now.  as  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  expert  Iinglish  furriers 
h-ivc  joined  the  army.  (Jrders  placed 
for  renovalioBS  early  in  the  season  will 
prevent  disappointment,  which  will  be 
unavoidable  during  the  winter  months. 


NOTE. — This  EstablishmPnt  will  be 
closed  OQ  Saturdays  uotil  further 
notice. 


Debenhaiti 
S^Fpeebody 

Vigmope  Street - 
(Cavenduh  Sqfnare)  LondoOLUT 

Famous  for  over  a  Century 
fiirTaaie,fi>r  Quolit^ibr  ValiM» 


FURS 

FOR  THE 
COMING     WINTER 


Mi 


'  ADE  \y  our  own 
furriers    from   sound 

■  and  reliable  skins. 
The  garm  nt  illustrated  is 
a  typical  example  of  the 
value  we  are  offering  in  our 
Fur  Department. 


Original  Model  Fur 
Coit  (as  skcichl,  in 
selected  sea!  dyed  mus- 
quash. The  upper  col- 
lar, cuffs,  and  flounce 
made  from  the  finest 
quality  beaver.  Coat 
lined  with  rich  soft 
French  printed  mous- 
selkie.  Can  be  copied 
in  various  cotnbiiialit)ns 
such  as  seal  musquash, 
sable,  and  squiricl. 


■  GLOVtS. 

2-domc  fastciicT.  hcst  English  cape 
leather  gloves,  for  hard  wear. 
7 111  per  pair. 


Marshall  i 

SNELGROVE 

VERE-STREET  AND-OXFOBD-STHEET 


LONDONW 


NOTE.— This     EslabKshmtnl    will    he 
closed  on  Saturdays  until ftitther  notice. 
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NOTEDLY  SUCCESSFUL 

BREECHES-MA  KING 

We  hav,e  long  been 
notedly  successful  in 
breeches  -  making,  and 
we  maintain  this  good 
repute  by  guaranteeing 
all  the  essential  factors 
—  fine  wear  -  resisting 
cloths,  skilful  cutting, 
careful,  honest  tailor- 
work — and  our  expjeri- 
ence,ninety-seven  years, 
is  certainly  adequate 
beyond  question. 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable 
us  to  meet  immediate  re- 
quirements, we  keep  on 
hand  a  number  of  pairs  of 
breeches,  or  we  can  cut 
and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 
day,  and  complete  the  next 
day,    if    urgently    wanted. 

Patttrni  and  Ftrm  for  itlf-measuremtnt  at  request. 


GRANT  AND  COGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PICCADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 
Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  CutlS 
and  Rifles. 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Weblby  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;   meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 


Head   Oficet  and   Showrooms : 


WEAMAN    STREET 

London    Depot  : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


(Palenl 

No. 

12699 

-1909) 


t> 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

H'orn  txltHiivsly  by  Ufficin  of  His 
Majesty's    and   tht    Allied   forces. 


SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


B*tpig  fisilivtlj  Non-frayabU 
I  UPTON'S      Always  look  Neat  and  Smart.    They  are  most  moderate 
_ .    ______  _      in  price,  and  may  be  obtained  Irom  all  High<la»«  Military 

PUTTEE  S      TaUor.  and  Ho.iera, 

//  ordered.  Puttees  made  ipeclally  to  wind  en  the  reoerse  Wdy,  and  to   fmiten   the   tape 
round  the  anhle  for  riding.  

ASK  fOR  LVPTON-S  PUTTEES. 

Maoufsc-    ASTRACHANS    Ltd.,    Albert   Mill,    Allan   St.,    BRADFORD. 

lured    by  Loyidon  Atnt:  A.  STRICKLAND.  It  Bow  Lane.  E.C. 

-  WHOLESALE  ONLY.  ======= 


-The  Original  Cording's,  Estd.  1839= 


The'Equitor"  is 

IREGD.) 

positively 
Waterproof 

the  whole  day  long,  in 
the  heaviest  of  rain.  It 
is  the  "  safe  "  coat  for 
a  man  on  Active  Ser- 
vice, who  must  keep 
dry,  or  health  and 
comfort  will  suffer. 

A  special  feature  of  the 
"  Equitor"  is  the  attached 
riding  apron,  which,  when 
not  in  use,  fastens  back 
conveniently,  out  of  sight. 


In  our  ligbt-wcight  No.  .^i  ma- 
terial, the  price  of  the  **  Equitor" 
is  lOS/'l  of  our  No.  ii  .1 
strong,  medium-weight  cloth, 
1 20/- ;  without  apron,  1 5/-  less. 
We  can  also  recommend  an 
"Equitor"  (without  apron)  in 
our  No.  23  cloth,  at  70/- 

The  detachable  fleece  inner  coat 
(very  useful  for  night  exposure) 
can  be  bad  in  two  qualities — 
No.  I  (fine  wool),  62/6 ;  No.  2 
40/.. 


When  ordering  an  "  Equitor''  Coat  please  state  height  and  chest  measure 
and  send  reasittance  (which  will  be  returned  promptly  if  the  coat 
is    not    approved),     or    ffive    home     address     and     business     reference. 

Illustrated  List  at  request. 

WATERPROOFERS 
'Lm  TO  H.M.  THE  KING 

Only  Addresiet! 

19  PIGCA  DILLY,  W.  1,  &  35  st.  james's  st.,  s.w.i 


J.  C  CORDING  &  Ca 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 
/>?  PEACE  a^^  WAR 

gBPORB    THE    WAR    B.S.A.  Rifles  held    first    place    in   popularity 
because   they    combined    the    highest    quah'ty    and   accuracy   with   low 
cost.      These  characiertsttc*  were   the  resuft  of  expert  designing,  (be  use  of 
highest  grade  material  >  and  extensive  facilities. 

QURING     THK     WAR     the     B.S.A.    plant,    now    vastly    extended, 
has   been   devoted    exclusively  to  the  manu  acture  of  the  fiiillions  of 
L.ee-Enfield    Rifles    and    Lewis    Ma  -hine     Guns     required     for     our     great 
Imperml  Armies. 

/V  FTER    THE    WAR    the    great    reputation    of    B.S.A.    productions, 
retained  and  increased  in  the   heavy  stre-^s  of  war,  will  ensure  tliat 
the  B.S.A.  sporting  mnd  match  rifles  and  guns  will  embody  all  the  features 
that  the  most  discrtmlnaling  >^portsmBn  can  possibly  desire. 


The  B.S.A.  Lee-Enfield  Military  and  Naral  Rifle. 


The  Lewis  Machine  Gun,  made  by  the 
R.S.A,  Co.,  Lti. 

PRBB 

Send  lor  a  copy  tf  "  Rifii  SiihU  and  their  Adjuitmenti "  and  let  u  tule 
your  name  and  mddreis  If  that  tre  may  advis    you  tf  drvelopmentl. 

i  THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO. 

LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM,  iiHHfk     ENGLAND. 
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Kenneth  Durward 

ULSTER  HOUSE 

CONDUIT  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.l 
MILITARY   <S    MUFTI    TAILOR 


SOLE    MAKER   OF   THE 

*Durward' 
Trench  Coat 


The  Coat  that  has  stood 
all  tests,  and  has  the  recom- 
mendation of  numerous 
Commanding  Officers. 
Made  up  from  the  finest 
Waterproof  Khaki  Material 
lined  with  Fleece,  Sheepskin, 
or  Fur,  and  interlined  with 
cotton  waterproof  fabric, 
making  it  the  most  service- 
able   Military  Coat  in  use. 


A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
TRENCH  COATS  AND 
BRITISH  WARMS  IN 
ALL  SIZES  KEPT  READY 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  WEAR 


OFFICERS  home  on  leave  can  secure 
GOLF  AND  SPORTING  COATS 
ready  for  immediate  wear  in  all  sizes 
:         :  and  colours  ;  : 


Cold, 

£10 


Gold, 

£11/11 


J.  W.  BENSON 

LTD. 

•Actioe  Seroice' WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Luminous  FigM''«»  «»<  Hands. 

Warranted  Timekeepers 

In  Silver  Cases,  with  Screw  Bezel  and 

Bade,  S3  ISs.      Gold,  SI 0. 

With  Hunter  or  Half-Hunter   Cover 

Silver,  S4  10s.      Gold.  Sll   lis. 

Others  in  Silver  from  S3  3s. 

Military  Badge  Brooches. 


./Jnj)  Regimental  Sa</«e  "Perfectly 

Modelled. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Sketches  utit  for  approval. 

OLD   BOND   ST.,  W.l 


and  62  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C.4. 


"SOFT  AS 
A  SLIPPER" 


THE    "FORTMASON"    MARCHING    BOOT 

is  very  strong,  and  Jib.  lighter  than  any  similar  boot.  Special  wear-resisting  soles. 
Worn  by  thousands  of  Officers  at  the  Front,  SO/-.   Sires  I OJ  upwards,  55/- 

FORTNUM  &  MASON,  ltd., 
182    Piccadilly,     London,    W.l. 

DEPOT  FOR  "DEXTER"  TRENCH  COATS. 


It's  jolly,  real  jolly 

to  cycle  in  pleasant  company  through  the 
country  lanes,  stopping  here  and  there  to 
have  a  look  at  the  many  interesting  objects 
which  crop  up  at  every  turn.  Cycling  is 
such  a  fine  thing  for  the  health,  too.  After 
a  worrying  day  there's  nothing  like  cycling 
to  revive  one's  spirits.      It's  a  rare   tonic. 


BICYCLES 


NEW  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 

THE     BIRMINGHAM    SMALL    ARMS    CO.,    LTD., 
SMALL  HEATH,  BIRMINGHAM. 


I 
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li  ALlIE-d, 
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Copyrifhl,  J9x8,  C/.S..4. 


CopyrigU,  "Land  &  Water.' 


A   WORD    FROM    THE  WISE 

Ferdinand  :    "  It's  no  good,  Bill ;  the  only  words  they'll  listen  to  are  '  unconditional  surrender.'  " 


LAND&WATEK 

5  Chancery  Lane,  London,  fF.C.2.      Tel.  Holiom  ziii 
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The  German  Peace  Offer 

GERMANY  has  made  a  peace  offer.  Prince  Max 
of  Baden,  who  (as  Chancellor)  has  been  put  at 
the  head  of  a  pseudo-democratic  government, 
has  e.xpressed  his  country's  wilHngness  to  accept 
President  Wilson's  programme  as  "a  basis"  for 
negotiation.  Beaten  in  the  field,  deserted  by  one  allj',  and 
threatened  with  the  desertion  of  another,  Prussia  now  plays 
the  cards  we  have  all  expected  her  to  play.  She  tells  us 
(r)  that  she  has  democratised  herself,  and  (2)  that  she  is 
willing  to  negotiate  with  our  terms  as  "a  basis."  Unfor- 
tunately, neither  of  her  concessions  takes  us  very  'much 
farther.  Her  democratisation  is  on  the  surface.  She  has 
given  posts  to  majority  Socialists  and  she  has  given  the 
Chancellorship  to  one  of  the  ^ew  civilised  German  princes. 
But  democratic  control  and  ministerial  responsibility  are 
still  out  of  sight  ;  all  that  has  been  definitely  promised  is 
that  in  purely  non-military  matters  civilians  shall  be  allowed 
the  right  of  having  their  opinions  considered — which,  prac- 
tically, marks  a  very  small  advance  indeed.  The  auto- 
cracy and  its  military- Junker  buttresses  remain  in 
control,  although  they  have  with  reluctant  graciousness  con- 
ceded the  German  people  the  right,  not  of  decision,  but  of 
expressing  opinion.  And  the  acceptance  of  President 
Wilson's  terms  as  "a  basis"  means  nothing  at  all.  W'hat  is 
a  basis  ?  When  the  Austrian  Peace  Note  talked  in  this 
strain  President  Wilson's  answer  was  that  the  terms  of  the 
Allies  were  before  the  enemy.  If  they  cared  to  accept  our 
terms  the  war  would  end.  If  thej'  did  not,  the  war  would 
go  on.  To  draw  up  what  we  believe  to  be  the  elements  of 
a  just  settlement  and  then  to  allow  these  elements  to  be 
treated  as  mere  theoretic  resolutions,  the  mere  formal  agenda 
of  a  conference,  would  be  to  stultify  ourselves.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  the  spring  named  in  detail  Britain's  terms  ;  the 
President  has  named,  in  a  more  general  way,  America's 
terms.  The  Germans  have  accepted  neither.  They  have 
merely  (Prince  Max' says  "magnanimously")  proposed,  whilst 
retaining  their  army  intact,  preserving  the  autocracy 
and  saying  no  word  about  Austria -Hungary,  where  the  war 
originated,  asked  us  to  suspend  our  victorious  operations 
whilst  we  discuss  with  them  the  application  of  President 
Wilson's  principles.  If  the  discussion  comes  to  anything 
it  will  come  to  a  compromise.  If  it  comes  to  nothing  it 
will  have  given  them  time  to  reconstruct  their  defences 
and  prepare  for  a  withdrawal  upon  a  shorter  line. 


inc  xi^xpcciea   tnat   nappenea 

The  extraordinary  thing  to  us  i'^  that  certain  English 
papers  should  treat  the  new  German  offer  as  a  surprise, 
when  the  whole  world  has  known  for  a  long  time  that  it  was 
coming.  The  British  Press  has  been  sa3'ing  for  months 
that  the  Germans  this  autumn  would  lay  themselves  out 
to  split  the  Allies  and  to  divide  the  Allied  peoples.  We 
may  be  permitted,  as  evidence,  to  quote  our  own  word^  of 
•August  8th  last  (two  months  ago) : 

When  the  shadow  of  inevitable  defeat  begins  to  creep 
,  over  Germany  we  may  be  certain  that,  while  putting  up  the 
most  desperate  military  resistance,  she  will  lay  herself  out 
as  she  has  never  yet  done  to  divide  the  Allied  Powers  and 
the  Allied  peoples.  .  .  .  When  things  get  worse,  a  public 
and  detailed  offer  of  terms  is  not  inconceiva^le,  an  offer 
"generous"  to  an  extent  not  yet  dreamt  of,  but  securing 
the  domination  of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  skins  and  the  power 
of  tlie  HohenzoUcrns.  .  .  .  We  know  what  would  happen. 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Snowden  would  certainly  say, 
"Here  we  have  a  basis  for  negotiation,"  and  the  hope  of 
Germany  would  be  that  they  would  get  sufficient  recruits 
from  among  our  pohticians  to  secure  a  serious  crumbling  of 
pubhc  opinion,  a  crumbling  which  would  begin  by  im]x'ding 
our  effort  and  end  by  stopping  it. 

That  was  two  months  ago  ;  we  reproduce  it  not  as  evidence 
of  a  foresight  peculiar  to  ourselves,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
what  was  at  the  time  being  written  in  many  British  papers. 
We  knew  this  was  coming.  We  knew  in  July  that  Germany 
would  be  "converted"  in  October.  And  yet  when  October 
comes  many  among  us-  treat  the  conversion  as  .something 
completely  unexpected  which  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  Let 
the  Germans  (who  are  at  present  engaged,  as  though  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  military  chiefs  have  been 
curbed,  in  burning  one  ancient  French  city  after  another) 
agree  to  retire  from  all  occupied  territories,  to  yield  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  Posen,  and  to  give  the  Czechs,  the  Rumanians, 
and  the  Jugo-Slavs  the  right  of  choosing  under  which  flag 
they  will  live,  and  we  will  believe  that  their  desire  for  a 
just  settlement  and  a  League  of  Nations  is  genuine.  Faihng 
such  concessions,  we  must  go  on  until  Germany  has  done 
as  _  Bulgaria  has  done — surrendered  unconditionally,  to 
receive  from  us  no  less  and  no  more  than  justice.  It  would 
not  be  a  bad  thing  if  the  Allied  Governments  reiterated 
their  maximum  (which  are  also  their  minimum)  terms  once 
a  week  until  the  war  ends.  Our  enemies,  and  some  of  our- 
selves, seem  to  have  very  short  memories. 

Trafalgar  Square 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  Government  upon  its  action 
in  turning  Trafalgar  Square  into  a  very  poor  imitation  of  a 
ruined  village  in  Flanders.*  This  is  not  the  first- — though 
we  trust  it  will  be  tl:e  last — of  a  series  of  publicity 
devices  which  have  been  setting  the  teeth  of  patriotic 
people  on  edge.  The  motive  is, '  no  doubt,  excellent  : 
the  Government  desires  to  encourage  the  public  to  buy 
War  Bonjds.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  public  which 
buys,  or  is  likely  to  buy,  War  Bonds  is  a  newspaper-reading 
public,  and  does  not  need  this  reminder  that  there  is  a  war 
on,  and  that  the  Germans  are  destructive  vandals.  In  the 
second  place,  almost  every  family  in  the  United  ICingdom 
has  now  lost  members  in  the  wai^,  and  is  consequently  in 
no  need  of  a  miniature  Earl's  Court  to  assure  it  that  a  war 
is  actually  racing.  And,  in  the  third  place,  if  it  be  argued 
that,  granted  all  this,  visual  pictures  impress  people  as  nothing 
else  does,  we  must  reply  that  one  paltry  little  show  in 
Trafalgar  Square  can  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  popula- 
tion at  large.  We  do  not  know  what  these  plaster  ruins 
have  cost  in  labour  and  material ;  nor  do  we  know  from 
whose  fertile  advertising  brain  the  idea  of  them  sprang. 
But  we  do  feel  pretty,  certain  that  the  receipts  directly 
assignable  to  this  enterprise  will  not  be  proportioned 
to  cost,  and  will  decidedly  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
its  vulgarity.  Nelson  stands  on  his  column  above  this 
grotesque  exhibition.  We  can  only  trust  that  if  he  looks 
downwards  at  all  he  will  put  his  telescope  to  his  blind 
eye  ! 


THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

Military  Significance  of  the  German  Offer 
The  Line  of  the  Arnes 


I  WRITE  from  Paris,  on  Sunda\-,  October  6th,  and  a 
day  earlier  than  usual,  as  this  article  must  reach 
London  in  time  for  the  present  week's  issue. 
The  enemy's  great  and  sudden  effort  to  obtain  a 
favourable  peace,  and  to  avoid  disaster,  was  known 
privately  rather  late  upon  Saturday  evening.  I  have 
not  been  told  at  what  hour  it  first  reached  this  city. 
It  was  already  the  subject  of  conversation  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock.  It  was  not  received  by  the  evening  papers, 
however,  in  time  for  their  last  issues. 

The  moment  was  exactly  chosen — like  the  first  air-raids 
on  London.  It  was  calculated — criidely  enough — that, 
coming  late  on  a  Saturday  evening,  when  many  would  be 
absent,  and  with  tlie  delay  of  Sunday  to  work  on,  those 
who  were'  already  advised  of  the  move  could  steal  a  march 
in  favour  of  its  authors.  The  intention  had  leaked  out 
already.  Every  one  had  noted  the  sudden  rise  in  English 
consols,  and  the  French  Government  had  wisely  forestalled 
the  enemy's  action  by  a  strong  declaration — twenty-four 
hours  earlier — that  the  subjects  of  Prussia,  collectively  as 
well  as  the  individuals  responsible  for  particular  orders, 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay — to  make  reparation — for  the 
abominations  of  which  they  have  been  guilty.  They  must 
expiate  them  not  only  in  money,  but  in  service  and  in 
person. 

I  say  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy  would  make  such  a 
move  had  already  leaked  out.  Thereby,  it  lost  much  of  its 
effect.  Nevertheless,  that  effect  was  very  great.  From  the 
early  hours  of  this  Sunday  morning,  when  the  newspapers 
first  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  general"  public,  the  whole 
city  has  thought  and  talked  nothing  else  but  the  meaning. 
of  the  act.  To  its  terms  little  attention  is  paid  ;  they  are 
thought  neither  sincere  nor  possible.  No  one,  except  a  few 
word-spinners  out  of  touch  at  once  with  the  populace  at 
home,  the  common  soldiers,  and  the  directing  staffs  (civil 
and  military),  has  a  word  to  waste  upon  the  limits  or  possible 
extension  of  the  enemy's  offer ;  but  its  meaning — ^wljy  it 
was  made,  just  when  it  was  made — is  another  mat1,er.  Every 
one  is  discussing  that.  And  the  popular  mass — the  humble 
people  upon  whom  the  war  has  laid  its  chief  burden  ;  the 
private  soldiers  here  on  leave  ;  the  women  working  in  the 
factories  and  on  transport  ;  the  refugees  who  come  from 
the  villages  which  the  Prussians  and  their  subjects  have 
destroyed,  and  whose  own  flesh  and  blood  are  even  at  present 
enslaved  and  digging  tranches  for  the  enemy — these  are 
discussing  it  more  thoroughly  than  does  the  Press. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  moment  chosen  for  such  a 
step  ?  A  nation  subject  to  invasion,  conscript  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  well  acquainted  with  war  from  centuries  of 
its  practice  and  tradition,  has  answered  this  question  with 
something  like  unanimity.  The  Prussian  offer  (for  it  is 
Prussian  in  origin)  is  made  at  this  moment  because  nothing 
but  a  compromise  upon  the  part  of  the  Allies  can  now  save 
Prussia,  her  dynast}-,  and  the  system  of  predatory  war  by 
which  she  and  her  reigning  family  live,  from  complete 
ruin  and  annihilation.  It  is  true  that  if  the  criminal 
is  destroyed,  civilisation  will  breathe  freely  again  ;  it  is  true 
that  if  the  criminal  is  not  destroyed — if  his  system  survives 
and  his  crimes  go  unpunished — Europe  will  see  no  end  in 
our  time  to  the  threat  at  least,  and,  more  probably,  to  the 
actual  succession  of  wars.  But  it  is  natural  that  the  criminal 
should  try  to  save  his  own  life  ;  and -he  is  trying  to  save  it. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  move. 

To  understand  its  moment  we  must  return  to  something 
with  which  my  readers  are  more  familiar  in  these  columns 
than  with  political  di.scussion.  We  must  examine  the  military 
situation  at  the  time  when  this  new  policy  was  launched. 
It  was  decided  ujwn  in  Berlin  during  the  late  evening  of 
last  Friday,  October  4th.  Why  was  it  decided  on  at  that 
critical  time  ?     Why  was  that  time  critical  ? 

One  might  answer  that  question  with  some  exaggeration, 
and  perhaps  too  dramatically — but  fully  all  the  same — by 
sayirig  :    "Because  Gotiraud  had  reached  the  Ames." 

I  know  well  the  defect  of  such  sentences.  They  arc  rhe- 
torical   and,    taken    by    themselves,    they    are    ridiculously 


insufficient.  What  has  decided  Prussia  to  this  forlorn  hope, 
this  attempt  to  save  something  from  the  wreck,  is  a  vast  deal 
more  than  any  detail  of  the  front.  The  entry  of  America, 
the  imexpected  excellence  of  the  American  units  so  rapidly 
pushed  into  the  field,  the  tank  (which  is  British),  the  strategy 
of  Foch,  at  once  continuous  and  triumphant  since  July  i8th  ; 
the  triumph  of  Allenby — wiping  out  a  whole  third  of  the 
Turkish  armies  at  a  blow  ;  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria  and  the 
consequent  opening  of  incalculable  ports  in  the  south-east — 
all  these  have  between  them  made  up  the  gravity  of  this 
moment  for  Prussia  and  her  subjects. 

But  Gouraud's  reaching  the  Ames  brook  is  at  once  the 
symbol  and  the  test  of  all  this : — and  I  will  say  why  ;  for 
when  we  see  that  little  advance  of  a  few  thousand, yards 
in  the  light  of  the  last  few  weeks  and  their  military  record, 
we  shall  appreciate  its  historical  importance. 

PREPARATIONS     FOR     THE     MAIN     BATTLE 

It  will  be  remembered  that  up  to  the  middle  of  September 
all  the  great  things  done  by  the  Allied  armies  upon  the  West 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  preparation.  They  were  the  laying 
of  foundations.  The  main  building  had  not  begun.  The 
two  months  mid- July  to  mid-September  were  the  "laying 
out"  of  the  main  battle,  the  establishment  of  its  conditions. 
Until  that  main  battle  was  joined,  until  its  fortunes  grew 
even  after  its  first  phases  had  unrolled,  one  could  not  make 
certain  of  the  issue. 

Especially  could  not  and  would  not  the  ^nemy  despair 
of  such  issue.  He  could  still  hope  on  to  the  last  moment 
in  his  power  to  reconstitute  a  strong  defensive,  when  he  should 
have  been  able  to  retreat  to  prepared  lines,  and  to  make  a 
stand  in  conditions — as  he  hoped  they  would  be — of  his  own 
choosing. 

When  the  German  offensive  broke  down  on  July  15th 
east  of  Rheims  the  result  might  yet  have  been  only  negative 
if  the  Allied  Higher  Command  had  not  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity with  the  utmost  rapidity.  The  opportunity  was 
seized  ;  ten  divisions  were  swung  round  behind  the  whole 
battle  line  and  appeared  suddenly  in  front  of  Soissons  upon 
Thursday,  July  i8th.  It  was  a  repetition  on  a  gigantic  scale 
of  Carnot's  work  at  Wattignies,  or  of  Joffre's  movement  of 
the  4th  Corps  from  the  Verdun  front  to  Paris  during  the 
first  battle  of  the  Marne. 

The  bold  manoeuvre  succeeded — as  it  had  succeeded  at 
Wattignies  125  years  ago.  The  150,000  were  not  too  fatigued 
to  resume  the  offensive.  They  struck  at  dawn  on  that 
Thursday,  and,  by  ten  in  the  morning  the  face  of  the  war 
had  changed.  It  was  certain  that  the  enemy  must,  hence- 
forward, fight  defensively  and  for  time. 

But,  even  so,  though  the  face  of  the  war  had  so  suddenly 
changed,  it  was  not  and  could  not  be  known  whether  the 
enemy  might  not  re-establish  a  long  and  very  difficult  defence. 
He  stood  upon  three  great  salients  of  his  own  making — that 
of  Chateau  Thierry  thrust  forward  from  the  base  Soissons- 
Rheims  ;  that  of  Amiens,  thrust  forward  from  the  base 
Arras-St.  Gobain ;  and  that  of  St.  Mihiel.  The  Allies 
must  first  reduce  these  salients.  That  done,  the  German 
armies  would  still  be  intact  and  standing  on  a  shorter  im- 
indented  line.  There  would  their  power  of  resistance  be 
proved.  They  publicly  announced  that  they  would  attempt 
such  a  retirement.  They  publicly  boasted  that  once  it 
was  established  they  could  stand  indefinitely  ;  and  there 
were  plenty  of  people  among  ourselves,  especially  men  con- 
trolling newspapers,  ignorant  enough,  foolish  enough,  and 
timid  enough  to  believe  them. 

The  salients  were  reduced.  But  they  were  reduced  not 
at  the  enemy's  time  nor  in  his  way.  They  were  reduced  at 
the  dictation  and  after  the  fashion  chosen  by  the  Allied 
command.  The  Chateau  Thierry  salient  went  between 
July  i8th  and  30th.  Then  came  Haig's  great  attack  of 
August  8th,  and  the  Amiens  salient  was  reduced  in  ten  days. 

But  the  enemy  could  not  retire  and  straighten  his  line 
as  he  would.  The  pressure  upon  him  extended  and  increased 
enormously.     It   spread  out   all   the  latter  part  of  August 
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from  Rheims  fight  up  to  Arras.  He  withdrew  under  enor- 
mous losses,  and .  in  face  of  the  heaviest  and  most  perilous 
pressure  retarding  his  every  step.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
rearguards  covering  a  retreat  ;  it  was  a  case  of  whole  armies 
compelled  to  face  round  and  save  themselves  by  exerting 
their  whole  strength.  For  instance,  when,  just  after  the 
end  of  August,  the  British  broke  the  Drocourt-Oueant  line, 
was  that  an  action  against  a  strong  rearguard  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind  !  It'  was  an  action  against  men  packed  for 
defence  in  the  density  of  one  division  to  i,200  yards  :  a  density 
almost  as  great  as  that  needed  for  a  German  q^cMsire  in  the 
old  days,  of  only  a  few  months  ago.  When,  therefore,  at 
long  last,  the  enemy  in  the  West  fiad  reached  his  prepared 
line  and  made  his  dispositions  to  stand,  he  was  thus  situated. 
He  had  lost,  of  his  bayonet-strength,  one-tenth  in  prisoners 
alone — certainly  more  than  a  fifth  (more  probably  a  quarter) 
in  total  casualties.  He  had  lost  in  those  two  months  material 
which  he  could  not  replace  in  six.  Most  serious  point  of 
all,  he  was  fatigued.  The  contnauously  increasing  numbers 
of  the  Allies  permitted  them  to  rest  their  divisions  with 
increasing  periods  of  repose  ;  his  were  less  and  less  relieved. 
The  tired  units  had  to  be  flung  in  again  and  again. 

The  last  movement  in  his  falling  back  on  to  a  straightened 
line,  the  retirement  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  was  caught 
in  full  manoeuvre.  Most  of  his  guns  he  saved.  But  of  the 
men  holding  his  line  more  than  a  third  were  taken  prisoner 
at  a  blow,  and  only  a  little  less  than  another  third  killed 
or  wounded. 

Nevertheless,  it  might  still  be  possible  to  hold.  The 
St.  Gobain  pivot  was  immensely  strong.  The  whole  Une 
was  now  (September  I5th-i8th)  not  only  straight,  but 
fitrong — even  against  tanks.  It  had  water  covering  from 
in  front  of  Douai  till  in  front  of  Cambrai  ;  then,  after  a  short 
open  "gate"  of  five  miles  water  covering  again  right  down 
to  St.  Quentin.  Beyond  the  pivot  it  had  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  the  Rheims  heights,  the  strongly  prepared  positions 
■of  Champagne  up  to  the  Argonne,  and  thence  eastward  to 
the  Meuse  the  old  lines  in  front  of  Verdun. 

It  was  not  yet  the  moment  to  feel  for  peace — though 
the  moment  was  already  anxious. 

There  came  the  Uttle  lull  of  a  fortnight  (it  was,  of  course, 
■only  a  lull  in  news ;  in  the  field  it  was  an  interval  of  intense 
preparation,  night  and  day).  Then  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 26th,  the  storm  broke  :    the  main  battle  was  joined. 

I  wrote  last  week  a  sentence  which  expressed  the  opening 
of  that  battle  :  four  blows  on  four  successive  days  (Thursday, 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday) — the  Argonne,  Cambrai,  Flanders, 
St.  Quentin.  I  said  then  that  we  could  not  yet  tell  the  issue  ; 
but  that  the  enemy  could  not  be  everywhere  at  once,  that 
he  was  outrivalled  and  out-generalled.  We  know  the  issue 
to-day.     He  is  beaten. 

The  first  blow,  on  either  side  of  the  Argonne,  was  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemy  hue.  In  front  of  Longuyon  and 
the  Ardennes  Railway,  which  is  the  wasp-waist  of  the  Ger- 
man armies,  he  parried.  He  drew  in  twelve,  fourteen, 
sixteen  divisions.  The  second  blow,  at  Cambrai,  he  barely 
parried — but  just.  Not,  however,  without  a  further  ex- 
haustion. The  third  blow,  dehvered  by  Plumer  and  the 
Belgians  far  to  the  north,  he  failed  at  first  to  parry  at  all. 
They  got  right  in — up  to  and  past  the  Menin-Roulers  road. 
Then  he  felt  the  fourth  blow  north  of  St.  Quentin  ;  that, 
again,  got  right  through,  and  he  lost  the  town. 

At  the  end  of  these  four  heavy  blows,  however — say,  by 
Monday,  the  30th — he  might  breathe  again.  It  was  to  be 
seen  whether  he  could  not  hold.  The  Americans  he  seemed 
to  have  stopped  between  the  Meuse  and  Argonne.  In 
Flanders  the  Belgians  and  the  British  Second  Army  were 
halted  ;    the  fighting  for  Cambrai  was  maintained. 

It  is  here  that  the  significance  of  the  brook  Ames  appears 
and  the  fashion  in  which  that  insignificant  object  clinches 
the  lesson  of  the  week. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  (I  have  no  opportunity  of 
drawing  one  this  week  for  the  paper)  you  will  see  running 
from  east  to  west,  well  north  of  the  positions  of  Somm-py 
and  the.  Mont  Cuvelet  (which  Gouraud  took  the  week  before), 
the  little  water-course  with  its  ruined  villages — such  as 
St.  Eiienne  sur  Ames,  called  by  its  name.  On  Thursday 
evening  the  French  IVth  Army,  under  Gouraud,  had  reached 
that  line.  What  was  its  significance  ?  Look  at  the  map 
again,  and  yon  will  see. 

Its  line  is  so  far  north  that  the  road  and  railway  pass  of 
Grand  Pre  through  the  Argonne  is  now  closed  to  the  enemy. 
He  cannot  use  it.  It  will  shortly  be  open  to  the  Americans 
in  the  east,  as  it  already  is  to  the  French  on  the  west. 

Its  line  is  so  far  north  that  it  turns  the  Rheims  heights. 
The  moment  Gouraud  reached  (and  held)  the  line  of  the 
Ames  brook,  those  heights — the  pillar  of  the  German  Cham- 
pagne   defence    for    four   years — the   gun    platform    whence 


Rheims  was  destroyed  and  the  cathedral  shelled — had  to  go. 
The  order  to  retire  was  given  on  Friday  morning.  Berlin 
knew  it  by  noon. 

But  with  the  Rheims  heights  gone,  how  much  longer  will 
Cracnme  and  St.  Gobain  and  Laon  itself  stand  ? 

The  Ames  marked  the  strong  second  line  in' that  organisa- 
tion of  the  defensive  in  depth  which  the  enemy  himself 
invented  a  year  ago,  and  which  Gouraud  this  summer  so 
greatly  perfected. 

The  Ames  line  was  the  test.  It  would  hold  or  break. 
What  can  be  certain  of  standing  ? 

The  enemy  may  talk  of  the  "line  of  the  Meuse."  But 
(i)  It  takes  us  to  the  .Ardennes,  difficult  of  passage  and 
without  lateral  communication.  (2)  It  involves  the  holding 
of  Lille,  and  Lille  is  half  gone,  thanks  to  Plumer.  (3)  The 
enemy  has  to  reach  it  with  a  vigorous  pressure  pursuing  him. 
(4)  It  does  not  save  Lorraine — and  Lorraine  still  awaits  its 
time  for  action  :  the  gap  of  Chateau  Salins  still  stands  open. 

All  this  is  the  reason  of  the  demand  for  an  armistice — and 
if  the  public  had  but  a  hold  of  these  plain  truths  upon  the 
situation,  that  demand  would  certainly  —  or  probably- — 
be  made  in  vain.  I  know  not  what  its  fate  may  be  by  the 
time  these  lines  are  in  print.  I  know  well  enough  what  its 
fate  would  be  if  the  .4  B  C  of  the  strategical  situation  could 
only  be  publicly  proclaimed  to  all  opinion  in  its  singularity. 
The  enemy  is  beaten. 

THE     NUMERICAL     POSITION 

Those  who  are  not  fatigued  by  simple  arithmetic  nor  ignorant 
of  the  effect  of  battalions  in  war,  have  noted  the  varying 
chances'  of  the  Central  Powers  in  terms  of  numbers. 

They  know  that  a  great  superiority  in  numbers  of  men, 
multiplied  by  numbers  in  material,  multiplied  by  the  inverse 
of  distance  and  time  and  transport  and  peril  in  communica- 
tions, gave  the  enemy  a  preponderance  up  to  1916. 

They  knew  that,  as  1916  came  to  a  close  the  numerical 
odds — in  spite  of  interior  communications,  safe,  and  by  land, 
and  in  spite  of  material — lay  at  last  with  the  Allies. 

They  knew  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Russian  state  upset 
that  state  of  affairs,  that,  through  1917,  Prussia  and  her 
dependents  gradually  recovered  the  upper  hand  in  numbers, 
used  it  for  specially  training  men  in  the  winter,  and  thereupon 
appeared  in  overwhelming  tactical  and  considerable  strategical 
ingenuity  upon  the  west  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

They  knew  how  the  very  clastic  and  very  rapidly  used 
American  system  redressed  the  balance  :  how  by  the  great 
date  of  July  i8th  we  were  already  in  the  west  nearly  equal  ; 
how,  by  early  September  we  were  already  superior  ;  how  far 
superior  we  are  to-day. 

Ver}'  well.     In  the  light  of  such  knowledge,  and  adding    , 
to   it   seme   judgment   of  the   enormous   losses   the   enemy 
voluntary  accepted  in  his  great  gamble  of  last  March,  look 
at  the  following  facts  : 

1.  The  Germans  had,  about  seventeen  days  ago,  191  divi- 
sions between  Switzerland  and  the  North  Sea.  (His  losses  had 
reduced  him  to  that  figure  from  20^  ;  the  remaining  191 
were  by  no  means  all  of  them  near'  full  establishment  of 
9,000  bayonets  to  3.  division.) 

2.  Of  these  191  divisions  there  were,  four  or  five  days 
ago  (I  am  writing  on  Sunday,  October  6th)  no  less  than  130 
actually  engaged  against  the  superior  Allies,  in  line,  imder 
fire  where  the  battle  rages.  Thirty  at  least  (perhaps  31) 
held  the  so-called  "great  sectors,"  notably  from  the  Meuse 
to  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  remaining  31  or  30  include  some 
20  which  cannot  be  put  into  the  line  from  their  quality  : 
divisions  of  the  garrisons  and  of  communications.  There  is 
no  general  reserve,  nor  has  been  for  a  long  time.  There  is 
only  a  perpetual  rushing  of  units  from  one  threatened  front 
to  another — and  less  and  less  opportunity  for  repose. 

3.  When  the  counter-offensive  began,  on  July  i8th, 
the  enemy  had  some  three  million  men- — rather  less  than 
two  million  bayonets — in  line..-  He  had,  to  recruit  his  coming 
losses,  {a)  hospital  returns,  (6)  class  1920,  i.e.,  the  boys  who 
attain  their  eighteenth  birthday  during  the  present 
year.  These  were  all  under  training,  many  in  depot, 
some  few  behind  the  line,  none  (save  a  few  volunteers)  in 
the  field. 

Since  that  date  he  has  lost  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  -prisoners  alone,  and  a  total  loss  of  certainly  600,000 — 
probably  more.  What  chance  has  he  of  recruitment  ? 
How  can  he  maintain  his  numbers  ? 

The  enemy  appeals  to  be  saved  because  he  is  beaten.  He  is 
beaten  because,  when  he  had  numbers  he  did  not  know 
how  to  use  them.  Now  the  numbers  are  on  the  other  side, 
and  without  numbers  his  cause  is  hopeless.  Moreover, 
the  powers  of  domination  will  henceforward  be  very  rapid 
indeed. 
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Enemy  Crisis  in  the  West  :  By  Edmund  Dane 


DURING  the  past  week  the  AlHed  drive  through 
the  Hindenburg  defences  south  of  Cambrai  has 
been  maintained  and  affirmed  notwithstarding 
the  extraordinarily  costly  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
in  part  at  least  and  for  the  time  being,  to  restore 
the  situation.  Coincidently,  owing  to  the  American  pressure 
in  the  Argonne,  the  carrying  of  the  French  line  to  Chal- 
lerange,  and  the  capture  by  the  French  of  Mont  Blanc  in 
Champagne,  the  German  front  there  gave  way.  At  the  time 
of  writing  the  Germans  were  in  Champagne  in  full  retreat, 
and  their  elaborately  fortified  and  strong  positions  round 
Rheims  had  been  surrendered  without  a  blow. 

In  short,  the  German  military  situation  on  the  West — 
the  tendency  towards  it  since  the  Allied  advance  in  Flanders 
had  been  rapid — has  reached  a  crisis. 

This  is  the  real  background  of  the  German  request  for  an 
armistice. 

A  very  general  impression  has  prevailed  that  the  capitu- 
lation of  Bulgaria  wa's  the  event  which  mainly  influenced 
the  new  orientation  in  German  politics,  and  countenance 
is  given  to  that  view  in  German  declarations,  among  others 
the  Kaiser's  Proclamation  to  his  Army  and  Navy.  Impor- 
tant though  that  development  was  and  is,  the  capitulation 
of  Bulgaria  cannot  however  be  considered  as  more  than  a 
convenient  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  much  more  momentous 
issue — the  evasion  on  the  West  of  a  crushing  military  disaster, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  hide  that  fact  from  the  German  public. 
Concurrently  with  the  changes  of  political  personnel  at  Berlin 
and  the  peace  demarche  of  Prince  Maximilian,  stress  has 
been  laid  in  German  communiques  on  the  prowess  of  the 
German  troops,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
holding  their  own.     They  have  not  been, holding  their  men. 

Strictly  political  events  are  outside  the  scope  of  a  military 
review,  but  it  is  advisable  to  refer  to  them  both  because 
they  show  what  in  Germany  the  mihtary  situation  is  in 
truth  officially  judged  to  be,  and  because,  now  as  always, 
the  conduct  of  the  real  rulers  of  Germany,  who  continue  to 
retain  in  their  hands  the  substance  as  distinguished  from  the 
semblance  of  control,  is  shaped  above  all  by  military  prospects. 
However  the  fact  may  be  disguised,  we  have  still  to  deal  in 
Germany  with  a  military  clique,  and,  if  willingness  be  now 
professed  to  drop  the  national  trade  of  war  as  the  easy  and 
royal  road  to  public  riches  and  Imperial  expansion,  it  is 
because  that  clique  at  last  know  that  in  the  present  adventure 
they  have  lost. 

Beyond  question  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria  came  upon 
both  the  real  and  the  nominal  rulers  of  Germany  as  an  ugly 
surprise.  And  it  was  only  one  among  a  complication  of 
difficulties.  There  was  the  military  failure  in  Syria  ;  the 
increase  of  obligations  arising  out  of  Allied  intervention  in 
Russia  ;  the  probable  repudiation  of  the  so-called  Treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk  ;  the  pressure  of  Austria  for  the  opening  of 
peace  proposals ;  the  objection  at  Vienna  towards  the  em- 
ployment of  Austrian  tropps  on  the  West  ;  the  insistence 
of  the  German  Staff  on  the  immediate  necessity  of  such  aid  ; 
and  the  uneasy  outlook  in  Rumania. 

But  before  everything  the  trend  of  the  Western  battle  was  the 
determining  factor. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that,  had  the  AUied  offensive 
on  the  West  failed,  the  breaks  in  the  Balkans  and  in  Syria- 
even  if  the  Allied  attacks  there  could  have  been  ventured 
upon,  which  is  doubtful — would  have  disturbed  the  real  nilers 
of  Germany  but  little.  Secure  on  the  West,  they  would 
readily  have  found  the  means  to  render  the  Allied  blows  in 
the  East  politically  abortive.  Assuredly  there  would  have 
been  no  capitulation  of  Bulgaria^  and  assuredly  the  German 
regime  in  Turkey  would  have  been  bolstered  against  the 
consequences  of  the  Syrian  debacle.  Immersed,  however, 
as  the  Germans  are  on  the  West  in  a  struggle  beyond  any- 
thing foreseen  three  months,  or  even  two  months,  ago  the 
effect  of  these  Eastern  blows  has  been  to  strain  them  to  the 
breaking  point,  and  the  results  have  been  political  changes 
which  represent  at  once  a  bid  f(jr  peace — on  terms  ;  a  national 
rally  ;  and  an  effort  to  elude  decisive  defeat.  Nothing  has 
more  clearly  disclosed  the  gravity  of  the  military  position 
as  officially  estimated  in  Germany  than  the  fact  that  the 
bid  for  peace  was  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  recognition  of  how  profoundly  the  weight  of 
the  great  Republic  has  changed  the  balance  of  the  conflict. 

On  these  grounds  it  is  well  worth  while,  indeed  essential, 
to  study  the  Western  situation  under  its  strictly  military 
aspects.  Three  causes  have  tended  to  obscure  its  more 
important  features. 


(i)  To  political  manoeuvring  in  Central  Europe  has  to  be 
joined  the  fact  that  British  habits  of  thought,  become 
permanently  and  deeply  political,  are  only  temporarily  and 
pro  hac  vice  military.  This,  a  complete  contrast  with  the 
prevalent  habit  of  mind  in  Germany  for  a  generation  past, 
at  least,  fastens  upon  political  symptoms  as  of  primary 
interest.  It  has  its  value  and  utility,  but  it  also  has  its- 
dangers.  The  contrast  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  rulers  of  modern  Germany  look  upon  politics  as  the- 
supplement  of  force — an  expansion  of  the  operations  of  war  ; 
the  British  look  upon  war  as  the  supplement  of  politics — 
an  expansion  of  politics  into  the  field  of  violence  as  a  neces- 
sity and  ultimate  resort.  In  the  one  case  material  and' 
organiscd  violence  is  the  basis  ;  in  the  other  reasoned  aims 
and  common  security.  The  British  standpoint  and  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  the  other  Allies.  It  tends  however,  whenever 
political  manoeuvres  are  afoot,  sonjewhat  to  discount  the- 
military  efficiency  and  prowess  of  the  Allied  armies,  and  to 
lose  sight  of  their  now  demonstrated  superiority,  more 
especially  in  commandership  and  in  moral.  And  it  offers- 
a  temptation  to  overlook  the  truth — the  fundamental  truthi 
of  the  war — that  the  one  foundation  of  a  peace  worth  the- 
name,  are  feats  of  arms  at  sea  or  in  the  field,  for  those  feats 
of  arms  alone  must  be  the  future  deterrent  of  the  Prussian 
militarism  which  trades  on  war  and  plunder,  and  their  memory 
fatal  to  its  revival.  In  a  word  the  real  work  in  the  issue  of 
a  challenge  to  arms  has  to  be  done  and  can  only  be  done 
by  sailors  and  soldiers.  If  the  League  of  Nations  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called  is  not  founded  upon  supremacy  in  arms,, 
and  upon  the  manly  valour  which,  as  the  root  and  shield 
of  justice  and  compassion,  is  the  first  of  human  virtues, 
it  can  be  nothing  save  a  resounding  imposture. 

(2)  Communiques  couched  in  terms  of  geography,  though 
that  cannot  be  avoided,  lead  many  to  infer  that  "gains" 
are  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  operations,  and  the  recovery 
of  territory,  as  such,  the  first  as  well  as  the  ultimate  con- 
sideration. Many  of  the  public  for  example  would  regard 
the  evacuation  of  France  and  Belgium  by  the„  enemy  as  far 
and  away  more  important  than  whether  or  not  the  Germans 
go  out  still  able  to  carry  on  the  campaign,  and  that  too 
despite  the  fact  that  were  they  to  go  out  still  able  to  carry 
on,  it  would  either  commit  us  to  a  prolonged  struggle  in 
Germany,  which  would  cost  vast  sums  of  public  money, 
and  many  more  thousands  of  lives,  or  force  us  to  patch  up 

.  a  compromise  which  wo;j]d  make  the  League  of  Nations  a 
scrap  of  paper  combine,  and  leave  Poland,  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces, and  European  Russia  in  the  Prussian  maw. 

(3)  Accounts  of  correspondents  on  the  spot  dealing  day  by 
day  with  incidents  of  the  fighting,  illuminate  it  in  one  respect, 
but  draw  attention  off  its  perspective. 

These  several  causes  of  obscuration  cannot,  it  may  be 
admitted,  be  avoided  altogether,  but  the  misjudgments  to 
which  incidentally  they  gi-^e  rise,  and  the  passing  doubts 
on  the  one  hand,  and  exaggerated  expectations  on  the  other 
which  they  often  breed  are  all  to  the  enemy's  advantage, 
and  always  open  to  be  exploited  by  his  propaganda. 

I-t  is  out  of  the  question  to  grasp  the  true  import  of  the 
Western  operations  as  they  stand  without  to  begin  with 
detachment  from  these  sources  of  distortion,  and  next  keep- 
ing constantly  in  mind  the  phases  through  which  the  battle 
has  already  passed. 

Let  us  take  those  phases  in  order.  They  have  been  (a)  de- 
feat of  the  enemy's  offensive  with  the  result  of  wresting  from 
him  the  initiative,  tactical  as  well  as  strategical ;  (b)  as  a 
further  outcome  of  the  German  defeat  a  greater  Allied  elas- 
ticity or  freedom  of  manoeuvre,  giving  ability  to  use  the 
initiative  to  the  best  effect ;  (c)  attack  at  an  advantage, 
and  compulsion  upon  the  enemy  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage ;. 
(d)  because  of  that,  the  infliction  upon  him  of  dispropor- 
tionate losses  ;  (e)  because  of  his  suffering  and  having  suffered 
such  losses.  Allied  successes  which  but  a  little  while  ago 
would  have  been  deemed  impossible. 

These  developments  it  will  be  seen  have  arisen  one  out 
of  another,  and  the  initiative,  wielded  with  ski'.l,  is  their  start* 
ing  point. 

For  example,  the  Allied  advance  in  Flanders — with  its- 
corollary— the  German  abandonment  of  La  Bass^e ;  the- 
breach  of  the  defences  covering  Cambrai,  and  the  enemy's- 
evacuation  of  Lens  ;  the  recapture  of  St.  Quentin,  and  the 
advance  to  the  Oise  above  Moy  ;  the  turning  of  the  Craonne 
ridge,  and  the  direct  menace  to  Laon  ;  the  clearing  of  the 
enemy  from  the  plateau  between  the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne, 
and  the  forcing  of  him  out  of  his  positions  round  Rheims  ; 
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the  breach  of  his  defences  in  Champagne,  and  the  capture  of 
his  zone  of  covering  works  north  of  Verdun,  form  a  record 
for  one  week  beyond  any  precedent  in  tlie  war. 

To  what  are  we  indebted  for  that  record,  if  not  to  the 
■disproportionate  losses  the  enemy  has  during  the  past  two 
and  a  half  months  met  with  ?  Does  anybody  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  had  he  not  met  with  such  losses,  these  results, 
or  anything  like  them  could  in  one  week  have  occurred  ? 
But  to  what  are  such  losses  to  be  attributed  if  not  to  his 
"having  to  figlit  at  a  disadvantage  ?  And  is  not  the  enemy's 
having  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage  the  consequence  of  the 
Allied  freedom  of  manoeuvre,  and  the  choice  of  time  and 
place  ?  Finally  is  not  all  that  the  result  of  compelling  the 
enemy  to  conform,  and  by  compulsion  dictating  his 
dispositions  ? 

Manifestly  it  is,  but  since  doubt  on  such  points  is  not 
always  readily  dispelled,  we  may  apply  several  tests  which 
are  undebatable. 

The  first  test  is  the  capture  of  guns.  It  is  valuable  as  an 
index.  Last  week  the  French  General  Staff  issued  the 
statement  that  since  July  i8th  the  Germans. had  lost  by 
capture  up  to  that  time  3,665  pieces  of  artillery.  The  total 
apparently  did  not  include  the  350  guns  of  various  calibres 
taken  in  the  Allied  advance  in  Flanders,  nor  the  pieces  which 
have  between  the  publication  of  that  statement  and  now 
fiillen  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  on  other  sectors  of  the 
front.  To  date  the  total  exceeds  4,000  pieces.  Now  guns 
are  not  left  behind  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  they  are  never 
left  behind  at  all  except  when  the  retirement  is  too  hurried 
to  admit  of  their  removal ;  nor  do  retirements  of  that  character 
take  place  unless  the  defending  troops  are  overpowered. 
How  are  troops  overpowered  if  not  by  losses  or  by  failure 
of  moral,  which  is  just  as  serious  ?  When  to  this  tale  of 
artillery,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  enemy's  equip- 
ment, we  have  to  add  tens  of  thousands  of  machine  guns, 
and  a  corresponding  mass  of  other  material  besides  that 
destroyed  to  evade  capture,  the  proof  is  striking,  and  it  is 
the  more  striking  because  the  Allied  losses  of  guns  and  material 
have  since  July  i8th  been  negligible.  We  have  in  short  either 
to  assume  that  the  Germans  have  let  their  equipment  go  in 
this  wholesale  way  as  not  worth  saving,  which  argues  a  dis- 
astrous fall  of  moral,  or  we  have  to  conclude  that  their 
casualties  are  the  explanation. 

The  next  test  is  prisoners.  Again,  on  the  authority  of 
the  French  Sta'ff  we  have  it  that  up  to  a  week  ago  the  enemy 
had  lost  since  July  i8th  rather  more  than  265,000  men  by 
surrenders.  Since  then,  in  Flanders .  and  other  sectors  of 
the  front,  apother  20,000  or  thereabouts  have  been  taken. 
The  total,  therefore,  cannot  now  be  far  off  300,000  men. 
Prisoners  mean  units  broken  up  ;  commonly,  they  are  when 
rounded  up  in  batches  the  .last  remnants  of  units.  Once 
more  that  broadly  indicates  severe  casualties. 

A  third  test  is  reserves.  We  have  been  informed  that  in 
the  fighting  south  of  Cambrai  tiie  enemy's  Second  Division 
of  the  Guards,  withdrawn  from  the  line,  was  twice  over 
recalled  within  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours.  No  military 
man  needs  to  be  told  the  significance  of  such  an  incident. 
Here  was  for  the  Genrians  the  crucial  sector  of  the  battle- 
line.  On  that  sector,  if  anywhere,'  reserves,  if  existent, 
would  be  massed.  But  on  that  sector  a  tired  and  battered 
division  had  twice  to  be  re-employed  without  rehef.  If  that 
was  the  state  of  affairs  as  regards  reserves  on  a  crucial  sector, 
was  the  stress  likely  to  be  less  on  sectors  not  so  crucial  ?  Every 
probability  is  against  the  conclusion. 

A  fourth  test  is  method.  It  is  the  German  practice  when 
emergency  is  acute  to  meet  it  with  measures  regardless  of 
their  cost — for  the  time  being.  An  instance  is  the  massing 
of  eleven  divisions  on  the  five  miles  of  front  north  of  Cambrai 
and  with  the  special  object  of  crushing  the  Canadians.  The 
Canadians  are,  if  anything,  more  dreaded  than  any  others 
of  the  Allied  troops.  "  Extravagant,  therefore,  as  the  German 
losses  might  be  in  the  effort,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  incur 
them.  Like  measures  were  taken  against  the  Australians — 
dreaded  also.  These  extravagant  German  counter-attacks 
in  mass  on  the  Cambrai  front,  however,  materially  helped 
the  French  operations  in  Champagne,  and  the  proof  of  the 
emergencv  is  that  either  that  risk  had  to  be  incurred  or  the 
German  defence  on  the  Cambrai-St.  Quentin  flank  would 
have  completely  given  way. 

Taking  all  the  evidence,  the  proof  of  disproportionate 
losses  is  overwhelming,  and  it  is  as  patent  as  noonday,, even 
if  the  political  reshuffling  in  Germany  did  not  endorse  the 
fact,  that  the  first  and  main  aim  of  the  Allied  offensive — the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  forces — is  surely  being  achieved. 

But  coincidently  with  'this  decline  of  the  enemy's  strength 
there  has  been  imposed  upon  him  the  extra  strain  of  open 
warfare.  To  all  intents,  fiom  the  sea  to  the  Meuse,  he  has 
now   to  maintain   an   open   front.     Fortified,   such   a    front 


might  be  held  with  half  the  number  of  troops.  The  first 
military  object  of  field  fortification  is,  of  course,  to  economise 
forces.  That  economy  has  disappeared.  Fewer  troops  have 
to  do  more  work — much  more  work.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  consequence  is  that  there  can  be  no  reliefs. 
Practical  abolition  of  reliefs  means  an  aggravated  wastage 
from  fatigue. 

B}'  now  inferior  in  numbers,  the  enemy  can  no  more  afford 
that  wastage  than  he  can  afford  to  incur  disproportionate 
losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

The  final  demonstration  of  all  this  is  afforded  by  the 
manoeuvres.  The  more  marked  the  enemy's  inferiority,  the 
more  insistent  the  compulsion  to  which  he  must  in  his  dis- 
positions submit.  If,  therefore,  it  be  true  that,  fighting  at 
a  disadvantage,  he  has  been  losing  disproportionately,  then 
the  command  over  his  dispositions  by  compulsion  should 
have  grown  more  stringent.     Is  it  so,  or  is  it  not  ? 

Insistent  Obligations 

Contrast  the  present  control  with  the  situation  on  July 
iSth.  Then  there  was  a  compulsion  to  save  and  extricate 
the  forces  in  the  Marne  "pocket,"  but  elsewhere  on  the 
front  there  was  no  more  than  the  obligation  to  provide 
against  possibilities.  Now  there  exists  the  obhgation  of 
meeting  the  attack  in  Flanders  ;  the  obligation  of  holding 
at  all  costs  the  line  between  (fambrai  and  the  Oise,  since  it 
covers  the  lines  of  supply  through  Belgium,  and  the  best 
avenue  of  retreat  ;  the  obligation  of  getting  out  troops, 
material,  and  stores  south-west  and  south  of  Laon  ;  and 
the  obligation  of  meeting  the  French  pressure  iri  Champagne, 
and  the  American  pressure  iu  the  Argonne'.  In  truth,  between 
the  measure  of  compulsion  applied  then  and  the  measure  of 
compulsion  applied  noxv  there  is  hardly  any  comparison,  and 
the  upshot  has  been  evacuation  of  the  defences  before  Lille 
and  of  Lens,  and  the  giving  up  of  the  positions  round  Rheims, 
independently  of  direct  attack. 

Now,  it  would  be  far-fetched  to  maintain  that  with  a 
practically  open  front  the  trace  of  the  battle-line  between 
the  Meuse  and  Cambrai  represents  for  the  Germans  any- 
thing more  than  the  burden  of  accident.  It  is  not  a  line  on 
which  anv  competent  commander  would  for  a  moment 
choose  to  fight  a  great  defensive  battle.  It  is  a  vast  convex, 
it  is  crowded,  and  its  outlets  and  inlets  both  north  and  east 
are  flanked.  To  ensure  those  lines  constant  and  heavy 
losses  have  to  be  incurred.  Were  they  not  incurred,  the 
Germans  force  would  be  crushed  together,  and  in  that  state, 
one  of  inevitable  confusion,  forced  back  upon  the  plateau 
of  the  Ardennes.  The  defence  alike  of  Belgium  and  of  the 
Moselle  gap  would  in  that  contingency,  be  ruined.  It  is 
purely  idle  to  assert  as  presently  feasible  a  German  intention 
of  retiring  to  the  Meuse  by  pivoting,  let  us  say,  on  Metz, 
and  as  a  pivot  implies  an  impregnable  position  there  is  no 
other.  That  manceuvre  is  jammed  by  the  thrust  south  of 
Cambrai. 

The  stress  there,  after  the  enemy's  heavy  reverse  of 
last  week,  is  too  severe.  The  stress  involves  density  of 
forces  at  that  point.  The  battle  occupies  and  obstructs  the 
roads.  Opportunities  of  rapid  and  orderly  manoeuvre  in 
mass  do  not  exist.  All  the  strength  is  wanted  in  the  line. 
Movements  have  of  necessity  to  be  made  as  chance  offers. 
The  bulwark  designed  to  ensure  an  orderly  straightening  ottf 
of  the  front,  should  necessity  arise,  itas  the  Hindenburg  s^jstem. 
The  Hindenburg  system  has  gone.  Without  it,  such  a 
manoeuvre  has  become  to  the  last  degree  hazardous  and 
must  be  appallingly  costly. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  then  to  say  that  on  the  West  the 
military  situation  of  the  enemy  has  reached  a  crisis.  The 
elements  of  the  crisis  are  the  Alhed  initiative  ;  the  employ- 
ment of  that  initiative  in  a  grand  and  masterly  scheme  of 
continuous  attack  ;  German  inferiority  in  numbers  ;  steady 
aggravation  of  that  inferiority  by  disproportionate  losses  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ;  heavy  losses  of  equipment 
and  material ;  compulsion  to  go  on  fighting  at  a  disadvantage  ; 
disappearance  of  reserves  ;  suspension  of  reliefs  ;  difficulty 
— in  face  of  the  growing  Allied  control  over  German  dis- 
positions and  the  insistent  pressure  almost  and  impossi- 
bility— of  manoeuvring  out  of  a  position  badly  adapted  for 
defence,  and  representing  merely  the  accident  of  a  defeated 
offensive. 

The  fighting  of  the  past  week  south  of  Cambrai  was  the  critical 
phase  of  this  vast  Western  battle.  Had'  the  Germans  held 
that  Allied  attack,  they  might,  by  readjustment,  have  hoped 
to  enter  upon  a  stone-walling  stage  of  the  campaign.  They 
failed  to  hold  the  attack — failed  with  heavy  slaughter. 
From  that  moment,  as  events  since  have  shown,  defeat — and 
final  defeat — could  only  be  eluded  by  negotiation.  The  offer 
to  nei^niate  was  m.^de      It  is  no  mere  coincidence 
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The  Balkan  Situation:  By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol 

The  Harvest  of  Hatred 


THE  capitulation  of  Bulgaria,  following  upon  the 
destruction  of  tlie  Turkish  armies  in  Syria,  sounds 
the  knell  of  the  Kaiser's  dreams  of  world- 
dominion.  People  in  this  country,  h\'pnotised 
not  unnaturally  by  the  awful  vicissitudes  of  the 
four  years'  struggle  in  France,  which  has  been  and  still  remains 
the  vital  theatre  of  war,  have  too  often  failed  to  grasp  or  to 
remember  that  Germany's  political  objective  from  the  day 
when  she  decided"  to  embark  on  the  great  adventure  has  been 
the  East,  and  not  the  West.  France,  as  the  ally  of  Russia, 
had  to  be  crushed,  arid  as,  contrary  to  German  expectations, 
we  too  came  into  the  war,  Britain  had  to  be  castigated 
and  her  sea-power  broken  or  paralysed.  But  these  were 
only  means  to  an  end,  and  remained  so  even  when,  flushed 
with  victory  and  believing  that  she  could  hold  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  indefinitely  in  pawn,  Germany  began  to 
bluster  loudly  about  the  retention  of  the  Channel  ports  and 
of  some  fat  slices  of- French  territory  particularly  attractive 
from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  development.  At  the 
worst,  the  Kaiser  always  rehed,  especially  since  the  Russian 
debacle,  upon  the*  East  to  redress  any  adverse  balance  in  the 
West.  For  the  mastery  and  exploitation  of  the  East  had 
been  the  Kaiser's  own  life-dream.  The  first  serious  differ- 
ence on  foreign  policy  between  him  and  Bismarck  arose  out 
of  the  Imperial  visit  to  Constantinople  the  year"  after  William's 
accession  to  the  throne.  The  old  Chancellor  merely  wished 
to  strengthen  Germany's  position  in  Turkey  so  that  she 
could  exercise  a  ponderating  influence  and  avert  the  danger 
of  a  conflict  between  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  in  the 
Near  East,  which  he  dreaded,  lest  it  should  force  him  to 
"break  the  wire"  to  Petrograd  pr  to  part  cpmpany  with 
Vienna.  The  Kaiser,  indoctrinated  even  as  Prince  William 
by  General  von  der  Goltz.-who  was  head  of  the  German 
military  mission  at  Constantinople,  had  vastly  greater 
ambitions,  which  he  unfolded  to  Bismarck  in  order  to  make 
him,  too,  realise  that  "Turkey  must  be  Germany's  bridge- 
head to  world-dominion."  Bismarck  retorted  that  world- 
dominion  was  an  expression  he  could  not  find  in  his  political 
dictionary ;  and  because  he  could  not  find  it  there,  the 
Kaiser  dropped  the  old  pilot  overboard  a  few  months  after- 
wards. 

The  Kaiser's  Steam-Plough 

Austria-Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  the 
Kaiser's  steam-plough  to  break  up  the  ground  across  the 
Balkan  States,  for  German  expansion  towards  her  Turkish 
"bridge-head."  The  Near  East  Crisis  of  1908,  when,  in  collu- 
sion with  Vienna  and  Beriin,  King  Ferdinand  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Bulgaria,  and  Germany,  "in  shining 
armour,"  frightened  Russia  into  leaving  Serbia  in  the  lurch, 
marked  as  big  a  step  forward  to  the  appointed  goal  as  had 
the  Bagdad  Railway  concession,  which  had  been  the  price 
of  Germany's  acquiescence  in  the  Arrnenian  massacres.  But 
the  Turko-Italian  War,  in  191 1,  proved  an  embarrassing 
episode,  and  the  extremely  disappointing  outcome  of  the 
two  Balkan  Wars,  of  which  -the  first  was  disastrous  for 
Turkey,  and  the  second  exalted  Serbia  and  Greece  over 
Bulgaria,  badly  queered  the  Kaiser's  pitch.  Serbia,  especially, 
once  more  blocked  the  road  to  WiUiam's  Turkish  "bridge- 
head," and  had  to  be  removed  at  all  cost.  Hence  the  Austrian 
ultimatum  to  Serbia,  and,  as  Russia  was  not  this  time  to  be 
frightened  by  Germany's  "shining  armour,"  the  world  war. 

The  Kaiser  felt  confident  that  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria 
he  held  two  big  trump-cards  in  his  hand,  and  also  strong, 
though  more  doubtful,  ones  in  Greece  and  in  Rumania.  The 
Hohenzollern  King  Carol  was  the  first  to  prove  a  broken 
reed,  for  at  the  great  Crown  Council  held  at  Bukarest  a 
few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  only  one  Rumanian 
statesman  stood  by  him  when  he  urged  an  immediate  mobilisa- 
tion of  Rumania  on  the  side  of  the  Teutonic  Powers,  whilst 
an  influential  minority  wanted  her  to  throw  in  her  lot  at 
once  with  the  Entente,  and  neutrahty,  modelled  on  the 
attitude  of  Italy,  was  finally  adopted  as  a  compromise,  and 
largely  out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  an  aged  and  respected 
sovereign  wlio,  it  was  feared,  would  abdicate  rather  than 
break  with  Germany.  With  his  death,  two  months  later, 
Rumania's  entry  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente 
became  largely  a  question  of  tiine  and  opportunity.  King 
Constantine  was  able  to  hold  the  Greek  fort  much  longer 
fo^Ti^mDcrianjrothc^i^aw^^         out  of  sheer  hatred  of 


Venizelos,  who,  when  called  to  office  by  King  George  in  1910 
to  save  the  dynasty,  had  insisted  that  the  heir-apparent 
— then  intensely  unpopular — should  be  sent  abroad  for  a 
time.  Constantine  proceeded  to  Berlin,  and  returned  ulti- 
mately to  Greece  imbued  with  Prfissian  mihtarism  and  a 
profound  behef  in  the  invincibility  of  Germany.  The  vic- 
tories of  the  Greek  armies  under  his  command  during  the 
Balkan  wars  suddenly  made  him  the  idol  of  his  people,  and 
his  recovery  from  death's  door  in  the  summer  of  1915,  which 
they  attributed  to  a  visible  miracle  wrought  through  a  most 
sacred  ikon  brought  up  from  the  Peloponnesus,  confirmed 
their  faith  in  his  predestined  name.  A  protracted  course 
of  perfidy,  and  especially  the  betrayal  of  Eastern  Macedonia 
and  of  the  Greek  forces  that  held  it  into  Bulgarian  hands, 
opened  his  people's  eyes  ;  but  it  required  two  years  to  con- 
'  vince  the  Allies  that  the  heart  of  the  Greek  nation  was  no 
longer  with  him,  but  with  the  Provisional  Government, 
which  had  been  in  the  meantime  established  in  defiance  of 
Constantine  at  Salonica  by  the  indomitable  energy  of 
Venizelos,  whose  faith  in  the  Allied  cause  and  in  the  future 
of  the  Greek  race  which  he  believed  to  be  bound  up  with  it, 
had  never  wavered. 

Exploiting  the  Turk 

In  Constantinople  the  Young  Turks,  backed  by  the  big 
guns  of  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau,  promptly  fulfilled  the 
Kaiser's  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  failure  of  our 
ill-directed  effort  at  Galhpoli,  though  its  ultimate  effects 
in  wearing  do\yn  Turkish  man-power  have  perhaps  been 
under-rated,  served  for  tlif  time  being  to  make  good  for 
Enver  the  failure  of  his  own  pet  scheme  to  drive  us  out  of 
Egypt,  and  even  the  menacing  achievements  of  the  Russian 
armies  during  the  first  two  years  of  war  in  Asia  Minor.  So 
whilst  the  Kaiser,  as  Hajji  Muhammed  Wilhelm,  exploited 
Turkish  Pan-Islamism,  of  which  he  had  proclaimed  himself, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  protector  in  front  of  Saladin's  tomb 
at  Damascus  in  the  hope  of  mobilising  Mohammedan  fanaticism 
all  over  the  East  against  the  Allies,  and  especially  against 
Britain,  the  Young  Turks  gambled  on  Pan-Turanianism 
^-the  Turkish  facsimile  of  Pan-Germanism — and  dreamed 
of  establishing  an  OsmanH  Empire  on  the  model  of  the  German 
Empire,  in  which  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
the  Khans  of  Central  Asia,  and  even  the  Mohammedan  princes 
of  India,  were  cast  for  parts  similar  to  those  played  in  Ger- 
many by  the  federal  sovereigns  who  fetch  and  carry  for  the 
supreme   Hohenzollern  War-Lord. 

No  other  of  his  trump-cards  did  the  Kaiser  play  so  effec- 
tively as  Turkey.  Not  even  Bulgaria.  For  though  the 
crafty  King  Ferdinand  rendered  Germany  an  immense 
service  by  bringing  Bulgaria  down  on  the  "Teutonic  side  of 
the  fence,  the  Bulgarian  war-aims  were  from  the  very  first 
too  definite  and  too  circumscribed  to  ensure  the  permanent 
and  unquestioning  acquiescence^  of  the  stiff-necked  Bul- 
garian people  in  every  order  that  might  issue  from  Berlin. 
In  fact,  the  rapidity  with  which  Bulgaria  achieved  most  of 
her  war-aims  went  far  towards  Germany's  and  Ferdinand's 
undoing.  The  object  of  the  Bulgarians  was  to  undo  the 
disastrous  Treaty  of  Bukarest  and  to  recover  the  hegemony 
and  the  territories  to  which  they  had  taught  themselves  to 
beUeve  they  were  imprescriptibly  entitled  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  Revenge,  too,  on  the  once-despised  Serbians, 
who  had  shattered  the  results  of  Bulgaria's  prolonged  and 
intensive  propaganda  in  Western  Macedonia,  was  sweet — 
and  easy.  For  the  Bulgarians  had  only  to  attack  Serbia 
in  the  rear  whilst  she  was  being  overwhelmed  on  her  other 
fronts  by  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  hosts.  In  Eastern 
Macedonia,  King  Constantine  himself  placed  the  Bulgarians 
in  possession  of  a  large  part  of  what  they  most  coveted  from 
Greece.  When  Rumania  came  into  the  war,  they  promptly 
recovered  from  her  Silistria,  and  with  Mackensen's  armies 
ejected  her  from  the  whole  of  the  Dobrudja.  What  was 
then  left  for  the  Bulgarians  to  fight  for  ?  Turkey  was  their 
ally,  and  so  long  as  the  AlMance  endured,  Adrianople  and 
Thrace  were  sour  grapes.  They  no  doubt  still  hankered 
after  Salonika  ;  but  with  Anglo-French  troops  covering  it, 
the  Greek  Army,  in  process  of  reorganisation  after  Con- 
stantine's  fall,  and  even  a  new  Serbian  Army  reforming 
steadily  out  of  the  old  shattered  fragments,  Salonika  was 
too  hard  a  nut  for  the  Bulgarians  to  crack  unless  the  Central 
Powers    could    send    very    considerable    f(jn:fs,  whicli    (licy 
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could  less  and  less  spare  as  the  decision  in  their  favour  on 
the  Western  front  continued,  in  spite  of  the  Russian  debacle, 
to  hang  fire. 

But  many  other  besides  miHtary  considerations  began 
to  weigh  more  and  more  with  tlie  Bulgarians.  A  large 
part  of  the  Bulgarian  people  had  from  the  first  dishked 
the  idea  of  being  at  war  with  the  Western  Powers,  to  whom 
their  essentially  democratic  instincts  had  always  attracted 
them  much  more  than  to  the  Central  Powers,  and  with 
Russia,  who  had,  after  all,  been  their  hberator.  German 
propaganda  and  German  bribes  had  been  lavishly  and  not 
unsuccessfully  employed  amongst  the  politicians  and  govern- 
ing classes  whom  Ferdinand  had  systematically  laid  himself 
out  to  debauch  in  order  to  strengthen  his  own  hold  upon 
them  ;  and  though  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  inquire 
how  far  the  lamentable  absence  of  any  unity  of  purpose  and 
vigorous  leadership  amongst  the  Entente  Powers  contri- 
buted to  the  whole  Balkan  imbroglio,  British  diplomacj- 
unquestionably  played  a  singularly  piteous  part  at  Sofia 
until  the  arrival,  when  it  was  far  too  late,  of  Mr.  O.'Bryne, 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger  British  diploma- 
tists, afterwards  drowned  with  Lord  Kitchener,  whom  he 
was  accompanying  on  his  ill-fated  mission  to  Petrograd. 

Afte  the  first  intoxication  of  victory  and  revenge  had  worn 
off,  the  Bulgarians  began  to  count  the  cost  of  the  Teutonic 
aUiance,  and  it  was  not  altogether  to  their  liking.  The 
Kaiser  had  promised  them  a  short  and  merry  war  ;  but  it 
was  not  short,  and  it  soon  ceased  to  be  merry  when  he  com- 
menced to  insist  on  Bulgarian  divisions  being  sent  to  fight 
on  other  fronts  far  away  from  their  own  country.  Two 
are  believed  actually  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Russian  front. 
To  the  Western  front  they  were  never  sent.  Then  when 
difficulties  arose  between  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Turks, 
and  especially  of  late  over  the  Dobrutscha,  the  Kaiser 
displayed  an  unpleasant  inclination  to  favour  the  Turks 
rather  than  the  Bulgarians.  But  still  more  intolerable  to 
the  Bulgarians  was  the  heavy  hand  of  the  German  task- 
master ;  the  arrogance  of  the  German  staff,  which  gave 
even  the  highest  Bulgarian  olficeri  a  taste  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism ;  the  brutality  of  the  German  soldiers,  which  gave 
even  a  stronger  taste  of  it  to  the  Bulgarian  people  at  large  ; 
the  endless  requisitions  of  food  supplies  for  Germany,  which 
left  the  Bulgarian  peasantry  to  starve  in  a  land  until  then 
of  plenty.  The  Bulgarians  grew  sick  not  only  of  fighting, 
but  of  being  bled  white  for  the  sake  of  hectoring  allies, 
whom  they  had  learnt  to  know  at  close  quarters,  and  when 
once  they  realised  that  King  Ferdinand,  whorn  they  neither 
trusted  nor  respected,  had  perhaps,  after  all,  jockeyed  them 
into  putting  their  money  on  the  wrong  horse,  they  deter- 
mined to  retrace  their  steps  as  best  they  could.  Malinoff's 
return  to  office  was  doubtless  the  beginning  of  the  end,  for 
of  all  the  party  leaders  I  saw  whilst  I  was  in  Sofia  in  the 
summer  of  1915,  not  even  those  whom  King  Ferdinand 
placed  under  lock  and  key  during  the  war  for  their  anti- 
German  tendencies  professed  greater  anxiety  than  he  did 
to  see  the  Entente  adopt  a  policy  which  might  stiffen  Bul- 
garian resistance  to  the  German  tempter.  The  victorious 
onslaught  of  the  Allied  forces  precipitated  the  process  of 
conversion,  for  the  Bulgarians  knew  that  even  if  they  were 
made  to  disgorge,  they  were  not  threatened  with  dismem- 
berment, and  they  could  therefore  afford  to  surrender  with 
a  relatively  light  heart,  perhaps  even  with  the  hope  of  some 
future  consolation  stakes  in  a  slice  of  Turkish  Thrace. 

Turkey's  Prospects 

Not  so  the  Turks.  They  know  that  though  analogous 
terms  of  capitulation  may  be  offered  to  them,  the  fate 
that  ultimately  awaits  them  is  a  very  different  one.  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  Arabia,  with  its  Holy  Places,  are  lost  to 
them  for  ever.  Such  Armenians  as  have  not  yet  been 
massacred  must  be  liberated  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  Turkey 
can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  possess — or,  at  any  rate,  to 
control — the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  Public  opinion 
amongst  even  the  Mohammedan  people  of  Turkey,  if  it  were 
articulate  or  organised,  would  probably  agree  to  anything 
in  order  to  be  quit  of  the  w^r  and  of  the  Germans,  who  have 
made  themselves  no  less  hated  in  Turkey  than  elsewhere. 
In  our  "cages"  in  Palestine  we  have  not  always  been  able 
to  prevent  Turkish  prisoners  ixom  flying  at  the  throats  of 
their  German  fellow-prisoners.  But  Enver  and  his  friends 
can  still  defy  their  people  as  Ferdinand  could  no  longer  do 
in  Bulgaria,  and  even  if  their  fortunes  were  not  irretrievably 
bound  up  with  those  of  their  German  paymasters,  and  if 
the  new  Sultan,  as  some  believe,  is  not  the  mere  puppet 
that  his  predecessor  was  in  their  hands,  the  Goeben  and  tlie 
Breslau  still  command  the  Palace  and  the  Porte.  So  long 
as  the  communications  between  Germany  and  Turkey  are 


not  entirely  severed,  the  present  rulers  of  Turkey,  who  have 
no  comfortable  estates  in  Central  Europe  to  which  they 
can  safely  retire,  like  King  Ferdinand,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  commit  suicide.  ^ 

How  long  those  communications  will  remain  open  is  largely 
a  military  problem  which  I  am  not  qualified  to  discuss. 
But  the  Central  Powers  can  scarcely  now  hope  to  hold  against 
the  victorious  Allies  the  great  trunk  line  right  through 
Bulgaria  to  Constantinople  without  withdrawing  from 
Rumania  and  Ukrainia  forces  which  can  ill  be  spared  if  they 
are  to  preserve  their  alternative  hues  to  the  Black  Sea.  And 
how  long  can  they  preserve  even  these  ?  For  neither  the 
Rumanian  people  nor  "the  population  of  Ukrainia  have  yet 
been  subdued.  They  are  merely  held  down  by  brute  force. 
The  Germans  themselve;  are  quite  aware  how  weak  their 
position  has  remained,  and  of  late  they  have  betrayed  great 
anxiety  as  to  what  they  call  the  rebellious  attitude  of  the 
Rumanian  C-ourt  at  Jassy.  They  know  they  have  failed  to 
conquer  the  spirit  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Rumania  and  of 
his  consort — half-British  and  half-Russian  by  birth — and  in 
that  corner  of  Moldavia  there  is  still  a  small  Rumanian 
army  in  being  with  which  they  may  have  to  reckon.  Through 
Bulgaria  the  Allies  may  before  very  long  get  into  touch 
with  it,  and  then  Germany's  hold  on  Southern  Russia  and 
the  Black  Sea  will  depend  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  pre- 
carious good-will  of  her  Bolshevist  friends.  F'or  the  resur- 
rection of  Rumania  may  well  prove  no  less  wonderful  than 
the  resurrection  of  heroic  little  Serbia.  Nowhere,  indeed, 
has  the  Kaiser  played  his  winning  cards  with  more  crass 
stupidity  than  in  Rumania.  When  she  came  into  the  war 
there  was  no  strong  anti-German  feeling  amongst  her  people, 
nor  even  any  strong  anti-Austrian  feeling,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  Germanic  Powers  stood  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Hungarian  yoke  on  three  millions  of  Rumanian  necks. 
Germans  were  •  not  individually  popular  They  never  are. 
But  they  and  the  Austrians  had  don^e  a  great  deal  for  the 
industrial  and  commercial  development  of  Rumania,  and 
they  had  the  Rumanian  business  world  pretty  well  in  their 
grip.  German  propaganda,  nowhere  carried  on  with  more 
profuse  extravagance,  appealed  moreover,  to  the  Rumanians 
intense  distrust  of  Russia  ever  since  she  filched  Bessarabia 
from  them  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  Rumania's  entry 
into  the  war  was  dictated  mainly  by  political  considerations, 
for  which  the  masses  had  but  little  understanding,  and  the 
enthusiasm  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  intelli- 
gentsia of  the  large  towns.  Her  military  disasters  produced 
a  rapid  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  Entente  Powers, 
and  especially  against  Russia,  who  laid  herself  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  dragged  Rumania  into  the  war,  and  then 
left  her  in  the  lurch.  Had  the  Germans  only  dealt  decently 
with  the  Rumanian  people,  and  shown  the  slightest  generosity 
towards  the  rulers,  they  might  easily  have  turned  Rumanian 
discontent  with  the  Entente  into  something  like  friendliness 
towards  Germany.  But  as  in  Bulgaria  and  to  a  perhaps 
lesser  degree  in  Turkey,  because  •  more  remote,  and  as  in 
Serbia,  too,  where  the  Germans  now  are  even  more  detested 
than  the  Austrian  and  Magyars,  German  "frightfulness" 
has  sown  in  Rumania  a  harvest  of  popular  hatred  which 
Germany  yet  has  to  reap.  The  characteristically  "German" 
peace  of  Bukarest,  which  grafted  economic  on  to  political 
enslavement,  has  completed  the  lessons  already  taught  to 
the  Rumanian  people  for  two  long  years  by  the  truculence 
of  the  German  soldiery  and  by  the  systematic  plundering 
of  villages  and  cities  to  feed  and  supply  the  Fatherland. 

The  Dominant  Factor 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the  very  magnitude  of 
Germany's  military  successes  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  war  which,  when  once  they  have  been  turned  to  disaster, 
will  be  found  to  have  permanently  and  irretrievably  wrecked  . 
the  Kaiser's  dreams  of  marching  triufnphantly  through 
South-Eastern  Europe  to  world-dominion.  For  enemies 
and  aOies,  Serbs  and  Rumanians,  Turks  and  Bulgars,  Russians 
and  Greeks  have  come  to  know,  as  never  before,  what  the 
German  stands  for  when  he  is  victorious  and  unashamed, 
and  if,  when  peace  comes,  he  tries  to  resume  the  old  innocent 
mask  of  "peaceful  penetration,"  they  will  remember  "the 
great,  blonde  beast"  grinning  behind  it,  whose  teeth  have 
left  so  many  enduring  marks  upon  their  bodies.  Tliis  is 
for  the  future,  long  after  peace  shall  have  been  restored, 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  Balkan  sitAiation.  The  military 
and  political  liberation  of  the  Balkan  States,  though  in  sight, 
is  not  yet  consummated,  but  the  souls  of  their  peoples  are 
already  and  for  ever  redeemed  th  ough  untold  sufferings 
from  Germanic  thraldom,  and  the  Kaiser's  policy  has  per- 
ished even  more  shamefully  by  his  own  ruthless  sword  than 
by  the  heavy  but  honourable  strokes  of  enemy  swords. 
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Durazzo  and  After:   By  Arthur  Pollen 


THE  Allied  attack  on  the  harbour  at  Durazzo, 
which  took  place  on  October  2nd,  has — as  is, 
indeed,  not  unusual  with  naval  operations — 
been  reported  to  us  in  such  exceedingly  vague 
terms  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say  either  what 
was  attempted  or  what  was  done. 

What  appears  to  have  happened  is  sometliing  as  follows. 
A  small  force,  according  to  the  Austrian  account,  thirty 
vessels  in  all,  after  sweeping  a  passage  through  the  mine- 
fields, got  within  gun-range  of  the  port,  its  works  and  defences, 
and  brought  the  whole  under  such  gun-fire  as  the  squadron 
possessed.  Under  cover  of  this,  destroyers  were  sent  into  ■ 
the  harbour  itself,  and  torpedoed  a  destroyer  and  steamer, 
but  spared  a  hospital  ship.  By  these  means  the  "complete 
destruction,"  both  of  the  base  itself  and  of  all  the  Austrian 
ships  moored  there — except  the  Red  Cross  vessel — is  said 
to  have  been  effected.  The  naval  bombardment  was  supple- 
mented by  extensive  bomb-dropping  by  toth  Italian  and 
British  aircraft.  The  operation  was  covered  b}'  a  second 
force  stationed  "in  battle  order"  against  any  ships  which 
might  "emerge"  to  aid'Durazzo.  This  force  presumably 
was  placed  somewhere  near  Cattaro,  which  is  the  main  base 
for  the  enemy's  submarines  operating  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  probably  a  destroyer  and  cruiser  base  also.  The 
Austrian  account  says  that  ene  of  the  "gliding  boats" — no 
doubt  a  submarine-chaser  is  meant — was  sunk  in  the  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  harbour.  The  Italian  Premier  says  no  loss 
or  damage  was  suffered  by  the  "fighting  units,"  except  that 
a  British  cruiser  was  hit  in  the  stem  by  a  torpedo  from  a 
submarine — a  blow  which  could  not  have  been  serious,  for 
she  continued  in  action  and  returned  under  her  own  steam. 
As  neither  the  Italian  nor  the  Austrian  account  suggests 
that  capital  ships  were  employed,  the  bombardment  was 
probably  carried  through  by  cruisers,  and  possibly  monitors. 
As  it  is  verj'  improbable  that  either  of  the  surviving  Austrian 
Dreadnoughts  was  in  Cattaro,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
battleships  were  sent  out  with  the  covering  force  either. 
It  should  be  noted  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  block  the 
harbour  by  the  methods  employed  at  Zeebriigge  and  Ostend. 
At  a  first  reading,  one  gets  the  impression  that  the  attack 
on  Durazzo  was  the  main  operation,  and  the  covering  force 
posted  outside  Cattaro  was  simply  placed  there  to  prevent 
its  being  seriously  interfered  with.  But  the  reverse  of  this 
may  really  be  the  case.  The  real  object  of  the  attack  on 
Durazzo  may  have  been  to  draw  the  enemy  forces  from 
Cattaro  into  a  general  action'.  If  the  enemy's  main  force 
had  been  in  the  port  actually  bombarded,  we  probably 
should  have  been  told  that  important  war  vessels  had  been 
sunk.  We  are  told  that  the  harbour  works  and  all  the 
enemy  vessels  were  "completely  destroyed"  ;  but  onh'  one 
warship — a  destroyer — is  actually  mentioned.  Had  any 
cruisers  or  more  important  forces  been  lying  there,  much 
surely  would  have  been  made  of  these  trophies. 

If  this  interpretation  of  the  story  is  correct,  a  new  and 
interesting  light  is  thrown  on  the  moral  of  the  Austrian 
Navy.  For  now  that  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria  has  uncovered 
the  Austrian  left  flank  in  Albania,  so  that  the  Austrians 
may  have  to  contemplate  falling  back  to  Cattaro  itself, 
and  then  perhaps  further  still,  the  importance  of  coast-wise 
communications  is  of  the  utmost  moment  tp  them.  When 
the  capture  of  Mount  Lovtchen  in  the  autumn  of  1915  gave 
Cattaro  as  an  advance  post  to  the  Austrian  Navy,  military 
progress  by  land  was  enormously  facilitated  from  the  fact 
that  supplies  could  he  sent  down  the  Dalmatian  coast  by 
sea,  and  so  Cattaro  convertgd  not  only  into  an  invaluable 
submarine  base,  but  into  an  advance  base  for  the  land  forces 
as  well.  The  subsequent  estabhshment  of  Durazzo  as  a 
still  more  advanced  base  was  no  doubt  the  determining 
factor  in  enabling  the  enemy  to  push  his  attack  home  as 
far  as  Avlona.  And  unless  he  is  willing  to  protect  his  sea 
communication  now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
position  of  his  troops  all  the  way  from  Berat  northward 
will  seriously  Ix'  imjierilled. 

Combined   Operations 

But' they  will  only  be  imperilled  if  the  active  offensive 
which  the  Allied  navies  have  Ix'gun  in  these  waters  is  resolutely 
continued.  If  it  is  continued,  we  shall  at  last  see  in  the 
Mediterranean  a  thing  which  many  observers  o*^  the  naval  ■ 
war  have  demanded — almost  since  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  some  kind  of  co 
ordination    between   the   naval   and  military   effort.     There 


are  no  doubt  many  reasons  why  such  a  co-ordination  has  not 
previously  existed.  Its  absence  may  have  been  inevitable. 
It  may  have  been  due  to  lack  of  unity  of  command,  or  to  the 
lack  of  command  rightly  equipped  with  the  staff  necessary 
for  so  intricate  and  difficult  a  business. 

In  one  of  the  accounts  of  -General  Allenby's  recent  victory 
in  Palestine,  when  a  destroyer  or  two  seems  to  have  sup- 
ported his  left  flank  by  the  fire  of  4-inch  guns  on  the 
Turkish  coastal  positions,  I  notice  that  the  writer  spoke 
about  this  participation  of  naval  artillery  as  investing  the 
whole  evolution  with  the  character  of  a  "combined  opera- 
tion." The  expression  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  well  chosen. 
Literally,  no  doubt,  if  naval  artillery  takes  part  in  a  military 
action,  sea  and  land  forces  are  certainly  acting  in  combina- 
tion. It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  Japanese  Navy  assisted 
the  army  at  Nanshan,  and  more  recently  that  Admiral  de 
Robeck's  battle-fleet  supported  General  Hamilton's  operation 
on  the  Gallipoli  peninsula.  But  when  the  expression  "com- 
bined operation  "  is  used,  it  suggests  something  much  more 
ambitious  than  the  mere  establishment  of  new  gun  positions 
on  a  sea  flank.  It  seems  to  imply  the  strategical  use  of 
sea-power  to  introduce  an  entirely  new  elem^it  into  the 
campaign,  and  it  nearly  always  implies  a  sea  force  accom- 
panied by  infantry  for  which  a  landing  can  be  forced,  and 
so  some  extension  of  the  militarj?  plan  made  possible  which, 
but  for  the  sea  force,  would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

History  abounds  in  instances  of  naval  contributions  to 
military  campaigns  of  this  kind.  They  may  range  from 
undertakings  so  srriall  and  so  fugitive  as  the  destruction  of 
semaphore  positions — such  as  was  systematically  carried  out 
by  Cochrane  in  1808  on  the  French  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  have  been  repeated  in  this  war  in  the  form  of  raids  on 
wireless  stations  in  the  Red  Sea  and  elsewhere — to  such 
operations  as  Cochraije  carried  out  when  he  held  the  forts 
of  Rosas  against  General  Duhesme  with  marines  and  seamen 
landed  from  the  Inip6riense  and  other  ships  at  his  disposal. 
Had  the  two  men  of  greatest  genius  in  the  respective  spheres, 
which  the  British  Navy  has  ever  produced,  had  their  way, 
such  operations  between  1795  and  1810  would  have  been 
far  more  extensive.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject 
might  do  well  to  read  Chapter  VII.  of  Mahan's  Life  of  Nelson 
and  Chapters  XIV.  to  XVIII.  of  Lord  Dundonald's 
Autobiography  of  a  Seaman.  Mahan's  account  of  Nelson's 
effort,  with  Agamemnon,  another  64  and  two  frigates,  to 
co-operate  with  General  Beaulieu  is  exceedingly  instructive  ; 
and  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that,  had  either  of  these  great 
men  been  entrusted  with  an  adequate  military  force,  Bona- 
parte's invasion  of  Italy  might  have  been  greatly  hampered 
and  Spain's  value  to  us  as  an  ally  enormously  increased. 

But  even  the  kind  of  operation  which  Nelson  and  Cochrane 
had  in  view  would  not,  it  seems  to  me,  come  strictly  within 
the  term  "combined,"  for  there  was  not,  either  in  1796  in 
Italy,  nor  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain  in  1808,  any 
British  military  force  at  work  which  these  highly  mobile 
naval  raiding  parties  could  have  assisted.  But  this  war 
has  afforded  ideal  opportunities,  and  they  have  always  been 
very  obvious.  When,  in  December,  1914,  it  first  became 
known  that  the  Turks  were  organising  a  great  army  for  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  I  said  in  an  article  published  in  the 
W eslminster  Gazette:  "Turkey  is  not  likely  to  forget,  if  she 
undertakes  the  hazardous  adventure  of  sending  any  very 
large  forces  through  Palestine  and  across  the  desert  to  Egypt, 
that  the  British  and  F'rench  fleets  command  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  that  there  is  many  a  point  between  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir  and  Ale'xandretta,  at  which  a  fonnidable  force 
might  be  landed  in  their  rear.  History  repeats  itself  in  war, 
ancl,  just  as  we  stopped  Napoleon's  progress  from  Egypt  to 
the  East,  so  we  may,  if  it  suits  us,  cut  off  the  Young  Turks 
in  their  eager  run  from  Syria  to  Egypt.  W'c  shall  be  quite 
at  home  in  our  old  battlefields." 

Surely  there  never  was  a  greater  opportunity  for  a  naval 
expedition,  accompanied  by  adequate  infantry,  tank  and 
armoured  motor  forces, ,  than  that  which  the  Palestine 
campaign  oif^cred  on  the  eve  of  Allenby's  master  stroke. 
For  could  such  a  force  have  landed  and  seized  Haifa, 
it  could  seemingly  have  done  everything  that  Allenby's 
cavalry  did.  Perhaps  the  Durazzo  bombardment  por- 
tends a  change  of  policy  in  the  Middle  Sea.  If  sea  and 
land  force  could  combine,  the  enemy  might  have  some  dis- 
agreeable surprises.  There  must  surely  be  many  vulnerable 
points  between  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  and  the  port  that 
has  just  been  bombarded,  and  between  Haifa  and 
Alexandretta. 
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The  Gallipoli  Campaign 

By   HENRY    MORGENTHAU 

German   Desiens  and   Turkish   Execution 

'/GERMAN  "  slimness"  is  well  exemplified  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Morgenthau's  story,  which  tells  how 
vJ"  Watigenheim,  the  German  A  mbassador,  furthered  the  scheme  for  placing  hostages  at  Gallipoli, yet  tried  tOy 
claim  credit  for  Mr.  Morgenthau's  efforts  to  save  these  hostages  from  exposure  to  Allied  and  Turkish  guns. 


WANGENHEIM'S  use  of  the  words  "concen- 
tration camps  in  Gallipoli "  showed  that  the 
German  view  was  at  last  prevailing  and  that 
I  was  losing  my  battle  for  the  oreigner;. 
An  internment  camp  is  a  distressing  place  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances ;  but  who,  except  a 
German  or  a  Turk,  ever  cone  ived  of  establishing  one  right 
in  the  field  of  battle  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  the  English 
and  the  French  should  assemble  all  their  enemy  aliens, 
march  them  to  the  front,  and  place  them  in  a  camp  in  No 
Man's  Land,  directly  in  the  fire  of  both  armies.  That  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  a  "concentration  camp"  which  the 
Turks  and  Germans  now  intended  to  establish  for  the  resident 
aliens  of  Constantinople — for  my  talk  with  Wangenheim 
left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Germans  were  parties  to 
the  plot. 

My  talk  with  Wangenheim  produced  no  results;  so  far  as 
enlisting  hs  support  was  conerned,  but  it  stiffened  my 
determination  :  o  defeat  ihi^  enterprise.  I  now  called  upon 
Pallav.c  ni,  the  Austrian  Ambassador.  He  at  once  declared 
that  the  proposed  deportation  was  "inhuman." 

"I  will  take  up  the  matter  with  the  Grand  Vizier,"  he 
sad,  "and  see  if  I  can  stop  it." 

"But  you  know  that  is  perfectly  useless,"  I  answered. 
"The  Grand  Vizier  has  no  power — -he  is  only  a  figure-head. 
Only  one  man  can  stop  this ;    that  is  Enver." 

Pallavicini  had  far  finer  sensibilities  and  a  tenderer  con- 
science than  Wangenheim,  and  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  was 
entirely  sincere  in  his  desire  to  prevent  this  crime. 

"I  must  go  strictly  according  to  rules  in  this  matter," 
he  said.  And,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  he  did  speak  to 
Said  Halim.  Following  this  example,  Wangenheim  also 
spoke  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  In  Wangenheim's  case,  however, 
the  protest  was^merely  intended^for  the  official  record. 

Bulgarian  Aid 

However,  there  was  one  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
who  worked  wholeheartedly  on  behalf  of  the  threatened 
foreigners.  This  was  M.  KolouchefT,  the  Bulgarian  Minister. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  latest  Turco-German  outrage,  he 
immediately  came  to  me  with  offers  of  assistance.  He  did 
not  propose  to  waste  his  time  by  a  protest  to  the  Grand 
Vizier,  but  announced  his  intention  of  going  immediately 
to  the  source  of  authority — Enver  himself.  Koloucheff  was 
an  extremely  important  man  at  that  particular  time,  for 
Bulgaria  was  then  neutral,  and  both  sides  were  angling  for 
her  support. 

Meanwhile,  Bedri  and  his  minions  were  busy  arresting  all 
the  doomed  English  and  French.  The  deportation  was 
arranged  to  take  place  on  Thursday  morning.  On  Wednes- 
day the  excitement  reached  the  hysterical  stage.  The  nervous 
tension  was  frightful  ;  I  seized  the  telephone,  called  up 
Enver,  and  demanded  an  interview.  . 

He  replied  that  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  me  on 
Thursday.  By  this  time,  however,  the  prisoners  would 
already  have  been  on  their  way  to  Gallipoli. 

"No,"  I  replied;    "I  must  see  you  this  afternoon." 

Enver  made  all  kinds  of  excuses  ;  he  was  busy  ;  he  had 
appointments  scheduled  for  the  whole  da}'. 

"  I  presume  you  want  to  s  e  me  about  the  English  and 
French,"  he  said.  "If  that  is  so,  I  can  tell  you  now  that  it 
will  be  useless.  Our  minds  are  made  up.  Orders  have  been 
issued  to  the  police  to  gather  them  all  by  to-night  and  to 
ship  them  down  to-morrow  morning." 

I  still  insisted  that  I  must  see  him  that  afternoon,  and 
he  still  attempted  to  dodge  the  interview. 

"  My  time  is  all  taken,"  he  said.  "The  Council  of  Ministers 
sits  at  four  o'clock,  and  the  meeting  is  to  be  a  very  important 
one.     I  cannot  absent  myself." 

Emboldened  by  the  thought  of  the  crowds  of  women  that 
were  flooding  the  whole  Embassy,  I  decided  on  an  altogether 
unprecedented   move. 

"I  shall  not  be  denied  an  interview,"  I  replied.     "I  shall 


come  up  to  the  cabinet-room  at  four  o'clock.  If  you  refuse 
to  receive  me  then,  I  shall  insist  on  going  into  the  council- 
room  and  discussing  the  matter  with  the  whole  cabinet. 
I  shall  be  interested  to  learn  whether  the  Turkish  Cabinet 
will  refuse  to  receive  the  American   Ambassador." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  almost  hear  Enver  gasp 
over  the  telephone.  I  presiime  few  responsible  ministers  of 
any  country  have  ever  had  such  an  astounding  proposition 
made  to  them.  *■ 

"If  you  will  meet  me  at  the  Sublime  Porte  at  3.30,"  he 
answered,  after  a  considerable  pause,  "I  shall  arrange  to 
see  you." 

When  I  reached  the  Sublime  Porte  I  was  told  that  the 
Bulgarian  Minister  was  having  a  protracted  conference  with 
Enver.  Naturally  I  was  willing  to  wait,  for  I  knew  what 
the  two  men  were  discussing.  Presently  M.  Koloucheff 
came  out  ;  his  face  was  tense  and  anxious,  clearly  revealing 
the  ordeal  through  which  he  had  just  passed. 

"•It  is  perfectly  hopeless,"  he  said  to  me.  "Nothing  will 
move  Enver  :  he  is  absolutely  determined  that  this  thing 
shaH  go  through.  I  cannot  wish  you  good  luck,  for  you 
will   have  none." 

The  meeting  which  followed  between  Enver  and  myself 
was  the  most  momentous  I  had  had  up  to  that  time.  We 
discussed  the  fate  of  the  foreigners  for  nearly  an  hour.  I 
found  Enver  in  one  of  his  most  polite  but  most  unyielding 
moods.  He  told  me  before  I  began  that  it  was  useless  to 
talk — that  the  matter  was  a  closed  issue.  But  I  insisted 
on  telling  him  what  a  splendid  impression  Turkey's  treatment 
of  her  enemies  had  made  on  the  outside  world.  "Your 
record  in  this  matter  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  belli- 
gerent country,"  I  said.  "You  have  not  put  them  into 
concentration  camps,  you  have  let  them  stay  here  and  con- 
tinue their  ordinary  business,  just  as  before.  You  have 
done  this  in  spite  of  strong  pressure  to  act  otherwise.  Why 
do  you  destroy  all  the  good  effect  this  has  produced  by  now 
making  such  a  fatal  mistake  as  you  propose  ? " 

But  Enver  insisted  that  the  Allied  fleets  were  bombarding 
unfortified  towns,  killing  women,  children,  and  wounded  men. 

"We  have  warned  them  through  you  that  they  must  not 
do  this,"  he  said;    "but  they  do  not  stop." 

This  statement,  of  course,  was  not  true  ;  but  I  could  not 
persuade  Enver  that  he  was  wrong.  He  expressed  great 
appreciation  for  all  that  I  had  done,  and  regretted  for  my 
sake  that  he  could  not  accept  my  advice.  I  told  him  that 
the  foreigners  had  suggested  that  I  threaten  to  give  up  the 
care  of  British  and  French  interests. 

"Nothing  wt»uld  suit  us  better,"  he  quickly  repHed  "The 
only  difficulty  we  have  with  you  is  when  you  come  around 
and  bother  us  with  English  and  French  affairs." 

I  asked  him  if  I  had  ever  given  him  any  advice  that  had 
led  them  into  trouble.  He  graciously  replied  that  they  had 
never  yet  made  a  mistake  by  following  my  suggestions. 

"Very  well  ;  take  my  advice  in  this  case,  too,"  I  replied. 
"You  will  find  later  that  you  have  made 'no  mistake  by 
doing  so.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  my  positive  opinion  that  j-our 
cabinet  is  committing  a  terrible  error  by  taking  this  step." 

"But  I  have  given  orders  to  this  effect,"  Enver  answered. 
"I  cannot  countermand  them.  If  I  did,  my  whole  influence 
with  the  Army  would  go.  Once  ha\'ing  given  an  order, 
I  never  change  it.  My  own  wife  asked  me  to  have  her  ser- 
vants exempted  from  military  service,  and  I  refused.  '  The 
Grand  Vizier  asked  exemption  for  his  secretary,  and  I  refused 
him,  because  I  had  given  orders.  I  never  revoke  orders, 
and  I  shall  not  do  it  in  this  case.  If  you  can  show  m^  some 
way  in  which  this  order  can  be  carried  out  and  your  protegfo 
still  saved,  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen." 

I  had  already  discovered  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
traits  in  the  Turkish  chai-acter  ;  its  tendency  to  compromise 
and  to  bargain.  Enver's  request  for  a  suggestion  now  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  play  on  this  characteristic. 

"All  right,"  I.  said.  "I  think  I  can.  I  should  think  you 
could  still  carry  out  your  orders  without  sending  all  the 
French  and  English  residents  down.     If  you  would  only  send 
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a  few  you  would  still  win  your  point.  You  could  still  main- 
tain discipline  in  the  army,  and  these  few  would  be  as 
strong  a  deterrent  to  the  Allied  Fleet  as  sending  all." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Enver  almost  eagerly  seized  upon 
this  suggestion  as  a  way  out  of  his  dilemma. 

"How  many  will  you  let  me  send?"  he  asked  quickly. 
The  moment  he  put  this  question  I  knew  that  I  had  carried 
my  point. 

"  I  would  suggest  that  you  take  twenty  English  and  twenty 
French — fortj'  in  all." 

"Let  me  have  fifty,"  he  said. 

"All  right — we  won't  haggle  over  ten,"  I  answered.  "But 
you  must  make  another  concession.  Let  me  pick  the  fifty 
Avho  are  to  go." 

This  agreement  had  relieved  the  tension,  and  now  the 
gracious  side  of  Enver's  nature  began  to  show  itself  again. 

"No,  Mr.  Atnbassador,"  he  replied.  "You  have  pre- 
vented me  from  making  a  mistake  this  afternoon  ;  now  let 
me  prevent  you  from  making  one.  If  you  select  the  fifty 
men  who  are  to  go,  you  will  simply  make  fifty  enemies.  I 
think  too  much  of  \'ou  to  let  you  do  that.  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  I  am  your  real  friend.  Cannot  you  make  some 
other  suggestion  ?  " 

"Why  not  take  the  youngest?  They  can  stand  the 
fatigue  best." 

"That  is  fair,"  answered  Enver.  He  said  that  Bedri,  who 
was  in  the  building  at  that  moment,  would  select  the 
"victims."  This  caused  me  some  uneasiness;  I  knew  that 
Enver's  modification  of  his  order  would  displease  Bedri, 
whose  hatred  of  the  foreigners  had  shown  itself  on  many 
occasions,  and  that  the  head  of  the  police  would  do  his  best 
to  find  some  way  of  evading  it.  So  I  asked  Enver  to  send 
for  Bedri  and  give  him  his  new  orders  in  my  presence.  Bedri 
came  in,  and,  as  I  had  suspected,  he  did  not  like  the  new 
arrangement  at  all.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  was  to 
take  only  fifty,  and  the  youngest,  he  threw  up  his  hands, 
and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

"No,  no,  this  will  never  do  !"  he  said.     "I  do  not  want 
the  youngest  ;    I  must  have  the  notables  ! " 
•    But   Enver   stuck   to   the   arrangement,    and   gave   Bedri 
•orders  to  take  only  the  youngest  men.     It  was  quite  apparent 
that  Bedri  needed  humoring,  so  I  asked  him  to  ride  with  me 
to  the  American  Embassy,  where  we  would  have  tea  and 
arrange  all  the  details.     This  invitation  had  an  instantaneous 
effect  which  the  American  mind  will  have  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending.    An    American    would    regard    it    as    nothing 
wonderful  to  be  seen  publicly  riding  with  an  Ambassador — 
or  to  take  tea  at  an  embassy.     But  this  is  a  distinction  which 
never  comes  to  a  minor  functionary,  such  as  a  Prefect  of 
Police,  in  the  Turkish  capital.     Possibly  I  lowered  the  dignity 
of  my  office  in  extending  this  invitation  to  Bedri  ;  Pallavicini 
would  probably  have  thought  so,  but  it  certainly  paid,  for  it 
made  Bedri  more  pliable  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been. 
When  we  reached  the  Embassy,  we  found  the  crowds  still 
there,  awaiting  the  results  of  my  intercession.     When  I  told 
the  besiegers  that  only  fifty  had  to  go,  and  these  the  youngest, 
they  seemed  momentarily  stupified.     They  could  not  under- 
stand it  at  first  ;    they  believed  that  I  might  obtain  some 
modification  of  the  order,  but  nothing  like  this.     Then,  as 
the  truth  dawned  upon  them,  I  found  myself  in  the  centre 
of  a  crowd  that  had' apparently  gone  momentarily  insane; 
this  time  not  from  grief,  but  from  joy.     Women,  the  tears 
streaming  down  their  faces,  insisted  on  throwing  themselves 
on  their  knees,  seizing  both  my  hands  and  covering  them 
with  kisses.      But  finally  I  succeeded  in  breaking  away  and 
secreting  myself  and  Bedri  in  an  inner  room. 
"Cannot  I  have  a  few  notables?"  he  asked. 
"I'll  give  you  just  one,"  I  replied. 
"Cannot  I  have  three  ? "  he  asked  again. 
"You  can  have  all  who  are  under  fifty,"  I  answered. 
But  that  did  not  satisfy  him,  as  there  was  not  a  solitary 
person  of  distinction  under  that  age  limit.     Bedri  reallv  had 
his  eye  on  Messrs.  Weyl,  Rey,  and  Dr.  Frew.     But  I  had  one 
"notable"   up  my  sleeve  whom  I   was  willing  to  concede. 
Dr    Wigram,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent  men  in   the  foreign  colony,  had  pleaded  M^ith  me, 
asking  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  go  with  the  hostages 
and   furnish   them   such   consolation   as  religion   could  give 
them      I  knew  that  nothing  would  delight  Dr.  Wigram  more 
'  than  to  be  thrown  as  a  sop  to  Bedri's  passion  for  "  notables 
"  Dr    Wigram  is  the  only  notable  you  can  have,     1  said 
to  Bedri.     So  he  accepted  him  as  the  best  that  he  could  do 

'"Mr^  Hoffman  Philip,  the  Counsciller  of  the  American 
Embassy— now  American  Minister  to  Colombia— hyd  already 
expressed  a  desire  to  accompany  the  hostages,  so  that  he 
might  "minister  to  their  comfort.     This  manifestation   o    a 

..-:..„     ,^;-:.     .....     „..il.;na     nPW    .n     Mr.     PhlhP. 


Although  not  in  good  health,  Mr.  Philip  had  returned  to 
Constantinople  after  Turkey  had  entered  the  war,  in  order 
that  he  might  assist  me  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the  refugees. 
Through  all  that  arduous  period  he  constantly  displayed 
that  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate,  the  sick,  and  the  poor, 
which  is  innate  in  his  character.  Though  it  was  somewhat 
irregular  for  a  representative  of  the  Embassy  to  engage  in 
such  a  hazardous  enterprise  as  this  one,  Mr.  Philip  pleaded 
so  earnestly  that  finally  I  reluctantly  gave  my  consent. 
I  also  obtained  permission  for  Mr.  Arthur  Ruhl  and  Mr. 
Henry  West  Suydam,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  to  accompany 
the  party. 

Bedri's  Little  Joke 

At  the  end,  Bedri  had  to  have  his  little  joke.  Though  the 
fifty  were  informed  that  the  boat  for  Gallipoli  would  leave 
the  next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  Bedri,  with  his  police,  visited 
their  houses  at  midnight,  and  routed  them  all  out  of  bed. 
The  crowd  that  assembled  at  the  dock  the  next  morning 
looked  somewhat  weather-beaten  and  worse  for  wear.  Bedri 
was  there,  superintending  the  whole  proceeding,  and  when 
he  came  up  to  me,  he  good-naturedly  reproached  me  again 
for  letting  him  have  only  one  "notable."  In  the  main,  he 
behaved  very  decently,  though  he  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  the  hostages  that  the  British  aeroplanes  were  dropping 
bombs    on    Gallipoli ! 

I  returned  to  the  Embassy,  somewhat  wearied,  by  the 
excitement  of  the  last  few  days,  and  in  no  particularly  gracious 
humour  for  the  honour  which  now  awaited  me.  For  I  had 
been  there  only  a  few  minutes  when  His  Excellency,  the 
German  Ambassador,  was  announced.  Wangenheim  dis- 
cussed commonplaces  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  approached 
the  real  object  of  his  call.  He  asked  me  to  telegraph  to 
Washington  that  he  had  been  "  helpful "  in  getting  the  number 
of  the  Gallipoli  hostages  reduced  to  fifty  !  In  view  of  the 
actual  happenings,  this  request  was  so  preposterous  that 
I  almost  laughed  in  his  face.  I  had  known  that,  in  going 
through  the  form  of  speaking  t6  the  Grand  Vizier,  Wangen- 
heim had  been  manufacturing  an  alibi  for  future  use,  but 
I  had  not  expected  him  to  fall  back  upon  it  so  soon. 

"Well,"  said  Wangenheim,  "at  least  telegraph  your 
Government  that  I  didn't  'hetz'  the  Turks  in  this  matter." 

The  German  verb  "hetzen"  means  about  the  same  as  the 
English  "sic,"  in  the  sense  of  inciting  a  dog.  I  was  in  no 
mood  to  give  Wangenheim  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  told 
him  so.  In  fact,  I  specifically  reportad  to  Washington  that 
he  had  refused  to  help  me.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  Wan- 
genheim called  me  on  the  telephone,  and  began  to  talk  in  an 
excited  and  angry  tone.  His  Government  had  wired  him 
about  my  telegram  to  Washington.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
desired  credit  for  assistance  in  matters  of  this  kind,  he  should 
really  exert  himself  and  do  something. 

The  hostages  had  an  uncomfortable  time  at  Gallipoli ; 
they  were  put  into  two  wooden  houses,  with  no  beds  and  no 
food,  except  that  which  they  had  brought  themselves.  The 
days  and  nights  were  made  wretched  by  the  abundant  vermin 
that  is  a  commonplace  in  Turkey.  Had  Mr.  Philip  not  gone 
with  them,  they  would  have  suffered  seriously.  After  the 
unfortunates  had  been  there  for  a  few  days  I  began  work 
with  Enver  again  to  get  them  back.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
— then  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs — had  requested 
our  State  Department  to  send  me  a  message  with  the  request 
that  I  present  it  to  Enver  and  his  fellow  ministers  ;  its 
purport  was  that  the  British  Goverr|ment  would  hold  them 
personally  responsible  for  any  #ijury  to  the  hostages.  I 
presented  this  message  to  Enver  on  May  gth.  I  had  seen 
Enver  in  many  moods,  but  the  unbridled  rage  which  Sir 
Edward's  admonition  now  caused  was  •  something  entirely 
new.  As  I  read  the  telegram  his  face  became  livid,  and  he 
absolutely  lost  control  of  himself.  The  European  polish 
which  Enver  had  sedulously  acquired  dropped  like  a  mask  ; 
I  now  saw  him  for  what  he  really  was — a  savage,  blood- 
thirsty Turk. 

"  They  will  not  come  back  ! "  he  shouted.  "  I  shall  let 
them  stay  there  until  they  rot  ! " 

"  I  would  like  to  see  those  English  touch  me  ! "  he  con- 
tinued. I  saw  that  the  method  which  I  had  adopted  with 
Enver,  that  of  persuasion,  was  the  only  ^possible  way  of 
handling  him.  I  tried  to  soothe  the  Minister  now,  and, 
after  a  while,  he  quieted  down. 

"  But  do  not  ever  threaten  me  again  ! "  he  said. 

After  spending  a  week  at  Gallipoli  the  party  returned. 
The  Turks  had  moved  their  military  headquarters  from 
Gallipoli,  and  the  English  fleet,  therefore,  ceased  to  bombard 
it.  AH  came  back  in  good  condition  and  were  welcomed 
home   with   great    enthusiasm. 
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I.— The  Fifth  Man*:    By  Centurion 


This  is  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  stories  by  Cen- 
turion lehich  will  appear  simitllaneottsly  in  Land  & 
Water  and,  in  America,  the  "Century  Magazine." 
The  ecrlier  scries  of  Centurion's  stories  has  nojv  been 
published  by  Mr.  Heinemann  under  the  title  of  "  Gentle- 
men at  Arms." 

SIX  officers,  each  of  them  young  in  years,  but  in- 
credibly old  in  experience,  sat  over  their  port  one 
summer  night  in  the  mess  of  the  Downshires.  Tlie 
hospitality  of  the  Downshires  has  been  famous  ;  a 
silver  loving-cup,  a  tribute  from  the  Green  Jackets, 
was  there  in  the  middle  of  the  table-cloth,  its  votive  inscrip- 
tion an  epitaph  of  guest-nights  that  are  gone  never  to  return, 
festive  nights  when,  after  the  mess-sergeant  had  withdrawn 
and  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  mess  president  solemnly 
locked  the  door  and  threw  the  key  out  of  the  window.  That 
gesture  had  been  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Downshires  for 
two  hundred  years  ;  in  these  days,  when  all  things  have 
passed  away,  it  is  forgotten,  for  there  is  no  one  left  to  remem- 
ber it.  Except  one.  He  sat  apart  in  a  morose  silence. 
His  eyelids  twitched  incessantly,  his  pupils  were  dilated, 
and  when  he  passed  the  decanter  his  hand  shook — which  is 
a  way  shell-shock  often  takes  you.  Letcher's  questing  eyes 
roved  from  the  snarling  leopard  on  the  wall  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance-door  to  the  heads  of  kudu,  oribi,  and  sambur 
on  the  left,  until  they  finally  came  to  rest  in  a  fixed 
stare  on  the  loving-cup  in  front  of  him.  Of  the  other  five 
of  us,  four  were  honorary  members  of  the  mess — temporary 
officers  of  other  units  posted  to  the  depot  for  an  Army  "cure." 
These  four  had  endured  more  service  in  the  field  in  three 
years  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  regular  officers  of  the  old 
Army  in  a  lifetime,  and  it  had  left  its  mark  upon  them  all. 
One  had  the  pallor  of  anaemia,  the  skin  of  another  was  yellow 
as  a  piece  of  chamois-leather,  a  third  had  cardiac  trouble 
and  that  hint  of  premature  asthma  which  betrays  the  effects 
of  gas.  The  fourth  had  been  "knocked  out"  by  a  H.E. 
shell  on  the  Somme.  He  was  under  thirty,  though  his  hair 
at  the  temples  and  behind  the  ears  was  already  white.  But 
the  mind  has  its  wounds  as  well  as  the  body  and  the  stigmata 
that  they  leave  behind  them,  though  less  visible  to  the  eye, 
are  indelible.-  These  men's  minds  were  seared  with  memories. 
The  wounds  of  the  soul  never  heal. 

"Damn  that  bugler!  He  does  it  every  night."  Letcher 
uttered  that  same  malediction  at  the  same  hour  every  even- 
ing ;  the  others  let  "it  pass  like  an  expiration.  The  night 
was  too  hot  for  protest.  A  moist  heat  hung  over  the  barrack- 
square  as  though  the  earth  were  perspiring  from  fever  ;  the 
candles  drooped  in  the  silver  sconces  like  the  stalks  of  dying 
Hlies,  with  an  efflorescence  of  melting  wax  ;  the  sweat  ran 
down  our  faces  and  each*  man  exhaled  into  an  atmosphere  that 
was  close  and  stifling  as  that  of  a  gas-ihask.  The  windows 
were  wdde  open.  The  corners  of  the  room  were  dark. 
Rutherford,  whose  eyes  were  still  sore  from  the  African  sun 
and  a  sharp  touch  of  dengue  fever,  had  switched  oi?  the  electric 
light.  Silence  fell  upon  the  room  like  sleep  as  the  notes  of 
the  "Last  Post"  died  away  upon  the  barrack-square.  The 
buzz  of  an  infatuated  moth,  as  it  danced  round  the  candles, 
was  as  distinct  as  the  ticking  of  a  clock.  Suddenly  it 
"crashed"  to  the  table-cloth,  and  lay  there  with  a  convulsive 
movement  of  its  scorched  wings. 

"His  number's  up,"  said  Tracy,  as  he  gazed  at  the  dying 
insect.  "Some  scientific  Johnny  calls  them  the  minor 
horrors  of  war.  Flies,  I  mean.  He  hadn't  been  in  Gallipoli. 
The  Turk  slew  his  thousar^s,  but  the  fly  his  tens  of  thousands. 
Dysentery,  you  know  !  My  bully-beef  was  black  with  them." 
"Wait  till  you  meet  the  jigger,"  said  Rutherford.  "It 
burrows  under  your  toe-nails.  Lays  its  eggs  there.  After  its 
accouchement  you  get  twinges  like  the  gout.    "Only  worse." 

"The  most  loathly  thing  in  Mess-pot  was  the  water," 
interjected   Penruddocke.     "It  was  a  case  of 

'  Water,  water  everywhere,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink.' 
Every  drop  of  it  was  rank  poison.  And  no  wonder.  I 
remember  when  I  was  evacuated  down  the  Tigris,  after 
Ctesiphon,  our  dhow  passed  scores  of  swollen  corpses.  They 
were  chucked  into  the.  river,  and  on  the  third  day  they  rose 
again  inflated  with  gas,  like  a  balloon.  A  swollen  body's  a 
beastly  thing.  It  looks  like  a  man  who's  died  first  and  got 
blind  drunk  afterwards.     Look  at  that  ruddy  candle." 

A  taper  was  drooping  into  a  note  of  interrogation,  and  the 
hot  grease  dripped  on  to  the  pedestal  of  the  silver  candle- 
stick.    He  stretched  out  a  hand  to  straighten  it. 
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"The  Wiltshire  rustics  call  that  a  winding-sheet,"  remarked 
Tracy  languidly.  "Thej-  say  it  always  means  a  death  in 
the  village.     They're  a  superstitious  lot." 

"It's  a  curious  thing,"  said  Penruddocke,  "that  though 
we've  all  seen  hundreds  of  dead  men,  we've  never  seen  a 
ghost.  Out  there,  I  mean.  At  least,  I  haven't.  And  I 
never  met  any  fellow  who  had.  All  the  spooks  of  these 
spiritualist  cranks  seem  to  be  home  on  leave." 

"There's  nothing  curious  about  that,"  snapped  Letcher. 
"The  trenches  arc  about  the  last  place  a  deacl  man  would 
want  to  return  to.     He  wouldn't  be  such  a  bloody  fool." 

"Well,  you  won't  believe  what  I'm  going  to  tell  you " 

began  Meredith. 

"No,  I  shan't,"  interjected  Letcher.  "I  never  do.  Damn 
this  heat.     Pass  the  syphon." 

"But  it's  true,  all  the  same,"  continued  Meredith  quietly. 
"I've  never  told  this  story  before " 

"Which  is  more  than  you  can  say  of  any  other  story  of 
yours,'-'  snarled  Letcher. 

"Dickie,  Dickie,  dry  up,"  said  Tracy.  "Don't  be  so  cross. 
If  j'ou  don't  behave  j'ourself,  I  shall  put  you  to  bed.  It's 
time  little  boys  went  to  bye-bye."  Letcher  was  six  foot  two, 
a  dandy  with  the  gloves,  and  topped  Tracy,  who  was  a  light- 
weight, by  eight  inches.  Which  may  have  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  Tracy  was  the  only  man  who  could  do  any- 
thing with  him. 

"And  I  hope  it  won't  go  outside  this  room,"  pursued 
Meredith  dispassionately.  "My  CO.  didn't  want  it  talked 
about.  You  know  a  CO.  doesn't  exactly  like  people  jawing 
about  his  battalion  having  got  the  wind  up.  One  never 
hears  the  end  of  it." 

The  me^s  nodded,  and  lit  their  cigarettes. 

"Well,  it  was  near  Fromelles  ;  in  Maich  of  last  year.  We 
had  just  taken  over  a  new  bit  of  the  line,  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  battalion  were  new  drafts.  We  were  a  Welsh  regiment. 
There'd  been  nothing  doing  in  that  part  of  the  line  except  a 
strafing  with  'Minnies,'  and  the  fire-trench  had  been  thinly 
held.  My  company  had  only  one  platoon  on  a  front  of 
8oo  yards,  distributed  over  four  posts  ;  I  kept  the  other 
three  platoons  in  support.  On  the  first  night  I  sent  certain 
details  over  the  top  for  patrol  and  working  parties.  It  was 
their  first  experience  of  No  Man's  Land,  and  they  were 
curious.  Perhaps  a  bit  'windy,'  too,  as  new  men  generally 
are  ;  the  fellows  they  were  reheving  had  been  trying  to 
make  their  flesh  creep,  which  is  a  way  the  old  hands  have. 
The  night  was  as  black  as  a  hat.  The  Boche  suddenly  sent 
up  a  star-shell,  and  the  men  stood  as  still  as  statues — which, 
as  you  know,  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  All  except  one  or  two, 
who  moved.  They  never  moved  'again.  Then  night  de- 
scended once  more  like  a  drop-curtain.  But  that  peep  had 
been  quite  enough  for  the  drafts.  They'd  seen  hundreds  of 
bodies  tying  out  there  among  the  rank  grass- — they'd  been 
there  for  months,  their  uniforms  bleached  by  sun  and  rain, 
loose  and  shrunken  on  their  bones  like  the  clothes  of  an  old 
man.  They  were  Aiistrahans — eight  hundred  of  them. 
They'd  attacked  and  been"  caught  in  No  Man's  Land  by 
macliine-guns,  and  no  stretcher-bearers  or  burying-party  had 
ever  been  able  to  get  near  them.  So  they  had  lain  there 
till  they  died,  and  rotted.  The  rats  had  done  the  rest.  The 
new  drafts  didn't  quite  like  it.  I  heard  one  of  the  platoon- 
sergeants  next  morning  talking  to  them  like  a  father,  and 
explaining  to  them,  gently  but  firmly,  that  war  was  quite  a 
bloody  business,  and  the  sooner  they  accepted  the  fact  the 
better.  They  were  a  tough  lot — Welsh  miners,  in  fact — 
and  they  were  afraid  of  nothing  alive.  But  they  had  the 
civilian's  unfamiliarity  with  the  dead,  and  one  cioesn't  get 
over  that  all  at  once." 

"The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,"  said  Penruddocke  ; 
"you're  right,  my  son.  It  all  depends  on  whether  you're 
used  to  the  point  of  view.  I've  got  accustomed  to  seeing 
scores  of  dead  men  at  the  front  without  turning  a  hair  ;  but 
when  I  came  home  on  leave,  and  saw  my  old  uncle  washed 
and  combed  like  a  baby",  and  laid  out  in  his  coffin,  withja 
face  like  wax,  and  not  the  trace  of  a  wound,  it  gave  me  quite 
a  shivftr.     It  seems  so  unnatural  to  die  in  your  bed." 

"Well,  that's  the  converse  of  my  proposition,"  resumed 
Meredith.  "  It  seemed  so  unnatural  to  my  fellows  to  die 
anywhere  else,  and  especially  in  such  a  multitude.  However, 
the  mood  soon  passed,  and  they  slept  like  dormice  the  next 
day,  after  the  night's  shift.  On  the  second  night  I  w-ent 
my  rounds  of  the  front-line  trench,  visiting  each  post  in  turn 
with  my  runner  and  my  batman,  and  found  everything  O.K. 
I'd  better  explain   the  configuration   of  that   trench,   as  it 
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has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  my  story.  It  was  built  up  of 
breast-works,  and  the  intervening  sectors  were  not  straight 
— in  places  they  curved  so  that  you  could  not  see  the  whole 
length  of  them.  There  was  the  usual  duck-board  floor, 
covered  with  springy  wire-netting.  Each  post  was  in  charge 
of  a  corporal  and  a  section  ;  the  intervening  stretches  of 
trench  were  not  manned,  but  were  visited  irregularly  during 
the  night  by  a  '  duck-board  patrol.'  At  one  point  the  trench 
crossed  a  shallow  stream,  which  ran  at  an  angle  to  it,  and 
this  gap  in  the  parapet  was  filled  up  with  'gooseberries' 
— big  balls  of  barbed  wire — you  know  what  I  mean.  The 
.  German  trenches  were  about  150  yards  away.  The  inter- 
vening landscape  was  desolate  beyond  belief — the  face  of 
the  earth  pitted  with  shell-holes'  as  though  the  earth  had 
been  attacked  with  small-pox,  and  not  a  sign  of  life  any- 
where. Behind  our  support  trenches  were  the  skeletons  of 
ruined  farms,  and  here  and  there  a  mound  of  earth  with  a 
white  cross.  Just  before  'stand-to,'  a  ration-party  of  five 
men  used  to  come  up  the  fire-trench  carrying  'dixies'  of 
hot  tea,  and  so  on,  for  the  men  at  the  posts.  Well,  just 
before  dawn,  as  I  was  visiting  Number  2  post,  the  corporal 
in  charge  said  to  me  'Have  you  seen  the  Australian,  sir?' 
V  and  then,  seeing  my  look  of  astonishment,  he  added  :  'Some 
of  the  men  say  they  saw  an  Australian  walking  up  the  duck- 
boards.'  '  Then  some  of  the  men  have  been  talking  through 
their  hat,'  I  replied.  'There's  no  Australian  within  ten  miles 
of  here.'  No  more  there  wasn't,  except  the  eight  hundred 
dead  ones  on  the  other  side  of  the  parapet,  who  didn't  count. 
'That's  what  I  tells  them,  sir,'  replied  the  corporal,  taking 
his  cue  from  me. 

"  Half  an  hour  later  I  encountered  four  men  carrying  a 
man  on  a  stretcher  down  the  communication-trench.  '  What's 
this?'  I  said.  'Number  five  of  the  ration-party,  sir,'  they 
answered.  'We  found  him  lying  on  his  face  on  the  duck- 
boards.  We  think  he  must  have  had  a  fit.'  They  carried  him 
to  the  battalion  aid-post.  The  M.O.*  took  one  glance  at 
him.  'He's  dead.'  he  said.  'But  the  body's  still  warm.' 
He  examined  it,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  a  wound  ;  not 
even  a.  bruise.  There  was  no  froth  on  the  lips,  but  the  face 
was  very  white.  'Hum!'  said  the  M.O.,  'if  he's  had  a  fit, 
I  don't  know  the  name  of  it.  Heart  disease,  I  suppose.' 
A  battalion  M.O.  hasn't  much  time  for  post-mortem  work, 
as  you  know,  and  the  coroner's  writ  doesn't  run  in  the 
trenches  ;  a  M.O.'s  too  busy  with  the  living  to  think  of  the 
dead.  The  body  was  handed  over  to  a  burying-party,  after 
the  man's  identity-disc  and  pay-book  had  been  removed, 
and  we  thought  no  more  about  it. 

"The  third  night  passed  off  as  usual,  though  it  was,  if 
anything,    blacker   than   before.     You   could   have   cut   the 
darkness  with  a  knife.     The  men  of  Number  i  platoon  were 
posted,    visited,    and    relieved— the    usual    routine.     When 
dawn  broke,  the  rum  ration  was  served  out.     I  had  seen 
the  ration-party  go  up  about  half  an  hour  before — five  in 
all  ;    the  fifth  man's  place  had  been  taken  by  another,  and 
he   was   already   forgotten.     You've  no  time  to   remember 
out  there.     Is  it  not  so  ?  .  .  .     As  I  was  passing  Number  i 
post  I  heard  the  corporal  arguing  with  the  men.     'I  tell  you 
there  ain't  no  blinking  Australian,'  he  was  saying.     'They're 
as  dead  as  Australian  mutton.'     The  men  must  have  been 
'seeing  things'  again,  and  I  felt  a  bit  shirty  about  it.     1  was 
about  to  intervene  and  tell  them  not  to  make  fools  of  them- 
selves   when    the    platoon    commander,     a    chap    named 
Wrottesley,  came  up  to  me  with  his  platoon- sergeant.     He 
asked  me  to  follow  him  along  the  trench,  and  when  we  were 
out  of  hearing  of  the  men  he  said  to  me,  in  a  low  voice : 
'  I've  just  found  something,  sir,'  and  as  we  turned  the  corner 
of  a  traverse  he  pointed  to  the  duck-boards  ahead  of  us. 
A  man  lay  face  downwards.     His  helmet  had  slipped  and 
covered  the  back  of  his  head  like  a  great  toadstool ;    his 
hands  were  convulsed  and  his  legs  spread  out  ;    an  over- 
turned dixie  lay  by  his  side.     I  went  up  to  him  and  turned 
him  over.     He  was  dead.     'He's  Number  5  of  the  ration- 
party,  sir,'  said  the  platoon -sergeant.     'And  he  ain't  got  a 
scratch.'     The    dead  man  was  not  pleasant  to  look  at ;  his 
lips  were  blanched,  his  face  ashen-grey,  and  his  mouth  dis- 
tended in  a  mirthless  grin,  while  his  clenched  hands  were  full 
of  mud.     But  what  struck  me  most  was  the  look  of  horror  on 
his  face.     I  had  the  body  sent  down  to  the  aid-post,  and  I 
paraded  the  ration-party.     None  of  them  had  heard  or  seen 
anything.     They   were  pretty  scared,   especially  the  fourth 
man.     I    then    ordered   Wrottesley   to   muster   his   platoon. 
I  questioned  them  closely,  but  none  of  them  couM  tell  me 
anything      Except  one  man,  who  said  he'd  seen  'the  Aus- 
tralian.'    '  I  seen  him,  sir,'  he  said,  'but  I  wass  never  hear 
him— his  feet  wass  never  make  a  sound.     The  likes  of  them 
never  do.'    I  turned  on  him  pretty  sharply,  and  asked  him 
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what  the  hell   he   meant   by   talking  like  that.     It   was   a 
mistake,  for  after  that  1  couldn't  get  a  word  out  of  them. 

"1  went  to  the  aid-post.  The  M.O.  seemed  puzzled.  He 
had  stripped  the  body  naked  :  it  lay  there  in  the  dug-out 
gle'aming  in  the  cold' grey  dawn.  'He  may  have  died  of 
shock,'  he  said,  '  but  it  looks  to  me  more  like  a  case  of  internal 
hemorrhage,  or  angina  pectoris.' 

"I  couldn't  make  it  out.  One's  heard  of  murder  in  the 
trenches,  of  course — a  private  with  a  grudge  against  a  ser- 
geant, a  quarrel  of  two  men  about  a  girl  in  billets,  a  homicidal 
objection  to  another  man's  voice,  or  his  laugh  or  his  squint. 
It's  very  easy  to  lose  one's  sense  of  proportion  out  there  1 
But  this  case  was  too  damned  impersonal  to  admit  of  that 
sort  of  explanation.  No  one  knew  beforehand  who  would 
be  Number  5  in  the  ration-party,  and  it  was  the  fifth  man 
who  had  been  'outed'  each  time.  1  guessed  there  wouldn't 
be  much  competition  in  that  ration-party  the  ne.xt  night 
for  fifth- place,  and  that  Number  5  would  tread  pretty  close 
on  the  heels  of  Number  4.  Of  course,  they  were  generally 
strung  over  about  fifty  yards,  each  man  ten  yards  behind 
the  other — to  distribute  the  risks  from  a  ;  Minnie.'* 

"  D'you  know  the  symptoms  of  an  epidemic  of  cold  feet  ? 
I  mean  when  your  company's  got  the  wind  up.  Unpleasant, 
isn't  it  ?— and  very  catching.  The  men,  instead  of  sleeping 
in  their  dug-outs,  hung  about  all  day  in  little  clusters,  talking 
to  one  another,  and  suddenly  drying-up  as  1  came  along. 
I  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  You  see  I'm  half  a 
Welshman  myself — enough  of  one  to  understand  their  tempera- 
ment but  not  enough  of  one  to  share  it,  for  which  I'm  not 
sorry.  They've  got  superstition  in  the  marrow  of  their  bones. 
Their  very  hymns  are  enough  to  make  your  flesh  creep — they 
are  all  in  the  minor  key.  They  used  to  sing  them  in  the 
trenches,  weird  dirges  like  '0  fryniau  Caersalem,  ceir  gweled' 
— or  something  like  that.  Sang  them  damned  well,  too.  But 
there  was  mighty  little  singing  that  day.  I  didn't  like  the 
look  of  things  at  all. 

"As  the  day  drew  to  its  close,  there  came  a  change  in  the 
weather.  The  wind  died  down,  the  sky  turned  to  the  colour 
of  dirty  wool,  and  the  air  grew  very  cold.  It  looked  as  if  it 
might  'snow.  There  was  a  faint  moon.  I  gave  Wrottesley 
orders  to  double  the  patrols,  and  determined  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  myself.  After  I  had  made  these  dispositions,  I 
went  to  Battalion  Headquarters  to  report  them  to  the  CO. 
As  I  was  coming  away,  the  M.O.,  a  quizzical  devil  with  a 
bullet  head  and  hard"  as  iron — he'd  been  a  famous  Welsh 
three-quarter  in  his  day — said  to  me  :  'I  say,  Meredith  ; 
do  any  of  your  men  carry  hat-pins  ? '  >  'Lord,  no,'  I  replied. 
'Nor  powder-puffs.  And" they  don't  use  hair-curlers.  What 
are  you  getting  at?'  'I'll  tell  you  to-morrow,'  he  said, 
'but' it's  my  opinion  there's  something  in  the  Australian 
theory,  after  all.'  I  looked  at  him.  'Have  you  got  the 
wind  up,  too,  doctor?'  I  said.  '1  didn't  know  you  believed 
in  ghosts.'  ' I  don't,'  he  retorted,  'but!  do  believe  in  devils.' 
And  with  that  he  turned  away.  I  thought  him  a  damned 
fool,  and  said  so. 

"As  the  night  wore  on  I  went  round  the  whole  front  of 
800  yards  twice,  but  saw  nothing.  I  carried  my  revolver 
in  my  hand  ready  to  fire  'double  action,'  and  I  had  my 
runner  and  my  batman  with  me.  The  men  were  very  jumpy, 
and  I  was  challenged  every  time  by  every  man  I  met,  let 
alone  the  sentries.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  round  a  third 
time  a  few  minutes  before  the  ration-party  came  up. 
As  I  pulled  aside  the  vermorel  blanket  of  my  dug-out 
and  looked  up  at  the  sky,  which  was  now  obscured" 
by  clouds,  something  soft  as  lamb's  wool,  but  very  cold, 
gently  touched  my  cheek.  It  was  a  snow-flake.  In  a  few 
seconds  it  was  followed  by  others.  Soon  everything  in  front 
of  one  was  veiled  by  a  speckled  curtain  like  a  moving  screen 
of  muslin.  The  incessant  weaving  of  this  great  white  cur- 
tain, a  warp  without  a  woof,  woven  upon  a  loom  without  a 
shuttle,  affected  me  strangely.  Motion  without  sound  is 
always  uncanny,  and  the  snowflakes  fell  like  shadows,  and 
not  less  noiselessly.  You  know  how  snow  seems  to  numb 
one's  brain  ?     It's  like  an  ansesthetic. 

"I  proposed  to  vary  my  itinerary  for  my  third  round 
— deliberately  and  with  malice  aforethought.  Hitherto  I 
had  always  gone  my  rounds  from  right  to  left,  beginning 
with  Number  i  post.  This  time  I  determined  to  reverse 
the  order.  I  had  visited  Number  4  and  Number  3,  and 
had  just  reached  Number  2  and  been  challenged  when  the 
corporal  in  charge  suddenly  let  his  rifle  fall  with  a  clatter 
on  to  the  duck-board.  His  teeth  were  chattering  and  his 
hands  shook  as  though  he  were  going  to  have  a  fit.  '  Christ 
he  stuttered,  looking  down"  the  trench.  '  It's  the  Australian  !  ' 
I  could  see  nothing,  but  at  that  very  moment  I  felt  the 
duck-boards  give  under  my  feet;  "as  though  a  movement 
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a  stealthy  tremur  -motion  without  noise.  I  could  hear  no 
footfalls.  Then  I  heard  a  slight  clink  like  the  sound  of  side- 
arms.  By  this  time  the  snow  had  stopped,  and  the  moon 
was  strugglintr  through  the  clouds,  shedding  a  ghostly  light 
upon  the  desolation  around  us.  The  next  moment  I  saw 
the  figure  of  a  tall  Australian,  in  a  wideawake  hat,  coming 
noiselessly  round  the  bend  of  the  trench.  I  can't  deny  that 
an  unpleasantly  cold  feeling  ran  down  my  spine,  and  fo*  a 
moment  I  stood  absolutely  inert,  with  my  revolver  hanging 
loose  in  my  hand.  Before  I  had  time  to  raise  it,  my  batman, 
a  stout  little  chap,  was  down  on  one  knee,  and  had  the  butt 
of  his  rifle  up  to  his  shoulder.  He  fired.  The  'Australian' 
stopped,  did  a  kind  of  half-turn,  and  suddenly  fell  forward 
on  his  face,  f  rushed  up,  with  my  batman  at  my  heels, 
and  flashing  my  torch  on  to  the  body — for  it  was  a  body, 
and  damnably  material — turned  it  over.  The  man  had  his 
hand  clutched  over  his  heart — it  was  a  fair  bull's-eye.  Even 
as  I  looked  at  him,  it  struck  me  that  his  face  was  not  that 
of  an  Australian  at  all  ;  there  was  nothing  aquiline  about  it 
— it  was  broad  and  flat,  with  rabbit-like  ears.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  lot  of  clothes  on  him.  I  tore  open  his  tunic.  Under- 
neath was  the  field-grey  uniform  of  a  Prussian  officer.  'Dot 
and  carry  one,'  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  went  through  his 
pockets — tail  pockets  first  :  the  Hun  always  carries  his 
papers  there.  As  I  was  looking  through  the  contents,  my 
batman  suddenly  said  :  'Jesus  !  .  .  .  look  at  his  wrist,  sir  !' 
And  then  I  saw  that  he  had  a  long  piece  of  steel,  thin  as  a 
knitting-needle,  but  sharply  pointed,  fitting  into  a  cork 
handle,  and  loosely  strapped  to  his  wrist.  And  on  his  feet 
he  wore  a  pair  of  rubber  shoes. 

"  It  didn't  take  much  more  to  work  it  all  out.  We  followed 
his  tracks  in  the  snow  with  some  dilificulty,  and  traced  them 
to  the  place  where  the  trench  crossed  the  stream.  He  must 
have  entered  by  that  gap,  in  spite  of  the  'gooseberries.'  No 
doubt  he  then  concealed  himself  in  a  disused  sap,  and  waited 
for  the  ration-party  to  pass  until  he  sprang  out  on  the  last 
man,  and,  putting  his  hand  over  his  mouth,  stabbed  him 
through  the  heart  from  behind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
second  victim  had  not  yet  been  buried,  and  the  M.O.  after- 


wardssiiowed  me  a  tiny  puncture  just  to  the  left  of  the 
spinal  cord,  so  small  that  it  looked  more  like  the  bite  of  a 
flea  than  a  wound.  That  Hun  was  a  dirty  Thug,  but  I  must 
say  he  had  a  nerve.  He  must  have  established  just  where 
our  posts  were  by  some  pretty  cool  reconnaissance,  and  I 
dare  say  he  had  crawled  near  enough  to  one  of  them 
to  hear  all  the  men  had  to  say  about  it  until  he  became 
so  confident  he  had  struck  the  fear  of  the  supernatural  into 
all  of  us  that  he  w-as  prepared  to  stalk  us  in  the  open." 

"Yes,"  said  Tracy,  after  a  pause;  "but  I  don't  quite  see 
the  point  of  it  all." 

"Tknow  what  you  mean,"  said  Meredith.  "Why  should 
a  Boche  officer  take  all  those  risks  merely  to  stab  one  poor 
devil  of  a  ration-carrier  in  the  back  ?  I'll  tell  you  why, 
my  friend.  You've  been  fighting  the  Turk  in  Gailipoli,  and 
the  Turk's  a  gentleman — more  or  less.  He's  a  clean  fighter. 
But  the  Hun  doesn't  confine  himself  to  carnal  weapons, 
and  he's  not  exactly  a  perfect  gentle  knight.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  passage  in  their  War  Book  where  their  General 
Staff  says  that  to  down  the  other  fellow  you  must  smash 
him  'spiritually'  as  well  as  physically?  ' Terrorismus,'  I 
think  they  call  it  in  their  ugly  lingo.  I've  often  thought 
of  it.  Well,  the  Boche  Was  trying  to  put  the  wind  up  among 
our  fellows.  He  knew  we  had  onl}'  just  taken  over,  he 
knew  the  Welsh  temperament,  and  he  knew  we  were  full  of 
new  drafts.  How  did.  he  know  ?  You've  not  served  in 
France,  ot  you  wouldn't  ask  that.  But  I  admit  it  used  to 
puzzle ,us  ourselves  in  the  early  days,  till  we  discovered  their" 
telephonic  tricks  of  eavesdropping — amplifiers,  buried  cables, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  whole  forward  area's  a  perfect 
whispering  gallery.  Our  'signals'  have  countered  all  that 
now.  But  just  think  of  it  all  ! — the  brute  had  worked  out 
every  psychological  detail,  like  a  plan  of  operations.  Yes  ! 
The  Hun's  a  devil.  .  .  .  Isn't  it  hot  ?  Pass  the  soda- 
water,    please." 

"All  the  same,"  said  Letcher,  at  length,  subdued  by  the 
sedative  of  Meredith's  quiet  recital,  "your  story  doesn't 
refute  my  proposition  ;  it  confirms  it.  The  dead  do  tiot 
return.     They've  had  enough  of  it." 

And  he  stared  at  the  empty  chairs  in  the  mess. 


Four  Poems:  By  Enid  Bagnold 


Time  was  when  the  Saint  .  . 

Time  was  when  the  Saint 

Had  another  word  j-et. 

His  last,  his  best  card, 

His  fabulous  threat. 

When  his  blue  mantle  flew 

Round  his  shadowy  frame 

And  he  rushed  on  the  flame 

Crying  :  "Glorious  Death  ! 

Now  I  die. 

And  my  ashes  speak  louder  than  I  ! " 

In  the  gleam  of  his  halo  of  gold. 

He  cries  :  ' ' Gloiious  Death  !  " 

From  the  glass  of  the  churches  of  old. 

But  his  ashes  are  dumb 

At  the  bottom  of  Time 

In  a  stone-covered  tomb. 

Time,  oh  !    when  the  wild  lover  cried  : 
"I  sink,  I  bleed  at  your  side. 
If  I  die,  you  will  love  ! " 

When  man  had  this  knife 

To  his  hand  lying — 

When  we  couldn't  plead  with  our  breath. 

When  we  couldn't  dazzle  by  living. 

We  could  astonish  by  death. 

We  could  conquer  by  d\'ing. 

We  could  empty  our  bod}'  of  breath 

And  man  would  fall  dumb  and  implore. 

Grow  white,  grow  whiter,  and  mourning. 

Hear  the  voice  of  the  corpse  evermore. 

But  man  isn't  shocked  any  more  .  .  . 
.   Though  we  lie  ^s  flowers  in  a  border 
When  a  child  has  hit  head  after  head 
And  brought  them  all  down  in  disorder. 
Sick,  dying,  dead.  .    \ 
The  child  passes  on  to  the  door 
Of  the  garden,  hearing  a  call. 
And  man  isn't  shocked  any  more, 
And  death  wins  nothing  at  all. 


Before  Dawn 

After  the  little  stars,  the  roses  of  the  night 
Had  withered  on  her  cheek  and  left  her  pale  ; 

When  the  down-diving  moon  had  fall'n  froin  sight, 
Slipt  into  the  river  and  set  sail. 

Then  in  the  cottage  in  the  wood  the  dreamers  turn 
And  rustle  in  the  embraces  of  their  dream  ; 

Then  even  the  w'nd  stirs  nothing  in  the  fern.  .  .  . 
Then  even  the  fish  stirs  nothing  in  the  stream. 


The  Last  Down  Trains 

At  the  bottom  of  the  meadow,  the  dim,  moving  meadow. 
Night  in  a  clatter  came  clinging  to  the  trains. 
Night  in  a  rfittle  came  all  among  the  cattle. 
Caught  like  a  spider  in  the  last-loosed  chains. 

The  old  hag  night  for  a  minute  in  the  meadow 

Woke  up  the  bat-broods  breeding  all  awry. 

Woke  up  the  cat-broods  breeding  in  the  nettles  .  .  . 

And  scandalously  screaming  round  the  curve  of  the  metals 

Passed  out  clinging  as  the  trains  went  by. 


Solitude 

Dear  Solitude,  beside  my  fire 

The  other  chair  is  yours. 
My  dearest  friend  does  not  desire 

To  burst  these  shuttered  doors. 
The  memory  of  my  dearest  friend 

Is  long,  too  long  for  me. 
My  secrets  in  his  hollow  ear 

Echo  eternally. 
Dear  Solitude,  my  heart  is  bare. 
And  any*  traveller  you  find  there 

Will  not  return  to  me. 


Life  and  Letters  Qj  J.  C.  Squire 


Two  Escapes 

WHATEVER  epic  agonies  millions  of  men  ma\' 
be  suffering,  the  sufferings  and  the  courage  of 
isolated  individuals  still  make  a  greater  appeal 
to  the  imagination.  However  vast  and  bloody 
the  struggle  which  is  displayed  before  us,  the 
single  stroke  and  the  single  death  fascinate  us  more  than  the 
pooled  anguish  of  crowds.  We  are  made  like  that.  \V& 
want  experience  and  character  concentrated  and  t\pified  ; 
the  vivid  diar\'  has  a  wider  appeal  than  the  comprehensive 
history.  How  dominant  remains  our  interest  in  the  actions 
and  motives  of  the  individual,  when  we  can  get  really 
elaborate  details'' about  them,  was  illustrated  rather  dis- 
gustingly and  depressingly  in  the  first  winter  of  the  war, 
when  the  attention  of  the  public  was  for  days  diverted  from 
the  desperate  struggle  in  Flanders  by  the  story  of  the  mur- 
derer who  had  killed  the  "Brides  in  Bath."  Less  offen- 
sively it  is  illustrated  by  the  peculiar  curiosity  and  interest 
with  which  we  read  individual  narratives  of  adventure  in 
the  war. 


The  most  personal  class  of  all  are  those  books  which  deal 
with  escapes  from  German  prisons.  These  books  carry  with 
them  no  general  topical  instruction,  save  in  so  far  as  their 
authors  describe  the  character  of  our  enemies  as  shown  in 
their  attitude  towards  prisoners.  In  the  light  of  the  great 
issues  at  stake  it  does  not  much  "matter,"  save  to  them- 
selves and  a  few  friends,  whether  Lieutenant  Jones  and 
Captain  Brown  got  safely  across  the  Dutch  frontier  or 
whether  they  were  stopped  on  a  wooden  bridge.  If  we 
were  purely  pohtical  animals  we  should  certainly  postpone 
our  interest  in  such  stories  until  the  war  is  over.  But  we 
are  not  ;  and  no  battle,  however  important,  can  move  us 
more  strongly  than  the  personal  narrative  of  a  single  man 
matching  his  courage  and  cunning  against  tremendous  odds, 
the  narrative  in  which  nothing  material  is  at  stake  but  the 
liberty  of  one  person,  and  which  has  no  bearing  at  all  upon 
the  fate  of  nations.  Or,  rather,  no  obvious  bearing  ;  for  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  justify  our  interest  by  showing  how 
the  qualities  ■  which  intrigue  us  in  these  accounts  are  the 
qualities  which  nations  themselves  must  contemplate  and 
cultivate  if  they  would  live,  and  that  all  difficulties  bravely 
met  are  symbolical  of  all  other  difficulties.  One  may,  how- 
ever, leave  justification  alone  ;    the  fact  remains. 


I  reviewed  here  a  few  months  ago  what  I  stiU  think  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  heroic  l)ooks  written  since  the  war: 
the  vivacious  and  debonair  work  by  Lieutenant  P.  O'Brien, 
OtUwitting  the  Hun.  This  book  has  now  been  followed  by  two 
others  so  good  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  their 
relative  merits.  It  must  be  said  that  neither  Captain  J.  A.  L. 
Caunter  (13  Days :  G.  Bell,  4s.  6d.  net)  nor  Captain  H.  G. 
Gilliland  (My  German- Prisons :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s. 
net)  writes  with  the  impudent  gaiety  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  with 
his  eye  for  the  picturesque  or  his  knack  for  raising  one's 
hair.  Captain  Caunter's  style  is  a  terse,  restrained  style  : 
one  statement  in  one  compact  sentence,  a  perfect  sequence, 
no  trimmings.  Captain  Gilliland's  is  the  ordinary  con- 
versational. But  each  of  them  has  the  gift  of  saying  what 
he  wants  to  say,  and  each  has  the  story  of  escape  to  tell : 
the  story  that  is  old  in  its  main  lines  and  in  the  nature  of  its 
details,  but  that  never  palls. 


Captain  Caunter  was  taken  in  1914  ;  he  went  to  Crefeld 
and  thence  to  Schwarmstedlt,  in  Hanover.  His  escape 
from  the  camp  was  extraordinarily  ingenious  and  of  the 
prolonged  nerve-racking  kind.  He  got  on  a  top  shelf  in 
the  parcels-room,  before  the  very  eyes  of  a  German  ;  lay 
there,  cramped  and  stifling,  for  hours  ;  then  stole  out  of  the 
window  while  a  sentry  on  each  side  turned  his  back.  He 
crossed  two  rivers — there  is.  a  thrilling  account  of  his  wait 
by  one  bridge  while  the  sentries  carried  on  a  conversation 
with  two  girls  who  seemed  as  thougU  they  would  never  go 
away  and  leave  the  men  free  to  moi-e  or  doze — and  then, 
under  a  hedge,  amazingly  met  two  brother  officers  who  had 
escaped   after   him.     His  chapters   on   the   crossing   of   the 


.Weser,  the  long  walk  along  a  railway  track,  and  the  final 
agonising  wait  in  the  marshes  by  the  Dutch  frontier,  are 
wonderfuUy  vi\ad  ;  one's  heart  stands  still  when  a  townful 
of  dogs  starts  barking  at  him  in  the  moonhght,  and  when 
Major  Fox,  an  Irishman  used  to  bogs,  sidetracks  the  frontier 
guards  into  a  morass.  Major  Fox,  slightly  sketched,  is 
revealed  as  something  of  a  Titan  for  strength  and  audacity. 
Captain  Caunter's  e.\act  wash  drawirgs  greatly  elucidate  his 
tales. 


Captain  Gilliland,  en  route  from  one  gaol  to  another,  doped 
a  sentry  with  jotted  meat  and  politeness,  and  leapt  (with  others) 
from  a  moving  train.  He  and  a  companion  went  forf  five 
days  with  virtually  no  food,  wet  through,  and  often  chatter- 
ing with  cold.  The  country  through  which  they  walked  was 
thickly  populated  and  inadequately  provided"  with  cover. 
Their  most  terrible  experience  came  when  they  had  to  lie 
for  a  day,  tightly  wedged  together,  under  some  branches 
at  the  bottom  of  a  water-logged  drain  four  feet  deep  and 
only  two  feet  wide.  It  took  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
get  out  and  twenty  minutes  to  recover  the  use  of  tlieir  leaden 
legs.  Their  evasion  of  three  lines  of  sentries,  between  block- 
houses and  over  a  deep-sunken  and  patrolled  road,  by  the 
frontier  was  a  miracle  ;  and  the  account  of  it  keeps  one  on 
tenterhooks  thrqughout.  But  the  author  does  not  lay  himself 
out  to  do  this.  Both  these  authors  are  content  with  bald 
facts  ;  and  these  facts  are  so  remarkable  that  even  the  most 
sluggish  imagination  must  be  moved  by  them.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  render  directly  the  jntensity  of  moments  Hke 
these  ;  nor  do  they  say  much  at  any  time  about  their  own 
states  of  mind.  Generally  speaking,  I  suppose  the  person 
who  habitually  analyses  his  own  state  of  mind  is  not  the 
man  to  escape  from  a  prison  or  react  instantaneously  to  the  • 
subsequent  hourly  need  for  swift  decision.  But  one  is  con- 
scious of  all  that  must  go  on  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these 
desperate  hunted  men,  the  strength  of  the  first  resolve,  the 
continual  battle  not  to  give  in  to  the  promptings  that  come 
from  great  hardship  undergone  in  lonehness,  and  one  is  left 
marvelhng  at  the  sublimity  of  human  endurance. 


It  is  impossible  to  boil  down  or  to  comment  upon  the 
detail  of  books  so  full  of  incident.  One's  only  criticism  is 
that  neither  author  leaves  us  clear  about  the  fate  of  officers 
with  whom  they  escaped.  Captain  Caunter,  especially,  had 
he  been  a  trained  novelist,  would  not  have  Igft  the  pathetic 
Lieutenant  Blank,  from  whom  he  parted  company  near 
the  frontier,  "hanging  in  the  air."  The  reader's  curiosity, 
needs  satisfaction.  Did  he  get  through  ?  Captain  Caunter 
had  a  terrible  time  at  first — spat  on,  insulted,  tortured.  But 
his  experiences  seem  to  have  deepened  his  humanity,  if 
anything,  and  his  last  paragraph  is  a  prisoner's  appeal  for 
sporting  treatment  of  German  prisoners,  whose  efforts  to 
escape  he  regards  with  sympathy.  His  experiences  in  camp 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  terrible  as  Captain  Gilliland's, 
who,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  humble  Germans  occa- 
sionally showed  him  kindness,  might  excusably  have  con- 
tractecl  a  life-long  hate  of  the  whole  nation.  He  saw  wounded 
Englishmen,  including  his  own  comrades,  deliberately  rriur- 
dered  ;  for  months,  although  he  was  a  sick  man  with  broken 
ribs,  he  was  refused  medical  attention ;  and  the  last  part  of 
his  stay,  when  he  was  still  ill,  was  spent  thirty  feet  under- 
ground in  the  fortress  of  Ingolstadt.  In  each  small  cell 
were  six  officers  and  their  furniture : 

The  roof  being  arched  like  a  tunnel,  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  floor  space,  since  one  could  not 
stand  upright  if  near  the  walls.  These  walls  were  made 
of  granite,  badly  whitewashed  over,  and  exuding  moisture. 
During  any  kind  of  damp  weather  the  festoons  of  cobwebs 
which  helped  to  adorn  the  ceiling  glistened  like  a  long 
grotto. 

A  drain  let  water  into  the  cell ;  the  passage  stank  ;  in  winter 
"we.  did  not  suffer  from  damp,  since  everything  was  ice." 
In  both  his  camps  he  suffered  from  the  brutahty  of  German 
officers.  Of  one,  who  deliberately  put  prisoners'  letters 
into  the  wrong  envelopes  and  jeered  at  them,  he  says  that 
"there  are  two  or  three  French  officers  and  half  a  dozen 
British  who  are  waiting  for  him  after  the  war,  and  then  I 
think  he  will  have  a  short  shrift." 
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MR.  ELLIS  achieved  notoriety  as  the  author  of 
A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff.  I  think  it  ran  for  two 
years,  or  some  incredible  time.  I  remember 
being  taken  to  see  it  and  feeling  glad,  in  the 
middle  of  the  performance,  to  think  that 
some  one  else  had  paid  for  the  seats.  I  pretend  to  no 
superiority  on  this  question  of  fluff.  A  nice  "fluffy"  girl, 
like  the  one  whose  picture  adorns  the  posters  of  the  Gaiety 
show  Going  Up  is  as  attractive  to  me  as  to  any  flying  man. 
Often,  as  I  get  off  the  bus  at  the  Gaiety  corner,  where  I 
lecture  to  flag-sellers  every  month  on  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Bayonet,"  I  am  tempted  to  steal  one  of  those  posters  and 
take  it  home  to  my  study  to  put  alongside  my  bust  of 
Beethoven.  I  am  afraid,  however,  of  the  commissionaire, 
who  looks  as  though  he  ought  to  be  a  sergeant ;  he  has 
been  listening  to  me,  and  is  growing  more  and  more  ferocious. 
I  shall  have  to  ask  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  to  the  front. 
But  although  "fluffiness"  may  be  exceedingly  attractive, 
a  certain  sort  of  joking  and  winking  on  the  theme  is  very 
boring.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  tiling  in 
A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff.  The  married  man  taking  a  girl  out  to 
suppej-,  and  tehing  his  wife  he  is,  working  late  at  the  office, 
is,  perhaps,  a  comm.on  enough  occurrence  in  real  life  ;  but 
needs  handling  lightly  to  be  tolerable.  .What  humour  there 
•is  in  it  will  be  due  entirely  to  the  incident  being  unique, 
and  this  can  only  be  contrived  by  an  interplay  of  character  ; 
the  moment  we  get  the  feeling  that  we  are  seeing  merely 
one  day's,  out  of  a  year's  habitual,  trickery  it  becomes  dis-  • 
gusting.  To  deceive  once  is  human,  to  deceive  constantly 
is  degrading ;  therefore,  there  must  be  some  exceptional 
cause,  something  to  make  us,  at  any  rate,  shghtly  sym- 
pathetic. 

Then,  the  humour  of  bedroom  scenes  I  find  extremely 
thin.  Just  as  some  people  are  furtive  about  money,  so  some 
people  are  furtive  about  sex.  We  instinctively  dislike  a 
man  who  hums  and  hahs  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  finally 
winds  up  with  a  request  for  half  a  sovereign  ;  so  I  loathe 
people  who  whisper,  and  nudge  and  giggle,  and  make  oblique 
jokes  about  sex.  What  they  have  got  in  their  dirty  little 
minds,  God  alone  knows  !  Downright  coarseness  is  a  tliou- 
sand  times  better,  just  as  it  would  be  better  to  punch  your 
friend  in  the  head  and  say  "lend  me  half  a  sovereign  !"  I 
■  am  not  narrow-minded  on  the  subject.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  people  who  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the 
sight  of  girls  arm-in-arm  with  soldiers  in  the  Strand  ;  in 
fact,  I  think  that  the  greater  freedom  of  intercourse  brought 
about  by  the  war  is  all  to  the  good.  There  is  no  greater 
enemy  to  lust  than  the  free  minghng  of  the  sexes  in  the 
common  daily  work  of  the  world  ;  it  is  then  that  the  finer 
delights  of  comradeship,  intellectual  and  physical,  are  appre- 
ciated and  the  taste  educated.  Anyone  who  lived  in  Latin 
countries  will  agree  to  the  importance  of  this  freedom. 
The  one  serious  .  enemy  of  vice — which,  after  all,  is 
merely  distorted  virtue — is  the  extraordinary  attrac- 
tiveness and  passion  of  virtue  itself ;  mere  negative 
inhibition  hasn't  got  the  ghost  of  a  chance  against  it. 
The  way  to  show  up  a  bad  joke  is  to  tell  a  good  joke — 
not  to  frown.  This  elementary  truth  has  never  entered  the 
skuUs  of  many  well-intentioned  people.  It  is  fashionable 
in  certain  quarters  to  point  to  the  popularity  of  such  plays 
as  A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff,  and  this  new  farce  by  the  same  author, 
as  examples  of  the  complete  degradation  of  the  theatre  in 
England.  All  hope  of  regenerating  the  theatre,  it  is  said, 
must  be  abandoned  until  after  the  war  ;  and  there  is  no 
very  strong  conviction  that  there  will  be  much  improve- 
ment then.  This  very  week  a  writer  in  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement  expresses  his  astonishment,  in  reviewing  a  book 
by  an  Army  captain  on  the  theatre,  that  "here  was  some 
one  who  in  1918  still  beheved  in  the  theatre  ;  found  the 
theatre  interesting,  even  important "  ;  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  has  not  been  in  London  during 
the  last  four  years.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  you  may 
generally  look  in  vain  at  your  morning  paper  to  find  a  good 
play,  but  it  is  the  absence  of  the  first-rate  rather  than  the 
presence  of  much  bad  work  that  gives  the  impression  of 
bankruptcy.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  general  standard  of 
books  published  annually  is  any  worse  than  the  standard  of 
plays   produced  ;    and   productions   like    The  Loving  Heart 


and  Anthony  in  Wonderland,  to  name  two  which  occur  to 
me  at  random,  were  probably  as  good  as  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  novels  of  their  j'ear.  Again,  people  will  persist  in 
judging  plays  from  a  literary  standpoint.  You  have  to 
judge  a  play  from  its  effect  on  you  in  the  theatre,  and  from 
that  standpoint  a  play  like  A  Week  End  will  be  seen  to  have 
merits  that  entitle  it  to  rank  at  least  with  a  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim  romance  or  a  Sax  Rohmer  shocker.  You  guffaw  with 
laughter  during  three-parts  of  it,  you  are  never  really  bored, 
you  never  have  the  slightest  inclination  to  go  out  and  ask 
for  your  money  back,  and  if  the  author's  humour  is  not 
exactly  subtle,  the  genius  of  the  theatre  adds  many  trans- 
forming touches  so  that  you  get  as  much  pleasure  from  it 
as  you  would  from  a  George  Birmingham  novel  or  an  average 
Punch  article,  and  far  more  laughter. 

Personally,  I  preferred  A  Week  End  to  A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff 
on  account,  mainly,  of  the  character  of  the  station-porter 
who  aspires  to  be  a  great  singer.  This  is  a  really  comic 
idea,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  comic  dramatist  might 
have  been  made  a  great  part  ;  but  Mr.  Elhs  has  done  nothing 
more  than  think  of  it,  and  then  leave  it.  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  the  whole  of  the  humour  in  this  farce  lay  in  the 
acting.  There  is  no  wit  or  humour  in  the  lines,  but  Mr. 
Ernest  Thesiger  as  the  station-porter  was  extremely  funny, 
and  Miss  Evelyn  Roselle,  as  Sybil,  only  had  to  appear  to 
set  the  house  rocking  ;  she  was  so  true  to  hfe  that  she  did 
not  seem  to  be  acting  at  all.  Mr.  Sebastian  Smith  was  also 
good.  Of  course,  it  is  all  very  crude  ;  there  is  no  enlighten- 
ment in  your  laughter,  and  five  minutes  after  leaving  the 
theatre  you  are  almost  certain  to  mutter  "What  trash!" 
and  go  home  in  a  far  from  buoyant  mood.  But,  then,  that 
sort  of  thing  happens  even  after  the  society  of  congenial 
friends.  Has  not  Mr.  L.  Pearsall  Smith  described  it  in  one 
of  his  incomparable  Trivia,  wjiere  he  says  : 

The  servant  gave  me  my  coat  and  hat,  and  in  a  glow  of 
self-satisfaction  I  walked  out  into  the  night.     "  A  delightful 
evening,"  I  reflected,  "the  nicest  kind  of  people."     What  I 
said  about  finance  and  French  philosophy  impressed  them  ; 
and  how  they  laughed   when  I   imitated  a  pig    squeaUng. 
But  soon  after,   "God,   it's  awful,"  I  muttered,  "I  wish  I 
were  dead." 
The  majority  of  people  have  experienced  .this  feeling  more 
or  less   frequently   when  coming   home   from   the   theatre  ; 
in  most  cases,  they  do  not  stop  to  analyse  it,  but  vent  their 
spleen  on  the  weather  or  trains   and  taxis,   and  suddenly 
wish  they  had  stayed  at  home  or  gone  somewhere  else.     The 
explanation   is,    of   course,   that   their  emotions  have   been 
aroused  without  having  been  purged  or  satisfied,  which  is 
only  done  when   something   realN  beautiful  is   put   before 
them.     On  the  rare  occasions  when  they  have  seen  some- 
thing noble,  heroic,  or  beautiful,  they  find  themselves  going 
home  exhilarated,  treading  on  air.     It  is  by  this  that  you 
may  always  judge  good  art  from  bad.     Good  art  enriches 
you,  makes  the  world  seem  a  thousand  times  more  attractive, 
fills  you  with  the  sense  of  power,  and  gives  a  new  meaning 
to   everything.     In   a   quite   special   sense   it   awakes   you  ; 
that  is  why  it  is  enormously  important  and  a  factor  in  civilisa- 
tion impossible  to  overrate.     From  this  standpoint,  which 
really  is  the  only  one  worth  considering,  A   Week    End  is 
negligible  ;    but  if  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  laughed, 
by  all  means  go  to  the  Kingsway  Theatre,  and  you  will  find 
there  a  good  substitute  for  these  amusements.' 

It  will  be  interesting -to  see  what  scrt  of  a  run  A  Week 
End  has  compared  with  A  Little  Bit  of  Fluff;  the  ingredients 
are  much  the  same,  but  the  title  of  the  latter  play  must 
have  been  responsible  for  half  the  seats  nightly.  I  should 
very  much  doubt  if  A  Week  End  will  have  as  long  a  run  ; 
for  many  people  never  read  the  notices  in  the  daily  Press, 
and  except  for  these  and  the  comments  of  friends,  there  is 
nothing  to  go  by,  except  a  play's  title.  Of  course,  there 
are  many,  and  tliev  perhaps  are  wisest,  who  simply  decide 
where  they  shall  have  dinner  and  take  seats  at  the  theatre 
which  is  nearest.  The  obvious  development  is  that  rest; 
aurants  should  include  in  their  table  d'hote  prices  for 
dinner  and  seat  at  the  theatre.  The  fact  that  you  would 
never  know  where  you  were  going  would  not  matter  in  the 
least  under  present  conditions  ;  and  you  would  always  be 
able  to  balance  the  dinner  against  the  show. 
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KHAKI    SHIRTS 


SPECIAL 
PYJAMA 
VALUES 
AllThi 
Week. 


^■% 


I 


ff 


HA  R  R  O  D  S  «re 
actual  makerj,  and 
their  special  model 
shirts  offer  many  attractions 
over  and  above  the  ordinary 
shirt.  The  cut  is  right,  com 
bining  many  little  niceties  that 
are  seldom  considered.  You 
need  to  wear  a  Harrod  shirt 
to  appreciate  to  the  full  ttie 
soundness  and  comfort  of  the 
garment.  -.The  following 
mate'riils  are  specially 
suitable  for  autumn  and 
winter  wear,  and  have 
been 
carefully 
selected 
lor  their 
(oug/tneis 
and  non- 
shrinking 
qualities. 


Medium  weight 
union  twill   ... 

Fine  light  weight 
taffeta 


HARRODS  LTD 


Ma'tagtMg  Director 


11/6 
18/6 

Winter,  all  wool     18/6 

Viyella     1 3/6  &  14/6 

HarroJt  pay  carriage  on  thtu 

goodt    io    any    pari   of    lite 

Uniici  Kingdom. 

tr  LONDON  SWl 


Burberry  Service 


Weatherproof 
Topcoats 


Every  Burberry 
garmenl  bears  a 
Burberry  label. 


alleviate  many 
of  the  hardships 
and  discomforts 
of  Winter  Cam- 
paigning. 

Free  Irom  'ub- 
ber,  oiled-silk  or 
other  airtiglit 
material,  they 
withstand  rain 
without  allow- 
ing it  to  pene- 
trate, and  pre- 
serve healthful 
j  warmth  in  the 
:  bitterest  %vinds. 

Burberry  models 
also  maintain 
tlie  highest  Ser- 
vice traditions 
in  point  of 
smaiiiness  and 
distinction. 

Kits 


Ready 


During  the  War  BURBERRYS 
CLEAN      AND      RE- 

PROOF  Officers'  Service 
"  Burberrys,"  Tielockens,  and 
Burberry  Trench-  and  Air-Warms 

FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


Burberry  British 

Made  in  materials,  woven 
Burberrys,  to  exclude  cold 


Illustrated 
Military 
or  Naval 
Catalogue 
sent  post- 
free  on 
request. 


■Warm 

and  proofed  by 
and  wet. 


BURBERRYS    Haymarket   '-^  LONDON 

8   &    10   Boul.  Malesherbes   Paris;      Basingstoke   and   Provincial   Agents 


Drive  by  Night 
with    Rotax   Light 

\ou'n  never  be  in  the  dark  with  this  weU-known  Dynamo 

Lighting  (Leitner  System) .  Long  use  by  our  great  railways  has 

estobUshed  its  "  Rotax  ReUabiUty.     Many  car  manufacturers 

use  it  exclusively.     The 


P.C.B.6 


Electric     Self     Starter 

Full  parlkulars  on  request.     Specify  Rotax  for  your  post-war  car. 

ROTAX    MOTOR    ACCESSORIES    CO.    Ltd. 
Victoria  Road,  Willesden  Junction,  London   N.W.  10 
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Recent  Novels 

ir~  ■    ^HE  critic  who  called  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie's 
I         Early    Life    and    Adventures    of    Sylvia    Scarlett 
I         (Seeker,   6s.   net)   a   "movie"   novel   was  aiming 
I         pretty   close  to  the  mark.     The  cinema  thrives 
-^^       on  incident  and  wastes  away  on  psychology.     It 
would  be  easier  to  make  a  film  of  Sylvia's  escapades  than  of  a 
novel  by  Mr.  Henry  James      This  means  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
has  flung  away  almost  altogether  his  passion  for  beautiful 
writing  and  dispensed  to  a  noticeable  degree  witli,his  gift  for 
characterisation  in  order  to  produce  a  novel  in  which  some- 
thing happens  on  every  page. 

Sylvia  had  a  talent  for  adventure,  and  her  escapades 
began  pre-natally.  Her  mother  was  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  an  English  nobleman  and  a  Parisian  grisette,  and  had  her 
own  fling  in  youth.  Sylvia  herself  had  a  taste  of  life  with  a 
travelling  circus  in  very^arly  childhood,  and  thereafter  fled 
to  England,  disguised  as  a  boy,  with  her  father,  who  had 
somewhat  prosaically  committed  pett}'  peculations  in  the 
office  in  which  he  was  employed.  But  the  summary,  which 
already  begins  to  be  crowded,  cannot  be  continued.  The 
epitaph  which  she  wrote  for  herself  at  an  early  age 
contains  the  mot  juste  :  "Here  lies  Sylvia  Scarlett,  who  was 
always  running  away.  If  she  has  to  hve  all  over  again  and 
be  the  same  girl,  she  accepts  no  responsibiUty  for  anytliing 
that  may  occur."  Her  adventures  mostly  arose  from  her 
habit  of  running  away:  and  it  mattered  little  whether  she 
.ran  from  a  person  or  the  consequences  of  her  own  actions. 

It  follows  that  in  the  course  of  her  life  she  passed  through  a 
great  many  odd  places.  The  house  of  the  Emperor  of 
Byzantium,  in  West  Kensington,  was  one  of  them  ;  the 
house  of  the  cabman,  Fred  Organ,  another.  "The  toughest 
dancing-saloon  in  Buenos  Aires,"  whither  she  was  escorted 
'by  Carlos  Morera,  stands  high  in  the  hst  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  Piutonian  Hotel,  Siilphurville,  Indiana. 
But  Mr.  Mackenzie  ha.  got  more  events  and  changes  of  scene 
into  fewer  pages  than  any  other  novelist  I  can  remember  ;  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  outdo  him  in  condensation. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  give  an  impression  of  an 
invention  moving  as  freely  as  its  author  wills — re\-olving, 
indeed,  with  something  of  the  terrifying  pace  of  a  fly-wheel 
that  is  not  hitched  on  to  anything. 

And  in  this  image  of  the  fly-wheel  lies,  perhaps,  the  most 
serious  criticism  that  can  be  directed  against  Mr.  Mackenzie's 
book.  H  s  invention  is  able  to  move  with  this  bewildering 
and  really  rather  enchanting  ^peed  only  because  his  char- 
acte:-s  a-e  as  light  as  feathers.  Sylvia,  who  was  a  well- 
sketched  and  convincing  minor  figure  in  Sinister  Street,  is 
here  not  much  more  than  a  formula.  Nothing  mo  e  can  be 
po^tulatedof  her  than  that  she  attract-  adventures  to  her.  One 
feels  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  attracted  by  the  rapid  sitting  she 
gave  him,  but  that  he  found  her  not  so  easy  a  subject  for  a  n  ore 
elaborate  picture.  He  was  led  to  make  some  radical  alterations 
in  his  first  impression  of  her ;  and  in  hi ;  effort  to  do  this,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  all  that  originally  made  her  interesting, 
he  has  just  failed  to  bring  her  fully  into  exis  ence.  Atth  same 
time,  this  criticism  may  be  unfair,  since  the  portrait  i<  not 
yet  complete.  Another  volume  is  to  come,  Sylvia  and 
Michael,  in  which,  presumably,  the  life  of  Michael  Fane  will 
also  be  continued  ;  but  it  will  be  only  by  a  really  remarkable 
feat  of  virtuosity  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  can  so  add  to  this 
picture  of  Sylvia  as  to  make  it  wholly  and  credibly  alive. 
My  own  hope — and  belief — is  that  he  will  substitute  another 
and  more  convincing  Sylvia.  I  say  "belief,"  because  in 
many  ways  this  booic  seems  to  me  to  promise,  though  it 
does  not  actually  contain,  a  considerable  advance  on  its 
author's  previous  work. 

On  another  level,  Mr.  E.  R.  Burroughs,  in  The  Beasts  of 
Tarzan  (JMethuen,  6s.  net),  rivals  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  the 
oddness,  if  not  in  the  variety,  of  .his  invention.  But  it 
seems  ta  me  to  have  been  mere  folly  in  Nikolas  Rokoff  that 
led  him  to  kidnap  the  wife  of  an  English  peer,  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  apes,  and  was  able  to  enrol  and  carry 
about  with  him  a  bodyguard  consisting  of  "five  snarling 
apes,  ...  a  giant  black  warrior,  .  .  .  [and]  a  panther 
with  gleaming  jaws  agape  and  fiery  eyes."  His  ultimate 
fate  (the  pantlier  ate  him)  was  a  suitable  penalty  for  a  clear 
error  of  judgment. 


O.xford   Poets 

.\t  this  ino  nent  O.Kford  men  (and  women)  are  writing 
vorse  in  such  great  profusion  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  do  more  than  select  here  and  there  for  comment 
among  the  volumes  which  fall  from  the  Press  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Blackwell.  I  have  before  me  now  two 
volumes  whicli  seem  more  suitable  for  selection  than 
most — Mr.  .\Idous  Huxley's  Defeat  of  Youth  and  Miss  Edith 
Sitwell's  Clowns'  Houses  (Blackwell,  3s.  net  each).  Mr. 
Huxley  is  a  poet  whom  it  is  as  difficult  to  praise  outright  as 
it  is  to  overlook  him  altogether.  He  is  much  influenced 
by  the  Frencii  poets  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  (he 
includes  an  exceedingly  good  translation  of  L'Apres-midi 
d'un  Faune),  and  he  derives  from  them  a  distinct  pleasure 
in  baing  more  subtle  and  mysterious  than  perhaps  is  neces- 
sary and  a  certain  tendency  towards  feats  of  virtuosity  with 
emotion  and  language.  The  title-poem  is  a  somewhat 
obscure  sonnet-sequence  in  which  a  young  man  in  love 
recoils  from  his  own  desires  and  from  the  surrender  to  them 
which  the  beloved  offers  him— a  rather  too  co  nplex  description 
of  the  shrinking  from  fulfilment  which  is  a  genuine  thing, 
thjugh  .Mr.  Huxley  seeks  to  pin  it  down  more  definitely  in 
words  than  it  is  capable  of.  Perhaps  his  best  piece  is  that 
which  he  calls,  unassunlngly.  Poem,  and  which  ends  : 

But  a  time  came  when,    turning   full   of  hate 
And  weariness  from  ray  remembered  themes, 

I  wished  my  poet's  pipe  could  modulate 

Beauty  more  palpable  than  words  and  dreams. 

.\11   loveliness   with   vvliich   an   act  informs 

The  dim   uncertain  chaos  of  desire 
Is  mine  to-day  ;    it  touches  me,   it  warms 

Body  and  spirit  with  its  outward  fire. 

I  am  mine  no  more  ;    I  have  becomd  a  part 
Of  that  great  earth  that  draws  a  breath  and  stirs 

To  meet  the  spring.     But  I  could  wish  my  heart 
Were  still  a  winter  of  frosty  gossamers. 

If  -Mr.  Huxley  could  abandon  his  search  for  the  rarer  emotions 
for  rareness'  sake,  and.  if  he  could  mmige  to  be  a  little  less 
ingenious  all  round.  He  would  be  a  better  poet.  Probably 
he  will.  Meanwhile,  his  virtuosity  makes  good  reading.  Miss 
Sitwell's  book  is  all  tricks  and  tours  deforce;  but  they  are 
very  amusing  tricks.  When  she  calls  a  poem  Siraivberry 
Paths,  and  writes  : 

.  .  .  Dame  and  poppet,  each  frilled  rose 
That  in  dark  leaves  lies  close — 
Nursing  her  buds,   will   curtsey  low 
To  see  me  as   I   go. 

Upon  the  gravelled  paths  ;    mv  plait 
Escapes  this  broad-brimmed  liat  ; 
My  lips  are  like  ripe  strawberries  ; 
One  little  bird  that  flies. 

Hid  in  a  brown  cloak  with  a  tail 

Like  some  small  nightingale 

Whose  hidden  name  is  "Love,"  would   fain 

Peck   tfiem   again — again. 

it  affects  me  like  devdled  almonds  in  comparison  witli  the 
solider  fare  of  poetry  to  which  one  is  accustomed.  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  read  as  much  of  this  as  Miss 
Sitwell  cares  to  write  ;  but  she  is  less  amusing  when  she 
composes  tragic  verses  on  The  Madness  of  SouL 

Flower  Fancies 

M.  Guy  Pierre  Fauconnet  came  into  notice  last  year  with 
some-  admirable  animal  drawings  in  Form.  He  has  now 
published  a  book  of  designs  in  which  flowers  are  made  to 
look  their  names — Floivcr-name  Fancies  (Lane,  5s.  net).  His 
drawings,  Beardsleyesque  without  the  horror,  are  almost 
uniformly  exquisite  ;  and  he  secures  the  effect  of  plants  and 
flowers  with  a  really  remarkable  economy  of  means.  His 
Buttercupi,  Tor  example',  is  a  pure  delight.  Merely  as  a  design, 
perhaps,  the  Love-in-a-Mist  is  the  best  thing  "in  the  book! 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Fayconnet  will  now  produce  a 
similar  book  of  animals,  for  those  that  appear  here  reveal 
in  him  a  special  talent  for  their  portraiture.  His  own  French 
descriptions  arc  lighter  and  more  amusing  than  the  English 
verses  supplied  by  Mr.  Hampden  Gordon. 

Peter  Bell. 
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GENTLEMEN" 
AT=ARMS 

By  "CENTURION."  6>  net 

"  Wonderful  storie* — the  n»ost  moving  of  their  kind  that 

Tha:  ili-lini-'uished  ^  ^^^'^^  ^^^''  ^ead." — TotUr. 

litthr  wiiidimii.  ■  "  What  distinguishes  them  from  their  fellows  is  that  they 

-PuHcfc-        are  intrinsically  charming  and  delightful." — Spectator. 

TransUted  by  CONSTAN'CE  GARNETT 

WHITE  NIGHTS 

By  FVODOR  DOSTOEVSKY.  4/6  net 

THE  BUTTERFLY  MAN 

By  MARIE  CONWAY  OEMLER.  6/-  net 


FIVE  TALES.  By 


JOHN  GALSWORTHY.     6/-  net 


"  Mr.  Galsworthy's  work,  on  a  smail  scale  or  a  big,  has  the  quality  of  greatness 
It  is  largely  planned  and  stately  built." — Times. 


THE  SEQUEL  to  "The  Dop  Doctor" 

That  Which  Hath  Wings 


By  RICHARD  OEHAN. 


7  -  net 


By  the-  Author  of  "Zella  Sets  Herself." 

THE  PELICANS 

By  E.  M.  DELAFIELD.  6/>  net 

A  ROMANCE  of  the  WESTERN  FRONT 

By  GABRIELLE  VASSAL.  6/-  net 

"  A  love  Story     .     .     .     which  one  is  bound  to  remember." — Punch. 

WASTRALLS 

By  C.  A.  DAWSON  SCOTT.  6/-  net 

•■A    tragic    and    an     impressive  tale       .     .     .     told    with     great     sincerity    and 
power.*'— pMnrA. 


WILLIAM  HEINEMANN.  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C.2 


MESSRS.  METHUENS  POPULAR  NOVELS 

New  Illustrated  Announcement  List  sent  free  on  application 

FRANK  SWINNERTON. — Kindly  notice  that  his  new  novel  "  Shops  and  Houses  " 
is  being  published  to-day.     This  is  a  very  fine  story  and  every  one  should  ask  for  it. 

Crown  8vo. 

SHOPS    AND    HOUSES  7s.  net 

CRUCIFIX    CORNER  Ss.  net      C. 

SPECIAL    PERFORMANCES      «s  net 

THE    PILLAR    OF    FIRE  6s.  net 

MARTIN    SCHULER  7s.  net 

TALES    OF    SECRET    EGYPT    Ss.  net 


FRANK    SWINNERTON 
N.  and  A.   M.   WILLIAMSON 
W.  PETT  RIDGE 
H.  C.  BAILEY 
ROMER    WILSON 
SAX  ROHMER 


METHUEN'S    2/-    BOOKS 

Messrs.  METUUEN  aooounce  that  in  consequence  of  the  continued  increase  in  cost, 
|they  have  been  obliged  to  raise  the  price  of  their  1/9  books  to  2/-,  but  they  do  not 
think  that  this  will  decrease  the  popularity  of  these  books  which  have  sold  by 
millions.  Tens  of  thousands  have  boai  sent  to  the  Front.  They  make  the  most 
cheerful  presents  for  our  v^ldiers  and  sailors. 


METMUEN    &   CO..    LTD.,    36    Essex  Street,    London,  W  C.2. 


Just  Published.  360  pp.,  with  illustrations,  4}  In.  by  6}  in.  timp 
cloth.     Price  8s.  net.  (postage  4d.).  ' 

The  Aviation  Pocl(et  Bool(  for  1918 

By  R.  BORLASE  MATTHEWS, 

Assoc.  M.Insi.  CJ  .,  I-.Ae.S. 

Containing  data  on  Aeroplane  Theory  and  Design,  Air-Pressure  and 
Resistance,  Structural  Materials,  En^ncs,  Typical  Aeroplanes,  Piloting^ 
RigfiinSi  Meteorological  Data,  Scouting  and  Signalling,  etc.,  etc.  WiUi 
Glossary  and  other  information  of  value  to  all  interested  in  Aviation. 
PROSPECTUS   ON  APPLICATION. 


LONDON:       CROSBY     LOCKWOOD    L     SON. 


7    Stationers*    Hall    Court.    E.C.  4. 


Just  Published.      Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     With  Illustrations  and 
folding  Diagrams.     Price  18/-  net.      Postage  5d. 

Military  Observation  Balloons 

(CAPTIVE    AND    FREE). 

By   EMIL    J.   WIDMER. 

A  comjjicte  Trf  atise  on  tin ir  Manufacture,  Equipment, 

Inspection  and  Handling,  with  Special  Instructions  for 

the  Training  of  a  Field  Balloon  Company. 

LONDON:    CROSBY    LOCXWOOD    &    SON,    7    atationera'    Hall    Court,    E.C.  4. 


PLACE  AN  ORDZR  WITH 
YOUR  NEWSAGENT 


NOW 


For  the  Raemaekers 

EXTRA    NUMBER    OF 
"Land  &  Water" 

To  be  published  in  October. 


mmmit 


RAEMAEKERS 
Number 


f..  ■,.!   '■„•  J'ii,..,..,Ali.. 


The  Story   of  Raemaekers  and  what  he   has 
done  for  the  Allied  cause. 

An  unusual  publication,  containing  : 

THE  ROCK  OF  DOOM 

Double  page  Cartoon  in  colour. 


A    selection    of    Raemaekers'     most    famous 
cartoons,  many  of  which  are 

PUBLISHED  FOR  THE    FIRST  TIME. 


Price  : 
TWO    SHILLINGS    O    SIXPENCE. 


Order     at    once     from     your     Newsagent     or    from 
"  Land  Sc  Water,"  5  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 
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The  Sinews  of  War:  By  Hartley  Withers 


IF  the  second  half  of  the  financial    year  is  as  good  as 
the  first,  which  ended  on  Septcmter  30th,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  will  find  that  the  deficit  to  be  covered 
is  very  much  smaller  than  he  expected.     He  budgeted 
in  April  last  for  a  revenue    of  £842  millions,  a  total 
expenditure  of  £2,972  miUions,  and  a  consequent  deficit  to 
be  made  good  by  borrowiag  of  £2,130  millions.     In  the  first 
half-year  the  revenue  came  to  £342  millions,  which  looks  at 
first  sight  bad  because  it  is  not  nearly  half  the  year's  anticipa- 
tion— £842  millions.     But  it  is  really  very  good,  since  the 
first  half  is  the  lean  half  in  tax  payments,  and  the  increase 
over  last  year's  revenue  in  the  corresponding  period  is  over 
£80  milhons.     The  expected  increase  in  the  whole  year  was 
only  £135  millions,  so  that  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  is 
maintained,  and  an  improvement  of  £160  milhons  is  secured, 
the  year's  revenue  will  be  well  over  the  £842  millions  ex- 
pected.    It  has  been  a  regular  feature  of  our  War  Budgets 
that  the  revenue  has  come  in  far  ahead  of  the  estimates  ; 
this  has  been  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  inflation  and  high 
prices  which  have  been  a  blot  on  our  war  finance,  and  have 
swollen    profits    and    consequently    income-tax    and    excess 
profits  duty  ;    so  it  is  not  altogether  an  unmixed  blessing. 
Hitherto  expenditure  has  more  than  followed  suit,   having 
outstripped  estimates  even  more  vigorously  than  revenue  ; 
but  in  this  past  half-year  the  tide  seems  to  have  turned,  the 
total  spending  chargeable  to  revenue  being  £1,356  millions — 
a  good  deal  less  than  half  the  year's  total  estimate  of  £2,972 
miUions.     This  big  saving  is  rather  mysterious  in  ^dew  of  the 
increases  in  wages  that  must  be  adding  so  heavily  to  the  cost 
of  so  many  things  that  the  Government  has  to  buy.     It  is 
possible  that  our  loans  to  Allies  have  been  reduced  below  the 
estimate,    owing    to    the    modification    of    the    roundabout 
system  by  which  America  used  to  lend  money  to  us  so  that 
we  might  lend  it  to  Allies.     There  is  also  the  less  pleasant 
possibility  that  the  money  passing  out  of  the  Exchequer 
has  been  less  than  was  expected   because  of  the  slowness 
with  which  ships  and  other  material  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  turned  out.     Perhaps  these  matters  will  be 
explained  when  Parliament  meets.     In  the  meantime,  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  revenue  rolls  in  well,   and  that  the 
so  far  constant  tendency  of  expenditure  to  outstrip  estimates 
has  been  checked — at  least,  for  the  time  being.     When  we 
look  at  the  details  of  the  revenue  we  find  that  a  usual  war- 
time feature  is  repeated — that  is  to  say,  the  tremendous 
yield  of  the  excess  profits  duty,  which  in  the  past  half-year 
brought  in  £134  millions — an  increase  of  £46  millions,  though 
no  addition  was  made  in  the  last  Budget  to  the  rate  of  the 
tax.     This  much-abused  impost  brought  in  well  over  a  third 
of  the  total  revenue  of  the  half-year  ;   we  shall  miss  it  badly 
(except  those  who  have  to  pay  it)  when  the  war  is  over,  for 
it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  war-tax  pure  and  simple, 
and  if  it  were  kept  on  in  peace  time  it  would  have  a  most 
discouraging  effect  on  industry  and  enterprise  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  will  be  most  in  need  of  confidence  and 
encouragement.     Income-tax,  which  makes  its  best  effort  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  contributed  £11  millions  to  the 
increase  shown,  customs  and  excise  £2oJ  millions  between 
them,  and  "miscellaneous"  £7^  millions.     This  last  item  is 
a  notable  war  profiteer.     In  peace  time  it  used  to  produce  a 
million  or  two  out  of  silver  coinage  and  other  oddments  ; 
during  the  past  half-year  its  yield  was  no  less  than  £36 
millions  ;    but  it  nowadays  includes  items  such  as  contribu- 
tions  from   India  and  perhaps   (though  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  from    the    statements     published)     profit    on    the    big 
trading  and  producing  business   done  in  these  times  by  the 
State. 

Incomplete  Analysis 

As  to  details  of  expenditure,  as  usual  they  are  not  to  be 
found.  Out  of  the  total  of  £1,356  millions,  £1,234  millions 
are  put  down  in  one  lump  as  Supply  Services,  and  most  of 
the  rest  consists  of  debt  charge — £117^  millions  against 
£80  millions  in  the  half-year  to  September  30th,  1917.  On 
Supply  Services  there  was  actually  a  decrease,  against  the 
corresponding  period,  of  £9  millions.  But  besides  the  ex- 
penditure "chargeable  against  revenue,"  as  the  official  return 
humorously  calls  it,  though  it  exceeds  the  revenue  by  £1,013 
milhons,  some  £60  millions  more  had  to  be  found  to  meet 
redemption  of  unfounded  debt  and  the  depreciation  fund, 
by  which  the  Government  brings  a  certain  amount  of  1917 
War  Loan  in  the  market  every  month  in  which  it  is  below  the 
issue   price   of   95.     During   the   past   half-year   just   under 


£16  millions  were  required  for  this  purpose.  So  that  the 
total  sum  to  be  found  by  borrowing  during  the  half-year 
came  to  £1,073  millions.     It  was  found  thus  : 


By  National  War  Bonds'      .  .          . .     £493  millions 
,,    War  Savings  Certificates            . .         45         „ 

„    "Other  Debt" 251 

,,    Treasury    Bills    and    Ways    and 

Means    . .          . .          . .     '    . .       279 

,,    Draft  on  Exchequer  Balances   . .           5 

£1.073 

»# 

In  other  words,  very  httle  more  than  half  of  the  huge  sum 
that  had  to  be  found  by  borrowing  during  the  half-year 
was  raised  by  the  test  kind  of  borrowing — that  is,  by  money 
produced  by  the  savings  of  the  home  investor,  through  sales 
of  National  War  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Certificates.  These 
two  items  between  them  raised.  £538  millions,  leaving  £535 
milhons  to  be  got  in  otherwise.  "Other  Debt,"  as  the  above 
table  shows,  provided  £251  millions,  and  it  is  under  this 
informing  title  that  our  State  book-keepers  ire  believed  to 
wrap  the  total  of  the  sums  torrowed  abroad.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  debt  to  foreigners  implies  a  heavier  burden  than  a 
debt  to  our  own  citizens,  since  it  means,  after  the  war,  that 
so  much  of  our  annual  output  has  to  be  shipped  abroad  to 
meet  interest  payments  and  debt  redemption,  instead  of 
being  available  for  consumption  or  investment  by  debt- 
holders  at  home,  and  so  is  a  direct  reduction  of  the  national 
wealth.  And  so  it  is  not  pleasant  to  find  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  half-year's  deficit  met  by  this  method  of  borrowing 
abroad. 

It  is  true  that  the  sum  so  raised  is  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1917,  when  the 
net  addition  to  "Other  Debt"  was  £332  milhons.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  loans  to  Allies  and  Dominions  have,  we 
may  fairly  hope,  shown  a  still  greater  decrease.  In  his  Vote- 
of-Credit  speech  at  the  beginning  of  August,  the  Chancellor 
gave  the  figure  of  our  loans  to  Alhes  and  Dominions  for 
April  1st  to  August  ist,  1918 — four  months — as  £84^  millions, 
at  the  rate  of,  roughly,  £250  milhons  a  year,  as  against  £552 
milhons  in  the  financial  year  1917-18.  If  we  are  only  lending 
at  the  rate  of  £250  millions  a  year  to  AUies  and  Dominions 
it  is  not  well  that  we  should  be  borrowing  abroad  at  the  rate 
of  £251  millions  in  a  half-3'ear. 

Creating  Fresh  Credits 

Another  feature  that  we  would  hke  to  see  improved  on  is  the 
addition  of  £279  millions  to  Treasury  Bills  and  Ways  and 
Means  advances.  The  amount  outstanding  of  this  form  of 
debt  was,  on  September  30th,  £1,443  millions,  against  £16^ 
millions  when  the  war  began.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of 
raising  money  for  the  war,  partly  because  Treasury  Bills  and 
Ways  and  Means  Advances  are  largely  subscribed  to  by 
banks,  and  so  do  not  take  money  out  of  any  of  our  pockets 
but,  by  creating  fresh  credits,  increase  the  amount  of 
money — in  its  widest  sense,  of  buying-power  in  general — 
that  is  circulating  or  available  for  circulation,  and  so  force  up 
prices,  increase  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  produce  friction  and 
discontent.  Moreover,  these  forms  of  borrowing  are  for 
short  dates,  and  this  means  that  when  the  war  is  over,  and 
the  holders  of  them  want  all  their  cash  and  crecht  for  indus- 
trial enterprise  or  for  financing  it,  the  Government's  financial 
position  will  not  be  made  any  the  more  comfortable  by  the 
huge  amount  of  this  floating  debt,  falling  due  day  by  day. 
The  Government,  of  course,  will  have  no  difficulty  about 
renewing  it,  but  if  the  forecasts  of  some  of  the  prophets 
about  the  price  of  money  in  the  first  few  months  after  the 
war  are  only  half-true,  the  rates  that  it  may  have  to  pay 
will  not  be  at  all  comfortable  for  the  taxpayers'  pocket. 

And  the  moral  of  this  sermon,  on  the  evils  of  borrowing 
abroad  and  raising  the  wind  by  Treasury  Bills  and  Ways  and 
Means  advances,  is  evident.  These  bad  ways  of  raising 
money  had  to  be  used  because  investors  during  the  half-year 
did  not  buy  enough  National  War  Bonds.  They  were  asked 
to  buy  th&m  to  the  tune  of  £25  millions  a  week,  or  £650  milhons 
in  the  half-year  ;  instead  of  which  they  only  took  £493 
miUions'  worth,  at  the  rate  of  less  than  £19  millions  a  week. 
Now,  the  Chancellor  has  made  another  appeal  at  a  great 
meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  and  every  one  of  us  has  to  do  his 
utmost  to  support  the  heroism  of  the  men  at  the  front  by 
"feeding  the  guns  with  War  Bonds."  It  is  little  enough  to 
do,  when  we  think  of  what  they  are  doing  for  us. 
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JTTRJCTirE  HAT  {as  sketch), 
in  black,  satin,  the  cfoum  arranged 
with  bands  of  ostrich  feather  trimming 

Trice  4\  gnt. 

Thit  model  can  alio  be  copied  in  bUcI^  navy, 
or  nigger  velvet      -  -      Price  5  J  gns. 


Debenham 
^     Freebody 

(Debenhams  Limited) 

fFigmore  Street  [Ca-vendhh 
Square)^      London^       W.  1, 


NO  TE. — This  Bstahlishment  noill  he  closed  on  Saturdays  until  further  notice. 


FURS 

FOR  THE 
COMING     WINTER 

MADE  by  our  own 
furriers  from  sound 
and  reliable  skins. 
The  garment  illustrated  is 
a  typical  example  of  the 
value  we  are  offering  in  our 
Fur  Department. 

Fur  Coat  (as  sketch), 

in  selected  seal  dyed  • 
coney,  with  hand- 
some shawl  collar  of 
natural  skunk,  lined 
good  quality  satin 
mousseline. 

Price  45  gns. 


H.I.  Sheer  Linen  Hand-em- 
broidered Handkerchiefs,  with 
one  row  veining  and  rolled 
hem.     In  assorted  designs. 

11/6  dozen.       If-  each. 


MARSHALL! 
SNELGROVE 

VEEE-STREKTAND-OXPOHD- street' 


i.ONDON-W ; 


NOTE.— This     Establishment   will   be 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  further  notice. 


The 

Approaching 

Eclipse 


Tbere  is  no  reason  to  perpetnate  the  word 
" Cologne."  "Esprit  de  Liege"  is  similar 
bat  iar  better;  no  staleness  is  left  after 
evaporation. 

Tbe  ipirit  >l  "  Esprit  de  Lieie "  bciit  nndilntcl.  tnly 
•ksiil  ball  ibe  usual  quintitY  is  necessary. 

Recommended  by  the  Lancet  and  Briiith  Medical 
Journal. 

Sir  Philip  Burnb-Jonbs,  Bt., writes:  This  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  perfume  of  any  doscription  which  he 
has  met  with  since  the  wai  began. 

4/6   per  Cottle,    three  bottles    in   a  box,  one    bottle 

I  applied  also;  9/-  and  1 8/-,  each  bottle  in  a  box ;  wickered 

botUes,  10/6,  21/-,  40/- 

Supplied  by  EPPS  &  CO.,   6o   Jermyn  Street,  S.W.; 

P.  A.  ROGERS,  317  Oz/ord  Street,  W.  ;  WHITELEVS  ; 

and  ail  Dealers  in  Perfumery,  or  may  be  had  direct  from 

the  manufacturers  : 

THE    PEACE    PILLOW    CO. 

(0  Dept) 

17  Manchester  Avenue         London     '    E.C.I 


pFutieoToiLeTWAie^ 


wmHainnniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiDg 

Iv  Muil«v  photo^Tkphan.  Ben 
re.aJt« — ■.  waltint;.  Developing 
It-  tor  11  axposures,  6d.  for  6. 
rtlmf  r<M  Cards,  Enlsrgemeata, 
LUt  FrM. 
_  Caaani    kcaght  or   excbaflgad. 

'W  MAtTIM.'*^E::J*'"'SOUTHAMPTOK. 
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Reliable 


ZERDIN'S  is  the  name  that  stands  for 
reliability.  You  may  get  cheaper  furs  if 
you  are  looking  for  mere  cheapness,  you 
may  get  dearer  furs  if  you  judge  an  article 
by  the  price  alone,  but  you  cannot  get 
more  reliable  furs,  and  we  give  yon  the  only 
substantial  guarantee  possible — we  return 
your  money  in  full,  even  one  month  after 
purchase,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied. 


7ERDINS, 

72   Oxford   St., 

London , 

W.I. 


MOST  ELEGANT  COAT,  mads 
of  very  tine  darli  lustrous  Natural 
Musquasli  slfiut,  left  aad  pliable. 
Hfilit  weight,  trimniL-d  with  very 
handsome  larrje  collar  and  cuffs  of 
fine,  dark,  bright  quality  skunk 
skins,  beautifully  made  and  lined 
Cood  silk. 


Pric. 


38  and  42  gns. 


t^m 
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An  Officer's 
Document  Case 

(A  'Necessity  for  O.Cs.,  Adjutants,  and  all 
Staff  Officers. 

These  cases,  being  made  without  stiffen- 
ing, will  stand  rougher  usage  than 
Attach^  cases  with  hard  edges.  They 
are,  therefore,  more  suitable  for  Military 
use.  The  straps  are  brought  from  the 
back  of  the  case,  which,  by  contracting 
the  base,  makes  the  appearance  neater. 

Every  ca«c  turned  out  by  Mark  Crose  carriei  the  undeniable 
stamp  of  quality  and  '*  finish."  We  ha»c  a  big  range  of 
Military  leather  goods  of  *Ji  kiodi.  CaH  at  our  Showrooms 
in    Regent    Street  :    it  will    interest    you  to   look    round. 


All  SMitrt' 
Goods  should 
be  easily 
identified. 


M. 

1^^" 


Initiait     branded 
per  letUr  Jd.,  name 

branded  3(6'  Name 
and    regiment      41- 


Gilt  Monograms 
add   a  perional 

r*uch. 


liiiiiiiii^^ 


OnoO 


Smooth  tan  hide  case,  without  division  ;  one  plain 
pocket. 

No.  485.      Size  closed,  13  in.  X  9  in.      Piice  32/- 

Similar     case     with     two     partitions, 

making  three  pockets  -  -         „     46/- 

N*.   486.     Size    15^    in.    X    10    in., 

one  pocket  •  -  -  -         »     36/6 

Ditto  size,  three  pockets  „     4o/6 

LADIES'    HANDBAGS. 

We  have  some  charming  handbags  in  new 
and  up-to-date  designs.  These  malte  very 
attractive  and  ever-welcome  gifts  for  ladies. 


Mark  Cross  Ltd. 

89  Regent  Street  London  W.l 

lllliillilliltii 
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By  Appointment 


to 


(Sm^lOJ. 


His  Majesty 
The  King. 


TRENCH  COAT 

The  Most  Reliable  Military  Witerproof  Produced 
Self-Praise  is  no  Recommendatioa. 

READ   what  an  Officer   «ays  about 
Aquascutum. 

"  March  ii,  1918. 
"  I  want  to  let  you  know  how  excellent  I  have 
found  your  Aquascutum  Trench  Coat.  I  bought 
one  with  a  sheepskin  lining  in  Jan,  1917,  and  have 
used  it  continually  ever  since,  and  have  found  it  far 
superior  to  any  other  waterproof  coat  I  have  ever 
used.  It  certainly  looks  the  worse  for  wear  but  it 
is  still  going  strong." 

The  original  may  be  seen  by  anyone  interested. 

Tber6  is  only  one  AQUASCUTUM. 
Do  not  accept  inferior  imitations. 

Sol4  m  all  principal  towns  by  siir  recoinised  Agents. 
Infantry,  5i  gns.  Cavalry,  6  gm. 

'Detachable  Fleece  Linings  from   2J  gns. 
TRENCH  COAT  Only  Heitht  u<  CbesI  MetsoreiienI  reisircl 


Waterproof 

Coat  Specialists 

for  over 

50  years. 

Reg^ 

SLEEPING    BAG 

The  ONLY  VALISE  for  Active    Service. 

Weight  about  1 1  Pounds 

and  comprises  : 

Watertight  Sleeping  Bag 

With    "Throw -Off"  Pocket  for  carrying   all 
Field  Kit. 

Kapwk  Lining,  equivalent  to  mattress  and  two 
thick  blankets. 

The  Sleeping  Bag  is  ALWAYS  ready. 
The  Field  Kit  is  ALWAYS  packed. 
The   Kapok    Lining   renders   the   Bag    PER- 
MANENTLY proof  against  trench  vermin. 

UGHTER.      STRONGER. 
MORE     CONVENIENT     THAN     ALL     OTHERS. 


Complete  with  Straps,  Name  &  Tiegiment  painted  on,  6i 

100     REGENT     STREET, 
Ltd,     LONDON,    W.l. 


gni. 
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SERVICE  BREECHES 

MADE  AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 

A  good  name  among  sportsmen  for  nearly  a  century 
is  a  sure  measure  of  our  particular  ability  in  breeches- 
making,  to  which  gratifying  testimony  is  now  also 
given  by  the  many  recommendations  from  officers. 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable  us  to  meet  immediate  requirements,  we 

keep  on  hand  a  number  of  pairs  of  breeches,  or  we  can  cut  and  try  a 

pair  on  the  same  day,  end  complete  the  next  day,  if  urgently  wanted. 

Patttrnt  and  Form  for  self-measurement  mt  request. 

LEA  THER  PUTTEES, 


These  most  comfortable,  good- 
looking  puttees  are  made  en- 
tirely of  fine  supple  tan  leather, 
and  fasten  simply  with  one 
buckle  at  bottom.  They  are 
extremely  durable,  even  if  sub-, 
jected  to  the  friction  of  riding,  as 
the  edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

The  puttees  are  quickly  put  on  or  taken 
off,  readily  mould  to  the  shape  of  the  leg, 
are  as  easily  cleaned  as  a  leather  belt,  and 
saddle  soap  soon  makes  theita  practically 
waterproof. 
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Imperial  Armiea. 
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Germany  and  Our  Terms 

THE  Germans  have  accepted  President  Wilson's 
fourteen  points  and  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
occupied  territories.  It  is  a  tremendous  advance 
but  it  does  not  yet  take  us  the  M(liole  way,  and 
— as  was  made  clear  in  the  most  remarkable  and 
powerful  American  reply  published  here  on  Tuesday — the 
Germans  will  have  to  agree  to  a  good  deal  more  than  this 
before  we  shall  concede  an  armistice.  Discussion  is  obscured 
if  we  begin  in  the  middle  ;  the  whole  object  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  unintentional  result  of  a  good  deal  of  newspaper 
corhment  here  is  to  switch  our  attention  off  the  grand  objects 
of  the  war.  People  start  leading  articles  with  questions 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  essential  that  the  Germans  should 
evacuate  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  whether  or  not  the  armistice 
should  be  coupled  with  the  occupation  of  German  frontier 
towns.  This  is  not  the  way  to  approach  the  subject.  The 
way  to  approach  it  is^  first,  to  decide — and  duly  to  bear  in 
mind— what  it  is  we  want,  and,  second,  to  formulate  pre- 
cisely what  steps,  no  less  and  no  more'  are  necessary  to 
secure  what  we  want.  What  do  we  want  ?  The  Times, 
endeavouring  on  Monday  to  formulate  it,  finds  itself  com- 
pellea  to  fall  back  upon  Mr.  Asquith's  Guildhall  speech : 

We  shall  not  sheathe  the  sword,  which  we  have  not 
lightly  drawn,  until  Belgium  recovers  in  full  measure  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  she  has  sacrificed,  until  France  is 
adequately  secured  against  the  menace  of  aggression, 
until  the  rights  of  the  smaller  nationalities  of  Europe  are 
placed  upon  an  unassailable  foundation,  and  until  the 
^miUtary  domination  of  Prussia  is  wholly  and  finally 
destroyed. 

This  is  a  vague  but  comprehensive  statement  of  the  principles 
which  will  determine  our  peace  terms.  Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen 
points  and  his  supplementary  points  covered  the  ground  far 
more  elaborately,  and  on  them  every  specific  demand  we  shall 
make  will  be  based.  That  Germany  has  been  forced  to  give 
a  general  assent  to  them  is  much  ;  but  before  we  can  agree 
to  suspend  our  pummelling  of  her  she  must  put  us  in  a  position 
to  enforce  our  interpretation  of  those  principles.  And  as  we 
interpret  them,  Ss  both  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  President 
Wilson  interpret  them,  they  imply  that  Alsace-Lorraine 
should  be  surrendered,  that  all  occupied  territories  should 
be  evacuated,  that  the  outlying  parts  of  Turkey  should 
be  lopped  cff,  that  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  should  be 
reversed,  that  Italy  should  have  the  Trentino  and  Rumania 
should  have  Transylvania,  that  Prussian  Poland  should  be 
given  to  the  independent  State  of  Poland,  that  Bohemia 
should  obtain  independence,  and  that  the  Jugo-Slavs  should 
should  be  left, free  to  determine  their  future. 
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Germany  must  Surrender 

All  these  things  'are  implicit  in  Mr.  Asquith's  sentence 
and  in  President  Wilson's  elaborate  points.  We  have  to 
secure  them.  Germany,  as  yet,  has  shown  no  inclination 
whatever  to  concede  them.  If  she  is  willing  to,  she  has 
only  to  say  so  ;  if  she  is  not,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  we 
cannot  secure  them — and  we  must  addto  them  the  indemnity 
for  Belgium  and  whatever,  other  guarantees  and  penalties 
the  Allies  may  think  necessary — save  by  (i)  beating  her  to 
a  standstill,  where  she  will  surrender  unconditionally,  as  the 
Bulgarians  did,  or  (2)  granting  her  an  armistice  on  conditions 
so  drastic  that  they  are  virtually  equivalent  to  the  imposition 
of  unconditional  surrender.  An  armistice  which  was  a  mere 
suspension  of  hostihties  on  the  present  front  would  be  no 
use  whatever.  An  armistice  which  left  the  Germans  free 
to  retire  to  the  Rhine  with  their  stores,  there  to  reconstruct 
their  defensive  measures,  and  offer  a  compromise  which 
might  tempt  a  world  sick  of  war,  and  unwilling  to  resume  it, 
would  be  almost  equally  useless  ;  for  it  would  probably 
lead  to  our  foregoing  our  just  terms,  and  would  thus 
lead. to  rnore  bloodshed.  It  becomes  clear  that  if  the  Ger- 
mans are  allowed  to  retire  on  the  German  frontier  they 
must  surrender  whatever  arms,  artillery,  stores,  and  what- 
ever things  further — from  the  cession  of  individual  hostages 
to  that  of  whole  armies  and  key  fortresses — the  Allied  com- 
manders, who  are  the  only  judges  of  the  military  situation, 
maj'  deem  necessary,  "in  other  words,  we  cannot  afford  to 
grant  an  armistice  save  on  conditions  which  would,  by  their 
very  nature,  make  it  certain  (i)  that  the  military  power  of 
Prussia,'  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate,'  had  totally  dis- 
appeared, and  (2)  that  we  should  be  in  a  position  to  impose 
on  the  enemy  the  last  deduction  from  those  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  security,  which  in  the  interests  of  individual  peoples 
and  of  the  whole  future  of  the  world  order  have  been  laid 
down  by  President  Wilson  and  other  Allied  statesmen.  In 
a  sense,  what  we  want  is  not  unconditional  surrender,' for  it 
is  surrender  conditioned  by — briefly — the  "fourteen  points." 
But  in  a  practical  sense,'  it  certainly  is  unconditional  sur- 
render, for  the  German  and  Austrian  Governments  can  have 
no  voice  at  all  in  the  settlement. 


Allied  Progress 

Meanwhile  part,  at  least,  of  the  problem  of  evacuation 
is  being  Solved  by  the  Alhed  forces.  Roulers,  La  F6re,  Laon, 
the  St.  Gobain  Forest,  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  have  all  gone, 
and  in  Champagne  the  French  have  been  hard  on  the  heels 
of  the  retreating  Germans.  At  any  moment  now  we  may 
find  that  they  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  Flanders  coast, 
and  with  all  November  before  us  the  Americans  may  yet 
have  great  surprises  in  store  on  both  sides  of  the  Meuse. 
In  the  Balkans  the  Serbians  have  re-occupied  Nish,  which 
was  for  a  time  their  capital,  and  the  capture  of  which  cuts 
the  Constantinople  Railway.  The  Gerinans  maybe  are 
retreating  very  efficiently  and  putting  up — as,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  have  always-  done — a  very  stiff  fight  as  they 
go.  But  the  Austrians  seem  to  have  nothing  left  in  them. 
And  the  reason  is  simply  that  the  Dual  Empire,  morally 
ajid  materially,  is  at  the  last  gasp.  The  population  is  starving, 
the  army  has  lost  heart,  and  (most  important  of  all)  the 
subject  races,  emboldened  both  by  the  Government's  im- 
potence and  also  by  its  nominal  acceptance  of  Wilson's 
terms,  are  manifesting  a  .daily  increasing  independence. 
They  demonstrate  in  the  Reichsrath  ;  they  cannot  be  trusted 
in  the  front  line  trenches  ;  and  they  hold  great  mass  meetings, 
categorically  asking  for  independence,  under  the  noses  of 
the  helpless  authorities.  Any  day  may  see  the  convoca- 
tion "of  Constituent  AssembUes  in  both  Bohemia  and  Jugo- 
slavia, and  half  the  work  of  the  Peace  Congress  done  for  it 
in  advance.  It  is  a  just  nemesis  on  the  Hapsburgs  whose 
endeavour  to  frustrate — this  should  never  be  forgotten — 
the  movement  towards  Serbian  unity  precipitated  (what- 
ever mav  have  been  the  ultimate  causes)  the  war. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

The  Attack  on  Strength 
The  Occupation  of  Nish 


UPON  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
October  8th  and  9th,  there  was  won  by  the 
British  Army  a  great  general  action  which  has 
wholly  decided  the  present  form  of  the  war. 
This  great  action  it  is  which  has  determined 
the  general  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  to  it,  if  to  any  par- 
ticular cause,  must  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  that  phase 
which  we  are  now  undoubtedly  starting,  a  phase  of  complete 
victory. 

I  will  first  proceed  to  explain  how  and  why  this  particular 
action  has  this  great  characteristic  here  attributed  to  it. 

After  all  the  preliminaries  of  the  counter-offensive  had 
been  accomplished,  after  the  two  great  salients  of  the  Marne 
and  of  Amiens  had  been  reduced,  after  the  salient  at  St. 
Mihiel  had  been  reduced,  and  after  the  enemy  had  been 
thrown  back  everywhere  on  to  their  main  organised  defen- 
sive positions,  from  the  water-line  in  front  of  Douai  to 
the  Meuse,  the  Germans  were  standing  upon  a  comparatively 
simple  large  bend  stretching  from  in  front  of  Douai  to  the 
north,  passing  in  front  of  Cambrai  and  St.  Ouentin,  turning 
round  the  pivot  of  St.  Gobain  Hill  a'nd  Forest,  hence  on  past 
Rheims  to  the  Argonne,  and  so  to  the  Meuse  near  Verdun. 
Upon  September  26th  there  opened  the  great  general 
action  which  was  to  compel  a  wholesale  retirement,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  to  bleed  the  enemy  in  men  and  material. 
This  great  action  opened  upon  a  forty-mile  front  east 
and  west  of  Argonne  from  the  Meuse  to  a  point  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  Forest.  Between  Argonne  and  the  Meuse  it 
was  an  American  attack  which  was  held  by  enemy  con- 
centration after  an  advance  of  from  three  to  seven  miles. 
East  of  the  Argonne  it  was  a  French  attack  which  gradually 
pushed  its  way  day  after  day  northwards.  It  was  clear, 
from  the  shape  of  the  line  and  from  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion undertaken,  that  this  attack  upon  the  southern  limb 
of  the  great  bend,  this  attack  upon  the  German  left,  would 
need  for  complete  success  a  corresponding  attack  upon  the 
northern  limb.  We  have  often  spoken  in  these  columns  of 
the  water  defences  in  front  of  Douai.  of  the  gap  in  front  of 
Cambrai,  where  there  is  no  water  defence,  and  of  the  critical 
character  of  all  the  country  south  of  Cambrai  to  the  main- 
taining of  the  German  line.  While  this  strong  but  slow 
pressure  was  being  exercised  from  east  of  Rheims  to  the 
Argonne,  and  maintained,  though  without  advance,  by  the 
Americans  from  the  Argonne  to  the  Meuse,  the  failure  or 
success  of  the  general  plan  would  clearly  depend  upon  the 
failure  or  success  of  the  co-relative  attack  south  of  Cambrai. 
The  southern  battle  had  been  in  progress  between  ten  and 
twelve  days  when  the  northern  attack  was  ordered.  The 
Germans,  seeing-,  as  well  as  we  did,  the  necessity  of  meeting 
that  northern  attack  if  they  were  to  hold  at  all,  massed 
upon  the  threatened  front  no  less  than  twenty-four  divisions. 
VVe  must  note  this  point  carefully  because,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  battle  was  that 
the  assault  was  delivered  upon  the  strongest  part  of  the 
enemy's  Kne.  Against  those  twenty-four  divisions  the 
British  force  came,  aided  only  by  a  few  Allied  contingents, 
with  certain  French  divisions  upon  their  extreme  right.  It 
was  a  battle  and  a  victory  achieved  by  the  British  Army, 
and  that  in  a  moment  of  the  war  when  the  exhaustion  of  the 
original  belligerents  lends  particular  meaning  and  value 
to  such  a  success. 

If  the  attack  had  resulted  in  no  more  than  a  slow  and 
steady  pressure,  gradually  pressing  back  the  enemy  line, 
but  permitting  the  organisation  of  further  defences,  the 
great  German  salient  would  still  stand.  To  put  it  more 
accurately,  the  general  retreat  upon  which  the  enemy  had 
probably  already  determined  would  in  such  a  case 
have  come  at  his  time  and  have  been  conducted  in  his  way. 
As  it  is,  it  has  come  at  our  time  and  is  being  conducted  in 
our  way,  with  political  results  upon  which  I  do  not  for  the 
moment  touch,  but  which  are  in  all  our  minds. 

The  British  attack  upon  the  sector  of  Cambrai  and  to 
the  south  of  it,  effected  a  full  rupture  of  the  German  defensive 
system.  It  was  not  a  break-through  after  the  type  of  the 
great  German  blows  of  last  autumn  And  early  in  this  year, 


for  it  was  a  blow  delivered  against  an  enemy  still  possessing 
considerable  room  for  manoeuvre,  and  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  retreat.  But  it  was  a  full  rupture,  arid  the  enemy  had  no 
choice  but  to  fall  back  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  It  was  not 
until  he  reached  the  line  of  the  Sclle  river  that  he  could  rally, 
and  the  advance  thus  covered  in  three  days  to  Le  Cateau 
made  it  certain  that  he  would  not  longer  hold  his  centre 
at  St.  Gobain. 

COMPULSORY   RETIREMENT. 

With  the  prophecies  of  disaster  to  that  centre  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  sympathise  for  there  never  seemed  to  be  any  good 
ground  for  them.  Its  flank  was  completely  protected  by  the 
marshy  valley  of  the  river  Oise.  Its  front,  a  series  01  hill 
positions,  was  immensely  strong.  There  was  every  oppor- 
tunity of  organising  a  retirement,  and,  as  we  see,  the  retire- 
ment has  been  successfully  conducted.  Nevertheless,  that 
retirement  has  been  imposed  upon  the  enemy  at  our  time 
and  not  at  his,  being  the  direct  result  of  our  offensive  success 
south  of  Cambrai,  and  of  his  failure  to  defend,  it  has  in  the 
total  been  exceedingly  expensive. 

Since  the  main  battle  opened  upon  the  26th  September^ 
between  60,000  and  70,000  new  prisoners,  and  an  as  yet 
uncounted  number  of  guns,  certainly  over  700,  have  weakened 
the  forces  opposed  to  us.'  There  has  been  no  breakdown  as 
yet,  nor  disintegration  of  any  of  the  enemy  commands,  nor 
any  dislocation  in  his  line.  We  have  no  reason  to  prophecy 
any  such  good  fortune  in  the  immediate  future.  But  what 
has  been  clearly  present  is  the  decreasing  of  already  rapidly 
waning  strength,  and  a  strategical  situation  which  will  not  hold. 

There  is  some  danger  of  a  confusion  in  the  public  apprecia- 
tion of  such  a  military  situation,  just  as  there  was  a  danger 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Bulgarian  situation  the  other 
day.  There  was  no  very  large  Bulgariaii  surrender  ;  the 
capture  of  guns,  indeed,  was  very  insignificant,  and  of  prisoners 
nothing  like  what  a  breakdown  would  have  led  one  to  expect. 
The  Bulgarian  army  and  its  command  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  not  win  ;  it  saw  defeat  to  be  inevitable, 
and  since  victory  and  defeat  are  moral,  not  material  terms, 
such  a  conviction  is  in  itself  the  end  of  an  offensive  effort.' 
It  was  said  in  these  columns  some  weeks  ago  when  one  of 
the  German  authorities — the  Emperor,  I  think — made  the 
ridiculously  unmilitary  remark  that  the  war  would  hence- 
forth be  "wholely  defensive,"  that  such  a  thing  as  a  purely 
"defensive  war"  had  no  military  meaning.  It  was  a  phrase 
which  no  soldier  could  use  ;  it  was  a  politician's  phrase. 
So  true  is  this  that  within  that  short  time  since  the  phrase 
was  used  we  find  what  is  called  a  "defensive  war"  becoming 
an, admission  of  defeat. 

The  times  are  past  in  which  a  calculation  of  ground  and 
time  and  space  were  of  particular  value.  We  are  dealing 
now  with  moral  elements,  mainly  the  result  (as  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment)  of  previous  exhaustion  upon  the  enemy 
side.  But  there  is  still  some  interest  yi'  appreciating  how 
ground  and  time  work  against  the  enemy  in  his  retirement. 
Every  one  is  familiar  now  with  the  diagram  first  printed  in 
these  pages,  and  since  copied  in  various  forms  throughout 
the  Press  (a  reproduction  is  here  given),  whereby  one  sees 
how  the  German  armies  depend  upon  two  sheaves  of  com- 
munications, the  one  passing  through  Belgium  and  the 
other  through  Lorraine,  and  the  two  Jirked  by  the  lateral 
line  of  railways  which  unites  Metz  and  Lille  by  way  of  Sedan, 
Mezieres,  and  Valenciennes.  Every  one  is  equally  familiar 
with  the  way  in  which  the  block  of  the  Ardennes  has  thus 
compelled  communications  to  go  round  to  north  or  to  the 
south,  and  is  itself  unsuitable  for  the  passage  of  supplies 
towards  any  great  force.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
situation  which  will  be  created  in  the  enemy's  centre  when 
forced  back  to  the  Ardennes,  and  when  his  armies  are  virtually 
separated  into  two  blocks  which  will  no  longer  have  the  power 
of  supporting  one  another  because  the  lateral  communications 
which  formally  ran  behind  their  fronts  will  be  cut. 

What  we  have  to  appreciate  at  this  moment,  when  the 
enemy  is  crying  for  peace,   is  the  rate  at  which  we  have 
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approached  such  a  state  of  affairs.  That  lateral  railway  is 
at  the  present  moment  only  twenty '  miles  away  from  our 
advance  upon  the  right  or  south,  and  less  than  six  miles 
away  from  our  advance  upon  the  left  or  north.  That  is 
ample  covering,  it  is  true.  It  is  greater  covering  than  we 
had  in  our  lateral  communications  in  the  worst  days  of 
April.  But  there  was  this  difference  between  the  two  situa- 
tions :  that  the  enemy,  though  still  covering  the  vital  line, 
is  in  retreat,  whereas  we,  in  that  critical  moment  of  April, 
had  brought  our  opponents  to  a  -stand.  If  we  only  consider 
the  two  points  where  the  enemy  is  holding  the  Allied  advance 
— that  is,  the  line  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne, 
where  their  lateral  communications  ar«  threatened  in  the 
south,  and  the  line  of  the  little  River  Selle,  from  Le  Cateau 
t»  beyond  Solesmes,  where  the  lateral  communications  is 
closer  still — it  looks  as  though  their  retirement  did  not 
imperil  that  vital  railway  line.  But  this  is  a  superficial 
way  in  which  to  view  the  problem.  The  enemy  is  resisting 
stronjljr  and  is  able  to  resist  upon  these  two  critical  points 
because  he  has  there  heavily  massed  men  and  material. 
Further  right,  by  Douai,  he  is  falling  back,  and  in  the  centre 
he  is  falling  back  rapidly.  In  other  words,  outside  these 
two  points,  where  he  has  for  the  moment  stabilised  the  line, 
his  line  is  in  flux.  Now,  when  his  retirement  is  halted  at 
some  point  in  the  centre — say,  in  front  of  the  lateral  line 
communication — then  will  be  the  test  of  whether  he  can  every- 
where protect  that  line.  He  will  have  in  front  of  him  a 
closely  pursuing  enemy,  stronger  in  numbers  and  material, 
therefore  fresher  because  of  more  frequent  reliefs,  and  capable 
of  striking  at  will  upon  any  point,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  in  such  a  situation  he  will  be  able  to  continue  covering 
the  lateral  line  from  Metz  to  Lille.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a 
guess  has  been  permitted  to  enter  these  articles,  but  I  will 
venture  to  say  here  that  I  think  he  will  find  the  task  an 
impossible  one. 

There  is  another  way  of  putting  it.  An  object  which  you 
have  to  defend  at  all  costs,  a  line  (in  this  case  a  railway  line) 
has  so  far  only  been  approached  at  two  points.  You  can, 
whatever  your  inferiority  in  men,  material,  or  moral,  stand 
to  defend  those  two  points  ;  but  when  your  whole  line  is 
threatened  it  will  be  another  matter.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge,  the  problem  the  enemy  now  has  to  solve  is  how  to  fall 


back  yet  further,  and  yet  maintain  intact  the  mass  of  his 
armies.  It  may  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  that  problem 
is  insoluble,  or  that  a  statement  of  its  solution  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  But  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  solution  has  not  occurred  to  any  student  of  the  war, 
and  that  the  enemy,  at  any  rate,  is  in  despair  of  its  solution 
as  to  be  making  suddenly,  with  emphasis,  and  with  a  very 
considerable  measure  of  humiliation,  a  demand  for  peace. 
If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  space  in  the  abstract,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  two  main  fragments  of  a  divided  force 
should  not  retire,  the  one  by  the  north  and  the  other  by  the 
south  of  the  Ardennes  ;  why  a  weak  centre  should  not  be 
drawn  back  through  the  Ardennes  itself  (such  as  the  weak 
centre-offensive  through  the  Ardennes  in  the  triumphant 
German  march  at  the  beginning  of  the  war),  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  German  armies  should  not  find  them- 
selves re-united  upon  a  shorter  and  stronger  front  behind 
the  obstacle,  covering  Liege,  passing  through  the  Ardennes, 
and  covering  Lorraine  and  Alsace.  But  ground  cannot  be 
treated  in  this  abstract  way  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  de- 
feat is  in  the  air,  andthe  political  consideration  of  saving  one's 
own  soil  from  invasion  has  an  overwhelming  importance. 

There  is  another  strategical  consideration  attached  to  the 
problem.  If  the  enemy  will  not  fall  back  on  his  southern 
half  because  he  regards  the  invasion  of  Lorraine  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  political  disaster ;  if  he  intends  his  remaining 
retirement  to  be  on  the  northern  half,  pivoting  upon  Metz, 
then  he  has  all  the  communications  of  that  northern  half 
passing  through  the  bottle  neck  of  LiSge.  The  .situation  is 
not  in  itself  an  impossible  one.  Space  is  not  the  only  element  ; 
there  is  also  time.  With  time  to  organise  and  time  to  defile 
a  force  of  any  -given  magnitude  can  evacuate  a  front  of 
any  deployment  through  any  neck,  however  narrow.  But 
this  element  of  leisure  the  enemy  most  certainly  does  not 
possess.  He  does  not  know  how  long,  in  how  many  weeks, 
or  even  da\'s,  such  a  retirement  could  be  effectively  covered, 
or  at  what  rate  it  will  be  pressed. 

Look  at  it  how  you  will,  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Cambrai, 
the  second  and  enormously  successful  step  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  main  battle  which  opened  upon  September 
26th,  is  to  put  the  enemy  in  a  strategical  situation  from 
which  he  cannot  escape  without  loss  so  serious  and  disloca- 
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tion  of  his  armiis  so  considerable,  that  even  if  they  do  not 
suffer  immediate  disaster,  they  are  faced  with  certain  ultimate 
disaster. 

Before  leaving  this  technical  side  of  the  effects  of  the 
battle,  I  would  like  to  return  to  what  I  said  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article  ;  the  mass  against  which  the  British  attack  was 
delivered.     It  is  a  point  of  signal  importance. 

There  are  two  strategical  theories  which  are  not  so  much 
opposed  one  to  the  other  (save  in  the  sense  that  certain 
minds  incline  more  to  one  than  to  the  other)  as  opposed  in 
circumstance  and  opportunity.  The  first  may  roughly  be 
defined  as  the  theory  of  attack  upon  weakness,  and  the 
second  as  the  theory  of  attack  upon  strength.  The  first  is 
the  soul  of  manoeuvre  ;  the  second  of  shock.  The  first  is 
the  triumph  of  Wattignies  and  of  Blenheim  ;  the  second 
of,  say,  Ligny.  It  was  also  the  soul  of  the  attempt  wherein 
Napoleon  failed  two  days  later  at  Waterloo. 

Apart  from  battles  of  encirclement,  all  battles  employ 
one  of  these  two  methods.  Either  by  manoeuvre  ore  brings 
his  weight  to  bear  upon  the  place  where  his  enemy  is  weak, 
thereby  breaking  his  line,  and  this  is  the  obvious  system  which 
every  student  of  war  recognises  the  value  ;  or — what  seems 
at  -first  sight  paradoxical — his  attack  is  against  strength.  To 
use  Carnot's  phrase  :  You  make  for  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  enemy's  mass.  It  seems,  I  say,  a  paradoxical  manoeuvre 
to  attack  on  strength  instead  of  on  weakness.  But  the 
circumstances  which  makes  such  a  paradox  reasonable  are 
those  in  which  surprise  is  impossible,  in  which  to  waste  time 
in  manoeuvre  would  be  to  waste  something  vital  ;  and 
essentially  those  in  which  you  are  fairly  confident  of  success. 
For  if  in  attacking  upon  strength  you  succeed,  if  you  break 
your  enemy  where  he  is  strongest,  you  break  him  at  once 
and  altogether.  A  manoeuvre  against  weakness,  even  if,  as 
at  Wattignies,  it  succeeds,  often  succeeds  but  partially.  At 
Wattignies  the  enemy  retired.  The  attack  upon  strength, 
when  it  succeeds,  must  necessarily  have  a   complete  result. 

Now,  the  battle  of  Cambrai,  from  which  we  see  such 
great  results  developed  in  this  lafet  week,  the  victory  won 
by  the  British  on  October  8th,  was  of  the  second  type  ;  it 
was  an  attack  upon  strength.  The  enemy's  dispositions 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Meuse  show  two  sec- 
tors of  especially  dense  concentration  ;  one  in  front  of 
Gouraud,  and  one  in  front  of  the  Third  and  Second  Armies 
upon  the  sector  of  Cambrai,  and  the  latter  was  the  densest 
of  the  twt).  As  we  have  seen,  the  battle  front  as  a  whole 
included  not  less  than  twenty-four  enemy  divisions.  It 
was  the  largest,  massed  strength  of  the  Germans  at  any 
front  on  their  line,  and  it  was  precisely  this  dense  concen- 
tration suffering  defeat  which  produced  the  great  effects  we 
have  seen.  So  densely  a  collected  force  suffering  defeat 
had  nothing  strong  in  its  neighbourhood  to  help  to  make 
good  and  to  rally.  But  behind  all  these  particular  con- 
siderations there  is  a  general  truth  in  regard  to  the  enemy's 
situation  which  cannot  be  too  constantly  repeated,  for 
upon  a  public  appreciation  of  it  will  depend  a  proper  use  of 
▼ictory. 

As  the  paper  goes  to  press  news  comes  of  a  fresh  blow  in 
Flanders,  delivered  north  of  Lille  with  the  object  of  further 
menacing  the  salient  in  which  that  town  stands.  The  day 
brought  the  Allied  line  so  far  forward  that  Courtrai  Junction 
is  now  certainly  out  of  use,  though  the  important  junction 
of  Mouseron,  through  which  LiUe  has  an  alternative  line 
of  supply,  is  still  at  a  range  of  at  least  io,ooo  yards,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more.  The  most  advanced  posts  (Belgian, 
it  seems),  near  the  Ingelmunster-Courtrai  Railway,  are  now 
25,000  yards — more  than  fourteen  miles — east  of,  that  is  beyond, 
the  outermost  German  positions  west  of  Lille.  The  salient 
holding  that  town  is  now,  therefore,  very  pronounced.  The 
positions  at  Gits  are  also  well  east  of  Ostend,  and  the  pocket 
between  the  new  advance  and  the  sea  cannot  hold.  The 
country  to  the  north  of  the  salient  is  dry — the  advance  has 
got  past  the  water  meadows,  and  there  is  no  natural  obstacle 
here  to  defend  the  strip  of  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
further  advance  north-eastward  comes  up  against  the  thickly 
wooded  and  highly  defensible  country  which  covers  Bruges. 

In  the  largest  aspect  of  the  affair,  what  has  broken  down 
the  enemy  is  exhaustion.  I  may  fairly  boast  that  during 
all  these  four  years  of  analysis  of  military  affairs. 
Land  &  W.\ter  has  consistently  kept  to  the  forefront  the 
essential  importance  of  numbers.  It  is  not  a  picturesque 
side  of  war,  and  it  is  not  one  which  you  can  illustrate  by 
photograph  in  the  newspapers,  or  over  which  you  can  use 
any  of  the  customary  rhetorical  adjectives,  but  it  is  that 
side  of  war  which  is  moSt  perpetually  present  to  the  eyes  of 
those  who  actually  conduct  or  organise  operations.  How 
many  divisions  has  the  enemy  brought  into  the  field  ?  What 
has  he  in  his  depots,?  What  are  his  sources  of  future  recruit- 
ment ?     What  is  his  rate  of  loss  ?     What  is  his  real  strength 


as  compared  with  his  paper  establishment  ?  and  so  forth. 
When  you  can  answer  these  questions — and  you  Can  never 
answer  them  perfectly — then  you  understand  the  mihtary 
situation. 

Now  the  enemy's  present  exhaustion  depends  upon  three 
factors  which  we  ought  to  reaHse  clearly.  In  the  first  place, 
he  lost  very  very  heavily  during  his  great  gamble  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Those  who  leant  towards  a  high 
estimate  were  at  that  time  ridiculed  because  recent  experi- 
ences had  led  men  to  a  gloomy  sort  of  mood  ;  they  did  not 
want  to  hear  good  news  ;  they  thought  it  was  misleading. 
But  those  who  were  indifferent  to  moods  of  any  kind  and  were, 
occupied  with  the  dry  bones  of  statistics,  knew  what  the 
enemy  losses  must  inevitablj'  have  been.  The  whole  series 
of  offensives,  from  March  21st  to  the  last  one,  which  so  piti^ 
fully  broke  down  on  July  15th,  were  conducted  almost 
recklessly  in  expense  of  men  ;  and,  after  all.  that  was  what  one 
would  have  expected  considering  that  the  whole  theory  of 
these  attacks  was  to  obtain  a  decision  before  American  numbers 
could  appear  in  the  field  upon  a  large  scale.  It  was  a  wan 
or  lose  policy  with  no  sufficient  reserve  behind  it,  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessarily  as  expensive  as  it  could  be.  After  this 
the  counter-offensive  on  the  Marne  salient,  and  after  that 
that  counter-offensive  on  the  Amiens  salient  were  enormously 
expensive  to  the  enemy.  His  attempts  to  disentangle  him- 
self and  retire  met  with  repeated  and  ceaseless  blows,  con- 
tinuous and  increasing.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  total  enemy  casualties  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  must,  upon  the  Western  front,  have 
been  something  between  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
and  two  million,  and  of  these  considerably  more  than  half — 
considerably  more  than  a  millior— are  definitive  casualties 
which  will  never  return;  that  is,  deatii,  grievous  sickness, 
capture.   There  is  not  the  material  left  for  replacing  such  losses. 

We  have  the  history  of  certain  divisions.  We  know  how 
they  have  dwindled.  Our  press  still  often  talks  as  though 
the  German  paper  establishment  of  9,000  infantry  to  a 
division  were  maintained.  Three  regiments  of  three  hat- 
talions  each,  and  each  battalion  upon  an  establifhmert  of 
1,000  men.  The  present  reality  is  an  utterly  different  affair. 
Divisions  after  divisions  among  the  best  must  be  esti- 
mated at  frcm  5,000  to  5,500.  There  are  particular  cases 
in  which  the  division  is  startirgly  depleted  ;  cases  in  which 
the  equivalent  of  not  more  than  a  couple  of  old  battalicns 
could  be  mustered  for  fighting  at  the  end  of  the  strrggle. 
Remember  that  the  German  army  is  no  longer  in  the  pcsiticn 
it  was  even  during  the  strain  of  the  Scmme.  It  cannot 
take  divisions  out  and  rest  them  thoroughly,  fill  thtm  at 
leisure,  and  return  them  restored.  It  is  ncv  in  the  situation 
in  which  a  division  may  be  out  for  a  week  and  yet  »ay  be 
technically  called  by  its  commander  a  fresh  division  when 
it  returns  to  the  line.  •  It  is  in  a  situation  in  which  a  division 
on  its  way  to  a  brief  repose  is  suddenly  sent  for  and  thrown  ' 
back  into  the  line.  Indeed,  the  great  advantage  of  superior 
numbers  in  the  present  phase  of  the  war,  the  supreme  advan- 
tage, is  the  opportunity  which  superior  numbers  aifcrd  of 
resting  one's  men  and  replacing  them  by  fresh  units.  The 
army  we  are  attacking  is  an  aritiy  sinking  frcm  increasing 
and  intolerable  fatigue. 

THE^OCCUPATION  OF  NISH 

The  occupationfof  Nish  by  the  Serbians  en  Saturday  last, 
the  12th,  is  obviously  an  event  of  very  high  impertance, 
both  military  and  political  ;  but  it  also  has  a  local  straff gical 
significance  which  we  must  not  miss,  for  it  is  an  index  of 
the  enemy  power  in  the  east.  Such  an  index  has  long  been 
lacking.  We  have  known  approximatelj'^  the  number  of 
divisions  kept  by  the  Central  Powers  in  Rumania  and  Poland, 
and,  also  approximately,  the  forces  kept  for  the  holding 
down  of  Albania,  Montenegro,  and  Serbian  occupied 
territory.  But  we  did  not  know  even  approximately  (i) 
how  far  these  units  had  fallen  below  full  establishment, 
(2)  what  was  their  internal  condition  apart  from  numbers, 
e.g.,  their  moral,  their  health,  their  composition  as  to  recruit- 
ment (the  age  of  their  men,  for  instance,  and  the  regions 
from  which  the  men  were  drawn),  nor  (3)  the  full  character 
of  the  police  task  they  had  to  unciertake  :  whether  they  were 
a  minimum  or  an  ample  force  for  the  functions  they  had  to 
fulfil. 

Upon  an  answer  to  the  latter  unknown,  especially  turned 
the  problem  of  whether  the  enemy  could  check  the  Allied 
action  in  the  Balkans  after  the  disintegration  of  the  Bulgarian 
Army  ;  and  that  problem  no  one^.  soldier  or  politician,  in 
the  west  could  pretend  to  solve. 

On  the  whole,  instructed  opinion  seemed  to  lean  to  the 
possibility  of  German  and  Austrian  interference  and  to  the 
defence,  perhaps  prolonged,  of  the  vital  railway  Belgrade- 
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Constantinople.  Some  said  Mackensen  could  detach  six 
divisions — presumably  at  full  strength  or  near  it  (a  quite 
insufficient  force).  Some  even  put  the  possible  combined 
effort  of  Austria  and  Germans  in  this  region  at  eleven 
divisions :  a  force  which — were  the  units  of  reasonable 
strength — could  certainly  have  held. 

We  now  know  that  the  enemy  was  unable  to  do  anything. 
For  if  he  could  have  covered  any  point  at  all  costs,  that 
point  was  Nish. 

Nish  is  perhaps  the  most  important  nodal  point  in  any 
theatre  of  the  present  war.  The  Balkans  are  so  made  that 
the  line  by  which  road  and  railway  communications  join  all 
the  East  through  Constantinople  with  the  Dardanelles  is 
naturally  protected  with  most  formidable  barriers  of  moun- 
tains running  parallel  to,  and  well  in  front  of,  its  course  ; 
and  these  ranges  have  no  roads  across  them  for  the  passage 
of  artillery,  while  their  sparse  habitation  and  lack  of  supply, 
as  well  as  their  naked  ruggedness,  make  *hem  as  difficult 
a  set  of  obstacles  to  advance  from  the  south  as  anything  in 
Europe.  Through  such  country  the  only  effective  avenue 
of  approach  with  a  base  behind  it  is  the  long  trench  of  the 


Vardar  VaTley,  continued  by  that  of  the  Morava,  along  which 
all  armies  attempting  a  northern  advance  through  the  moun- 
tains have  had  to  proceed  since  the  military  history  of 
this  region  began. 

Now,  it  is  at  Nish  this  sole  avenue  of  approach  from  the 
south,  based  on  the  one  good  port  of  Salonika,  comes  into 
the  great  transversal  east  and  west  which  carries  the  sole 
communication  between  Central  Europe  and  the  Orient. 
Who  holds  Nish  and  is  supplied  from  Salonika  cuts  off  by 
land  Turkey  and  all  the  Near  East  from  the  German  and 
Austro-German  empires.  To  have  saved  Nish,  therefore, 
had  it  been  possible,  would  have  been  the  first  act  of  the 
enemy  the  moment  he  had  heard  of  Bulgarian  weakness — 
long  before  the  Bulgarian  collapse.  He  failed  to  save  Nish 
simply  because  he  had  not  the  men.  The  particular  situa- 
tion was  part  apd  parcel  of  the  general  situation  which  is 
marked  everywhere  by  the  enemy's  lack  of  numbers.  He 
may  have  had  the  divisions.  They  may  have  been  of  good 
material.  But  they  were  not  divisions  of  9,000  nor  of  5,000 
infantry.  They  were  skeletons.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  event  in  the  Balkans. 


Surrender  the  Submarines:    By  Arthur  Pollen 


WE  cannot  this  week  complain  that  there  is 
any  lack  of  sea  news  or  that  the  events  that 
crowd  upon  each  other  are -wanting  in  impor- 
tance'. The  difficulty,  indeed,  is  in  the  avail- 
able space  to  deal  only  with  those  that  have 
an  immediate  bearing  either  on  the  campaign  or  on  the 
negotiations  which  the  enem.y  is  so  anxious  to  initiate.  This 
limits  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  to  two.  The  crucial 
influence  that  combined  naval  and  military  operations  may 
have  at  this  stage  of  the  war  is  one  that  cannot  be  passed 
over,  though  it  must  be  dismissed  in  a  paragraph  ;  the  new 
development  of  submarine  activity — which  may  affect  the 
campaign  seriously,  and  must  affect  enemy  negotiations 
decisively — must  be  dfealt  with  at  greater  length. 

Of  the  Durazzo  bombardment  we  have  now  a  far  fuller 
report  sent  us  by  the  Times  correspondent  in  Rome.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  operation  was  on  a  larger  scale  and 
employed  a  more  formidable  force  than  Signor  Orlando's 
somewhat  rhetorical  first  account  suggested.  It  illustrates 
the  secrecy  with  which  the  use  of  sea-power  is  always 
enshrouded  that  it  is  only  new  that  we  hear,  not  only  that 
Italian  battleships  have  been  in  action  for  the  first  time, 
but  for  the  first  time  that  they  have  even  left  their  anchor- 
ages !  It  was  seemingly  a  squadron  of  the  smaller  of  the 
capital  ships  that  undertook  tjie  destruction  of  the  Austrian 
vessels  and  works  in  the  Albanian  port  of  Durazzo.  Pro-' 
bably  a  second  battle  squadron  kept  watch  outside  Cattaro. 
The  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Count 
Revel,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Naval  Staff  in  Rome,  a  man 
of  great  force  of  character,  and  regarded  by  his  contemporaries 
as  at  once  the  soundest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Italian  seamen.  The  story,  when  told  in  full, 
will  no  doubt  afford  a  great  number  of  points  for  technical 
discussion.  For  the  moment  it  must  be  looked  at  from  a 
wider  standpoint.  The  nature  of  the  force  employed,  the 
selection  of  a  leader  of  marked  initiative  and  exceptional 
powers  of  command,  are  guarantees  that  it  is  not  intended 
that  this  operation  should  be  an  isolated  event.  So  far,  it 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  an  operation  purely  naval  in 
character,  but  strictly  limited,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  port  by  gunfire.  There  was,  that  is  to 
say,  no  attempt  either  at  landing  troops  or  of  blocking  the 
port  permanently.  It  remains,  then,  a  success  the  full 
value  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  use  that  is  made  of  it. 
If  it  is  succeeded  by  similar^  attacks  on  Cattaro  or  Ragusa  ; 
if  the  coast-wise  communications  of  the  Austrian  .^rmy 
operating  in  Albania,  Montenegro,  and  Bosnia  can  be  cut 
— or,  what  would  be  better  still,  if  a  mixed  naval  and  military 
force  could  be  interposed  from  the  sea,  and  so  the  enemy's 
land  communications  be  compromised  as  well — then  Durazzo 
may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  development  in  Allied  strategy. 
Of  what  crucial  importance  such  a  development,  had  we 
all  been  ready  for  it,  might  be  now,  is  certainly  suggested 
by  the  news — apparently  trustworthy — that  the  Germans 
have  withdrawn  their  long-range  guns  both  from  Zeebrugge 
and  all  other  points  along  the  Flanders  coast.  There  are 
further  rumours  that  not  only  all  submarines,  but  all 
destroyers  have  been  retired  from  the  Flemish  ports,  so  that 
— in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word — the  coast  is  clear,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  these  methods  of  offence  and  defence  are  con- 
cerned.    I  suggested  last  week  that  a  military  force  landed 


on  the  Syrian  coast  might  have  precipitated,  and  in  a  most 
clecisive  manner,  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  Army.  Is 
it  possible  to  exaggerate  the  military  value  of  a  similar  force 
landed  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  on  the  Flanders  coast  to-day 
— if  such  a  thing  were  possible  ?  We  cannot  now  go  beyond 
the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility  before  passing  to 
the  very  grave  question  raised  by  the  sinking  of  the  Leinster 
and  the  Hirano  Mam. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  dwell  upon  the  shocking  and 
wicked  character  of  these  outrages.  The  world  is  past 
being  shocked,  and  the  wickedness  is  acknowledged.  The 
American  troops,  we  are  told,  have  again  and  again  charged 
with  the  cry  "Remember  the  Lusitania."  Well,  if  the 
memory  of  that  crime  were  in  danger  of  fading,  the  enemy 
has,  with  singular  fatuity,  revived  it^by  his  work  of  last 
week.  For,  not  since  that  dreadful  day  in  May,  1^15,  has 
so  large  a  toll  been  taken  of  non-belligerent  life.  But  it  is 
not  this  aspect  of  the  question  that  concerns  us  most  now. 
Two  others  take  precedence.  What  do  these  events  tell  us 
of  the  enemy's  war  plans  ?  What  influence  are  they  bound 
to  have  upon  his  peace  manoeuvres  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  the  known  facts  of  the 
case  are  curiously  striking  and  suggestive.  Ten  days  ago 
I  was  able  elsewhere  to  publish  the  singular  fact  that,  during 
September,  there  had  been  more  submarines  in  operation 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  war,  while  the  number 
both  of  sinkings  and  of  attempts  to  sink  had  been  consider- 
ably less  than  in  any  month  during  the  last  two  years. 
Admiral  Sims  has  just  informed  some  compatriot  editors 
that,  until  recently,  the  average  number  of  U-boats  known 
to  be  at  large  at  any  one  time  varied  from  njne  to  thirteen. 
During  August  the  number  was  nearly  doubled.  During 
September  there  was  a  still  further  increase.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  explain  why  the  number  of  attacks  in  British 
waters,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  fewer  in 
September  than  in  August  ?  Only  one  interpretation  is 
possible.  And  it  is  the  interpretation  suggested  by  Captain 
Briininghaus.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Main  Committee 
of  the  Reichstag,  after  the  naval  command  was  recon- 
stituted, this  officer  explained  with  great  precision  how, 
notwithstanding  all  the  previous  disappointments,  the 
German  Navy  was  not  only  still  convinced  that  the  U-boat 
was  the  most  powerful  weapon  at  the  disposal  of  the  Father- 
land, but  was  one  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  could 
surely  be  "brought  to  reason."  And  he  did  not  fail  to 
suggest  that,  just  as  Germany  possessed  to-day  a  larger 
fleet  of  submarines  than  at  any  time  during  the  war,  so,  too, 
this  fleet  would,  if  only  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  its 
potency  could  be  maintained,  now  be  employed  to  achieve 
the  end  which  every  German  desires.  Now,  put  the  known 
facts  of  the  campaign,  such  as  1  have  recorded,  and  this 
official  declaration  of  policy  together,  and  what  do  we  find  ? 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Tirpitz  threat  was  uttered  the 
German  Admiralty  has  at  its  disposal  and  ready  for  work 
at  sea  more  than  150  submarines,  apart,  that  is  to  say,  from 
obsolete  boats  and  those  retained  for  instructional  purposes 
only.  Never  till  within  recent  months — as  the  gallant 
American  Admiral  informs  us — were  more  than  nine  to 
thirteen  employed  at  any  one  time.  In  August  and 
September — that  is,  immediately  after  Admiral  Scheer  took 
control   of   the   Marine   Amt — the   previous   maximum   was 
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doubled.  In  September  the  numbers  at  sea  rose  higher 
still.  And,  notwithstanding  this,  the  attacks  were  limited. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  The  plan  must  be  not  only 
to  train  the  greatest  possible  number  of  commanders  and 
crews  for  their  work,  but  to  restore  the  highest  possible 
confidence. 

The  importance  of  this  last  objective  is  no  doubt  paramount. 
The  casualties  suffered  by  the  enemy's  pirate  fleet  during 
h.st  winter  and  the  spring  caused  much  talk,  and  had  pro- 
voked many  and  specific  denials.  But  there  was  no  getting 
over  the  list  of  150  commanders,  dead,  imprisoned,  or 
interned.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  restore  the  moral 
of  a  much  shaken  service.  It  is  this  which  explains  why, 
with  so  many  mere  boats  out,  so  far  fewer  risks  had  been 
taken.  Had  U-boat  moral  been  what  it  should  have  been, 
the  great  campaign,  for  which  Scheer  has  evidently  made 
himself  responsible,  would  have  begun  earlier.  We  do  not 
know  for  certain  that  the  Leinster  and  Hirano  Maru  murders 
and  the-attack  on  the  Ticonderoga  even  now  mark  its  actual 
beginning.  But  that,  assuming  the  German  plans  to  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been  laid  down,  a  new  edition  of  ruthless- 
ness — or,  rather,  an  extension  of  it  on  a  scale  hitherto  not 
conceived — is  about  to  be  made,  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
submarine  is,  at  last,  to  come  into  its  own.  It  really  does 
look  as  if  the  new  men  at  the  German  Admiralty  supposed 
that  von  Holtzendorff  had  failed,  not  because  he  had  claimed 
moro  for  the  submarine  than  it  could  do,  but  because  he 
had  not  seen  to  it  that  all  the  submarine  could  do  was  done. 
If  this  interpretation  of  German  intimations  is  correct,  it 
would  seem  as  if,  failing  success  in  keepi-ng  the  American 
armies  out  of  France,  the  U-boat  was  now  to  be  used  to 
secure  their  starvation,  once  thev  are  in. 

Nor  can  anyone  of  sense  doubt  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
that  must  result  should  the  submarine  once  more  reach  the 
level  of  success  that  it  attained  in  April  last  year,  and  be 
able  to  maintain  its  success  at  that  level  for  even  a  very  few 
months.  For,  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  into  supposing, 
wonderful  as  the  American  shipbuilding  effort  has  been, 
that  the  means  of  communication  at  sea,  now  available  to 
the  Allies,  can  lon^  survive  the  strain  to  which  they  were 
exposed. last  year.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  start 
in  October,  1918,  with  a  far  smaller  fund  of  tonnage  than 
we  possessed  when  ruthlessness  began  in  February,  1917. 
We  have  got  accustomed  to  complacent  views  on  this  matter, 
partly  because  the  rate  of  loss  has  steadily  declined,  partly 
because  the  rate  of  shipbuilding  has  sensibly  increased.  But 
it  is  surely  obvious,  if  the  enemy's  means  of  destruction  can 
suddenly  be  multiplied,  not  by  two  or  three,  but  by  six  or 
seven,  and  if,  as  suddenly,  those  who  operate  these  means 
can  be  induced  to  act  in  a  more  courageous,  if  not  in  an 
actuallv  reckless  way,  that  the  entire  situ"ation  may  be 
changed  even  more  rapidly  and  more  dramatically  than  it 
was  changed  in  the  spring  eighteen  months  ago.  How  should 
this  affect  our  attitude  towards  the  proposed  armistice? 

I  have  dwelt,  with  some  insistence,  on  the  military  aspect 
of  this  matter  because  it  is  only  when  we  have  fully  realised 
what  the  enemy  believes  is  within  his  power  that  we  shall 
be  armed  to  meet  him  at  the  council  table.  What  the  enemy 
desires  is  exactly  what  he  has  asked  for.  He  assures  us 
that  he  agrees  to  the  principles  which  we  desire  to  see  applied 
in  the  re-settlement  of  Europe.  He  protests  that  his  govern- 
ment is  no  longer  military,  but  civilian.  He  implores  us  to 
believe  that,  in  these  circumstances,  we  can  safely  stay  our 
arms  and  begin  with  him  those  discussions  that  are  to  result 
in  the  peace  that  all  desire.  To  this  seeming  innocent  invita- 
tion Mr.  Wilson  has  responded  not,  as  the  American  Press 
observes,  with  a  reply,  but  with  inquiry.  Are  the  fourteen 
points  accepted  as  terms  of  peace,  and  not  as  principles 
open  to  discussion  ?  Will  the  enemy  undertake  to  evacuate 
the, invaded  territories  as  a  condition  of  the  a,rmistice  ? 
Has  the  Government  of  Germany  reconstituted  itself  in 
accord  with  the  fifteenth  point  ?  Is  it,  that  is  to  say,  no 
longer  the  Government  of  the  Kaiser,  but  tjie  Government 
of  the  German  people  ?  To  some  of  us  it  i#as  a  matter  of 
extreme  astonishment  that  President  Wilson  should  have 
insisted  on  the  eyacuation  point  without  mentioning  the 
renunciation*of  the  submarine  campaign.  For  it  was  the 
submarine,  and  not  either  the  rape  of  Belgium  or  the  devasta- 
tion of  France,  that  brought  America  into  the  war.  It  was 
difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  say  why  that  which  had  made 
.America  a  belligerent  should  not  be  the  first  matter  on  which 
she  should  seek  satisfaction. 

A  New  Constitution   Needed 

The  explanation  of  the  President's  silence  on  this  point 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  following  considerations.  Of 
the   three    points   Mr.    Wilson   raises    one  is    fundamental. 


The  Central  Powers  have  shown  their  Government  to  be  bereft 
of  all  sense  of  honour.  With  such  a  Government  neither  America 
nor  the  Allies  can  have  any  dealing.  Such  was  Mr.  Wilson's 
fifteenth  point.  Erzberger  replies — and  Erzberger  is  a 
Secretary  of  State  ! — that  General  Stein  has  been  dismissed, 
and  that  militarism  is  therefore  dead.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  Erzberger  is  appointed  by  Prince  Max, 
and  Prince  Max  appointed  by  the  Kaiser,  and  that  the  whole 
non-military  Government  of  tq-day  could  be  replaced  by 
one  seven  times  worse  than  the  first.  There  can  be  no 
fundamental  change  in  the  German  Government  without  funda- 
mental change  in  the  German  constitution. 

Further,  it .  is  possible  that  he  omitted  to  mention  the 
evacuation  of  the  sea  by  submarines  simply  because  so  much  is 
involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the  land  evacuation  as  to  make 
an  additional  condition  unnecessary.  For,  observe,  the  other 
two  points  were  conditions  of  peace.  The  evacuation  is  a 
condition  of  the  armistice.  Before  an  armistice  can  come 
into  existence,  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  granted  must 
be  settled,  not  by  Governments  and  statesmen,  but  by  the 
commanders  of  the  forces  engaged.  Assuming,  then,  that 
Germany  acknowledged  her  willingness  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  evacuation  as  the  condition  of  an  armistice,  it  would 
be  for  Marshal  Foch  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
land  war,  and  for  the  Allied  Naval  Command,  who  have 
control  of  the  sea  position,  to  define  the  technical  condi- 
tions which  Germany  would  have  to  observe,  while  the 
evacuation  was  in  process  of  accomplishment. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  German  Army  will  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  France  and  Belgium  with  guns  and  munitions 
and  their  whole  military  apparatus  ;  it  is  equally  incon- 
ceivable that  a  cessation  of  arms  at  s<;a  can  be  held  to  have 
commenced  until  every  submarine  had  been  retired.  Evacua- 
tion on  land,  then,  could  have  only  one  meaning,  to  wit 
the  virtual  disarmament  of  the  German  Army.  Now,  the 
sea  equivalent  of  this  would  be  not  only  the  retirement  of 
the  submarine  from  the  present  hunting  grounds.  •  For 
they  would  be  available  to  strike  at  any  chosen  moment. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  incontinently  surrendered  into 
Allied  hands.  If  the  case  for  limiting  evacuation  to  the 
personnel  of  the  German  Army  is  unanswerable,  the  case 
for  the  elimination  of  the  submarine,  as  a  possible  ftiture 
German  weapon,  is  irresistible. 

But  here  a  further  point  must  be  made.  The  purpose 
of  the  evacuation  is  not  merely  to  assuage  the  wounded 
pride  of  outraged  Belgium  and  France,  but  to  bring  instant 
relief  to  the  tortured  and  enslaved  inhabitants  of  the  unhappy 
districts  over  which  the  enemy  has  tyrannised  so  long. 
Similarly,  the  evacuation  of  the  sea  is  necessary,  not  only 
so  that  the  conscience  of  mankind  shall  no  longer  be  outraged 
by  such  horrors  as  the  Leinster  and  Hirano  Maru  murders, 
but.  that  the  straitened  populations  of  Italy  and  France 
shall  forthwith  enjoy  the  benefits  of  sea  communications, 
now  cruelly  reduced  by  submarine  action.  These  reductions 
must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made  good.  Not  only  must  the 
submarines  be  surrendered  ;  all  German  shipping  must-  be 
instantly  put  into  Allied  service. 

The  German  submarine  has  destroyed  over  ten  million 
tons  of  non-belligerent  merchant  shipping  in  the  last  four 
vears.  It  is  this  shipping  which,  to  use  a  hackneyed  phrase, 
has  made  the  modern  comity  of  nations  what  it  is.  It  is 
shipping  which  has  created  the  wealth,  the  tastes,  the 
standard  of  life  of  every  civilised  country.  Whether  any 
particular  ship  belonged  to  England,  Germany,  France,  or 
Norway,  -was  really  immaterial.  WTiatever  the  ownership 
might  be,  the  ship  was  in  the  world's  service.  To  destroy 
shipping  indiscriminately,  then,  without  just  excuse,  regard- 
less of  the  laws  of  ^ar — to  the  making  of  which  Germany 
was  just  as  sacredly  a  partner  as  in  the  creation  of  the  instru- 
ments that  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  Belgium — action  of 
this  kind  was  public  treason,  not  only  to  the  moral  standards 
of  the  world,  but  to  its  prosperity,  its  comfort,  even  to  its 
power  to  meet  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

Full  reparation  is,  unfortunately,  not  within  her  power. 
In  August,  1914,  Germany  and  Austria  possessed  between 
them  something  over  six  million  tons  of  merchant  shipping, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  only  coast-wise  or  river 
shipping.  Of  this,  the  Alhes  have  captured  two  and  a  half 
million  tons,  and  have  in  the  operations  of  war  destroyed 
perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  tons  besides.  There 
are  in  neutral  ports — Spain,  Holland,  and  elsewhere — a  few 
more  hundred  thousand  tons,  leaving  perhaps  two  and  a 
half  million  tons  in  German  and  Austrian  harbours.  Neither 
:  country  can  have  addtrtl  greatly  to  this  during  the  war. 
If  the  enemy  were  to  surrender  the  whole  of  his  existing  tonnage 
to  the  Allies  he  itould  not  be  making  gdod  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  wanton  damage  he  had  done. 

Arthur  Pollen. 
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Flying  Sailors:    By  Herman  Whitaker 


MOST  folks,  soldiers  or  civilians,  wax  a  bit 
nervous  toward  the  end  of  the  passage  "from 
America  to  England  or  France  ;  a  general 
feeling  that  was  well  expressed  by  a  young 
Scotswoman  on  our  boat  when  reproached  by 
a  fellow  countryman,  the  bath  steward,,  for  her  cowardice  in 
refusing  the  morning  tub  :  "Ye  can  think  what  ye  will — 
I  simply  refuse  to  be  torpedoed  in  iny  bath  !  " 

It  goes  without  saying,  then,  that  two  things  are  etched 
with  acid  sharpness  on  the  memories  of  all  transatlantic 
travellers.  First  the  grim  snake  forms  of  the  destroyer 
convoy  zigzagging  through  sea  mists  ahead  ;  next  the  sea- 
planes booming  like  giant  wasps  out  from  the  land  to  guard 
the  last  dangerous  lap  of  the  journey.  But  of  the  million  and 
a  half  of  souls  who  watched  the  latter  during  the  past  year, 
how  many  knew,  and  of  the  few  who  knew  how  many  realised 
the  enormous  travail  in  mental  and  physical  labour  that  lies 
behind  the  easy  grace  of  those  flights  ? 

1  had  seen  them  myself,  poised  like  golden  insects  in  the 
tawnv  African  sunshine  between  the  smiling  seas  and  deep  blue 
skies  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bui  though  I  had  even  flown 
with  them  repeatedly  on  convoy  patrols,  not  till  I  stood  the 
other  day  "on  the  concrete"  of  our  largest  English  station,- 
did  I  realise  in  full  the  size  ancj  efflciency  of  the  organisation 
behind  the  American  Naval  Aviation  Service. 

Take  a  look  with  me  at  one  of  a  score  of  stations  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  scattered  with  a  free  hand  up  and  dovra  the 
coasts  of  Ireland,  Italy,  England  and  France.  This  .single 
station  has  a  personnel  of  over  a  thousand  men  representing 
every  skilled  craft ;  all  at  work  in  a  veritable  hive  of  industry. 
Its  camouflaged  hangars,  each  hundreds  of  feet  deep  and  wide, 
run  continuously  along  the  concrete  which,  in  turn,  lays  its 
hundreds  of  feet  of  width  between  them  and  the  water.  All 
were  crammed  with  seaplanes  and  Liberty  flying  boats. 
The  latter  are  really  enormous,  yet  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
their  parts  give  easy  gracefid  hnes  that  take  from  their  size. 

One  by  one  they  slid  down  the  runways,  floated  oi^  their 
trucks,  shot  out  on  the  wide  estuary,  then,  as  the  motors 
warmed  to  the  work,  lifted  in  low  flight. 

After  they  disappeared  I  headed  into  the  pilots'  room 
where  history  is  to  be  learned  in  the  making'.  One  had  only 
to  listen  to  find  out  just  why  "  Bill  crumpled  his  left  wing 
yesterday  ;  "  or  how  "  Tom  came  to  take  his  famous  nose 
dive  into  the  estuary  mud."  I  egged  the  boy  who  happened 
to  be  sitting  next  to  me  to  talk  about  the- others. 

"  Zeppehns  ?"  he  repeated  my  question.  "  Yes,  we  run  into 
them  now  and  then — but  not  if  they  see  us  first,  They  are 
scared  to  death  of  a  seaplane,  run  screaming  for  help  the 
moment  they  spot  us.  Though  you  cannot  blame  them." 
He  made  the  charitable  addition  :  "  It  is  really  no  fun  being 
burned  to  death  between  the  sea  and  the  sun.  Usually  a 
Hun  destroyer  answers  their  screams.  But  if  they  happen 
to  be  well  out  from  their  base,  we  give  them  a  run  for  their 
money." 

Equally  dramatic,  though  more  one  sided  are  the  brushes 
with  U-boats.  In  this  the  seaplane  excels,  for  an  expanse 
double  that  of  a  destroyer  look  out  opens  to  the  aviator's 
vision  Also,  he  can  see  the  U-boat  below  water — if  not 
down  too  deep.  Time  is  also  a  vital  factor ;  time  to 
overtake  the  U-bbat  after  it  is  sighted ;  and  swift  as  is 
the  destroyer,  the  swiftest  thing  afloat,  it  moves  like  a  tortoise 
compared  with  the  swoop  of  a  plane.  But  to  continue  the 
boy's  story. 

"  We  see  more  U-boats  than  Zeps.  A  good  many  were 
reported  off  this  sector  last  month,  some  of  which  we  engaged 
with  two  probable  sinkings.  The  last  one  happened  to  be 
mine,  so  I  can  give  it  to  you  straight;  We  were  on  convoy 
duty  that  morning.  The  weather  was  lovely.  Flecks  of 
mist  draped  the  water  in  successive  curtains  like  the  flies  of 
a  giant  theatre  seen  from  above.  But  up  where  we  flew 
golden  sunshine  flooded  the  world  between  sun  and  sea. 
Perhaps  Fritz  had  come  up  to  get  a  smell  of  that  beautiful 
morning.  Anyway,  we  saw  him  down  between  two  mist 
curtains,  slowly  steaming  along  the  surface.  At  the  sight  of 
us  he  dived,  but  his  periscope  was  still  showing  when  we 
swooped  down  and  dropped  a  bomb  from  five  hundred  feet. 
Though  it  was  not  a  direct  hit,  the  explosion  wrecked  him 
internally  so  that  he  had  to  come  up — unfortunate^  for  him — 
under  the  bows  of  a  destroyer  that  waltzed  right  over  hmi." 

Life  at  this  station  also  carries  a  liberal  seasoning  of  those 
misadventures  which  are  easier  to  read  about  than  to  endure. 
Rescues  are  usually  effected  by  surface  craft,  but  have  been 
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effected  on  one  or  two  occasions  by  other  flying  boats.  When 
a  small  battle  plane  of  ours  crashed  off  the  coast  of  France 
the  seaplane  consort  it  was  guardiTig  nose-dived  four  thou'^and 
feet  and  picked  the  pilot  out  of  the  water.  On  another 
occasion  four  men  stood  for  nine  hours  on  the  tail  of  a  slowly 
sinking  plane  and  were  up  to  their  necks  in  water  when  found 
by  two  flying  boats.  By  spUtting  the  crew,  they  succeeding 
in  rising  and,  albeit  like  gorged  fish  hawks,  still  flew  back 
to  their  base. 

Carrier  pigeons  are  carried,  of  course,  to  bring  back  word 
of  disaster.  But  they  must  not  be  fed  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  trip.  Otherwise  they  will  not  fly  home — as  one 
aviator  found  to  his  cost—  when  sent  out  with  a  pair  of  birds 
that  had  full  crops.  On"  was  killed  by  the  fall.  When 
released,  the  other  merely  circled  andahghtedon  a  wing  cip  be- 
yond his  reach.  Language  had  no  effect  on  the  recalcitrant  and 
when,  the  aviator  threw  something  at  it  his  aim  was  too  good. 
He  knocked  the  poor  bird  off  into  the  water.  Though  he 
picked  it  up,  it  was  too  badly  hurt  to  fly,  and  he  and  it  floated 
four  days^and  nights  before  they  were  picked  up. 

Another  instance  surpasses  the  wildest  melodrama  After 
crashing,  the  plane  took  fire  and  burned  down  untU 
only  a  wing  tip  was  left  floating  on  the  water.  It  would 
only  hold  up  two  persons,  so  the  third  man  had  to  swim  around 
while  his  fellows  rested.  By  the  time  they  were  rescued 
six  hours  later — a  hungry  pigeon  having  done  its  duty — each 
of  the  three  had  put  in  two  good  hours'  swimming  practice. 

A  still  more  interesting  story  comes  from  a  more  southerly 
station  where  American  Naval  aviators  are  training  and 
fighting  side- by  side  with  veteran  English  pilots. 

"  We  had  been  ordered  to  carry  out  a  reconnaissance  and 
hostile  aircraft  patrol.  It  was  a  perfect  morning  for  the  work, 
visibility  good,  wind  light,  clouds  floating  ten  thousand  feet 
high.  Our  three  machines  started  at  ncjon  and  were  joined 
later  by  two  others  ;  whereafter  we  flew  over  to  the  enemy 
coast,  so  close  in  that  we  could  see  squat  houses  and  fat  bellied 
windmills  shaking  their  long  grev  arms  behind  a  line  of 
breakers  that  rofled  up  a  golden  beach.  After  we  had  flown 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  squadron  leader  had  to 
plane  down  to  the  water  to  repair  a  broken  petrol  pipe,  and 
while  we  circled  above  him,  five  Gerrrian  planes  came  flying 
out  from  the  land  on  a  course  that  would  soon  bring  them 
upon  us. 

"  We  could  not,  of  course,  leave  our  comrade  down  on  the 
water.  Returning,  we  circled  above  him  till  the  enemy 
plucked  up  courage  for  a  second  attack,  but  ran  away  again. 
After  a  third  unsuccessful  attempt,  we  saw  a  small  scout 
plane  fly  off  at  top  speed — undoubtedly  to  bring  reinforce- 
ments— for  as  we  gave  chase  to  his  comrades  for  the  fourth 
time,  we  saw  the  .scout  returning  with  ten  more  German 
planes.  It  was  now  fifteen  to  four  of  us,  and  feeling  secure 
in  their  numbers,  they  now  met  us  .squarely.  Four  rose  to 
our  level,  about  fifteen  hundred  feet,  on  the  port  side.  Five 
swung  to  starboard.  The  others  passed  beneath  shooting 
up  at  us  from  below. 

"  In  a  very  few  seconds  the  air  was  blue  with  tracer  smoke. 
I  concentrated  on  the  four  to  port.  There  wasn't  much  time 
to  look  around,  but  as  my, glance  moved  with  the  passing 

planes,  I  saw  out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye  Lieutenant  C in 

a  stooping  posture  as  though  he  were  reaching  for  something, 
his  head  resting  on  the  second  pilot's  seat.  As  I  had  seen 
him  do  it  before,  I  thought  nothing  of  it  until,  looking  again, 
I  saw  that  his  head  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

"  From  that  moment  I  have  no  clear  idea  of  our  man- 
oeuvring ;  only  know  that  we  made  a  running  fight  of  it 
surrounded  by  seven  Hun  planes  that  had  cut  us  off  from  our 
friends.  Seven  to  one  ?  And  they  were  not  trying  to  keep 
awa\  from  us  either  ;  would  sail  right  in  and  turn  loose  a 
burst  of  fire  at  a  hundred  yards.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  we 
carried  on  for  ten  miles  and  finally  drove  them  off — not  a 
bit  too  soon,  for  our  port  engine  wtis  popping  badly. 
While  the  petrol  pipe  was  being  repaired,  I  attended  to 
Lieutenant  G— .  His  heart  was  stUl  beating  feebly,  but 
though  we  flew  swiftly  home  at  once,  the  case  was  hopeless. 
He  died  that  night." 

Hope! ess  >  Surgically,  but  not  spiritually.  The  man  had 
fought  his  fight  bravely  and  passed  out  leaving  behind  him 
an  inspiring  example.  As  one  English  aviator  put  it  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother  the  night  before  he  was  killed  :  "  Of  what  value, 
after  all,  is  forty  years  of  hfe  more  or  less  in  this  disordered 
scheme  of  things  ?  The  longest  life  is  but  as  the  flitting  of 
a  bat  across  the  firehght ;  a  flash  in  the  pan  of  Eternity. 
Here    we    live    splendidly — while    it    lasts." 
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Chasing   the   U-Boat 


FERRETS  OF  THE  SEA 

Submarine  Chasers  at  lull  speed 


A   BRITISH   SUBMARINE 

An  ofBcer  finding  his  position  by  a  sextant. 


A  ROUGH  DAY  IN  THE  NORTH  SEA 

Typical   weather  encountered  in   the  hunt  for  the  enemy 
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The  Gallipoli  Campaign 

By   HENRY    MORGENTHAU 

The   Value  to   Turkey  of  Bulgarian   Aid 

TT/'ITH  a  glance  at  the  way  in  which  a  British  statesman  was  responsible  for  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria, 

rr   Mr.  Morgenthau  relates  in  this  part  of  his  story  the  inner  history  of  Bulgarian  participation  in 

the   war,   and    shows   that    Ferdinand    was    desirous    of   selling    his    country   to  the   highest   bidder. 


THE  failure  of  the  Allied  Fleet  at  the  Dardanelles 
did  not  definitely  settle  the  fate  of  Constanti- 
nople. Naturally  the  Turks  and  the  Germans 
felt  immensely  reheved  when  the  fleet  sailed 
away.  But  they  were  by  no  means  entirely- 
easy  in  their  mind.  The  most  direct  road  to  the  anrient 
capital  still  remained  available  to  their  enemies.    '    ' 

In  early  Septemter,  1915,  one  of  the  most  influential 
Germans  in  the  city  gave  me  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
prevailing  military  situation.  He  summed  up  tlie  whole 
matter  in  the  single  phrase  : 

"We  cannot  hold  the  Dardanelles  without  the  military 
support   of   Bulgaria." 

This  meant,  of  course,  that,  unless  Bulgaria  adopted  the 
cause  of  Turkey  and  the  Central  Empires,  tlje  Gallipoli 
expedition  would  succeed,  Constantinople  would  fall,  the 
Turkish  Empire  would  collapse,  Russia  would  be  recreated 
;is  an  economic  and  military  power,  and  the  war,  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  period,  would  terminate  in  a  victory  for  the 
Entente.  Not  improbably  the  real  neutrality  of  Bulgaria 
would  have  had  the  same  result.  It  is  thus  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  September  and  October  of  1915  the 
Bulgarian  Government  held  the  duration  of  the  war  in  its^ 
hands. 

This  fact  is  of  such  pre-eminent  importance  that  I  can 
hardly  emphasise  it  too  strongly.  1  suggest  that  my  readers 
take  down  the  map  of  a  part  of  the  world  with  which  they 
are  not  very  familiar — that  of  the  Balkan  States,  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  All  that  remains  of 
Etiropean  Turkey  is  a  small  irregular  area  stretching  perhaps 
one  hundred  miles  west  of  Constantinople.  The  nation 
whose  land  is  contiguous  everywhere  to  Turkey  is  Bulgaria. 
The  main  railroad  line  to. Western  Europe  starts  at  Con- 
stantinople and  runs  through  Bulgaria,  by  way  of  Adrianc'iple, 
Phillipopolis,  and  Sofia.  At  that  time  Bulgaria  could  create 
an  army  of  500,000  well-trained,  completely  organised  troops. 
Should  these  once  start  marching  towards  Constantinople, 
there  was  practically  nothing  to  bar  their  way.  Turkey 
had  a  considerable  army,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  then  finding 
plenty  of  employriient  repelling  the  Allied  forces  at  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus.  With 
Bulgaria  hostile,  Turkey  could  obtain  neither  troops  nor 
munitions  from  Germany.  Turkey  would  have  been  Com- 
pletely isolated,  and,  under  the  pounding  of  Bulgaria,  would 
have  disappeared  as  a  military  force,  and  as  a  European 
State,  in  one  very  brief  campaign. 

I  wish  to  direct  particular  attention  to  this  railroad,  for 
it  was,  after  all,  the  main  strategic  prize  for  which  Germany 
was  contending.  After  leaving  Sofia  it  crosses  North- 
Eastern  Serbia,  the  most  important  stations  being  at  Nish 
and  Belgrade.  From  the  latter  point  it  crosses  the  River 
Save  and  later  the  River  Danube,  and  thence  pursues  its 
course  to  Budapest  and  Vienna,  and  thence  to  Berlin. 
Practically  all  the  military  operations  that  took  place  in  the 
Balkans  in  1915-16  had  for  their  ultimate  object  the  posses- 
sion of  this  road.  Once  holding  this  line  Turkey  and  Ger- 
many would  no  longer  be  separated  ;  economicallv  and 
militarily  they  would  become  a  unit.  The  Dardanelles,  as 
I  have  described,  was  the  link  that  connected  Russia  with 
her  Allies  ;  with  this  passage  closed  Russia's  collapse  rapidly 
followed.  The'  valley  of  the  Morava  and  the  Maritza,  in 
which  this  railroad  is  laid,  constituted  for  Turkey  a  kind  of 
waterless  Dardanelles.  In  her  possession  it  gave  her  access 
to  her  Allies  ;  in  the  possession  of  her  enemies,  the  Ottoman 
Empire  would  go  to  pieces.  Only  the  accession  of  Bulgaria 
to  the  Teutonic  cause  could  give  the  Turks  and  Germans 
this  advantage.  As  soon  as  Bulgaria  entered,  that  section 
of  the  railroad  extending  to  the  Serbian  frontier  would  at 
once  become  available.  If  Bulgaria  joined  the  Central 
Powers  as  an  active  participant,  the  conquest  of  Serbia 
would  inevitably  follow,  and  this  would  give  the  link  extending 
from  Nish  to  Belgrade  to  the  Teutonic  powers.  Thus  the 
Bulgarian  alliance  would  make  Constantinople  a  suburb  of 
Berlin,  place  all  the  resources  of  the  Krupps  at  the  disposal 


of  the  Turkish  Army,  make  inevitable  the  failure  of  the 
Allied  attack  on  Gallipoli,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
Oriental -Empire  which  had  been  for  thirty  years  the  main;: 
spring  of  German  policy. 

It  is  thus  apparent  what  my  German  friend  meant,  when, 
in  early  September  he  said  that,  "without  Bulgaria  we 
cannot  hold  the  Dardanelles."  Everybody  sees  this  so 
clearly  now  that  there  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  Germany 
had  arranged  this  Bulgarian  alliance  before  the  outbreak  of 
war.  On  this  point  I  have  no  information.  That  the  Bul- 
garian king  and  the  Kaiser  may  have  arranged  this  co-opera- 
tion in  advance  is  not  unlikely.  But  we  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  believing  that  this  settled  the  matter  for  the 
experiences  of  the  last  few  years  shows  us  that  treaties  are 
not  always  lived  up  to.  Whether  there  was  an  under- 
standing or  not,  I  know  that  the  Turkish  officials  and  the 
Germans  by  no  means  regarded  it  as  settled  that  Bulgaria 
would  take  their  side. 

The  Bulgarian  Exodus  from  Turkey 

I  had  my  first  personal  contact  with  the  Bulgarian  negotia- 
tions in  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  I  was  informed  that 
M.  Koloucheff,  the  Bulgarian  Minister,  had  notified  Robert 
College  that  the  Bulgarian  students  could  not  remain  in 
Constantinople  until  the  end  of  the  college  year,  but  would 
have  to  return  home-  by  June  5th.  The  College  for  Women 
had  also  received  word  that  all  the  Bulgarian  girls  must 
return  at  the  same  time.  Both  tlitese  American  institutions 
had  many  Bulgarian  students,  in  most  cases  splendid  repre- 
sentatives of  their  country;  it  is  through  these  colleges, 
indeed,  that  the  distant  United  States  and  Bulgaria  had 
established  such  friendly  relations.  J3ut  they  had  never 
had  such  an  experience  before.  ^ 

Everybody  was  discussing  the  meaning  of  this  move.  It 
seemed  quite  apparent.  The  chief  topic  of  conversation  at 
that  time  was  Bulgaria.  Would  she  enter  the  war  ?  If  so, 
on  which  side  would  she  cast  her  fortunes  ?  One  day  it 
was  reported  that  she  would  join  the  Entente  ;  the  next 
day  that  she  had  decided  to  ally  herself  with  the  Centra! 
Powers.  The  prevailing  belief  was  that  she  was  actively 
bargaining  with  both  sides  and  looking  for  the  highest  terms. 
Should  Bulgaria  go  with  the  Entente,  however,  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  have  any  Bulgarian  subjects  marooned  in 
Turkey.  As  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  American  colleges 
usually  came  from  important  Bulgarian  families — one  of 
them  was  the  daughter  of  General  Ivanoff,  who  led  the 
Bulgarian  armies  in  the  Balkan  Wars — the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment might  naturally  have  a  particular  interest  in  their 
safetj^ 

The  conclusion  reached  by  most  people  was  that  Bulgaria 
had  decided  to  take  the  side  of  the  Entente.  The  news 
rapidh'  spread  throughout  Constantinople.  The  Turks  were 
particularly  impregsed.  Dr.  Patrick,  President  of  Con- 
stantinople College,'  arranged  a  special  hurried  commence- 
ment for  her  Bulgarian  students  whicli  I  attended.  It  was 
a  sad  occasion,  more  like  a  funeral  than  the  festivity  that 
usually  took  place.  J  found  the  Bulgarian  girls  almost  in 
a  hysterical  state  ;  they  all  believed  that  war  was  coming 
immediately,  and  that  they  were  being  bundled  home  merely 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  Turks. 
My  sympathies  were  so  aroused  that  we  brought  them  down 
to  the  American  Embassy,  where  we  all  spent  a  delightful 
evening.  After  dinner  the  girls  dried  their  eyes  and  enter- 
tained us  by  singing  many  of  their  beautiful  Bulgarian  songs, 
and  what  had  started  as  a  mournful  day  thus  had  a  happy 
ending.     Next  morning  the  girls  all  left  for  Bulgaria. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  Bulgarian  Minister  told  me 
that  the  Government  had  summoned  the  students  home 
merely  for  political  effect.  There  was  no  immediate  likeli- 
hood of  war,  he  said.  .  But  Bulgaria  wished  Germany  and 
Turkey  to  understand  that  there  was  still  a  chance  tliat 
she  might  join  the  Entente.  Bulgaria,  as  all  of  us  suspected, 
was  apparently  on  .the  auction  block.     The  one  fixed  fact  in 
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the  Bulgarian  position  was  the  determination  to  have  Mace- 
donia. Everything,  said  Koloucheff,  depended  upon  that. 
His  conversations  reflected  the  general  Bulgarian  view  that 
Bulgaria  had  fairly  won  this  territory  in  the  first  Balkan  War, 
that  the  Powers  had  unjustly  permitted  her  to  be  deprived 
of  it,  that  it  was  Bulgarian  by  race,  language,  and  tradition, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  permanent  peace  in  the  Balkans 
until  it  was  returned  to  its  rightful  possessors.  But  Bulgaria 
insisted  on  more  than  a  promise,  to  be  redeemed  after  the 
war  was  over  ;  she  demanded  immediate  occupation.  Once 
-Macedonia  were  turned  over  to  Bulgaria,  she  would  join 
her  forces  to  those  of  the  Entente.  There  were  two  great 
prizes  in  the  game  then  being  played  in  the  Balkans  ;  one 
was  Macedonia,  which  Bulgaria  must  have,  and  the  other 
Constantinople,  which  Russia  was  determined  to  get.  Bul- 
garia was  entirely  willing  that  Russia  should  have  Con- 
stantinople if  she  herself  could  obtain  Macedonia. 

I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  Bulgarian  (ieneral 
Staff  had  plans  all  completed  for  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
and  that  they  had  shown  these  plans  to  the  Entente.  Their 
programme  called  for  a  Bulgarian  army  of  300,000  men 
advancing  upon  Constantinople  twenty-three  days  from  the 
time  the  signal  to  start  should  be  given  ;  but  promises  of 
Macedonia  would  not  suffice — they  must  have  possession. 

Bulgaria  recognised  the  difficulties  of  the  Allied  position. 
She  did  not  believe  that  Serbia  and  Greece  would  voluntarily 
surrender  Macedonia,  nor  did  she  believe  that  the  Allies 
would  dare  to  take  this  coimtry  away  from  them  by  force. 
In  that  event,  she  thought  that  there  was  a  danger  that 
Serbia  might  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bulgaria  would  object  if  Serbia  received 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Macedonia — she  felt  that  an  enlarged  Serbia  would  be  a 
constant  menace  to  her,  and  hence  a  future  menace  to  peace 
in  the  Balkans. 

One  of  the  best-informed  men  in  Turkey^was  Paul  Wcitz, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  Weitz  was 
more  than  a  journalist ;  he  had  spent  thirty  years  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  he  was  the  confidant  and  adviser  of 
the  German  pmbassy.  His  duties  there  were  really  semi- 
diplomatic.  Weitz  had  really  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
agencies  in  the  German  penetration  of  Turke\'.  I 
had  several  talks  with  Weitz  about  Bulgaria  during 
those  critical  August  and  early  September  days.  He  said 
many  times  that  it  was  not  at  all  certain  that  she  would 
join  her  forces  with  Germany.  Yet  on  September  7th  Weitz 
came  to  me  with  important  news.  The  situation  had  changed 
over-night.  Baron  Neurath,  the  Counseiller  of  the  German 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  had  gone  to  Sofia,  and,  as  a 
result  of  his  visit,  an  agreement  had  been  signed  that  would 
make  Bulgaria  Germany's  ally. 

Germany,  said  Weitz,  had  won  over  Bulgaria  by  doing 
something  which  the  Entente  had  not  been  able  and  willing 
to  do.  It  had  secured  her  the  immediate  possession  of  a  . 
piece  of  coveted  territory.  Serbia  had  refused  to  give 
Bulgaria  immediate  possession  of  Macedonia  ;  Turkey,  on- 
the  other  hand,  had  now  surrendered  a  piece  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  amoxint  of  land  in  question,  it  is  true,  was. 
apparently  insignificant,  yet  it  had  great  strategic  advantages 
and  represented  a  genuine  sacrifice  by  Turkey.  The  Maritza 
River,  a  few  miles  north  of  Enos,  bends  to  the  east,  to  the 
north,  and  then  to  the  west  again,  creating  a  block  of  terri- 
torv,  with  an  area  of  nearly  1,000  square  miles,  including 
the  important  cities  of  Demotica,  Kara-Agatch,  and  half  of 
Adrianople.  Wliat  makes  this  land  particularly  important 
is  that  it  contains  about  fifty  miles  of  the  railroad  which 
runs  from  Dedeagatch  to  Sofia.  All  this  railroad — that  is, 
except  this  fifty  miles — is  laid  in  Bulgarian  territory.,  this 
short  strip,  extending  through-  Turkey,  cuts  Bulgaria's 
communications  with  the  Mediterranean.  Naturally  Bul- 
garia yearned  for  this  strip  of  land  ;  and  Turkey  now  ha.nded 
it  over  to  her.  Besides  the  railroad,  Bulgaria  obtained 
that  part  of  Adrianopk  which  lay  west  of  the  Maritza  River. 
In  addition  of  course,  Bulgaria  was  to  receive  Macedonia 
as  soon  as  that  province  could  be  occupied  by  Bulgaria 
and  her  allies. 

I  vividly  remember  the  exultation  of  Weitz  when  this 
agreement  was  signed. 

"It's  all -settled,"  he  told  me.  "Bulgaria  has  decided 
to  join  us.     It  was  all  arranged  last  night  at  Sofia." 

The  Turks  also  were  greatly  relieved.  For  the  first -time 
they  saw  the  way  out  of  tlieir  troubles.  The  Bulgarian 
arrangement,  Enver  told  me,  had  taken  a  tremendous  weight 
off  their  -minds. 

"  We  Turks  are  entitled  to  the  credit,"  he  said,  "  of  bringmg 
Bulgaria  in  on  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers.  She  would 
never  have  come  to  our  assistance  if  we  iiadn't  given  her 
that   slice  of  land.     By   surrendering  it   immediately,   and 


not  waiting  till  the  end  of  the  war,  we  showed  our  good 
faith.  It  was  very  hard  for  us  to  do  it,  of  course,  especially 
to  give  up  part  of  the  city  of  Adrianople,  but  it  was  worth 
the  price.  We  really  surrendered  this  territory  in  exchange 
for  Constantinople,  for,  if  Bulgaria  had  not  come  in  on  our 
side,  we  would  have  lost  this  city.  Just  think  how  enor- 
mously we  have  improved  our  position.  We  have  had  to 
keep  more  than  200,000  men  at  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  to 
protect  us  against  any  possible  attack  from  that  quarter. 
We  can  now  transfer  all  these  troops  to  the  Gallipoli  pienin- 
sula,  and  thus  make  it  absolutely  impossible  that  the  Allies' 
expedition  can  succeed.  We  are  also  greatly  hampered  at 
the  Dardanelles  by  the  lack  of  ammunition.  But  Bulgaria, 
Austria,  and  Germany  are  to  make  a  joint  attack  on  Serbia, 
and  will  completely  control  that  country  in  a  few  weeks. 
So  we  shall  have  a  direct  railroad  line  from  Constantinople 
into  Austria  and  Germany,  and  can  get  all  the  war  supplies 
which  we  need.  With  Bulgaria  on  our  side  no  attack  can 
be  made  on  Constantinople  from  the  north — we  have  created 
an  impregnable  bulwark  against  Russia.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  situation  has  caused  us  great  anxiety.  We  were 
afraid  that  Greece  and  Bulgaria  would  join  hands,  and  that 
would  also  bring  in  Rumania.  Then  Turkey  would  have 
been  lost  ;  they  would  have  had  us  between  a  pair  of' pincers. 
We  gave  up  that  piece  of  land  because  we  saw  that  that 
was  the  way  to  win  the  war." 

Effects  of  the  Dardanelles  Defeat 

The  outcome  justified  Enver's  prophecies  in  almost  every 
detail.  Three  months  after  Bulgaria  accepted  the  Teutonic 
bribe,  the  Entente  admitted  defeat,  and  withdrew  its  forces 
from  the  Dardanelles,  and  with  this  withdrawal,  Russia, 
the  country  which,  properly  organised  and  supplied, 
might  have  brought  the  Allies  a  speedy  triumph,  disap- 
peared as  a  vital  factor  in  the  war.  When  the  British 
and  French  withdrew  from  Gallipoli  they  turned  adrift  this 
huge  hulk  of  a  country  to  flounder  to  anarchy,  dissolution, 
and  ruin.. 

The  Germans  celebrated  this  great  triumph  in  a  way  that 
was  characte'ristically  Teutonic.  In  their  minds,  January 
17th,  1916,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great  dates  in  the  war. 
There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Constantinople  for  the  first 
Balkan  express — or,  as  the  Germans  called  it,  the  Balkanzug — 
was  due  to  arrive  that  afternoon  !  The  railroad  station  was 
decorated  with  flags  and  flowers,  and  the  whole  German 
and  Austrian  population  of  Constantinople,  including  the 
Embassy  staffs,  assembled  to  welcome  the  incoming  train. 
As  it  finally  rolled  into  the  station,  thousands  of  "hochs" 
went  up  from  as  many  raucous  throats. 

Since  that   January  17th,   1916,  the  Balkanzug  has  run 
regularly    from    Berlin    to    Constantinople.     The    Germans 
believe  that  it  is  as  permanent  a  feature  of  the  new  Germanic 
Empire  as  the  line  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg. 
(7"o  be  continued) 

Note. — Since  Mr.  Morgenthau's  story  was  written,  the 
march  of  events  has  destroyed  German  belief  in  the  pertnanency 
of  the  Balkanzug  as  an  accessory  to  the  German  Empire. 
Having  joined  in  the  overrunning  of  Serbia,  Bulgaria  was 
able  to  ensure  the  clear  through  line  from  Berlin  to  Constan- 
tinople ihat  Germany  desired,  and  to  hold  the  lines  from  Lake 
Doiran  to  the  north  of  Monastir,  until  General  Franchet 
d'Esperey  launched  his  offensive  with  the  Allied  forces  based 
on  Salonika,  early  in  this  autumn  of  1918.  The'  Serbian 
Army  led  the  offensive,  in  conjunction  with  French  troops, 
striking  from  the  north  and  east  of  Monas  ir,  and  breaking 
the  first  defensive  line  held  by  the  Bulgarian  armies.  As  soon 
as  the  retreat  in  this  portion  of  the  line  had  begun,  British  arui 
Greek  troops,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Doiran,  moved  forward, 
and  the  retreat  became  general  along  the  whole  line,  while  masses 
of  prisoners  were  captured.  On  the  left,  the.  Serbian  and  French 
troops  successivelv  took  Veles  and  Usknb,  thrusting' a  wedge 
in  to  northward  that  divided  the  eastern  and  western  ha  ves 
of  the  Bulgarian  forces,  and  cut  the  western  forces  totally  from 
their  bases.  The  downfall  of  the  Bulgarian  Army  was  com- 
plete, and  toward  the  end  of  September  a  new  Bulgarian 
Government,  leith  Malinoff,  a  pro-Entente  statesman,  asked  for 
an  armistice  in  order  that  terms  of  peace  might  be  discussed. 
General  D'Esperev  offered  only  unconditional  surrender  as  the 
price  of  peace,  and  this  xvas  accepted  on  September  yith,  when 
Bulgaria  went  out  of  the  war.  At  this  present  time  of  writing, 
the  Serbian  troops,  advancing  against  the  thin  screen  of  Austrian 
and  German  troops  left  in  Serbia,  have  captured  and  advanced 
beyond  Nish,  and  the  Balkanzug  now  runs  only  between  Berlin 
and  Belgrade,  on  the  A  ustro-Serbian  frontier.  With  the  breaking 
of  this  line  of  communication,  the  cause  for  which  Bulgaria 
it>as  bought  as  an  adherent  In'  the  Central  T^owers  ceases  to  exist. 
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Our  Arabian  Allies 


ARABS   AT    WORK 

Making   Bricks  (or   Camp  Construction 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  study  of  theforces  at  commcmd 
»f  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz  was  written  before  the  recent 
fidvance  took  place,  and  the  suggestion  that  Arab  troops 
should  get  astride  of .  the  railway  between  Medina  and 
Damascus  has  since  been  carried  into  effect.  The  article 
itself  is  an  illuminating  study  of  Arab  character  and 
tendencies,  written  frdtn  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

CERTAIN  officers  occupying  quarters  in  Beersheba, 
immediately  after  the  capture  by  our  troops,  had 
their  attention  drawn  to  an  artistic  effort, 
obviously  that  of  a  German  officer,  on  the  wall  of 
the  tenement.  It  depicted  in  the  lines  of  that 
gross  caricature,  at  which  the  Hun  is  an  adept,  a  series  of 
figures  on  the  march  who  were  apparently  intended  to 
portray  an  Australian,  an  Indian,  an  Algerian,  an  Annamege, 
and  a  Bedouin,  and  it  was  subscribed  "The  Army  of 
Civilisation," 

The  irony  of  this  little  sketch  js  a  symptom  of  the  acute 
sense  possessed  by  our 
enemy  that  whatever 
his  prestige  in  Europe, 
outside  it.  in  those  con- 
tinents which  hold  the 
future  heritage  of  the 
dominant  races  his  im- 
portance is  practically  nil. 
And  one  of  the  greatest 
disappointments  he  has 
had  to  endure  is,  after 
successfully  placing  his 
foot  on  1;he  neck  of 
Turkey,  and  imagining 
that  he  had  thereby 
secured  the  gate  of  the 
teeming  East,  to  find 
the  long  dead  and  for- 
gotten Arab  race  rising 
out  of  the  dust  to  thwart 
him.  For,  at  best,  he 
hoped  now  to  conquer 
both  Egypt  and  India — 
at  least,  he  expected  to 
consolidate  his  power  as 
far  as  Bagdad,  and  render 
the  Red  Sea  intolerable 
as  a  thoroughfare  of  our 
commerce.  But,  thanks 
to  a  policy  initiated  long 
before  the  war  by  a  master 
mind  which  foresaw  the 
necessity  of  a  counter- 
mine to  the  German 
diplomatic  triumphs  of 
Constantinople,  the  Arab 
had  by  the  time  the  war 
broke  out,  practically  de- 
cided to  throw  off  a  yoke 
which   had    always    been 


light,  and   to  join   hands  with  the  Power  that  had  always 
been  the  best  friend  of  Islam. 

The  benefit  we  have  derived  from  this  alliance  has  been 
important  and  cheaply  bought.  The  Red  Sea  has  been  a 
perfectly  safe  highway,  the  expeditions  to  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia  have  been  greatly  facilitated,  and,  above  all. 
the  sentiment  of  Mohammedan  India  has  been  kept  whole- 
some and  loyal.  To  those  who  carp  against  extravagant 
war  expenditure  it  might  be  added  that  all  this  has  been 
achieved  for  a  sum  considerably  less  than  a  single  day  of  the 
country's  general  expenditure  on  the  war. 

Take  the  military  operations.  Their  campaigning  is 
unaccountably  timorous  and  tentative.  There  seemingly  at 
their  mercy  lies  the  last  Turkish  stronghold  in  Arabia,  the 
city  of  Medina,  with  its  hungry  and  diseased  garrison  depen- 
dent on  a  railway  which  is  equally  at  their  mercy.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  urged  that  this  would  be  a  formidable  operation 
for  which  the  Arab  levies  are  neither  fit  nor  armed.  Let  it 
be  granted.     Why,  in  that  case,  should  they  not  get  astride 

the  railway  in  some 
strategic  position,  and 
finally  put  an  end  to  aU 
communication  between 
Medina  and  Damascus  ? 
The  whole  Arab  forces  are 
free  to  operate  on  the  com- 
munications of  the  enemy, 
and  yet  not  even  this  seem- 
ingly simple  objective  has 
•been  achieved.* 

The  Arab  is  no  coward. 
When  the  initiative  and 
the  leadership  is  forth- 
coming he  is  capable  of 
the  most  amazing  exploits, 
and  will'  face  superior 
forces  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable courage.  The 
story,  of  the  capture  of 
Akaba,  when  it  comes  to 
be  written,  will  be  an 
instance  of  this ;  and 
there  are  others.  But 
whence  came  the  initia- 
tive that  inspired  and 
carried  through  these 
exploits  ?  Did  it  come, 
for  instance,  from  that 
dignified  sheik  in  khaki 
with  the  crossed  sword 
and  scabbard  on  his 
shoulder,  and  with  all  the 
airs  of  a  field-marshal  ? 
Alas,  no.  You  will  pro- 
bably find  on  inquiry  that 
this  Arab  general,  though 


TWO  COLONISTS 
These  Hen  are  now  acting  as  Officers  in   tlie  Arabian  Army 


•  Tiiis  was  written  before 
General  Allenby's  advance 
nortiiward. 
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lie  did  hold  the  rank  of  second-Heutenant  in  the  Turkish,  pot  find  it  ?  But,  unfortunately,  the  region  in  which  they 
Army,  is,  militarily  speaking,  only  a  creature  of  mushroom  would  conduct  their  experiments  is  likely  to  be  surrounded 
growth;  and  entirely  ornamental.  "Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  but  by  neighbours  who  are  watching  them  with  critical  and 
the  initiative  of  all  these  exploits  came-from  an  infidel  ally  covetous  eves.  We  cannot  afford  to  permit  experiments  in 
•of  the  Faithful.  '  "       Greater  Arabia.     Neither  will  it  be  fa'ir  to  the  various  peoples 

There   is   a  grim  desolate   tract  of  country  over  which  to      other  than  Arab  who  dwell  side  by  side  with  them  over  the 
operate,    and    things   do   not  become  any  easier   with    the      country,  after 'being  delivered  from  the  Turks,  to  be  handed 
ad\-ance  to  the  north.     True,  the  country  when  you  get  to      over  to  a  race  which  has  yet  to  learn  how  to  rule. 
A„  I  ^  -  It  comes  to  this, 

then  :  that  the 
Arab  alliance  sad- 
dles us  with  a  new 
•  and  heavy  respon- 
sibility. Having 
expelled  the  devil 
from  the  wasted 
body,  it  lies  with 
t  us  so  to  reanimate 
the  soul  of.the  new 
nation  as  to  fore- 
stall the  return  of 
that  devil,  and 
others  worse  than 
he.  Federation  is 
the  probable  solu- 
tion ;  but  it  must 
be  a  federation 
with  a  strong  cen- 
tral authority  t« 
control  the  work- 
ing and  curb  the 
jealousies  of  the 
different  States. 
And  there  is  the 
crux  of  the  prob- 
lem. Hovr  to  find 
a  man  or  body 
of  men  both  pos- 
sessed  of  the 
requisite      ability 


Amman  begins  to 
be  more  hospitable 
in  character,  and 
j^there  are  Arab 
tribes  about  who 
are  not  unsympa- 
thetic ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the 
cause  of  the  Turk 
is  'espoused  here- 
about b\-  levies  of 
Kurds,  who  have 
indeed  been  pur- 
posely for  some 
time  settled  in  this 
disaffected  region 
on  account  of  their 
loyalty.  The  Kurd 
is  usually  a  tougher 
fighter  than  the 
Arab,  and  he  has 
got  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  future 
redistribution  of 
dominion.  He 
must  certainly  be 
induced  to  with- 
draw from  Greater 
Arabia  when  the 
Arab  starts  ruling 
it. 

Unfortunatelv. 


A  GROUP  OF  DISTINGUISHED  ARABS 
Emir  Faical,  General  Dfaalar^  Dacha,  and  their  Stall. 


the  Arab  character  is  not  of  the.  type'  from  which  genius  and  acceptable  to  the  whole  of  the  Arab  world?  All  Arabs 
easily  springs,  nor  has  the  art  of  government  ever  been  have  this  thought  in  their  mind.  Distrust  of  us  and  distrust 
understood  by  them.  They  have  always  been  either  too  of  each  other,  and  the  consequent  uncertainties  of  the  future, 
high  in  their  ideals  or  too  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  private  is  indeed  what  accounts  for  much  of  the  inertia  and  hesitation 
interests  to  study  it,  and  are  still  the  same.  As  a  people, 
they  have  many  attractive  qualities,  but  none  of  those  that 
are  usually  possessed  by  leaders  of  men.  there  is  the 
aristocratic  type ;  his  'dignity  is  splendid,  his  manners  charm- 
ing, his  tongue 
of  silver.  But 
these  graces  are 
not  as  they  woul(J 
be  in  a  European 
race,  a  throw-back 
to  an  ancestry  of 
heroes.  They 
merely  illustrate 
the  fact  that  this 
stately  gentleman 
is  one  of  the  chosen 
of  Allah.  He  is  far 
too  superior  a  per- 
son to  dream  of 
being  troubled 
with  the  daily 
irksome  stress 
of  human  affairs. 
Then  there  is  the 
literary  type:, the 
man  who  has  read 
and  is,  more  than 
anyone,  conscious 
of  the  true  great- 
ness of  the  Arab 
race,  but  for  that 
very  reason  is 
more  aloof  than 
the  other,  and  his 
education  is  for 
practical  purposes 
useless. 


A  TYPICAL  ARABIAN  SCENE 
The  Camp  in  the  Palm  Groves  at  Akaba. 


of  the  revolt.     The  most  enlightened  men  of  the  Arab  race 

are   only   too   well    aware   of  this,  and  realise  the   danger. 

A  sheik,  in  the  course  of  an  address  to   a  body   of  troops 

under  training,  used   the    following    words : 

O  sons  of  Kah- 
ta'n,  you  must 
rise  like  one  man 
without  distinc- 
tion of  religion  or' 
belief,  that  you 
may  in  your 
joint  efforts  and 
brotherly  unio» 
obtain  the  reali- 
sation of  your 
high  and  noble 
aims.  Do  not  let 
the  difference  of 
religion  be  a. 
stumbling  block 
on  the  road  that 
leads  to  your 
highest  wishes. 
Before  erery- 
thing  we  are 
Arabs.  Children 
of  Arabia,  what- 
ever your  rehgi- 
ous  beliei  may 
be,  you  are 
Arabs.  Do  not 
impair  your 
cause.  The  .\rab 
revolt  will  fail 
unless  you  throw 
aside  the  ways  of 
ignorance. 

Well,  this  g(joc!  old 
sheik  is  aware  of 


the  now   smouldering  fires  of    fanaticism  and  mountains  of 

The    Arabs,    in    fact,    present   the   pathetic   picture  ofl  a  prejudice    that    lie  between   the  Arabs  and  their  ambition, 

cultured  race  fallen,  and  yet  trying  to  keep  up  appearances.  Now   doubts   and  questions  are  beginning    to    take   shape 

Their  substance  lost,  through  tlie  brutal  domination  to  which  and    it    is    time    they    were    dealt    with.      Not    yet    have 

thev  have  had  to  submit,  they  cling  yet  to  the  faded  flower,  we   got  anywhere  near  to   the  great   heart    of   the   nation. 

A  few  generations  of  freedom'  will,  no  doubt,  ^et  this  right  ;  And  it  is  only  when  we  have  done  so  that  we  shall  be  able 

and  if  they  could  be  left  like  a  South  American  republic  to  to  show  to  the  Hun,  in  making  the  Arab  our  ally,  that  we 

worry  out  their  own  salvation,  who  can  say  that  they  would  backed  a  better  horse  than  he  did.  C.  T.  A.  H. 
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A  Revival  of  Paganism:  By  M.  A.  Czaplicka 


IT  is. being  more  and  more  universally  recognised,  under 
the  searchlight  of  the  Great  War,  that  religion — I  mean 
in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word — is  a  factor  of  life  "which 
calls  for  readjustment,  if  in  the  future  it  is  to  satisfy  ■ 
those  cravings  of  human  nature  which  it  apparently 
met  in  pre-war  time. 

Those  who  regard  religion  as  co-ordinate  with  education, 
art,  industry,  and  similar  spheres  of  activities,  aiming  at 
bringing  large  groups  of  people  sharing  similar  interests  under 
general  rules  would  like  to  bring  the  idea  of  reconstruction 
to  religion  as  well.  Others,  for  whom  this  term  means  the 
most  private  and  confidential  desires  and  humiliations  of 
soul,  would  prefer  to  avoid  discussing  in  public  church 
reorganisation  in  the  same  way  as  trade  union  reorganisa- 
tion, and  divide  off  from  the  big  established  religious  institu- 
tions into  smaller  organisations  wherein  they  think  they  can 
find  more  privacy.  On  the  whole,  the  religious  movement 
which  is  taking  place  dm^ing  the  present  war  is  characterised 
by  this  :  that  it  is  not  new  ideas  or  dogmas  that  are  sought 
for,  but  a  new  form  of  life  wherein  religion  would  play  a 
larger  part. 

Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  observe  the  families  of 
men  killed  at  the  front  would  probably  be  amazed  at  the 
number  of  cases  where  spiHtHalism,  or  an  erttempt  at  com- 
municating with  the  dead,  has  been  resorted  to. .  It  is  to 
be  questioned  whether  this  spiritualistic  state  of  mind  is  a 
religious  one,  i.e.,  whether  the  communication  of  the  spirit  can 
take  the  place  of  prayers,  and  the  belief  in  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  the  dead  can  satisfy  the  necessity  of  the  belief  in 
God.  According  to  official  psychology  •'  such  a  thing  is 
inadmissible,  but  in  practice  it  is  only  too  true  that  people 
endowed  with  some  amount  of  imagination,  great  passion, 
small  capacity  of  reasoning,  and  still  smaller  will-power, 
do  not  find  any  room  for  other  comfort  when  once  they  fall 
a  prey  to  spiritualistic  practices.  The  book  which  played 
such  an  enormous  r61e  in  the  spiritualistic  revival  in  this 
country — it  need  scai"cely  be  said  that  its  title  is  Raymond* , 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge — according  to  the  author's  intention 
was  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  a  Bible  for  "all  bereaved 
persons,"  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  serves  as  a  text-book  for 
all  attracted  to  such  kind  of  comfort.  And  it  is  often  doubted 
whether  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  more  sincere  when  he  says  "  I 
am  a  student  of  the  subject,  and  a  student  often  undertakes 
detailed  labour  of  a  special  kind,"  or  when  he  says  "Some 
may  get  it  (this  peaceful  comfort)  from  the  consolations  of 
religion,  some  from  the  testimony  of  trusted  people,  while 
some  may  find  it  necessary  to  have  first-hand  experience  of 
their  own  for  a  time."      {Raymond,   pages   342-3.) 

Out  of  the  mass  of  literature  written  about,  against,  or  for, 
Raymond,  two  book's  especially  are  noticeable  as  the  expres- 
sion of  two  opinions  contrary  to  one  another,  but  both 
strongly  opposed  to  Raymondism,  by  which  name  must  be 
understood  epidemics  of  spiritualism  excluding  all  the  other 
forms  of  religious  beliefs  and  practices.  These  two  books,  stand- 
ing at  opposite  poles,  and  both  bringing  a  remedy  for  those 
whom  there  is  still  hope  to  save,  are  :  Immortality,  an  Essay 
in  Discovery  co-ordinating  Scientific,  Psychical,  and  Biblical 
Research,  by  Canon  Streeter,  A.  Clutton-Brock,  C.  W.  Emmett, 
and  othersf  ;  and  The  Question  :  "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again?"  A  brief  history  and  examination  of  Modern 
Spiritualism,  by  Edward  Clodd.J 

Immortality  is  a  perfect  expression  of  .the  most  profound, 
scholarly,  and  earnest  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England  of 
to-day.  It  will  be  read  with  real  appreciation  by  all  people 
with  creed  and  scholarship  of  whatever  belief,  and  will  dis- 
perse such  doubts  as  may  arise  in.  an  educated  Christian 
mind  whose  beliefs  are  disquieted  by  spiritualistic  or  other 
mental  adventures.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  this 
book  will  be  known  to  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  read 
or  only  heard  of  Raymond,  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  some  dishonest  medium,  and  who  live  in  the  kind  of 
nervous  ecstasy  which  does  not  qualify  them  for  urgent 
medical  assistance,  and  yet  cuts  them  off  from  the  normal 
and  healthy  life  of  community. 

Mr.  Edward  Clodd's  book  is  not  addressed  to  students 
of  psychic  research,  who  take  spiritualistic  experiences  as 
materials  for  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  various  stages  of  development.     Nor  will  philo- 

*  Raymond,  or  Life  and  Death,  with   Examples  of  the  Evidence  for 
Survival  of  Memory  and  Affection  after  Death.     Methuen.     1916. 
t  Macmillan,  1917. 
Grant  Richards,  1917 


sophers  busy  with  research  on  "immortality"  be  pleased 
with  Mr.  Clodd's  conclusive  remarks,  "there  has  been  .  .  . 
no  advance  in  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  existence  in 
any  after  life,  from  the  dawn  of  thought  to  the  present  day." 
{301).  He  addresses  primarily  those  people  for  whom  spiritual- 
ism is  not  a  subject  of  study,  but  a  belief  and  passion.  The  title 
Mr.  Clodd  has  chosen,  or  the  second  part  of  it,  is  so  overwhelm- 
ingly large  that  one  feels  almost  discouraged  from  looking  into 
it.  Surely,  Mr.  Clodd  did  not  want  to  settle  in  this  work  the 
enormous  and  hopelessly  complicated  question  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  !  Though  all  know  he  is  inclined  to  answer  it 
in  the  negative,  his  opinion  is  expressed  in  a  more  moderate 
way.  He  writes,  on  page  301  :  "To  Job's  question,  'If  a 
man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ? ',  science  can  answer  neither 
'yes'  nor  'no.'  " 

Spiritualism  as  Magic 

Yet  it  is  not  Job's  question  which  forms  the  subject  of 
this  book,  and  it  seems  that  a  sub-title  "Is  Spiritualism  a 
Modern  Revival  of  Paganism,"  would,  if  less  festhetic  (?) 
be  more  accurate.  For  it  is  the  history  and  examination  of 
modern  spiritualism,  and  a  skilful  analogy  between  its  prac- 
tices arid  magic  as  found  among  the  existing  primitive  races 
which  forms  the  main  contents  and  value  of  Mr.  Edward 
Clodd's  most  interesting  book.  He  deals  with  the  various 
phenomena  of  spiritualism,  such  as  clairvoyance,  crystal- 
gazing,  telepathy,  and  with  the  well-known  mediums. 

Except  for  these  particulars  which  are  open  to  questions 
still  debatable,  the  book  answers  its  purpose.  It  is  acces- 
sible to  a  large  public.  It  is  rich  in  ethnological  data  showing 
that  the  magical  rites  of  the  Patagonians,  Fijians,  or  North 
American  Indians  have  revived  in  a  similar  form  in  Mrs. 
Piper's  and  others'  seances.  Thus  the  classics  of  ethnology 
as  "Primitive  Culture"  or  "The  Golden  Bough"  are  used  by 
the  author  as  "antiseptics' to  Spiritualism." 

Since  Mr.  Clodd  does  me  the  honour  of  quoting  my  experi- 
ences of  the  shamanistic  rites  (witnessed  in  Northern  Siberia 
— piage  194),  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that,  but  for  the  differ- 
ence in  climate,  implements,  and  habitat,  the  Samoyed 
shamanistic  religious  ceremony  was  strikingly  like  a 
spiritualistic  seance  which  I  have  witnessed  in  this 
country.  In  the  first  case,  the  spirits  of  ancestors  were 
called  upon  to  deliver  the  clan  from  leprosy  and  the  dry 
winds  ;  in  the  second,  the  dead  relative  was  called  upon 
to  deliver  one  or  two  people  of  his  family  from  the  moral 
pain  of  separation  and  loneliness.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
witness  in  England  a  Spiritualistic  seance  aiming  at  some 
material  advantage  assuming  the  medium  is  honest  ;  but, 
then,  if  the  Samoyeds  lived  undei;  the  care  of  a  well-organised 
State,  protecting  them  from' epidemics  and  climatic  disasters, 
perhaps  their  seances  would  also  be  of  a  merely  moral 
character. 

The  contents  of  the  book  would  gain  if  more  spiritualistic 
experiences  were  analysed,  because,  on  the  whole,  the  author 
is  more  familiar  with  the  practices  as  found  In  the  Childhood 
of  Mankind,  than  with  those  which  can  be  considered  as 
'  survivals  or  reversions  to  the  state  of  mind  familiar  to  the 
Stone  Age  ancestors  of  European  nations.  Such  analysis 
would  add  to  the  success  of  the  book  among  those  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  spiritualistic  life  of  Western  Europe, 
since  the  tendency  of  the  author  is  obviously  to  reach  these 
people. 

As  regards  the  utilitarian  side  of  the  book,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  method  of  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  is  not  too 
surgical,  too  brusque,  for  those  who,  after  all,  in  most  cases 
come  to  Spiritualism  through  some  mental  shock,  and  there- 
fore need  to  be  treated  with  sympathy  and  delicacy.  Still,, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  such  a  book-  ought  to  be 
written.  For  people  brought  up  on  false  assumptions  that 
thp  civilised  races  are  made  of  a  clay  and  soul  of  a  higher 
quality,  the  mere  fact  of  their  most  intimate  experiences 
being  compared  with  the  heathen  practices  of  uncivilised 
savages  comes  as  a  disagreeable  shock.  For  others,  in 
whose  mind  a  belief  in  the  immortality  of  soul  is  deeply 
rooted,  it  might  be  not  altogether  successful  to  oppose  their 
spiritualistic  idiosyncrasies  lay  upsetting  their  belief  in  a 
different  and  more  fundamental  category. 

The  Question  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  widely — perhaps  even 
more  widely  than  Mr.  Edward  Clodd's  other  books.  One 
can  only  hope  that  the  nufnber  of  those  whom  he  guides  to 
reason  .and  tranquillity  will  be  greater  than  those  whom 
he  merely  vexes  and  hurts. 
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Life  and  Letters  ^  J.  C  Squire 


Dickens's  Friends 

ONE  of  the  fattest  and  fullest  books  of  the  year 
is  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Ley's  The  Dickens  Circle,  "just 
published  (at  a  guinea)  by  Chapman  &  Hall. 
Mr.  Ley  has  tabulated  about  a  hundred  of  Charles 
Dickens's  friends  and,  taking  them  individually 
or  in  groups,  brought  together  from  memoirs  and  letters 
a  great  pudding  of  information  about  his  hero's  relations 
with  them.  I  have  enjoyed  the  |30ok.  It  is  about  a  writer 
who,  to  my  taste,  could  be' less  easily  spared  than  all  sub- 
sequent novelists  put  together.  And  it  is  the  sort  of  book 
which  demonstrates  what  interesting  literary  works  may  be 
produced  by  men  who  altogether  lack  the  gift  of  writing. 
****** 

Mr.  Ley  resembles  many  compilers  of  literary  memoirs, 
and  most  "students  of  Dickens"  in  that  almost  his  sole 
literary  gift  is  a  mastery  of  the  cliche.  At  the  very  outset, 
when  one  finds  the  sentence  "If  it  be  true  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  Man,  it  is  equally  true  that  men  most 
reveal  themselves  in  their  relations  with  men,"  one  knows 
that  all  the  other  old  sticks  will  parade  across  the  scene. 
They  do,  and  one  greets  each  with  a  cheer.  "My  difficulty 
has  been  to  decide  what  to  omit,"  "Of  the  books  I  have  con- 
sulted, I  could  not  possibly  give  a  complete  list.  Their 
name  is  Legion "  :  thus  proceeds  the  preface.  And  the 
opening  sentence  of  the  book  proper  is  :  "  There  is  no  surer 
test  of  a  man's  character  than  to  ask,  "  Who  are  his  friends  ?  " 
Mr.  Ley  is  the  sort  of  devotee  who  continually  refers  to 
Dickens  as  "Boz"  ;  on  the  strength  of  that  alone  one  could 
be  certain  that  he  would,  when  occasion  arose,  remark, 
" 'Tis  true,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true";  that  he  would  say, 
"  It  must  have  been  a  red-letter  day  for  tlje  obscure  young 
newspaper  reporter  on  which  he  learned  that  his  first  book 
was  to  be  illustrated  by  the  great  George  Cruikshank,"  and 
that  he  would  speak  of  death  as  the  passage  into  the  Great 
Beyond.  And  so  he  does.  It  is  as  well  to  make  this  clear 
lest  in  recommending  this  book  to  the  leisured  reader  I  be 
supposed  to  imply  that  its  author  is  another  Walter  Pater. 
But  though  Mr.  Ley  is  not  an  artist  in  words,  it  does  not 
matter.  His  labour  has  been  mostly  research,  and  its  pro- 
ducts are  mainly  quotations  and  anecdotes.  He  has  col- 
lected them  in  such  number  that  the  publishers  are  justified 
in  claiming  that  his  is  the  most  informative  book  of  the 
kind  since  Forster's  Life. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  read  the  book  straight  through. 
If  you  do  you  may  get  tired  of  the  Dickens  Circle.  Nobody 
could  justly  call  it  a  Vicious  Circle  ;  but  a  hundred  accounts 
of  the  beginnings  and  developments  of  friendships  taken  in 
sequence  are  apt  to  seem  a  little  monotonous.  Besides, 
there  is  no  chronological  or  other  order  which  demands 
consecutive  reading.  As  a  book  to  "dip  into,"  with  or 
without  a  preliminary  reference  to  the  index,  it  is  delightful. 
You  get  an  immense  number  of  extracts  from  Dickens's 
letters,  many  stories,  many  portraits  of  "  Eminent  Vic- 
torians," mostly  of  the  not-quite-great  kind,  and  an  unsys- 
tematic but  very  illuminating  picture  of  London  in  the 
'forties.  You  also  get  the  charrriing  oddments  dear  to  that 
superficial  antiquary  who  lives  in  most  of  us.  For  instance, 
Dickens,  P'orster  and  Harrison  Ainsworth  used  to  go  rides  : 

On  througli   .Vcton's  narrow  High  Street,   with  its  quaint 
raised     pavement     and     ancient     red-tiled     houses,     past 
"Fordrush"       Fielding's      last      well-loved      home,,     past 
Ealing's  parks  and  long  village  green,  round  through  orchard- 
bordered   lanes   to  Chiswick,   with  its  countless  memories, 
and  so  by  Shepherd's  Bush  to  Wood  Lane  and  the  Scrubbs, 
home  again. 
The  thought   of  that  sylvan   ride  on  horseback  now  gives 
one  a  shudder.     It  is  all  new  bricks  and  trams  ;    but^  then 
the  Bush  really  was  bushy,  Wood  Lane  was  a  woody  lane, 
and  the  Scrubbs  no  doubt  covered  with  scrub.     There  is  no 
mention  of  a  meal  in  this  passage.     This  is  unusual.  Dickens's 
contemporaries  ate  on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  a  new- 
novel  was  invariably  celebrated  by  a  tremendous  and  up- 
roarious tavern  dinner. 

****** 

One  is  impressed  again  with  the  unparalleled  hold  that 
Dickens  had  upon  his  generation,  a  hold  far  wider  and  firmer 


than  that  of  Walter  Scott  or  of  Pope,  who  commanded  the 
cultured  world  of  his  day  as  Dickens  never  did,  but  whose 
influence  was  confined  to  that  world,  and  was  purely  an 
influence  on  taste.  Before  he  was  thirty,  Dickens  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  English-speaking  world, 
and  years  before  that  he  had  established  friendships  with 
many  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  older  generation.  His 
numbers  were  waited  for  in  the  mining  camps  of  Australia 
more  eagerly  than  letters  from  home  ;  and  he  was  qinly 
just  over  forty  when  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  paid  him  one  of 
the  greatest,  though  not  one  of  the  most  decorous,  com- 
pliments ever  paid  to  an  author.  Dickens  had  been  sum- 
moned to  a  jury,  and  the  judge  said  : 

The  name  of  the  illustrious  Charles  Dickens  has  been  called 
on  the  jury,  but  he  has  not  answered.  If  his  great  Chancery 
suit  had  been  still  going  on  I  certainly  should  have  excused 
him,  but  as  that  is  over  he  might  have  done  us  the  honour 
of  attending  here  that  he  might  have  seen  how  we  went 
on  at  Common,  Law. 

The  whole  of  English-speaking  manhood  was,  in  a  sense, 
his  friend  ;  and  he  had  as  large  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  individuals  as  any  other  man  could  conceivably  have 
had. 

****** 

Mr.  Ley  ropes  them  all  in  from  Samuel  Rogers  to 
Carlyle,  from  Lytton  to  Augustus  Egg,  of  whom  he  says  : 
"In  the  novelist's  home  no  one  was  more  welcome  than 
Egg."  Macready,  Longfellow,  Thackeray,  Browning,  artists, 
actors,  and  politicians — they  are  all  there.  They  met 
Dickens  in  an  atmosphere  of  excessive  geniality  and,  one  js 
bound  to  add,  of  generous  eating  and  drinking.  To  scores 
of  them,  and  of  scores  of  them,  the  emotional  and  open- 
hearted  man  wrote  with  an  effusiveness  that  sometimes 
verges  on  gush.  It  is  possibly  significant  that  numerous 
though  his  friends  were,  they  did  not  include  many  of  the 
reticent  type ;  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Tennyson  chapter 
is  very  short  and  perhaps  symbolical  that  the  name  of 
Matthew  Arnold  does  not  even  appear  in  the  index.  The 
air  of  Dickens  was  a  little  warm  for  some.  He  longs  to 
hold  his  friends  in  his  arms ;  he  tells  one  that  "  I  will  fall 
on  you  with  a  swoop  of  love  in  Paris"  ;  he  is  very  free  with 
"Again  and  again,  and  again,  my  own  true  friend,  God 
bless  you,"  and  "God  bless  you,"  and  "God  bless  him," 
and  "God  bless  her,"  are  phrases  even  more  common  in 
his  letters  than  in  his  works.  ^  talHlllllM 

*  *  *  *  *  *  l»f 


He  was  Tiny  Tim,  with- some  of  the  defects  of  that  noble 
but  rather  wearying  child  ;  all  men  Hked  him  for  his  generosity, 
humanity,  wilhngness  to  work  his  hardest  for  others,  cheer- 
fulness, and  gallantry ;  but  they  reacted  variously  to  his, 
as  some  must  have  felt,  almost  too  opulent  benevolence, 
his  almost  too  jolly  joviality,  his  almost  embarrassing  affec- 
tionateness.  Those  who  like  to  watch  straws  to  see  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing  may  find  a  perfect  straw  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Dickens's  children.  To  name  one's  children 
after  one's  friends  and  the  objects  of  one's  reverence  is  a 
natural  and  excellent  habit.  But  Dickens  overdid  it.  He 
was  not  content  to  do  the  ordinary  thing,  and  his  children 
went  through  Hfe  branded  with  names  like  Alfred  Tennyson 
Dickens,  Walter  Savage  Landor  Dickens,  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton  Dickens,  tokens  at  once  of  his  sentimental  promiscuity 
and  of  his  intemperance  of  expression.  It  is  odd — no,  it  is 
not  odd — that  with  all  this,  all  his  communicativeness  and 
sympathy  and  his  multitude  of  friends,  he  leaves  one  never- 
theless with  the  impressions  that  the  last  intimacies  of  friend- 
ship he  never  experienced.  He  is  the  same  to  hundreds, 
very  easily  ready  to  catch  fire  if  a  sympathetic  spark  showed, 
eager  to  establish  a  contact  of  hearts  with  people  at  first 
meeting.  But  his  friendships,  I  think,  though  they  strength- 
ened with  the  accumulation  of  mutual  mernories,  did  not 
greatly  deepen.  All  that  his  friends  were  likely  to  know 
of  Dickens  they  knew  soon.  That  is  to  say,  they  none  of 
them  thoroughly  knew  him  ;  and  I  have  the  idea  that  he 
did  not  know  himself.  After  reading  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ley's 
long  story  of  correspondences,  collaborations,  and  conviviali- 
ties, after  one  has  seen  Dickens  a  thousand  times  as  a  minis- 
tering angel  inspiring  life-long  gratitude,  one  still  thinks  of 
him  not  as  this  man's  friend  or  as  that  man's  friend,  but 
as  the  friend  of  the  human  race. 
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me  mexTRE   m 

By  W.  J.  Turner 


ON  Tuesday  evening  I  went  to  see  that  "entirely 
new  play,"  The  Female  Hun,  at  the  Lyceum. 
If,  I  thought,  the  play  lives  up  to  the  title,  I 
should  have  an  amusing  evening.  On.  my  way. 
I  speculated  vaguely  on  the  fact  that  though 
we  can  speak  of  the  Frenchman  and  .the  Frenchwoman,  we 
do  not  speak  of  the  Belgian  m;in  and  the  Belgian  woman  ; 
while  such  a  phrase  as  the  female  Belgian  is  felt  instinctively 
to  be  hardly  complimentary.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether 
one  would  talk  like  that  of  a  camel  ;  and  the  average  English- 
man, confronted  with  the  difficult}'  of  referring  to  a  camel 
»f  the  opposite  sex  would  endeavour  to  denote  by  some 
subtle  inflection  of  his  voice  wliat  sort  of  a  camel  hie  meant  ,•* 
^  cruder  mind  might  be  found  carrying  bravely  on  with 
"the  lady  camel,"  but  it  would  be  an  extremely  tactless  and 
unromantic  man  who  in  the  presence  of  the  Ijeast  referred 
to  it  as  "the  female  camel."  This  camel  business  is  doubly 
relevant,  for  oh  my  way  to  The  Female  Hun  1  actually  saw 
a.  camel.  It  is  the  camel  used  in  Chu  Chin  Chow,  and  it 
lires  in  a  stable  not  far  from  Jermyn  Street.  Any  night  it 
may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  garage,  where  it  lives  all  day 
disguised  as  a  horse,  and  progressing  through  the  grey  London 
weather  to  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  where  it  sniffs  sardonically 
at  Mr.  Oscar  Asche's  desert.  It  is  a  painful  thought  to  con- 
template that  thoroughlv  sincere  camel  lending  its  unique 
countenance  to  all  that  flummerj',  having  to  listen  to  those 
Allahs !  and  Wallahs  !  and  pretend  it  believes  them. 
I  would  go  a  long  way  to  see  a  camel,  and  if  Mr.  Oscar  Asche 
wants  Chu  Chin  Chow  to  run  another  two  year's  I  would 
suggest  his  adding  an  elephant,  a  gnu,  an  Xrabian  pig,  and 
a  few  hyenas.  As  for  The  Female  Hun,  I  am  afraid  there  is 
nothing  that  would  make  her  last  two  years,  except,  perhaps, 
a  collection  of  real  Huns.  It  is  an  extremely  dull  play, 
not  bad  enough  to  be  funny,  and  quite  unworthy  of  its  title. 
It  is  not  even  melodramatic  ;  it  is — middle  class.  It  gives 
the  impression  that  the  author  had  attempted  to  tone  down 
the  old  crudities  and  extravagances,  and  write  a  genteel 
melodrama.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Aubrey's 
outburst  in  the  last  act.  Mr.  Aubrey  is  the  old  style  "of 
villain,  and  he  does  his  best  to  get  hissed  and  be  incredible 
and  ridiculous,  but  he  doesn't  get  much  of  a  chance.  Most 
remarkable  is  the  inability  of  Mr.  Walter  Melville,  who  has 
been  writing  this  sort  of  play  for  many  years,  to  construct 
a  better  plot.  The  Female  Hun  is  unmasked  in  the  very 
first  act,  and  what  follows  is  a  series  of  more  or  less  dis- 
connected scenes,  in  none  of  which  is  there  any  attempt  to  build 
up  a  climax  or  get  a  crescendo  of  effect.  One  feels  that  one's 
patriotism  is  expected  to  take  all  the  strain  of  listening,  without 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author ;  and  certainly  the  immense 
audience  present  seemed, quite  willing  to  do  all  that  was 
expected  of  them.  When  the  first  spy  was  arrested,  one  of 
the  stage  hands  asks:  "What  is  to  be  done  with  him?" 
And,  without  hesitation,  a  voice  from  the  audience  shouts  : 
"Burn  him  !"  A  German  officer  exclaims  :  "But  for  these 
accursed  English,  we  would  now  be  masters  of  the  world"  ; 
and  a  woman's  voice  promptly  interjects  :  "Never  !"  This 
is  the  way  to  write  plays,  you  know  !  Get  half  your  dialogue 
from  the  audience  ;  it  will  save  you  .a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  time,  besides  being  more  effective  than  anything  you 
can  do  !  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  one  became 
skilful  in  inventing  suitable  openings  for  the  audience,  the 
whole  plot  should  not  depend  on  the  audience,  and  vary 
from  night  to  night  according  to  its  character.  There  would 
be  some  fun  in  going  to  the  theatre  then,  and  no  play  need 
ever  come  off  until  all  its  possibilities  had  been  thoroughly 
exploited.  As  The  Female  Hun  stands,  most  of  the  fun 
comes  from  the  audience — although  there  are  one  or  two 
bits  of  unconscious  humour  from  the  author.  The  General's 
daughter  is  asked  :  "  Are  you  afraid  ?  "  ;  and  replies  :  "Not 
a  weeny  bit  ! "  The  General,  too,  has  a  taste  for  out-of-the- 
way  expressions  ;  probably  his  head  is  still  full  of  the  Dead- 
wood  Dicks  he  was  educated  on,  for  when  the  Cabinet 
Minister,  Lord  Pilcher,  arrives  at  his  house,  he  addresses 
him  thus;  "Welcome,  Lord  P.,  to  my  humble  dwelhng  ! " 
and  Lord  P.,  whose  speciality  was  probably  Pirates,  replies  : 
"  Pleased  to  meet  you.  Captain  !  "  These  are  the  best  things  ; 
but  another  good  remark  was,  I  think,  tlie  General's,  who, 
when  the  hero  goes  to  rescue  the  heroine,  says  :    "Take  my 


revolver  ;  'tis  not  a  service  weapon,  but  it  may  save  her  ! " 
Lord  P.  has  rushed  from  his  allotment  down  to  the  General's 
countrv  house  because  Haig  has  wired  that  he  would  like 
to  attack  at  dawn,  and  wants  a  strategic  plan.  With  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  an  eraser,  and  a  threej)enny  bit 
(1  couldn't  see  the  exact  implements)  the  strategic  plan  is 
drawn  up,  and  Lord  P.  departs.  After  he  has  gone,  the 
General  paces  up  and  down  his  study  with  anxiety  gnawing 
at  his  breast  bone.  Suddenly  he  hears  a  noise  :  a  faint  rustle. 
What  is  it  !  Silence !  He  returns  to  his  meditations. 
Again  he  hears  it.  There  is  some  one  there.  Who  is  it  ? 
IT    IS    THE    FEMALE    HUN  ! 

Does  he  know  who  she  is  ?     No  !     Who  is  she  ?     She  is 
his  wife.     At  this  point  no  bard  can  resist  breaking  into  song  : 

'Tis  sad  to  see  a  soldier  brave 

Discover  the  bride  he  has  won 
Is  a  dumped  importation  from  over  the  ware. 

In  short,  a  female  Hun.  '■ 

Dragging  her  from  behind  the  curtain  into  the  middle  of 
the  stage,  he  shoots  her,  with  that  disregard  for  the  law  so 
necessarv  in  stage  generals.  It  is  novvhere  stated  what  fee 
the  Female  Hun  was  paid  by  her  Govcrnfnent,  but  she  Nvould 
have  been  dear  at  any  price.  Her  habit  of  hiding  behind 
curtains  and  stealing  papers  when  people  were  about  showed 
an  aptitude  for  doing  the  wrong  thing,  fatal  in  a  spy.  After 
the  heroic  battle  with  the  Female  Hun,  the  General,  whose 
blood  is  now  up,  sends  his  aide-de-camp  to  capture  a  sub- 
marine which  has  abducted  his  niece,  and  is  floating  about  in 
the  sea  near  hishouse.  Withthehelpof  a  serio-comicheutenant, 
the  aide-de-camp  captures  the  submarine,  and  the  war  is  won. 
The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  audience  liked  the 
play,  and  certainly  its  sentiments  were  irreproachable,  and 
its  scenes  varied.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  wonderful 
record-breaking  aeroplane  which  crawls  crab-wise  across  the 
background  at  twehty  miles  an  hour,  or  the  prisoners'  camp 
in  Germany,  d^ended  by  one  line  of  barbed  wire  and  an 
over- fed  sentry  ;  but  one  must  leave  something  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Personally,  while'the  audience  was  enjoying  all  these 
acts  of  valour,  1  found  my  thoughts  returning  to  that  camel 
I  had  seen  making  its  way  through  the  dim  twilight  of  the 
evening.  What  a  strange  life  for  a  beast  to  be  hidden  away 
in  a  small  dark  stable  all  the  day,  and  at  night  to  emerge 
like  a  dream  and  stand  for  a  little  while  before  thousands 
of  faces,  and  then  return  to  the  darkness  of  its  stall,  and 
chew  grass  or  walnut  shells,  or  whatever  it  is  that  a  camel 
is  'provided  with  by  the  Food  Controller.  People  with 
imagination  might  very  easily  find  more  entertainment 
wandering  among  the  "props."  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
than  before  the  curtain.  Imagination  is  not  to  be  expected 
in  a  melodrama  ;  but,  in  fact;  the  greatest  difficulty  the 
dramatist  has  in  writing  any  play  is  to  give  rein  to  the 
imagination,  which  is  absolutely  cramped  and  rendered 
immobile  by  the  dead  litter  of  the  stage's  innumerable  shams 
and  pretences.  A  poet  or  a  novelist  can  summon  up  the 
very  scents  of  Arabia  by  describing  a  camel  travelling  over 
the  desert  ;  but  bring  a  camel  on  to  the  stage,  and  you 
may  get  a  scent,  but  it  will  not  be  of  Arabia  ;  in  fact,  the 
camel  will  probably  seem  a  mere  humped  beast  having  lost 
all  character.  The  stage  is  frightfully  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
ne.xt  to  impossible  to  get  "atmosphere."  When  it  is  got,  it 
is  by  dialogue,  which  in  itself  is  extraordinarily  dry  and 
uncoloured."  There  is  more  "atmosphere."  in  Ibsen  than  in 
all  Maeterlinck  and  Yeats,  though  Ibsen  is  writing  what 
seems  to  be  a  direct  matter-of-fact  prose.  Everybody 
knows  Chesterton'*  description  of  Yeats'  plays,  as  plays, 
in  which  there  is  but  one  hero,  and  his  name  is  Atmosphere'; 
but  this  in  only  true  of  the  plays  when  read.  When  acted 
on  the  stage,  all  atmosphere  fades  away  from  them,  because 
it  has  been  got  by  literary  and  not  by  dramatic  means ;  it 
simply  does  not  carry  across  the  footlights.  The  con.sequence 
is  that  many  of  our  best  young  writers  believe  that  you 
cannot  get  atmosphere  into  a  play,  and  that  confirms  them 
in  their  dislike  of  the  theatre,  the  author  of  The  Female 
Hun  was  not  troubled  by  considerations  of  atmosphere  ;  his 
was  the  simpler  task  of  "producing  a  stirring,  patriotic,  and 
wholesome  plav.  It  had  to  meet  the  average  man's  query 
about  a  play  which  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Montagu,  "  can  it 
be  seen  without  giving  me  any  disease  ? " 
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Rejuvenating  the  Mind 

By  Julius  M.  Price 

The  famous  War  Artist  Correspondent. 


It  does  not  seem  so  long  ago  that  our  best-known  news- 
paper proprietor  committed  himself  to  a  sweeping  statement 
that,  so  far  as  useful  activity  was  concerned,  men  were  too 
old  at  forty.  He  is  himself  an  interesting  example  to  the 
contrary,  for  it  is  now  many  years  since  he  passed  what 
he  considered  to  be  his  grand  climacteric — yet  he  is  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  energy  in  the 
cause  of  the  Allies.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  he  has  what 
I  am  tempted  to  designate  a  highly  "Pelmaniscd"  mind, 
and  so  far  as  men  over  forty  are  concerned  the  raiscn  d'etre 
of  his  existence  is  largety,  as  Voltaire  said,  fciir  enccuragcr 
ies  atitres. 

Naturally,  the  question  arises,  what  is  meant  by  a  "  Pel- 
maniscd"  mind?  In  his  case  unquestionably  it  means 
capacity  for  the  most  intense  concentration  on  the  affair 
of  the  moment  linked  with  a  memory  which  forgets  nothing. 
Such  a  mind  as  this  is  analogous  to  a  fine  vintage  wine  which 
improves  with  keeping.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
trite  remark  that  brains  cannot  be  created  when  they  do  not 
already  exist,  for  it  is  much  more  important  to  realise  that 
the  dullest  child  or  the  most  tired-out  old  man  in  all  reason- 
able probability  possesses  mental  capabilities  which  have  never 
been  exercised.  % 

If  we  take  the  question  of  physical  strength,  we  shall  find 
that  a  man  like  Sandow  was  a  comparative  weakling  in  his 
youth,  but  the  muscles  in  embryo  were  there,  and,  above  all, 
the  determination  to  develop  them  to  the  uttermost.  In 
my  own  observation  a  child  under  pressure  is  too  apt  to 
give  way  to  despair,  and  a  man  over  forty  tco  much  inclined 
to  become  blas^  and  allow  the  poisonous  thought  to  creep 
into  his  mind  that  his  best  days  have  gone  by.  It  is  here 
that  Pelmanism  comes  to  the  rescue.  Taking  the  analogy 
of  physical  strength,  no  one  need  worry  as  to  the  precise 
quality  of  his  brain  or  his  increase  of  years  ;  his  great  ambi- 
tion should  be  te  -exercise,  and  exercise  to  the  limit,  the 
mental  equipment  he  possesses. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiries  I  was  invited  to  make  at  the 
Pelman  Institute  nothing  astonished  me  more  than  the 
testimonials — or,  rather,  human  documents — that  arrived 
by  every  post.  Tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  and,  indeed, 
members  of  every  craft  and  trade  er  profession  have  written 
quite  fascinating  and  oft-times  pathetically  touching  letters 
describing  the  benefits  they  have  derived  from  taking  up 
Pelmanism,  and  these  letters  are  written  with  the  most 
candid  enthusiasm. 

This  coming  in  contact,  as  it  were,  at  first  hand  with  the 
most  diverse  students,  as  I  have  done  by  perusing  many  of 
these  documents,  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  such  well- 
known  men  as  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Sir  Rider  Haggard, 
Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.,  Sir 
A.  QuUler-Couch,  Sir  E.  T.  Cook,  Sir  R.  Baden-Powell, 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Max  Pemberton,  and  a  great  many 
others  of  undoubted  probity  and  perspicacity  giving  their 
public  approval  of  the  Pelman  System  of  training  the  mind 
and  the  memory. 

In  the  course  of  my  Ravels  I  had  already  heard  so  mucn 
of  Pelmanism  that  I  had  actually  decided  to  take  it  up  at 
the  first  opportunity,  when  by  the  long  arm  of  coincidence 
I  received  the  flattering  invitation  to  visit  the  Institution 
myself  and  express  my  opinion  on  its  work  ;  with  the  result 
that  I  was  so  much  impressed  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
enrolling  myself  as  a  student.  I  will  frankly  admit,  there- 
fore, that  I  did  not  pay  my  visit  as  a  sceptic— very  much 
to  the  contrary,  in  fact,  as  during  the  two  and  a  half  years 
I  was  on  the  Italian  front  I  was  constantly  hearing  the 
System  praised  both  by  officers  and  men,  thus  proving  that 
it  had  a  large  following  of  disciples  who  were  determined 
not  to  let  the  enforced  mental  stagnation  brought  about  by 
trench  life  bring  on  complete  atrophy  of  their  brain-power. 

In  the  course  of  a  varied  career  I  have  come  across  many 
clever  men  who  just  missed  being  geniuses.  By  "missing" 
I  mean  that  they  just  managed  to  get  to  a  certain  point 
and  to  achieve  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  then,  as  it 
were,  mysteriously  to  get  no  further.  I  have  often  asked 
myself  what  could  account  for  this.  Why  some  distinguished 
general,  for  instance,  has  failed  lamentably  at  a  critical 
moment  ;  and  in  all  cases  that  have  come  within  my  imme- 
diate knowledge  I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  these  semi-failures— -for  they  were  not  to  be  classed  as 
actual  failures— their  process  of  thought  has  not  been  based 
on  any  logical  principles— it  has  not  been  sufiBciently  drilled. 


so  to  speak,  and  in  consequence  they  have  either  done  the 
wTong  thing  swiftly  or  the  right  thing  too  slowly. 

Following  up  this  train  of  thought,  I  found  myself  wondering 
whether  Pelmanism  would  not  have  lielped  to  correct  this 
weakness  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  cells  of  the  brain, 
much  the  same  as  a  judicious  course  of  dumb-bells  will 
strengthen  the  muscles. 

In  his  innermost  self  there  must  be  many  a  man  who 
knows  that  he  has  displayed  at  times  a  certain  hesitancy 
that  was  difficult  to  explain,  and  which  he  scarcely  ventured 
to  probe  into,  dreading  that  it  ^as.  perchance,  a  sign  that 
the  advancing  years  were  making  themselves  felt,  much  the 
same  as  one  fears  to  consult  a  doctor  when  one  is  assailed 
by  some  subtle  pain  that  may  mean  a  great  deal  or  nothing. 
Pelmanism,  as  I  grasp  it,  fills  the  part  of  the  friendly  doctor, 
but  with  this  difference — the  doctor  keeps  the  knowledge 
from  which  he  has  involved  his  diagnosis  to  himself,  whilst 
Pelmanism  lets  you  into  the  secret  of  yo\ir  failings,  and 
thus  helps  you,  as  it  were,  to  act  as  your  own  physician. 
But  there  is  no  nonsense  about  it,  no  mystery,  nor  is  it  a 
dodge  for  getting  your  fees.  If  you  are  in  earnest,  and  you 
must  be  in  earnest  when  taking  up  Pelmanism,  you  will 
not  be  long  in  discovering  that  Pelmanism  is  just  another 
word  for  scientific  stabilising  the  mind  and  memory,  and 
entails  a  regular,  but  not  at  all  uninteresting,  study  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  issue,  and  that  if  it  is  carried  out  with  serious 
intent  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  develops  self-confidence  in 
young  pieople  and  a  rejuvenation  of  the  mind  in  those  getting 
on  in  years. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  an  investigation  of  the  System 
forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  practical  form  of 
mind  and  memory  training,  of  such  value  to  young  and  old 
alike  that  one  of  these  days  it  appears  certain  a  course  of 
the  applied  principles  of  Pelmanism  will  enter  into  the  curri- 
culum of  every  student's  life  and  influence  him  in  his  career» 


Famous   Men  on   Pelmanism 


Admiral  Lord  Beresford,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O. : 

The  Pelman  Institute,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  does  not 
profess  to  work  miracles.  What  it  "does  profess  to  accom- 
plish is  to  enable  a  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  abilities 
he  already,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  possesses.  The  first 
condition  of  success  is  willingness  to  learn.  The  student 
must  be  prepared  to  do  his  part.  It  is  not  always  an  easy 
part,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  both  that  it  is  always  possible  and 
always  interesting. 

Maior-Gen.  Sir  F.  Maurice,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.: 

I  can  think  of  no  better  method  than  the  Pelman  Course 
either  for  keeping  the  mind  fit  in  times  of  leisure  or  slackness, 
or  for  restoring  mental  vigour  to  a  soldier  whose  mind  has 
become  flabby  from  overstrain  or  physical  weakness,  and 
I  can  recommend  no  better  investment  than  a  Pelman 
Course  to  the  soldier  on  convalescent  leave. 

The  Pelman  System  is  not  cram,  or  trick,  but  a  scientific 
method  of  training  which  has  proved  its  value  to  the  soldier 
in  war,  and  it  would,  I  am  certain,  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
if  it  were  adapted  to  Army  training  generally. 

Sir  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell,  K.C.B.: 

The  Pelman  System,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  it,  appeals  to  me  because  it  deals  with  the 
individual,  and  because  it  offers  to  him  in  a  practical  form 
the  cardinal  steps  to  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
mental  character,  which  is  the  foundation  of  success  in  any 
line  of  life.  And  marty,  if  not  most,  of  these  steps  are  those 
which  have  been  omitted  in  the  average  school  training. 


"Mind  and  Memory"  (in  which  (he  Pelman  Course  is  fully 
described,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  lessons)  will  be  sent  gratis 
and  post  free,  together  with  a  full  reprint  of  Truth's  famous 
Report  on  the  Pelman  System  and  a  form  entitling  readers 
of  Land  &  Water  to  the  complete  Course  for  one-third  less 
than  the  usual  fee,  on  application  to  the  Pelman  Institute, 
39  Pelman   House,   Bloomshury  Street,   London,    W.C.i. 

Overseas  addresses :  46-48  Market  Street,  Melbourne  ; 
15   Toronto  Street,   Toronto;    Club  Arcade,   Durban. 
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Recent  Novels 

IT  is  not  very  long  since  Miss  E.  M.  Delafield  startled 
and  delighted  a  number  of  weary  reviewers  and,  I 
hope,  a  considerable  section  of  the  less  weary  but  no 
more  easily  surprised  novel-reading  public  with  a  very 
.  remarkable  first  novel  called  Zdla  Sees  Herself.  In 
this  she  made  a  detailed  and  exceedingly  acute  stud}-  of  a 
young  girl  whose  sincerity  was  open  to  suspicion — even  to 
her  own  suspicion.  She  followed  tiiis  with  an  equally  clever 
study  of  insincerity  called  The  War  Workers,  in  which, 
however,  it  seemed  that  she  was  developing  a  feeling  of  dis- 
like for  her  own  characters  which  might  eventually  >;poil 
her  talent.  The  opening  chapters  of  her  new  book,  The 
Pelicans  (Heinemann,  6s.  net),  appears  to  invite  the  same 
criticism  ;  but  as  the  story  proceeds  the  conception  surT 
prisingly  develops  and  reveals  in  Miss  Delafield  much  more 
than  the  cleverness  of  observation  and  expression  whicli 
one  knew  her  to  possess. 

It  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  her,  perhaps,  to  suggest 
that  the  purport  of  her  story  could  be  conveyed  in  a  single 
sentence.  But  I  think  she  has  written  from  the  novel  and 
useful  theme  that  the  affected  parade  of  virtues  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  complete  lack  of  them.  We  may  at 
least  draw  this  lesson  from  her  book  as  we  should  draw  it 
from  life ;  but  she  gives  us,  of  course,  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  illustration  of  an  abstract  proposition.  The  story 
of  the  two  orphan  children,  Rosamund  and  Frances,  who 
are  adopted  by  the  domineering,  affected,  kind-hearted,  and 
able  Bertha  Tregaskis  contains  too  much  life  and  movement 
to  be  merely  the  clothing  of  a  thesis.  It  is  in  her  exposition 
of  "Cousin  Bertie's"  character  and  of  the  relations  between 
her  and  Rosamund  that  Miss  Delafield  scores  her  most 
remarkable  triumph.  Rosamund  is  a  sensitive,  secretive 
child,  who  is  devoted  only  to  her  younger  and  weaker  sister 
Frances,  and  who  suffers  passionately  under  what  she  con- 
siders Bertie's  failure  to  "understand"  either  of  them.  But 
Frances,  who  has  an  inflexible  religious  sense  under  a  timid 
exterior,  deserts  Rosamund  to  follow  her  vocation  into  a 
convent,  and  there  dies,  her  end  being  hastened  by  the 
severity  of  the  convent  life.  Rosamund,  thus  desolate, 
turns  instinctively  to  Bertie  ;  and  the  story  closes  with 
Bertie  still  parading  her  efficiency  and  her  unselfishness  and 
her  comprehension. of  the  young,  and  finally  convincing  the 
reader,  as  well  as  Rosamund,  that  her  persistent  claims  are 
perfectly  justified. 

Perhaps  a  recapitulation  of  the  story  does  not  convey 
very  much.  But  I  must  record  my  impression  that  I  have 
not  in  recent  years  read  any  novel  by  a  new  writer  in  which 
there  were  so  many  charac,ters  so  completely  and  subtly 
realised.  Rosamund  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  ;  but 
the  interest  of  the  story  does  not  really  centre  in  her.  Bertie 
Tregaskis  is  done  to  the  life  ;  and  the  portrait  of  Frances, 
the  young  predestined  religieuse,  is  admirable.  Minnie 
Blandflower  is  an  excellent  oomic — or,  perhaps,  farcical — 
character.  Nina  Severing  and  her  son  Morris  are  persons 
in  the  best  vein  of  high  satirical  comedy.  A  less  discerning 
writer  would  have  given  Nina  a  son  who  would  have  been 
a  foil  to  that  accomplished  />oseMse.  But  Miss  Delafield  has 
given  her  the  son  she  would  have  had  ;  and  the  duels  between 
the  two  are  delightfully  described.  I  find  the  book,  in 
short,  that  rare  thing,  a  novel  which  leaves  the  reader's 
powers  of  attention  and  apprehension  satisfied.  The  persons 
are  solid  and  whole,  not  sketchy  ;  and  every  ,  episode  is 
worked  up  to  its  full  value — not  least,  the  very  fine  descrip- 
tion of  Frances's  novitiate. 

Mr.  Sax  Rohmer  has  been  known  hitherto  as  the  author 
of  lurid  and  enjoyable  shockers  about  Eastern  magic  and 
villainy.  His  new  volume,  Tales  of  Secret  Egypt  (Methuen 
6s.  net),  departs  rather  from  this  genre,  and  is  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  stories  of  more  or  less  humorous  intrigue 
in  Cairo.  Some  of  Mr.  Rohmer's  admirers  will  perhaps  be 
disappointed  by  this,  though  sorcery  pokes  up  its  head  here 
and  there.  For  my  part,  I  found  the  book  very  entertain- 
ing ;  and  the  last  story- in  the  book,  "Pomegranate  Flower," 
is  a  comic  invention  of  really  high  merit,,  which  actually 
survives  the  comparison  it  challenges  with  The  Arabian 
Nights. 


Clive 

"What  I  like  about  Clive,"  says  the  poet,  "is  that  he  is 
no  longer  alive"  ;  but,  though  there  is  indeed  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  being  dead,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  biographer's 
duty  to  present  his  readers  with  something  more  than  a  book 
about  a  corpse.  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  that  Sir  George 
Forrest  has  wholly  fulfilled  this  duty  in  his  new  Life  of  Clive 
(Cassell,  2  vols.,  36s.  net).  And  yet  surely  it  must,  require 
an  unusual  degree  of  perversity  to  write  a  dull  account  of 
Clive's  careers  and  adventures.  He  was  much  more  than 
a  mere  Empire-builder.  He  was  a  daemonic  genius  of  a 
'type  which  has  figured  little  in  English  history.  Nelson  is 
the  nearest  parallel  to  him  that  I  can  think  of ;  and  in  neither 
of  these  heroes  is  our  interest  exhausted  when  we  have  learnt 
what  battles  thej'  fought  and  how  their  victories  affected 
the  history  of  the  time.  We  very  rightly  want  vivid  and 
life-like  pictures  of  the  men  themselves.  It  is  not  enough 
to  tell  us  that  Clive  defended  Arcot  for  so  many  days  under 
overwhelming  difficulties  or  that  he  defeated  the  army  of 
Surajah-Dowlah  against  absurd  and  incredible  odds.  We 
want  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was  to  be  able  to  do 
these  things  ;  and  it  is  just  this  that  Sir  George  Forrest 
seems  unable  to  tell  us.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
allows  Clive  and  his  contemporaries  to  tell  us  as  much  as 
they  can,  though  he  himself  adds  no  reconciling  interpreta- 
tion of  the  evidence.  Certainly,  from  the  human  point  of 
view,  the  most  valuable  part  of  tliis  book  lies  in  its  great 
wealth  of  quotation  from  letters  and  from  •  contemporary 
and  native  narratives  and  documents,  some  of  these  excerpts 
containing  passages  of  extraordinary  force  and  vividness. 
These  alone  make  it  worth  the  attention  of  the  general  reader 
and  atone  for  the  dryness  and  dullness  of  Sir  George's  con- 
necting narrative,  which,  however,  is  very  full  and  pains- 
takingly drawn  from  the  original  sources. 

Women 

I  do  not  know  who  can  be  the  anonymous  author  of  Women 
(Seeker,  5s.  net)  unless  it  be  the  ghost  of  Stendhal.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  Stendhal's  decisions  are  here  disputed^ 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  not  have  altered 
his  opinions  in  some  particulars  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  his  death.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  this  essay 
is  really  equal  in  wisdom  to  De  I' A  niour  ;  but  it  would  take, 
I  imagine,  no  less  than  Stendhal's  enterprise  to  wTite  so 
simple  an  essay  on  so  large  a  subject.  And  though  Stendhal, 
if  it  be  he,  is  not  now  the  man  he  was,  this  jeu  d' esprit  is  not 
witl^out  its  merits.  The  generalisations  are,  of  course,  all 
of  them  WTong  ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  contain  a  good  deal 
of  common  sense.  One  cannot,  after  all,  make  generalisa- 
tions which  will  satisfactorily  cover  the  larger  half  of  the 
world's  population  ;  and  this  is  not  so  much  a  giving  of 
judgment  as  the  first  speech  in  a  debate.  One  is  thankful, 
at  least,  that  it  avoids  undue  solemnity,  and  is  neatly  and 
wittily  written. 

Various  Volumes 

The  Last  of  the  War  Lords  (Grant  Richards,  los.  6d.  net)  ; 
is  a  series  of  anecdotes  (all  unpleasant)  about  the  Kaiser, 
designed  for  lovers  of  scandal.  I  love  scandal  myself,  and 
I  dare  say  that  many  of  these  stories  are  true  ;  but  I  find 
that  gossip,  to  thrill  me,  must  have  at  least  a  semblance 
of  substantiation.  This  collection  has  pot  even  the  writer's 
name.  The  memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint  Simon  contain 
scandal  which,  while  it  is  not  so  up  to  date,  is  of  a  better 
authenticated  sort.  The  concluding  volumes  (the  fifth  and 
sixth)  of  an  abridged  translation  have  just  been  published 
(Stanley  Paul,  12s.  6d.  each'  net).  These  cover  the  period 
1714-23  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  make  a  very  agreeable 
field  for  browsing  and  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  "Criminal 
Queens  Series,"  which  forms  so  much  of  the  historical  reading 
of  the  library  subscriber.  The  Duke's  parting  remark  : 
"  My  readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  cases  in  which 
I  have  been  grossly  taken,"  will  show  perhaps  what  a 
charming  fellow  he  really  was.  The  author  of  The  Last 
of  the  War  Lords  is  hardly  capable  of  so  convincing  a  confession. 
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JOHN   LANE'S 
NEW    BOOKS 


W.  J.  LOCKE      The  Rough  Road 

READY    TO-DAY. 

ORDER    NOW.  68.    6d,   net. 


The  Choices  of  an  Etonian 

By  HOK.\CE  BUCKLEY,  68.net. 
This  story,  a  delightful  blending  of 
school  life,  love,  and  adventure  at 
the  Front,  will  appeal  not  only  to 
all  Etonians,  but  to  every  reader 
who  likes  a  good  tale  ably  told. 


Footsteps.  By  DOROTHY 

PERCIVAL.  6s.  net. 

■'  Delicately  and  truthfully  handled  .  . 
and  makes  one  await  Miss  Percival'snext 
essay  with  considerable  interest." — W^it- 
minster  Gazette. 

*•  A  most  delicately  constructed  love 
idyll." — Globe. 


His  Grace  of  Grub  Street 

By  G.  V.  McFADDEN.  6t.  net 
"  should  appeal  to  all  who  like  a  good 
story  .  .  A  delightful  love  story." — Times, 
*'  In  plot  and  character  delineation  this 
story  is  a  worthy  companion  of  its  gifted 
author's  previous  Georgian  romances." — 
Vaity  Graphic. 


The    Best   in    Life. 

By   MURIEL  HINE.    Author    of 

"Autumn,"  etc.    Second  Edition. 

6s.  net. 

"  The  most  perfect  and  delightful  piece 
of  pure  comedy  that  Muriel  Hine  has  yet 
written." — Gtube- 


The  Love  of  an  Unknown  Soldier  ; 

Second  Large  Edition  now  ready. 


Found  in  a  Dug-out. 
3s.  6d.  net. 


*'  The  writer  certainly  deserves  to  be  discovered  and  placed  on  the  bede-roll  of  fame.' 
— Saturday  Revuzv, 


Com  from  Olde   Fieldes. 

An  Anthology  of  Old  English 
Poems,  from  the  14th  to  the  17th 
Century.  By  the  Hon.  ELEANOR 
M.  BROUGHAM.        7».  6d.  net. 

"A  dsllchtful  Anttwloey  of  little-known  vene 
.  .  .  tticM  eens  of  ol  j-time  poatry  constitute  ft 
tink^ue  Tolum*.  Tfie  printiog  and  btadinc  are  of 
■  knd  to  enhance  the  chann  of  a  book  which  is 
destined  to  be  the  chosen  companion  of  thou- 
sands."—Z>ai^<>  Grm^Mu:. 

"The  collection  a<  a  whole  is  one  of  which  Miss 
Brougham  may  well  be  proud,  and  on  which  she 
dascrres  the  amplest  conpatulatirins." — W.  L,. 
COORTXEY.  in  the  DaiJy  Teite^aph. 


The  Victory  Cookery  Book 

By  Mrs.  C.  S.  PEEL  and  IWAN 
KRIENS,  with  an  Introduction  by 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P., 
Food  Controller.  Ss.  net. 

This  latest  and  up-to-date  cookery  book 
maybe  sure  of  a  ready  welcome  in  every 
kitchen.  It  has  been  compiled  by  two 
leading  authorities  and  has  a  Foreword  by 
the  Food  Controller. 


Jobn  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  St.  W.l 


CHATTO   <£?•  WINDUS 


THE  LEGEND 
OF  TYL  ULENSPIEGEL 

By  CHARLES  DE  COSTEJl.      Translated    by  GEOFFREY  WHITWORTH. 

With  20  woodcote  by  ALBERT  DELSTANCHE.     The  Great  Epic  of  Belgian 

Emancipation.     Demy  8vo.   7^.  6d.  net ;  Presentation   Edition,   12s.  6d.  net. 

Abo  an  Edition  de'Ltixe  (lo  copies  only),  ffi  6s.  net. 

A    FLOATING    HOME 

By  CYRIL  lONIDES  and  J.  B.  ATKINS.     Ulustrated  in  Colour  by  ARNOLD 
BENNETT.     The  story  of  a  Thames- sailing  barge.     An  ideal  gift-book.     Large 
F«ap.  4to,  12s.  6d.  net. 

IN   THE   FOURTH  YEAR 

By  H.  G.  WELLS.      The  best  and  clearest  exposition  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  Democracy.    Third  impression.     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d,  net. 

THE  TITLE 

By  ARNOLD  BENNETT.  The  brilliant  comedy.  Cr.  ?vo,  Ss.  8d.  net. 

EMINENT  VICTORIANS 

By  LyrrON  STRACHEY.  Fifth  impression.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE    SOLDIER    COLONISTS 

By  W.   H.   WARMAN.     With   two  chapters   by   COLLIN  BROOKS  and  an 

IntrnducUon  by  LORD  SELBORNE.     A  book  of  special  interest  to  all  readers 

of  "  Land  &  Water."     Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

PAST   AND    FUTURE 

By  JASON.      Essays    on    Rccftnstruction,    partly    reprinted   from   "Land    & 
Water."     Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

GUYNEMER  :  KNIGHT  OF  THE  AIR 

Pv  HF.NRV  TIOKDEAUX.  Translated  bv  LOUISE  MORGAN  SILL.  With 
a  Frefatorv  L.-tt>r  from  RUDVARD  KIPLING.  A  noUblo  biogr.i;>hy  of  the 
great  French  aviator.  Next  week.  Cr.  6vo,  6s.  net, 

97  &  99  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C.j 


Books    Worth  Reading  and  Keeping 
TAILS  UP. 

Adventures  of  our  Airmen  on  various  Fronts. 

By  EDGAR  C.  MIDDLETON.  With  an  Introduction  by  Maior- 
General  R.  M.  Ruck,  C.B.,and  a  Foreword  by  Colonel  John  BrcHAN. 
6/-  net. 

"Many  as  have  been  the  books  devoted  to  the  wonders  achieved  by 
airmen,  '  Tails  Up '  will  cliallenge  comparison  with  the  best  of 
them."— Evening  Standard. 

THE    ANZAC    PILGRIM  S  PROGRESS. 

BaUads  of  Australia's  Army. 

By    Lance-Corporal    COBBEB.      Cloth.    3/6    net;     leather.   6/-    net 

Postage  4d.  extra. 

"My  homage,  as  an  old  Service  man,  to  Corporal  Cobber."— COULSON 

Kkknahan. 

"  The    verse  we  have   been    looking   for   since    the  flrat  drum-tap  of 

war."- — CLAitiON. 

"  It  will  be  surprising  if  he  does  not  become  famous  In  a  day  or  so,  for  we 

have  been  waitirg  for  him  for  the  last  three  years."— Morning  Post. 

POEMS  OF  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

By    Lieut.    8.    B.    MACLEOD.      Cloth.   3/6    net;    leather.  6/-    net. 

Postage  4d.  extra. 

Reveals  a  rare  gift  of  imagination  and  proves  that  youth  is  still  the  hour 

of  inspired  thought. 

"The  author  is    entitled  to  an  honoorable  position  among    the  many 

soldier  poets."— SCOTSMAN. 

Latest  Fiction  from  all  Libraries 

FATHER  PREMPEY:  Priest  &  Plotter. 

By  F.  8.  ELBON.     6/-  net. 

This  is  a  mystery  story,  fresh  and  alive  and  full  of  movement. 

PLAYING  THE  GAME. 

By  ARMIGEK  BAKCLAY,  Author  of  "  Peggy  Day  by  Day,"  eto. 
«/-  net. 

An  ingeniona  story  that  runs  like  pictures  on  a  cinema  film  around  a 
mystery,  into  the  solution  ot  which  ^  bright  yoong  naval  ofBcer  imports 
ft  sea-salty  flavour. 


TO  BE  HAD  FROM  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD 


LAURIE'S  POPULAR  NOVELS 

2/4  each  post  free. 


Life's  Shop  Window.     By  Victoria  Cross. 

Five  Nights.      By  Victoria  Cross. 

Sell  and  the  Other.     By  Victoria  Cross. 

Eternal  Fires.     By  Victoria  Cross. 

Paula.     By  Victoria  Cross. 

Evelyn  Hastings.     By  Victoria  Cross. 

The  Night  ol  Temptation.     By  Victoria  Cross. 

Six  Women.     By  Victoria  Cross. 

Green  Grapes.     By  Gertie  de  S.  W^entworth-James. 

The  Man  Market.  By  Gertie  de  S.  Wentworth-James. 

Purple  Passion.     By  Gertie  de  S.  Wentworth-James. 

Scarlet  Kiss.      By  Gertie  de  S.  Wentworth-James. 

The   Wife  who    Found  out.        By  Gertie  de  S. 

Wentworth-James. 
Golden  Youth.      By  Gertie  de  S.  Wentworth-James, 
Violet  Virtue.      By  Gertie  de  S.  Wentworth-James. 
Lil  of  the  Lounge.     By  "  Banco." 
Kit  of  the  Kitchen.     By  «  Banco." 
The  Outrage.     By  "  Banco." 

T.   WERNER   LAURIE.  LTD.; 

Room  L. 

30  New  Bridge  Stree",  London,  E.C.  4 
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Debt  Redemption:  By  Hartley  Withers, 


THIS  war— not  only  the  biggest  and  the  costliest, 
but  one  of  the  \Vorst  financed  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen — has  been  paid  for  to  a  varying  extent 
in  different  countries,  by  a  modern  improvement 
on  the  mediaeval  system  of  debarring  the  currency. 
The  monarch  of  the  Dark  Ages,  when  in  need  of  funds  for 
war  purposes,  was  wont  to  put  base  metal  into  his  coinage 
to  make  it  go  further,  and  so  was  enabled  to  get  round  an 
awkward  corner,  until  his  subjects  and  others  from  whom 
he  bought  found  him  out,  and  adjusted  prices.  Govern- 
ments in  these  days  of  economic  enlightenment  would  scorn 
such  devices,  especially  as  they  are  made  unnecessary  by 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press,  which  does  the  job  much 
more  cheaply.  They  just  print  hatfuls  of  new  notes,  or, 
by  borrowing  from  banks  instead  of  from  investors,  create 
with  the  help  of  ,thc  banks  new  credit  ;  these  new  forms  of 
money,  or  buying  powers,  are  added  to  the  existing  stock, 
and  as'  there  is  little  or  no  addition  to  the  stock  of  goods 
•to  be  bought,  the  amount  of  buying  power  in  relation  to 
goods  is  increased,  and  so  prices  go  up  by  the  process  that 
is  called  inflation  of  currency  ;  everybody's  money  buys  less, 
and  the  depreciation  of  currency  is  just  as  effectively  done 
as  it  was  by  the  medixval  monarch.  The  Government,  by- 
reducing  everybody's  buying  power  and  increasing  its  own 
by  its  paper  issues,  gets  the  goods  that  it  needs. 

The  evils  that  result  are  obvious.  Prices  go  up,  the  war 
costs  much  more  than  it  need  have  cost,  the  public,  wliich 
does  not  understand  what  has  happened,  is  angry  and  sus- 
picious, strikes  happen  because  workers  think  they  are  being 
exploited,  and  numbers  of  well-meaning  people  come  to  the 
conclusion  titat  a  new  way  of  creating  wealth  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  that  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  world  happy 
and  comfortable  is  to  give  it  enough  paper  to  handle,  for- 
getting that  comfort  can  only  be  increased  really  by  increasing 
the  output  and  improving  the  distribution  of  good  things 
that  we  need^good  food,  clothes,  houses,  fuel,  transport, 
and  all  the  other  goods  and  services  that  we  consume. 

So  pernicious  is  this  effect  of  the  bad  example  set  by  the 
warring  Governments  that  anyone  who  is  nowadays  cursed 
— however  undeservedly — with  the  reputation  of  being  a 
financial  expert  is  continually  bombarded  with  highly  ex- 
plosive memoranda  from  gentlemen  who  have  discovered  a 
way  of  dealing  with  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  whose  schemes 
nearly  always  boil  down  into  a  proposal  for  paying  off  the 
debt  with  new  currency.  Sometimes  these  schemes  get  into 
■print.  A  notable  one,  because  it  is  on  a  magnificent  and 
■international  scale,. is  contained  in  Mr.  A.  E.  Stilwell's  book, 
called  The  Great  Plan :  How  to  Pay  for  the  War,"  lately 
published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  I  have  some- 
times wondered  whether  Mr.  Stilwell  is  not  an  incorrigible 
humorist,  who  is  taking  a  gigantic  pull  at  the  legs  of  all  the 
extant  Finance  Ministers.  But  I  have  reluctantly  decided 
that  he  means  to  be  taken  seriously. 

This  is  his  great  plan.  Each  nation  appoints  an  additional 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  to  be  called  the  Secretary  of  Peace, 
and  the  various  Secretaries  of  Peace  form  the  first  Inter- 
national Congress,  "to  meet  as  soon  as  possible."  Each 
nation  in  the  meantime  totals  up  its  own  war  cost,  by  adding 
the  total  that  it  has  raised  in  war  taxation  to  the  total  of 
its  War  Loans.  Neutrals,  who  have  had  to  mobilise,  etc., 
are  included  in  the  programme.  If  the  total  of  all  the  war 
costs  is  £25,000  millions  sterling,  then  the  International 
Congress  authorises  an  issue  of  loo-year  Sinking  Fund  Bonds 
for  this  amount.  These  bonds  increase  in  value  i  per  cent, 
each  year  for  fifteen  years.  When  they  are  ready,  they 
are  distributed  to  the  nations  to  the  amount  of  their  war 
cost.  With  these  bonds  each  nation  is  able  to  deal  with 
its  war  debt,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  each  one  receives  the 
exact  amount  that  it  has  spent  on  the  war.  First  of  all, 
the  nations  pay  off  their  debts  to  one  another.  "We  will 
assume,"  says  Mr.  Stilwell,  "that  all  the  financial  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  when  the  distribution  of  certificates 
is  made  are  seated  at  the  same  table.  As  soon  as  the  dis- 
tribution is  made,  all  the  nations  to  which  England  has 
made  allowances  .  .  .  hands  the  English  representative 
enough  of  their  shares  of  these  certificates  to  liquidate  at 
once  their  nation's  debt  to  England.  If  the  United  States 
has  advanced  to  England  200  million  pounds,  tlren  the 
English  representative  hands  to  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  certificates  to  that  amount."  And  so  on  all 
round.  "  All  debts  between  nations  are  at  once  cleared  off 
at  this  meeting— a  wonderful  settlement  of  debts,  and  a 
payment  of  debts  that  might  otherwise  never  be  made  in 


some  cases,  or  that  could  be  paid  only  after  long  years  of 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  nations."  It  is,  indeed, 
a  most  wonderful  settlement  of  debts,  because,  so, far,  it  is 
not  a  settlement  at  all ;  it  is  merely  an  exchange  of  one 
kind  of  security  for  another.  For  instance,  the  United 
States,  which  previously  held  England's  promise  to  pay, 
which  it  rightly  regards  as  good  to  the.  last  penny,  now  holds 
International  Bonds  instead,  for  which  all  the  nations 
involved,  some  of  which  will  not  be  nearly  as  solvent  as 
England,  will  be  liable.  These  bonds  are  to  be  secured  as 
follows.  All  the  contracting  nations  will  agree  to  reduce 
their  armies  and  navies  to  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
population,  and  the  amount  that  they  thus  save,  on  the 
sums  that  they  spent  on  armaments  before  the  war,  is  to  be 
paid  each  year  into  a  Sinking  Fund,  which  will  be  paid  to 
the  holders  of  the  International  Bonds  in  proportion  to  their 
holdings.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  are  to  be  proceeded 
against,  first,  by  boycott  and,  finally,  by  armed  force.  But 
if,  as  seefns  very  likely,  the  nations  that  have  more  to  pay 
into  the  International  Sinking  Fund  than  to  receive  from  it 
(that  is,  the  debtor  nations)  are  in  a  majority  on  the  Congress, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  -they  can  make  a  better 
use  of  the  money  saved  by  reduction  of  armaments  than  by 
"muddling  it  away  in  paying  their  debts,"  as  Sheridan  said, 
how  can  the  creditor  countries  rely  that  their  debts  will 
be  paid,  or  that  the  Congress  will  put  in  force  the  proposed 
measures  against  recalcitrant  debtors  ?  If  not,  the  "wonder- 
ful settlement"  would  ultimately  become  very  much  like  a 
composition  of  debt  on  the  part  of  the  less  solvent  peoples 
engaged  in  the  war.  That  such  a  composition  may  have 
to  be  faced  is  possible  enovfgh,  but  we  shall  not  improve 
matters  by  giving  one  security  of  questionable  value  in 
exchange  for  another,  and  then  pretending  that  debts  have 
been  paid. 

How  to  Liquidate  Debt 

Still  more  "wonderful"  is  Mr.  Stilwell's  proposal  for  dealing 
with  internal  debts.  Having  taken  its  net  share  of  the 
International  Bonds,  each  nation  will  then  proceed  to  issue 
currency  against  them.  England,  for  example,  is  supposed 
to  have  in  hand,  after  paying  her  debt  to  the  United  States, 
and  after  all  the  nations  have  paid  their  debts  to  her,  5,400 
million  pounds  of  these  World  Bonds.  "This  amount  of 
bonds  is  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  Bank 
issues  an  equal  amount  of  currency  in  notes  of  £5,  £10,  £100, 
£r,ooo,  £5,000,  etc."  This  currency  is  handed  to  the  English 
Government,  which  "passes  a  law  that  one-fifth  of  its  war 
loans  is  arbitrarily  called  in  and  pa^^able  in  ninety  days,  and 
each  ninety  days  thereafter  one-fifth  becomes  payable. 
Thus  in  five  periods  of  ninety  days  all  subscriptions  to 
England's  war  loans  are  repaid.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
terms  in  which  the  issues  were  made,  .  .  .  but  if  a  nation 
has  power  to  conscript  wealth — and  no  one  doubts  that 
it  has— in  order  to  carry  on  war,  it  must  also  have  the  power 
to  call  in  and  redeem  its  bonds  before  they  are  due"— in 
other  words,  to  cheat  all  the  people  who  subscribed  to  its 
loans  on  terms  which  are  to  be  set  aside  under  Mr.  Stilwell's 
proposal.  But  if  it  prefers  not  to  compel  the  holders  of 
War  Loans  to  accept  the  Bond  Currency  for  their  stock, 
it  could  pay  off  all  those  who  were  willing  to  sell,  and  the 
remaining  sum  of  Bond  Currency  could  be  "  loaned  to  rail- 
roads, manufactories,  and  industrial  enterprises."  As  the 
sums  received  from  the  International  Sinking  Fund  come  in, 
each  nation  is  to  use  them  in  redeeming  the  Bond  Currency 
at  a  premium,,  to  be  derived  from  the  premium  at  which  the 
Bonds  that  it  holds  are  redeemed.  Thus  the  world,  already 
suffering  severely  from  the  effects  of  inflation  of  currency, 
is  to  be  flooded  with  an  enormous  mass  of  new  currency 
the  effects  of  which  on  prices  is  easily  imagined,  but  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  Mr.  Stilwell  as  an  evil.  He  notes  that 
"one  of  the  first  objections  which  will  occur  to  the  reader  is 
that  this  plan  involves  inflation  of  currency."  But  he  dis- 
misses this  objection  with  airy  insouciance.  How  prosperity 
is  to  be  brought  back  by  cheating  debt-holders  (who  would 
be  repaid  in  depreciated  currency),  and  by  pouring  out  a 
mass  of  new  money  with  fatal  effect  on  the  prices  of  every- 
thing that  we  had  to  buy,  Mr.  Stil\yell  does  not  demonstrate. 
Nor  does  he  explain  why,  if  printing  paper  has  all  the  bene- 
ficial effects  that  he  claims  for  it  in  highly  rhetorical  passages, 
he  makes  such  elaborate  provision  for  its  redemption.  If 
we  can  all  be  made  happy  by  the  printing  press,  why  call  in 
and  destroy  its  beneficent  output  ? 
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■PRJCTICAL  HAT  (as 
sketch),  in  fine  quality  silli 
beaver,  the  edge  of  brim  bound 
with  petersham  ribbon,  finished 
with  bow.  In  navy,  nigger, 
purple,  and  blacl(_. 

Trice  35  jG 


DebenKam 
&  Freebody 

Wijimore  Street. 
iCovendish'Squerf)  London.W  1 

FomousTor  over  a  Century 
(or  frtste   (or  Quoliiv  (or  Volue 


NOTE, — Thit  Estahliikment  will  be  doudon  Saturdays  until  further  notice. 


FURS 


FOR 

COMING 


THE 

WINTER 


MADE  bjr  our  own 
furriers  from  sound 
and  reliable  skins. 
The  garment  illustrated  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  value 
we  are  offering  in  our  Fur 
Department. 

Original  Model  Fur 
Cape,  as  sketch,  in 
selected  seal  mus- 
quash, with  hand- 
some collar  of  dyed 
black  timber  wolf, 
lined  self-coloured 
soft  French  printed 
mousseline,     i 

This  model  can  be 
copied  in  various 
soft  furs,  such  as 
sable  squirrel,  grey 
squirrel,  etc. 


GLOVES 

For  hard  wear,  5-iach  sac 
doeskin,  lined  silk.  In  black, 
tan,  brown,  slate,  beaver 
shades. 

Ojll  per  pair. 


Marshall© 

SNELGR0\^ 


VERE  STBEETANU  OXFORD  STREET 

J.ONDON  W 


NOTE.— This  Establishment  mil  be  closed  on 
Saturdays  until  further  Hotice. 


IMPORTANT    PRIVATE    SALE    OF 

FURNITURE^  CARPETS 
PIANOFORTES 

AND     GENERAL     HOUSEHOLD      EFFECTS. 

Exceptionally     fine     quality     SECOND-HAND,     GENUINE     and 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  ANTIQUE,  and  various  Objects  of  Art. 

"THE    FURNITURE    and    FINE    ART    DEPOSITORIES,    LTD., 
'       have  been  favoured  with  instructions  to  OFFER  for  IMMEDIATE 

PRIVATE  SALE  the  ENTIRE  CONTENTS  of  several  TOWN  and 

COUNTRY    RESIDENCES. 
A    LIMITED    NUMBER    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC    ILLUSTRATED 

A     CATALOGUES  ARE  NOW  READY  (sent  post  free),  and  should 

be  applied  for  at  once  to  save  disappointment. 

ENORMOUS  COLLECTION  OF  DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE, 
in  styles  of  Chippendale.  Sheraton,  Adams,  also  Gothic,  Eliza- 
bethan, and  Jacobean.  DRAWING  ROtJMS  in  styles  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XV.,  include  some  choice  specimens  of  carved  and  gilt  also 
waxed  walnut  cabinets,  tables,  etc.,  many  finely  upholstered  Chester- 
field settees  and  lounge  easy  chairs,  choicely  decorated  satinwood, 
also  English  and  Continental  lacquered  furniture  in  various  colours, 
decorated  in  Chinese  taste,  including  rare  specimen  of  BLACK  AND 
GOLD  LACQUERED  COFFER  ON  STAND  of  CHARLES  II. 
PERIOD,  EMPIRE  PEDESTAL  SOFA,  originally  the  property  ol 
Napoleon  :  Tapestry  Panels  of  Forestry  and  Hunting  Scenes,  etc. 
2  Cr\  COMPLETE  BEDROOM  SUITES,  complete,  in  rich  satin- 
yj^  wood,  etc.,  from  10  gs.  up  to  400  gs.,  large  quantity  of  Old 
Enghsh  bow-front  and  other  chests,  wardrobes,  etc.,  REAL  PERSIAN 
and  other  carpets,  linen,  silver,  plate,  bronzes,  pictures,  china,  and 
old  cut  glass,  electroliers,  and  other  objects  of  art  too  numerous  to 
mention  here. 

A    LIMITED     QUANTITY     OF     CATALOGUES    ONLY     FREE 
ON    APPLICATION. 
Any  item   selected   at   once   and   secured  by  payment  of   deposit 
can  remain  stored  free  for  12  months.     Goods  delivered  anywhere — 
town,  country,  or  shipped  for  abroad. 

CAB    FARES    FROM    ANY    PART    OF    LONDON. 
Also  Railway  Fares  allowed  to  all  customers. 
Business  Hours  every  day,  nine  till  seven.     'Phone,  3,472  North. 
The  following  number  motor  buses  pass  Park  Street,  Islington  : 
No.  4,  No.  19,  No.  43. 

THE  FURNITURE  &  FINE  ART  DEPOSITORIES,  Ltd. 

(by  Royal  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  King  of  Spain), 

48-50  PARK  STREET,  UPPER  STREET,  ISLINBTON,  LONDON.  N.l 


VIRGINIA  CIGARETTES 

(HAND    MADE) 

High-Class  Cigarettes  of  superb 
delicacy,  the  result  of  a  matchless 
blend  of  the  finest  Virginia  Tobacco. 

Boxes  of  10  for  9^d.     Boxes  of  20  for  1/7 
Boxes  of  50  for  3/10     Boxes  of  100  for  7/2 

'  "PERFECTOS     FINOS"   are    larger 
Cigarettes     of     the     same     quality. 

The  c    Cigarettes   are   also    supplied   at   DUTY    FREE 

RATES     for    the    purpose    of     gratuitous    distribution 

to      wounded      Soldiers      and      Sailors      in      Hospital. 

Terms  on  application  to 

JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS.  Nottingham 

ij'5         Rraaoh  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  Ltd. 
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Is  your  Correspondence 

in  arrears?       -       -  - 

|«iiiiiiiii»iiiiiiini!iiiiiiiii!iiiiii!»!iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i 

MOST  busy  people  to-day  find  that  they  have  § 

little  time  for  letter-writing.     And  yet  it  is  § 

3       a  mistake  to  get  out  of  touch  with  our  friends,  | 

3       especially  with  those  who  are  eagerly  waiting  for  ■ 

;j       news.     We   not   only   disappoint    them,   but    we  | 

I       deprive  ourselves  of  the  pleasure  of  their  replies.  | 

i       A  "  Swan  "  Fountpen  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  1 

I       utilise  your  odd  moments,  and   write   regularly.  § 

i       The    "Swan"  is  always   at    hand  and  ready  to  M 

I       write   on  the   instant.      The   smooth  gold   nib —  § 

i       which  you  may  choose  to  suit  your  hand — makes  i 

I       writing    a    pleasure,    and    lasts   a   lifetime    with  | 

I      reasonable  care.  1 
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Of  all  Stationers  and  Jewellers 
Illustrated   Catalogue  post  free 

\ 
MABIE,    TODD  &  CO.,  Ltd, 

London,  Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich,  Sydney,  Toronto.  Associate  Hjuse — New  York  and  Chicago. 


Safety 

Patterns 

from 
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FOLLOW    THE    LEAD 

of    the    thousands    of    officers    who   are    fighting  in  the 
Trenches  equipped  with 


BOYDSteJ 
ELASTIC 

PUTTEEi 


V 


BBMiAMMMWVAaA 


M 


cAe  jitinous 


^% 


/Moscow 

V^         SERVICE    KIT 

Largest  ttock  in  London  ready  (or  immediate  wear. 

Field   and    Trench    Boots,    Prismatic    Binoculars,    Compasses, 
Saddlery,  etc.,  and  every  requisite  for  Naval  and  Military  Officers. 

Officers  On  Leave  and  Others 

Will  End  an  excellent  selec'tion  of  Mufti  ready  for  any  emergency. 

MOSS  BROSI^t^" 

f^-  20  &  21  KINGST.JCOVENT  ^  ^  „  --- 

G^wti.  &  25.  31   &  32   BEDFORD  ST.,  J  GARDEN    "'^''^  LONDON." 


BOYD'S 

Elastic  Puttees 

are  made  from  the  finest  Egyptian  Cotton 
and  best  Para  Rubber,  and,  ^f/n^«'/a//?V,  they 
gently  grip  the  leg  and  assist  the  normal 
action  of  the  veins  and  muscles.  There  is 
no  sense  ofleg-weariness  or  foot-heaviness  as 
when  wearing  ordinary  puttees,  which  re- 
quire to  be  tightly  wound  to  keep  in  position. 
Boyd's  Improved  Patent  I'uttees  are  vroven  to  the 
shape     of    the    leg    and    are    neat    and    smart    in 

appearance.  ' 

Thty  are  very  durable,  waterproofed,  and  are  both  re- 
versible and  interchangeable.  Fastened  by  patent  Hooks 
top  and  bottom,   matting  them  easy  to  Put  on  and  take  off. 

Boyd's  Elastic  Puttees  are  claimed  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive against  and  cure  for  varicose  veins 

CAVALRY 

INFANTRY 

Postage  I/,  extra  to  B.E.F. 

Vf  all  leading  Military  Tailors  and  Out. 

fitters.    If  any  difficulty  in  procuring,  terite 

to  the  Sole  Makers— 

M.WRIGHT  &  SONS.  Ltd.,  Quarn  Mills,  or.  LOUGHBOROUGH 
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SERVICE  CLOTHES 


To  those  who  order  their 
service  clothes  from  us  we 
assure  fine,  wear-resisting 
materials,  skilful  cutting, 
honest  tailor-work,  and 
more — the  certain  advantage 
of  ripe  experience. 

A  good  name  among  sports- 
men for  nearly  a  century  is 
a  sure  measure  of  our  par- 
ticular ability  in  breeches- 
making,  to  which  gratifying 
testimeny  is  now  also  given 
by  the  many  recommenda- 
tions from  officers. 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable 
us  to  meet  immediate  reqwire- 
ments,  we  keep  on  hand  a  number 
of  pairs  of  breeches,  or  we  can 
cut  and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 
day,  and  complete  the  next  day, 
if  urgently  wanted. 


Patttrm  and  F»rm  for  self-measurement  at  request. 


GRANT  AND  GOGKBURN 

LT*. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


^Tke  Original  Cqrding's,  Estd.  1839- 


Campaigning 

Waterproof  "Boots 

'*PARANOIR"  iREGD.)  'BOOTS 

are  positively  Waterproof.  "  long-lived,"  and  Very  shapely. 

We  are  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  highest  grade  materials 
fo^our  "  Paranoir  "  Boots,  and  they  are  made  by  a  group  of  clever, 
well-trained  craftsmen,  on  whom  we  can  rely  for  honest  work. 

Carefully  picked  whole  skins  of 
tine  smooth-faced  leather,  expressly 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  are  used  for 
the  linings,  and  the  outside  consists  of 
a  h^rd-wearing,  adherent  layer  of  pure 
black  rubber.  The  leg  substance  is 
thus  so  soft  and  yielding  that  the 
boots  give  the  utmost  ease  in  wear, 
and  can  very  readily  be  pulled  on  or 
off.  The  foot-part  is  covered  and  the 
tops  are  botmd  with  black  leather. 

"  Paranoir  "  Boots_  serve  equally-well 
for  Naval  or  Military  use,  and  their 
extraordinary  serviceability  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  came  back 
to  us  for  repair  when  four,  five,  and 
even  six  years  old. 

The  legs  only  require  sponging  with 
water  to  cleanse  them,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  of  these  boots  that  the 
surface  is  quite  non-absorbent. 

For  naval  wear  the  soles  are  stitched  in  the  centre  with  hemp,  to 
prevent  slipping  on  deck. 

To  arder,  pleaae  tlate  gtze  •i  boot  worn,  or  eive  pencilled  outline  of  foot  in 
fteok.  and  if  first  trancActien,  add  remittance  (110/-  is  the  prfoe),  which 
will  he  returned  promptly  if  the  boots  are  not  approved,  or  give  business 
refierence  and  home  address. 

At  request,   ILLUSTRATED    LIST  of  Waterproof  Coats,   Boots,   Baths,  Air  Beds. 


WATERPROOFKRS 
LID.  TO  H.M.  THE  KING 


J.  C.  CORDING  &  C2 

Oply  Addres<i's: 

19PIGCADILLY,W.1,*35ST  JAMBSSST.S.W.l 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 

Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  Cuns 

and  Rifles, 

IN     view    of    th-    approach    of    the    Sporting    Season, 
Webley   &  Scott,   Ltd. ,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  are  unable  to 
meet   their   customers'    requirements,   but   so   soon   as 
conditions   alter,    a    notification    will    be    immediately 
■    issued  :    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 

Head   Officet   sod   SbewTooms  : 

WEAMAN     STREET     -      BIRMINGHAM. 

Lond«B    Depot : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 
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LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

ffarn  tstsnikitly  by  Offictrs  of  His 
Majesty 'm    and   tkt    Alh«d    Forest. 


SPECIAL  UCHT  WEICflTS  FOR 
TSOPICAL  aiMATES. 


"V"^ 


Btlnt  PtiiUfeh  y^n-frmjaUt 
I  I  IPTON'S  A'»">yB  loch  Neat  and  Smart.  They  are  most  moderate 
l^yjr  1  \Jl^  J  -^  p^j^^  ^^j  ^^y  1j^  obiained  from  all  High-claas  Military 
PUTTEES      Tailor,  and  Hosiera. 

If  ordered.   Puttees  made  ipedally  lo  wind  en  the  reoerie  way.  and  to   fallen   tht   tape 
round  tiio  ankta  f*r  riding.  ^^ 

ASH  FOR  LVPTON-S  FOTTKES. 


Muul(«^-  ASTRACBANS  Ltd..   Albert   Mill,    Allan  St,    BRADFORD. 

tuied    by  London  Afnt:  A.  STRICKLAND,  «  B»«>  Una,  B.C. 

—  WHOLESALE  ONLY.  = 


V 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

m  PEACE  anc/  WAR 

gEFORB    THE    WAR    B.S.A.  Rifles  held   first   place    in   popularity 
because  ihey   combined   the   highest   quality   and  accuracy  with  low 
cost.      These  characteristics  were   the  result  of   expert  designing,  the  use  of 
highest  grade  materiaL  and  extensive  facilities. 

£JURING     THK     WAR     the     aS.A.    plant,    now    vastly    extended, 
has   been   devoted    exclusively  to   (be   manu'acture  of  the  millions  of 
Lee-Enh°eld    RifUs    and    Lewis    Machine    Guns    required    lor    our    great 
imperial  Armiea. 

/^FTRR    THE    WAR    the    great    reputation    of    B.S.A.    prvduclions. 
retained  and  increased  in   the  heavy  stress  of  war.  will  ensure  that 
the  B.S.A.  sporting  and  match  rifles  and  guns  will  embody  all  the  features 
that  the  most  diacriminnting  sportsman  can  possibly  desire. 


Ttie  Lewis  Machine  Gun,  made  by  the 
B.S.A.  Co.,  Ltd. 

PREB 

Srnd  for  a  cop}  »/  "  Rifle  Stfhtt  ai.d  their  AdjuttmtnU  "  and  let  ut  note 
your  name  and  address  to  titat  ri'e  may  advitr  you  Of  developments. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  €0. 

LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM,   ^^^     ENGLAND. 
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GOOCHS 


Special  Offer  of  Men's 
Autumn     Overcoats. 

A    20% 
SAVING 

IN     ALL-WOOL. 

These  coats  are 
fashionably  cut  in  the 
recognised  Gooch  st^le. ' 

Single-breasted  Raglan  as 
shown,  with  patch  pockets  and 
smart  turn-back  cuffs.  Made 
in  all-wool  Scotch  and  Irish 
Tweeds  in  select  shades  of 
grey,  fawn  and  brown,  they  are 
warm,  comfortable,  service- 
able, dignified — approved  by 
men  of  position. 
We  know  your  inspection  will 
prove  yet  one  more  endorsement 
that  they  represent  a  -saving  of 
at  least  20  %  at  the  nAj^i 
price    of       -       -       -     Vt/O 

OTHER    STYLES    at   £5  5  0 

Similarly  good  value  it  to  be  found 
in  other  select  styles  at  the  one 
practical  price  of  £5  5  0  Walk 
round     the      quiet     Mens      Floor     at 


ooem 


BROMPTON   ROAD.   LONPON, 


Gold, 

£10 


Cold. 

£11/1 


J.  W.  BENSON 

LTD. 

■Actloe  5ero.ce' WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fully  Lnmia»ns  Figures  lad  Hinjs. 

Warranted  Timekeepers 

In  Silver  Cases,  with  Screw  Bezel  and 

Back,  S3  15s.      Cold.  SI 0. 

With  Hunter  or  Half-Hunter  Cover 

Silver,  S4  10s.      Cold.  Sll   lis. 

Others  in  Silver  from  £3  3s. 

Military  Badge  Brooches. 


ylny  Reglmcnial  SiaJf  Ttrfccily 

Modelled. 

Prices  on  Application. 

Sketches  seiU  for  approval, 

OLD    BOND   ST.,   W.l 


and  62  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C.4. 


"SOFT  AS 
A  SLIPPER" 


THE    "FORTMASON"    MARCHING    BOOT 

is  very  strong,  and  fib.  liKhierlhan  any  similar  boot.  Special  wear-resisting  soles. 
Worn  by  thousands  o(  OfBcers  at  the  Front,  50/->    Sizes  I  Oi  upwards,  BBj- 

FORTNUM  &  .MASON,  ltd., 
182    Piccadilly,     London,     W.l. 

DEPOT  FOR   "DEXTER"  TKBNCH  COATS. 
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DERRY 
pTOMS      — 

FAMOUS      THREE-PLY     WOOD     BOXES 

DEMARKABLE  for  extreme  lightness  and  extraordinary  strength, 
only  weighing  4  to  1 6  lbs.  according  to  size.     In  appearance  they 
represent   highly   polished   Satin  Wood,  and  are  firmly   bound  with 
strong  brass  rims  and  brass  corners. 


HAT    BOXES     (Round) 

i6in.  across  top,  lojin.  deep  . .     27/6 
i8in.  ,,  r2jin.     ,,      . 

2oin.  ,,  i3jin.     .,     '. 

(Square) 

i6in.  across  top,  loj^iif.  deep  . .     39/6 

j8in.   ,        ,,  inn.       ,, 

2oin. 


36/6 
44/6 


i2in. 


49/6 
59/6 


SUIT   CASES 

22in.x  i3in.  x6in.  (without  tray)   39/6 

25iin.x15in.x7in.           ,.  49/6 

29Jin.x16tin.x8in.         ,,  59/6 

39in.  X  igin.  x  Sin.  (with  tray)  £6  6  0 

33in.xi9in.xi2in.        ,,  £6  6  0 

4oin.  xi8in.  xi2in.        „  £7  7  0 


WITH  THE  FLAG  THROUGH 
GERMAN   EAST  AFRIGA. 

TKe  above  illustration  shows  a  Motor  Cyclist 
Despatch  Rider  with  his  B,S.A.  Motor  Bicycle  in 
"German"  East.  It  first  appeared  in  "The  Motor 
Cycle,"  and  is  one  of  many  in  the  booklet  just 
published,  "With  the  Flag  through  German  East 
Africa."  "Motor  Cycling"  says:"  A  lar^e  amount 
of  first-hand  information'  and  description.  The 
brochure  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
motor  cycle  and  its  rider  in  this  desolate  district," 
A  copy  will.be  sent  free  to  anyone  interested. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO.  LTD., 

■f.  SMALL   HEATH,    BIRMINGHAM. 


=  These  Trunks  and  Boxes  (patented)  are  only  made  and  sold  by  ^ 

H       DERRY     &     TOMS,    KENSINGTON     HIGH     ST.,    W.8.       g 
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"  It's  quite  easy,  General,  for  every  witnessvwho   swears   we've  murdered 
innocent  people  we  will  produce  two  who  will  swear  they  did  not  see  it.!' 

The  Qerman  troops  ha^e  the  strictest  instructions  to  respect  private  property  and  to  care  for  the  population  according  to 
their  ability.  IVhere,  nofjuithstanding  this,  excesses  occur,  the  guilty  are  punished.  The  German  Government  also 
denies  that  in  sinking  ships  the  German  Na')>y  has  purposely  destroyed  lifeboats  together  with  their  occupants.  The 
German  Government  suggests  that  in  all  these  points  the  facts  shall  be  cleared  up  by  neutral  commissions.  'Berlin,  Oct.  2  i . 
— Extract  from  the  German  reply  to  the  American  Note  of  Oct.  14. 
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Victory 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  S  Note  last   week   appeared 
too  late  to  allow  of  more  than  a  slight  reference 
here.     Its  reception  in  all  the  Allied  countries  was 
favourable    without    qualification  ;     its     argument 
followed  the  lines  which  we  had  presumed  to  be 
inevitable  ;  the  Germans  have  formally  answered  it,  but  their 
answer  gets  nowhere.      We  are   very  glad  to  see  that  there 
is   no   response  to   the   obvious   German   attempt   to   rouse 
jealousy    of    President    Wilson    in    Allied    countries;     even 
those  timid  persons  who  trembled  lest  the  innocent  President- 
should  fail  to  perceive  things  which  were  as  clear  as  day- 
light to  themselves  were  reassured  by  his  clear  and  crushing 
Note.     The    Allies,    who    desire    no    better  spokesman  than 
President   Wilson   has  proved  himself  to  be,  are  not  going 
to    be    set    at    loggerheads   by  the  Germans.     If   there  are 
any  small  points  we  desire  to   clear   up   between   ourselves, 
we   certainly  shall  not  allow  them  to  obstruct  our  vision   of 
the   great   common   purpose  we  have  :    victory.      That  will 
have  been  achieved  when  we  are  in  a  position,  and  the  Ger- 
mans acknowledge  it  by  submission,  to  impose  upon  the  enemy 
those  terms  which  we  regard  as  the  essentials  of  a  just  settle- 
ment  and   the  foundations  of  future  security.     It  will  be 
attained  not  necessarily  when  we  get  to  Beriin  and  march 
Lord   Curzon's   Bengal   Lancers   down   Unter   den   Linden  ; 
but  when  the  Germans  see  that  it  is  quite  inevitable  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  if  the  war  goes  on  and  consequently 
throw  up  the  sponge.     When  that  point  is  reached  what  we 
shall  get  (however  its  name  may  be  disguised)  will  be  vir- 
tually unconditional  surrender.     We  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  dictate  what  we  think  right  and  the  Germans  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  resist  us.     The  sooner  they  realise  the 
situation  and  give  in,  the  more  bloodshed  they  wiU  save  ; 
but  President  Wilson's  clear-cut  remarks  about  the  armistice 
must  have  made  it  very  plain  to  them  that  however  they  go 
to  work,  whether  by  sword  or  by  tongue,  the  Allies  do  net 
propose  to  allow  them  to  escape  from  the  iron  gin  in  which 
they  have  deliberately  put  their  feet. 


Austria  Breaking  Up 


President  Wilson's  answer  to  Austria  is  less  crushing  and 
less  detailed  than  his  answer  to  Germany  ;  but  there  is 
less  to  be  said,  and  it  is  quite  adequate.  When  he  formulated 
his  fourteen  points  he  was  careful  to  leave  his  references  to 
the  subject-nations  of  Austria-Hungary  sufficiently  vague  to 
admit  of.  a  Home  Rule  solution.  President  Wilson— like  Mr. 
Lloyd  George— never  wished  to  break  up   "the  ramshackle 


Empire  "  by  force.    He  believed  in  "  self-determination,"  which 
phrase  connotes  a  nation's  right  to  define  the  limits  of  its 
own  self-government.     Since  then  the  horizon  has  changed. 
Both    Britain    and    America    have    recognised    the    Czecho- 
slovaks   {anglice,   Bohemians)   as  a  belligerent  nation  with 
an.  independent  Government  and  army  ;    and  the  Southern 
Slavs  are  now,   to  all   intents  and  purposes,   on   the  same 
footing.     Until,   therefore,   the  rights  of  these  two  nations 
have  been  recognised  by  the  Hapsburgs  it  is  no  good  nego- 
tiating with   them.     Events  are  marching   so   rapidly  that 
there  will  soon  be  no  Dual  Empire  to  negotiate  with.     We 
observed  last  week  that  the  Hapsburgs  were  at  the  "last 
gasp."     Since  that  date  we  have  heard  of  declarations  of 
independence  by  Bohemians  at  Prague,  by  Jugo-Slavs,  and 
by  Hungary.     The  Hungarian  move  (if  it  be  real)  should  not 
be  taken  at  its  face  value.     If  it  has  happened  it  merely 
means  that  the  Magyars  (who  govern  a  majority  subject  popu- 
lation) desire  to  keep  their  own  subject-races  down,  whatever 
may  happen  to  Austria.     Meanwhile,  the  Germans  of  Austria 
are  showing  an  inclination  to  ask  for  federation  in  the  German 
Empire — a  thing  which  tough  Lutheran  Prussia  has  always 
regarded  with  apprehension  lest  the  German  balance  should 
be  shifted.     The  Dual  Empire  is  not  such  a  hopeless  hotch- 
potch as  its  friends  make  out  ;    and  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  convince  any  man  that  (although  scattered  racial  islets 
exist  whose  claims  will  not  be  satisfied)  a  territorial  arrange- 
ment which  gives  independence  to  Bohemia-Moravia,  Italia 
Irredentaa    to    Italy,    Transylvania    to    Rumania,     GaUcia 
to    Poland,  ard   throws   the   South    Slav   provinces   into    a 
Serbian  union  will  not  pn  duce  a  very  complicated  map. 

The  Rescue  of  Bruges 

It   seems    at    first    sight    strange    that,  when    millions  of 
men    have    been    killed    and    thousands    arfe    dying    daily, 
we  should  still   feel   so   intense   a   concern   for   the  fate   of 
stones   and   mortar  in    the   area   of    war.      The    statement 
of    a    German    general,     when    Rheims     was    being     des- 
troyed, that  no  cathedral  in  France  was  worth  the  life  of  a 
single   Prussian   grenadier,   shocked   civilisation  ;    yet   most 
men  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  say  why  it  shocked 
them,  since  all  hold  human  life  to  be  the  most  sacred  of 
things.     Yet    the    instinct    was    sound    which    classed    the 
remark   as   a   fellow   of   Bliicher's   obser\'ation   on   London, 
"What  a  city  to  loot!",  a  remark  which  would  not  have 
occurred  to  anyone  who  had  not  the  barbarian  lust  of  des- 
'truction  and  the  barbarian  jealousy  of  the  triumphs  of  human 
achievement.     The  way  in  which  to  test  it  for  oneself  is  not 
to  say  "Would  I  rather  kill  my  uncle  or  destroy  Rheims  ? " 
or  "Would  I  die  to  save  Rheims  ? "  ;   but  "Would  I  take  the 
risk,  not  the  certainty,  of  death  to  save  Rheims,  or  the  Abbev, 
or  such  and  such  a  monument  ?  "     The  affirmative  answer  is 
given  every  day  when  the  material  object  involved  is  not 
half  so  precious.      None  of  us  would  take  a  ton  of  coal  if  it 
meant  killing  a  specified  man,  and  no  miner  would  go  down 
to  die  for  the  sake  of  a  ton  of  coal.     But  every  year's  work- 
ings of  the  mines  and  the  railways,   every  year's  building 
and  navigation,  means — and  mus.t  mean — many  deaths,  and 
both  the  community  and  the  men  involved  think  it  worth 
it.     The  monuments  of  P'rance  and  Belgium  are  on  a  higher 
plane ;     they    arc    the    embochments   of   human    aspiration, 
a  perpetual  challenge  and  criterion  handed  down  to  us  from 
ages  which  were  in  some  respects  superior  to  our  own.     If  they 
go  we  cannot  replace  them,  and  our  whole  nature  will  be  the 
poorer  for  their  loss.    Even  soldiers,  therefore,  who  carry  their 
lives  daily  in  their  hands,   rejoiced  when  they  found  that 
Douai  was  intact  and  that  much  remained  of  Cambrai.     The 
preservation   of  Ostend  may   be   welcomed  for  other  than  • 
spiritual  or  aesthetic  reasons  ;    at  worst,  it  is  the  home  of  a 
great  m^ny  harmless  people,  and  its  walls  cost  money  to 
build.     But  the  salvation  of  Bruges  is  an  event  worthy  to 
be  celebrated.    Had  its  belfry,  its  square,  its  Hotel  de  Ville,  its 
Hospital,  its  old  streets,  its  canal  bridges,  gone  the  way  of 
so  many  things  on  which  the  Germans  have  laid  tbeir  brutal 
hands,  the  loss  would  have  beenielt  and  deplored  by  a  remcvte 
posterity  to  which  thc'war  and  all  its  issues  may  be  merely 
a  tale  of  things  "done  long  ago,  and  ill  done." 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

A  War  of  Movement 

The  Enemy's  Alternative  Lines 


THE  military  situation  is  to-day,  as  it  has  been 
ever  since  the  counter-offensive  of  July  i8th, 
dependent  upon  numbers  more  than  ground. 
The  enemy's  retirement  is  voluntary  in  the 
sense  tliat  he  intends  a  retirement,  but  com- 
pulsorj-  in  the  sense  that  it  is  perpetually  taking  a  form 
which  he  does  not  choose  ;  and  it  is  this  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion which  is  pf  greatest  promise  to  the  Allies. 

Granted  this,  after  an  analysis  of  the  movements  of  the 
present  week  there  is  another  matter  of  interest  in  an 
examination  of  the  line  or  lines  the  enemy  might  choose 
to  rally  upon,  and  of  what  his  chances  would  be  upon  these, 
granted  (which  is  improbable)  that  his  numbers  will,  by  the 
time  he  reaches  such  lines,  suffice  for  their  maintenance. 

Three  things  have  marked  the  movement  of  the  past 
week.  The  first  has  been  the  big  stroke  in  Flanders  effected 
by  the  British  Second  Army,  under  General  Plumer,  the 
French  ivpon  their  left,  and  the  Belgians  up  to  the  sea,  with 
its  immediate  consequence,  the  evacuation  of  the  Lille  salient, 
and  the  retirement  of  the  enemy  away  from  the  whole  of 
the  sea  coast  and  back  to  a  line  nmning  due  north  and  south 
(last  Saturday)  from  just  west  of  Tournai  to  the  road  between 
linigcs  and  Ghent.  At  the  moment  in  which  1  write  that 
line  is  presumablj-  no  longer  due  north  and  south,  but  bending 
far  eastward  in  its  northern  part.  Perhaps  the  news  will 
come  before  these  pages  are  published  that  it  has  even 
uncovered  Ghent. 

.  The  second  matter  of  the  week,  has  been  the  continued 
resistance  of  the  enemy  at  the  two  points  where  his  great 
lateral  railway  is  chiefly  menaced  :  the  first,  in  the  (for  the 
moment)  absolutely  vital  sector  just  north  of  Solcsmes,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  River  Selle,  at  the  point  marked  by 
the  villages  of  Hasprcs  and  Haussy  ;  the  second,  between 
the  Argonne  and  the  Meuse,  in  front  of  Buzancy,  where  the 
enemy  is  holding  against  the  Americans  in  order  to  prevent 
that  same  lateral  railway  coming  under  fire  at  its  southern 
end  between  Montedy  and  Sedafi. 

The  third  matter  of  the  week  is  again  a  matter  of  move- 
ment, and  consists  in  the  combined  French  and  British 
advance  south  of  Le  Cateau — that  is,  in  the  centre  of  the 
belt  which  the  enemy  stijl  holds,  covering  and  served  by 
this  lateral  railway. 

I  will  take  these  three  matters  in  their  order,  the  first 
being,  for  the  moment,  the  most  important. 

THE  ADVANCE  IN  FLANDERS 

When  the  advance  of  the  British  Second  Army,  flanked 
by  the  Belgians  and  the  French,  had,  at  its  first  blow,  cut 
the  railway  and  road  Ijetwecn  Roulers  and  Menin,  though 
the  number  of  prisoners  and  guns  taken  was  not  very  large, 
the  considerable  advance  effected  menaced  the  salient  of 
Lille  to  the  south  and  the  strip  along  the  sea  coast  to  the 
north. 

It  menaced  but  did  not  yet  compel  the  evacuation  of  either 
of  these  bulges.  Courtrai  was  approached,  but  not  occupied. 
Tliis  junction  was  indeed  out  of  use,  but  the  geographical 
point  was  not  passed.  On  the  north  of  the  great  bulge  of 
Lille  this  menace  did  not  destroy  the  very  excellent  water 
protection  in  which  the  enemy  had  the  shape  of  the  course 
of  the  River  Lys.  On  the  south  of  the  bulge,  against  the 
Belgian  sea  coast,  there  was  no  water  protection,  but  this 
bulge  was  less  pronounced,  and  apparently  could  hold. 

•Were  it  true  that  the  enemy  had  intended  a  retirement, 
was  withdrawing  his  material  at  his  leisure  with  that  object, 
and  proposed  to  fall  back  both  from  Lille  and  from  the  sea 
coast  at  his  own  moment,  he  could  have  done  so  in  the  interval 
following  the  first  attack  in  Flanders  many  days  ago.  In  a 
sense,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  he  intended  that  retirement : 
in  the  sense  that  sooner  or  later  he  knew  he  would  have  to 
make  it.  But  the  proof  that  it  came  at  our  moment,  and 
not  at  his,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  fact  that  it  immediately 
succeeded  the  second  blow,  and  that,  but  for  the  second 
blow,  it  might  have  been  indefinitely  delayed.. 

All  opinion   wtint'^ocver  of  -^tiKli-nts  in   tliis  camjiaign  or 


of  actors  in  it  was  agreed,  and  none  more  than  the  enemy 
higher  command,  that  the  immediate  line  of  resistance  lay 
from  Lille  to  Metz,  covering  and  supported  by  the  great 
lateral  communication  by  rail  which  unites  these  two  terminal 
strong  points. 

The  organisation  of  defence  round  Lille  was  extraordinarily 
strong.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  pubhcation  of  recon- 
naissances by  air,  and  when  the  photographic  maps  are 
before  my  readers,  they  will  agree  with  me  that  the  enemy 
intended  to  hold  Lille  to  the  last  ;  that  is,  up  till  the  moment 
when  further  retention  of  it  would  be  gambling  with  disaster. 

Lille  and  Metz  were  the  two  bastions  between  which  the 
curtain  of  the  German  defence  was  unrolled.  Once  Lille 
went,  a  large  retirement  •at  the  north  end  of'  their  hue  was 
inevitable.  Now,  this  retirement  meant  the  abandonment 
of  the  Belgian  coast.  The  abandonment  of  the  Belgian 
coast  meant  the  abandonment  of  exceedingly  important 
bases  for  submarine  work  upon  the  sea  and  of  the  emj)lace- 
ments  from  which  spasmodic  but  powerful  air  attack  had 
been  directed  against  London.  The  neutrality  of  Holland 
caused  the  abandonment  of  this  strip  of  coast  to  mean  the 
denial  of  access  to  the  sea  at  one  blow  over  a  distance  of 
more  than  250  miles,  from  Westende  to  Borkum.  German 
action  by  sea  was  at  a  blow  thrown  back  upon  the  Bight  of 
Heligoland. 

There  was  no  prepared  line  behind  the  liric  thus  abandoned, 
and  the  political  effect  of  the  retirement  had  also  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  enemy.   'No  wonder  he  delayed  it  ! 

What  compelled  that  retirement  was  the  forcing  of  the 
Lys  water  line,  coupled  with  the  advance  secured  by  the 
second  blow,  delivered  this  week.  When  the  British  had 
passed  Courtrai,  when  the  French  and  the  Belgians  had 
approached  Thourout  and  Thielt,  still  more,  when  the  water 
line,  of  the  Lys  had  proved  >'ulnerable  below  Lille,  both  the 
salients  necessarily  disappeared.  All  the  Lille  salient  was 
evacuated,  and  all  the  sea  coast  as  well. 

It  is  important  to  grasp  the  elements  of  this  affair,  because 
it  is  the  model  upon  which  we  shall  see  the  remainder  of  the 
retirement  proceeding.  At  its  best  (for  the  enemj'),  this 
retirement  will  be  a  succession  of  such  "pinching  out"  move- 
ments ;  at  its  worst,  the  successive  blows  may  cause  him  a 
far  greater  expense  than  that  to  which  he  has  hitherto  been 
put  and  by  such  actions  as  this  last  in  Flanders,  until  his 
armies  break. 

THE  ARGONNE  AND  THE  MEUSE,  AND  THE  LOWER  SELLE 

This  week,  as  in  the  week  before,  and  indeed  ever  since 
the  Franco-American  attack  on  September  26th  on  the  right, 
and  especially  since  the  great  and  (as  I  believe  it  to  be) 
decisive  battle  of  Cambrai — deHvered  by  the  British  on. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  8th  and  9th — the  enemy 
has  been  under  positive  compulsion  to  save  the  two  points 
of  the  lateral  railway  Metz-Sedan-MeziSres-Valenciennes 
which  are  most  gravely  menaced :  -that  is,  the  two  points 
where  the  Allies  come  nearest  to  that  railway.  Until  he  has 
found  the  time  to  abandon  the  belt  which  covers  that  railway, 
this  lateral  communication  is  absolutely  vital  to  him.  Fur- 
ther, when  he  shall  make  up  his  mind  to  abandon  it,  even 
if  he  does  so  voluntarily,  he  will  find  himself  necessarily 
in  a  country  devoid  of  similar  opportunities,  the  country 
of  the  Ardennes,  not  difficult  of  defence,  indeed,  but  very 
difficult  of  supply.  Therefore  does  he  till  the  last  mcment 
defend  that  line. 

Now,  as  I  have  pointed  out  several  times  in  these  colvmns, 
to  defend  a  couple  of  menaced  points  is  still  well  within 
his  powers.  Severe  as  is  the  strain  tipon  his  man-power, 
rapid  and  inevitable  as  is  its  decrease,  he  can  continue  (so 
long  as  only  these  two  sectors  are  ifienaced)  to  mass  specially 
in  their  defence.  L'pon  the  north  especially,  upon  the  front 
just  below  Solesmes,  the  sector  marked  by  the  two  villages 
of  Hasprcs  and  Haussy,  is  it  essential  for  him  to  hold,  and 
there  1  think  if  we  were  to  look  at  the  maps  of  the  staffs 
we  should  find  his  densest  disposition  of  troops.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  moment  when  the  farthest  outposts 
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of  tlie  Allies  Iuti-  beyond  the  Selle  were  within  S,ouo  yards 
of  the  line.  Counter-attack  apparently  recovered  some  very 
narrow  belt  here,  but  the  range  is  still  approximately  8,000 
yards  or  very  little  more.  Let  him  lose  at  all  seriously 
here,  say  another  3,000  or  4,000  yards,  and  the  .line  is  out 
of  action.  He  has  between  it  and  the  present  positions  no 
line  of  defence  at  all  save  the  little  stream  of  the  Ecaillon, 
with  good  rising  ground  behind  it,  it  is  true,  but  far  too 
near  the  line  to  serve  as  covering.  Were  he  forced  back 
to  this  stream  of  the  Ecaillon,  his  lateral  railway  would  be 
in  the  position  that  the  Amiens  railway  was  after  the  fight- 
ing of  April  4th,  when  the  enemy  got  well  over  the  Avre  ; 
as  we  know,  that  advance  put  the  Amiens  railway  out  of 
action  for  four  months  and  more — right  up  to  the  British 
advance  of  August  8th  in  front  of  Amiens.  On  the  other 
menaced  sector,  on  what  may  be  called  the  Buzancy  front, 
the  danger  is  less  pressing.  There  has  been  no  very  appreci- 
able American  advance,  and  the  range  from  the  first  outposts 
of  the  Allies  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  lateral  railway  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  danger  point  to  the  north  at 
Solesmcs.  ■•  . 

It  is  none  the  less  vital.  Any  considerable  advance 
achieved  here,  by  bringing  the  railway  under  close  range, 
would  have  an  even  greater  effect  than  cutting  it  farther 
north,  for  it  would  at  a  blow  destroy  all  the  supply  of  what 
lay  north  and  west  of  tlie  point  attacked.  The  enemy  has 
therefore  massed  first  and  last  twenty.divisions  on  this  narrow 
sector  of  12,000  yards  between  the  great  wood  and  the  river, 
and  the  ordeal  to  which  the  American  army  has  been  sub- 
jected has  been  correspondingly  severe. 

THE  MOVEMENT  SOUTH  OF  LE  CATEAU 

But  it  remains  true  that  this  concentration  for  the  defence 
of  the  only  two  points  menaced  for  the  moment  has  compelled 
the  enemy  with  his  insufficient  resources  of  men  to  weakness 
elsewhere,  and  the  great  series  of  actions  which  have  been 
fought  this  week  by  the  French  and  English  south  of  Le 
■Cateau  are  evidence  of  this  truth.  The  advance  here  made 
has  been  remarkable,  especially  upon  the  British  side.  There 
is  a  canal  running  from  the  river  Sambre  to  the  high  waters 
of  the  river  Oise,  and  this  canal  is  the  water  line  upon  which 
the  enemy  here  depends  for  resistance.  It  has  not  yet  been 
passed.  The  British  have  reached  it  at  Catillon  and  farther 
south,  and  the  thrust  thus  made  into  the  enemy  line  is  at 
once  deep,  peculiar  in  shape,  and  an  evidence  of  his  ina- 
bility to  resist  in  any  sector  less  vital  than  those  which  he  is 
defending  at  all  costs.  None  the  less  his  water  line  here  still 
holds.  Farther  sduth  the  French  have  made  a  corre- 
sponding advance,  reaching  the  canal  at  its  point  of  junction 
with  the  Oise,  but  not  crossing  it.  But  they  have  crossed, 
and  permanently  maintained  bridge-heads  beyond,  the  water 
line  of  the  Oise,  which  defended  upon  the  north  the  big 
salient  held  by  the  enemy  south  of  that  river.  This  forcing 
of  the  upper  Oise  valley  is  important.  It  compels  the  centre 
to  fall  back.  The  French  have  crossed  the  Oise  at  Mont 
d'Origny  and  at  Ribemont.  The  enemy  had  dammed  the 
upper  river  and  flooded  the  valley,  and  recent  rain  has 
rendered  the  bridge-heads  at  one  moment  (apparently  last 
Friday)  rather  difficult  to  hold  ;  but  at  the  last  news,  that 
of  Saturday,  they  were  maintained. 

Now  the  effect  of  this  advance  especially  by  the  British 
well  east  of  Le  Cateau,  and  of  this  crossing  of  the  Oise  by  the 
French,  is  exactly  parallel  to  what  Plumer  and  the  French 
and  Belgians  did  in  Flanders.  It  proceeds  from  exactly  the 
same  cause,  the  inability  of  the  enemy  to  mass  in  sufficient 
strength  everywhere,  the  power  of  the  Allies  to  strike  where 
they  will,  the  insufficient  protection  even  of  a  w-ater  defence 
against  our  new  tactics  and  numbers,  and  it  has  had  exactly 
the  same  effect. 

The  advance  beyond  Le  Cateau  and  across  the  canal  is 
beginning  to  outflank  the  positions  north  of  Solesmes,  exactly 
as  Plumer's  advance  past  Courtrai  began  to  outflank  the 
positions  up  to  the  cftast.  The  French  crossing  of  the  Oise 
corresponds  to  Plumer's  crossing  of  the  Lys,  and  must  inevit- 
ably reduce  the  German  salient  to  the  south  of  that  river 
precisely  as  the  crossing  of  the  Lys  compelled  the  evacuation 
of  the  salient  of  Lille.  Any  great  further  advance  of  the 
British  beyond  the  canal  will  turn  the  German  positions 
beyond  the  Selle  to  the  north  and  bring  the  lateral  railway 
under  close  fire. 

Meantime  the  evacuation  of  the  German  salient  south  of 
the  Oise  and  the  straightening  of  the  line  there  brings  the 
sector  some  miles  nearer  to  the  same  lateral  railway  at 
Avesnes.  The  belt  held  here  irv  the  centre  is  still  consider- 
able; even  when  the  French  are  in  Guise,  which  cannot  be 
long  delayed,  thev  will  notbe  within  30,000  yards  of  the  lateral 
railway,    but   with   every   such   advance   the   sector   to    be 


guarded  gets  longer,  and  \<hen  tlie  central  sector  is  hack 
near  to  the  railway,  the  general  Allied  advance  will,  I  may 
venture  to  guess,  have  rendered  that  railway  untcrKible. 
In  other  words,  there  must,  as  the  pressure  continues,  be 
ultimately  an  abandonment  of  the  belt  in  front  of  the  rail- 
way, and  a  resolution,  should  the  German  line  still  stand 
intact,  to  attempt  the  holding  of  a  line  across  the  Ardennes, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  communication  behind  such  a 
line,  and  the  virtual  separation  of  the  armies  of  the  Belgian 
plain  from  the  Lorraine  armies.  We  are  approaching  this 
crisis  with  every  yard  of  the  Allied  forward  mo\'ement  l.cre 
in  the  centre.  ' 

Meanwhile,  in  the  face  of  this  ceaseless  pressure,  it  is 
clear  that  the  enemy  has  determined  to  swing  back  all  the 
northern  end  of  his  series  of  positions.  His  pivot  is,  for  the 
moment,  Mezieres,  and  he  proposes  to  relinquish  point  after 
point  north  and  west  of  that  pivot.  The  consequence  of 
this  successive  abandonment  of  positions  is  to  deprive  one 
sector  after  another  of  the  lateral  railway  of  its  importance. 
For  instance,  when  he  gave  up  Lille,  no  cutting  of  the  line 
west  of  Valenciennes  would  have  had  much  effect.  Again, 
if  he  gives  up  Valenciennes,  the  pressure  at  Haussy,  menacing 
the  lateral  railway,  at  once  loses  its  strategical  value— and 
so  forth. 

The  situation  here  is  a  sort  of  race  between  the  Allied 
advance  by  successive  thrusts  (creating  successive  salients 
which  are  successively  pinched  out)  and  the  enemy's  hurried 
removal  of  material  back  in  his  retirement.  Much  of  this 
material  he  abandons  and  destroys,  but  it  is  the  necessity 
(jr  desire  of  saving  the  rest  which  delays  him. 

Such  a  retirement  implies  some  line  of  resistance.  The 
enemy  may  not  be  able  to  reach  such  a  line  intact  ;  he  may 
not  be  able  to  hold  it  if  he  reaches  it.  He  may  find  it  (like 
his  second  positions  in  the  first  week  of  October,  after  the 
British  victory  south  of  Cambrai)  already  pierced  before  he 
establishes  himself  on  them.  But  a  rallying  line  is  still  his 
necessity,  and  we  must  study  what  opportunities  there  are 
for  such  a  line  behind  his  present  unstable  positions.  The 
first  and  most  obvious  line  may  be  called  that  "  of  the  Scheldt 
and  Meuse."  It  does  not  follow,  from  its  bfing  the  most 
obvious  line  that  the  enemy  will  either  be  able  to-  stand 
upon  it  or  will  even  attempt  to  do  so.  I  only  propose  to 
show  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  supposing  his  forces 
to  be  coherent  and  his  line  unbroken  when  he  reaches  it. 

The  Scheldt  affords  a  really  formidable  obstacle,  as 
far  as  Termonde,  at  least.  Nearly  the  whole  way  the 
river,  like  the  lower  Thames,  is  a  tidal  estuary.  No  direct 
attack  upon  it  by  infantry  is  possible,  apparently,  and  in  all 
this  sector,  which  has  Antwerp  in  its  midst,  he  could  save  a 
great  number  of  men. 

From  Termonde  on  southward  he  has  the  water  line  of  the 
Dendre,  a  small  stream,  but  one  affording  up  to  the  level  of 
Brussels  as  good  a  protection — at  least,  from  direct  attack — 
as  the  Lys  did,  and  a  better  one  than  the  Selle,  which,  as  a 
water  line,  he  has  already  partly  lost. 

Up  the  Dendre  to  a  point  covering  Brussels  he  has,  then, 
a  water  line.  He  would  rely  precisely,  as  he  did  in  France, 
upon  the  Allies  sparing  the  Belgian  towns.  He  would, 
therefore,  have  excellent  communications  and  billets  behind 
him,  for  the  road  centres  (which  are  also  the  towns)  and 
notably  Brussels,  he  could  rely  upon  to  be  secure,  both  for 
his  traffic  and  for  his  billets,  and  for  his  stores.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  which  he  has,  as  an  invader,  over  the  invaded 
under  modern  conditions  and  with  modern  ranges  of  fire. 

The  sector  next  south  of  the  Dendre,  which  stream  the 
line  would  abandon  at  a.  point  very  slightly  south  of  west 
from  Brussels,  would  be  his  first  anxiety.  He  must  here 
defend*  open  country  with  no  good  water  hne,  and  decide 
where,  after  a  trajectory  of  anything  between  50  and  ()0 
miles,  he  would  propose  to  strike  the  Meuse.  His  shortest 
line  would  lead  him  past  Charleroi  and  to  the  Meuse  just 
at  the  mouth  of  its  gorge  near  Mezieres.  If  he  proposed  to 
strike  the  river  lower  down,  covering  Namur,  and  holding 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  he  would,  in  the  gorge  itself, 
be  in  easily  defended  countr}^  but  also  on  ground  where 
rapid  lateral  movement  is  very  difficult.  He  would,  pre- 
sumably, prefer  to  strike  the  river  higher;  and  near 
Mezieres. 

The  one  advantage  he  has  in  this,  which  may  be  called 
his  "open  sector"  (because  he  has  there  no  good  water  line, 
so  that,  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  like  the  vital  sector  he  lately 
lost  in  front  of  Cambrai),  is  excellent  communications  behind 
him.  All  the  northern  part  of  it  is  a  net  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, and  there  are  good  lateral  lines  serving  him  all  the 
way,  as  well  as  ample  road  and  railway  service  back  from 
and  to  his  bases. 

The  last  sector,  that  along  the  Meuse  itself,  to,  say.  Dun 
and  the  present  front  before  Verdun,  has  the  advantage  of 
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an  excellent  water  line,  but  the  two  heavy  disadvantages 
of  bad  communications  behind  it — for  it  has  nothing  behind 
it  but  the  Ardennes,  with  their  deep  ravines,  sparsely  in- 
habited country,  few  roads,  and  insignificant  roundabout 
railwaj'S — and  of  largely  separating  his  Belgian  from  his 
Lorraine-Luxemburg  group  of  armies. 

The  j\Ieuse  is  a  broad  and  deep  stream  nearly  all  tlie  way — 
with  no  fords  till  quite  its  upper  reaches,  and  these  easily 
flooded.  It  is  a  straight  line,  with  the  narrow  mouths  of 
the  river-loops  easih'  defended,  and  consequently  a  saving 
in  fnen.  But  to  supply  tlie  line  holding  it 'and,  still  more, 
to  retire  any  considerable  body  across  the  Ardennes  under 
pressure,  would  be  a  heavy  task.  Further,  he  would  have 
behind  him  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Semois,  the  few  roads 
crossing  which  meet  at  very  few  bridges,  tlie  principal  (and 
necessarily  congested)  nodal  point  being  at  Bouillon.  The 
deep  woods  which  dominate  the  east  bank  of  the  stream  up 
to  and  past  Sedan  are  to  his  advantage.  But  lateral  move- 
ment on  any  large  scale,  to  reinforce  Lorraine  from  the 
Belgian  plain,  or  the  Belgian  plain  from  Lorraine,  would 
be  impossible.  That  would  be  the  main  and  probably  fatal 
disadvantage  of  such  a  line  :   his  armies  would  fall  into  two. 

Further,  the  line — which  now  lies  only  a  few  miles  behind 
his  present  positions — would  be  no  great  saving  in  length. 
Its  considerable  proportion  of  water  rather  than  its  short- 
ness would  be  his  asset  in  the  saving  of  men. 

Supposing  this  line  to  be  denied  him  either  bj'  the  nature 
of  the  pressure  to  which  he  is  subjected,  or  because  of  the  lack 
of  men  on  his  side,  there  remains  as  an  alternative  what  is 
much  the  shortest  line  of  all  and  what,  had  he  retired  upon 
it  long  ago,  might  have  offered  the  opportunities  foi  a  pro- 
longed defence.  It  is  the  line  covering  Li^ge  and  going  across 
the  "Haute  Fagne" — that  is,  the  high  desolate  moors  of  the 
eastern  .Ardennes  to  cover  Luxemburg  and  Thionville,  and 
rejoin  the  present  lines  in  front  of  Metz. 

It  is  a  line  which  saves  nearly  halfoi  the  length  he  formerly 
defended  between  Metz  and  the  North  Sea.  It  has  excellent 
lateral  communications  not  far  behind  it,  and,  within  two 
hours  petrol  delivery,  the  railway  system  of  Western  Ger- 
many. It  is  close  to  supplies,  for  it  covers  at  no  great  dis- 
tance his  main  factories.  Nevertheless  he  will  not  take  up 
that  line,  I  think,  even  if  the  pursuit  should  pernfit,  and  that 
for  this  reason  :  that  to  take  it  up  would  bring  the  great 
and  growing  armies  against  him  to  the  very  borders  of  his 
own  country. 

Such  a  line  is  politically  perilous  in  the  extreme  for  him  ; 
even  slrategically  it  is,  under  modem  conditions,  perilous. 
It  would  put  his  chief  industrial  centres  under  ceaseless 
attack  from  the  air,  even  so  long  as  it  held,  a  score  of  large 
German  towns  would  become  hardly  habitable  and,  should 
it  break,  invasion  would  at  once  follow,  and  invasion  with 
no  line  to  hold  it.  Every  line  east  of  the  Lidge-Metz  line  is 
longer  and  longer  as  you  go  east  :  Ijhat  of  the  Rhine  is  of  an 
impossible  length. 

The  Li6ge-Metz  Une  would  be  an  immediate  promise  of 
disaster,  and  it  is  probable  he  would  accept  the  terms  of 
defeat  before  attempting  to  hold  it. 

All  this  discussion  of  the  two  possible  rallying  lines  of  the 
enfemy  is,  we  must  remember,  very  theoretical.  What 
really  governs  the  situation  is  the  appalhng  drain  in  men 
suffered  by  a  force  already  insufficient,  and  losing  effectives 
twice  as  rapidly  as  it  can  remit.  But,  theoretical  as  the 
analysis  is,  it  is  worth  making,  because  it  instructs  us  on  the 
remaining  slender  opportunities  of  defence  which  the  enemy 
still  possesses. 

RESULTS  SINCE  THE  FIRST  COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 

(i)  War  of  movement  residred  to  the  enemy's  disadvantage, 
and  that  disadvantage  maintained  and  increased. 
Every  movement,  without  exception,  is  a  movement  of 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  and  a  retrograde  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  These  movements,  unlike 
those  imposed  by  the  enemy  in  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding (March  21st- July  15th),  are  continuous.  The  enemy 
in  the  period  just  mentioned  had  intervals  of  four  weeks, 
thrice  repeated,  and  this  on  account  both  of  his  losses  in 
attack  and  of  his  lack  of  elasticity  and  rapidity  in  prepara- 
tion, to  which  add  his  strategical  habit  of  massed  attack 
upon  the  largest  possible  scale.  No  interval  between  main 
actions  has  lasted  a  full  week  since  the  initiative  passed  to 
the  Allies. 

(2)     Cumulative  fatigue  imposed  upon  the  enemy. 

This  ceaseless  pressure,  exercised  at  every  part  of  the 
line  successively  from  the  Meuse  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
maintained  by  a  number  of  attacks  upon  comparatively 
narrow  fronts,  steadily  extending,  has  left  the  enemy  less 


and  less  opportunity  for  resting  his  troeps  as  the  manoeuvre 
proceeded.  There  is  to-day  no  "  quiet "  sector  west  of 
the  Meuse.  Of  the  enemy's  total  force,  ten  days  ago, 
less  than  20  per  cent,  were  on  "qiiiet"  sectors,  50  per 
cent,  were  in  line,  against  the  full  action  of  the  Allies. 
Of  the  remaining  30  per  cent.,  23  per  ctot.  were  battered 
divisions  withdrawn  exhausted  from  the  line,  and  unfit  for 
action  pending  rest  and  recruitment  ;  only  7  per  cent, 
were  fit  recruited  and  rested  divisions  held  in  reserve. 
Such  proportions  have  never  been  seen  before  in  this  war. 
And  they  are  actually  increasing  to  the  enemy's  disadvan- 
tage as  time  proceeds.  For  the  rate  of  recruitment  is  less- 
by  far  than  the  rate  of  loss.  To  this  form  of  fatigue  imposed 
must  be  added  tliat  of  increasing  lateral  movement.  As 
one's  reserves  decline,  so  one  is  under  the  necessity  of  making 
units  travel  further  to  reinforce  threatened  points  or  to 
relieve  broken  units  withdrawn  from  the  line.  So  long  as- 
you  have  ample  reserves,  you  can  distribute  them  evenly 
all  along  the  line  ready  to  support  from  each  point  on  which 
they  are  placed  the  sections  immediately  in  front  of  them. 
But  when  you  have  few  and  dwindling  reserves,  you  have 
to  send  them  now  here,  now  there,  at  a  moment's  notice,- 
and  as  your  opponent  strikes  unexpectedly,  at  points  widely 
separated,  both  the  movement  of  your  reserves  and  of  your 
units  in  line  is  increasing  active  up  and  down  the  frcnt — 
that  is,  laterally.  This  was.  the  great  asset  of  the  enemy 
against  ourselves  last  spring.  He  imposed  a  fearful  strain 
upon  the  French  and  British  armies  by  attacks  widely- 
separated  which  imposed  exhausting  journeys  of  concentra- 
tion to  meet  them.  For  example,  hardly  was  he  held  by 
concentration  south-west  of  Amiens  on  April  4th,  when, 
on  April  9th,  he  attacked  far  off  in  the  north,  imposing  on  a 
number  of  French  and  English  divisions  journeys  of  100 
miles  by  congested  lateral  communication.  To-day  it  is 
we  who  are  putting  a  similar  pressure  on  him. 

(3)  The  losses  inflicted  on  the  enemy  have  been  crippling. 
In  men  he  has  lost,  as  prisoners  alone,  one-third  of  a  million,. 

since  the  counter-offensive  began.  His  total  losses  caimot 
be  accurately  estimated,  but  if  we  double  the  loss  in  prisoners- 
we  are  certainly  within  the  mark.  His  rate  of  loss  is  much 
more  than  double  all  his  possible  sources  of  recruitment, 
and  it  continues  without  interruption.  His  total  losses  since 
the  opening  of  the  year  are  approximately  two  millions,  ^ 
of  which  more  than  a  million  are  definite  losses — that  is, 
men  who  cannot  return.  His  divisions  never  approach, 
to-day,  the  old  reduced  establishment  of  9,000  infantry  (three 
regiments  of  three  full  battalions  each).  Their  average 
to-day  is  certainly  less  than  6,000,  and  probably  has  fallen 
to  less  than  5,500.  Their  best,  and  therefore  most  tried, 
divisions  are  often  to-day  only  skeleton  divisions — from 
a  quarter  to  a  fifth  or  (in  one  recorded  case)  a  sixth  of  full 
establishment.  Of  guns  they  have  lost  in  this  brief  period 
the  equivalent  of  one  quarter  of  their  whole  artillery,  and 
one-third  of  that  present  upon  theu  Western  front  ;  and  of 
.this  loss  seven-eighths  is  loss  by  direct  capture.  The  loss  is 
at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent,  a  month — it  cannot  be  replaced 
even  at  the  half-rate  at  which  the*  loss  ip  men  can  (on  paper) 
be  replaced.  More  German  guns  by  far  have  hpen  taken 
since  the  counter-offensive  began  than  were  taken  from  the 
Allies  by  the  Austrians  and  Germans  combined  in  all  the 
great  attacks  between  October  17th  at  Caporetto  and  July 
i8th  in  front  of  Rheims.  All  our  losses  are  already  replaced. 
Theirs  can  never  be. 

(4)  The  conditions  of  aerial  bombardment  are  reversed. 
Before  the  period  under  review  the  two  capitals  of   the 

AUies  were  under  perpetual  bombardment  from  the  air;  the 
main  western  towns  of  the  enemy  had  but  little  experience 
of  such  raids.  The  line  so  stood  that  all  advantage  in  this 
matter  was  with  the  enemy.  To-day  the  line  so  stands 
that  some  of  his  great  centres  are  directly  menaced. 

The  organisation  has  been  produced  which  continually 
uses  this  advantage.  The  Belgian  coast,  essential  to  the 
raiding  of  London,  has  been  lost. 

(5)  The  southern  submarine  bases  are  lost  to  the  enemy. 
His  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Dover,  for  instance,  has 

increased  at  one  blow  from  one  or  two  hours  to  twelve. 

(6)  (And   much  the  most   important — inclusive  of  all   the 

rest)     The  enemy  has  accepted  the  certitude  of  defeat. 

He  is.  at  tlie  stage  when  a  beaten  commander  with  an 
army  still  in  being  manoeuvres  no  longer  on  the  field  for 
victory,  but  politically  for  time  and  the  least  disastrous 
terms. 

What  our  attitude  should  be  in  the  face  of  such  manoeuvres 
is  generally  admitted.  We  should  ignore  them.  But  we 
also  need  a  positive  programme :  concrete  conditions  of 
victory  ;    and  to  these  I  propose  to  turn  next  week. 
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What  is  Victory?:    By  Arthur  Pollen 

In  this  article  Mr.  Pollen  analyses  the  nature  as  ivell  as  the  results  of  victory,  and 
proves,  by  historical  parallels,  that  justice  is  the  only  foundation  of  a  durable  peace. 


1HAVE  been  asked  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  victory.  It  n  a  matter  on  which  it  is  highly 
important  that  we  should  have  clear  and  precise  ideas. 
War  took  all  the  Allies,  but  especially  ourselves,  by 
surprise.  We  fought  because  in  honour  bound  to 
resent  the  attack  on  Belgium  and<had  this  motive  been  lack- 
ing, we  should  have  had  to  fight  in  self-defence.  We 
fought  without  premeditation,  without  preparation,  un- 
ready mentally,  militarily,  navally.  Nor  in  fighting  did  we 
define  our  purpose  more  closely  than  to  say,  that  the  injury 
to  Belgium  should  be  made  good  and  the  military  power  of 
Prussia — the  true  and  only  begetter  of  this  hateful  tragedy 
— should  once  and  for  all  bo  ended.  And  now,  when  after 
marty  vicissitudes,  the  Allies  have  victory  in  sight,  the  plain 
character  of  the  war's  ending  is  to  many  almost  as  great  a 
surprise  as  the  thunderclap  of  1914.  But  there  must  be 
an  interval  between  the  certainty  of  victory  and  its  achieve- 
ment, and  we  shall  do  well  to  spend  it  in  making  plain  to 
ourselves  and  to  those  who  arc 
to  speak  for  us,  what  we  intend 
our  victory  to  mean. 


Definitions 

Let  us  proceed  from  simple  defi- 
nitions of  "war,"  "victory"  ind 
"peace." 

1.  War.  War  is  a  condition 
which  follows,  when  between 
peoples  .  there  is  a  conflict  of 
national  wills,  so  bitter  that  no 
solution  bj'  an  appeal  to  justice 
or  reason  is  possible ;  when 
therefore  the  conflict  inevitably  parses  to  the  arbitrament  of 
force. 

2.  Force.  Force  ^means  opposed  armies  on  land  and 
navies  at  sea.  They  operate  against  each  other  by  battle, 
and  against  both  each  other  and  the  enemy's  entire  polity,  by 
siege.  The  object  of  battle  is  to  reduce  and  annihilate  the 
enemy's  force  by  kilHng  his  men,  destroying  his  material 
and  sinking  his  ships.  The  object  of  siege  is  to  hamper  and 
straiten  the  enemy  nation,  to  make  civil  and  miUtary  supply 
difficult,  .so  that 'Ultimately  the  country  and  its  armed  forces 
are  incapable  of  effective  action. 

3.  Victory.  When  the  armies  and  navies  of  one  side 
suffer  complete  defeat  or,  fearing  annihilation,  have  to  with- 
draw from  the  field,  so  that  resistance— hitherto  maintained 
in  the  hope  either  that  the  enemy  will  weaken  or  that  some 
reinforcement  will  come — is  at  last  recognised  as  futile,  then 
the  complete  and  final  paralysis  of  national  life  becomes 
imminent,  and  the  woi-Sted  natiop  has  no  choice  but  to  sur- 
render. When  this  occurs  the  stronger  side  has  achieved 
the  victory. 

4.  The  Purpose  of  War.  By  victory  the  fighting  men 
have  achieved  what  their  country  has  entrusted  them  to 
do.  The  conflict  of  wills  has  issued  in  the  will  of  one  side 
being  triumphant,  and  hence  enforceable.  It  then  becomes 
the  province  of  the  statesman  to  translate  the  victorious 
will  into  action.  This  is  the  peace,  or  treaty,  or  settlement, 
that  follows  from  the  war.  Thus,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
purpose  of  war  to  the  soldier  is  victory,  and  to  the  statesman 
peace. 

5.  Peace.  If  war  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  of  wills, 
peace  should  mean  the  negation  of  this,  that  is,  a  recon- 
ciliation of  wills.  The  ideal  peace  is  then  not  merely  a  state 
of  non-war,  but  a  condition  in  which  no  originating  cause 
of  war  exists. 

6.  Justice.  Clearly  then,  if  we  are  to  put  victory  to 
its  right  use,  victory  in  action  should  produce, a  peace  that 
results  in  all  parties,  victors  as  well  as  vanquished,  agreeing 
that  the  settlement  conforms  to  something  permanent  and 
universal  in  all  human  wills.  If  it  does  not  so  conform, 
then  the'  peace  that  follows  is  not  peace  at  all,  but  latent 
war.  I  This  element  pre-eminent  in  the  human  soul  and  com- 
mon to  all  human  souls  is  the  sense  of  jus'tice. 

7.  .  Security.  The  test  of  peace  then,  is  not  that  the  will 
of  the  stronger  side  is  made  effective  after  war,  but  that  its 
provisions  are  universally  and  always  recognised  as  just. 
Unless  this  condition  is  ensured  the  chief  concHtion  of  peace 
must  be  lacking,  and  that  is  security. 


The   Purpose   of  War  to 

the  Soldier  is  VICTORY 

— to    the     Statesman — 

PEACE. 


Is  an  Ideal  Peace  Conceivable  .'' 

With  these  definitions  before  us,  let  us  proceed  to  the  case 
in  hand.  We  are  at  once  faced  with  this  question.  Has 
war  ever  ended  in  a  peace  which  both  belligerents  agreed 
was  right  ?  If  victory  is  the  triumph  of  one  of  two  con- 
flicting wills,  is  a  reconcihation  of  these  conflicting  wills  ever 
conceivable  ?  Is  it  not  indeed  almost  inevitable  that  the 
victor  must  impose  his  will,  so  that,  though  force  has  failed 
the  vanquished,  though  superior  force  has  constrained  his 
action  into  submission,  must  not  his  will  remain  in  perpetual 
conflict  ?  Does  it  not  follow,  from  the  bare  meaning  of  the 
word  victory,  that  the  conquered's  submission  is  unwilling, 
and  hence  that  for  active  revolt  the  conqueror  has  only 
substituted  hatred  and  the  determination  to  revolt  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  ?  Must  it  not  then  almost  follow  from 
war  that  the  peace  is  that  contradiction  in  terms,  a  "bad" 
peace  ?     The  best  reply  to  these  questions  is  to  show  that 

in  history,  and  in  quite  recent 
history,  there  are  cases  of  wars 
that  have  ended  in  a  bad  peace 
and  others  that  have  ended  in  a 
good  peace.  And  if  we  are  to  dis- 
tinguish these,  we  must  go  behind 
the  peace  and  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  will  conflict  that 
produced  the  war.  • 

Take  three  salient  cases.  The 
Civil  War  in  America  ;  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870 ;  and  the 
South  African  war  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  centurj'.  In  1870  both 
Germany  and  France  were  origin- 
ally wrong.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  Southern  States 
were  egregiously  in  the  wrong.  Before  the  South  African 
war  there  was  a  situation  intolerable  to  the  non-Boer 
elements  in  the  Boer  repubhcs,  which  was  intoleranth- 
maintained,  and  the  remedies  lor  this  situation  wen- 
ignorantly  conceived,  and  unsympathetically  propounded, 
and  menacingly  proposed.  In  a  measiire,  then,  both 
sides  were  in  the  wrong  here  too.  Now  if  in  a  war  both 
sides  are  originally  in  the  wrong,  it  must  be  unthinkable 
that  the  war  can  end  with  both  agreeing  that  one  is  righj. 
And  if  one  is  right  and  the  other  wrong  and  the  latter  w-ins, 
wrong  adfriittedly  prevails.  If  one  is  right  and  the  other 
wrong  and  the  first  wins,  then  indeed  what  is  right  may 
prevail.  But  such  are  the  resentments  and  passions  that 
war  produces,  and  so  great  is  the  temptation  and  oppor- 
tunity for  wrongdoing  which  victory  bestows,  that  the  side 
originally  in  the  right  may  be  tempted  into  wrong  action 
when  the  war  is  over.  War  indeed  may  reverse  the  moral 
relations,  so  that-  the  conquered,  originally  in  the  wrong, 
may  be  left  rightly  irreconcilable,  because  victory  inflicts 
intolerable  injustice  upon  him. 

Settlements  Bad  and  Good 

Now  if  we  take  the  three  wars  that  I  have  quoted  and  look 
at  them  in  the  light  of  their  ultunate  results,  we  shall  surely 
agree  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  a  bad  peace,  because 
whether  France  was  right  or  wrong  before  the  war,  that 
treaty  left  her  the  victim  of  an  unconscionable  spoliation. 
Forty  years  after  the  war  was  over,  every  Frenchman  and 
every  impartial  person  of  other  nations,  still  felt  that  act  of 
oppression  to  be  an  outrage  on  the  world's  sense  of  justice. 
Take  next  the  North  and  South  War.  It  would  be  hard  now 
to  defend  all  the  measures  that  the  victorious  side  took 
when  the  war  was  over.  But  to-day,  just  as  there  is  no  sane 
Englishman  that  does  not  rejoice  that  George  Washington 
defeated  George  the  Third,  so  there  is  no  sane  man  in  the 
former  rebel  States  who,  so  far  from  being  rrierely  recon- 
ciled to  the  issue  of  the  Civil  War,  does  not  heartily  rej'oice 
that  Northern  arms  prevailed.  In  the  Boer  war  we  get  a 
more  striking  instance  still.  If  you  could  find  a  man  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  South  Africa  up  to  the  invasion 
of  Natal,  but  ignorant  of  all  subsequent  events  there  until 
the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  explained  to  him  how  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
were  now  all  united  as  a  confederated  Union  under  a  single 
government,  of  which  the  Boer  Commander-in-Chief  was  the 
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head  ;  that  tlie  forces  of  this  free,  united,  independent  Repub- 
lic were  tightinj2;  alongside  the  soldiers  of  the  British  Empire 
in  many  a  held  ;  tliat  General  Smuts  was  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet,  and  the  most  eloquent  defender  of 
the  principle  of  constitutional  monarchy — what  inference 
could  such  a  man  draw  except,  first,  that  the  Boer  Republics 
had  won,  next,  that,  as  enlightened  and  honoured  conquerors, 
they  had  voluntariK'  joined  the  association  of  free  countries 
which,  for  excellent  practical  reasons,  owe  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown  ?  Would  he  not  see  in  these  events,  in  other 
words,  not  only  an  alliance  between  the  late  combatants, 
but  the  weaker  "of  the  two  in  the  seat  of  power  ?  The  peace 
of  Versailles,  then,  ended  in  the  French  nation  pledged  for 
ever  to  revenge  ;  the  North  and  South  war  ended  in  the  rebe! 
countries  whole-heartedly  condemning  their  rebellion  ;  the 
South  African  has  ended  with  the  Boers  recognising  the  prin- 
ciple of  political'  equality,  and  Gniat  Britain  in  applying 
that  principle  to  South  Africa  so  thoroughly,  that  its  des- 
tinies are  now  in  Boer  hands.  Thus  a  "bad"  peace  created 
the  cause  of  war;  and  a  good  peace  made  the  conquered, 
in  one  instance,  rejoice  in  defeat,  in  another  the  heirs  of 
victory. 

Immediate   Reconciliation   Not  Necessary   to  a 
Good  Peace 

Yet  the  defeated  South  and  the  defeated  Boers  at  the 
moment  of  submission  felt  just  as  bitter  resentment  as  did 
the  French  when  they  had  to  submit  to  Bismarck's  terms. 
What  is  it  that  differentiates  these  cases  ?  Why  was  not 
Versailles  ultimately  just  as  happy  a  negation  of  >var  as  was 
Verceniging,  completed  by  the  wise  statesmanship  of  Lord 
Elgin  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  first  treaty  was  not 
in  conformity  with  justice.  The  completed  dealings  of  Great 
Britain  with  South  Africa  did  so  conform.  Let  us  then  start 
with  the  principle  that,  whether  one  side  or  both  are  in  the 
wrong  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  the  settlement  after  it  should  not  result 
in  a  reconciliation  of  wills.  So  much  at  least  these  examples 
teach  us.  But  they  teach  us  something  more,  and  it  is  that, 
it  is  no  test  of  whether  a  settlement  is  right  or  wrong,  that 
the  conqueror  and  conquered  should  think  alike  when  it  is  made. 
And  from  this  we  shaJl  get  the  two  principles  to  guide  us  in 
the  peace  it  will  be  within  the  Allied  power  to  enforce.  The 
first  is,  that  the  peace  must  conform  to  justice.  The  second 
is  that,  while  we  may  desire  things  which  are  unjust,  the 
enemy's  acceptance  of  our  settlement  is  no  test  either  way 
of  its  being  fair  or  unfair.  The  principle  that  is  to  guide  us 
must  be  justice  as  it  is  interpreted  to  us  by  the  conscience 
of  mankind — the  monitor  that  has  as  its  guide  "  the  light 
that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
We  must  then  appeal  to  constant  and  universal  principles 
of  right  and  wrong.  We  must  assure  ourselves  by  the  maxim 
of  Vincent  of  Lerins  :    "  Securus  judical  orhis  terrarum." 

There  also  follows  a  third  principle  from  the  application 
of  which  we  must  n'ot  flinch.  However  just  the  terms  of 
settlement,  this  cannot  be  willingly  acquiesced  in  by  all 
Germans  immediately.  Many  will  see  in  our  terms  nothing 
but  a  bare  and  merciless  use  of  force,  and  simply  because  the 
national  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  Germany  differs  from 
ours.  Some  day  the  Germans  may  come  to  an  acceptance 
of  a  code  of  right  and  wrong  identical  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  and,  accepting  that,  may  acknowledge  their  sentence 
to  be  just.  But  till'  that  time  comes,  they  must  be  con- 
strained, not  only  to  carry  out  the  tasks  and  sacrifices  their 
own  ill  deeds  have  brought  upon  themselves,  but  so  that  the 
power  of  repeating  theirxrimes  is  taken  from  them.  It  follows 
then  for  a  period  at  least  that  Germany  must  be  disarmed, 
and  that  her  capital,  communications,  frontiers,  fortresses 
and  ports  must  all  be  occupied.  This  and  only  this  will 
gi\e  us  the  power  of  compelling  Germany  to  accept  and  carry 
through  the  new  order.  Only  so  will  the  German  conscience 
be  brought  to  the  realisation  of  its  infidelity. 

The  Terms  of  Peace 

Now  what  are  the  universal  principles  that  must  be  applied 
in  the  settlement  of  Europe  and  the  world's  debate  ?  The 
old  wrongs  and  the  new  must  be  set  right.  Oppressed 
people  must  be  made  free,  v  The  evils  that  have  followed 
from  conscienceless  conquest  must  be  redressed.  In  part 
this  simply  goes  back  to  the  original  conflict  of  wills  before 
the  war,  and  war  has  created  new  causes  of  conflict.  It  was 
in  itself  a  new  crime.  It  has  been  iparked  by  a  succession 
of  crimes  abhorred  and  denounced  by  the  whole  civilised 
world.  If  there  can  be  no  security  without  justice,  *11  the 
conditions  of  justice  must  be  fulfilled.  The  conditions  are 
simple  and  obvious.    There  must  be  chastisement  of  the 


guilty,  reparation  of  material  injury,  indemnification  for 
personal  suffering.  If  justice  demands  these  things,  security 
demands  further  that  the  repetition  of  the  crimes  punished 
shall  be  made  humanly  impossible.  Thus  we  get  amongst 
others  the  following  as  the  elementary  conditions  of  peace. 

1.  The  complete  freedom  of  the  oppressed  nations. 

2.  The  personal  chastisement  of  those  who,  by  the  cult 
of  frightfulness,  have  plunged  the  world  into  barbarities  more 
cruel  than  the  worst  of  savages  have  ever  practised — the 
murder  and  ill-treatment  of  prisoners  of  war ;  the  enslavement 
of  civil  populations  ;  the  worse  than  enslavement  of  their 
women  ;  th?  outrages  on 'non-belligerents  at  sea  ;  the  sheer  lust 
of  destruction  shown  in  the  destruction  of  sacred  shrines  and 
of  priceless  libraries  and  of  irreplaceable  works  of  art  ;  the  lust, 
pillage  and  arson  which  have  been  pursued  regardless  of  military 
purposes  as  ends  in  themselves.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
those  who  have  originated  and  prosecuted  these  things 
must  be  made  to  suffer  in  their  persons. 

3'.  All  stolen  property  must  be  restored,  all  wanton 
unjustified  damage  made  good.  The  victims  of  all  cruelty 
must  be  indemnified.  The  relatives  of  the  murdered  must 
be  compensated.  The  detailed  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  form  of  territorial  and  political  arrangements 
need  not  be  elaborated,  and  I  pass  on  to  the  specific  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  situation  which  the  war  at  sea  has 
created. 

,  The  Sanction  of  the  Sea 

Here  there  are  three  matters  of  the  utmost  moment  as 
to  which  the  broad  rights  of  the  case  must  be  left  in  no 
ambiguity.  They  are,  first,  the  restitution  due  for  the  ton- 
nage of  the  world  destroyed;  secondly,  the  future  of  the 
German  colonies ;  thirdly,  the  future  of  'submarine  war. 
With  these  justice  and  commonsense  require  that  Germany 
should  receive  a  fair  ration  of  sea  service  and  raw  material. 

As  was  said  in  Jhese  columns  last  week,  there  must  be  no 
hesitation  in  dealing  firmly  and  promptly  with  the  tonnage 
question.  It  is  the  typical  case  of  conflict  in  moral  standards. 
Over  twelve  milhon  tons  of  the  world's  shipping  has  been 
destroyed  by  enemy  action,  and  practically  all  of  it  by  action 
condemned  by  every  code,  national  or  international.  It 
has  been  destroyed  in  obedience  to  the  German  belief  that 
where  their  country  can  be  advantaged,  no  treaty,  no  obliga- 
tion voluntarily  incurred,  no  moral  precept,  shall  have  the 
least  weight.  Right  up  to  October  6th,  when  Prince  Max 
of  Baden  asked  President  Wilson  for  peace,  the  leading  Ger- 
man papers. were  publishing  lying  articles  revelling  in  the 
achievements  of  the  submarine,  pointing  to  the  alleged 
nineteen  million  tons  of  shipping  it  has  sunk  as  if  it  were  a 
great  German  triumph,  as  if  these  activities  only  had  to 
continue  to  make  Germany  safe.  Even  Perseus — by  far  the 
sanest  of-  the  German  naval  and  patriot  writers — cannot 
hold  back  his  tribute  from  this  stupendous  result.  In  mere 
justice  "to  the  magnificent  work  of  our  submarine  crews" 
he  must  point  out  that  no  one  could  have  imagined,  that 
in  the  second  ye&v  the  monthly  figures  of  loss  would  still 
exceed  600,000  tons  !  And  he  quotes,  with  approval. 
Admiral  Scheer's  message  to  the  Reichstag:  "You  may  tell 
the  country  with  a  good  conscience,  that  I  have  not  a  moment's 
doubt  we  shall  bring  England  to  negotiate  yet  by  means 
of  our  submarines."  Here  then  is  a  question  on  which  Ger- 
many is  truly  impenitent.  I  make  no  point  of  the  fact 
that  her  submarines  are  still  at  work,  that  the  Leinster  was 
sunk  before  the  President  could  answer  the  appeal  for  peace.. 
For  the  submarines  are  probabh'  beyond  recall.  My  point 
is,  that  here  is  a  type  case  of  what  is  involved  by  "justice." 

First,  there  must  be  the  arraignment  and  trial  of  those 
guilty  of  such  horrors  as  Fryatt's  judicial  murder,  the  out- 
rage of  the  Belgian  Prince,  the  sinking  of  hospital  ships, 
etc.  Next,  the  cargoes  lost  must,  at  least  in  part,  be  made 
good,  and  certainly  the  families  of  every  seaman  and  pas- 
senger wrongfully  murdered,  compensated  for  their  loss. 
Clearly,  until  these  moral  and  material  debts  are  paid,  the 
civilised  world  can  have  no  §ea  dealings  with  Germany  at 
all.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  damage  to  shipping 
must  be  made  good  without  delay.  To  the  extent  to  which 
the  tonnage  now  in  German  ports  fails  to  make  this  good 
(ierman  shipyards  must,  for  so  many  years  as  are  necessary, 
be  devoted  solely  to  this  task.  Finally,  it  is  so  to  speak  a 
part  of  the  disarmament  of  Germany,  not  only  that  every 
submarine  shall  be  surrendered,  but  that  every  shipyard, 
arsenal  and  engineering  shop  that  can  be  used  for  making 
submarines  should  be  kept  under  close  Allied  supervision. 
I  put  these  sea  questions  first  and  call  them  type  questions, 
because  the  injury  here  is  not  one  solely  against  Great  Britain, 
but  is  an  outrage  upon  the  world.  The  declaration  of  ruth- 
lessncss  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  countries  ;   and 
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in  insisting  upon  its  condemnation  and  punishment  and  on 
reparation  for  the  evils  it  lias  done,  we  sliould  liave  with 
us,  as  on  no  other  matter,  the  support  of  all  the  world.  Here 
at  least  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  maxim  of 
St.  Vincent  will  apply. 

The  German  Colonies 

The  German  colonies  cannot  be  restored  for  three  reasons. 
First,  the  whole  of  their  colonial  enterprise  lias  been  a  moral 
enormity.  Tlie  Germans  have  but  one  method  in  treating 
natives.  It  is  the  method  they  have  exhibited  nearer  homo  in 
the  treatment  of  Belgium  anil  conquered  France.  To  those 
who  doubt  this  I  would  commend  the  study  of  that  admirable 
volume,  \-()n  Hiigel's  The  Gervlan  Soul.  It  is  the  work  of 
one  who  knows  tlie  German  intimately  and  treats  him  with 
an  insight  that  is  as  sympathetic  as  it  is  severe.  Colonial 
enterprise  has  more  than  anything  fostered  the  bmtality 
to  which  Germans  are  prone.  Von  Hiigel  dissects  and 
analyses  th  s  tendency  with  the  precision  of  a  demonstrator 
in  physics.  His  case  is  completed  by  this  extraordinary 
incident.  "Not  a  decade  ago,"  he  says,  "at  a  centenary 
celebration  connected  with  the  town  and  university  of  Heidel- 
berg, one  of  the  scenes  enacted,  which  symbolised  German 
colonial  rule,  began  with  German  colonial  officials  in  tropical 
costumes  bastinadoing  their  native  subjects,  and  ended  with 
these  same  officials  stringing  up  on  trees  these  same  coloured 
men." 

The  next  reason  against  the  restoration  of  the  colonies  is 
that  the  Germans  have  been  as  bad  neighbours  in  Africa 
as  in  Europe.  Thev  have  introduced  there  exactly  the 
element  which  the  United  States  in  the  days  of  Munroe 
resolved  should  never  disturb  either  of  the  American  con- 
tinents. And  it  is  a  final  point  that,  just  as  the  German 
colonies  have  been  made  starting  points  of  treason  and 
rebellion  in  neighbouring  states,  so  their  seaports  might  in 
future  be  made  available  for  outrages  at  sea.  The  security 
of  the  world's  trade  demands  that  this  opportunity,  like  the 
possession  of  submarines,  should  not  be  given. 

The  Future  of  the  Submarine 

There  is,  lastly,  a  question  that  affects  the  future  of  all 
sea  war,  and  that  is  :  what  rules,  if  any,  can  be  made  to 
secure  a  tolerable  use  of  the  submarine  in  future  times  ? 
As  my  readers  know,  I  have  for  three  years  maintained  that 
the  simplest  solution  of  all  would  be  for  the  great  Powers 
to  declare  the  submarine  contraband  of  humanity,  to  forbid 
its  manufacture  in  their  own  countries,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 


not  manufactured  in  any  of  the  late  enemy  countries,  and 
to  threaten  any  country  that  attempted  to  contravene  this 
regulation  with  a  ruthless  boycott.  There  can  be  no  practical 
difficulty  in  the  elimination  of  the  submarine  if  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  F"rance,  Italy,  and  Japan  agreed  to  make 
it  effective.  Had  this  been  proposed  by  Great  Britain 
before  the  war  it  might  have  been  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  the  nation  with  the  strongest  surface  fleet  had  the 
greatest  motive  for  abolishing  that  form  of  naval  force  that 
threatened  to  drive  the  surface  fleet  into  obsolescence.  But 
war  has  fortunately  proved  that  for  practical  purposes  the 
submarine  has  not  affected  surface  warfare  materially.  As 
an  instrument  in  battle,  or  as  an  instrument  to  be  used 
against  the  principal  battle  units,  it  has  failed  almost  com- 
pletely. But  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  disappointments 
is,  as  wc  have  so  often  seen,  its  total  inability  to  prevent 
invasion  b}'  a  power  possessing  superiority  of  surface  craft. 
It  has  lost,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  role  universally  assigned 
to  it  in  pre-war  days — that  of  being  a  cheap  substitute  for 
navies  for  weak  Powers.  The  argument  is  familiar,  and 
need  not  now  be  developed  at  length. 

But  if  there  is  any  reluctance  to  accept  it  as  conclusive, 
then  at  least  restitution  for  all  damage  done  by  submarine 
should  be  established  for  all  times  as  a  law  of  future  wars. 
It  is  possible  that,  if  it  is  once  clearly  understood  that  the 
civilised  community  will  insist  upon  the  replacement  of  every 
ship  and  every  cargo  that  the  submarine  destroys,  that  there 
may  be  some  hesitation -in  employing  it  in  an  outrageous 
manner. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  in  the  forth- 
corrting  peace  discussions  the  conduct  of  sea  war  will  be 
among  the  most  debated  of  all  matters.  There  are  many 
in  England  who  are  prepared  to  abandon  the  right  of  search, 
and  to  accept  those  principles  loosely  associated  with  the 
phrase,  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  fallacies  underlying 
this  discussion  are  many,  and  this  is  not  the  time  to  expose 
them.  But  from  one  observation  I  cannot  forebear.  In 
the  wars  in  which  the  sea  riglits  of  Britain  were  the  most 
relentlessly  asserted,  the  sea  service  of  the  world  suffered 
not  at  all.  Few  of  the  prizes  that  were  taken  or  lost  were 
destroyed.  Neutrals  during  war  had  every  facility  for 
trading  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  sea  belligerents,  and, 
when  war  was  ended,  the  total  sum  of  the  world's  tonnage 
was  vastly  greater  than  at  its  beginning.  It  is  the  new 
and  not  the  old  principles  of  war  that  have  produced  the 
present  lamentable  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Pollen  will  continue  in  our  next  issue  his  analysis  of  the 
results  of  peace  on  the  future  of  sea  war. 


Soldiers  of  Fortune:   By  J.  O.  P.  Bland 


"  "W~^Lf/S  ga  change,  plus  c'est  la  mime  chose  "  is  a  saying 
g  ^^probably  more  generally  true  of  China  than  of  any 
m         other   country,    for   the   reason    that    the   nation's 
^  characteristics  have  become  rigidly  fixed  by  long 

centuries  of  self-centred  isolation  and  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  the  Confucian  system.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
application  of  philosophic  thought  to  human  affairs,  it  is 
also  true  that  out  of  the  East  we  may  always  expect  some- 
thing new.  The  latest  phases  of  the  eternal  struggle  for 
place  and  power  that  absorb  the  activities  of  the  intellectual 
bureaucracy  of  China  revea'  the  growth  of  a  type  of  mili- 
tarism which  no  other  race  could  possibly  have  invented 
or  endured.  This  new  system  of  arts  and  crafts,  whereby 
the  profession  of  arms  has  been  made  not  only  extremely 
lucrative  but  also  practically  devoid  of  personal  danger  for 
those  who  practise  it,  could  only  have  been  evolved  and 
applied  by  the  genius  of  a  passive  Oriental  people,  steeped 
in  those  traditions  which  combine  deep  reverence  for  wealth 
with  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  personal  violence.  It  is 
true  that  the  rudiments  of  this  philoso])hic  conception  of 
militarism  have  been  known  and  practised  at  intervals  by 
exceptional  minds  throughout  the  course  of  China's  historj-, 
and,  even  in  our  own  days  (as  witness  the  military  career 
of  that  pre-eminent  mandarin,  the  late  Li  Hung-chang), 
but  there  has  never  been  in  the  past  anything  to  equal  the 
recently  developed  scientific  combination  of  non-combatant 
militarism  with  the  best  principles  of  modern  high  finance. 
Two  factors  have  chiefly  conduced  to  the  evolution  of  a  new 
and  very  interesting  species  of  mandarin,  viz.,  the  Repub- 
lican military  millionaire :  these  are,  firstly,  the  lack  of  any 
effective  central  authority  at  Peking  possessed  of  the  requisite 


sanction  of  public  opinion  ;  secondly,  the  gradual  recogni- 
tion by  the  leaders  of  the  "military"  faction  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  feed  and  finance  troops  by  means  of  loans 
from  abroad  when,  through  sheer  lack  of  material,  the  plun- 
dering of  native  cities  has  ceased  to  be  remunerative. 

For  those  who  look  to  the  League  of  Nations  to  establish 
permanent  peace  on  this  planet,  and  to  make  a  regenerate 
world  "safe. for  democracj',"  there  is  food  for  serious  thought 
in  the  methods  by  which  the  military  governors  (Tuchuns), 
who  now  control  the  destinies  of  China,  are  making  life  and 
property  imsafe,  in  the  sacred  name  of  democracy,  for  a 
quarter  of  the  human  race.  Remembering  what  happened 
at  Peking  in  1900,  one  wonders  by  what  machinery  of  com- 
pulsion or  persuasion  the  League  would  proceed  to  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  in  Cathay  ? 

The  Passing  of  Yuan  Shih-k'ai 

Before  we  come  to  consider  the  ingenious  devices  by 
which  the  Tuchuns  and  a  handful  of  professional  politicians 
are  systematically  exploiting  the  country,  it  may  be  well  to 
review  briefly  the  causes  which  have  provided  them  with 
the  opportunity  of  so  doing.  When,  in  1911,  the  benevolent 
despotism  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  collapsed  as  the  result 
of  its  own  internal  decay,  and  of  the  popular  unrest  cre&ted 
by  foreign  aggression,  the  Government  of  the  country  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Intellectuals  of  the  Young  China  party, 
as  ripe  fruit  falls  from  a  tree,  simply  because  the  old  bureau- 
cracy became  completely  disorganised  by  the  very  suddenness 
of  the  crisis,  and  because  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  followers 
represented  the  only  political  force  possessing  any  cohesion 
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and  definite  aims.  But  the  Republic  was  never  much  more 
than  a  name,  both  for  those  who  proclaimed  it,  and  those 
who,  faute  de  miciix,  accepted  it.  Very  speedily  was  the 
truth  of  Mill's  dictum  made  manifest,  that  when  a  people 
of  excessive  passivity  are  given  representative  government, 
or  have  it  thrust  upon  them,  they  will  elect  as  their  repre- 
sentatives their'  former  j:yrants,  and  the  yoke  will  be  laid 
heavier  upon  them.  The  "  election "  to  the  Presidency  of 
Yuan  Shiii-k'ai,  ex- Viceroy,  Monarchist  and  orthodox  Con- 
fucianist,  was  in  itself  proof  that,  except  for  the  elimination 
of  the  Dragon  Throne,  the  system  of  administration  remained 
in  all  essentials  unchanged.  At  the  same  time,  it  involved 
the  certainty  of  civil  strife  and  increased  sufferings  for  the 
Chinese  people,  because,  lacking  the  prestige  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  neither  Yuan  nor  any  other  mandarin  could  hope 
so  to  control  the  situation  created  by  the  revolution  as  to 
check  the  activities  of  the  predatory  and 'rebellious  elements 
in  the  '  State.  Yuan's  dictatorship,  and  his  subsequent 
attempt  to  restore  the  Throne,  were  inevitable,  in  strict 
accordance  with  every  tradition  and  principle  of  Chinese 
statecraft.  Had  he  had  a  free  hand,  unfettered  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  Powers  or  the  claims  of  foreign  bond- 
holders, had  his  opponents  not  been  assisted  by  money  and 
encouraged  by  advice  from  abroad,  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  and  order  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  But  the  civilised  world  was  too  busy 
with  its  own  troubles  to  devote  any  intelligent  attention 
to  China's  plight  and  its  causes.  So  Yuan  died  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers  ;  and  with  his  passing,  the  Chinese 
Republic,  once  more  joyfully  proclaimed  by  frock-coated 
mandarins  as  the  spiritual  home  of  true  constitutional  govern- 
ment, embarked  with  renewed  vigour  upon  the  primrose 
path  of  civil  war. 

Ostensibly,  of  course,  and  for  decency's  sake,  this  war 
has  been  proclaimed  as  a  noble  struggle  for  the  vindication 
of  pure  democracy  between  the  "reactionaries"  of  the  North 
and  the  "progressives"  of  the  South.  Above  the  growling 
bass  of  the  Tuchuns,  breathing  fire  and  sword,  comes  ever 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  professional  politician,  endlessly  dis- 
puting nice  points  of  constitutional  procedure,  of  the  powers 
of  Parliaments  and  Presidents,  of  cabbages  and  kings.  But 
no  Chinese,  be  he  ever  so  humble,  has  any  doubts  as  to  the 
real  cause  of  all  these  alarms  and  excursions,  the  real  motive 
of  these  warring  factions.  As  it  was  under  the  Manchus, 
and  under  the  Mings  before  them,  so  it  is  under  the  Republic. 
The  struggle  remains  essentially  a  struggle  for  money  ;  and 
the  men  who  direct  it,  on  both  sides,  are  pur-sang  mandarins, 
trained  in  all  the  traditions  of  a  bureaucracy  which  lives 
not  for,  but  on,  the  people.  The  leopard  has  not  changed  ' 
his  spots ;  he  has  merely  camouffled  them  with  a  new 
design  of  parliamentary  jargon. 

Survival  of  the  Grey  and  Elder  Statesmen 

For  observe:  the  prominent  leaders. of  the  "Northern" 
and  "Southern"  parties,  the  men  who  direct  the  manipula- 
tion of  elections  and  the  activities  of  the  rival  Parliaments 
at  Pekifig  and  Canton,  are  nearly  all  mandarins  who  learned 
their  business  and  held  high  office  under  the  Manchus  and, 
after  them,  under  Yuan  Shih-k'ai.  Wlio  are  now  the  ack- 
nowledged spokesmen  of  the  Cantonese  "  Radicals,"  of  the 
party  which  recently  proposed  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the 
Maritime  Customs  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  bandit 
forces  of  General  Lu  Yung-ting  ?  Foremost  among  them 
is  the  aged  Wu  Ting-fang,  erstwhile  representative  of  Her 
Majesty  Tzu  Hsi  at  Washington,  an  Oriental  prototype  of 
the  Vicar  of  Brav  ;  and  associated  with  him  are  two  typical 
mandarins  of  the  old  regime,  to  wit,  Tsen  Chun-hsuan, 
ex-Viceroy  of  Kueichou,  once  a  faithful  and  reputedly  blood- 
thirsty henchman  of  the  "Old  Buddha,"  and  Tang-Shao-yi, 
a  graduate  of  Yale  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the 
last  of  the  Manchils.  As  for  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
Northern  Party,  the  steadfast  continuity  of  their  political 
traditions  might  be  proved  by  countless  instances.  Let  it 
suffice  here  to  observe  that  the  dignitary  whom  thev  have 
recently  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  (with  the 
approval  of  the  Tuchuns  in  conference  assembled)  is  the 
patriarchal  Hsii  Shih-chang,  ex- Viceroy  of  Manchuria,  Imperial 
tutor  and  guardian  of  the  Heir  Apparent.  His  election, 
which  has  been  promptly  greeted  by  a  fresh  declaration  of 
war  from  his  ex-colleagues  at  Canton,  obviously  suggests 
the  probability  of  a  new  movement  for  the  restoration  of 
the  throne  in  the  near  future.  Also,  it  points  unmistakably 
^o.  the  hidden  hand  of  Liang  Shih-yi,  shrewdest  and  subtlest 
of  Chinese  politicians,  a  Cantonese  (but  of  the  orthodox 
school),  past-master  of  political  finance  and  commercial 
diplomacy.  The  record  and  achievements  of  this  remark- 
ably silent  but   all-pervading  personage  have  not  received 


abroad  the  attention  they  deserve.  At  Peking,  as  Minister 
of  Communications  before  the  revolution,  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  an  administrator  of  extraordinary  ability  ;  as 
Yuan  Shih-k'ai's  confidential  secretary  and  chief  advi?er, 
he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  skilful  abdication  of  the 
Manchus  and  forthe  subsequent  organisation  of  themonarchical 
movement.  Alwajs  unobtrusive,  his  methods  and  prin- 
ciples are  those  of  the  old  classical  mandarinate.  But  Lit  rg 
may  confidently  be  expected  to  emerge,  at  the  right  moment, 
with  attractive  proposals  for  a  modus  vivendi  based  on  equality 
of  opportunity. 

No  one  knows  better  than  this  most  astute  of  wire-pullers 
that  the  Tuchuns  are  not  concerned  so  much  with  the  science 
of  war  as  with  the  science  of  nest-feathering  ;  also,  he  knows 
that  on  the  day  when  Tuan  Chi-jui  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Cabinet  at  Peking  can  no  longer  provide  the  ten  million 
dollars  a  month  which  the  Tuchuns  declare  to  be  requisite 
for  the  initial  preparation  of  their  forces  for  the  fray,  the 
time  will  have  arrived  for  an  amicable  compromise  with 
regard  to  the  essentially  academic  principles  of  representa- 
tive government.  As  matters  stand,  the  Government  at 
Peking  has  come  within  measurable  distance  of  that  time, 
for  the  only  two  sources  from  which  it  can  still  hope  to  draw 
money  are  the  proposed  opium  monopoly, and  fresh  borrow- 
ings from  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  ;  both  of  which  are 
doubtful  not  to  say  dangerous.  "Administrative"  and 
"military"  expenses  under  the  Republic  have  reduced  th^ 
natioml  finances  to  a  state  of  chaotic  insolvency  far  beyond 
anything  achieved  by  the  worst  abuses  of  the  Manchu 
Government,  and  this  despite  the  great  advantages  which 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  has  derived  from  the  suspension  of 
the  Boxer  indemnities,  the  rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  and 
the  vastly  improved  revenues  of  the  Salt  Gabelle. 

The  Business  Side  of  Militarism 

The  question  naturally  arises,  if,  under  the  Manchus, 
the  Government  was  able  to  meet  its  obligations  and  to 
finance  the  public  services  on  an  income  which  seldom 
exceeded  six  or  seven  millions  sterling,  why  are  the  country's 
present  resources  insufficient  for  its  needs  ?  Why  should 
it  be  necessary  to  mortgage  the  nation's  economic  and  indus- 
trial future,  not  to  say  its  dignity  and  sovereign  rights,  in 
a  mad  scramble  for  foreign  loans  at  all  costs  ?  The  answer 
is  that  the  Tuchuns'  highly  ingenious  development  of  the 
mandarin-squeeze  system,  in  this  business  of  bloodless  but 
expensive  warfare,  is  bound  to  empty  the  national  exchequer, 
rapidly  and  completely,  no  matter  what  its  resources.  Their 
modus  operandi  was  plainly  shown  at  the  August  Conference 
of  the  Tuchuns  in  Tientsin,  when,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
nation  at  large  is  all  for  peace,  the  military  governors  voted  for 
continuing  the  campaign  against  the  South,  on  condition  only 
that  the  Government  should  forthwith  provide  the  sums  re- 
quired by  each  general  for  "  mobilisation  "  and  other  expenses. 

Whether  militant  or  pacifist,  the  military  party  has, 
in  fact,  become  a  highly  organised  business  enterprise,  of 
which  the  Tuchuns  are  directors  ;  their  plunder-fed  troops, 
recruited  chiefly  from  the  lawless  element  of  society, 
combine  the '  functions  of  small  shareholders  with  those 
of  a  marketable  stock-in-trade.  As  for  this  ,  rank  and 
file,  it  cherishes  no  foolish  delusions  as  to  the  patriotic  pur- 
poses of  its  professional  existence  ;  both  Government  and 
"rebel"  forces  are  usually  prepared  to  change  sides  at  short 
notice,  on  being  presented  with 'reasonable  inducements  in 
cash,  and  provided  that  the  risks  of  serious  hostilities  are 
not  too  great.  This  being  the  situation,  all  the  talk  about 
a  campaign  of  the  North  against  the  South  for  the  defence 
of  the  Constitution  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  in  the  nature 
of  an  enterprising  business  prospectus.  We  are  also  justified 
in  concluding  that  this  kind  of  enterprise  will  subside  of  itself, 
and  the  profitable  occupation  of  the  Tuchuns  be  gone,  so 
soon  as  the  Allied  Powers  come  to  recognise  the  simple  fact 
that  the  present  civil  war  in  China  (which,  though  com- 
paratively harmless  for  the  troops,  is  fatal  to  all  forms  of 
productive  industry)  is  essentially  a  sordid  matter  of  money. 
When  this  is  realised,  it  should  be  possible,  by  mutual 
self-denying  agreement,  to  withhold  air  further  advances  of 
money  to  either  side.     The  strife  would  then  come  to  an  end. 

The  wider  and  ultimate  problem  of  efficient  administration 
and  financial  stability  for  China  must  await  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Europe.  But  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it 
can  never  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chinese  people, 
except  with  the  restoration  of  the  throne,  which  is  the 
essential  centre  of  the  Confucian  system,  and  with  some 
form  of  benevolent  despotism.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
political  development  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  idea  of 
stimulating  the  Republican  system  of  government  is  possi- 
ble and  can  only  lead  to  chronic  anarchy. 
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The  Ramshackle  Empire:  By  Sir  Valentine  Chirol 

Austria  Hungary  in  Fxtremis 


THE    great    gateway    leading    into    the    Burg    at 
Mcnna    bears    a     noble     inscription  :     "  Justitia 
ftindamentmn  regnorum."     Have  the  sins  of  the 
rulers    ever    turned    a    prouder    motto    to    more 
bitter  derision?     The  old  "ramshackle"   Empire 
of   the    Hapsburgs — to   borrow   the   picturesque   description 
applied  to  it  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  one  of  his  earliest    war 
speeches — is  groaning  and  cre.iking  and  cracking  at   every  . 
joint.     Its  very  existence  has  been   for  generations  past   a 
flagrant  denial  of  all  the  laws  of  justice  which  are  truly  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  kingdoms.     For  half  a  century  after 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  set  it  on  its  feet  again,  it  flouted  the 
laws  of  justice  not  only  in  Italy,  where  the  very  word  Austrian 
became  a  curse,  but  even  in  the  old  Germanic  confederacy, 
where  its  feeble  primacy  was  rooted  in  obscurantism  and 
reaction.     Driven   out    of   Italy   by   the   wars   of   1859   and 
1866,    and   ignoryiniously   ejected   from   the   Germanic   con- 
federacy by  the  rising  power  of  Prussia,  it  continued  with 
the  same  incorrigible  blindness  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
Slav  and  other  alien  peoples  within  and  beyond  its  frontiers 
to  whose  subjection  it  turned  for  compensation  for  all  that 
it  had  lost  elsewhere.     And,  strangely  and  most  lamentably, 
in    this   new   orientation    of   her   policy   towards   tfie    East, 
Austria  found  willing  partners  and  accomplices  in  the  Magyars, 
who  but   a  few  years  before  had  won   the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  Western  nations  by  their  gallant  uprising 
against    Austrian    tyranny.     The,    tlual     Monarchy    which 
emerged   from   the   Austro- Hungarian    Settlement    of    1867, 
was  based  upon  an  unwritten  compact  to  maintain  German 
ascendancy  in  Austria  and  Magyar  ascendancy  in  Hungary. 
The  Magyars,  indeed,  soon  began  to  dominate  Austria,  and 
it   was  under  the  influence   of   Magyar   statesmen,  such   as 
Count  Andrassy,  the  author  of  the  Dual  Alliance  with  the 
German    Empire,   that   Vienna   finally   turned   its   cheek   to 
the   Prussian   smiter,   and   the   Dual   Monarchy,    swallowing 
the  bait   of  territorial  aggrandisement   in    Eastern   Europe, 
gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  part  for  which  it  was  ulti- 
mately   cast    in    William    II. 's    scheme    of    German    world- 
dominion  as  the  steam-plough  which  he  required  to  break  up 
the   Balkan    States   that    blocked   his   way   to   his   Turkish 
"bridge-head." 

Tne  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovira  in  1908  and'  the 
simultaneous  proclamation  of  p-erdinand  as  independent 
Tsar  of  the  Bulgarians  were  stages  in  -  the  joint 
operation  for  "pinching  out"  the  little  kingdom  of  Serbia, 
who  had  the  audacity  to  play  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  a 
part  analogous  to  that  which  the  little  kingdom  of  Piedmont 
had  played  in  the  old  days  in  Italy,  and  to  become  the  rally- 
ing point  of  Slav  nationalism  and  Slav  liberty  against  German- 
Austrian  and  Magyar  ascendancy.  But,  after  the  total 
miscarriage  of  Germanic  policy  in  the  two  Balkan  wars  of 
1912  and  1913,  which  resulted,  the  first  in  the  defeat  of 
Turkej',  and  the  second  in  the  consolidation  of  Serbia's 
position  athwart  the  Kaiser's  road  to  world-dominion,  it 
'  had  to  be  admitted  in  Vienna  and  in  Pesth,  as  well  as  in 
Berlin,  that  Serbia  was  not  to  be  "pinched  out,"  but  must 
therefore,  once  and  for  all'  be  crushed  out  of  existence.  Once 
more  it  was  a  Magyar,  Count  Tisza,  who,  in  collusion  with 
Berlin,  loaded  the  dice  and  flung  at  Serbia  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  ultimatum  bv  which  Germany's  "brilliant  second" 
brought  her  mailed  fist  into  play  "according  to  plan." 

The  HapsburgI Gamble 

Yet  for  the  Dual  Monarchy,  even  more  than  for  Germany, 
it  .was  a  desperate  gamble.  Save  for  her  Polish  provinces 
and  Alsace-Lorraine,  Gei;many  was  a  homogeneous  whole, 
and  the  German  nation,  drilled,  disciplined,  and  educated 
for  a  whole  generation  at  least  to  the  great  adventure,  stood 
as  one  man  behind  the  Hohenzollern  war-lord.  In  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  on  the  contrar\-,  the  gamesters  of  Vienna  and 
Pe.sth,  though  in  control  of  the  rickety  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, had  behind  them  only  a  minority  of  the  peoples  whom 
they  ruled,  but  even  in  peace  time  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
govern.  According  to  their  own  official  statistics,  both  the 
German  element  in  Austria  and  the  Magyar  element  in 
Hungary  were  numerically,  no  doubt,  considerably  superior 
to  any  one  of  the  half-dozen  other  nationalities  over  which 
they  respectively  lorded  it  in  either  half  of  the  Monarchy  ; 
but  the  roughly  ten  million  Germans  of  Austria  were  in  an 
even  more  marked  minority  to  the  Slav  races,  Czechs,  Slovaks, 


Poles,  Ruthenians,  Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs,  who,  to  the 
number  of  altogether  seventeen  millions,  without  mentioning 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Italians,  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  every  province  outside  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  and  the  Tyrol,  than  the  ten  million  Magyars  of 
Hungary  were  to  the  non-Magyar  populations  under  the 
Crown  of  St.  Stephen.  For,  if  there  were  two  million  Slovaks 
and  three  and  a  half  million  other  Slavs,  Croats,  Serbs,  and 
Ruthenians,  and  three  million  Rumanes,  all  united  at  least  in 
common  hostility' to  Magyar. ascendancy,  there  were  also  a 
couple  of  million  Germans  scattered  about  Hungary,  who  held, 
not,  indeed,  from  love,  but  from  community  of  interests,  with 
the  Magyars.  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  were  not 
annexed  either  to  Austria  or  to  Hungary,  but  placed  \mdcr 
the  direct  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  whole 
population,  estimated  at  two  millions,  was  Serbo-Croat, 
though  the  large  Mohammedan  element,  amounting  to  over 
600,000,  whilst  it  resented  the  severance  of  its  lost  political 
ties  with  Constantinople,  was  naturally  less  disposed  to  be 
drawn  into  any  Slav  national  movement. 

Add  to  all  these  discordant  elements  the  latent  rivalry 
and  antagonism  which  the  compact  of  1867  had  only  super- 
ficially composed  between  Vienna  and  Pesth,  and  which, 
whenever  they  threatened  to  break  out  afresh,  had  almost 
invariably  to  be  mitigated  by  further  concessions  to  the 
predomhiant  Magyar  partner  at  the  expense  of  Austria. 
Even  during  the  years  of  external  peace,  the  Dual  Monarchy 
had  never  known  any  long  respite  from  internal  friction. 
The  Diet  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  had  often  given  Hungary 
just  as  much  trouble  as  the  feuds  between  Czechs  and  Ger- 
mans in  Bohemia  had  given  Austria,  and,  since  1908  especi- 
alh',  the  Serb  population  under  Hapsburg  rule  had  made  no 
secret  of  its  hopes  for  ultimate  reunion  with  its  brethren  of 
the  Serbian  kingdom.  A  fabric  which  could  barely  stand 
the  strain  of  all  the  disintegrating  forces  at  \york  even  in 
peace  time  was  not  likely  to  stand  the  tremendous  strain  of 
war.  A  frischer  unci  frohlicher  Krieg  such  as  William  II. 
promised  his  dupes  might  have  helped  for  the  time  being  to 
rivet  German  and  Magyar  domination  on  the  various  recal- 
citrant nationalities  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  But  for  the 
Austro-Hungarian  armies  the  war  proved  from  the  very 
outset  anything  but  easy  and  merry.  Even  the  Serbian 
David  more  than  held  his  own  for  a  whole  year  against  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Goliath,  who  had  boasted  of  an  "execu- 
tion," and  had  never  dreamt  of  any  real  resistance  from  his 
puny  and  despised  antagonist.  In  Galicia,  against  the 
Russians,  disaster  followed  upon  disaster.  It  was,  in  fact, 
in  its  armies  that  the  dry-rot  first  showed  itself,  which  has 
since  then  spread  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
The  strong  cohesive  force  of  military  discipline  might  have 
carried  them  through  a  short  and  brilliantly  successful  cam- 
paign. But  as  soon  as  the  issue  become  doubtful  the  spiritual 
forces  embodied  in  national  sentiment  broke  the  bonds  of 
mere  mechanical  discipline.  Why  should  Poles  and  Czechs, 
Croats  and  Slovaks,  Italians  and  Rumanes,  squander  their 
lives  in  fighting  for  Austrian  and  Magyar  taskmasters  ? 
The  wholesale  arrests  and  deportations  and  shootings  of 
influential  nationalist  leaders  by  the  Austrian  and  Magyar 
authorities  in  every  centre  of  potential  rebellion  merely 
served  to  quicken  the  heart-searchings  of  the  troops  at  the 
front,  and  the  result  soon  became  visible  in  the  large  sur- 
renders to  the  Russians,  and  even  to  the  Serbians,  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  war — with  political  consequences  later  on 
which  then  could  hardly  be  foreseen. 

Whilst  the  final  outcome  of  the  war  seemed  often  to  be 
still  hanging  in  the  balance,  and  the  Germanic  Powers  could 
point  triumphantly  to' the  European  war-map.  East  and 
West,  as  the  pledge  of  assured  victory,  the  Dual  Monarchy 
succeeded  in  keeping  up  appearances.  Internal  conditions 
were  known  to  be  growing  steadily  worse  under  the  pressure 
of  our  blockade — far  worse  even  than  in  Germany,  as  was, 
indeed,  inevitable  with  such  a  far  less  efficient  administration. 
Disaffection  was  known  to  be  rife,  though  we  only  heard 
faint  echoes  of  the  drastic  measures  of  repression  which  it 
provoked.  The  stability  of  the  army  had  been  to  some 
extent  restored,  though  only  by  the  humiliating  surrender  of 
the  highsr  commands  into  Prussian  hands  and  the  stiffening 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces  in  the  field  by  the  loan  of 
Prussian  divisions.  New  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign 
Ministers  flitted  from  time  to  time  across  the  stage,  but 
they  were  mere  marionettes  of  no  importance,  wire-pulled, 
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one  and  all,  from  Berlin.  The  young  EJmperor  Charles 
visiblj'  fretted  at  times  under  the  Kaiser's  over-lordship. 
Now  and  again  rumours  were  put  into  circulation  from 
neutral  countries  that  the  Dual  Monarchy  would  willingly 
get  out  of  the  war  and  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  Allies  ; 
and,  curiously  enough,  they  sometimes  gained  credence  in 
this  country,  and  even  in  circles  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  know  better.  For  so  long  as  Germany  was  not 
prepared  to  confess  herself  beaten,  Austria-Hungary  was 
no  longer  in  a  position,  an'  she  would,  to  shake  off  the 
German  yoke,  and  as  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies  steadily 
expanded  towards  the  liberation  of  all  oppressed  nationali- 
ties, the  only  terms  on  which  she  could  be  granted  peace 
were  more  and  mOre  clearly  such  as  must  shatter  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 

By  a  strange  and  very  appropriate  nemesis,  whilst  it  was 
the  Russian  debacle  that  enabled  the  Dual  Monarchy  to 
prolong  its  huge  game 'of  bluff  and  tempted  it  at  the  same 
time  to  betray  by  its  participation  in  the  iniquitous  treaties 
of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bukarest  the  full  measure  of  its  com- 
:|)licity  with  German  ruthlessness,  it  was  the  Russian  debacle 
ilso  that  gave  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Austria-Hun- 
^ary  their  first  opportunity  to  strike  an  open  and  resounding 
blow  for  freedom.  But  for  the  appalling  chaos  produced 
in  Russia  by  Germany's  Bolshevist  hirelings,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impossible  for  the  Czecho-Slovak  prisoners  of 
war  to  organise  themselves'into  an  independent  and  effective 
armv  which,  by  its  successful  action  in  Siberia  and  Southern 
Russia,  has  won  its  recognition  as  a  belligerent  force  from 
the  Allies,  and  it  would  have  been  scarcely  less  difficult  for 
another  remnant  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  armies,  the 
Serbo-Croats,  to  escape  in  sufficient  numbers  to  reinforce 
substantiaUy  the  new  Serbian  contiiigent  which  has  played 
so  heroic  a  part  in  the  recent  offensive  in  the  Balkans,  and 
thus  to  lend  irresistible  weight  to  the  just  claims  of  Jugo- 
slavia for  union  with  liberated  Serbia.  Nor  must  one  over- 
look the  fresh  impetus  which  the  Polish  movement  for  com- 
plete emancipation  from  Austrian  and  Prussian,  as  well  as 
Russian,  domination  has  derived  from  these  splendid  ex- 
amples of  Czecho-Slovak  and  Serbo-Croat  effort.  The 
weapon  forged  by  the  rulers  of  Austria-Hungary  to  drill 
their  alien  peoples  jnto  subjection  has  disastrously  recoiled 
upon  themselves,  for  it  produced  at  first  the  military  dis- 
integration of  their  armies,  and  it  is  now  hastening  the  political 
dissolution  of  the  Monarchy. 

» 

The  Final   Revelation 

Not,  however,  till  the  abject  surrender  of  Bulgaria  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Allies'  military  supremacy  in  both 
the  Western  and  the  Eastern  fields  of  war  has  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  stood  finally  revealed.  Whilst 
the  northward  sweep  of  the  Allied  forces  through  Serbia 
to  the  Danube,  and  through  Albania  towards  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  confronts  the  Dual  Monarchy  with  new  dangers 

.  of  invasion  and  severs  the  vital  nerve  of  its  communications 
with  Turkey,  the  dearth  of  food-stuffs  and  'raw  materials, 

.  aggravated  by  reckless  profiteering  and  administrative  in- 
competency, has  attained  almost  intolerable  proportions. 
The  moneyed  classes  in  the  towns  and  the  big  landlords 
in  the  rural  districts  laugh  to  scorn  the  maximum  prices 
fixed  by  the  authorities,  whilst  starvation  drives  the  poor 
to  lawlessness  and  violence.  Corn  itself  was  being  sold  some 
time  ago  for  sixteen  times  the  price  officially  allowed.  All 
but  munition  and  other  protected  war  industries  are  at  a 
standstill.  The  rolling  stock  and  the  permanent'  ways  of 
the  railroads  can  barely  be  patched  up  to  meet  the  essential 
requirements  of  military  transportation.  Ministers  have 
confessed  to  imp<^nc}ing  bankruptcy,  and  the  Austrian  krone, 
which  had  sunk  at  the  end  of  August  to  over  6o  per  cent, 
discount  in  neutral  money  markets,  fetched  even  in  Berlin 
only   two-thirds   of   its   nominal    value   in    the   depreciated 

■  currency  of  the  German  Empire.  But  whilst  hunger  has 
provoked  bitter  recriminations'  between  class  and  class, 
between  town  and  country,  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  even  between  Austria-Hungary  and  her 
German  ally,  the  sense  of  impending  catastrophe  has  now 

■  exalted  the  hearts  of  all  the  subject  peopPes,  and  the  censor- 
ship itself  has  lost  the  power  or  the  will  to  suppress  the  voice 
of  open  revolt  amongst  them.  The  correspondents  of  German 
papers  have  reluctantly  admitted  that  in  Polish,  Czech,  and 
Southern  Slav  provinces  something  like  a  general  insurrec- 
tion is  imminent,  and  Dr.  Kramarsh's  Czech  "National 
Council"  has  been  adopted  as  a  model  by  all  the  other  Slav 
nationalities,  and  even  by  the  Rumanes  of  Transylvania. 
Popular  demonstrations  in  support  of  absolute  independence 
have  taken  place  in  all  the  principal  non-(jerman  and  non- 
Magyar  centres,  and  notably  at  Agram  and  at  Laibach  and 


at  Praz.  The  panic-stricken  riifefS  at  Vienna  and  Pesth, 
feeling  the  ground  giving  way  everywhere  under  their  feet, 
have  suddenly  professed  a  death-bed  repentance,  and  declared 
themselves  converted  to  a  federal  ".solution"  on  the  basis  of 
national  autonomy.  As  if  there  were  any  "  solution  "  for  an 
earthquake  !  Dr.  Stanck,  the  Chairman  of  the  Czech  Party 
in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  flung  his  defiant  answer  at  the 
Prime  Minister,  von  Hussarek.  A  free  Jugo-Slavia,  an 
independent  Great  Poland,  and  a  Czecho-Slovak  State  are 
already,  he  said,  being  born  into  a  new  world  of  law  and 
justice,  and  the  front  of  these  three  Slav  States  shall  extend 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  One  of  the  Polish  leaders 
followed  in  the  same  strain.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  a 
Prussian  or  an  Austrian '  settlement  of  Polish  autonomy. 
The  Poles  would  stand  for  their  full  national  rights  and  for 
the  union  of  the  three  parts,  of  Poland  into  one  independent . 
and  indivisible  whole.  In  Hungary,  Count  Tisza,  the  chief 
apostle  of  the  German  doctrine  of  force,  has  bluntly  admitted 
that  the  Central  Powers  have  lost  the  war,  and  must  accept 
the  consequences.  The  glib,  thin-lipped  Burian,  the  soul- 
less hybrid  product  of  Magyar  arrogance  and  of  the  Vienna 
Ballplatz  diplomacy,  has  already  been  swept  away  with  the 
poHshed  formulas  on  which  he  thought  to  ride  the  whirlwind. 
Finally,  the  Emperor  Charles  made  his  surrender  in  a  mani- 
festo promising  to  "my  loyal  Austrian  peoples"  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Monarchy  as  "a  federal  State  in  which  each 
race  within  its  national  'domain  shall  form  its  own  national 
State." 

President  Wilson's  Reply 

Too  late  !  Too  late  by  four  years,  if  not  by  fotu"  decades, 
as  far  as  his  own  "loyal"  peoples  are  concerned.  Too  late, 
also,  as  far  as  the  verdict  of  the  Allied  Powers  is  concerned, 
for,  by  a  fateful  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  on  which  His 
Apostolic  Majesty  issued  that  manifesto,  President  Wilson 
penned  his  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Peace  Note.  In 
cold,  judicial  terms  he  reminded  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  that  since  the  delivery  of  his  address  of 
January  8th,  with  the  famous  fourteen  points,  "certain 
events  of  the  utmost  importance"  had  occurred.  The  United 
States  had  recognised  the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council 
"as  a  de  facto  belligerent  Government  clothed  with  proper 
authority  to  conduct  the  political  and  military  affairs  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,"  and  it  had  equally  recognised  the 
justice  of  the  nationalistic  "aspirations  of  the  Jugo-Slavs  for 
freedom."  The  President  was  therefore  "no  longer  at 
liberty  to  accept  a  mere  autonomy  of  these  peoples  as  a 
basis  of  peace."  They  themselves  "must  be  the  judges  of 
what  action  on  the  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
wijl  satisfy  their  aspirations  and  their  conception  of  their 
rights  and  destiny  as  members  of  the  family  of  nations." 

This  is  the  doom  of  the  "ramshackle"  empire,  for  we 
know  what  the  judgment  of  those  peoples  must  necessarily 
be  ;  and  by  the  time  it  has  been  carried  into  effect  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Alhed  Powers,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  of  Austria  but  a  German  rump  which  will  probably 
gravitate  towards  whatever  form  of  German  State  emerges 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Hohenzollern  edifice  ;  and,  even  if  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty  survives  the  cataclysm,  Hungary,  shorn 
of  all  its  alien  fringes,  will  scarcely  care  to  retain  even  the 
fragile  tie  of  personal  union  to  which  the  Magyars  already 
threaten  to  reduce  their  connection  with  a  diminished  and" 
humiliated  .Austria,  whose  malignant  influence  has  been 
equally  disastrous  to  them  in  false  friendship  and  in  open 
enmitv. 
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Over  the  sullen  thunder  of  the  guns 
The  earth  is  shaken  by  the  rhymed  tread 
Of  countless  fresh  battahons,  and  there  runs 
A  murmur  through  the  ranks  of  eager  deac}, 
Who  stir  uneasy  in  their  shallow  bed. 
Each,  to  his  neighbour  whispers'.  "Not  in  'vain. 
The  struggle  and  the  anguish  :  we  have  bled, 
Suffered,  and  died  ;  but  now  will  burn  again, — 
More  bright  the  torch  we  kindled  !     We — the  slain, 
The  shattered,  the  unconquered !     In  our  stead 
Will  these,  our  brothers,  hold  the  reehng  line. 
And  through  long  nights  our  weary  watches  keep. 
All  will  be  well,  and  we  may  now  resign 
To  them  our  ward,  and  turn  again  to  sleep. 
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Allied  Subjects  in  Constantinople 


By   HENRY    MORGENTHAU 


There  was  more  than  a  trace  of  irresponsibiiity^from 
the  Western-  standpoint — in  Turkish  metliods  of  dealing 
with  such  Entente  subjects  as  were  at  the  wercv  of  the 
Constantinople  authorities.  The  stories  related  here  of  the 
arrest  of  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  and  of  others,  attest  the  mixed 
characteristics  and  impulse^  of- the  Turk. 

THE  Gallipoli  deportation  gives  some  idea  of  my 
difficulties  in  attempting  to  fulfil  my  duty  as  the 
representative  of  Allied  interests  ,in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Yet,  despite  these  occasional  outbursts 
of  hatred,  in  the  main  the  Turkish  officials  them- 
selves behaved  very  well.  They  had  promised  me  at  the 
beginning  that  they  would  treat  their  alien  enemies  decently, 
and  would  permit  them  to  remain  in  Turkey  and  follow  their 
atcustomed  occupations,  or  to  leave  the  .Empire.  They 
apparently  believed  that  the  world  would  judge  them,  after 
the  war  was  over,  not  by  the  way  they  treated  their  own 
subject  peoples,  but  by  the  way  they  treated  th6  subjects 
of  the  enemy  Powers. 

Now  and  then  the  Turkish  officials  would  retahate  upon 
one  of  their  enemy  aliens,  usually  in  reprisalfor  some  injury, 
or  fancied  injury,  inflicted  on  their  own  subjects  in  enemy 
countries.  Such  acts  gave  rise  to  many  exciting  episodes, 
some  tragical,  some  farcical,  all  illuminating  in  the  light 
they  shed  upon  Turkish  character  and  upon  Teutonic  methods. 

One  afternoon  I  was  sitting  with  Talaat,  discussing  routine 
matters,  when  his  telephone  rang. 
■   "Pour  vous,"  said  the  Minister,  handing  me  the  receiver. 

It  was  one  of  my  secretaries.  He  told  me  that  Bedri 
had  arrested  Sir  Edward  Pears,  had  thrown  him  into  prison, 
and  had  seized  all  his  papers.  When  the  war  started  I  had 
exacted  a  special  promise  from  Talaat  and  Bedri  that  in  no 
event  should  Sir  Edwin  Pears  and  Professor  van  Millingen, 
of  Robert  College,  be  disturbed.  This  telephone  message 
which  I  now  received  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  promise 
had  been  broken. 

I  now  turned  to  Talaat  and  spoke  in  a  manner  that  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  my  displeasure. 

"Is  this  all  your  promises  are  worth  ?"  I  asked.  "Can't 
you  find  anything  better  to  do  than  to  molest  such  a  respect- 
able old  man  as  Sir  Edwin  Pears  ?  What  has  he  ever  done 
to  you  ? " 

"Come,  come,  do  not  get  excited,"  rejoined  Talaat.  ."He 
has  only  been  in  prison  for  a  few  hours,  and  I  will  see  that 
he  is  released." 

He  tried  to  get  Bedri  on  the  wire,  but  failed.  By  this 
time  I  knew  Bedri  well  enough  to  understand  his  method 
of  operation.  When  Bedri  really  wished  to  be  reached  on 
the  telephone,  he  was  the  most  accessible  man  in  the  world  ; 
when  his  presence  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  might  prove 
embarrassing,  the  most  painstaking  search  could  not  reveal 
his  whereabouts.  As  Bedri  had  given  me  his  solemn  promise 
that  Sir  Edwin  should  not  be  disturbed,  this  was  an  occasion 
when  the  Prefect  of  Police  preferred  to  keep  himself  in- 
accessible. 

"I  shall  stay  in  this  room  until  you  get  Bedri,"  I  now 
told  Talaat.  The  big  Turk  took  the  situation  good- 
humouredly.  We  waited  a  considerable  period,  but  Bedri 
succeeded  in  avoiding  an  encounter.  Finally,  I  called  up 
one  of  my  secretaries,  and  told  him  to  go  out  and  hunt  for 
the  missing  Prefect. 

"Tell  Bedri,"  Isaid,  "that  I  have  Talaat  under  arrest  in 
his  own  office,  and  that  I  shall  not  let  him  leave  it  until  he 
has  been  able  to  instruct  Bedri  to  release  Sir  Edwin  Pears." 

Talaat  was-  greatly  enjoying  the  comedy  of  the  situation  ; 
he.  knew  Bedri's  ways  even  better  than  I  did,  and  he  was 
much  interested  in  seeing  whether  I  should  succeed  in  finding 
him.  But  in  a  few  moments  the  telephone  rang.  It  was 
Bedri.  I  told  Talaat  to  tell  him  that  I  was  going  to  the 
prison  in  my  own  automobile  to  get  Sir  Edwin  Pears. 

"Please  do  not  let  him  do  that,"  rephed  Bedri.  "Such  an 
occurrence  would  make  me  personally  ridiculous  and  destroy 
my  influence." 

"Very  well,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  wait  until  6.15.  If  Sir 
Edwin  is  not  restored  to  his  family  by  that  time  I  shall  go 
to  the  Pohce  Headquarters  and  get  him." 

As  I  returned  to  the  Embassy  I  stopped  at  the  Pears' 
residence,  and  attempted  to  soothe  Lady  Pears  and  her 
daughter. 

"If  your  father  is  not  here  at  6.15,"  I  told  Miss  Pears, 
"please  let  me  know  immediately." 


Promptly  at.  that  time  mj'  telephone  rang.  It  was  Miss 
Pears,  who  informed  me  that  Sir  Edwin  had  just  reached 
home. 

The  next  day  Sir  Edwin  called  at  the  Embassy  to  thank  me 
for  my  efforts  on  his  behalf.  He  told  me  that  the  German 
Ambassador  had  also  worked  for  his  release.  This  latter 
statement  naturally  surprised  me,  as  I  knew  no  one  else 
had  had  a  chance  to  do  anything,  as  everything  transpired 
while  I  was  in  Talaat's  office.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  I 
met  Wangenhcim  himself ;  he  dropped  in  at  Mrs.  Mor- 
genthau's  reception.  I  referred  to  the  Pears  case,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  used  any  influence  in  securing  his  release. 
My  question  astonished  him  greatly. 

"What  ?"  he  said.  "I  helped  you  to  secure  his  release  ! 
Dcr  alte  gauner!  (The  old  rascal.)  Why,  I  was  the  man 
who  had  him  arrested  !  "      ' 

"What  have  you  got  against  him?"   I  asked. 

"In  1876,"  Wangenheim  replied,  "that  man  was  pro- 
Russian  and  against  Turkey  !  " 

Such  are  the  long  memories  of  the  Germans  !  In  1876, 
Sir  Edwin  wrote  several  articles  for  the  London  Daily  News 
describing  the  Bulgarian  massacres.  At  that  time  the 
reports  of  these  fiendish  atrocities  were  generally  disbelieved, 
and  Sir  Edwin's  letters  placed  all  the  incontrovertible  facts 
before  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  the  emancipation  of  Bulgaria  from  Turkish  rule. 

Bedri,  however,  was  a  little  mortified  at  my  successful 
intervention  in  this  instance,  and  decided  to  even  up  the 
score.  Next  to  Sir  Edwin  Pears,  the  most  prominent  English- 
speaking  barrister  in  Constantinople  was  Dr.  Mizzi,  a  Maltese, 
seventy  j'ears  old.,  The  ruling  powers  had  a  grudge  against 
him,  for  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Levant  Herald,  a  paper 
which  had  published  articles  criticising  the  Union  and  Progress 
Committee.  On  the  very  night  of  the  Pears  episode,  Bedri 
went  to  Dr.  Mizzi's  house  at  eleven  o'clock,  routed  the  old 
gentleman  out  of  bed,  arrested  him,  t\nd  placed  him  on  a 
train  for  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  As  a  terrible  epidemic  of 
typhus  was  raging  at  Angora,  this  was  not  a  desirable  place 
of  residence  for  a  man  of  Dr.  Mizzi's  years.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  I  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time.  Dr.  Mizzi  was  well 
on  the  way  to  his  place  of  exile. 

"This  time  1  got  ahead  of  you,"  said  Bedri,  with  a  trium- 
phant laugh.  He  was  as  good-natured  about  it  and  as 
pleased  as  a  boy.  At  last  he  had  "put  one  over"  on  the 
American  Ambassador,  who  had  been  unguardedly  asleep 
in  his  bed  when  this  old  man  had  been  railroaded  to  a  fever 
camp  in  Asia  Minor. 

But  Bedri's  success  was  not  so  complete,  after  all.  At 
my  request,  Talaat  had  Dr.  Mizzi  sent  to  Konia,  instead  of 
to  Angora.  There  one  of  the  American  missionaries,  Dr. 
Dodd,  had  a  splendid  hospital  ;  I  arranged  that  Dr.  Mizzi 
could  have  a  nice  room  in  this  building,  and  here  he  lived 
for  several  months,  with  congenial  associates,  good  food, 
a  healthy  atmosphere,  all  the  books  he  wanted,  and  one 
thing  which  without  he  would  have  been  utterly  miserable — 
a  piano.  So  I  still  thought  that  the  honours  between  Bedri 
and  myself  were  a  little  better  than  even. 

When  the  English  authorities  arrested  the  Turkish  Consul 
and  his  staff  at  Salonika,  the  Turks  promptly  imprisoned 
nine  leading  members  of  the  French  colony.  It  took  me 
nearly  three  weeks  to  have  them  released.  Early  in  January, 
1916,  word  was  receiv'ed  that  the  English,  were  maltreating 
Turkish  war  prisoners  in  Egypt.  Soon  afterward  I  received 
letters  from  two  Australians,  Commander  Stoker  and  Lieu- 
tenant Fitzgerald,  telhng  me  that  they  had  been  confined 
for  eleven  days  in  a  miserable,  damp  dungeon  at  the  War 
Office,  with  no  companions  except  a  monstrous  swarm  of 
vermin.  These  two  naval  officers  had  come  to  Constantinople 
on  submarines  which  had  made  the  daring  trip  from  England, 
dived  under  the  mines  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  arrived  in  the" 
Marmora,  where  for  several  weeks  they  terrorised  and  dom- 
inated this  inland  sea,  practically  putting  an  end  to  all 
shipping.  The  particular  submarine  on  which  my  corre- 
spondents arrived,  the  E  15,  had  been  caught  in  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  its  crew  and  officers  had-  been  sent  to  the 
Turkish  military  prison  at  Afium  Kara  Hissar  in  Asia  Minor. 
When  news  of  the  alleged  maltreatment  of  Turkish  prisoners 
in  Egypt  was  received,  lots  were  drawn  among  these  pri- 
soners to  see  which  two  should  be  taken  to  Constantinople 
and  imprisoned  in  reprisal.  Stoker  and  Fitzgerald  drew  the 
unlucky  numbers,  and  had  b'een  lying  in  this  terrible  under- 
ground cell  for  eleven  days.     I  immediately  took  the  matter 
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up  with  Envcr  and  suggested  that  a  neutral  doctor  and 
officer  examine  the  Turks  in  Egypt  and  report  on  the 
truth  of  the  stories.  We  ,promptly  received  word  that 
tlie  report  was  false,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Turkish  prisoners  in  Enghsh  hands  were  receiving  excellent 
treatment. 

Alxiut  this  time  I  called  on  Monsignor  Dqlci,  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  in  Turkey.  He  happened  to  refer  to  a  Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald,  who,  he  said,  was  then  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Afium 
Kara  Hissar. 

"I  am  much  interested  in  him,"  said  Monsignor  Dolci, 

because  he  is  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  British  Minister 
to  the  Vatican.  I  spoke  to  Enver  about  him,  and  he  promised 
that  he  would  receive  special  treatment." 

"What  is  his  first  name  ?"  I  asked. 

"Jeffrey." 

"He's  receiving  'special  treatment'  indeed,"  1  answered. 
"Do  you  know  that  he  is  in  a  dungeon  in  Constantinople 
this  very  moment  ? " 

Naturally  M.  Dolri  was  much  disturted,  but  I  reassured 
him,  saying  that  his  protege  would  be  released  in  a  few 
days. 

"You  see  how  shamefully  you  treated  these  young  men," 
I  now  said  to  Enver,  "3'ou  should  do  something  to  make 
amends." 

".AH  right  :    what  would  you  suggest  ?" 

Stoker  and  Fitzgerald  were  prisoners  of  war,  and,  according 
to  the  usual  rule,  would  have  been  sent  back  to  the  prison 
camp  after  being  released  from  their  dungeon.  1  now  pro- 
posed that  Enver  should  give  them  a  vacation  of  eight  days 
in  Constantinople.  He  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
and    the   men    were   released.     They   certainly   presented   a 


sorry  sight  ;  they  had  spent  twenty- five  days  in  the  dungeon, 
with  no  chance  to  bathe  or  to  shave,  with  no  change  of  linen 
or  any  of  the  decencies  of  life.  But  Mr.  Philip  took  charge, 
furnished  them  the  necessaries,  and  in  a  brief  period  we  had 
before  us  two  }'oung  and  handsome  British  naval  officers. 
Their  eight  days'  freedom  turned  out  to  be  a  triumphal 
procession,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  always  accom- 
panied by  an  English-speaking  Turkish  officer.  Monsignor 
Dolci  and  the  American  Embassy  entertained  them  at  dinner 
and  they  had  a  pleasant  visit  at  the  Girls'  College.  When 
the  time  came  to  return  to  their  prison  camp,  the  young 
men  declared  that  they  would  be  glad  to  spend  another 
month  in  dungeons,  if  they  could  have  a  corresponding 
period  of  freedom  in  the  city  when  liberated. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  I  shall  always  have 
a  kindly  feeling  towards  Enver  for  his  treatment  of  Fitzgerald. 
1  told  the  Minister  of  War  about  the  lieutenant's  engagement. 

"Don't  you  think  he's  been  punished  enough  ?"  I  asked. 
"Why  don't  you  let  the  txjy  go  home  and  marry  his  sweet- 
heart ? " 

The  proposition  immediately  appealed  to  Envcr's  senti- 
mental side. 

"I'll  do  it,"  he  replied,  "if  he  will  give  me  his  word  of 
honour  not  to  fight  against  Turkey  any  more." 

Fitzgerald  naturally  gave  this  ])romise,  and  so  his  com-- 
paratively  brief  stay  in  the  dungeon  had  tlie  result  of  freeing 
him  from  imprisonment  and  restoring  him  to  happiness.  As 
poor  Stoker  had  formed  no  romantic  attachments  that 
would  have  justified  a  similar  plea  in  his  case,  he  had  to  go 
back  to  the  prison  in  .Asia  Minor.  He  did  this,  however, 
in  a  genuinely  sporting  spirit  that  was  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  British  Navy. 


Colonel  Alderson's  Imagination 

A    Story    of   Gallipoli 


IMAGINATION  I  "  Alderson  e.vclaimcd.  "Irragination 
merely  casts  a  cloak  of  mystery  round  everyday 
events,  and  lends  a  mysterious  depth  to  the  most 
pellucid  waters  :  it  sedHces  the  soldier  to  the  level  of 
the  romancer,  the  poet,  or  the  priest.  It's  a  fatality  : 
nothing  less." 

We  had  been  discussing  the  temperament  of  the  successful 
soldier,  but  without  getting  in  any  way  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  I  had  put  in  a  plea  for  imagination  as  the  indis- 
pensable quality,  but  without  any  real  assurance  on  the 
point.  We  all  felt  that  Alderson  was  the  one  man  who 
could  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty  :  lie  had  seen  the  war 
in  all  its  phases,  and  his  silent  apostasy  from  the  faith  qf 
the  professional  soldier  was  a  striking  incident  in  a  career 
which  had  hardly  promised  the  unexpected. 

"The  romance  of  war!"  Alderson  went  on.  "There's  a 
plirase  which  has  sent  more  men  to  hell  .  .  .  no,  my  dear 
fellow,  not  to  heaven  .  .  .  that  facile  optimism  is  no  doubt 
very  comforting  to  statesmen  who  make  wars,  but  when 
you're  lying  out  in  No  Man's  Land,  with  machine-gun  bullets 
playing  round  you  in  narrowing  circles,  the  vision  of  Eternity 
takes  £l  more  sombre  hue.  One  stares  into  the  abyss,  and 
is  blinded  .  .  .  blinded  .  .  .  and  not  by  the  brilliance  of 
the  vision,  I  can  assure  j'ou.  .  .  . 

"  Imagination,  the  capacity  to  see  an  immortal  soul  in  the 
face  of  your  enemy,  or  a  woman's  broken  heart  in  the  mangled 
remnants  of  a  corpse  whose  proper  sigViificance  is  as  a  piece  of 
useful  building  material  in  an  emergency — no,  Spencer,  I 
can't  admit  that  its  anything  less  than  fatal.  You  men- 
tioned Broderson  ?  " 

"Broderson,  the  poet,  you  mean;  yes,  I  did.  I  should 
have  thought  thathe,  the  man  of  imagination  par  excellence, 
poet,  critic,  actor,  with  every  gift  of.  sympathy  and  sensi- 
bility ;  if  he  didn't  fail  as  a  soldier,  it  can't  have  been  from 
lack  of  imagination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  told  that 
bv  sheer  force  of  will  he  became  the  most  sane,  practical, 
efficient  officer  you  could  want." 

"  Do  you  know  how  he  died  ? "  Alderson  asked  sternly, 
in  a  manner  which  was  rather  surprising. 

"Beating  off  a  small  r?id  out  in  Gallipoli,  wasn't  it?" 
I  replied,  rather  offended,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  Alderson's 
pose.  He  himself  had  written  some  of  the  finest  poetry 
which  the  war  had  produced  up  to  that  time,  and  his 
unaccountable  bitterness  on  the  subject  of  imagination 
1  couldn't  help  connecting  with  his  failure — through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  mind  you — to  get  a  brigade 

"Well,  Spencer,  I'll    tell  you  the  story  of    that  raid  now. 


I've  never  told  it  before  ;  but,  well,  one  can't  live  for  ever 
with  an  illusion. 

"No  IVLtu's  Land  always  dominated  Broderson.  It  had 
not  yielded  its  secret  to  him  ;  and  with  the  secret  fast  in  its 
own  keeping,  it  enchanted  him  with  its  undeniable  flavour 
of  romance.  It  held  for  him  all  those  limitless  possibilities 
which  the  desert  holds  for  the  explorer,  and  the  future  for 
a  man  wlio  knows  nothing— or  everything — about  the  past. 
For  a  man  like  Broderson  it  had  an  illusory  quality  of  reality  ; 
it  was  a  menace  to  his  egoism,  a  fantastic  protagonist,  the 
battle-ground  of  Titans  and  of  his  own  dreams.  You  must 
understand  this  if  you  are  to  understand  the  story." 

"One  night  in  July  1  met  him,  as  I  was  going  round  his 
companv  front  ;  it  was  a  new  sector  to  all  of  us,  in  front 
of  the  vinevard,  and  our  line  was  not  so  near  the  Turks  as 
it  became  after  the  .August  battles,  and  I  caught  Broderson 
— caught  him  red-handed.  ...  I  use  the  words  advisedly. 
He  was  stealing  out  over  the  parapet  out  into  No  Man's 
Land  ;  and,  believe  me,  there  was  a  look  on  that  boy's  face 
of  positive  exaltation,  of  something  ardently  longed  for,  and 
now,  for  once,  within — or,  perhaps,  only  just  beyond — 
his  reach. 

"  I  asked  him  where  he  was  going  ;  but  1  knew,  of  course. 
He  was  going  in  search  of  himself  .  .  .  that  one' unending 
quest,  which  modern  egoism,  or  altruism,  demands  of  all 
of  us.  He  murmured  something  about  the  wire,  shame- 
facedly— none  of  us,  I  suppose,  like  to  stand  pitilessly 
revealed  to  the  outside  world,  and  I  can't  flatter  myself 
that  he  understood,  well,  that  I  understood,  you  know — . 

"It  was  one  of  those  clear,  still  nights  when  nothing  could 
live  outside  our  wire,  except  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Turk  was  asleep,  which  was  not  much  of  a  habit  of  his  ;  a.nd 
I  told  Broderson  not  to  think  of  leaving  his  lines.  I  felt, 
of  course,  that  he  considered  me  an  ass  ;  but  my  grief  at 
this  was  tempered  by  the  pleasant  feeling  of  superiority 
which  the  old  soldier  who  has  finally  conquered  courage 
has  over  the  younger  and  more  refreshing  enthusiasts  who 
are  still  victims  of  that  unsoldicrly  complaint. 

"It  was  a  dark,  still  night,  full  of  the  whispering  of  dead 
things,  and  echoing  with  the  call  of  strange  voices.  I  was 
almost  .  .  .  no,  hardly  .  .  .  but  in  a  mood — yes,-  dis- 
tinctly in  a  mood — to  he  caiight  by  the  enchantment  of  the 
hour.  I  could  have  sat  down  and  written  something  which 
would  have  touched  the  verge  of  things.  But  ten  years' 
soldiering  disciplines  one,  perhaps.  .Anyway,  I  didn't. 
1  wandered  on  through  Broderson's  front  line,  and  was 
groping  my  way  along,   when   I  became  conscious — as  one 
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dues  about  one  in  the  morning — of  a  singular  stillness.  A 
sense  of  solitude  seemed  to  pervade  the  place,  and  it  came 
on  me  tliat  I  hadn't  seen  a  sentry  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 

"  Imagine  yourself  arriving  from  nowhere  in  London  as  we 
know  it,  but  finding  it  desolate,  a  tomb  of  memories,  silent 
with  the  silence  of  the  grave,  and  imagine  yourself  pacing 
the  deserted  streets,  hoping  desperately,  as  you  rounded 
every  corner,  for  some  face  to  show  itself — to  hear  even 
the  echo  of  an  unseen  step.  .  .  .  Well,  ten  minutes  of  the 
front  line  on  a  night  like  this,  without  a  sound  or  a  sight  of 
life,  is  enough  to  drive  one  as  near  to  desperation  as  that 
would  be — waiting  in  the  antechamber  of  eternity  with 
nothing  very  particular  in  one's  pocket  in  the  way  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Almighty.  You  can  imagine  it.  I  looked  over 
the  parapet,  and  tried  to  pick  up  the  familiar  outline  of  the 
enemy's  front  line.     I  was  looking  into  the  waste. 

"In  the  reflected  half-light  of  the  moon  I  could  see 
No  Man's  Land  clearly  in  front  of  me — see  it  for  about 
four  hundred  yards  or  more^and  the  Turkish  line  was 
nowhere.  I  stayed  there  for  some  minutes.  Instinctively 
I  had  loosed  my  revolver  in  my  holster,  and  had  my  hand 
on  the  trigger.  I  was  standing  on  a  crumbling  square  foot 
of  fire-step,  and  the  trench  from  which  I  had  stepped  was 
only  a  foot  or  so"  across  at  that  particular  point.  I  was 
stepping  down,  had  decided  with  an  effort  that  it  was  clearly 
my  duty  to  return  to  my  headquarters,  and  Broderson's 
to  continue  the  investigation  of  the  trench,  when  my  heart 
turned  to  stone.  I  had  stepped  down  not  into  the  trench 
bottom,  but  on  to  a  biscuit-tin.  In  the  utter  quiet  of  that 
spot  the  noise  was  hideously  jarring.  It  was  as  pitiless  as 
the  descending  light  of  a  flare,  a  discord  in  that  enveloping 
harmony  with  which  night  attunes  even  the  battle-field  to 
the  craving  of  the  soul  for  peace. 

"I  took  a  half-sheet  of  notepaper  out  of  my  pocket — a  bill 
of  Sullivan  and  Powell's,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  .  .  .  one  remem- 
bers moments  like  that  .  .  .  and  stuck  it  into  p.  sandbag  to 
mark  the  spot,  and  turned  my  back  on  the  place.  I  had,  thank 
God,  been  soldier  enough  to  seek  no  far-fetched  or  romantic 
explanation  of  my  failure  to  see  the  Turkish  trenches  in 
front  of  me.  Had  nature  intended  me  for  a  peet  or  a  dreamer 
I  should  have  analysed  the  situation  as  it  seemed,  and  faced 
it.  To  a  psychologist,  indeed,  the  situation  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  and  I  facing  it  as  I  saw  it,  would  have  been  the  only 
ingredients  of  the  problem.  That's  how  Broderson  en- 
visaged it  later. 

"  But  I  was  different  from  Broderson  ;  you  must  see 
that,  surely.  I  had  made  a  mental  note  of  my  impressions, 
I  admit ;  but,  setting  these  on  one  side,  I  had,  faced 
the  problem  by  realising  that  it  didn't  exist.  If  the 
two  opposing  lines  of  trenches  run  parallel  and  are  two 
hundred  yards  apart,  and  a  man  gets  to  a  point  in  one  of 
them  when  he  can  see  four  hundred  j^ards  and  there  are  no 
trenches'  ahead,  there  is  only  one  explanation  :  that  he  is 
in  reality  looking  between  the  two  lines  of  trenches,  and 
not  from  one  to  the  other.  But  the  biscuit-tin.  .  .  .  This 
was  a  different  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  only  explanation 
which  fitted  the  facts  was  that  it  had  been  all  the  time 
exactly  where  it  was  when  I  first  noticed  it.  But  I  refused 
— no,  that's  too  harsh  a  word — but  I  was  loath  to  accept 
that  explanation.  I  had  made  one  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
disillusion,  and  I  felt  disinclined  for  another.  A  rare  savour 
of  adventure  clung  about  that  biscuit-tin,  whether  I  liked  it 
or  not,  and  I  turned  back,  to  talk  it  over  with  Broderson. 

"To  talk  it  over.  Innocent  enough,  even  the  ordinary 
soldier  would  say  ;  and  positivel}'  desirable,  Spencer  suggests, 
to  have  imagination  enough  to  suppose  that  a  biscuit-tin 
— of  all  absurd,  prosaic  objects — can  have  not  only  relevance, 
but  a  positive  significance.  Yet  it  was  fatal.  It  was  a 
fatality.  And  I,  of  all  people,  didn't  realise  it — not  till 
it  was  too  late. 

"I  had  found  my  way  back  to  Broderson,  confirming,  as 
I  did  so,  that  I  had  wandered,  on  coming  towards  the  end 
of  his  line,  into  a  disused  communication  trench  (we  had 
only  captured  the  first  Turkish  trench  on  July  13th),  and 
found  him,  to  all  appearance,  normal,  prosaic,  collected, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  trifle  anxious  about  my  where- 
abouts. I  was  always  supposed  to  wander  alone  into  rather 
dangerous  places  of  a  night  time. 

"I  told  him  I'd  just  been  having  a  look  at  the  old  com- 
munication trench,  ...  no  more  than  that,  mind  you. 

"'Did  you  find  the  post  all  right,  sir?'  he  asked,  quite 
casually. 

"  I  was  grateful  for  the  information  that  there  was  a  post 
— it  must  have  been  further  up,  of  course,  than  I  had  gone — 
but  the  biscuit-tin  preyed  on  my  mind.  Yet  I  knew  Broder- 
son ;  he  was  in  a  dangerous  part  of  the  line,  and  it  was  my 
business  to  see  that  he  kept — well — self-possessed,  and 
when  I  had  caught  him  half  an  hour  he  had  not  been  .  .  . 


precisely  in  that  conditi/jn.  Yet  I  felt  I  should  mention 
that  biscuit-tin.  It  might,  after  all.  .  ,  .  Well,  my  God, 
ahd  so  it  might  have !  .  .  .  Yet  that  flash  of  imagination 
was  a  fatality. 

"  'I  only  w^ent,"  I  said,  as  I  thought  normally,  in  a  plain 
matter-of-fact  tone— the  sort  of  tone  a  soldier  should  use — 
oh,  yes,  I  was  collected -enough  to  realise  my  peculiar  respon- 
sibility in  the  matter — 'I  only  went  as  far  as  the  biscuit-tin.' 

"Behcve  me,  the  boy's  face  literally  froze  with  horror.. 
I  recovered  myself  with  an  effort,  and  asked,  still  more- 
normally — if  possible — what  the  matter  was.  You  must  under- 
stand there  v.'as  something  inhuman  about  that  trench  out  of 
which  1  had  emerged,  as  out  of  a  dream.  And  soldiers 
must  live  in  "the  present,  bhnd  to  the  call  of  romance— deaf 
to  the  fascination  of  the  unknown,  or  the  terror.  A  studied 
banalite  of  phrase  was  my  weapon,  for  I  had  not  only  to 
disarm  myself  of  my  once-baulked  imagination,  but  to  bring 
Broderson  back  on  to  that  lower  -plane  when  a  biscuit-tin 
is  a  common  laughable  utensil  of  life — not  a  thing  imbued 
with  significance.  The  significant  in  war  is  precisely  that 
which  can  be  appreciated  by  the  average'  man  with  the 
average  mind  ;  the  unknowable,  the  improbable,  even,  has 
a  significance  only  for  the  visionary  ;  and  I  can  swear  to 
you,  Spencer,  a  visionary  in  the  trenches  will  sec  more  than 
the  eye  of  God  Himself  could  meet  with  an  unflinching  gaze  ! 

"I  succeeded  with  Broderson,  beyond  imagination,  as 
I  thought.  He  became  at  once  the  respectful  young  officer, 
said  good-night  in  the  most  normal  of  voices,  and  turned 
on  his  heel.  And  I  flattered  myself  that  it  was  only  fcr  a 
minute,  at  the  most,  tlrat  Broderson  had  believed  just  what 
I  had  finally  refused  to  believe  ;  that  he  had  not  missed 
that  biscuit-tin  in  his  last  walk  along  the  trench. 

"Broderson's  company  had  three  more  days  in  the  line. 
When  r  left,  I  flattered  myself  that  he  was  normal  again. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  went  straight  to  the  trench,  to  the 
point  I  had  marked,  and  took  bearings  busily  for  half  an 
hour  ;  we  found  all  this  out  afterwards,  you  must  under- 
stand. Then  he  set  off  across  No  Man's  Land.  It  was 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  crawl  to  the  Turki.'.h  wire  .  .  . 
they  were  sending  up  flares  all  the  time  .  .  .  and  when  he 
came  back  by  our  barricade  he  was  nearly  shot  by  his  own 
post.    , 

"Then  he  went  to  sleep.  The  second  day  he  had  the 
mysterious  biscuit-tin  removed,  never  telling  anyone  the 
whole  time  that  he  attached  any  importance  to  it  whatever. 
But  it  is  clear  that  he  still  clung  to  his  theory.  His  patrol 
the  night  before  had  told  him  nothing  definite  ;  but  it  con- 
firmed his  suspicions  that  it  was  possible  to  get  from  the  biscuit- 
tin  to 'the  Turkish  line  without  being  seen  either  by  the  post 
at  the  barricade  or  bj'  the  sentries  in  his  own  front  line. 

"The  third  morning  he  spent  making  maps,  plotting 
bearings,  writing  orders.  He  was -often  apt  to  be  a  trifle 
mysterious,  with  his  officers,  to  give  queer  inconsequential 
instructions,  to  throw  over  the  humdrum  present  the  shadow 
of  coming  events. 

"This  evening  he  was  in  one  of  these  moods,  and  he  sent 
for  his  officers,  and  hinted  at  the  imminence  of  danger.  He 
had  reason  to  believe  that  a  raid  might  be  expected  that 
evening.  He  gave  orders  for  a  Lewis  gun  or  two  to  be  put 
in  new  positions,  and  he  withdrew  his  advanced  post  to  that 
ill-fated  spot  where  I  had  halted  the  first  night. 

"Everything  was  quiet  that  night  till  three  in  the  morning, 
when  the  Turks  started  their  intolerable  rapid  fire  ;  intoler- 
able, I  say,  not  because  it  was  particularly  damaging,  but 
because  of  its  utter  futility.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  which 
made  war  really  undignified,  a  deliberate  breach  of  professional 
etiquette  which  was  really .  humiliating.  They  hadn't  put 
up  this  wretched  performance  since  June  4th,  and  some  of 
the  later  drafts  may  excusably  have  expected  it  to  be  a 
prelude  to  something.  Broderson  should  have  known 
better  ;  instead,  they  told  me  that  his  face  lit  up  with 
pleasure,  tlirilled  with  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes.  He 
called  to  his  men  to  stand  ready,  and  leapt  to  his  point  of 
vantage  on  that  very  square  foot  of  crumbling  where  I  had 
stood  three  nights  before. 

"'My  God,'  he  cried,  in  a  really  triumphant  voice,  'here 
they  .  .  .'  His  voice  died  away,  to  the  staccato  accom- 
paniment of  splintering  bullets,  and  he  fell  forward. 

"One  stray  bullet,  one  of  the  half-million  fired  that  night, 
had  found  its  mark.  That  was  all  that  happened.  And, 
would  you  believe  it,  Broderson's  men — the  men  actually 
with  him  in  the  sap — really  believed  there  had  been  a  raid  ? 
And  I  had  to  recommend  two  of  them  for  decorations.  You 
see,  I  had  no  evidence  .  .  .  not  a  shred.  They  had  been 
there,  and  I  had  not,  .  .  .  yet  I  knew." 

"You  knew?"  I  said,  almost  mechanically. 

"I  tell  you,  yes,  I  knew,"  Alderson  answered  hotly- — 
Alderson,  the  man  who  distrusted  imagination, 
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Life  and  Letters  6y  J.  C  Squire 


Childhood  in  Retrospect 

MR.  W.  H.  HUDSON  is  known  to  many— 
though  not  to  as  many  as  he  should  be — 
as  one  of  the  closest  and  most  affectionate 
■living  students  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  possessor  of  a  simple 
and  excellent  English  style.  A  Shepherd's  Life  and  the 
studies  of  wild  life  at  the  Land's  End  and  in  La  Plata  hjive 
frequently  been  described  as  the  nearest  things  we  ha,ve  to 
the  work  of  Richard  Jefferies,  and  the  description  is  justified. 
Mr.  Hudson  has  now,  in  a  book  boldly  entitled  Far  Away 
and  Long  Ago  (Dent,  7s.  6d.  net),  written  a  history  of  his 
earl}'  years.  A  succession  of  old  scenes  came  back  to  him 
very  clearly  during  a  convalescence,  and  he  wrote  them 
down  while  they  were  fresh.     He  has  made  with  them  his 

b^st  book.  • 

«  *  *  *  *  * 

For  a  book  of  the  kind,  it  is  a  ver>'  diversified  book.     The 
tone  is  not  varied,  the  writing  glides  smoothly  on,  and  his 
details,   whatever  their  nature,   are  harmonised  and  made 
coherent  by  that  golden  atmosphere,  that  even  transparent 
gla.^e  rather,  that  gives  kinship  to  all  things  remembered 
from  childhood.     But  in  its  material  surroundings  his  was 
no  ordinary  English  childhood,  and  he  was  not  an  ordinary 
child.     He  was  bom,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  on  the 
pampas,   where   his   amiable  and  cultivated   parents  raised 
sheep  amidst  very  rough  surroundings.     The  young  reimblic 
was  dominated  by  the  Dictator  Rosas,  "the  Nero  of  South 
America"  ;   the  Hudsons'  servants   and  most  of  their  neigh- 
bours were    wild  gauchos,  reckless  and  cruel,  whose  festive 
evenings  commonlj^ended  in  fights  with  knives.     At  an  early 
age  he  saw  a  beaten  army  straggle  past  his  house  and  hiurdcr 
was  a  word  soon  familiar  to  him.      He  gives  many  sketches 
of  the  men  and  women  of  that  day,  some  of  them  noble, 
others  utterly  vile,  but  all  picturesque  in  raiment  and  indivi- 
dual in  action  ;   and  the  strangeness  of  the  natives  is  height- 
ened by  their  contrast  with  the  few  early  English  or  Scotch 
settlers"  still  clinging  to  their  native  conventions.     Into  that 
strange  community,   living  in  low  estancias  scattered  over 
the  almost  treeless  plain  still  full  of  birds  and  beasts,  strange 
vagrants   wandered,    always    on    horseback.   "One    was    an 
English  schoolmaster  who  would  stay  at  a  place  for  months, 
and  then  lose  his  temper  and  his  job,  mount  his  horse,  and 
head   for  the  horizon.     Another  was   the  most   remarkable 
beggar  in  literature  : 

He  wore  a  pair  of  gigantic  shoes,  about  a  foot  broad  at 
the  toes,  made  out  of  thick  cowhide,  with  the  hair  on  ; 
and  on  his  head  was  a  tall  rimless  cowhide  hat  shaped 
like  an  inverted  fiower-pot.  His  bodily  covering  was, 
however,  the  most  extraordinary  :  the  outer  garment,  if 
garment  it  can  be  called,  resembled  a  very  large  mattress 
in  size  and  shape,  with  the  ticking  made  of  innumerable 
pieces  of  raw  hide  sewn  together.  It  was  about  a  foot'in 
thickness  and  stuffed  with  sticks,  stones,  hard  lumps  of 
clay,  rams'  horns,  bleached  bones,  and  other  hard,  heavy 
objects  ;  it  was  fastened  round  him  with  straps  of  hide, 
and  reached  nearly  to  the  ground. 

This  freak  does  not  seem  so  singular  in  his  surroundings  ss 
out  of  them.  And  there  are  many  others,  including  a  lady 
who,  when  St.  Antony  did  not  send  her  fine  weather,  let 
his  image  down  a  well  to  discover  how  he  liked  the  wet. 
They  pass  over  the  pages  in  sequence,  come  and  go  ;  none 
staj',  but  the  family,  who  linger  in  the  background,  a  dim 
but   friendly   group. 

****** 

Mr.  Hudson's,  passion  for  nature,  nourished  by  his  mother, 
developed  early.  The  naturalist  who  was  to  spend  years 
watching  Enghsh  rooks  and  starlings,  began  by  staring  in 
fasf:ination  at  scissor-tail  tyrant-birds,  ostriches,  and  ilam- 
0  ingoes.  At  an  age  when  his  literary  contemporaries  were, 
at  most,  ferreting  for  rabbits,  he  was  trying  to  catch  an 
armadillo  by  the  tail — the  beast,  which  escaped  by  burrowing, 
threatening  to  drag  him  into  an  early  tomb  if  he  did  not 
let  go.  He  has  none  of  those  astounding  stories  with  which 
he  has  sometimes  tested  one's  capacity  for  belief — such  as 
that,  told  five  or  six  years  ago,  about  the  swan  which  was 
in  love  with  a  trout,  followed  it  daily  all  over  the  lake,  and 
finaHy  attacked  the  angler  who  caught  it.  But  he  saw  a 
dog  which  dived  and  caught  fish  ;  and  he  came  upon  two 
deer,  a  ring  of  does  around  them,  fighting  with  horns  which 


locked,  and  never  unlocked  when  they  died.  |He  would  lie 
awake  in  the  darkness  listening  to  the  snakes  sliding  and 
whispering  under  the  floor :  snakes  fascinated  him,'  with 
their  menacing  movements  and  their  rich  lines.  There  were 
green  and  grey  snakes,  green  and  velvet-black  snakes,  snakes 
with  bellies  barred  bright  blue  and  crimson  ;  and  he  found, 
and  several  times  tracked  down,  an  unknown  velvet-black 
snake,  six  feet  long,  which  once  drew  its  heavy  length  right 
over  his  foot  as  he  stood  looking  into  a  tree.  But  it  is  of  the 
birds  and  the  flowers,  and  the  few  and  precious  groves  of 
trees,  that  he  writes  most.'  Of  birds,  he  must  mention  hun- 
dreds ;  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  he  says,  were  the 
flamingoes.  He  describes,  with  emotion  but  without  laboured 
effort,  how,  as  a  child  of  six,  he  walked  over  a  league  of 
meadow,  and  came  suddenly  to  a  wide  water  where  multi- 
tudes of  birds- — wild  duck,  swans,  ibises,  herons,  and  spoon- 
bills—waded or  swam;  and  nearest  "three  immensely  tall 
white  and  rose-coloured  birds,  wadirg  solemnly  in  a  row 
a  yard  or  so  apart  from  one  another  .  .  .  My  delight  was 
intensified  when  the  leading  bird  stood  still  and,  raising  h.is 
head  and  long  neck  aloft,  opened  and  shook  his  wings.  For 
the  wings,  when  open,  were  of  a  glorious  crimson  colour, 
and  the  bird  was  to  me  the  most  angel-like  creature  on 
earth."  He  describes  later  sights  of  flamingoes,  standing 
reflected  in  a  still  river  at  sunM,  flying  low  over  blue  water 
in  a  long  crimson  line  ;  .  but  the  most  beautiful  picture  he 
paints  is  not  here,  but  when  he  describes  a  decorltive  effect 
which,  in  its  way,  not  all  nature  could  excel.  There  was 
an  orchard  of  great  old  peach-trees,  with  black  trunks,  stand- 
ing on  a  carpet  of  grass,  covered  with  mounds  of  rosy-pink 
blossoms.  In  these  trees  thousands  of  little  yellow  birds 
often  sat  and  sang  ;  and  one  day  a  flock  of  small  parrr.kets 
came  and  sat  on  them,  amid  the  blossom.  Such  a  picture  is 
fragrant  in  the  memory  for  a  lifetime. 


The  setting  of  Mr.  Hudson's  tale  is  exotic  ;  yet  the  history 
is  familiar ;  for,  where  obstinate  calamities  have  been 
avoided,  it  is  only  in  inessentials  that  men's  early  memories 
differ.  The  country  of  which  Mr.  Hudson  writes  is  not 
Argentina  ;  it  is  the  country  of  childhood,  a  farther  and 
more  beautiful  place  ;  and  there  all  men  have  lived,  though 
not  in  all  men  are  its  impressions  equally  deep  or  its  influences 
equally  living,  and  few  make  a  habit  of  revisiting  it  in  imagina- 
tion. A  village  street,  a  church,  elms,  farmyards  and  great 
hollow  barns,  a  blacksinith's  forge,  meadows  with  cows,  a 
reedy  stream ;  a  fishing-harbour,  where,  nets  are  dried  on 
the  hill  and  the  gulls  forage  the  mud  for  offsd  at  low  tide  ; 
a  rusty  industrial  suburb,  builders'  yards,  geraniums,  a 
black  canal,  and  green  and  red  signa-ls  in  the  night  :  they  are 
all  the  substantial  provinces  of  that  unsubstantial  land  ;  the 
air  of  them,  the  speech,  the  manners,  are  the  same.  There 
were  birds,  animals,  bearded  old  men,  and  a  slight  reticent 
little  girl  with  pale  complexion  and  flying  hair.  Aksakoff 
on  the  steppes  beyond  the  Volga,  Goethe  remembering  the 
gabled  streets  and  berobed  councillors  of  Imperial  Frankfort, 
they  are  looking  back  on  the  same  world  :  a  world  extra- 
ordinarily vivid  and  picturesque,  where  the  strong  were 
more  strong,  the  sweet  more  angelic,  the  quaint  more  odd  ; 
where  the  young  newcomer  first  learned  to  know  in  others 
brutality  and  love,  in  himself  curiosity,  and  silence,  fear, 
cunning,  sympathy,  ambition,  courage,  and  cowardice,  the 
desiife  and  dread  of  danger,  resentment,  fierce  grief,  ajid 
despair;  where  scents  were  acute  to  the  nostrils,  where 
bright  colours  were  first  seen,  and  the  wonders  of  the  elements 
first  learned,  the  sun,  the  moon  clouds,  sky,  ard  stars, 
trees,  flowers  and  water  in  its  various  forms,  the  wide 
whiteness  of  snow,  the  terror  of  thunder  at  night,  the 
steel}'  persistence  of  heavy  rains.  Time  was  long  there, 
before  we  bothered  to  count  or  needed  to  use  the 
minutes,  and  under  the  shadow  of  powerful  authority  we 
enjoyed  a  liberty  like  no  other  liberty  ;  new  things  came 
unendingly  and  adventure  was  all  around.  We  did  not 
know  then  that  we  lived  there,  and  our  elders  usually  forgot 
it;  but  we  know  thirty  years  afterwards.  The  knowledge 
makes  the  contemplative  sort  of  artist,  in  whom  the  mood 
of  retrospection  often  becomes  dominant,  desire  to  set  it 
down  before  he  dies  and  one  reporter  has-been  lost.  From 
this  cause  many  beautiful  books  have  come  ;  and  the  book 
that  has  not  yet  been  written  will  be  the  loveliest  and  saddest 
in  the  world. 
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IN  Roxana,  at  the  Lyric,  Miss  Doris  Keane  has  secured 
a  title  for  her  new  play  almost  as  good  as  Romance, 
and  not  a  little  reminiscent  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the 
earlier  play,  so  I  cannot  say  anv'thing  about  it,  but 
I  find  the  popularity  of  its  successor — for  Roxana  is 
the  most  successful  play  in  London — somewhat  surprising. 
Perhaps  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  more,  than  a  background 
for  Miss  Keane's  dainty  figure — -there  are  no  signs  that  the 
author  takes  it  seriousl}?,  which  is  a  mark  of  grace — but 
even  a  background  can  have  merits,  and  the  merits  of  Roxana 
are  about  as  easy  to  discover  as  those  of  the  famou*  Rozinante, 
whose  bones  were  more  prominent  than  his  virtues.  The 
bones  of  Roxana  are  equally  uncovered  with  any  living  flesh, 
and  I  should  never  have  thought  that  the  play  could  have 
run  a  wjek  if  I  did  not  know  what  imagination  could  do. 
It  is  the  same  romantic  imagination  that  made  Don  Quixote 
see  in  Rozinai^te  the  most  fiery  and  noble  of  steeds  that  fills 
the  Lyfic  Theatre  with  people  who  hang  upon  every  word, 
that  falls  fi;om  Miss  Doris  Keane's  lips.  Miss  Keane  is  not 
imiquely  beautiful,  she  is  not  a  remarkable  actress,  she  is  not, 
as  one  would  expect,  a  strange  and  pervasive  personality  ; 
in  fact,  in  all  three  respects  she  is  surpassed  by,  for  instance. 
Miss  Jessie  Winter,  now  playing  in  The  Law  Divine,  at 
Wyndham's.  But  she  is  a  t\'pe  more  uncommon  in  England 
than  America:  she  has  a  certain  charm  and  a  peculiarly 
attractive  voice  ;  and,  above  all,  she  has  had  a  poster  which ' 
touched  the  imagination  of  London,  of  that  vast  London 
which  has  never  been  to  Italy^  which  has  never  read  Conrad, 
and  which  all  unknowingly  thirsts  for  beauty  as  bloodhounds 
are  supposed  to  thirst  for  blood.  The  day  will  come,  if  it 
has  not  come  already,  when  theatrical  managers  will  realise 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the — shall  I  say? — "artistic" 
poster.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  any  general  appre- 
ciation of  recondite  be;iuty,  but  one  only  has  to  consider 
that,  of  the  seven  million  Londoners,  half  are  disappointed 
in  their  marriages  or  their  fiances,  and  the  other  half  in 
themselves,  their  relations,  and  their  friends,  to  realise  what 
an  immense  ever-present  desire  exists  to  meet,  if  only  for  a 
brief  hour  in  imagination,  some  one  beautiful,  charming, 
and  aloof  from  the  atmosphere  of  their  "daily  lives,  and  on 
what  a  little  they  will  build  so  long  as  a  row  of  footlights 
sep.arates  them  from  their  ideal.  Once  given  the  start,  their 
imaginations  will  do  all  that  the  most  ambitious  business 
manager  could  desire  ;  and  it  was  certainly  the  poster  of 
Miss  Doris  Keane  in  Romance  that  invested  Miss  Keane  with 
a  power  over  the  minds  of  the  London  public  that  (if  she 
will  pardon  a  personal  remark  which  embodies  a  general 
truth)  nothing  but  marrying  her  or  becgming  her  sister 
could  ever  destroy. 

The  public  is,  in  a  sense,  right  in  putting  "personality" 
above  good  workmanship.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
goldsmiths  in  Italy  contemporary  with  Benvenuto  Cellini 
who  were  equally  skilled  craftsmen,  but  whenever  any  of 
them  had  to  compete  with  him  for  a  commission  his  descrip- 
tion of  what  his  work  was  going  to  be  was  always  so  dazzling 
as  to  sweep  his  prospective  client  off  his  feet.  This  is  how 
we  all  like  to  be  dealt  with.  We  do  not  want  to  find  out  by 
patient  study  and  concentrated  attention  the  merits  of 
anybody.  We  want  to  be  carried  oH  our  feet  with  a  rush, 
and  the  greater  the  demand  on  our  faith,  the  more  we  are 
delighted.  For  one  thing,  the  pubhc  has  not  the  time,  even 
if  it  had  the  ability  or  the  confidence  in  its  judgment,  to 
test  everything  for  itself ;  it  must  take  some  things  for 
granted,  and,  if  its  imagination  is  once  stirred,  it  will  take 
everything  for  granted.  To  be  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  have  your  'name 
continually  in  everp  newspaper,  but  never  to  have  been 
seen.  This  is  how  men  come  to  be  legends  and  gods.  If 
you  are  only  a  name  there  are  no  bounds  to  what  people 
can  conceive  of  you,  the  whole  creative  power  of  mankind 
is  busy  adding  to  your  stature  ;  and  it  is  precisely  because 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  is  so  much  more,  pleasing 
than  analytical  reasoning  that  "personality"  is  more  powerful 
than  workmanship.  We  are  not  at  fault  in  being  so  much 
more  interested  in  "personality"  or  character  than  in  the 
productions  of  our  hands  or  brains,  which  we  are  only  too 
apt  to  think  of  as  so  much  dead  matter  ;  but  the  whole 
process  of  education  in  art  is  to  lead  us  to  cUscover  that 
pLMSonaUty  or  character  can  be  more  profoundly  discovered 


in  acting,  painting,  or  writing  than  in  the  actor,  the  painter, 
or  the  writer,  who,  apart  from  his  work,  is  often  nine- 
tenths  pose— that  is  to  say,  nothing  at  all. 

Physical  beauty  has  always  been  very  properly  appre- 
ciated in  this  country.  I  would  say  that  it  could  not  be 
too  highly  appreciated,  but  the  standard  in  the  past  was 
rather  apt  to  have  been  chiefly  what  I  might  call  a  quantita- 
tive one.  The  young  Victorian  girl's  ideal  was  Cuida's  six- 
foot  guardsman  offering  her  a  peach  the  size  of  a  balloon  ; 
the  peach-  might  taste  like  a  potato  and  the  guardsman  be 
as  stupid  as  an  owl,  but  all  was  well  with  him  if  they  were 
both  of  adequate  size.  In  the  theatre  the  standard,  until 
of  latter  years,  has  been  much  the  same,  and  it  argues  increas- 
ing good  taste  that  the  more  subtle  qualities  of  voice  and 
grace  which  Miss  Keane  possesses  should  have  been  recog- 
nised. I  wish  I  could  discover  some  subtle  qualities  in 
Roxana,  as  a  play,  but  I  cannot.  It  was  not  at  all  the  senti- 
mental American  play,  as  one  might  have  expected ;  it 
was  rather  the  flippant,  "smart"  brand  and  the  acting, 
except  for  Miss  Athene  Seyler,  as  Betty  Jackson,  was  poor. 
There  is  one  amusing  scene,  however,  where  Mrs.  Jackson 
and  the  Duke — there  is  always  a  duke  in  an  American  play^ — 
have  supper  alone  together,  much  against  the  Duke's  will, 
and  she  is  highly  excited  in  view  of  his  reputation  as  a 
wicked  man,  and  tells  him  that  "no  nice  men  are  good, 
and  no  good  men  are  nice  !  "  However,  much  to  her  disap- 
pointment, the  Duke,  in  spite  of  her  gurgling  endeavours 
to  make  him  "nice,"  remains  "good."  This  scene  was 
extremely  well  acted  by  Miss  Seyler,  who  was  also  very 
entertaining  in  the  last  act,  where  she  is  accidentally  seen 
in  her  night  paint — her  hair  in  curling-papers  and  her  face 
plastered  with  cream — by  her  lo\'er,  who  calls  her  "a  work 
of  art  ! "  which  reminds  me  of  the  old  comic  song  : 
Her  hair  is  on  the  mantelpiece, 

Her  teeth  are  in  the  bath  ; 
One  arm  hangs  from  the  sofa. 
And  a  leg  lies  on  the  hearth. 
Apart  from  these  two  moments,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
ind:he  play  of  the  sUghtest  interest ;  and  how  the  man  who 
wrote  it  could  have  ever  hoped  to  see  it  produced  one  could 
not  imagine  unless  one  had  seen  a  great  number  of  plays. 
There  is.  of  course,  a  love  interest,  which,  I  suppose,  is  still 
considered  as  the  strongest  card  a  dramatist  can  play  ;  and 
it  is  the  most  popular  of  all  love  situations,  namely,  that 
of  the  husband  and  wife  who  fall  in  love  with  each  other 
after  marriage.  Why  this  is  the  most  popular  type  of  love 
story  at  th?  moment  might  be  an  interesting  subject  for 
discussion,  but  the  essential  ingredient  of  any  love  story  is 
nowadays  unwillingness  of  one  of  the  parties.  This  is  a 
far  remove  from  the  atmosphere  of  The  Professor's  Love 
Story — surely  one  of  the  worst  plays,  as  acted  in  the  revival 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  a  year* or  two  back,  ever  written.  That 
sickly  and  thoroughly  false  and  unhealthy  sentimentality 
has,  I  hope,  been  killed  by  the  war,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least 
for  some  considerable  time.  The  danger  is  now  all  the 
other  way  ;  the  general  attitude  towards  love  is  much  closer 
to  the  French  point  of  view  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in 
modern  England.  In  fact,  in  revues  Uke  As  Yoit  Were  it 
has  become  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it,  and  the  engage- 
ment of  French  actresses  in  these  shows  is  symptomatic. 
Personally,  I  do  not  think  As  Yoit  Were,  with  its  baboon 
"triangle,"  as  nauseating  as  The  Professor's  Love  Story; 
the  former  is  but  a  cynical  reduction  to  natural  forces  that 
is  only  disturbing  to  the  superficial  and  ignorant,  but  the 
latter  is  a  falsification  of  love  by  leaving  out  its  basis  of 
healthy  physical  attraction  which  I  find  utterly  intolerable. 
It  is  also  true  that  one  would  rather  a  lover  rhapsodised 
about  his  mistress's  hair  than  her  soul,  although  neither 
limitation  is  satisfactorj'.  It  is  significant  that  with  Italian 
poets  the  language  used  is  very  similar,  whether  the  poet 
is  referring  to  his  mistress's  hair  or  her  soul,  the  atmosphere 
being  always  hea\-y  and  languorous,  and  far  removed  from 
the  open-air  effect  of  : 

Sliall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 

Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate 
which  suggests  an  ideal  of  beauty  less  oppressive  and  more 
elusive.     The    physical    quality    in    which    all    elements   are 
most  subtly    intermingled    is    the    voice,  and    it    is    one    to 
which  least  justice  has  been  done  by  poets  and  novelists. 
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Burberry  Safeguards 


Every 

Burberry 

Garment 

bears  a 

Burberry 

Label. 


TESTIMONY  as  to  the 
efficient  service  and 
reliability  of  Burberry 
Weatherproofs  is  continually 
being  received  from  Officers 
who  have  experienced  the 
rigours  of  war  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

They  recognize  that  Bur- 
berry Weatherproof  ful- 
fils a  vitally  important 
purpose  by  enabling  them 
to  perform,  in  health  and 
comfort,  the  exacting 
duties  of  a  soldier's  or 
sailor's  life,  regardless  of 
climatic  conditions. 

r 

Extremes  of  temperature, 
prolonged  exposure  or  the 
rough  wear  incidental  to 
campaigning,  only  accen- 
tuate the  supremacy  of 
Burberry  cloths,  which 
are  woven  and  proofed  by 
special  processes  without 
rubber  or  other  airtight 
and  perishable  agents. 

Officers'    Complete    Kit*  in     2    to 
day»     or     Reaxly     to     put     OB. 


Durim  Ike  WAR  RUKBERRYS  CLEAN' 
and  RE-PROOF  Ogicers  '  Burberry  Sercici 
Wtathertriiofs      FREE       OF       CHARGE 


Burberry   Trench-Warm. 

The  perfect  Winter  Weatherproof. 
Gives  the  .service  of  three  topcoats 
in  the  one  garment.  ^     SS ji 


Military  or  Naval   Catalogue 
sent     post     free    on    request. 


BURBERRYS   Haymarket  ^  LONDON 

8   &    10  Boul.  Malesherbes  Paris;    Basingstoke  and  Provincial  Agents 


THE  PRACTICAL  FUND 

FOR  THE  DISABLED. 

r 

THERE  are  eleven  Lord  Roberts  Memorial  Workshops  now  in 
operation  giving  employment  to  permanently  disabled  men.  No 
red  tape.  The  men  show^  by  their  certiricates  that  they  are  discharged  on 
account  of  permanent  injury  on  active  service,  and  they  can  then  go  to  work 
at  their  trade  at  the  Workshops,  or  if  they  are  not  skilled  they  can 
learn  a  trade  ani/  are  paid  while  learning.  The  Fund  IS  conducted  as 
a  busmess  and  is  intended  later  on  to  be  self-supporting. 

You  can  come  and  see  what  is  being  done  with  your 
donation  to  the  National  Tribute  to  Lord  Roberts.  You 
can  see   how  you   are   practically   helping   the   disabled. 

The  Lord  Roberts  Memorial  Workshops  for  Disabled  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 

(Registered  under  the  Charities  Act,  1916.) 

Send  a  Chetjue  or  Money  Order  now  please  to — 
Major-General  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Cheylesmore,  K.C.V.O.,  122,  Brompton  Road,  London,  S.W.  3, 

Chairman. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Milner,  Bart.,  Hon.  Treasurer  Major  A.  Tudor  Craig,  C.B'.E.,  F.S.A.,  Compiroller , 

Charles  Frederick  Higham,  Hon.  Appeal  Organizer 


The  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Help  Society 


(The  5 
H 


PATRONS : 

.M.  THE  KING        H.M.  THE  QUEEN 


) 


The  original  Christinas  Dinner  Table  Collection  for  the  Lord  Roberts  Memorial  Workshops  will  take  place 
this  year  as  usual.  The  Chairman  will  appreciate  it  if  you  would  kindly  write  to  him  at  122,  Brompton 
Road,   Fulham,   S.W.   3.,  for   as   many  envelopes   as    you  can   use   to  take  up    your    collection    this    year. 
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Recent  Novels 

MK.  FRANK  SWINNERTON  is  justly  reckoned 
among  the  rising  hopes  of  the  English  novel ; 
but  I  wish  he  would  get  through  with  rising 
and  proceed  on  a  level  plane.  His  first  book 
was  published,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  as 
long  ago  as  1909,  and  his  new  story,  Shops  and  Houses 
(Methuen,  7s.  net),  makes  the  eighth  that  he  has  to  his  credit. 
It  is  true  that  he  has  improved  a  good  deal  since  he  began, 
but  his  progress  has  been  very  unsteady  ;  and  one  can  never 
rely  on  him  to  maintain  the  improvement  he  has  made  in 
any  given  novel.  Last  year's  volume,  Nocturne,  marked  a 
great  advance  because  it  was  all  of  a  piece.  This  year's  is 
more  disjointed,  and  harks  back  to  earlier  faults.-  Yet  it  is 
an  exceedingly  good  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Swinnerton's  quali- 
fications for  fiction  are  a  strong  sense  of  Immour,  a  com- 
petent and  decisive  style,  and  real  intellectual  power.  His 
weakness  is  a  tendency  to  overcharge  parts  of  the  can\as, 
so  that  some  of  his  characters  have  sometimes  an  air  of 
having  strayed  in  from  some  other  book — not  always  one  of 
Mr.  Swinnerton's  books.  Thus  the  Hughes  girls  here,  with 
their  small  furtive  amours  and  their  perpetual  manoeuvres 
to  be  publicly  and  safely  married,  have  come  over  in  large 
part  from  Samuel  Butler ;  and  much  of  their  malaise  is 
obviously  due  to  a  desire  to  be  back  where  the  atmosphere 
is  more  continuously  ironic.  But  the  saddest  inconsistency 
is  that  shown  in  the  portraiture  of  Beckwith,  a  small  all  but 
suburb  in  Surrey,  where  public  opinion  dragoons  everybody, 
and  particularly  the  young,  into  conformity  with  a  useless 
social  standard.  Beckwith  is  now  drawn  by  Mr.  Swinnerton 
with  the  gentle,  incisive  irony  that  it  deserves  as  a  monster 
terrible  only  to  those  who  believe  in  it ;  and  this  is  what, 
in  fact,  it  is.  But  presently  he  pulls  out  a  quite  unnecessary 
tragic  stop  and  shows  his  young  men  and  maidens  finding 
safety  in  flight  from  a  malignant  and  loathsome  dragon. 
But,  really,  the  innocent  appearance  of  William  Vechantor 
and  his  family,  as  grocers  in  a  suburb  in  which  their  cousins 
lead  society,  would  hardly  have  produced  the  effects  Mr. 
Swinnerton  insists  on.  Emanuel  Vechantor,  represented 
here  as  a  confirmed  savourer  of  Gibbon,  would  not  have 
been  so  distressed  about  the  grocer ;  and  the  cut  dehvered 
by  suburban  mothers  and  daughters  does  not  make  such 
havoc  in  the  lives  of  suburban  young  men.  Yet  nearly  all 
the  characters  portrayed  are  good,  lifehke,  and  original,  if 
only  their  creator  would  always  allow  them  to  behave  in 
character. 

William  the  grocer,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  Dorothy 
and  Reg.,  are,  if  not  triumphs  of  invention,  then  cer- 
tainly triumphs  of  observation.  Louis  is  also  good, 
except  in  the  fact  that  he  feels  himself  more  in  the  dark 
about  ..the  motives  of  other  people  than  it  is  probable  he 
would  feel  in  real  life.  Novelists,  confronted  vidth  the  neces- 
sity of  imagining  what  goes  on  inside  the  hearts  of  others, 
realise  only  too  acutely  that  the  souls  of  their  fellows  are 
indeed  trackless  wastes ;  and  they  commonly  assume  a. 
realisation  of  this  fact  equally  acute  in  their  chief  characters. 
But  I  think  that  Louis  Vechantor  would  have  earlier  made 
up  his  mind,  at  least  as  a  working  h3rpothesis,  that  Veronica 
Hughes  was  trying,  "rather  meanly,  to  marry  him. 

I  am  somewhat  handicapped  in  writing  about  Mrs.  Belloc- 
Lowndes'  Out  of  the  War  ?  (Chapman  &  Hall,  7s.  net)  by  the 
fact  that  an  unwary  and  detestable  reviewer  had  disclosed 
to  me  the  answer  to  its  riddle  before  I  began  the  book  myself. 
I  cannot  say,  therefore,  whether  the  secret  would  really  be 
kept  as  long  as  the  author  intends.  I  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  it  would  ;  an'd,  if  it  would,  Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes  has 
produced  the  cleverest  and  most  subtly  sketched  German 
spy  that  has  figured  in  fiction  since  the  attempt  became 
popular.  I  will  not  say  more,  for  fear  of  spoihng  some  one 
else's  interest  in  the  taJe. 

Not  so  A  Chhste  Man,  by  Mr.  Louis  Wilkinson  (Heinemann, 
6s.  net).  Mr. ' Wilkinson  is  a  vtery  clever  amateur,  whose 
invention  is  unequal,  but  whose  nose  for  the  sordid  is  invari- 
ably true.  If  I  am  going  to  have  nasty  or  ineffective  people 
as  the  sole  inhabitants  of  a  novel,  I  prefer  to  have  the  novel 
well  designed  and  written.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  an  indi\'idual 
talent,  but  he  has  much  to  learn. 


All  About  Russia 

I    am     every    day    more    and    more    surprised    by    the 
numbers  of   people  who  know  all   about  Russia  and  have 
known  about  it  all  the  time.      Princess  Catherine  Radziwill 
knew  so    much    that    she    said    in    1915    or   igi6,   of  lier 
book,    Russia's    Decline    and    Fall    (CasscU,    7s.    6d.  net), 
that  she  was    writing    "because    I    feel    that  it    may  help, 
to    explain    some    other    momentous    events,  which    I  fore- 
see,   and   of   which   it   seems    to   me   that    the   dawn    is  at 
hand."     As  the  last  sentence  of  the  book  states  that  "people 
had  shown  the  army  that  the  soul  of  Russia  was  with  them  ; 
they  had  shown  the  enemy  that,  despite  traitors,  they  were 
out  to  win  ;    they  would  show  the  world  that  though  the 
past  had  been  punctuated  with  disaster  and  retreat,  hence- 
forth they  were  fighting  as  one,  a  nation  with  its  back  to 
the  wall,  determined  to  avert  annihilation,  eager    to  do  its 
part  in  securing  peace  to  a  blood-drenched  and  slaughter- 
weary  world" — as  this  is  the  note  on  which  the  princess 
closes  we  are  left  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
things   which   presented  themselves  to   her  prophetic  soul. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  she  saw  in  her  capacity  as  a 
contemporary   observer.     She   saw   reaction   enthroned   and 
determined  to  make  the  best  it  could  for  itself  out  of  the 
war.     She  saw  scandals,   muddles,    and  blunders  of  which 
we  were  informed  in  England  only  that  the  reports  might 
be   contradicted.     And   she   saw — this   is   an    amusing   anc^ 
instructive    detail — the    Grand    Duke    Nicholas    occupying 
most  of  his  time  in  playing  large-scale  practical  jokes  on 
the    Jews,    both    inside    the    army    and   outside— a   picture 
curiously  opposed  to  that  which  we  were  given  at  the"time, 
in  all  our  newspapers,   of  the   Tsardom's  change  of  heart. 
Mr.    Farbman's   omniscience   does    not    begin    to    be   really 
important   until   after  the   Revolution.     The   best   thing  in 
liis  book  Russia  and  the  Struggle  for  Peace  (Allen  &  Unwin, 
3s.  6d.  net)  is  the  discovery  that  Russia  crumbled  be>;ause 
the  reactionary  forces  hampered  the  democratic  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  army— a  process  which,  he  thinks,  would  have 
been  satisfactorily  achieved  by  the  thorough  application  of 
the  celebrated  Order  No.   i.     If,   as  one  may  suppose,   he 
ideatifies  the  reactionary  forces  with  the  officers  of  the  army, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  paid  heavily  enough  and  in 
large    enough    numbers    for    their    ill-guided    interference. 
Baron   Graevenitz,    in    Autocracy  to  Bolshevism    (Allen   and 
Unwin,   4s.   6d.   net),   is  perhaps  too  gravely  prejudiced  a 
witness  for  Mr.  Farbman  to  take  seriously,  for  he  was  an 
officer  at  the  front  while  the  famous  democratic  reorganisa- 
tion was  being  carried  out,  and  the  fear  that  he  was  in  of 
being  summarily  executed  by  his  own  men  seems  to  have 
instilled  in  him  a  dislike  for  Order  No.  i,  which  proves  his 
reactionary    tendencies.     For    those    who    are    accustomed, 
however,   to  judge  evidence  as  it   comes,   without   precon- 
ceptions,  his  simple,   naive,   and  by  no  means  over-subtle 
narrative  gives  a  convincing  picture  of  the  crumbling  on 
the   front ;    and   I   prefer  it   to  Mr.   Farbman's  undoubted 
subtlety  of  exposition.     But,  then,  Mr.  Farbman  is  sg  subtle 
as  to  be  frequently  not  a  little  puzzling.     The  villains,  the 
trebly  dyed  villains  of  his  highly  coloured  piece,  are  invari- 
ably the  Allies  ;    and  one  wonders  what  made  him  think  it 
opportune  to  publish  so  bitter  an  attack  on  Entente  policy 
when  all  the  mischief  is  done  and  when  the  facts  are  too 
obscurely  known,  even  to  Mr.  Farbman,  for  the  time  to  be 
ripe  for  the  meting  out  of  historical  justice.     Mr.  Stebbing's 
From  Czar  to  Bolshevik  (Lane,   12s.   6d.   net)   is  much  the 
largest  of  these  four  books,  and  might  therefore  lead  one  to 
suppose   th'at   Mr.    Stebbing   knows   much   the   most    about 
Russia.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  gives  us  here  a  quite  read- 
able and  not  unduly  cocksure  diary  of  his  experiences  in 
Petrograd  in   1917  and   igrS.      It  would  have  been  better 
if    he    had    managed    to    get    the    names    of    the  Russian 
parties  a  little  clearer  in  his  book  ;    the  confusion  in  which 
he    presents    Cadets,    Socialists,    Maximalists,    Minimilists, 
Bolsheviks,   and  Mensheviks,  suggests  that  he  never  quite 
got  them  clear  in  his  own  head.     But  perhaps  these  four 
books  have  a  cumulative  virtue  which  is  denied  to  them 
individually.     Our  surest  way  of  going  wrong  is  to  believe 
that  any  one  person  knows  all  that  there  is  to  be  known 
about  Russia.  ■  Peter  Beli.. 
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BOOKS  TO  BUY 

2  6  net  (p^r  post,  -/lo). 
CHAMBERS'S  INCOME-TAX  GUIDE. 

Second  Edition.  Including  1918  Budget.  Enlarged  and 
extensively  rewritten.  Bv  JOHN    BURNS,   W-S. 

Rules  and  Limits  of  Tax  Liability — Plow  to  Fill  up  Forms — How 
to  Secure  Abatements — How  to  Obtain  Repayments.  NEW 
CHAPTERS  on  FARMERS'  INCOME-TAX   and    SUPER-TAX. 

From  Manclus/cr  Guardian. 

"  The  author  has  struck  out  a  line  of  his  own,  and  the  information  he  gives  on 
several  points  is  clearer  and  fuller  than  any  we  have  seen  before  in  a  handbook." 

1/6  net   (per  post,   1/9). 

The  Ideal  Servant-Saving  House. 

By  AN  ENGINEER  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

The  Authors'  aim  is  to  reduce  the  labour  o£  the  housewife  to  the 
smallest  possible  dimcn.sions,  and  to  free  it  from  all  disagreeable 
features.     The  book  contains  numerous  illustrations. 

'1,6  net  (per  post,  10). 

A  Simple  System  of  Book-keeping 

FOR    FaAMERS     and    SMALLHOLDERS. 

With  Model  Statement  of  .Accounts  and  lialance  Sheet. 

By  D.  G^  RIACDONALD  and  JAMES  GRANT. 

The  future  holds  great  possibilities  for  agriculture,  and  the  farmer 
should  equip  himself  with  all  the  knowledge  possible.  To  the 
farmer's  son  who  chooses  his  father's  profession  book-keeping  will 
be  almost  essential. 

1/3    net   (per  post,  1/6). 
A  THIRD  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION  OF 

CHAMBERS'S  MEATLESS  MENUS 

FOR  LUNCH,  DINNER,  AND  SUPPER. 

This    Enlarged    Edition     contains    loo     NEW     RECIPES     for 
Economical  yet  Savoury  and  Nutritious  Dishes. 
By   ALFRED    ARM,    Chef  de   Cuisine,    North   British   Station 
Hotel,  Edinburgh.     Edited  by  A.  P.   LAURIE,   M.A.,   D.Sc. 

A  Lady  writts  to  th»  PublMheri. 

"Has  supplied  a  long-felt  want  in  houses  where  the  higher  grade  of  cookery 
prevails,  where  ingredients  are  chosen  with  judgment,  prepared  with  care,  and 
served  with  elegance.  All  the  ordinary  vegetarian  books  are  full  of  only  coarse 
recipes.  Messrs.  Chambers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  publilhing  a  really  valuable 
manual."  

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS.  LTD.,  38  Soho  Square,  LONDON,  w.i. 

aad  339  Hifb  Slrtcl,  EDINBURGH. 


NOW    READY,     SEVENTH     EDITION.    1918. 

DYKE'S  AUTOENCYCLOPiflDIA 

The  STANDARD  WORK  on  MOTOR  MECHANISM 

Supplied  to  many  oj  Ote  U.S.A.  Aviation  Schools,  the  Amt-riam 
Ezpedilionary  Force  in  England^  and  through  3.M.  Stationery 
Office  to  Membert  of  the  B.A.P. 

The  New  Edition  contains  the  following  new  fea> 
turea  —  Aeroplanee,  Aeroplane  Engines,  TrucKSf 
Tractors,    Cycle-cars,    all    fully    illustrated. 

THE  BOOK  for  the  EXPERT  and  the  STUDENT. 

Containing  ufncardi  of  100  paget.  775  lUuitratiom  on  Electrical 
Subjects.  J,/aP  IlltistrrUions  on  Repairs  and  adjustments.  300 
XUtutratJOM  on  "  The  Ford."    S  Coloured  Inserts. 

Over   ZSO.OOO    Copies   Sold. 

Price  SI    :  1    :  0   net  {postage  gd.),  cash  with  order,  from  your 
Bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  PubUsher, 

8.   O.    GILLAM.    149    Strand;    W.C.  2. 

^"    Prospectus  on  Application, 


dust  Published.     Crown  8vo.    Cloth.     With  Illustrations  and 
folding  Diagrams.     Price  18/-  net.      Postage  Sd. 

Military  Observation  Balloons 

(CAPTIVE    AND    FREE). 

By  EMIL   J.   WIDMER. 

A  complete  Treatise  on  their  Manufacture,  Equipment, 

Inspection  and  Handhng,  with  Sptcial  Instructions  for 

the  Training  of  a  Field  Balloon  Company. 

LONDON:    CROSBY    LOCKWOOO    &    SON,    7    SUtionera'    Hall    Court,    E.C.  4. 


THE  series  of  articles  on  post-war  reconstruction  probkins  v.hicli 
recently  attracted  so  much  attention  in  L.\nu  cS:  Water,  written 
by  a  leading  publicist  who  conceals  his  identity  under  the 
pseudonym  "  Jason,"  have  now  been  issued  in  volume  form  by  Messrs. 
Chatto  &  Windus  under  the  collective  title  Past  and  Future,  by  "  Jason." 
(3s.  6d.  net).  The  author's  main  thesis  is  that  it  is  "the  first  duty  of  a 
civilised  state  to  see  that  no  man's  hfe  is  wasted;"  this  brilliant  series 
of  studies  shows  how,  by  increase  rather  than  decrease  of  industrial 
efficiency,  the  nation  may  ensure  useful  and  contented  lives  for  its 
citizens,  giving  them  the  time  and  means  to  Uve  their  lives  in  reasonable 
fashion.  The  book  is  as  arresting  as  it  is  solidly  practical  in  purpose  and 
execution. 


FROM 

Hodder  &  Stoughtonj  List 

Herzog.    "THE  TRADE  BERNHARDI" 

Full  particulars  of  Herzog's  amazing  book,  THE  IRON  CIRCLE  : 
The  German  Plan  to  Dominate  the  Trade  of  the  World,  will  be 
issued  in  due  course.     6/-  net. 

Dr.  Arthur  N.  Davis's  THE  KAISER  I  KNEW 

The  dramatic  and  fascinating  book  by  the  Kaiser's  •  American 
dentist.      10  6  net. 

"Bartimeus's"  Wonderful  Book    THE  NAVY  ETERNAL 

Illustrated.     6/-  net. 

"  Sapper's  "  Inimitable  Book    THE  HUMAN  TOUCH 

6/-  net. 

Elizabeth  Robin's  Great  New  Novel    CAMILLA 

7,-  net. 

Leonard  Merrick    The  Uniform  Edition  of  the  Works  of 

NEtV   VOLUMES   JUST   PUBLISHED 

THE  POSITION  OF  PEGGY  HARPER 

With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Arthur  Pinero. 

THE  WORLDLINGS 

With  an  Introduction  by  Neil  Munro. 

THE  ACTOR-MANAGER 

With  an  Introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells.     Each  6/-  net 

By  the  Author  of  "In  the  Northern  Mists" 
THE  CURTAIN  OF  STEEL 

By  the  Author  of  "  In  the  Northern  Mists."     The  best  book  of  all 
by  this  wonderful  interpreter  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 
Uniform  with  "  In  the  Northern  Mists,"  "Grand  Fleet  Days,"  and 
"  Naval  Intelligence."     6/-  net  each. 


Rene  Puaux's  Biography  of  MARSHAL  FOCH 

His  Life,  His  Work,  and  His  Faith.     5/-  net. 

Lady  Frances  Balfour's   Life  of  DR.  ELSIE  INGLIS 

Illustrated.     6/-  net. 

G.  A.  Birmingham.    A  PADRE  IN  FRANCE 

By  G.  A.  Birmingham,  in  which  the  popular  author  of  "  Spanish 
Gold,"  "The  Search  Party,"  and  "General  John  Regan,"  tells  of 
his  experiences  as  a  padre  in  France.     6/-  net. 

Arthur  D.  H.  Smith's    THE  REAL  COLONEL  HOUSE 

The  intimate  story  of  Colonel  E.  M.  House,  the  closest  confidant 
and  personal  representative  of  President  Wilson.     10/6  net. 

A.  St.  John  Adcock.  FOR  REMEMBRANCE :  Soldier  Poets 
Who  Have  Fallen  in  the  War 

By  A.  St.  John  Adcock.  With  Portraits  in  Photogravure.  7/6  net. 
A  touching  and  beautiful  book  that  will  appeal  not  only  to  all 
lovers  of  poetry  but  to  all  lovers  of  our  country  and  the  hopes  and 
ideals  for  which  it  stands. 

Walter  Jerrold's    LIFE  OF  DOUGLAS  JERROLD 

Two  volumes.     Illustrated.     16/-  net. 

The  British  Aircraft.  Industry.    THE  BRITISH  AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY:  Its  Development  and  Prospects 

Famous  experts  describe  the  progress  of  the  aircraft  industry  and 
what  the  development  of  flying  may  mean  to  all  of  us  in  the  near 
future.    6/-  net. 

''Wings."    OVER  THE  GERMAN  LINES 

By  "  Wings  "  (Captain  R.A.F.).  A  most  picturesque  and  thrilling 
description  of  the  Ufe  and  work  of  an  artillery  squadron  in  the 
R.A.F.     61-  net. 

Capt.  Paul  Bewsher,  D.S.C.    THE  BOMBING  OF  BRUGES 

By  Captain  Paul  Bewsher,  D.S.C.  These  Poems  of  an  Airman  are 
unique  among  war  poetry.     5/-  net. 

G.  A.  Studdert  Kennedy,  M.C.     ROUGH  TALKS  BY  A 
PADRE 

By  G.  A.  Studdert  Kennedy,  M.C,  Author  of  "  Rough  Rhymes  of 
a  Padre"  (35,000  copies  sold)  and  "The  Hardest  Part."  5/-  net. 
Rough  Talks  that  soldiers  come  in  their  thousands  to  listen  to  by 
the  most  remarkable  Padre  at  the  Front.     5/-  net. 

Mabel  Potter  Daggett's    WOMEN  WANTED 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Illustrated.  7/6  net.  The 
astounding  record  of  the  change  in  Woman's  position  in  Europe 
and  of  the  new  world  that  war  has  opened  to  her.  The  author 
also  faces  the  question  that  every  one  is  asking,  "Will  the  women 
go  home  with  the  coming  of  Peace  ?  " 
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Speculation  Rampant :  By  Hartley  Withers 


THERE  is  a  4ime  for  all  things,  and  speculation, 
in  its  right  time  and  place,  is  a  useful  economic 
factor  without  which  material  progress  would  be 
impossible.  If  nobody  ever  backed  his  luck  or 
took  a  risk  in  the  hope  of  a  big  profit  and  the 
chance  of  a  big*  loss,  experiment  and  development  would, 
under  our  present  economic  system,  be  very  seriously 
checked  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  economic  system 
under  which  speculation,  under  a  different  form,  perhaps 
with  a  different  name,  would  not  be  necessary  to  progress. 
Even  in  its  narrow  and  most  unattractive  sense — that  of 
gambling  in  stocks  and  shares — speculation  is  highly  useful. 
Without  it  new  ventures  with  a  promising  but  doubtful 
future  could  not  get  the  capital  that  they  need,  and  even 
new  issues  of  proved  soundness  might  lack  a  home  until  the 
investing  public,  which  finally  holds  them,  had  got  used  to 
the  look  of  them.  The  investor  is,  rightly  and  naturally, 
a  slow  and  cautious  person  whose  choice  of  securities  is 
apt  to  run  in  grooves;  and  the  speculator  meets  a  "felt 
want"  by  anticipating  the  demands  of  the  investor  and 
providing  lodgings  for  securities  that  have  not  yet  found  a 
home  in  the  hearts  of  real  holders.  Another  useful  duty 
that  he  performs  in  normal  times  is  that  of  making  a  free 
market  and  reducing  the  violence  of  oscillations  in  prices. 
That  the  market  is  freer  in  a  security  which,  thanks  to  the 
attention  of  speculators,  is  changing  hands  continually  in 
large  and  small  quantities,  need  not  be  argued.  That 
speculation  steadies  fluctuations  is,  at  first  sight,  something 
of  a  paradox.  But  a  moment's  reflection  shows  that  the 
man  who  anticipates  demand  by  buying  a  security  or  com- 
modity that  is  out  of  favour  and  supplies  the  demand  when 
it  arises,  lessens  the  jerk  on  its  price  that  would  otherwise 
be  caused  by  the  demand  ;  and  that  the  same  beneficent 
function  is  performed  on  the  other  side  of  the  market  by 
the  much-abused  "bear"  who  sells  short  when  a  stock  or 
commodity  is  run  after,  and  so  provides  a  steadying  influence 
by  his  repurchases  when  the  tide  turns  'and  a  stream  of 
selling  overwhelms  the  price.  These  useful  duties  are  per- 
formed by  the  average  amateur  speculator  not  only  for 
nothing,  but  at  a  loss.  He  has  to  pay  commissions  and 
market  "turns,"  and  contributes  to  the  revenue  through 
•contract  stamps.  What  one  makes  comes  usually  out  of  the 
pockets  of  another,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  amateur 
gang  is  probably,  on  balance  and  in  the  long  run,  yielding  a 
■comfortable  revenue  to  the  better-informed  professional 
operator  who  is  always  just  ahead  of  them  in  getting  in 
■and  getting  out. 

The  Boom  of  To-morrow.  ' 

The  notion  of  an  after-war  boom  in  Stock  Exchange 
prices  springs,  like  hope,  "eternal  in  the  human  breast,"' 
and  will  only  be  abolished  by  the  League  of  Nations 
if  anc^,  when  it  abolishes  war.  Sorne  of  us  remember 
the  confident  expectations  of  a  boom  after  the  South 
African  War,  and  how  it  duly  made  its  appearance  and 
lasted  just  three  minutes.  It  does  not,  therefore,  foUow 
that  at  the  end  of  the  present  war  there  will  be  no  boom  or 
an  equally  brief  one.  In  financial  matters  history  by  no 
means  always  repeats  itself.  It  could  not  if  it  tried,  because 
conditions  are  never  quite  the  same.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  that  the  more  speculation  is  built  up  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  after-war  boom,  the  less  chance  there  is  that  the 
boom  will  happen.  For  speculation,  as  has  been  shown, 
itself  defeats  the  expectations  that  it  anticipates  by  pro- 
viding an  antidote  for  them.  It  is  "plain  as  way  to  parish 
church"  that  the  more  people  there  are  who  are  waiting  to 
"get  out,"  the  more  their  sales  will  undo  the  effect  on  prices 
of  the  after-war  buyers  who  come  in  and  bid  for  stock.  As 
to  how  far  these  two  influences  will  outweigh  each  other, 
and  which  will  finally  be  the  stronger,  only  those  can  say 
who  can  foresee  how  moneyed  people  will  feel  after  the  war, 
and  how  far  and  how  they  will  express  their  feelings  by 
Stock  Exchange  operations.  Market  movements  are  entirely 
a  psychological  question,  depending  on  the  number  of  people 
Avho  think  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  buying  or  selling, 
and  are  in  a  position,  by  being  possessed  of  money  or  credit, 
■or  of  securities  to  be  sold,  to  put  their  thought  into  action. 
So  that  the  speculator  on  an  after-war  boom  runs  a  con- 
siderable risk  of  finding  his  expectations  disappointed,  and 
the  more  he  is  multiplied  and  the  more  deeply  he  is  com- 
•mitted,  the  greater  he  makes  that  risk  by  his  own  action. 

So  much  for  the  speculator's  chances  from  his  own  point 


of  view.  Now  for  the  question  of  the  general  interest.  What 
are  the  prospects  of  the  after-war  financial  position  ?  No 
one  can  teU  with  any  certainty.  This  we  do  know :  that 
they  are  greatly  improved  by  the  certainty  of  the  right 
kind  of  peace,  and  that  every  effort  that  statesmanship 
can  make  to  relieve  mankind  of  the  ^ear  of  war,  and  the 
burden  of  preparation  for  it,  will  have  enormous  influence 
oft  the  brighter  side  of  those  prospects.  But  even  if  we 
take  the  most  optimistic  view  of  the  future,  we  shall  probably 
admit  that  we  have  rather  a  difficult  time  to  go  through 
during  the  process  of  after- war  adjustment  and  the  switching 
over  of  the  whole  social  organisation^  from  war  effort  to 
peace  work.  That  being  so,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  occa- 
sion for  giving  any  chances  by  encouraging  any  avoidable 
weaknesses  in  our  financial  fitness.  One  most  important 
element  in  financial  strength  is  the  absence  of  inconvenient 
commitments  which  would  force  operations  to  realise  if 
prices  happened  to  fall.  In  other  words,  what  the  City  calls 
a  weak  "bull  account"  is  a  dangerous  weakness  in  ticklish 
times.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  was  that  a  large  number 
of  people  had  bought  stock  not  for  investment,  but  in  the 
hope  of  a  speculative  profit,  and  were  carrying  it  over  in 
the  market  instead  of  paying  for  it  and  putting  it  away. 
Owing  to  Treasury  control  during  the  war,  this  kind  of 
operation  is  no  longer  possible.  Carrying  over  is,  for  the 
time  being,  forbidden.  But  though  there  is  now  no  bull 
account  in  the  old  sense  of  the  phrase,  the  same  danger 
exists,  and  is  all  the  more  unpleasant  because  it  is  less  easy 
to  detect  and  check,  if  a  large  number  of  people  have  bought 
stock  and  taken  it  up  with  money  borrowed  from  their 
bankers  or  from  anybody  else.  Everybody,  knows  that  this 
sort  of  speculation  had  become  increasingly  fashionable  in 
the  years  before  the  war,  so  much  so  that  the  grey-headed 
rnembers  of  the  Stock  Exchange  used  to  deplore  it  as  an 
evil  tendency,  because,  as  has  already  been  said,  it  is  so 
much  less  easy  to  trace  and  control.  In  the  old  days  (those 
old  days  the  existence  of  which  one  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  doubt),  when  nearly  all  the  public's  speculative  commit- 
ments were  carried  over  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Stock  Exchange  could  see  then  the  extent  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  and  if  they  became  distended  to  a  dangerous 
degree,  could*  reduce  them  by  a  pleasant  power  known  as  a 
"shake-out."  But  when  speculation  is  financed  by  money- 
lenders outside  the  House,  it  is  possible  for  a  veiled  equivalent 
of  a  bull  account  to  be  built  up  on  a  very  large  scale  without 
the  Stock  Exchange  jobbers  knowing  much  about  it.  If 
this  is  now  happening,  which  no  one  can  tell  with  certainty, 
but  well-informed  opinion  suspects  rather  strongly,  the 
position  is  to  that  extent  weaker  than  it  need  be.  We  do 
not  want  any  kind  of  top-hamper  when  we  face  the  possibly 
capricious  breezes  of  after-war  financial  weather.  We  want 
steady  and  hopeful  markets  all  round,  and  especially  strength 
in  Government  securities.  If  a  number  of  speculators  want 
to  realise  shipping  shares,  industrial  shares,  and  other  securi- 
ties that  their  fancy  has  selected,  it  is  possible  that  owing 
to  the  comparatively  narrow  market  in  them  they  may 
have  to  do  so  at  prices  which  may  not  seem  satisfactory 
to  them  ;  in  that  case,  if  they  are  also  holders  of  Government 
securities,  they  may  prefer  to  nurse  their  holdings  of  the 
less  saleable  kind  and  turn  out  Government  securities  instead, 
which  will  not  be  good  for  the  market  in  the  latter,  which 
we  want  to  see  as  good  as  possible.  This  kind  of  mutual 
reaction  of  one  market  on  another  is  a  most  disconcerting 
influence  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  by  those  who  dabble 
in  finance.  Flawless  calculations  are  often  upset  by  some 
event  that  may  happen  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and 
without  any  possible  direct  connection  with  the  security 
that  an  operator  had  chosen  to  back.  If  we  want  any  one 
market  to  be  good,  we  want  them  all  to  be  good ;  or  the 
badness  of  one  may  poison  the  atmosphere  of  aU.  There  is 
no  need  to  anticipate  honors  of  any  kind  in  after-war  financial 
events.  The  recent  favourable  movement  in  neutral  rates 
of  exchange  has  been  a  very  gratifying  proof  of  the  general 
belief  abroad  that  peace  will  bring  quick  recovery  here  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  value  of  our  currency  and  of 
our  promises  to  pay.  When  we  think  of  all  that  this  war 
has  cost  in  the  li\fes  of  the  best  of  us,  and  how  immeasur- 
ably important  for  the  future  welfare  of  mankind  the  history 
of  the  first  few  months  of  peace  will  be,  it  is  surely  not  too 
much  to  ask  the  speculator  to  consider,  when  he  ponders 
the  scope  and  direction  of  his  activities,  their  possible  effect 
on  matters  that  may  be  rather  more  important  than  his 
own  profit  or  loss. 
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Supplement  to  LAND  6?  WATER 


Crepe    de    Chine 

Overblouse 


Ccipied  from  an  exclusive 
Paris  model.  Can  be 
worn  open  or  closed  at  the 
neck  ;  particularly  smart 
and  comf  jrtable.  In  extra 
heavy  crepe  de  chine, 
fiiislied  with  coloured 
tinsel  ribbon  and  rosette. 
In  all  colours  and  black. 

p-e  98/6 


NOTE — The  crepe  de  chine  from 
which  these  I'touses  are  made  is 
worth  fully  19/9  per  yard. 


Ladies'  Knitted  Woollen 
Gloves,  with  7-iiich  KaimtlH, 
b'-autifuHy  soft  and  warm.  In 
a  lar^'.'  variety  of  new  colours, 
also  black  antj  white. 

Price  6/6  per  pair. 


NOTE— l^is  Establishment  wiU  be 
Closed  on  Saturdays  until  further 
notice. 


DebenKam 
firFreebodlv, 

Wigmope  Street. 

lC>v«^<Jish  Square)  London  W  1 

Fofi.ous  for  over  a  Century 
forTosle  for  QHoItip  forVoIue 


rDfi^^^n 


TWO  PRESENT  TIME 
REQUIREMENTS. 


No.  50  LWU. 

Our  Special  Ridint;  Corset  for 

Sports,  Land  work.    Munitions, 

Gardening,  etc.    Practical  and 

economical. 

SPECIAL    Alfs    POST 

PRICE      V"    FREE. 

Sizes  20  to  26  in.  ^ 

Carria^t  paid  oti  alt  orders  crver  216, 


No. 
I      100  LWU. 

Good  Washtoe.O^'erall,  !  length 
in  brown,  h£{t^  grey,  17/. 
bluiorrcse         Price     ■*  ^/ 

Similar  garment,  in  full  length. 
Price  15/9 


Oxford  St.,  London,  W. 


■-. 

^                       INEXPENSIVE 

t. 

^^                            CREPE  DE  CHINE 

%i:                    TEAGOWNS 

^J^^L                    A  DAPTED    from    the 

'    ^W^^                A^.   "cw,|st  Paris  md^dels, 

r.  '  ,^k                          and  made  in  our  own 

,\ 

ifA\ll^           workrooms  from  rich  quality 

Uf^j^   '"*""^''' 

1 

mi    l^^l         Useful  Tugown  (as  sketch), 

i^                IIIH    S8^H         '"  crepe  de  chine,   cut   oa 

^D   '   i      IIHB    ^^^^         ^ong  lines,  giving  pinafore 

BC—^   uKa       W^            effect  both  back  and  front; 

-   "7  ''jSWnlt       7              daintily  finished    with    silk 

li/fll  It      IP  1         '                 stitching.     In  jade,  yellow, 

1    li          Kit                              mauve,     green,     sky,     tur- 

1     1         Iw '    i  /                   quoise,    champagne,    pink 

■     J                 ,       1                     and  black. 

■;                        Special  Price 

■ 

i 

98/6 

,, 

STOCKINGS. 

i 

y 

All-wool     black     balbriggan    cash- 
mere   Stockings,    full     fathioncd. 

Exception.ll  value. 

^ 

H 

4/$  per  pair. 

>  1 

1  n     ^        -'^ 

6  pairs  for  26(- 

rfi  Wd 

^1ARSHALL< 

& 

j^f^- 

WELGROV] 

E 

HI-SIKKKT  ANl).(>XK()m>-STHE 

;t 

i                    '^'^  * 

Mr      \OTE. — This  Establishment  will  be  closed  on 

Saturdays  until  further  aottce. 

t1\^' 


V 


\ 


The  "Blanco"  Tradition 

—  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  old  British  Army 
'Blanco'd'  itself  clean  &  smart. 
This  tradition,  like  the  other  worthy  ones, 
holds  true  in  the  New   Armies  of  to-di.y 
and  it  holds  because  "Blanco"  is  still  the 
most  efficient  article  for  its  purpose. 

In  these  Khaki-days 

BLANCO 

is  made  in  3  kinds : 

'  WEB-BLANCO'""?  ^P'^""'  preparation 
for  cleaning  all  web- 
equipmcnt. 

'■KHAKI-BLANCO"_for  cleaning  khaki- 
coloured  Spats,  Sun-hclmcts,  Buckskin  belts, 
etc-     May  also  be  used  for  web-cquirn""iit. 

■  BLANCO    /'//if  original  kind) 
— tor  ele;mit)g  all  Whito  equipment. 

WAR  OFFICE  APPROVAL. 

Sole  Uanuf.icturers : 
JOAEPH    PIOKEEIMO   ft    SONd,    Lt4., 
Burtoa  Road, 
SH£FF1£IJ>, 


>J 
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Supplement  to  LAND  ^  WATER 


October  31,  1918 


By  Appointment 


to 


(S^^mJ. 


His  Majesty 
The  King. 


TRENCH  COAT 

The  Most  Reliabje  Military  Waterproof  Produced  • 
Self-Praise  is  no  Recommendation. 

READ   what  an  Officer   siays  about 
Aquascutum. 

"March  ti,  1918. 
"  I  want  ♦^o  '^*  yo"  kno™  bow  exceUeot  I  have 
found  your  ATiaPcitum  Trench  Coat.  I  bought 
one  with  a  shefp^kin  lining  in  Jan,  1917,  and  have 
used  it  contin'i^'lly  ever  since,  and  have  found  it  far 
superior  to  any  other  waterproof  coat  1  have  ever 
used,  it  certainly  looks  the  worse  for  wear  but  it 
i«  still  going  strong." 

Tiifi  nrigifjnj  *"ay  '>'  «*?(?«  hy  nnyove  ivti>vp.$ied. 

There  is  only  one  AQUASCUTUM. 
Do  not  accept  inferior  imitations. 

Sold  in  all  principal  towns  by  our  recognised  Agents. 

Infantry,  6  gns.         Cavalry,  61  gm. 

'Detachable  Fleece  Linings  from  2  J  gns. 
TRENCH  COAT  Only  Hcieht  and  Chest  Measnremeat  reqnircd 


5^        Waterproof 
Coat  Specialists 
for  over 
50  years. 


Regd. 


SLEEPING    BAG 

The  ONLY  VALISE  for  Active    Service. 

Weighs  about  1 1  Pounds    . 

and  comprises  : 

Watertight  Sleeping  Bag 

With    "Throw -Off"   Pocket  for  carrying   all 
Field  Kit. 

Kapok  Lining,  equivalent  to  mattress  and  two 
thick  blankets. 

The  Sleeping  Bag  is  ALWAYS  ready. 
The  Field  Kit  is  ALWAYS  packed. 
The    Kapok    Lining    renders    the    Bag    PER- 
MANENTLY proof  against  trench  vermin. 

LIGHTER.      STRONGER. 
MORE     CONVENIENT     THAN     ALL     OTHERS. 

Complete  with  Straps,  Name  &  Tleglment  painted  on,  O  2  gns. 


REGENT     STREET, 
LONDON,    W.  1. 


FLEECY  WOOLLEN 
KNITTED 

COATS 

PRACTICAL,     useful 
and   becoming,   in 
a  variety  of  exclu- 
sive designs. 

Fleecy  Woollen  Knitted 
Coat,  in  quite  a  new 
style,  made  froDa  su- 
perior quality  wool  yarn. 
In  various  colours,  with 
contrasting  fronts.  Our 
own   exclusive    design. 

Price    73/6 


/!i4^ 

.*^ 

\ 

--"^     \a*wx 

^ 

H.2. 

Ladies- 

Sheer 

Linen 

Handkerchiefs 

with 

51 X  rows 

of  veining. 

J 

211- 

dozen. 

Ditto 

with  three  rows 

vcming. 

1316 

iozcn. 

MARSHALL! 
SNELGROVE 

VEKE  STREET  AND  OXFORD  STREET 


:  XiONDON  W : 


NOTE. — This  Establishment  will  be  closed 
on  Saturdays  until  further  notice. 


Ch  iff  on   Ve  Ivet 

T{est  Frock 


This  gown  is  made  from  the 
softest  velvet  pile  with  crepe 
de  chine  back.  It  is  not  so 
liable  to  mark  in  wear,  and 
hangs  more  gracefully  than 
the  ordinary  chiffon  velvet. 

Tea  Gown  (05  sketch),  in  graceful 
design,  adapted  from  a  French 
model,  made  in  very  soft  velvet, 
which  falls  into  graceful  folds,  and 
is  very  soft  and  comfortable  in  wear. 
In  a  large  range  of  colours. 


Price 


7J 


gns. 


Or  with  long  skirt 


8^  gns. 


Ladiei*        Knitted       Woollen 

Gloves,  witU  7-inch  gauntlet, 
beautifully  soft  and  warm.  In 
a  large  variety  of  new  colours, 
also  black  and  white. 

Price  6/6  per  pair. 


NOTE.-This  Establishment  will  be 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  further 
notice. 


DebenKam 
firFreebody 

Wigmoro  Street. 

iCDvehdisK  Square)  London.WI 

Fomoui  for  over  o  Ccnf  ur? 
(orToiIe.  for  QjiaMp  (or  Voluo 


October  31,  1918 
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WOODROW    -    46  Piccadilly    ♦    LONDON,    W.l. 

Sporting  Hat  Specialists 


663w.    Handsome  picture  .  Hatiiublark 

miroir  vclvrt,  witti  crowii  "f    skunk 

i.]jossum  fur,  niiislifd  wHli  ^^.         '    i  n  t  e  d 

.iitiu  llowor:!,    3  guineas.  fUlr 

605w.    srfective     animal  TT          shaped  Tie, 

nskiiiik-rlyi>(io]io«sumfiii  ''           measuring 
about,  40  indu's  louiz-    45/- 

Plllow  Mutf  to  matcli,  measuring  13j  inches  wide, 
1 1  inilu's  (looii,  55/- 

A  good  selection  ot  Veils,  alKO  vcillnK  by  the  yard  to 
matcli  all  liat.<,  always  in  stock,  froni  !/-veU  length- 

.1  tcUctioii  of  Hals  hy  pod  on  n-ce.ipt  of  Ten- 
don Trade,  Reference  or  amount  mi  Depotit. 
On  account  of  the  nmn    Law,  Catalogue     only 
on  application. 


tSOw.  Becoming  Hat,  d  .i.ic»  m.roir  velvet,  with  underllnlnK  and  swathe 
of  rosj'  du  liarri  suide  velvet,  finished  with  wing  mount  and  natural 
mt'rle  and  ro^i-  coloured  fi-ather*,  42/- 
Thi^  liat  btins  haud-inad.-  can  !»■  supplied  with  nnderlinlng  In  a  variety 

of  luautiful  shadings  in  :i  days. 
SSOw.    Large  Animal  Stole,  in  s,>ft  glossy  black  cross  wolf,  very  soft 
and  light,  S  guineas. 

Pillow  or  animal  mufi  to  match,  4  guineas. 

ll'f  Aarv  oily  a  *ery  itmtU'i  numbly  9 f  Chest  skuti.  a>i4  titty  c^innot  be  repeated. 


QNE     OFWOODEOWS    NEW    ADJUST- 
ABLE   SH.iPED    FACE     VEILS    WITH 
ELASTIC.     ALL    COLOUES     CAN     BE 
SUPPLIED,    S/6  each. 


692w.  Charming  Hat,  in  black  mlroir  velvet,  and  full 
crown  of  deep  rliampaiiue  suide  cloth,  trimmed  skunl£ 
opossum  fur,  and  ring  of  tiny  chenille  Bowers,  47/» 

This  hat  can  be  supplied  with  crown  In  a  variety  of 
beautiful  loiourings. 

•Ww.    Effective  Scarf  Stole,  in  skunk-dyed  opossum, 

very  soft  and  liglit,  SA  8s.  Od. 

Large  pillow  muff  to  match  75/-  or  barrel,  4  guinea*. 


TNEXPENSIVF 

TAILOR 
bHIRTS 

LL  our  Shirts  are  our 
ovvn  exclusive  de- 
signs. They  are 
exceptionally  well  cut  from 
dependable  materials,  and 
entirely  fill  the  present 
demand  for  practical  and 
becoming  shirts  at  a  par- 
ti'ularly  moderate  price. 

Well  Cut  Tailored  Shirt, 
in  washing  silk,  with 
coloured  stripeS  on  white 
ground,  square  collar, 
perfectly  fitting  yoke 
and  fronts  with  inserted 
pleats,  fastened  with  one 
large  pearl  button. 


__       In 
coloured 


a   variety   of 
stripes. 

Price    3519 


GLOVES 

For  hard  wear.  5-inch  sac 
doeskin,  lined  silk.  lu  black, 
t.in,  brown,  slate,  beaver 
shades. 

Ojll  per  pair. 


S  K I  R  T 

Knickers 


These  K 11  ickers  are  especi- 
ally designed  for  wearing 
^'ith  the  new  tight  skirts, 
and  are  particularly 
warm  and  comfortable. 
They  are  made  in  rich, 
soft  satin,  and  finished  at 
knee  with  finely  kilted 
plcatirg,  with  garter  and 
rosette  of  self  or  con- 
trastirg  colour.  In  black 
and  a  variety  of  shades. 


Price 


39/6 


MARSHALL! 
SNELGROVE 

VERE  STREET  AND  OXFORD  STREET 


J.ONDON  w: 


NOTE. —This  Establishment  will  be  closed  on 
Saturdays  until /urthet  notice. 


Ladies'  Gloves,  in  real  camel 
h.iir,  with  8-inch  gauntlet,  very 
soft  and  comfortable.  In  natural 
shade  only. 

Price  9/11   per  pair. 


NOTE.— This  Establishment  will  bo 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  further 
notice 


DebenKam 
^Fpeebody 

Wigmor»e  Street. 

{Cavendish  Squnre)TjOndon.W.  • 

Famous  Top  over  a  Century 

forTasfe.for  Quolity.fbr  Volue. 


vm 


Supplement  to  LAND  6?  WATER 


October  31,  1918 


VANISHING 

r-        Cream 


For  the 

MUNITION    WORKER. 

THE  Munition  Worker  need  have  no  fears  for  her 
complexion  if  she  has  the  protection  of  Royal  Vinolia 
Vanishing  Cream.  This  delightful  Toilet  Cream  is  non- 
greasy  and  ensures  a  clear,  cool,  supple  skin,  a  complexion 
of  dainty  bloom,  even  if  the  worker's  days  are  spent  in 
the  dusty  atmosphere  of  the  workroom. 

A  little  Royal  Vinolia  Vanishing  Cream  rubbed  oh  the  skin  night  and 
morning  and  at  intervals  during  the  day  will  keep  the  pores  clear, 
and  also  prevent  the  skin  from  becoming  rough  and  dry.  A  tube  or 
dainty  pot  is  easily  carried. 


Royal    Vinolia    Vanishing 

Cream    is   non-greasy  and  will 

not  promote  the  growth  of  hair. 

In  Tubes,  7 id.  &  1/- 

Pots.  1/- 

VINOLIA   COMPANY    LTD. 


Royal  Vinolia  Talcum  Powder 

is  a  boon  to  munition  workers.     It 
absorbs  excess  perspiration  and  pro- 
tects the  slfin.     Delicately  perfumed. 
Tins.  1/.  &  1/6. 
LONDON 


PARIS 


W     ■*,  -"^ 


R  V  335—56 
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©ICCADILLY-W- 


mGLOVeS 

ne  Icariter  used  in  die  maratr' 

fectwreof  these^oves  is  tal«n 

Txnn  the  bc5t  parts  of  tiie  sldit 

thu5  insuring  the  hi^icst  per 

<ectioivpossiHe 


Special  choice  Tan 
Leather  Gauntlet, 
h  a  ti  d  9 e  w  II  .  In 
black. 

Price  18/6  pair. 


2.button  Real  Gaz- 
elle, extra  stout 
skins.  In  slateand 
brown. 

Price  14/6  pair. 


Heavy  Mocha,  finest 
SuddeGauntlet.  In 
black,  tan»  brown, 
slate,  and  mole. 

Price  7/11  pair- 


Sac    Mocha,   finest 
Doe&kin.  lined  silk. 
In  black,  tan,  slat^. 
and  beaver. 
Price  9/1  1    pair. 


Special  choice  Tan 
Cape  Leather 
Gauntlet. 

Price  21/-  pair. 


I  button  Tan  Cape 
Leather ,  lined 
wool. 

Price  8/11  pair. 


Marshall  i 

SNELGROVE. 

VERE-STREET  ANI>  IIXKCIBO-S  I  KKKT 


LONDON  W 


KNITTET) 
COATS 

FOR    COLD    DJTS 


Suitable  for  .indoor  or  out- 
door wear.  We  are  specialists 
in  knitted  sports  coats,  and 
have  always  in  stock  an 
immense  variety  of  exclusive 
designs  in  these  practical 
and  becoming  garments. 
Every  coat  in  this  section  is 
made  under  the  supervision 
of  our  expert,  who  has  made 
a  life-long  study  of  knitted 
goods. 

Fleecy  Knitted  Woollen  Coat 

(as  sketch),  a  very  practical 
coat  for  general  wear,  good 
wearing  and  well  made.  In 
a  good  range  of  colours, 
including  the  new  autumn 
shades. 


Price 


63/- 


We  have  now  in  stock  a  large  assort- 
ment of  Knitted  Woollen  Coats, 
which  have  been  specially  made  for 
indoor  wear. 

From  52/6 

NOTE. — This  EstabHshment  will  be 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  further 
notice. 

Debenham 
&Fpeel>odv. 

featmimiMfm)/ 

Widmorc  StT»eet. 

(Cavenduk  Square)  London. V.  I 

Famous  fop  over  a  Century, 
forTaste.fop  Qualit^for Value. 


IMPORTANT    PRIVATE    SALE    OF 

FURNITURE^  CARPETS 
PIANOFORTES 

AND      GENERAL     HOUSEHOLD      EFFECTS. 

Exceptionally     fine     quaUty     SECOND-HAND,     GENUINE     and 

REPRODUCTIONS  of  ANTIQUE,  and  various  Objects  of  Art. 

fHE    FURNITURE    and    FINE    ART    DEPOSITORIES,    LTD.. 

•      have  been  favoured  with  instructions  to  OFFER  for  IMMEDIATE 

PRIVATE  SALE  the  ENTIRE  CONTENTS  of  several  TOWN  and 

COUNTRY   RESIDENCES. 

A  LIMITED    NUMBER   OF   PHOTOGRAPHIC   ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES  ARE  NOW  READY  (sent  post  free),  and  should 
be  appUed  for  at  once  to  save  disappointment. 

ENORMOUS  COLLECTION  OF  DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE, 
in  styles  of  Chippendale.  Sheraton,  Adams,  also  Gothic,  EUza- 
bethan,  and  Jacobean.  DRAWING  ROOMS  in  styles  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XV.,  include  some  choice  specimens  of  carved  and  gilt  also 
waxed  walnut  cabinets,  tables,  etc.,  many  finely  upholstered  Chester- 
field settees  and  lounge  etisy  chairs,  choicely  decorated  satinwood, 
also  English  and  Continental  lacquered  furniture  in  various  colours, 
decorated  in  Chinese  taste,  including  rare  specimen  of  BLACK  AND 
GOLD  LACQUERED  COFFER  ON  STAND  of  CHARLES  II. 
PERIOD,  EMPIRE  PEDESTAL  SOFA,  originally  the  property  of 
Napoleon  ;  Tapestry  Panels  of  Forestry  and  Hunting  Scenes,  etc. 
2  C'n  COMPLETE  BEDROOM  SUITES,  complete,  in  rich  satin- 
7  5^  wood,  etc.,  from  lo  gs.  up  to  400  gs.,  large  quantity  of  Old 
Enghsh  bow-front  and  other  chests,  wardrobes,  etc.,  REAL  PERSIAN 
and  other  carpets.  Unen.  silver,  plate,  bronzes,  pictures,  china,  and 
old  cut  glass,  electroliers,  and  other  objects  of  art  too  oumCTOus  to 
mention  here. 

A     LIMITED     QUANTITY     OF     CATALOGUES     ONLY     FREE 
^  ON   APPLICATION. 

Any  item  selected  at  once  and  secured  by  payment  of  deposit 
can  remain  stored  free  for  12  months.  Goods  deUvered  anywhere — 
town,  country,  or  shipped  for  abroad. 

CAB    FARES    FROM    ANY    PART    OF    LONDON. 
Also  Railway  Fares  allowed  to  all  customers. 

Business  Hours  every  day,  nine  till  seven.     'Phone,  3,472  North. 
The  following  number  motor  buses  pass  Park  Street,  IsUngton  : 
No.  4,  No.  19,  No.  43. 

THE  FURNITURE  &  FINE  ART  DEPOSITORIES.  Ltd. 

(by  Royal  Appointment  to  H.M.  The  King  of  Spain). 

^-50  PARK  STREET.  UPPER  »TREEL  ISLINBTON,  LONDON.  N.I 


Supplement  tojLANDI  &>  WATER 


OctoberL31,f;i9l8 


Bv  Appointment  to 


Hl^   MAJBSrv  THR  KING 

HHK  MAJESTY  THR  QUEHN 

MBR  MAIBSrV 

QUEEN    AI-E.XANDRA 


MKR  I-AIH'MaJI-STV  Ql'EPN    j 
V^CIOKIA 

THH  Royal  Family 
HIS  Ma.ifsivThh  Kino  np  Spain 


^/r5>. 


-SwcarstVclb 


Ladies'  Outfitters, 

Glovers, 

and      Hosiers 


M 


ESSRS.  SWEARS  &  WELLS 
have  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  their  Buyers 
have  just  returned  from  Paris  with 
a  large  and  varied  stock  of  Fine 
Lingerie,  collected  from  the  lead- 
ing  centres  of  industry  in  France. 


'CHESE   QOOTiS   ARE   NOW  ON 
i^lEW  IN  S.  &  W:,  SHOWROOMS 


Readers  of  LAND  &   WATER    are  respectfully  invited 
to  view. 


^wcaniSfc\4lb 


Ltd., 


192  Regent  Street,  W.  1 


SEND  TO-DAY  for  tlie  New 

POCKET  HAIRCUTTER 

FOR  SERVICE  MEN 

AND   HOME   USE. 

Splendid  Indispensable  Invention  for  the  Kit  Bag  and  Dressing  Table. 

CUT    VOUR    OWN     HAIR     AND    BE 

ALWAYS    SMART    AND     TRIM 

IDEAL  GIFT  for  SOLDIER  or    SAILOR 


THE    "SERVICES"    SAFETY    HAIRCUTTER 

Packed  in  convenient  case  with  extra  blades. 


Kepiinted  from  Land  &  Watbr,  Oct.  10, 1018: 


ON    KIT. 


Haircatting  on 
Safety  Razor  prin- 
ciple. Trim  as  much 
or  as  little  as  you 
wish,  whilst  comb- 
ing hair.  H  u  b- 
dreds  of  entha- 
siaBtic  testimouiaU 
from  officers  and 
men  of  H.M.  forces 
at  home  and 
abroad.  Size  in 
case,  with  comb 
and  extra  bladcB, 
Va  in.  by  Ig  in.  by 
1  in.  Weight  4  o8. 
Post  free,  regis- 
tered, home  or 
abroad : 

ONE  GUINEA 

ON      APPROVAL. 

Money  refunded, 
less  only  1/-  pack- 
ing, postage. 

SERVICES    HAIRCUTTER    CO. 

Room  11,  43   Leicester    Square,    London,  W.C.2 

Shofykeepers  in  districts  ivhcre  soldiers  and  sailor*  arc  staiioncdwM  find 
this  an  excellent  line  to  stotk.  and  »hould  write  at  once  for  Trade  teritis. 


NOTES 

Home  Hair-Cutting 

The  machine  itt  quite  a  new  Idea.  It  lookn  like  two  Hinall 
blades,  Homethint;  likeaafety-razor  blades,  one  on  each  Bide  of 
a  comb.  Used  carefully,  the  thiDg  cuts  hair  jiiHt  as  well  as 
any  barber  can  do  It.  I  have  persuadfd  an  acquaintance, 
,  for  whuiii  I  had  no  Rreat  resard.  to  Rive  the  machine  a 
trial,  and  he  certainly  made  a  Kood  job  of  it :  he  saw  how 
the  thing  was  worlted  on  the  dog  t\nt.  It  is  supplied 
In  a  little  box,  which  contftins  a  slip  f;lvinR  full  directions 
as  to  use,  bo  thftt.  after  perusing  the  slip  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  attention,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  go 
wiong.  Jt  is  also  practically  impossible  to  do  the  cutting  bo 
that  one'B  head  looks  like  a  Kucceet^ion  of  steps  on  a  kitchen 
ladder  ;  with  reasonable  attention  to  tlie  directions,  a  smooth 
cut  is  a  certainty,  as  the  doK"a  present  condition  attests  and 
that  acquaintance  who  tried  it  on  himself  i»  quite  satisfied 
with  the  result,  while  he  lookn;  as  if  he  had  had  a  hair-cut  by  a 
good  ijarber.  and  no  different  from  the  ordinary.  The 
next  time  my  turn  comes  round,  I  intend  to  save  six- 
pence—wbich  is  not  including  tlio  Inevitable  tip,  in  these 
days— and  also  to  save  having  my  head  messed  about  by  a  felon 
with  greafiv  lingers  and  a  flow  of  conversation  about  beer  and 
the  weather.  Tliia  little  machine  promises  to  enable  me  to 
evade  all  tliat  trouble,  and  it  will  not  imiK)rtunc  me  to  buy 
variouK  wabhew  and  pomadt-s  that  1  do  not  want.  What  u 
more  important,  it  will  cut  ha^,  and  will  do  the  Job  to 
the  satlxfactlon  of  the  nier. 


The 

Approaching 

Eclipse 


t^Mmi  ■■•■<" 


There  is  no  reason  to  perpetuate  the  word 
" Cologne."  "Esprit  de  Liege"  is  similar 
but  far  better;  no  stateness  is  left  after 
evaporation. 

The  spirit  of  "Esprit  de  LieSe"  beint  undiluted,  only 
about  hall  the  usual  quantity  is  necessary. 

Recommended  by  the  Lancet  and  British  Medical 
Journal. 

Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bt., writes:  This  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  perfume  of  any  description  which  he 
has  met  with  since  the  wav  liegan. 

4/6   per   bottle,    three   bottles    in    a   box,  one    bottle 

supplied  also;  9/.  and  ISAi  each  txJttlein  a  box:  wickered 

bottles,   10/6,  21/-.  40/- 

SuppUed  by  EPPS  &  CO.,   60    Jermyn   Street,   S.W. ; 

F.  A .  ROGERS,  327  Oxford  Street,  W.  ;  WHITELEVS  ; 

and  all  Dealers  in  Perfumery,  or  may  be  had  direct  from 

the  manufacturers  : 

THE    PEACE    PILLOW    CO. 

(C  Dept.) 

17  Manchester  Avenue    •    London     •    E.C.I 


„    Ar\lr^v'iq'orolina   '^' 
'^tRFUMeoTOlLeTWAIfl' 


ORDER    A    WEEKLY    COPY 
OF 


FLYING 

Price  28/-  per  annum.  Post  Free. 


From  the  Publisher,  5  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 
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SEE  VICE  BREECHES 

MADE  AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 

For  inspection,  and  to 
enable  us  to  meet  im- 
mediate requirements, 
we  keep  on  hand  a 
number  of  pairs  of 
breeches,  or  we  can  cut 
and  try  a  pair  on  the 
same  day,  and  complete 
the  next  day  if  urgently 
wanted. 

To  those  who  order  their 
breeches  and  other  service 
clothes  from  us  we  assure  fine, 
wear-resisting  materials,  skilful 
cutting,  honest  tailor-work, 
and  more — the  certain  advaa- 
tage  of  ripe  experience. 

A  good  name  among  sportsmen 
for  nearly  a  century  is  a  sure 
measure  of  our  particular  ability 
in  breeches-making,  to  which 
gratifying  testimony  is  now  also 
given  by  the  many  recommend- 
ations from  officers. 

Patttrm  and  Ftrm  for  telf-meaturemiitt  at  request- 


GRANT  AND  GOGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


BSTD.  1821. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 

Revolvers.  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kin<^i  of  High-class  Sporting  Guns. 

and  Rifles. 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  nn  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  thev  arc  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 


Head   Offices   and    Showrooms  ; 


WEAMAN    STREET 


BIRMINGHAM. 


London    Depot  : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


(Palent 

No. 

12699 

-1909) 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

Wtrn  $xt4nsiv»ly  by  Offietri  •/  HiM 
Mai*ity'i    and   tk»    Ailitd    Forcts. 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


B0ing  P9sitivtly  Non-frayahU 


lost  moderate 
lass  Military 


I    lJPTON*S       Always   look   Neat  and  Smart.     They  are   mo 
r-  r«  C?       '"  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from  all  High-c! 
"U  1    1  £<l!d^       Tailors  and  Hosiers. 
//  ofdtrtd,  Pulleet  made  tptdally  to  wind  on  the  reoerte  teay,  and  to   fatten   the   tape 

round  the  an^le  for  rufing. 

ASK  FOR  LUFTON'S  PUTTEES. 
Msnufsc-   ASTRACHANS   Ltd.,    Albert   Mill,    Allan   St.,    BRADFORD. 

tured    by  landon  Attnt:  A.  STRICKLAND,  3S  Bow  Lane.  EC. 


WHOLESALE  ONLY. 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

m  PEACE  anc/  WAR 

gEFOHE    THE     WAR    B.S.A.  Rifles   held    first    place    in   popularity 
because   they    combined    th«    highest    quality    and    accuracy   with  low 
i       cost.     These  characteristics  were   the  result  of   expert  deisigning,  the  use  of 
highest  grade  material  and  extensive  facthtiea. 

QURING     THE     WAR     the     aS,A.    plant,    now    vastly    extended, 
has   been   devoted    exclusively   to  the  manu  acture  of  the   millions  of 
Lee-Enfield    Rifies    and    Lawts    Machine     Guns     required     for     our     great 
,       Imperml   Armies^ 

I  A  FT>  R    THE    WAR    the    great    reputation    of    B.S.A.    productions, 

I  retained  and  increased  in   the  heavy  stress  of  war.  will  ensure  that 

I  (ha  B.S.A-  sporting  and   match  riflca  and  guna  will  embody  all  the  features 

I  that  the  most  discriminating  sportsman  can  possibly  desire. 


The  Lewis  Machine  Gun,  made  by  the 
B.S.A.  Co.,  Ltd, 

FREE 


S.end  Sot  a  copy  •/  "  Rift$  SighU  a'<d  their  AdjuttmtnU  "  mnd  let  uf  note 
ymiT  name  and  address  i»  that  tve  may  ad'uis-  y*u  $f  dt-vtio:  '^*entt, 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO. 

-^  LTD. 

BIRMINGHAM,    „      J%     ENGLAND. 


«»s>s»ss«»s»>»tss»»»< 


♦  ♦♦.*»♦*■•♦•»  >»»♦■»»♦ 


MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 

for  Active  Service 


PRISM 
FIELD  GLASSES 

Power  X  6,   field  6° 

£10    0    0 

Power  X  6,  field  8° 
Large  aperture 

£13  13    0 

In  cases. 


The 


ORILUX 

The  only  electric  lamp 
which  has  stood  the  teit 
of  active  service  for  rears. 

TRACTS     FROM    LETTERS    FROM 
THE  FRONT:— 
"The  most  useful  article  in  my  kit.v 
"  I  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  yout  lamp 
on  tins  sidu." 

"You  have  made  your  name  famous 
amongst  ofiiers.'* 

'I  have  lost  my  greatest  friend — an 
Orilux— which  I  have  had  out  here  for  three 
years." 

THE  ORILUX  LAMP  is 'fitted  with  switches  for  intermittent 
and  for  constant  Ught.  The  hght  can  be  turned  on  without 
opening  the  case,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hood  to  throw  the  hght 
downwards.  The  case  is  provided  with  loops  for  attaching  to 
the  belt,  and  provision  is  made  in  it  for  carrying  a  spare  bulb. 


Price  £1    .  5  .  O 


/rostace  lo  thcN 
^^IroDt  1/-  cxtr»; 


Extra  Battery  in  Waterpraol,  2/3  (Pcslaje  to  the  Front.  1/-  extra). 
Extra  Bulb.  1/6.  ;osta(e  Zd. 


.  SOLE  MAKERS:  , 


J.  H.  STEWARD  U"^^^iT^^^5SLondon 


!cn 
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Aristocracy 
iri  2)ress 


Do  you  want  to  look  like 
everybody  else  or  do  you 
prefer  that  others  should 
wish  to  look  like  you. 

An  air  of  distinction  and 
style  is  imparted  to  wearers 
of  LISTA  PURE  SILK 


Wlwl-solc  only 
LISTA   garments  obtainable  lister  &- c*  ltd 

X  II     I         J-  e-i      .-  ..J  la  *  OLD  CHANGE  lOKDON  EC 

from  all  leading   Shops  ana 
Outfitters. 


WITH  THE  FLAG  THROUGH 
GERMAN   EAST  AFRICA. 

The  above  illustration  shows  a  Motor  Cyclist 
Despatch  Rider  with  his  B.S.A.  Motor  Bicycle  in 
"German"  East.  It  first  appeared  in  "The  Motor 
Cycle,"  and  is  one  of  many  in  the  booklet  just 
published,  "With  the  Flag  through  German  East 
Africa."  "Motor  Cycling"  says:"Alar^e  amount 
of  first-hand  information  and  description.  The 
brochure  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
motor  cycle  and  its  rider  in  this  desolate  district," 
A  copy  will  be  sent   free  to   anyone  interested. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO.  LTD., 

SMALL    HEATH.    Bn<MINGHAM. 


Illiillilllllll:lllllllll!llll!lllllllllllllllll!lllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!i 


Opportunity  serves! 

The  brighter  outlook  is  turning  thousands  of  minds  in 
the  direction  of  re-making  the  home.  The  opportunity 
to  do  so  at  small  initial  expense  is  afforded  by 
Derry  &  Toms  New  Hire  Purchase  System — -lo  per 
cent,  at  time  of  purchase,  and  the  remainder  by 
monthly  payments — 2J  per  cent,  per  annum  only  is 
charged  additionally  after  deducting  amount  of  deposit 
paid.  The  whole  of  our  comprehensive  stock  of 
Furniture  and  Carpets  is  offered  for  selection  on 
these  terms. 

DERRY  &  TOMS   ORIGINAL 

i    "SUNTAX"  WASHING  RUQ    | 


•  The  rug  illustrated  is  guaranteed  fadeless  and  | 
I  sunproof,  and  has  mottled  centres  with  | 
I    mixed  coloured  borders 


!     Blue,    Pink, 

!    and  Mauve. 
I 


Gold, 


Colours  of  centres- 
Grey,  Green, 


12/11 


Write  for  current  Catalogue  or,  better  slill,  make  a 
call  in  person  to  inspect  our  Furniture    Galleries. 

DERRYfi'TOMS 

KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET,  W.8.  | 
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SOFT    AS    A    SLIPPER 

THE  "FORTMASON" 
MARCHING 
BOOT 


The  most  perfect  and 
durable  marching  boot 
in  the  world  for  hard 
grinding  wear.  Built 
on  scientific  principles 
— minimum  weight, 
maximum  strength. 


Sizes  9J  to  lij,  5/.  eitra. 
SiM  12  -  -  7/6  extra. 
To  measure       •  10/-  extra. 

The  durability,  softness  and  flexibility  of 
the  Fortmason  leather  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  trenches  in  France  and  the  dust 
and  heat  of  Africa  and  Mesopotamia,     f. 

FORTNUM  &  MASON,  ltd 

182    Piccadilly,    London,    W.  1. 

DEPOT  FOR  "DEXTER"  TRENCH  COATS. 
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EVENTS  are  moving  so  swiftly  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  weekly  paper  to  hope  to  keep  up  with  them. 
As  we  write,  the  blows  of  Marshal  Foch  seem  to 
have  brought  Germany  almost  to  her  knees.  A 
remarkably  humble  note  has  gone  to  Washington 
requesting  the  Allies  to  formulate  their  conditions  for  an 
armistice — a  task  for  Marshals  Foch  and  Haig,  Admirals 
Beatty  and  Wemyss  ;  and  Ludendorff,  who  has  been  for 
four  years  the  brain  of  the  German  Army,  has  retired. 
Ludendorff  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  very  politically  inclined 
soldier,  and  his  departure  is  taken  to  signify  the  victory  of 
the  civil  over  the  military  authority.  This  victory  is  pro- 
claimed in  terms  by  Dr.  Solf,  who  declares  that  the  German 
constitution  is  being  revolutionised,  and  that  the  Reichstag 
will  in  future  have  supreme  control.  We  may  hope  that 
this  is  so.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  observe  that 
Dr.  Solf  is  Dr.  Solf,  a  man  who  has  been  a  faithful  minister 
of  the  old  regime  during  and  before  the  war,  and  that  we 
shall  have  more  confidence  in  new  German  measures  when 
they  are  announced  by  new  German  men.  And,  in  the 
s'econd  place,  we  must  remember  that  merely  principles  and 
not  machinery  are  as  yet  before  us.  Even  constitutional 
machinery  will  be  of  little  avail  unless  the  power  of  the 
military  caste  is  first  broken  ;  we  know  that  the  Reichstag 
fias  always  had  the  right  of  refusing  war  credits,  but  we 
know  what  would  have  happened  if  it  had  refused  them. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  change  has  come.  It  means  the 
end  of  Europe's  bloodshed  and  misery,  and  sooner  or  later 
come  it  must.  But  it  has  always  been  held  that  in  the  last 
resort  the  Junkers  might  try  to  save  their  skins  by  a 
camoufl  ge  constitutionalism,  coupled  with  "  tempting " 
peace  offers,  and  even  at  this  last  moment  we_can^  afford 
to  assume  nothing.  No  promises  from  Germany,  no  obvious 
reforms,  are  sufficient  to  ensure  the  peace  we  want  if  Germany 
retains  her  power  in  the  field  and  (consequently)  an  element 
of  bargaining  enters  into  the  negotiations.  The  indispensable 
preliminary  to  talk  is,  as  President  Wilson  has  laid  it  down, 
an  armistice  under  such  conditions  that  the  power  of  the 
Allied  armies  to  dominate  the  enemy,  and  finally  destroy 
the  power  and  the  prestige  of  the  Prussian  Army,  should 
remain   unimpaired. 

The  Break  Up 

Small  and  great  events  indicate  how  certain'^it  is  that, 
unless  we  allow  the  cup  to  be  dashed  from  our  lips,  we  have 


now  won  the  war  and  all  our  aims  in  the  war.     The  neutral 
countries  bordering  on  Germany,  released  from  the  tension 
of  fear,  are  demonstrating  their  conviction  that  she  is  doomed  ; 
and  Denmark  has  gone  so  far  as  to  send  a  note  demanding 
that  the  question  of  her  stgjen  northern  Schleswig  should 
be  reopened.     And  Austria,  in  a  desperate  note  to  Wilson, 
announces  in  so  many  words  that  she  is  willing  to  make  a 
separate  peace.     If  we  gave  an  account  of  the  negotiations 
it  would  be  stale  by    the    time    these  notes  appear.     But 
there  is  one  thing  that  should  remain  immutable,  and  that  is 
our    terms.     It    is    extremely    unfortunate   that    the    Allied 
Governments  after  four  years  have  not  been  able  to  formulate 
publicly  proposals  of  which  almost  the  last  "t"  should  have 
been  crossed.    Our  default  has  left  Austria  an  opening  to  make 
proposals  herself,  and  there  will  be  some  who  will  support 
a  process  of  haggling.     But,  as  we  have  said  here  50  often 
before,  there  is  not  room  for  much  of  it  unless  we  are  to 
trample  upon  the  principles  for  which  we  have  stood.     We 
are  solemnly  pledged  to  the  independence  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Jugo-Slavia  ;   we  cannot  but  insist  on  the  redemption  of 
Italian  Irridenta,  Austrian  Poland,  and  Hungarian  Rumania  ; 
and  little  remains  save  the  delimitation  of  frontiers  and, 
presumably,  discussion  over  commercial  access  to  the  sea. 
Happily  every  day  sees  some  doubtful  element  in  the  situa- 
tion cleared  up  owing  to  the  action  of  the  central  nation- 
alities themselves.    Czechs,  Southern   Slavs,  and  Poles  have 
all  set  up  national  authorities  in.  their  respective  "capital  " 
towns ;   the  Ruthenians  (who  may  be  expected  to  join  the 
Ukrainian  State)  have  done  the  same  thing  in  Lemberg ;  and 
even  the  German  Austrians,  with  their  old  supremacy  gone 
and  an  insolent  Hungary  on  Iheir  flank,  are  talking  of  ad- 
mission into  the  German  Confederation.     The  puppet  Carl 
may  already  be  in  hiding.     The  Dual  Empire  has  ended  ; 
what    remains    is    a    truncated  but    compact   kingdom    of 
Hungary  and  a  Duchy  (or  Empire,  if  the   Hapsburgs  still 
prefer  the  name)   of    Austria.     The    proudest    dynasty  in 
Europe  has  gone  under  because  of  its  own  long  blindness, 
bigotry,  and  cruelty,  and  because  European  nations  cannot 
indefinitely  be  kept  in  subjection. 

Influenza 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  scaremongers  about  influenza.  Bad 
epidemics  have  been  known  before ;  as  far  back  as  the 
eighteenth  century  a  British  fleet,  watching  the  French 
coast,  had  to  come  home  because  almost  its  whole  personnel 
was  down  with  the  disease.  In  our  own  time,  although 
no  one  would  deduce  it  from  the  papers,  heavy  death- 
rolls  have  not  been  unknown  ;  and  the  general  pseudo- 
contempt  for  it  only  existed  because  it  was  so  often  mild, 
and  because  the  border-line  between  it  and  an  ordinary 
cold  was  so  indefinite  to  most  people's  eyes  and  so  often 
ignored.  When  London  papers  come  out  with  headlines 
about  "The  Plague- Wave,"  they  are  guilty  of  monstrous 
exaggeration,  and  of  exaggeration  so  deleterious  in  its  effect 
upon  the  public  mind  at  a  time  of  national  crisis,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  wish  that  we  could  drop  a  few  journalists 
into  the  Black  Death  or  the  Plague  of  London.  It  has  not 
yet  come  to  the  dead-cart,  the  bell,  the  crier,  and  the  red 
cross  on  the  threshold.  The  problem  is  a  serious  one,  never- 
theless. No  one  can  understand  how  influenza  disseminates 
itself  so  rapidly  over  the  world  ;  it  has  no  obvious  connection 
with  soil  or  climate  ;  and  it  is  seriously  suggested  by  the 
Times  that  its  deadlier  grip  on  us  now  is  due  to  the  depressing 
effects  of  four  years  nerve  strain — one  more  argument  against 
war,  the  worst  of  human  scourges.  The  public  was  relieved 
to  hear  that  the  Local  Government  Board  had  summoned  a 
special  conference  to  discuss  the  disease.  But  we  cannot 
help  reflecting  that  in  a  well-organised  country  the  necessary 
research  would  have  been  done  years  ago.  We  have  spent 
time  and  money  investigating  the  maladies  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Nigeria ;  but  as  for  influenza  it  was  a  British 
disease  and  nobody's  job.  The  next  time  anyone  publicly 
opposes  or  obstructs  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  of  Health 
—we  leave  open  the  question  as  to  whether  actual  research 
should  be  done  there  or  in  an  allied  department  feeding  it 
with  results — -we  trust  he  will  be  howled  down. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

The  Meaning  of  a  Lull 
Handicap  of  the  Ardennes 


I  NOTICE  that  one  civilian  or  political  phenorjienon 
has  been  repeated  with  the  most  faithful  regularity 
throughout  the  war ;  and  that  is  a  fluctuation  of 
opinion  exactly  following  mere  movement  upon  the 
map. 

A  carefully  prepared  blow  is  struck  ;  there  follows  an 
advance  of  some  miles  on  a  broad  front,  and  the  capture  of 
some  thousands  of  prisoners  and  some  scores  of  guns.  Opinion 
regards  it  as  the  beginning  of  aji  unceasing  advance  which 
can  but  end- — and  that  soon- — in  the  breakdown  of  the  opposing 
armies.  There  follow  days  in  which,  though  there  is  very 
hard  fighting,  less  advance  is  made  ;  opinion  becomes  gloomy. 
Then  there  is  what  is  called  "a  lull"  ;  there  is  apparently 
no  movement  on  the  map.  The  most  intense  activity  fills 
all  the  battle  front.  The  belt  just  behind  the  line  is  as  full 
of  movement  as  a  great  factory  or  hive  of  bees.  The  most 
enormous  things  are  preparing.  But  the  public,  which, 
beyond  meagre  (and  not  over-lucid)  dispatches,  has  nothing 
but  the  map  to  go  upon,  calls  it  and  thinks  it  a  "lull."  If 
this  "lull"  lasts  the  better  part  of  a  week  opinion  has  already 
in  that  short  time  advanced  by  great  strides  towards  the 
fallacies  of  two  years  ago.  You  hear  of  "stalemate"  :  of 
the  "folly  of  premature  optimism,"  and  so  forth. 

Then  after  the  "lull"  the  next  tremendous  blow,  for  which 
it  was  a  preparation,  is  struck.  There  is  another  great 
capture  of  prisoners  and  guns,  another  advance,  a  sudden 
elation  of  opinion.     So  the  circle  goes  its  round. 

A  mere  list  of  the  whole  series  of  actions  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  Cambrai  the  other  day  will  show  what  I  mean, 
and  will,  I  hope,  convince  the  reader. 

On  July  15th,  by  the  early  afternoon  at  latest,  the  last 
great  German  offensive  was  smashed  all  to  pieces  east  of 
Rheims.  Opinion  had  no  inkling  of  this  ;  but  while  the 
French  were  manoeuvring  for  the  counter-blow  opinion  still 
followed  the  battle  as  an  increasing  German  advance  still 
fraught  with  the  gravest  peril.  • 

On  July  i8th,  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  counter- 
blow had  been  delivered  at  Soissons  ;  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans had  advanced  to  a  maximum  depth  of  eight  miles,  had 
taken  thousands  of  prisoners  and  hundreds  of  guns,  and 
(what  was  very  much  more  important)  had  destroyed  for 
ever  the  enemy's  initiative  and  recovered  it  for  the  AlHes. 
Thenceforward  all  the  enemy's  activities  were  concentrated 
upon  saving  himself  as  best  he  could  and  at  an  increasing 
expense,  until  at  last  he  reached  that  stage  in  which  we  now 
find  him,  when  he  is  certain  of  final  defeat,  and  is  only  con- 
cerned with  the  moderation  of  the  terms  that  will  be  imposed 
upon  him. 

It  was  natural  that  opinion  failed,  at  the  moment,  to 
grasp  the  tremendous  revolution  through  which  the  war  had 
passed  in  those  brief  hours  of  July  i8th  ;  but  every  one  will 
agree  that  in  the  next  few  days  opinion  was  elated  by  the 
return  of  the  enemy  across  the  Ma  me,  by  the  recapture  of 
Chateau  Thierry,  and  by  the  Allied  advance. 

Then  things  slowed  down  (on  the  Marne)  until  the  end  of 
July,  and  in  the  first  days  of  August  the  reduction  of  the 
Marne  pocket  proceeded — but  proceeded  at  a  pace  which 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  eager  hopes  at  home. 

Those  early,  days  of  August  were  days  of  "lull";  and 
"lull"  produces  its  crop  of  absurdities. 

On  August  8th  it  should  surely  have  been  clear  to  anyone 
what  that  "lull"  had  meant,  when  the  British  forces  in  front 
of  Amiens,  with  the  French  operating  upon  their  right, 
broke  right  through  the  enemy  positions.  Again,  there  was 
an  advance  of  some  eight  miles,  again  there  was  the  capture 
of  thousands  of  prisoners  and  hundreds  of  guns,  again  the 
slower  reduction  of  a  salient,  and  while  this  enormous  affair 
was  being  worked  out,  exactly  the  same  rhythm  appeared 
in  opinion  as  had  appeared  in  the  reduction  of  the  Marne 
salient.  The  Times  regretted  the  failure  of  "what  might 
have  been,"  etc.  It  was  again  a  matter  of  about  three 
weeks — and  at  the  end  the  line  appeared  again  to  have 
stabilised. 

Then  came  the  heavy  blows  of  the  end  of  August,  the 
breaking  of  the  Drocourt-Qu^ant  switch,  the  enemy's  taking 


up  his  water-line  in  front  of  Douai  and  upon  the  Canal  du 
Kord,  his  heavy  fortification  of  the  gap  of  Cambrai,  his  retire- 
ment to  strongly  organised  and  deep  defences  of  what  was 
called  the  "Hindenburg"  line,  Mangin  during  later  August, 
pressing  north  of  the  Aisne  upon  the  roads  to  Laon,  seemed 
to  make  but  little  progress.  The  Chemin  des  Dames  held, 
the  repeated  blows  delivered  all  along  the  new  German 
positions  produced  but  little  effect  upon  the  map.  The 
enemy  retirement  east  of  Lille  across  the  Lys  was  certainly 
voluntary,  and  the  month  of  September,  up  to  its  last  days, 
did  not  strengthen  opinion  as  the  month  of  August  had  done. 
Had  the  next  batch  of  preparations  taken  a  few  days  longer 
than  they  did,  the  uncertainty  of  opinion  would  have  re- 
turned. As  it  was,  we  were  perpetually  warned  not  to  over- 
estimate the  situation,  but  to  remember  that  there  were 
still  200  German  divisions  in  the  field  (there  were  not — but 
that  is  a  detail),  and  those  divisions  were  always  solemnly 
estimated  at  full  strength.  Then  came,  on  September  26th, 
the  opening  of  what  may  be  called'  the  main  battle,  which 
has  raged  continuously  ever  since. 

First  came  the  attack  on  either  side  of  the  Argonne.  This 
sector  was  absolutely  vital  to  the  enemy.  He  massed  upon 
it.  The  American  advance  east  of  the  Forest  of  Argonne 
was  checked,  the  French  advance  west  of  it  proceeded  only 
by  slow  daily  movements,  with  most  imperceptible  advances 
down  the  valley  of  the  upper  Aisne  towards  Vcuziers.  The 
Ornes  was  reached,  but  already  we  were  in  October. 

If  one  had  judged  by  the  line  of  the  map,  nothing  much 
would  seem  to  have  been  done.  The  French  had  indeed 
reached  the  Ornes,  and  made  the  enemy  retire  frcm  in  front 
of  Rheims.  There  was  a  certain  movement,  though  not  a' 
very  great'  one.  Then  came  the  tremendous  blow  of  the 
British  at  Cambrai  on  October  8th  and  the  other  great  blow 
to  the  north  in  Flanders  in  front  of  Ypres. 

The  blow  at  Cambrai  had  such  great  effects  that  no  one 
could  misunderstand  t^hem.  The  thrust  had  pushed  the 
enemy  line  right  back  to  Le  Cateau.  The  thousands  of 
prisoners  and  the  scores  of  guns  were  again  present  in  the 
dispatches,  and,  more  important  than  this,  the  central  salient 
of  the  enemy  was  in  peril.  It  was  abandoned,  and  he  retired 
behind  Laons.  Still  we  were  told  that  in  Flanders  weather 
conditions  had  halted  the  offensive,  Courtrai  had  not  been 
reached,  Lille  was  still  occupied,  etc.  Another  short  "lull," 
and  another  set  of  silly  misconceptions. 

Then  came  Plumer's  second  blow  in  Flanders,  with  the 
startling  (but  surely  obvious)  consequence  that  the  Lille 
salient  went,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  whole  of  the  Belgian 
coast ;  and  on  that  coast,  so  hurried  was  the  enemy's  retire- 
ment, the  batteries  were  abandoned. 

Most  important  of  all,  it  had  been  proved  that  on  no  line 
whatsoever,  however  excellent  its  water  defences,  however  thor- 
ough his  -preparation  of  it,  could  he  now  permanently  stand. 
In  other  words,  these  three  months  were  a  disaster  of  such 
magnitude  as  no  army  has  hitherto  received  anywhere  in 
the  course  of  all  these  great  campaigns.  Meanwhile  the 
immediate  dependents  of  Prussia  found  themselves  increas- 
ingly isolated.  The  Austro-Hungarian  system  was  breaking 
up,  Bulgaria  had  collapsed,  the  Danube  was  reached.  The 
Turkish  armies  had  been  destroyed,  and  Prussia  herself 
had  asked  for  peace. 

What  more,  in  all  conscience,  could  those  who  confidently 
predict  a  complete  victory  expect  ?  What  further  practical 
reproof  can  those  who  deny  our  approach  to  a  complete 
victory  demand  ? 

THE    ENEMY'S   CHOICE 

But  these  last  few  days  of  apparently  slow  movement 
upon  the  map,  with  the  line  nearly  halted  upon  the  upper 
Meuse,  only  slightly  shifting  in  the  centre,  showing  its  greatest 
advance  a  few  miles  south  of  Valenciennes  and  nearly  station- 
ary across  Flanders,  have  another  aspect  which  we  ought 
to  emphasise. 

The  enemy  has,  during  these  days  of  expectation  (when 
he  is  but  standing  for  the  next  blow — a  blow  he  cannot 
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fully  meet),  the  choice  between  two  things  :  (i)  the  surrender 
of  ground,   (2)  the  loss  of  men. 

It  is  a  choice  between  two  evils,  either  of  which  is  ulti- 
mately fatal. 

His  resources  are  so  much  diminished  that  if  he  chooses 
for  the  policy  of  ground  and  holds  to  the  utmost  the  water- 
line  upon  which  he  lies  he  rapidly  advances  the  hour  when 
he  will  not  have  a  sufficiency  of  men  to  hold  that  line.  He 
is  subject  to  a  pressure  of  numbers  and  material  double  his 
own.  He  has  not  a  power  of  recruitment  equivalent  to  one- 
half,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  his  rate  of  loss. 

If  in  such  peril  he  decides  not  to  hold  his  ground,  but  to 
retire,  two  things  confront  him. 

The  first  thing  is  the  reduction  to  a  politically  perilous 
margin  of  the  defensive  belt  of  northern  territory  lying 
between  his  front  and  the  borders  of  his  own  country — and 
this  means  not  only  the  increasing  anxiety  and  disturbance 
of  opinion  at  home  as  invasion  menaces,  but  also  the  power 
of  attacking  him  from  the  air  more  thoroughly  and  more 
frequently.  If  he  falls  back  across  the  Belgian  plain  he 
leaves  to  the  hands  of  the  Allies  points  of  departure  for 
aircraft  which  render  the  bombing  of  his  western  towns, 
particularly  of  his  industrial  group  and  of  Cologne,  no  longer 
the  very  difficult,  distant,  and  rare  enterprise  of  the  past, 
but  an  operation  capable  of  daily  achievement  whenever 
the  weather  is  possible  for  flying  at  all.  Even  as  things  now 
are,  the  distance  of  Cologne  from  the  Belgian  bases  is  slightly 
less  than  from  the  bases  in  Lorraine.  Aix,  with  its  Belgian 
junction  of  communications,  is  nearer  to  the  possible  points 
of  departure  to-day  than  from  those  of  Lorraine,  and  every 
mile  of  eastern  advance  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  over  the 
Belgian  plain  makes  that  situation  more  and  more  critical. 

The  second  thing  which  the  yielding  of  ground  does  is, 
as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  to  separate  the  German 
armies  more  and  more  into  two  groups  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Ardennes.  At  this  point  I  should  like  to 
discuss  a  topographical  feature  which  has  not  perhaps  been 
sufficiently  detailed. 

The  Ardennes,  we  may  be  told,  form  indeed  more  difficult 
country  than  the  plains  to  the  south  and  to  the  north  of 
them.  There  are  less  roads,  less  habitations,  less  railways  ; 
there  are  deep  and  difficult  ravines,  etc.  But  modern  condi- 
tions, with  the  power  modern  armies  have  of  rapidly  laying 
light  railways,  with  the  great  extensions  of  road  traffic 
tlirough  petrol  (and  so  forth)  must,  it  is  urged,  largely  modify 
this  disadvantage  with  the  Ardennes  present  to  the  enemy. 
If  he  is  thrown  back  against  this  region  from  the  edges  of 
which  he  is  now  nowhere  more  than  thirty  miles  distant, 
and  in  places  more  like  twelve,  he  loses  altogether  his  present 
main  lateral  communication  by  which,  hitherto,  his  front 
has  lived.  He  has  already  lost  it  beyond  Quesnoy  and  the 
remainder  of  it  through  Hirson.  Mezieres,  Sedan,  and 
Montmedy  would  go  also.  But  he  has  another  line  of  lateral 
communications  behind  him  and  a  first-class  railway  from 
Namur  to  Luxemburg.  Why,  then,  should  his  retirement 
to  the  line  of  the  Ardennes  handicap  him  as  much  as  we 
have  said  it  does  ? 

DIFFICULTIES    OF   COMMUNICATION 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  a  modern  great  army  depends 
for  its  supply  upon  a  network  of  communications,  not  only 
upon  its  main  line,  but  upon  tlie  feeders  from  it,  both  road 
and  rail  ;  and  that  it  is  especially  handicapped  when  its 
opponent  possesses  a  better  network  than  its  own.  Now,  in 
the  Belgian  plain  and  in  Lorraine,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  from  the  political  development  which  the  plains 
have  permitted,  there  is  such  a  network.  The  Belgian 
plain,  especially,  is  a  mass  of  railways  and  roads.  But  the 
Ardennes,  from  their  physical  conformation,  have  no  such 
advantages.  To  bring  up  constant,  regular,  and  large  sup- 
plies from  their  one  main  railway  to  the  front  across  the 
heavily  broken  country  by  roads  which  are  few,  and  which 
all  converge  on  the  very  few  bridges  of  the  deep  ravine  of 
the  Semois,  is  a  task  which  would  not  permit  the  mainten- 
ance of  very  great  bodies  of  men  upon  the  upper  Mejise 
front.  To  say  that  the  yielding  of  ground  by  the  enemy 
up  to  the  Ardennes  would  mean  two^  completely  isolated 
German  armies,  one  north  and  one  south  of  the  hills,  is, 
of  course,  an  exaggeration.  It  is  a  statement  so  exaggerated 
as  to  amount  to  a  falsehood.  But  to  say  that  the  German 
armies  would  then  be  divided  into  two*  ill-connected  groups 
is  true. 

What  one  means  is  that  if  ground  is  yielded  up  to 
and  on  to  the  Ardennes  the  group  of  German  armies  in  the 
north  will  not  be  able  to  reinforce  with  any  rapidity  the 
group  to  the  south  ;  and  vice  versa.  Supposing  the  enemy 
were  to  retire  to  the  Ardennes,  the  forces  remaining  would 


inevitably  appear  in  density  like  a  dumb-bell,  the  enemy 
would  have  one  great  mass  grouped  to  the  north,  another  in 
the  south — and  a  waist  in  between.  And  this  means,  remem- 
ber, that  attacks  to  the  north  and  south  would  alternate 
under  conditions  obviously  favourable  to  the  Allies. 

The  enemy  knows  all  that  just  as  well  as  we  do,  and  he 
has  decided,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  suffer  in  men  rather 
than  in  ground.  So  be  it.  Either  form  of  sacrifice  ultimately 
means  a  strain  which  will  ultimately  break  him. 

Nor  can  he  permanently  stand  anywhere.  There  is  no 
line,  if  recent  events  are  any  guide,  which  he  can  regard  as 
*'a  wall"  upon  which  to  hold  and  from  which  to  negotiate. 
In  other  words,  he  is  not  able  to  guarantee  his  own  soil  from 
ultimate  invasion. 

If  one  desires  a  proof  of  that  one  cannot  do  better  than 
look  at  the  map  in  the  region  of  Valenciennes.  What  has 
happened  here  in  the  course  of  the  last  week  ?  North  of 
Valenciennes  runs  the  water-line  of  the  canal  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  along  that  water-line  the  enemy  stands  all  the  way 
from  Valenciennes  itself  to  the  region  of  Tournai  and  so  up 
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the  front  by  Avelghen.  He  holds  many  places  in  front  of 
the  water-line,  but  has  nowhere  allowed  a  permanent  bridge- 
head to  be  formed  across  that  water-line  by  the  Allies,  as 
yet. 

South  of  Valenciennes  comes  a  gap  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  big  obstacle  formed  by  the  forest  of  Mormal,  which 
obstacle  has  played  a  continuous  part  in  all  the  wars  of  this 
region.  It  was  the  occupation  of  the  forest,  for  instance, 
by  the  Austrians  in  1793  which  made  possible  the  investment 
of  Maubeuge  upon  the  fate  of  which  the  French  Revolution 
turned. 

Now,  in  this  gap — ^vital  to  the  enemy — there  are  three 
parallel  water-lines  barring  advance  and  forbidding  the 
turning  of  the  last  great  obstacle,  the  Forest  of  Mormal, 
and  with  it  the  turning  of  the  Scheldt — lines  like  three  ditches 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  British  progress  along  the 
edge  of  the  great  wood  they  must  pass  and  turn.  These 
three  rivers  are  the  Selle,  the  Ecaillon,  and  the  Rhonelle. 
The  enemy  had  very  strongly  organised  positions  dependent 
upon  the  water-line  of  the  Selle,  and  the  British  had,  after 
heavy  fighting,  secured  the  apparently  precarious  bridge- 
heads of  Haussy  and  Haspres.  They  next  delivered  a  blow 
which  reached  the  Ecaillon.  The  Ecaillon  obstacle  is 
naturally  stronger  than  that  of  the  Selle.  There  is  at  least 
as  much  water,  and  the  heights  beyond  are  sharper.  Yet 
the  Ecaillon  went,  in  spite  of  most  vigorous  efforts  to  retain 
it.  When  it  went,  the  railways  supplying  Valenciennes 
from  .the  south  went  too.  Then,  with  yet  another  blow, 
the  British  reached  the  Rhonelle  ;  and  the  last  dispatches, 
from  which  I  write,  show  that  across  this  stream  also  bridge- 
heads have  been  established.  Here  was  the  vital  sector  for 
the  enemy,  very  much  resembling  that  one  in  front  of  Cambrai, 
where  a  month  ago  he  had  to  put  in  all  the  strength  he  could 
to  prevent  a  rupture  between  two  main  water-lines.  We 
know  that  he  failed  to  hold  that  first  gap,  and  now  we  see 
he  cannot  hold  the  second.  He  would  if  he  could.  It  is 
not  a  voluntary  retirement.  It  is  a  forcing  back  under 
pressure  which  continues  day  by  day  ;  it  is  an  involuntary 
yielding  which  has  cost,  already,  9,000  men  and  150  guns 
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The  Definition  of  Victory :    By  Hilaire  Belloc 


Now  that  the  siege  war  is  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion   which    all   siege   wars   reach — that   is,    an 
unexpectedly  rapid  collapse — men  in  the  coun- 
tries   which    have    succeeded    are    discussing 
hastily  what  they  intend  by  victory. 
I  say  "hastily"  because,  in  spite  of  perpetual  repetition, 
and  in  spite  of  the  obvious  character  of  the  truths  repeated, 
opinion  did  not  grasp  till  quite  the  last  few  days  either  the 
nature  -or  the  inevitability  of  the  Allies'  military  success. 

Therefore  it  was  that  a  false  feeling  of  "  stale-mate  "  coloured 
all  that  was  said.  Therefore  it  was  that  men  envisaged  seme 
compromise  with  an  enemy  who  (they  thought)  would  be  still 
strong  at  the  close  of  the  military  operations.  Therefore  it 
is  that  to-day,  when  the  military  truth  is  apparent— I  mean 
the  truth  that  all  the  material  strength  of  a  people  consists 
in  its  army,  and  nothing  but  the  army,  and  that  when  the 
army  is  dissolved  all  the  rest  of  the  national  forces  lie  at 
your  mercy — men  have  hurriedly  to  revise  their  former 
erroneous  attitude  ;  they  discover  unexpectedly  and  with 
something  of  a  shock  what  it  is  to  have  succeeded,  and  begin 
to  revise  their  judgments. 

From  the  very  outset  of  hostilities  the  main  characteristic 
of  this  enormous  problem  on  its  purely  military  side  has 
been  the  calculation  of  numbers  in  men  and  in  material. 
We  have  in  this  paper  perpetually  presented — especially 
throughout  those  long  and  difficult  months  when,  through 
their  tedium  of  war,  men  had  come  to  doubt  even  the  Simplest 
and  most  fundamental  military  truths^the  main  conditions 
underlying  all  calculation.  , 

THE   ENEMY'S   INITIAL    ADVANTAGES 

So  far  as  the  original  belligerents  were  concerned,  the 
Central  Empires  under  the  Government  of  Prussia  and  in 
her  train  were  overwhelmingly  superior  in  men  and  still 
more  superior  in  material  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  was 
for  that  very  reason,  and  in  consciousness  of  such  superiority 
that  Prussia  deliberately  designed  and  forced  on  this  war, 
refusing  all  arbitration  and  choosing  her  own  moment  and 
her  own  iniquitous  direction  through  Belgium. 

As  we  all  know,  that  immense  superiority  was  parried, 
though  no  more  than  parried,  in  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne  ; 
the  enemy  was  held  in  the  West,  where  his  principal  opponents 
were  thus  given  time  to  prepare. 

The  tide  in  numbers  turned  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
of  1915  through  the  great  effort  England  made  to  develop 
a  vast  new  army  and  through  the  accession  of  Italy.  In 
material  the  progress  was  necessarily  slower.  Early  igi6 
began  to  see  something  of  equality  in  material,  though  this 
was  heavily  handicapped  by  maritime  communications  and 
by  the  fact  that  all  available  coal  for  the  Allies  lay  in  one 
island  area. 

But  this  gradual  recovery  in  material  upon  the  Allied 
side  suffered  from  a  geographical  accident  which  nothing 
could  repair.  The  Russian  Empire — one  full  half  of  the 
Allied  strength  in  men — was  not  industrialised  ;  was  in  the 
main  dependent  upon  the  West  for  its  supply  of  armament, 
and  was  so  cut  off  from  the  West  that  only  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  through  two  ports,  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
front  and  blocked  in  winter,  could  material  reach  the  Russian 
front.  Consequently  the  Russian  armies  failed  from  lack  of 
material.  Their  numerical  value  in  men  was  more  than 
counteracted  by  their  penury  in  aircraft,  in  transport,  in 
heavy  artillery,  in  munitionment,  and  even  in  rifles.  As  a 
result,  the  Central  Empires  on  the  Eastern  front  took  vast 
quantities  of  prisoners,  inflicted  losses  out  of  proportion  to 
their  own,  and  reduced  Russia  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
That  peril  might,  under  other  political  guidance,  have  been 
averted  ;  as  it  was,  it  brought  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
State.  From  the  early  summer  of  1917  Russia  was  no 
more. 

Thenceforward  the  race  in  numbers  had  to  start  afresh. 
The  Central  Empires  were  once  more  in  preponderance,  the 
advent  of  the  United  States,  with  its  huge  potential  resources, 
could  not  be  felt  for  very  many  months,  and  there  was  time 
for  Prussia  and  her  dependents  to  renew^the  stroke  of  1914, 
since  Prussia  and  her  dependents  were  once  more  in  a  great 
superiority  of  men  and  of  material. 

That  superiority  was  used  in  the  following  fashion  :  great 
numbers  of  men  were  spared  from  the  fighting  fronts,  were 
given  a  special  training,  and  produced  a  new  tactical  method. 
That  method  was  launched  first  at  Caporetto  in  the  autumn 
of  1917,   and  then  against  the  French  and  British  armies 


during  the  tremendous  attacks  of  this  spring.  Once  more, 
as  in  1914,  the  peril  was  parried  ;  but  this  time  the  counter- 
blow came  much  more  swiftly  :  this  time  the  wearing  down 
of  the  enemy  numbers  and"  the  acquirement  of  superiority 
by  ourselves  was  a  rapid  process ;  and  this  for  three 
reasons  : 

1.  Firstly,  the  enemy  had  exhausted  himself  by  his 
tremendous  losses  against  the  French  and  English  during 
his  great  drives.  These  losses  were  always  duly  accounted 
for  by  those  who  had  the  habit  of  calculation  in  military 
affairs.  Unfortunately,  public  opinion,  disappointed  and 
fatigued  by  so  many  years  of  apparently  unsuccessful  war, 
doubted  those  calculations,  and  continued  to  believe  the 
enemy  stronger  than  he  was. 

2.  Secondly,  the  enemy  by^his  very  advances  had  come 
to  present  dangerous  flanks,  notably  at  Soissons  and  at 
Amiens,  where  counter-blows  would  affect  him  profoundly. 

3.  Thirdly,  the  Americans  arriving  in  their  great  numbers 
relieved  the  strain  progressively.  It  is  true  that  the  effect 
was  only  indirect  at  first  ;  it  was  none  the  less  fundamental. 
It  enabled  so-called  "quiet  sectors"  to  b/e  taken  over  by 
the  Americans.  It  permitted  the  presence  of  increasingly 
numerous  American  divisions  and  lesser  units  in  among 
the  French  and  British  forces,  and  it  compelled  the  enemy 
to  mass  (and  lose  in  proportion)  on  vital  points  where,  against 
a  lesser  effort  (supposing  the  Americans  had  not  been  present) 
he  would  not  have  had  to  use  such  great  numbers  of  men. 

THE  TURN   OF  THE   TIDE 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  enemy  numbers  began  to  dimin- 
ish with  startling  rapidity.  Counting  in  divisions,  tkeir 
force  still  seemed  very  great.  They  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  counter-offensive — that  is,  in  the  middle  of  last  July — 
205  divisions  in  the  Western  field  ;  but  we  have  since  found 
that  these  divisions  were  already  far  below  their  full  estab- 
lishment. Even  so,  divisions  had  to  be  broken  up  at  the 
rate  of  two  every  week — 25  in  three  months — to-day  more 
than  30  have  gone  ;  and  even  of  these  remaining  the  strength 
is  lessening.  In  this  last  fight  it  has  appeared  that 
some  of  the  most  reliable  and  important  enemy  divisions 
are  no  more  than  skeletons. 

In  prisoners  alone  a  third  of  a  million  were  lest  between 
July  and  October  ;  that  is  a  leakage  in  men  by  capture 
alone  at  the  rate  of  more  than  ico,cgo  a  month.  In  guns 
a  fourth  of  the  total  enemy  material  was  actually  captured 
in  the  same  period,  and  scmethjng  like  a  third  of  what  they 
had  on  the  Western  front  was  put  out  of  use  by  capture  and 
wear  combined.  Meanwhile,  the  rate  of  munitionment  also 
declined  ;  how  rapidly  we  do  not  know,  but  vast  quantities 
of -material  were  captured  during  the  Allied  advance,  and 
it  appears  that  the  supply  of  shell  from  the  factories  within 
the  Central  Empires  is  now  also  decreasing. 

Now,  in  such  a  situation  the  armies  of  the  enemy  cannot 
hold.  The  exact- length  of  time  which  it  may  take  before 
their  dissolution  forbids  them  to  maintain  an  unbroken 
line  no  one  can  tell.  But  the  result  is  certain ;  and 
not  only  is  certain,  but  is  certainly  near.  When  armies 
reach  that  state  a  hundred  novel  factors  ccme  in, 
political  and  military,  to  hasten  the  end.  There  is  some 
considerable  measure  of  political  dissolution  already  at  work 
within  the  enemy  countries,  and  throughout  the  enemy 
armies  the  paral^'^irg  conviction  that  defeat  is  not  only 
inevitable  but  proximate. 

In  such  a  situation  it  is  necessarily  the  object  of  the  enemy 
to  save  all  fie  can  from  the  ruin.  His  hope  of  arriving  at  a  • 
maximum  of  salvage  is  based  upon  discussion,  Hegotiation, 
the  atmosphere  of  peace  talk,  and  the  remains  of  that  false 
idea  long  current  among  civilians  that  somehow  or  other 
his  armies  would  always  continue  to  be  strong. 

Upon  our  side  the  right  policy  is  equally  obvious.  It  is 
for  the  Allies  to  concentrate  upon  complete  victory  ;  because 
complete  victory  is  now  manifestly  theirs  for  the  waiting. 

MILITARY    AND   POLITICAL   OBJECTS 

But  there  is  some  danger  lest  the  definition  of  complete 
victory  be  missed,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  analyse  into  its 
great  main  elements  the  situation  which  confronts  us.  Only 
by  so  doing,  and  by  getting  our  minds  quite  clear  upon 
our  aims,  shall  we  either  achieve  an  immediate  strong  peace 
or  make  it  enduring. 

The  first  great  principle  to  retain  in  all  such  affairs  is  the 
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principle  that  ivars  are  fought  not  ultimately  for  military, 
but  for  political  objects: 

The  whole  of  military  effort  is  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  tliat  end  is  a  civihan  end.  It  is  true  to  say  that  the 
difference  between  the  very  great  soldiers  in  history  and  the 
lesser  ones — or,  again,  the  difference  between  the  greatest 
period  of  a  great  soldier's  career  and  its  lesser,  and  often 
disastrous,  sequel — is  the  difference  between  a  man  who 
understands  that  arms  are  subordinate  to  the  general  life  of 
the  ,State  and  a  man  who  does  not  understand,  or  forgets, 
that  truth. 

Well,  then,  what  was  the  political  object  of  the  Allies 
when  they  accepted  the  Prussian  challenge  ? 

It  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  object  of  your  private 
citizen  when  he  accepts  the  challenge  of  a  murderer  or  of 
a  robber. 

The  Allies  accepted  the  challenge  because-  they  had  no 
choice  save  to  accept  it.  A  Power  for  the  moment  stronger 
than  themselves  had  determined  to  make  itself  stronger 
still,  to  m-.ike  itself  completely  master  ;  it  was  no  longer 
content  to  be  merely  the  strongest  State  in  Europe.  It 
proposed  to  govern.  Prussia,  with  her  ring  of  allies  and 
dependents  controlling  immediately  on  the  declaration  of 
war  120  ipilHon  of  highly  organised  population,  and  a  few 
months  later  150  million,  then  a  little  later  again  160  million, 
challeiTged  the  civilisation  of  the  West,  well  knowing  that 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  Russian  Empire  would  not 
permanently  affect  her  plans.  In  one  phrase,  which  has 
been  thought  rhetorical,  but  which  is  perfectly  true,  France 
and  England  fought  for  their  lives. 

FUTURE  SAFEGUARDS 

Now,  when  you  fight  for  your  life  against  a  man  that  would 
destroy  you,  your  object  is  not  merely  to  prevent  your 
destruction,  and  then,  having  thrown  him  off,  to  stand 
opposed  to  him  during  some  uncertain  period  of  repose. 
Your  object  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  outrage. 
The  less  tolerable,  the  more  inhuman,  the  more  treacherous 
your  opponent's  means,  the  more  violent  his  objects,  the 
more  is  it  your  purpose  not — most  emphatically  not — to 
defend  yourself,  but  to  render  him  incapable  of  any  such 
further  action,  to  produce  a  relation  between  yourself  and 
him  such  that  he  certainly  shall  be  impotent  for  such  deeds 
in  the  future  ;  and  by  his  example  to  destroy  the  inclina- 
tion towards  such  deeds  in  general. 

Our  political  object  may  therefore  be  thus  defined  :  the 
reduction  of  the  aggressor  to  a  condition  such  that  renewed 
aggression  on  his  part  is  impossible,  and,  by  the  example 
made  of  him,  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  peril  of  such  aggression. 

That  is  the  problem.  The  solution  of  that  problem  con- 
notes two  very  distinct  branches  of  functions,  and  it  is  the 
neglect  of  one  or  the  other  which  leads  to  insufficiency  in 
our  judgment  to-day.  The  first  branch  is  the  present,  what 
the  mechanicians  call  the  static,  reduction  of  our  opponents  ; 
the  second  branch  is  the  continuous  or  dynamic  reduction  of 
his  evil  power.  Those  who  are  content  with  the  immediate 
impotence  of  the  aggressor  have  done  nothing.  Those  who 
forget  the  importance  of  his  immediate  impotence  and  rely 
only  upon  ultimate  effect  have  done  something  indeed,  but 
have  done  it  imperfectly  and  have  left  themselves  in  peril. 

It  is  the  universal  experience  of  mankind  that  when  you 
set  out  to  eliminate  some  crime  you  must  both  act  so  as  to 
make  the  crime  immediately  ceascand  to  render  the  criminal 
impotent,  and  also  act  so  as  to  create  a  state  of  mitid  in  him 
and  in  others  in  which  the  renewal  of  the  crime  shall  be  far 
more  difficult  or  impossible  ;  and  this  experience  we  sum  up 
in  the  simple  phrase  "the  necessity  for  punishment." 

Punishment  is  not  merely  deterrent,  it  is  also  expiatory. 
It  is  not  only  expiatory,  it  is  also  convertive.  Its  intention 
is  (i)  to  impede  by  example  the  repetition  of,  the  crime, 
(2)  to  cause  the  criminal,  through  his  own  interest  and  person, 
to  make  redress  for  the  crime— that  is,  to  make  him  feel  in 
himself  what  he  has  made  others  feel,  to  make  him  realise 
his  guilt — and  (3)  by  such  action  to  change  not  only  his 
mind,  but  the  relation  which  we  bear  towards  him  and  he 
to  us. 

.;     DESTRUCTION   OF  THE   PRUSSIAN   SYSTEM 

We  have,  then,  to  consider  what  that  is  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  which  we  have  suffered,  and  what  punishment  it  is 
whiedi  will  fulfil  all  these  conditions  in  his  regard.  Until  we 
are  dear  upon  these  two  points  we  do  not  know  our  principal 
political  object,  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  define  our  com- 
plete victory — that  is,  how  to  use  the  complete  military 
success. 

The  aggressor  whom  it  is  our  business  to  destroy  is  that 


system — for  it  is  not  a  nation — called  Prussia;  in  lesser  degree 
we  must  weaken,  because  they  have  voluntarily  and  even 
enthusiastically  put  themselves  at  the  service  of  Prussia, 
such  of  the  various  German  tribes  as  have  accepted  Prussian 
ideals  and  the  Prussian  rule  ;  in  a  lesser  degree  again,  the 
Allies  of  the  Prussianised  German  P2mpire. 

Prussia,  however,  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  affair.  Were 
we  denied  the  power— which  happily  we  are  not — to  act 
upon  any  other  of  the  factors  opposing  our  civilisation,  we 
should  have  accomplished  the  greater  part  of  our  task  if 
we  were  to  dissolve  the  system  of  Prussia. 

Now  that  system  is  not  only  purely  military,  but  has  a 
strong  military  tradition  (by  which  it  lives)  of  immediate 
success  as  a  necessity  of  its  life.  The  Prussian  idea  is  that 
of  a  single  dynasty,  the  Hohenzollern,  surrounded  by  a  small 
group  of  large  landowners  and  servants,  ultimately  origi- 
nating in  one  of  the  outer,  less  fertile,  and  less  creative 
provinces  of  Europe,  strengthening  itself  by  submitting  to 
an  exact  discipline  those  whom  it  dragged  under  its  rule, 
and  persuaded  that  military  power,  no  matter  how  acquired, 
and  no  matter  hdw  exercised,  was  the  essential  of  the  State. 
The  doctrine  was  grossly  eri-oneous  for  it  forgot  chivalry  and 
humour,  and,  indeed,  all  the  stuff  of  life.  It  was  the  very 
negation  of  the  military  tradition  in  civilised  Europe.  It 
had  no  idea  of  ^lory,  for  instance,  nor  of  fruitful  rule.  No 
Prussian  conquest  has  ever  attracted  the  conquered.  For 
the  same  reason  it  has  been  incapable  of  any  creative  effort 
in  the  arts. 

It  is  to  all  *this  emptiness  of  soul  that  one  must  ascribe 
the  strange  phenomenon  of  necessary  success :  the  strange 
fact  that  Prussia  cannot  exist  save  in  an  atmosphere  of 
victory. 

Never  has  Prussia  lost  a  decisive  battle  or  campaign 
without  complete  collapse.  There  is  a  legend,  naturall}' 
flattering  to  the  Prussians,  propagated  in  this  country  by 
Carlyle,  that  Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  the  next  century 
the  group  of  men  who  worked  after  Jena,  knew  how  to  turn 
defeat  into  victory.  It  is  a  myth.  Frederick  the  Great, 
defeated,  was  lost  save  for  quarrels  between  his  much  more 
powerful  neighbours.  After  Jena,  Prussia  completely  sub- 
mitted— -submitted  in  a  fashion  more  abject  than  any  other 
State — to  the  French.  She  did  not  react  until  Napoleon's 
army  had  been  destroyed  in  Russia,  and  even  then  she 
hesitated  with  absurd  timidity  before  deciding  to  abandon 
her  new  and  recent  master. 

It  is  a  lesson  of  history  which  will  prove  very  hard  for  us 
to  learn  because  it  has  been  universally  opposed  for  three 
generations  in  our  academies ;  but  it  is  true.  Germans, 
as  a  whole,  are  not  tenacious,  and  in  particular  Prussia 
defeated  suffers  the  moral  consequence  of  defeat  more  than 
any  other  military  organism  we  know. 

The  converse  truth  is  that  Prussia  must  suffer  obvious  and 
emphasised  defeat  before  she  accepts  its  moral  consequence 
and  breaks  down. 

SEVEN   CARDINAL   POINTS 

Let  us,  therefore,  set  down  this  as  the  first  agreed  point 
in    our  list   of  the   things   that   constitute   a  true   victory. 

1.  Prussia  must  suffer  full  military  defeat.  ' 
Complete  military  defeat  means  the  undoing  of  the  armed 

machine  whereby  your  enemy  can  make  war.  It  matters 
nothing  whether  you  surround  him  and  force  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms  in  that  way — Sedan,  for  example — or  whether 
you  obtain  his  arms  by  his  voluntary  surrender  in  the  face 
of  a  hopeless  situation,  political  or  military — Bulgaria,  for 
instance,  the  other  day.  Complete  defeat  involves  complete 
disarmament.  If  you  have  not  disarmed  Prussia  you  have 
not  defeated  her.  If  you  leave  a  Prussian  army  in  being, 
you  have  not  impressed  upon  the  Prussian  mind  the  sense  of 
absolute  defeat,  nor  made  an  example  and  a  spectacle  of 
Prussia  to  those  who  only  served  her  because  they  believed 
in  her  invincibility. 

2.  The  converse  side  to  this.  By  so  much  as  it  is  Prussia 
which  is  the  core  of  our  attack,  the  political  target  of  the 
whole  war,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  we  are  throwing 
down,  by  so  much  must  we  vary  in  the  degree  of  our  dealings 
with  those  attached  in  varying  degree  to  the  Prussian  cause. 
Those  most  nearty  attached  have  been,  of  course,  a  majority 
of  the  various  German  peoples,  more  or  less  voluntarily 
subjected  to  Prussian  rule,  and  organised  under  the  Prussian 
system.  Such  organisation  has  called  itself  for  over  forty 
years  the  German  Empire,  a  thing  modern,  and  let  us  hope 
ephemeral  ;  long  mechanical,  inorganic,  and  therefore 
inhuman. 

These  States  have  been  as  guilty,  in  actual  practice,  as 
the  master  State  which  gathered  them  together.  It  is  true 
they  drew  their  guilt  from  Prussia ;    it  is  true  that  the  evil 
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spirit  which  inhabited  them  and  made  them  guilty  of  treach- 
ery and  abominable  cruelty  and  organised  theft  and  enslave- 
ment was  the  atheistic  spirit  of  Prussia.  But  they  volun- 
tarily accepted  and  followed  that  spirit,  and  they  must  bear 
the  consequences  of  such  a  crime.  They  must  pav  ;  and 
they  must  suffer  the  indignity  of  foreign  garrisons  (a  point 
to  "be  discussed  further)  in  order  to  guarantee  payment. 
They  m'lst  be  fined  in  their  quota  for  the  reparation  of 
damage  as  much  as  Prussia  must  be.  But  politically  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Allies  should,  as  they  are  bound  to 
do  with  the  Hohenzollern  system  called  Prussia,  proceed 
to  execution. 

RESPECT   FOR    NATIONAL   TRADITIONS 

Politically  it  is  a  necessity  to  the  Alliance  and  civilisation 
in  general  that  the  Hohenzollerns  should  cease,  and  that 
Prussia  be  reduced  to  the  little  territory  upon  which  it  arose, 
disgorge  all  her  Polish  provinces  and  all  her  artificial  acquire- 
ments in  Western  Germany,  and  should  cease  to  be  a  great 
Power.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  interference  with  the 
genuinely  national  traditions  of  the  various  German  peoples.^ 
Upon  the  contrary,  there  is  a  political  necessity  as  well  as 
a  political  duty  of  respecting  those  traditions.  Bavaria,  for 
instance,  is  a  nation  ;  the  port  of  Hamburg  has  its  traditions, 
though  not  of  a  nation,  at  any  rate  of  an  organised  and 
settled  community.  Even  Saxony,  though  modern,  is  a 
true  political  unit.  There  is  no  purpose  in  exasperating  any 
tradition  of  nationality  in  the  renewed  Europe  on  which  our 
great  hope  of  the  future  is  based.  Upon  the  contrary,  our 
effort  is  to  safeguard  nationality — and  we  must  remember 
that  in  our  own  domestic  problems  here  at  home  as  much 
as  elsewhere  in  Europe.  That  nation  will  be  strongest  and 
happiest  in  the  near  future  which  least  pretends  to  govern 
other  Europeans  or  to  hyld  foreign  territory.  There  is  here 
a  passing  of  ideals,  something  like  the  passing  of  dynastic 
ideals  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  cling  to 
dead  ideals  no  longer  corresponding  to  the  actual  world  is 
to  bury  oneself. 

We  have  a  further  motive  in  fostering  the  nationahsation 
of  the  Germanics  in  that  from  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history  the  populations  speaking  the  various  German  dialects 
(Swiss  and  Frisian,  Germans  of  the  middle  Danube  as  well  as 
of  the  upper  Danube,  Germans  outside  this  novel  experiment 
of  a  Prussian  Empire)  have  always  tended  to  exist  as  a  number 
of  separate  States.  The  idea  of  a  great  United  State  slowly 
growing  up  round  a  national  crown  or  centre  is  an  idea  alien 
to  the  German.  It  belongs  to  civilisation  ;  it  is  a  Latin 
idea.  The  Germans  have  tried  to  copy  it  once  or  twice  in 
history,  and  have  failed.  This  is  only  their  last  failure. 
Leave  them  to  themselves,  and  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
another  such  experiment  for  a  very  long  time  to  come. 

3.  But  when  one  says  that  we  can  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, it  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  necessary  imme- 
diate consequence  of  our  victory  should  be  foregone,  and  the 
Srst  of  these  is  occupation  for  the  purpose  of  reparation. 
The  third  point,  therefore,  in  the  conditions  of  a  true  and 
fruitful  victory  conducive  to  peace — a  point  without  which 
you  would  have  neither  victory  nor  peace — is  the  garrisoning 
of  enemy  territory  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  and  compeUing 
reparation.  There  is  no  other  way  of  subjecting  the  enemy 
to  this  duty,  and  it  is  not  only  the  necessary,  but  also  a  most 
practicable  and  efficient  way.  The  German  people  have 
their  choice  between  such  occupation,  which,  though  vastly 
humiliating  and  onerous,  is  not  destructive,  and  actual 
invasion  ;  they  can  choose.  We  shall  find  that  they  will 
choose  occupation,  garrisoning,  and  its  consequences. 

Let  us  set  that  down,  therefore,  for  our  third  point.  If 
the  Allies  do  not  hold  in  pawn  (to  use  a  phrase  which  the 
enemy  has  taught  us),  such  territories  as  best  suit  their 
purpose,  they  will  not  obtain  reparation.  Therefore  they 
must  occupy  and  garrison.  The  most  valuable  territories 
and  those  of  most  importance  lie  close  to  our  hand  :  the 
coal  and  the  iron  of  Westphalia  and  the  Saar,  and  the  towns 
and  bridges  of  the  Rhine. 

REPARATION   BY    LABOUR 

4.  The  fourth  point  is  attached  to  this  third,  which  is 
the  peint  of  economic  reparation.  It  is  a  little  astonishing 
how  so  simple  and  material  a  point  is  lost  in  discussion. 
When  people  discuss  it,  as  some  do,  arguing  for  and  against, 
it  always  sounds  to  me  a  little  like  an  argument  about  petty 
domestic  matters  when  there  is  mortal  sickness  in  the  house. 
The  outstanding  economic  facts  of  this  war  so  far  as  the 
Allies  are  concerned,  and  connected  with  the  enemy's  respon- 
sibility, are  the  destruction  of  British  mercantile  shipping, 
and  of  the  French  and  Belgian  towns,  villages,  and  farms. 


Quite  apart  from  what  can  be  regarded  as  the  necessary 
expense  of  war,  quite  apart  from  the  inevitable  wastage 
which  it  involves,  quite  apart  from  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture in  economically  useless  production  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  war,  there  is  the  obvious  and  simple  trvith  before 
YOU  that  Prussia  and  her  allies,  the  authors  of  this  war,  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  damage  it  has  caused  as  a  whole, 
and  that  a  particular  policy  hitherto  imknown  in  civilised 
war  has  caused  the  particular  loss  of  British  tonnage,  and 
of  French  and  Belgian  buildings  and  agricultural  land. 

That  can  be  made  good.  It  is  not  a  question  of  money  ; 
it  is  a  question  of  labour.  What  you  really  do  when  you 
exact  reparation  from  an  enemy  is  not  to  get  money  out 
of  him,  nor  even  a  promise  to  pay  upon  paper.  That  is 
only  the  external  form  or  medium  which  masks  the  economic 
reality.  The  economic  reality  is  that  you  get  from  him 
services,  and  goods  which  are  the  product  of  services  ;  that 
you  make  him  hand  over  those  goods  and  services  to  you 
instead  of  keeping  tViem  for  himself.  The  amount  you  can 
get  is  a  function  of  two  factors  :  the  productive  capacity 
available  (coupled  with  the  material  at  disposal)  and  the 
time  over  which  you  extend  the  operation.  When  people 
say  such  and  such  a  country  "cannot  pay  more  1,han  so 
much,"  they  are  talking  nonsense,  unless  they  mean  that 
in  practice  the  operation  cannot  be  expected  to  last  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  years.  We  shall  all  be  very  much 
poorer  after  the  war  ;  that  is  inevitable.  All  the  belligerent 
nations  have  wasted  capital  wholesale.  There  is  a  theory, 
indeed,  that  the  energ}'  exercised  in  production  will  increase 
after  the  war.  Time  will  show  whether  that  theory  is  true. 
Personally,  I  should  imagine  that  so  terrible  a  strain  would 
involve  the  reaction  of  fatigue.  But,  anyhow,  we  have 
wasted  wealth,  and  we  cannot  rapidly  recover  it.  In  other 
words,  we  must  remain  subject  to  very  high  taxation  or 
levies,  or  both  combined — alternative  domestic  policies  which 
I  have  discussed  elsewhere,  but  which  are  not  at  the  moment 
suitable  to  these  pages.  But  some  part  at  least  of  the  expense, 
notably  the  wanton  damage,  can  be  and  must  be  recovered. 
The  amount  obtainable  is  simply  a  question  of  the  length 
of  time  during  which  we  may  think  it  practicable  to  enforce 
our  claim  upon  the  enemy's  energies. 

MORAL   REPARATION 

5.  Apart  from  the  material  reparation,  there  is  a  moral 
reparation  which,  if  it  is  not  exacted  will  deny  victory  and 
will  deny  peace.  This  Prussian  war  has  been  stained  with 
particular  crimes  of  a  sort  unknown  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Things  as  bad  have  been  done  in  the  anarchy  of 
passion  ;  things  as  bad  never  have  been  done  before  by 
calculation  and  method  or  continued  systematically  for 
years.  Pirates,  outlaws  from  human  society,  have  massacred 
civilians  upon  mercantile  ships  time  and  again,  and  savages 
have  rrturdered  even  the  women  and  children  falling  into 
their  hands,  and  troops  taking  a  city  by  assault  have  through- 
out history  done  abominable  things.  But  in  this  war  alone 
of  all  wars  of  which  we  have  record — it  is  a  strong  thing  to 
say,  but  a  perfectly  true  one — there  has  appeared  an  element 
of  calculation  in  villainy  hitherto  absent. 

If  we  allow  that  to  go  unpunished,  the  whole  standard  of 
Europe  declines.  It  is  a  highly  practical  point.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  satisfaction  of  indignation,  thoujgh 
the  satisfaction  of  indignation  is  a  very  honest  and  moral 
thing.  It  is  a  point  as  practical  as  the  point  of  material 
reparation. 

Some  months  ago  I  visited  the  house  of  a  prominent  French 
public  man,  and  I  heard  of  (though  I  did  not  see,  for  they 
were  behind  the  enemy  lines  at  the  time)  the  tombs  of  the 
family.  This  house  had .  been  completely,  wrecked  by  long- 
range  enemy  fire,  directed  specially  against  it.  Shell-holes 
round  it  were  more  enormous  than  the  chance  shots  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  a  piece  of  deliberate  destruction 
undertaken  by  the  enemy  without  any  military  object  what- 
soever. It  lay  far  behind  the  line.  There  was  no  observa- 
tion from  it.  It  was  the  calculated  brutality  which  did  the 
thing.  As  for  the  tombs  of  the  family  in  the  church  where 
those  members  had  been  buried  for  generations,  the  crypt 
dedicated  to  them  had  been  deliberately  allocated  to  use  of 
latrines  for  the  local  German  force. 

Now,  this  sort  of  thing  has  happened  upon  an  immense 
scale.  The  Germans;  under  Pnissian  leadership,  have  done 
this  sort  of  thing  everywhere.  They  have  not  only  destroyed 
and  befouled,  they  have  stolen  enormously.  There  has 
been  loot  in  nearly  all  wars,  but  never  loot  upon  this  scale 
or  with  this  cold  calculation.  It  is  a  thing  so  different  in 
degree  that  it  has  come  to  differ  in  character  from  anything 
of  the  past.  The  French  armies,  for  instance,  took  from 
Spain  and  from  Italy  many  works  of  art,  most  of  which  the 
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French  were  compelled  to  restore  after  their  defeats  in  1814 
and  1815.  The  British  and  French  looted  the  Chinese  palaces. 
It  would  be  a  stupid  piece  of  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  the 
armies  of  civilised  nations  have  not  been  guilty  in  this  respect 
in  almost  every  war  ;  but  the  German  loot  has  been  universal 
as  well  as  calculated.  Everything  that  could  be  stolen  has 
been  stolen.     It  is  a  thing  wholl}  novel  in  Europe. 

Theft,  however  abominable,  is  nothing  compared  with 
murder,  and  murder  in  general,  the  murder  of  our  women 
upon  the  Leinster,  for  instance,  to  quote  but  one  of  a  thousand 
crimes,  even  that  is  not  morally  so  detestable  as  the  cold- 
blooded and  calculated  murder  of  an  individual.  Cold- 
blooded and  calculated  murders  of  individuals  have  been 
committed  by  the  thousand.  Even  a  short  list  of  the  worst 
cases  when  you  see  it  set  out  in  records  (which,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  have  been  carefully  preserved)  looks  interminable. 

I  will  give  three  instances  out  of  these  thousands. 

Immediately  after  their  invasion  of  Belgium,  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  point  where  they  crossed  the  Meuse,  a  Prussian 
officer  ordered  the  murder  of  a  man  and  his  son  in  a  sub- 
stantial house  near  the  river.  The  wife  and  the  daughters 
of  the  man  looked  out  of  the  window  in  the  morning  after 
the  invasion,  and  saw  the  husband  and  the  brother  lying 
dead  against  the  wall  of  their  yard.  These  men  had  offered 
no  opposition.  Their  murder  was  an  act  deliberately  under- 
taken to  strike  terror,  and  even  had  they  offered  opposition 
they  would  have  been  wholly  within  their  rights,  as  the 
territory  was  neutral.  I  have  heard  it  not  from  the  lips  of 
the  women  herself,  but  from  a  witness  who  spoke  with  that 
woman  at  great  length,  and  heard  the  whole  matter  in  detail. 

At  Senhs  a  Prussian  officer  took  the  aged  Mayor  of  the 
town  and  killed  him  in  cold  blood  in  order  to  strike  terror 
at  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  when  the  enemy  thought  their 
victory  inevitable.  He  had  no  excuse.  It  was  done  in 
order  to  make  the  other  authorities  of  the  neighbourhood 
submissive  ;  it  was  done  in  order  to  rule  by  terror.  At 
Guebervillers,  a  number  of  men  and  boys  were  taken  as 
hostages  by  the  local  officer  as  he  marched  through  (we 
have  his  name,  as  we  have  the  names  of  the  other  criminals). 
The  officer  sat  down  at  a  table  in  a  field,  poured  himself  out 
some  champagne  which  he  had  stolen,  and  said :  "  When 
I  raise  my  glass  that  will  be  the  signal  for  shooting  these 
men."  He  lifted  his  glass,  and  as  he  drank  they  were  mur- 
dered.    One  of  them  quite  a  little  boy,  I  believe. 

There  are  three  instances,  and  one  could  fill  a  large  book 
with  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Now,  if  these  things  go  unpunished,  European  civilisation 
is  irrecoverably  lost.  It  will  bleed  to  death.  They  will  be 
repeated  in  future  wars,  and  what  you  may  call  the  moral 
conventions  of  Christendom  will  fall  to  dust.  Therefore,  it 
is  an  essential  point  which  I  make  the  fifth  point  of  this  list 
that  the  criminals  should  be  handed  over,  duly  tried,  and 
punished  according  to  their  crimes,  in  such  number  and  in 
such  instances  as  the  authorities  of  civilisation  may  determine. 

There  is  no  way  out  of  it.  Neglect  this  duty,  and  you  are 
committing  suicide.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  inexorable 
logic  of  the  thing. 

THE   TEST  CASE   OP   POLAND 

6.  In  the  establishment  of  free  nationaUties,  upon  which 
we  are,  of  course,  determined  (and  which,  remember,  is  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  us  in  domestic  policy  as  well  as  in 
foreign  poHcy)  the  test  point  is  Poland. 

It  is  the  test-point  for  the  West  precisely  because  'it  is 
the  problem  which  the  West  least  understands.  Apart  from 
its  moral  aspect,  it  is  a  political  necessity  unless  we  are  to 
see  the  Slav  world  organised  and  used  by  Germans  in  the 
future. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  argue  the  difficulties  of  any  par- 
ticular-political  problem.  The  enemies  of  Poland,  including 
great  numbers  of  German-speaking  men  living  upon  Polish 
territory,  men  who  are  not  Poles  at  all,  will,  when  the  settle- 
ment comes,  confuse  the  issue  by  all  manner  of  discussion. 
They  will  say  (with  truth)  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Polish 
State  have  varied  immensely  with  varying  periods.  They 
will  use  the  statistics  drawn  up  by  Prussia  in  the  past  to 
contend  that  the  districts  undoubtedly  Polish  are  only 
partially  so  ;  for  the  Prussian  statistics  went  by  language 
and  counted  non-Polish  anyone  who  could  speak  the  German 
language  at  all  after  150  years  of  colonisation  and  oppression 
-—and  this  oppression  taking  the  form  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion in  German.    They  will  do  everything  to  muddy  the  waters. 

There  is  a  Polish  State  just  as  much  as  there  is  an  English 
and  a  French  State.  Leave  the  matter  to  a  free  vote  of 
men  of  Polish]  nationality  alone,  make  your  test,  and  you  will 
easily  determine  what  is  Poland  and  what  is  not.  That 
State  must  have  access  to  the  sea,  and  the  only  port  by 


which  it  can  have  proper  access  to  the  sea  is  the  port  of 
Dantzig.  You  will  be  told  that  such  a  concession  is  not 
practicable,  that  Dantzig  is  a  German  town,  that  the  cession 
of  Dantzig  would  cut  Prussia  in  two.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Prussia  should  not  be  cut  in  two.  In  so  far  as  Dantzig 
is  a  German  town,  it  is  German  by  colonisation.  The 
statistics  which,  pretend  that  only  a  tiny'  percentage  of  its 
population  is  Polish  are  false  statistics.  They  merely  mean 
that  a  very  small  proportion  are  iniable  to  speak  German. 
If  you  attempt  the  resurrection  of  Poland  without  Dantzig 
3'ou  are  in  for  prolonged  war,  or,  as  an  alternative,  for  the 
resurrection  of  Prussian  power.  That,  then,  is  the  sixth 
point  :  the  complete  re-establishment  of  Poland  with  its 
own,  and  only  possible,  access  to  the  sea,  the  access  which 
it  enjoyed  for  centuries,  and  which  is  vital  to  its  being.  In 
this  point  one  includes,  of  course,  all  the  lesser  and  more 
obvious  restorations  of  national  boundaries,  one  includes  the 
old  boundaries  of  Lorraine,  for  instance  (which  means  the 
upper  Saar  basin,  the  re-estabhshment  of  the  Bohemian 
people,  etc.). 

INTERNATIONAL   CONTROL 

7.  It  is  vitally  necessary  to  this  country  in  particular, 
and  also  to  Europe  as  a  whole,  that  the  two  entries  of  the 
inland  seas,  the  Kiel  Canal  and  the  Dardanelles  and  Bos- 
phorus,  should  be  under  some  form  of  international  control, 
whether  by  being  handed  over  to  some  small  Power  or  not. 
You  cannot  leave  either  of  these  entries  in  the  hands  of 
anyone  who  can  forbid  their  use  to  Europe  from  policy  or 
caprice. 

The  supply  of  oil  and  of  grain  to  the  West  largely  depends 
upon  the  one  ;  the  supply  of  wood,  of  certain  metals,  and, 
more  important,  the  immediate  access  to  Northern  Russia 
and  to  Finland,  depends  upon  the  other.  Further,  to  leave 
the  Kiel  Canal  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  abused  their 
power  (and  who  could  not  have  built  it  but  for  the  war  of 
aggression  in  1864),  is  to  leave  a  perpetual  menace  of  naval 
force  against  Western  civilisation. 

These  seven  points  which  I  have  here  tabulated  form  not 
a  complete  but  an  essential  scheme  for  the  definition  of 
victory.  There  are  many  other  problems  with  which  such 
victory  confronts  us.  Most  of  them  cannot  even  be  ap- 
proached by  men  who  have  not  special  local  knowledge, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  pretend  to  that.  Some  of  them 
involve  discussion  between  the  Allies  too  delicate  to  be 
mentioned  yet.  But  these  seven  points  are  sufficient  to 
define  our  attitude  towards  the  enemy  at  least  when  he 
has  been  warred  down. 

There  remains  a  doubtful  and  debatable  point  which  I 
will  not  put  in  such  a  list— the  treatment  of  specific  enemy 
material  of  such  a  sort  as  is  serviceable  for  hostage.  Some 
hold,  and  proclaim  it,  that  for  every  monument  destroyed 
and  for  every  town  destroyed  or  damaged,  a  corresponding 
monument  or  town  should  be  destroyed  upon  the  enemy's 
side.  I  am  not  of  that  opinion,  and  this  for  reasons  which 
I  will  now  give. 

The  destruction  of  any  part  of  wealth,  added  to  the 
enormous  destruction  already  accomplished,  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  injury  done  to  ourselves.  For  instance,  there  is 
a  grave  shortage  of  housing  room — of  defence  against  the 
weather.  It  is  practicable  and  reasonable  to  exact  from 
the  enemy  such  housing  room  for  those  whom  he  has  dis- 
possessed. It  would  be  an  excellent  thing,  for  instance, 
to  say:  "You  destroyed  Rheims  ;  Aix  shall  be  used,  tem- 
porarily, at  .any  rate — and,  better  still,  permanently — as 
habitation  for  those  of  Rheims  who  may  desire  to  take  it 
over.  The  former  occupants  and  proprietors  may  go  where 
they  will,  further  east."  The  destruction  of  monuments 
seems  to  me,  I  confess,  wanton  and  silly.  Western  Germany, 
when  it  lay  under  the  influence  of  civilisation  for  so  many 
centuries,  produced  many  admirable  and  noble  momunents, 
copies  of  western  and  southern  work.  Who  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  desire  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  where 
Charlemagne -is  buried  in  Aix,  one  of  the  great  monuments 
of  the  Gauls  ?  The  destruction  of  the  western  face  of  Cologne, 
with  its  hideous  modern  spires,  would  no  doubt  be  an  excel- 
lent thing,  the  pulling  down  methodically  undertaken  and 
other  work  erected  not  by  Germans,  but  by  men  who  know 
how  to  build.  But  we  have  other  things  to  do  before  we 
can  indulge  in  these  luxuries.  In  general,  it  might  seem 
that  the  true  policy  on  this  debated  point  is  to  obtain  repara- 
tion without  destruction. 
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AN  Exhibition  of  War  Cartoons  and  Sketches  at  the  Front,  by 
Louis  Raemaekers,  opens  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society,  148  New  Bond  Street,  on  November  2nd.  All  readers  of 
Land  &  water  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Raemaekers'  work,  and  should 
take  this  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fine  collection  of  original  drawings. 
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What  is  Victory? — II:    By  Arthur  Pollen 


IT  was  suggested  last  week  that  the  position  at  sea 
could  not  be  established  satisfactorily  after  the  war 
unless  three  essential  terms  of  peace  were  made  opera- 
tive. They  were  :  the  restitution  by  Germany  of  the 
merchant  totinage  destroyed,  the  assignment  of  the 
German  colonies  with  their  seaports  to  a  non-German  Power, 
and  ordinances  and  guarantees  that  Germany  should  not 
possess  submarines  now  or  in  the  near  future.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  submarine  might  by  consent  be  made 
contraband  of  humanity,  and  if  not  made  contraband,  at 
any  rate  eliminated  finally  as  an  instrument  for  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  search  and  capture.  But  the  essential  matter 
is  the  tonnage,  the  colonies,  and  Germany's  final  deprivation 
of  unden-water  instruments  of  war.  There  are,  however, 
further  points  wliich  are  partly  naval,  partly  territorial,  and 
partly  military.  The  fate  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  need  not 
delay,  us]  in  this  connection,  as  this  is  part  of  the  general 
question  of  the  enemy's  disarmament. 

Heligoland  :   the  Baltic  :  the  Dardanelles 

So  I  pass  on  to  the  problems  of  the  closed  seas  and  Heligo- 
land. As  to  this  last,  the  folly  of  1892  must  certainly  be 
undone.  In  a  moment  of  fatal  blindness  we  then  ceded  to 
Germany  an  island  to  which  our  moral  title  was  of  the  slender- 
est, in  exchange  for  certain  rights  in  Africa  to  which  Germany 
had  no  title  at  all.  The  possession  was,  indeed,  of  no  positive 
value  to  us  at  that  time,  nor,  for  that  matter,  to  Germany, 
for  it  did  not  appear  in  1892  that  there  was  anything  in 
German  world  policy  that  would  bring  her  into  conflict  with 
a  naval  Power.  The  singular  thing  about  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  British  statesmen  at  that  time  was  their  blindness 
to  the  very  obvious  fact  that  the  real  value  of  Heligoland 
to  Germany  would  come  when  Germany  was  at  war  with 
England.  Well,  we  have  survived  the  war  and  the  folly 
which  gav-e  our  enemy  this  quite  priceless  advantage  ;  but 
we  must  see  to  it  that  it  cannot  once  more  be  used  against 
us.  In  a  sense,  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be 
to  return  it  to  its  original  owners,  the  Danes ;  but  it  clearly 
must  come  out  of  German  hands,  and  k  is  possible  that  if 
restored  to  Denmark,  its  seizure  by  Germany  in  time  of  war 
could  not  be  prevented.  However  this  may  be,  it  must 
be  German  no  longer.  The  questions  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea  are  more  complex.  The  entrances  to  the  Black 
Sea  have  long, been  dominated  by  the  Power  possessing  the 
land  on  either  side  of  the  very  narrow  straits  leading  in  and 
out  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  but  modern  armament  would 
enable  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  close  the  Baltic  as  effectually. 
It  is  more  to  the  point  that  any  considerable  naval  Power 
on  the  Baltic  side  of  the  Sound  could  make  penetration 
through  the  narrow  waters  of  the  Danish  Islands  into  the 
Baltic  extraordinarily  dangerous  without  any  obvious  breach 
of  Danish  neutrality,  while_  the  seizure  of  the  islands  after 
a  fleet  had  penetrated  would,  of  course,  cut  thejr.  communica- 
tions completely.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  was  said 
that  the  problem  of  sending  a  British  fleet  into  the  Baltic 
was  not  naval,  but  military.  If  Germany  retains  her  present 
naval  force  and  her  monopoly  of  the  Kiel  Canal  she  would 
be  still  able  to  control  the  sea  communications  of  Russia 
and  Finland  absolutely,  except  for  such  alternative  means 
as  Kola  Bay  affords.  But  Kola  is  very  distant  from  the 
centres  of  Russian  industry,  so  that  its  emplojTnent  would 
be  exceedingly  uneconomical  in  peace  time,  though  of  vital 
value  in  war.  What  the  Allies  have  to  do  is  to  see  that 
German  domination  of  the  Baltic  cannot  be  re-asserted  at 
any  time,  just  as  they  must  also  see  that  Turkish  domination 
of  the  Black  Sea,  by  her  possession  of  the  only  exit  from  it, 
is  terminated  also.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic  the  position 
of  Germany  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  Turkey,  for  if  a 
Power  commanding  Gallipoli  and  the  Asiatic  shore  can 
make  it  impossible  for  a  hostile  navy  to  force  a  passage  past 
the  Narrows,  it  is  also  true  that  a  hostile  navy  can  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  any  Turkish  fleet  to  leave  the  Dar- 
danelles. But  Germany  is  in  no  such  difficulty.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  Kiel  Canal  gives  her  a  perfectly  protected  com- 
munication with  the  North  Sea,  so  that  if  no  powerful  fleet 
threatens  her  in  the  Baltic,  that  sea  must  become  a  German 
lake.  It  is  neither  to  the  interest  of  ourselves,  nor  of  any 
of  the  new  States,  Finland,  Poland;  and  a  regenerated  Russia, 
that  are  now  coming  into  being,  that  this,  state  of  things 
should  continue.  Means  must,  therefore,  be  found  of 
denationalising  the  waterway  and  putting  it  under  inter- 
national control. 


Summary  of  Imposed   Conditions 

We  can  now  group  the  conditions  of  peace  into  three.- 
There  are,  first,  those  which  satisfy  the  punitive  and 
retributive  sides  of  justice.  These  conditions  are,  first,  the 
punishmerit  of  those  guilty  of  atrocities ;  secondly,  the 
surrender  of  conquered  territories  and  the  restitution  of 
stolen  goods  ;  thirdly,  the  payment  for  or  replacement  of 
stolen  property,  buildings,  churches,  factories,  and  par- 
ticularly of  ships  ;  and,  lastly,  the  indemnification  of  those 
who  have  either  themselves  suffered  personal  injuries,  or 
whose  relatives  have  been  murdered  or  tortured  into  in- 
capacity. 

These  four  requirements  of  punitive  and  retributive  justice 
call  for  the  performance  of  certain  tasks  by  Germany,  and 
the  performance  of  these  tasks  must  be  guaranteed. 

We  get,  therefore,  a  second  group  of  peace  conditions,  in 
which  the  principles  are,  first,  that  Germany  must  be  dis- 
armed, so  as  to  be  unable  to  recommence  the  struggle  ; 
secondly,  points  of  commanding  strategic  importance,  such 
as  ports,  capital,  fortresses,  etc.,  must  be  occupied  ;  and, 
thirdly,  certain  solid  guarantees,  such  as  the  customs 
and  Treasury  receipts,  railways,  and  so  forth,  must  be 
in  Allied  hands,  until  the  several  restorations  are 
completed. 

Thirdly,  the  world  must  have  some  security  that  the 
agencies  which  gave  rise  to  this  war  shall,  so  far  as  may  be, 
be  extinguished.  The  military  power  of  Prussia  must  be 
ended  by  the  abolition  of  autocracy  and  by  substituting  a 
constitutionally  expressed  popular  will  for  that  of  an  irre- 
sponsible monarchy. 

Reciprocal  Obligations 

These  three  groups  deal  with  the  obligations  which  the 
Allies  will  impose  on  Germany  ;  but  there  is  a  fourth  group, 
which  must  express  the  obligations  which  Germany  has  a 
right  to  expect  the  Allies  to  honour.  The  essential  matter 
here  is  that,  as  in  groups  one,  two,  and  three,  we  shall  have 
prescribed  what  punitive  and  retributive  justice  requires, 
shall  have  guaranteed  its  due  execution  and  prevented  the 
recurrence  of  the  crimes  atoned  for ;  so  the  fourth  group 
shall  make  it  clear  not  only  that  there  is  no  effort  to  impose 
two  punishments  for  one  offence,  but  no  intention  of  so 
shaping  the  punishment  as  to  leave  Germany  without  the 
power  to  make  the  retribution  that  we  exact.  If,  therefore, 
we  deprive  Germany  of  her  present  merchant  fleet,  and 
require  that  for  six  or  ten  years  or  more  her  shipyards  shall 
labour  solely  to  make  up  the  deficit  which  her  present  fleet 
is  unable  to  replace,  then  it  follows  that,  when  the  needs  of 
the  Allies  are  reasonably  met,  a  fair  service  of  shipping  shall 
be  at  Germany's  disposal  not  as  possessors,  but  as  users. 
Again,  if  by  being  shorn  of  her  colonies  she  is  deprived  of 
any  national  source  of  tropical  products,  a  fair  ration  of  the 
world's  supply  must  be  allowed  to  her.  Further  than  this, 
the  Allies,  and  those  that  sympathise  with  them,  monopolise 
whole  groups  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  world.  Of  these,. 
Germany  must  have  a  reasonable  proportion.  It  is  obvious 
that,  unless  some  such  equitable  and,  indeed,  generous 
arrangement  is  made,  it  will  be  impossible  for  Germany  to 
meet  the  indemnities  or  to  build  the  shipping,  or  to  make 
the  services  effective  that  she  will  be  .under  compulsion  to 
put  at  the  Allies'  disposal.  Our  own  interests,  then,  demand 
a  certain  largeness  of  view  in  dealing  with  these  matters  ; 
but  there  is  a  higher  reason  why  our  conduct  in  this  respect 
should  be  exemplary. 

A  New  Spirit  in  Trade 

The  militarism  of  Germany  has  not,  as  we  all  know,  beeri 
limited  to  the  action  of  her  armed  forces.  For  many  years 
and  in  all  countries  her  diplomacy  has  been  secret,  double-, 
faced,  disloyal,  and  disruptive.  But  there  is  nothing  in  her 
military  or  diplomatic  records  more  rapacious,  predatory, 
and  essentially  dishonest,  than  her  commercial  dealings. 
These  things  have  excited  the  reprobation  and  disgust  of 
the  civilised  part  of  the  world.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  they  were  followed  by  a  wide  determination  to  deal  with 
Germany  no  more.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  human  and  a  very 
natural  instinct  for  each  individual  to  say  that,  whatever 
others  may  do,  he  at  least  has  done  with  such  traffic  for  ever. 
But  if  we  are  sincerely  aiming  for  a  real  peace — a  settlement 
that  will  ultimately  result  in  a  reconciliation  of  wills — we 
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should  sec  that  our  duty  here  runs  with  our  interest,  and 
that  it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  piake  Germany  reahse  that 
commercial  success  and  prosperity  is  not  the  result  of  disloyal 
competition  and  trickery,  but  of  mutual  service  and  co- 
operation. 

Here,  then,  I  might  tlose  the  general  case  for  the  conditions 
of  peace  ;  but  the  recent  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
American  and  German  Governments  has  brought  up  other 
issues,  and  it  is  idle  to  hide  from  oneself  that  great  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety  has  been  excited.  It  arises  in  this  way. 
The  Germans,  .as  a' preliminary  to  asking  for  an  armistice, 
informed  President  Wilson  that  they  accepted  as  a  basis  of 
peace  the  fourteen  points  of  January  and  the  four  points 
of  his  later  speech.  In  the  last  note  from  President  Wilson 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary  it  was  stated  that  exceptional 
guarantees  were  necessary  before  an  armistice  could  be 
granted  because,  the  recent  constitutional  changes  notwith- 
standing, the  German  Government  was  still  essentially  under 
the  domination  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  These  two  features 
have  given  rise  to  a  large  number  of  questions  and  protests 
from  correspondents.  The  following  are  some  of  them. 
Are  the  Allies  now  tied  down  to  insist  on  no  reparation 
at  the  peace,  except  such  as  the  fourteen  points  provide  ? 
The  Germans  have  bound  themselves  to  the  fourteen  points, 
but  to  no  others.  Do  they  limit  us  just  rs  tl.ey  bind  them  ? 
Arc  we,  therefore,  debarred  from  asking  for  compensation 
for  our  lost  tonnage  ?  Again,  do  the  fourteen  points  bind 
us  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  ?  Have 
we  abandoned  our  rights  to  search  and  capture  ?  Is  the 
British  Navy  henceforth  powerless  unless  the  League  of 
Nations  permits  it  to  act  ?  Is  the  immedia.te  establishment 
of  a  League  of  Nations  with  German}',  Austria,  and  Turkey 
as  members  a  necessary  part  of  the  peace  arrangement  ? 
Is  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  German  colonies  to  be 
discussed  as  if  it  were  a  question  to  be  settled  either  in  the 
German  or  the  British  interest  alone  ?  And,  finally,  if 
Germany  adopts  a  constitution  unquestionably  democratic, 
must  we  take  this  as  tantamount  to  saying  that  whatever 
the  new  Germany  undertakes  it  will  carry  out,  so  that  a 
political  reform  will  be  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  military 
occupation  and  enforcement  of  our  terms  ? 

Behind  these  questions  there  is  a  misunderstanding, 
both  of  the  position  which  President  Wilson  has  assumed 
in  the  war,  and  of  his  actual  attitude  in  the  recent 
correspondence.  It  must,  then,  be  made  unmistakably  clear 
that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  America  speaks  for  the  United 
States  only,  for  they  are- not,  technically,  in  alliance  with 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro,  the 
last  survivors  of  the  original  combination.  They  are  asso- 
ciated, but  not  allied  with  us.  The  fourteen  points  were  put 
forward  by  President  Wilson  without  concert  or  consultation 
with  the  Allied  Governments,  and  represent  not  the  Allied 
maximum,  but  the  American  minimum.  They  set  out  in 
clauses  5  to  13  what  seems  to  an  impartial  critic  of  singular 
acumen,  a  resettlement  of  the  broad  European  issues  that  is 
at  once  equitable  and  necessary.  But  they  do  not  profess 
to  exhaust  what  other  Powers  may  see  to  be  indispensable 
both  to  justice  and  security.  They  do  not  exclude  further 
■conditions,  further  compensations,  further  indemnities.  These 
the  several  Powers  bound  by  the  pact  of  London  must  agree 
amongst  themselves  and  put  forward  with  the  authority  of 
all  the  Allies  behind  them.  First,  then,  let  us  establish  the 
point  that  President  Wilson  has  not  professed  to  exhaust 
the  Allied  case. 

"Next,  in  the  recent  exchange  of  notes,  he  has  kept  per- 
fectly correctly  to  his  technical  position.  Up  to  the  last  of 
them  it  is  assumed  not  only  that  the  Allies  are  not  parties 
to  the  correspondence,  but  are  even  ofificially  ignorant  of  its 
existence.  What  the  President  proposes  to  communicate  to 
them  is  not  his  observations  on  the  German  proposal,  but 
the  German  proposal  itself.  The  Allies,  then,  take  into 
cognisance  one  matter  only,  viz.,  that  the  Germans  have 
applied  to  President  Wilson  for  an  armistice  and  that  the 
President  has  forwarded  the  request.  Here  again  the  most 
punctilious  care  has  been  taken  not  to  bind,  fetter,  or  limit 
either  the  Allied  Governments  or  their  naval  and  military 
advisers  in  the  smallest  degree. 

But  much  more  than  this,  of  course,  has  happened. 
Two  fundamental  truths  have  been  brought  home  to  Ger- 
many, and  have  shaken  the  nation  to  its  foundations.  Every 
German  who  can  read  now  knows,  both  by  the  admissions  of 
his  own  Government  and  by  the  masterful  tone  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
that  the  attempt  of  the  rulers  of  Germany  to  conquer  has 
recoiled  upon  themselves  and  their  subjects.  Every  German 
now  knows  that  it  is  his  country,  and  not  those  which  his 
rulers  have  attacked^  that  is  on  the  eve  of  overwhelming 
defeat.  Next,  he  has  learned  that  the  kind  of  government 
capable  of  creating  such  a  war  and  of  carrying  it  on  by  the 


methods  that'  Germany  has  applauded,  is  one  with  which 
America,  at  least,  will  have  no  civil  dealings  at  all.  Militarism, 
therefore,  now  appears  in  its  true  light  to  the  nation  that  has 
so  long  been  its  exponent.  It  is  not  only  an  unsuccessful 
and  futile  thing  :  it  is  a  horror  which  excites  such  disgust 
in  other  peoples  that,  except  at  the  sword's  point,  no  traffic 
of  any  kind  can  be  held  with  it.  Thus,  while  the  political 
and  military  positions  have  been  in  every  respect  most  strictly 
maintained,  a  moral  offensive  possibly  of  a  decisive  kind 
has  been  burst  upon  the  German  home  front. 

"  Freedom  of  the  Seas  " 

We  need  then  have  no  misgivings  as  to  Mr.  Wilson  having 
compromised  the  AUies,  cither  by  his  courtesy  or  by  his 
candour  ;  but  the  questions  which  my  correspondents  have 
raised  deserve  discussion,  quite  apart  from  this  implication. 
There  are  three  that  are  vitally  important  :  freedom  of  the 
seas,  the  limitation  of  indemnities  to  restoring  invaded 
territories,  and  the  question  of  the  military'  occupation  and 
constraint  of  Germany.  I  have  only  space  to  deal  here  with 
the  first  of  the.se  question?. 

The  second  of  the  fourteen  points  runs  as  follows  : 
"Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas  outside 
territorial  waters  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the 
seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international  action 
for  the  enforcement  of  international  covenants." 

It  obviously  becomes  operative  only  when  a  League  of 
Nations  is  established.  As  it  stands,  it  changes  nothing  in 
sea  law  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  suggestion  of  a  rule 
which  a  League  of  Nations  should  adopt  when  war  in  defence 
of  national  rights  will  not  be  the  affair  of  the  country  whose 
interests  are  jeopardised,  but  of  the  whole  community  of 
nations,  who  have  bound  themselves  in  a  mutual  obligation 
to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  each.  Until,  then,  we  have 
settled  the  major  point  of  entrusting  the  sea  defence  of 
the  British  Empire  to  a  common  navy,  instead  of  to  the 
British  Navy,  we  do  not  have  to  concern  ourselves  over 
any  diminution  of  the  British  Navy's  admitted  rights  and 
powers. 

But,  rightly  looked  at,  clause  2  seems  to  me  to  mean 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  popularly  supposed  to 
import.  For  the  President  sets  it  out  that  when  the  League* 
as  a  league  embarks  on  naval  war,  it  will  be  able  to  decree 
the  partial  or  entire  suspension  of  sea  trade  with  its  enemy, 
thus  assuming  precisely  those  maritime  rights  in  war  on 
which  the  British  Navy  has  all  along  insisted.  Clause  2, 
in  fact,  is  a  vindication  of  and  not  a  proposed  infringement  of 
our  broad  contentions  as  to  the  legitimate  use  of  sea- 
power. 

The  fourteen  points  are  silent  on  Germany's  eccnomic 
liability  for  the  disastrous  results  of  her  piratical  war 
on  shipping.  The  President's  silence  on  this  point  is 
very  easily  explained.  As  a  simple  historical  fact,  it  was 
the  submarine,  and  nothing  else,  that  brought  America  into 
the  war.  But  it  was  America's  moral  repudiation  of  this 
iniquity,  and  not  her  material  losses  by  it,  that  determined 
her  action.  The  submarine  campaign,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  merchant  tonnage  of  America,  has  already  resulted  in 
measures  which  have  increased  it  enormously,  and  these 
measures  will  go  forward  until  in  a  very  few  years  the  American 
merchant  marine  will  be  at  least  double  what  Germany's  was 
before  the  war,  and  more  than  half  of  the  highest  figure  that 
Great  Britain  has  ever  attained.  The  British  position  is 
entirely  different.  Our  merchant  tonnage  has  been  at  the 
full  war  service  of  all  the  Allies,  and  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  America.  It  has  afforded  the  most  targets  to  the 
submarine  ;  it  has  paid  most  highly  in  consequence.  But 
the  service  of  our  sea  tonnage  has  been  only  part  of  our 
naval  contribution.  We  have  had  to  maintain  an  impreg- 
nable fleet  ;  we  have  had  to  supply  more  than  90  per  cent, 
of  the  craft  necessary  for  fighting  the  submarine.  And,  quite 
unexpectedly,  our  military  contribution,  instead  of  being  tl;«' 
three  or  four  army  corps  suggested  before  hostilities  began, 
had  to  run  to  millions  almost  from  the  very  start.  As  a 
consequence,  our  ship3'ai"ds  were  depleted  of  their  most 
spirited  and  efficient  labour,  and  the  half-manned  yards  had 
to  meet  the  whole  demands  both  of  the  surface  navy  and 
of  the  new  navy  called  into  being  to  fight  the  under-water 
piracy. .  Never  in  our  history,  then,  have  we  been  so  poorh- 
equipped  to  make  good  the  losses  that  we  have  suffered. 
It  follows,  then,  that  our  equitable  claim,  not  only  to  the 
whole  of  the  existing  German  merchant  tonnage,  but  to  the 
service  of  the  German  shipyards  for  a  considerable  nimiber 
of  years  is  one  that  no  impartial  arbiter  could  refuse.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  President  Wilson  never  intended  and  that 
Americans  will  never  require  our  dernands  in  this  matter 
to  be  questioned. 
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Austria  in  Extremis :    By  R.  W.  Seton-Watson 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  is  visibly  crumbling  before 
our  eyes,  and  although  the  scanty  news  which 
is  allowed  to  trickle  through  to  us  must  be 
received  with  very  great  caution,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  events 
which  may  rapidly  transform  the  whole  Central  European 
situation.  Where  all  is  so  uncertain,  it  is  at  least  safe,  to 
maintain  that  the  prostration  to  which  their  principal  ally 
has  been  reduced  is  one  of  the  decisive  factors  which  explain 
Germany's  more  chastened  attitude.  Absorbed  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle  on  the  West,  our  public  opinion  has  been 
apt  to  forget  how  essential  a  part  Austria-Hungary  has 
always  played  in  the  plans  of  the  Central  Alliance.  It  is 
quite  true  that  in  a  purely  military  sense  she  has  been  a  sad 
disappointment  to  Germany,  whose  armies  have  extricated 
her  from  impending  disaster  on  no  less  than  five  occasions 
during  the  present  war — the  Russian  advance  in  Galicia  in 
autumn,  1914,  the  recovery  of  Gahcia  in  1915,  the  holding  up 
of  the  Brusilov  offensive,  the  expulsion  of  the  Rumanians 
from  Hungary,  and  the  final  ejection  of  the  Russians  from 
Galicia.  But  all  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  alike  for 
geographical,  political,  and  economic  reasons,  Germany 
would  have  been  lost  long  ago  but  for  Austria-Hungary  ; 
indeed,  it  was  this  knowledge,  quite  as  much  as  loyalty  to 
an  incompetent  ally,  that  prompted  the  energetic  measures 
to  stop  the  'dry-rot."  Not  merely  is  the  Dual  Monarchy 
the  medium  through  which  alone  Germany  can  hope  to 
achieve  the  domination  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  not 
merely  does  it  provide  her  with  the  necessary  access  to  rich 
fields  of  colonisation  and  commercial  experiment ;  but  it 
has  also  placed  at  her  disposal  a  vast  reservoir  of  human 
•material  to  be  used  as  "  canon-fodder"  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
It  is  true  that  the  33,000,000  Slavs  and  Latins  to  whom 
Hapsburg  rule  has  brought  this  fate,  are  profoundly  imbued 
with  the  hostility  to  the  prevailing  regime  and  with  the 
■desire  for  national  unity  and  independence.  Why,  then, 
the  sceptic  is  entitled  to  ask,  has  the  process  of  dissolution 
been  so  long  delayed  ?  Why  have  four  years  passed  without 
revolution  ?  The  answer  lies,  above  all,  in  the  unique 
methods  of  repression  devised  by  the  military  and  naval 
authorities.  The  Hapsburgs  have  for  centuries  past  governed 
their  polyglot  dominions  by  a  skilful  application  of  the 
Latin  motto  "Divide  et  impera"  ;  but  nowhere  has  one 
race  been  played  off  against  the  other  with  such  cruel  ingenuity 
as  in  the  Joint  Army.  The  officer  class  does  not  form  a 
strict  social  caste  as  in  Germany,  and,  indeed,  is  recruited 
from  widely  divergent  sections  of  the  population.  But 
above  a  certain  rank,  every  post  tends  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  Magyars — almost 
the  only  exceptions  of  this  rule  being  drawn  from  those 
Serbo-Croat  officer  families  who  had  acquired  the  Hapsburg 
'tradition   of  service   along  the  old  Turkish  frontier. 

Mobilisation  and,  still  more,  the  fearful  Casualties  of  war 
brought  the  reservist  officer  more  and  more  to  the  front, 
and  with  him  national  feeling  in  its  acutest  form  permeated 
the  whole  machine.  The  only  way  to  counter  its  insidious 
effect  was  to  break  up  the  old  national  and  territorial  regi- 
ments and  to  produce  racial  hybrids  in  their  place.  The 
result  has  been  to  transplant  the  methods  of  the  Metternichian 
police  state  into  the  Joint  Army.  Not  merely  are  the  Slav, 
Italian,  or  Rumanian  troops  under  the  close  and  permanent 
observation  of  German  or  Magyar  troops,  but  inside  each 
regiment  itself  one  race  is  set  to  watch  and  control  the  move- 
ments and  feelings  of  another.  The  foremost  duty  of- the 
non-commissioned  officer  is  political  espiqnage  against  his 
.men,  and  Slav  officers  are  under  the  perpetual  surveillance 
of  their  comrades.  Meanwhile,  as  an  example  of  the  lengths 
to  which  the  authorities  went  in  concealing  and  misrepresent- 
.ing  the  facts  of  a  given  situation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
during  August,  1914,  the  Rumanian  troops  from  Transylvania 
and  Bukovina  were  encouraged  to  fight  the  Russians  in  the 
belief  that  their  kinsmen  from  Rumania  had  joined  them, 
and  were  already  invading  Bessarabia. 

Despite  infinite  severity  and  precaution,  the  movement 
of  national  pnjtCst  against  what  they  regarded  As  a  civil 
war  spread  rapidly  among  the  Slav  troops,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  surrendered  in  Russia  and  Serbia.  More  than 
one  Czech  regiment  passed  over  to  the  Russians,  chanting 
its  national  songs  and  raked  from  the  rear  by  the  machine- 
guns  of  the  Germans.  It  was  from  among  these  men  that 
Professor  Masaryk  recruited  the  Czecho-Slovak  Army,  now- 
well  over  8o,oo(j  strong,  whose  exploits  in  Russia  have  been 
'One  of  the  sensations  of  the  war.     It  is  still  not  yet  quite 


sufficiently  realised  that  at  a  time  when  the  Czechs  in  Russia 
did  not  yet  amount  to  a  brigade,  two  complete  divisions  of 
Jugo-Slav  volunteers  were  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
Russians  and  Rumanians  in  the  Dobrudj a  campaign,  and 
that  a  new  Rumanian  army,  composed  of  Transylvanian 
prisoners,  was  in  process  of  formation  at  Kiev  in  the  summer 
of  1917,  and  was  only  prevented  from  completing  its  organisa- 
tion by  the  outbreak  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  At  this 
moment  there  are  a  number  of  Rumanian  regiments  at  and 
near  Vladivostok,  co-operating  loyally  with  the  Czecho- 
slovak and  Entente  forces.  There  is  also  a  Czech  army 
of  about  20,000  men  in  Italy,  and  another  30,000  Jugo-Slavs 
and  Rumanians  in  Italian  concentration  camps  have  for 
months  past  been  clamouring  for  permission  to  fight  side  by 
side  with  the  Entente  against  their  Hapsbnrg  oppressors. 

Causes  of  Military  Decline 

Needless  to  say,  all  this  ferment  has  seriously  affected  the 
morale  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  '  Army.  Desertion  is  . 
rampant,  and  the  authorities  no  longer  seem  capable  of 
rounding  up  the  defaulters.  One  such  attempt  last  July, 
in  a  town  of  100,000  inhabitants,  produced  a  "bag"  of  1,600. 
The  mountainous  districts  are  full  of  armed  bands,  many  of 
whom  have  escaped  after  open  mutiny  ;  and  the  evil  seems 
to  have  got  beyond  the  control  of  the  gendarmerie  or  even 
of  the  home  garrisons.  Among  such  troops  as  have  returned 
from  Russia,  Bolshevist  doctrines  have  spread  to  an  alarming 
degree,  the  Magyars  being  specially  affected  ;  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  form  a  species  of  political  quarantine 
camps  to  wean  them  from  their  evil  ways.  Needless  to  say, 
this  truly  Austrian  device  has  often  had  the  very 
opposite  effect.  Meanwhile  bad  food  and  insufficient 
clothing,  with  their  natural  concomitant  of  disease  and 
epidemics,  have  greatly  increased  the  discontent  of  the 
troops.  A  whole  year  ago  a  high  medical  officer  on  the 
General  Staff  was  appealing  to  the  charitable  public  for 
second-hand  underclothing  for  the  troops  on  the  ground  that 
the  stocks  available  were  running  short.  At  present.it  is 
only  possible  for  an  officer  to  obtain  enough  thread  to  sew 
a  button  on  his  uniform  if  he  applies  for  it  in  person,  with 
the  corpus  delicti  in  his  hand. 

The  difficulties  of  the  internal  situation  are  almost  equally 
economic,  social,  political,  and  racial.  Food  conditions  in 
Austria  have  reached  a  pitch  which  has  more  than  once 
seemed  intolerable,  but  which  seems  to  grow  worse  from 
month  to  month.  The  shortage  of  such  necessaries  of  life 
as  bread,  fats,  milk,  butter,  and  soap  has  led  to  acute  suffer- 
ing and  unrest  in  the  great  towns  and  positive  famine  in 
more  than  one  province.  Lack  of  fuel  is  affecting  many 
vital  industries.  ,  Military  requirements  and  under-feeding 
have  reduced  the  output  of  the  mines.  The  railways  are 
more  and  more  disorganised,  owing  to  the  wearing-out  of 
rolling-stock  and  the  lack  of  grease.  The  Government  has 
proved  incompetent  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  distribution, 
and  the  revictualling  of  such  strongholds  of  German  feeling 
as  Tirol  and  the  Egerland  has  had  to  be  assigned  to  Bavaria 
and  Saxony. 

The  appeals  of  the  Viennese  municipal  authorities 
have  more  than  once  been  met  by  what  is  virtually  an 
admission  that  the  Government  is  at  its  wits'  end.  There 
are  no  margins  of  food,  the  harvest  has  been  almost  uniformly 
bad,  and  it  will  now  no  longer  be  possible  to  drain  Serbia, 
Rumania,  and  the  Ukraine  of  such  scanty  surplus  as  they 
may  possess.  The  latest  developments,  by  which  Prague 
and  Budapest  are  assuming  unrestricted  control  orf  their 
own  affairs  deprive  Vienna  and  the  industrial  centres  of 
Austria  of  their  chief  sources  of  supply,  and  threaten  the 
capital  with  immediate  famine  and  chaos.  Indeed,  the  food 
problem  seems  to  be  the  lever  by  which  Bohemia  is  extracts 
ing  her  political  freedom  from  recalcitrant  Vienna. 

Economic  difficulties  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  threaten 
the  State  with  dissolution,  but  even  they  pale  before  the 
problem  afforded  by  so  many  warring  nationalities.  The 
Hapsburg  Monarchy  has  always  been  susceptible  to  currents 
of  thought  from  across  the  Russian  frontier,  and  the  over- 
throw of  Tsarism,  followed  by  the  entry  of  America,  has 
worked  like  leaven  in  every  Hapsburg  race.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  these  two  events  was  to  frighten  the 
new  Emperor  into  convoking  the  Austrian  Parliament, 
which  had  not  been  allowed  to  meet  since  early  in  1914. 
The  opening  day  of  the  session  was  marked  lay  solemn 
declarations    in    the     name     of     the     Czechs.    Jugo-Slavs, 
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Poles,  and  Ukrainians,  in  favour  of  the  unity  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  respective  nations.  At  this  stage  it  was 
thought  tactful  to  include  a  few  perfunctory  phrases  about 
the  sceptre  of  the  Hapsburgs  ;  but  then,  as  previously,  the 
national  representatives  firmly  resisted  every  official  effort 
to  extract  from  them  a  repudiation  of  the  exiled  Czecho- 
slovak and  Jugo-Slav  committees  organised  in  Entente 
countries  by  such  trusted  leaders  as  Masaryk,  Tnimbitch, 
and  Supilo.  As  the  disintegration  of  Russia  proceeded,  those 
in  power  in  Vienna  and  Budapest  showed  less  disposition 
towards  compromise,  and  insisted  that  any  constitutional 
reform  must  respect  not  merely  the  Dual  system  which 
separates  Austria  from  Hungary,  but  even  the  boundaries 
of  the  seventeen  "Crown-lands"  into  which  Austria  herself  is 
divided. 

On  such  a  basis  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  for 
the  various  nati6nal  units  even  to  re-group  their  forces 
inside  the  Monarchy,  much  less  to  achieye  complete  racial 
uiiity  with  their'  kinsmen  beyond  the  frontier  ;  hence,  despite 
the  discouraging  situation  of  the  Entente  throughout  the 
ensuing  winter,  the  Slav  leaders  in  Austria  repeatedly  rejected 
the  overtures  of  Vienna.  In  January  of  this  year,  the 
Czechs  publiclv  asserted  the  right  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  be  present  at  Brest,  and  in  a  great  demonstra- 
tion at  Prague  drafted  a  "National  Oath,"  pledging  the 
nation  to  work  for  Czecho-SIovak  independence.  Through- 
out the  spring  a  parallel  action  was  undertaken  among  the 
Slovene  and  Croat  populations,  the  women  conducting  a 
house-to-house  plebiscite  in  favour  of  Jugo-Slav  imity  and 
independence.  The  informal  Jugo-Slav  agreement  con- 
cluded in  London  last  March  between  Signor  Torre  and 
Dr.  Trumbitch,  paved  the  way  to  a  Congress  of  Oppressed 
Austrian  Nationalities  on  the  Roman  Capitol  in  April ;  and 
these  two  events  had  an  immediate  and  powerful    repercus- 


sion among  the  Slav  and  Latin  peoples  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
At  once  the  answer  came  in  the  memorable  May  Congress  at 
Prague,  at  which  Czecho-Slovaks,  Jugo-Slavs,  Poles,  Italians, 
and  Rumanians  proclaimed  their  vmity  of  purpose  and  their 
insistence  upon  sel'-determination. 

Meanwhile,  both  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  Cabinet 
have  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  crisis  for  months  past,  and 
owe  their  survival  only  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding 
anyone  willing  to  take  over  such  a  legacy.  The  situation  has 
been  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  while  among 
the  Slavs  all  parties  from  the  Clerical  Right  to  the  Socialist 
Left  present  a  united  front  on  the  national  question,  a  wedge 
of  social  discord  has  been  driven  into  both  Germans  and 
Magyars,  splitting  them  into  two  irreconcilable  groups  of 
bourgeoisie  and  proletariat. 

The  situation  is  not  unlike  that  which  arose  in  1848.  Each 
race  of  the  Monarchy  is  summoning  its  national  Constituent 
or  Commission  and  asserting  its  right  to  control  its  own  fate. 
But  whereas  in  those  days  the  overwhelming  military  forces 
of  the  Tsar  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Austrian  autocracy, 
to-day  Charles  of  Hapsburg  faces  a  world  in  arms,  which 
stands  committed  to  democracy  and  self-determination. 
Instead  of  Nicholas  I.  upholding  legitimacy,  we  have 
President'  Wilson  pledged  to  the  liberation  of  the  Austrian 
Slavs.  ^ 

After  four  years  we  have  reached  bedrock  in  the  Austrian 
question.  The  hegemony  of  the  Germans  in  Austria  and  of 
the  Magyars  in  Hungary  rested  in  reality  upon  the  force  of 
Prussian  bayonets — as  expressed  before  the  war  in  the 
Austro-German  Alliance  and  since  1914  in  naked  military 
force.  Thus  it  is  but  logical  that  as  Prussian  militarism  at 
last  totters  to  its  fall,  the  minor  tyrannies  which  flourished 
under ,  its  protection  should  at  once  reveal  their  incapacity 
to   stand  alone. 


The  War  Scare  of  i  8  7  5*:   By  Winifred  Stephens 


^   MONG    the    war    rumours    which    have    discon- 

^m       certed  Europe  during  the  last  half-century  none 

/  ^     was  more  startling  than  the  war  scare  of  1875. 

/  ^  On  the  fourth  of  May  in  that  year,  Londoners 
-^  -^^ awoke  to  read  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  the 
electrifying  news  that  a  German  invasion"  of  France  was 
once  again  imminent. 

Most  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  this  announcement  and 
the  motives  that  prompted  them  remain  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Such,  however,  as  it  is  possible  to  discern  are  not  without 
their  significance  for  the  present  world  crisis. 

Throughout  the  months  preceding  those  anxious  May 
days,  France  and  Germany  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  persuaded  that  the  one  was  preparing  to  attack  the 
other  at  no  distant  date. 

Germany  was  concerned  by  the  rapidity  of  the  French 
recovery  from  the  defeat  of  1871,  by  the  resignation  of  the 
peaceable  Thiers  and  the  succession  as  President  of  the 
French  Republic  of  the  warlike  MacMahon,  who  was  bent 
on  military  reorganisation.  France,  on  her  side,  was  alarmed 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  German  Army;  "better  prepared 
for  war  than  any  army  in  the  world,  and  at  ten  daj's'  notice," 
wrote  Lord  Odo  Russell,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
to  our  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Derby.  Feehng  herself  at 
the  mercy  of  this  formidable  force,  France  not  only  streng-' 
thened  her  army,  but  cast  about  for  allies,  and  Germany 
therefore  began  to  fear  encirclement. 

Consequently,  throughout  1874  and  during  the  following 
spring,  we  find  Germany  infected  by  a  fever  of  military- 
activity— reorganising  the  Landsturm,  by  a  measure  which 
placed  every  German  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  forty- 
two  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department,  provisioning 
troops,  purchasing  horses,  and  storing  up  fresh  ammunition 
close  to  the  very  frontier  of  France. 

That  country  repUed  by  passing  an  Army  Bill,  which 
gave  her  a  total  force  of  a  little  less  than  two  million  men, 
still  inferior  to  2,800,000  which  the  Landsturm  Bill  had 
given  Germany,  and  to  the  3,300,000  which  the  Russian 
steam-roller  might  bring  into  action.  At  the  same  time, 
the  French  Government  was  ordering  from  German  horse- 

*  The  following  are  among  the  authorities  consulted  by  the  present 
writer:  "Lord  Lyons,  a  Record  of  British  Diplomacy,"  by  Lord 
Newton;  "  Un  Diplomate  k  Londres,  Lettres  et  Notes,"  Charles 
Gavard,  1871-1877  ;  "Memoirs  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,"  Vol.  II  ;  "My 
Memoirs,"  H.  S.  de  Blowitz ;  "Queen  Victoria:  A  Biography,"  by 
Sir  Sidney  Lee.    Other  authorities  are  cited  in  the  course  of  the  article. 


dealers  10,000  military  horses  to  be  dispatched  without 
delay,  with  ,a  commission  of  fifty  francs  on  each  horse  and 
no  reserve  price.  On  hearing  this  from  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Bismarck  forbade  the 
export  of  any  horses  from  Germany.  The  French  constnied 
the  measure  as  a  threat  of  war.  Hohenlohe  tried  to  represent 
it  as  purely  economic.  The  French  had  been  buying  too 
many  German  horses  for  Paris  fiacres,  he  told  our  Ambas- 
sador. Think  what  a  revolution  it  would  have  meant  in 
Paris  streets  !  Ten  thousand  chargers  to  replace  the  familiar 
boney  jades  in  the  shafts  of  the  little  victorias  !  What  a 
shock  for  British  tourists.  Lord  Lyons  passed  on  to  his 
chief,  Lord  Derby,  this  economic  theory.  And  Derby  tried 
to  reassure  with  it  the  French  Charge  d'Affaires  in  London, 
M.  Gavard,  addiyg  that  German  horse-dealers  would  be  the 
only  sufferers  from  the  prohibition,  which  doubtless  pro- 
ceeded from  one  of  Bismarck's   fits  of  bad  temper. 

Poor  puzzled  diplomatists,  when  they  failed  to  fathom 
the  depths  of  the  German  Chancellor's  strategy,  were  wont 
to  attribute  his  actions  to  the  effect  of  insomnia,  to  attacks 
of  nerves,  bursts  of  ill-temper,  and  even  to  a  touch  of  insanity. 
To  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Schouvaloff,  Bismarck  appeared 
"a  little  out  of  his  mind  at  times."-  But  he  probably  did  not 
object  to  being  thought  a  little  mad.  And  the  wily  old  fox 
of  Varzin  must  have  grinned  to  see  his  puzzled  prey  blinded 
by  the  dust  of  this  theory  of  his  neuroticism,  which  he 
stealthily  threw  in  their  eyes,  and  driven  to  adopt  a  merely 
superficial  explanation  of  those  motives  he  so  cleverly 
concealed. 

Not  entirely  a  pose,  however,  was  the.  discontent  which 
impressed  ambassadors  and  journahsts  in  Berlin.  It  arose 
from  causes  domestic  and  foreign.  At  home,  ''the  founder 
of  the  German  Empire,"  as  Bismarck  regarded  himself, 
winced  under  the  ingratitude  of  his  imperial  master,  who 
insisted  on  retaining  for  himself  and  Moltke  control  of  the 
Army.  Abroad,  Bismarck's  campaign  against  the  CathoHc 
Church  in  Germany  had  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
Catholics  throughout  Europe.  And  he  considered  himself 
aggrieved  both  by  France  and  Belgium  when,  as  he  thought, 
insufficient  measures  were  taken  for  the  punishment  of  the 
Belgian  Duchesne,  who  had  written  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  offering  to  murder  the  German  Chancellor  in  return 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

This  discontent  and  suspiciousness  probably  inspired  a 
sensational  article  ,"Is  War  in  Sight  ?  ",  which  appeared  on 
April  9th  in  the  Government  organ  The  Berliner  Post. 
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"Bismarck  is  at  his  old  tricks  again,"  wTote  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Berlin  to  Lord  Derby,  "alarming  the  Gcnnans, 
through  the  officious  Press,  and  intimating  that  the  French 
are  going  to  attack  them.  .  .  .  Now  he  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  Emperor  and  the  Crown  Prince  believe  that 
France  is  meditating  an  invasion  of  Germany  through 
Belgium  !  And,  not  knowing  anj^  better,  they  are  in  despair, 
and  have  ordered  the  War  Department  to  make  ready  for 
defence.  This  crisis  will  blow  over  like  so  many  others, 
but  Bismarck's  sensational  jjphcy  is  very  wearisome  at 
times.  Half  the  diplomatic  body  have  been  here  since 
yesterday  to  tell  me  that  war  is  imminent,  and  when  I  seek 
to  calm  their  nerves  and  disprove  their  anticipations,  they 
think  that  I  am  thoroughly  bamboozled  by  Bismarck." 

MacMahon's  government  naturally  took  alarm.  The 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Due  Decazes,  urging 
Disraeh's  government  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  France, 
announced  that  if,  as  he  feared,  war  took  place  in  the  autumn, 
"Jie  should  advise  MacMahon  to  retire  with  his  army  beyond 
the  Loire  without  firing  a  shot,  and  wait  there  until  the 
justice  of  Europe  should  speak  out  in  favour  of  France  ! " 
But  Lord  Derby  tried  to  convince  the  French  Charge  d'Affaires 
in  London  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  that  even 
if  Germany  were  planning  a  war  the  blow  would  be  struck 
against   Austria,   not   France. 

On  April  30th,  however,  M.  Gavard  received  such  a  sensa- 
tional dispatch  from  his  chief  in  Paris  that  he  determined 
to  make  a  new  effort  to  break  through  the  reserve  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office. 

Decazes  had  sent  him  a  report  of  a  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  at  a  ball  between  the  French  Ambassador 
at  BerUn,  le  Vicomte  de  Gontaut  Biron,  and  a  German, 
M.  de  Radowitz,  who  had  an  important  position  at  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  and  who  was  believed  to  be  in 
Bismarck's  confidence.  The  latter,  having  turned  the  con- 
versation to  the  recent  French  Army  Bill,  which,  he  said, 
roused  the  anxiety  of  the  German  Government,  revealed 
to  the  French  Ambassador  the  plans  of  the  German  military 
party  against  France.  The  German  armies  were  to  invade 
France,  crush  instantly  all  opposition,  press  on  Paris,  invest 
the  capital,  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  plateau  of  Auron, 
whence  they  could  overlook  Paris  and,  if  need  be,  destroy 
it.  This  done,  Germany  would  dictate  a  treaty  reducing 
France  to  absolute  subjection  for  many  years.  It  would 
insist  on  a  permanently  reduced  army,  impose  a  war  indem- 
nity of  ten  milliards,  payable  in  twenty  annuities  without 
any  clause  allowing  payment  to  be  made  in  advance,  with 
annual  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and  keep  garrisons  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France  until  the  whole  sum  should  be  paid. 

It  was  this  report,  shown  by  the  Due  Decazes  to  De 
Blowitz,  that  prpvoked  the  latter's.  startling  letter  to  the 
Times,  which  on  May  4th  revealed  the  German  plan  to  Europe. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  produced  by 
this  letter  on  a  Europe  already,  in  the  words  of  Thiers,  suffer- 
ing from  nerves  {I' Europe  a  des  nerfs). 

But  none  of  these  disclosures  induced  Lord  Derby  to  give 
M.  Gavard  any  indication  that  England  would  stand  by 
France  in  case  she  were  attacked.  Throughout  these  con- 
versations one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  those  which  took  place 
between  Lord  Grey  and  M.  Carnbon  on  the  eve  of  the  present 
war.  All  that  Lord  Derby  would  say  was  that  Russia  might 
well  exercise  a  salutary  influence  at  Berlin.  "As  well  as 
England  ?  "  queried  the  French  Minister.  But  Lord  Derby 
made  no  response. 

Now,  at  that  moment  the  Tsar  Alexander  was  expected 
to  visit  his  uncle,  Kaiser  VVilhelm.  And  both  France  and 
England  looked  to  him  to  dissipate  the  war-cloud  so  rapidly 
gathering.  Before  leaving  Petrograd,  Alexander  promised 
the  French  Ambassador,  Le  Flo,  that  he  would  act  as  peace- 
maker. "Reassure  your  Government,"  he  said,  "you  shall 
not  be  attacked.     There  will  be  no  surprise." 

The  Tsar  apparently  lost  no  time  in  keeping  his  promise. 
For,  reaching  Berlin  on  May  loth,  he  went  straight  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  An  hour  or  two  later  the  Russian  Minister, 
Gortschakoff,  who  had  accompanied  the  Tsar,  called  on 
Bismarck.  And  that  evening,  when  Lord  Odo  Russell  dined 
with  Bismarck,  it  was  obvious  that  the  English  Ambassador's 
prophecy  had  been  verified  and  that  the  crisis  was  over, 
for  the  Prince  took  the  opportunity  of  sajdng  that  France 
and  Germany  were  on  excellent  terms,  and  that  the  war 
rumours  proceeded  from  the  stock-jobbers  and  from  the 
Press.  The  former,  Hohenlohe,  in  his  Memoirs,  exonerates 
at  the  expense  of  De  Blowitz  and  what  he  calls  his  "tact- 
lessness." 

At  the  same  time,  Bismarck  thanked  our  Ambassador  for 
"the  friendly  offer,  which  he  highly  appreciated,  as  a  proof 
of  goodwill  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government."     For  Lord  Derby  had  been  better  than  his 


word.  Not  content  with  urging  Russia  to  intervene  as  peace- 
maker, he  had,  in  a  dispatch  which  was  circulated  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  Petrograd,  and  Rome,  instructed  Lord  Odo  Russell 
to  put  an  end  to  the  misunderstanding  between  France  and 
Germany.  Queen  Victoria  also  apparently  wTote  two  letters 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  One  was  addressed  to  the  Tsar 
and  the  other  to  the  Emperor  William.* 

The  Anglo-Russian  pressure  had  for  the  moment  removed 
the  danger  of  war.  On  May  12th,  Prince  Gortschakoff  was 
able  to  send  to  the  Russian  envoys  abroad  his  famous  tele- 
gram: La  paix  est  assuree. 

On  May  nth  the  announcement  in  the  Enghsh  House  of 
Commons  of  the  end  of  the  crisis  had  been  received  with  loud 
applause.  "What  a  week  we  have  passed  through!"  ex- 
claimed the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  French  Charge 
d'Affaires.  The  Due  Decazes,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Gavard, 
asked  him  to  convey  the  thanks  of  the  French  Government 
to  Mr.  John  Delane,  editor  of  the  Times,  and  described 
England's  conduct  in  the  matter  as  "her  grand  awakening." 
It  seemed  to  mark  her  abandonment  of  the  Gladstonian 
policy  of  isolation  which  had  been  the  despair  of  France. 

Austrian  Aid  against  Germany 

Throughout  those  anxious  May  days  England  and  Russia, 
in  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  Germany,  had  looked  for  the 
aid  of  Austria.  Lord  Odo  Russell  had  counted  on  it.  In 
a  letter  to  Lord  Derby  on  May  6th  he  had  written  :  "How 
Bismarck  will  meet  the  humiliating  blow  of  being  told  by 
his  allies,  Russia  and  Austria,  that  he  must  keep  the  peace 
with  France,  when  he  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
France  is  ready  to  take  her  revenge,  is  difficult  to  foretell." 

But  Austria  failed  at  the  last  moment ;  and  when  Lord 
Derby's  dispatch  was  sent  round  to  the  various  European 
Governments,  dechned  to  instruct  their  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  in  the  sense  desired,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
irritate  Bismarck. 

Various  are  the  interpretations  put  upon  the  whole  affair. 
Bismarck  himself  refused  to  recognise  its  existence.  In  his 
Reflections  and  Reminiscenses  he  passes  very  lightlj'  over 
the  matter,  dismissing  it  as  an  elaborate  fiction.  Busch  also, 
in  his  well-known  narrative,  is  discreetly  reticent  on  the 
subject.  The  Chancellor  told  Lord  Odo  Russell  that  he  had 
refused  Gortschakoff's  request  for  a  categorical  promise  not 
to  go  to  war,  because  such  a  promise  would  have  implied  the 
existence  of  an  intention  that  he  repudiated. 

Those  who  disbelieve  Bismarck's  denial  are  driven  to 
adopt  one  of  two  hypotheses.  The  conversation  between 
Radowitz  and  Gontaut  Biron  may  have  been  arranged  by 
Bismarck  himself  with  the  object  of  thwarting  the  plans  of 
Count  Moltke  and  the  Emperor's  military  party,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  detested.  This  is  hardly  probable,  however, 
because  after  the  affair,  while  Bismarck  made  every  effort 
to  get  Gontaut  Biron  removed  from  Berlin,  the  Emperor 
received  him  into  such  high,  favour  that  the  Chancellor 
denounced  him  as  the  tool  of  the  Empress. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  communication  made  by  Radowitz 
to  the  French  Ambassador  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Chancellor  to  check  French  military  preparations  by  warning 
the  French  Government  of  their  inevitable  res,ult. 

That  the  communication  would  ever  reach  the  ears  of  the 
Times  correspondent  and,  finding  its  way  into  print,  scare 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  result  in  the  administration  to  the 
Gerrnan  Government  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia  of  some- 
thing very  like  a  delicately  worded  reprimand,  Bismarck 
can  never  have  for  one  instant  anticipated.  For  once,  this 
prince  of  intriguers  found  himself,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
outwitted  if  not  completely  snubbed.  Naturally,  he  was 
furious  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  Prince  Hohcnlohe's 
letters  show  that  his  anger  this  time  was  genuine.  And 
the  whole  of  his  wrath  he  seems  to  have  vented  on  Gontaut 
Biron*.  One  would  have  thought  that  Radowitz,  whom 
Bismarck  never  ceased  to  favour,  was  equally  inculpated, 
and  that  the  prime  delinquents  in  the  Chancellor's  eyes 
would  have  been  De  Blowitz  and  his  editor,  Mr.  John  Delane. 
For  they,  by  pubhshing  de  Gontaut's  report,  cleared  the 
air  and  facilitated  the  intervention  of  the  two  great  Powers,  who 
could  no  longer  plead  their  ignorance  of  German  machinations. 

Journalism,  summoned  to  its  aid  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, had  defeated  that  secret  diplomacy  which,  though 
doubtless  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable,  has  probably,  far 
oftener  than  we  know,  plunged  Europe  into  war.  This 
incident  proves  that  there  are  occasions  when  candour  and 
openness  are  the  only  ways  of  keeping  the  peace.     ' 

*  The  date,  June  20th,  given  to  this  letter  by  Sir  Sydney  Lee 
in  his  "Biography  of  Queen  Victoria,"  p.  431,  is  probably  an  error. 
For  by  that  date,  the  crisis  being  well  over,  the  letter  would  have 
been  meaningless. 
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The  Glories  of  Bruges:     By  G.  C.  Williamson 


IT  is  indeed  good 
news  that  we 
learn  from  recent 
telegrams  when 
they  tell  us  that 
the  treasures  of  Bruges 
— both  architectural, 
pictorial,  and  in  metal 
work — are  believed  to 
be  intact,  as  there  are 
few  towns  of  Flanders 
which  were  more  rich 
in  art  work  than  was 
Bruges. 

It  was  curious,  in 
visiting  the  quaint  old- 
world  quiet  place,  with 
its  numerous  canals 
and  bridges,  its  silent 
streets,  and  faintly 
buzzing  commerce  to 
remember  that,  once 
upon  a  time,  it  had 
been  the  busiest  port 
in  Europe,  the  central 
mart  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  the  Venice  of 
the  North,  the.  most 
opulent  town  in  Nor- 
thern  Europe. 

Its  decline  as  a 
commercial  place  was 
so  complete ;  the 
breaking  up  of  the 
league,  the  silting  of 
the  Zwin  River,  the 
rise  of  British  ports 
and  British  manufac- 
turing towns,  had  all 
helped  to  make  it  de- 
cline ;  but  it  had  fos- 
silised ■  so  gracefully 
that  a  town  of  the 
fifteenth  century  it 
still  remained,  ex- 
quisite in  appearance,  unspoiled 
tion,   and  living  its  old,  qtiiet. 


HOTEL     DE     VILLE 

A  gem  of  Gothic  architecture 


by  manufacturers  or  restora- 
serious,  Flemish  life,   in  the 


midst  of  its  treasures, 
as  it  had  ever  lived. 

Its  quays  and  fac- 
tories were  certainly 
there,  and  the  places 
where  the  agents  of 
the  Medici,  the  Bardi, 
and  the  Fuggers,  car- 
ried on  rich  commerce, 
remained ;  but  all 
were  unfrequented, 
dignified  in  silence, 
and,  by  very  reason 
of  the  slow  ebbing 
away  from  Bruges  of 
the  trade  that  once 
made  it  so  bustling 
and  prosperous,  the 
buildings  and  their 
treasures  had  rested 
in  their  mediaeval  dig- 
nity untouched  by- 
time,  while  the  popu- 
lation about  them  had 
shrunken  to  a  tenth 
of  its  original  number. 
Its  high  -  pitched 
beautiful  houses  still 
looked  upon  the 
canals,  almost  silent 
of  traffic. 

Its  Hotel  de  Ville, 
an  exquisite  gem  of 
middle  Gothic  archi- 
tect\!ire  of  about  1380, 
faced  a  grand  open 
square  that,  save  on 
market  or  feast  days, 
had  few  persons  ex- 
cept tourists,  guides, 
and  .  market  women 
about  it ;  and  the 
Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Blood,  to  its  right, 
a  wopderful  erection  in 
the  flamboyant  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  (say,  1530), 
was  tlie  abode  of  mystery  and  religious  significance,  and  only 
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THE     ADORATION     OF     THE     MAGI.       BY     MEMLING 
One  of  the  most  tamous  pictures  in  the  world 


crowded  at  remote  intervals  when  pilgrims  or  tourists  took 
part  in  the  imposing  ceremonies  in  its  interior  chapels. 

Still,  it  preserved  the  ■  silver  gilt  reliquary  of  1617, 
studded  with  precious 
jewels  and  richly  deco- 
rated with  figures  of 
Christ  and  St.  Donatian, 
St.  Basil,  and  Our  Lady, 
set  under  imposing  cano- 
pies of  gold  and  ivory,  a 
fitting  resting-place  for 
the  most  famous  relic  in 
Europe,  the  drops  of  the 
Holy  Blood  of  the  Saviour, 
brought,  in  1149,  from  the 
Holy  Land  by  Theodoric 
of  Alsace,  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, and  deposited  in  his 
faithful  city  of  Bruges. 

It  was  to  receive  this 
treasure  of  inestimable 
value  that  the  Lower 
Chapel  was  erected  by 
Theodoric  in  1150,  and 
the  more  gorgeous  chapel 
above  it  was  not  built  till 
the  fifteenth  century,  when 
Bruges,  rich  and  prosper- 
ous, desired  to  pay  greater 
honour  to  the  treasure 
which  has  rested  in  it  for 
800  years,  and  has  never 
left  its  custody  for  one 
single  day  ! 

How  many  of  us  remem- 
ber the  stately  ceremonies 
in  this  Upper  Chapel  and 
the  magnificent  and  dex- 
terous manner  in  which, 
with  high  upward  swings, 
the  censers  of  smoking 
incense  were  swung  be- 
fore the  relic  when  Bene- 
diction was  given  to  the 
kneeling   crowds  below. 

To  most  visitors,  how- 
ever, the  pictures  in 
Bruges  were  its  chief 
attraction. 

The  Hospital  of  St. 
John  (1188)  still  preserved 
in  its  Picture  Gallerj'  the 
exquisite  wf)rks  by  Mem- 
ling,  painted  in  1480,  for 
the  very  place  where  they 
still  rest,  the  Chasse  of 
St.  Ursula,  perhaps  the 
chief  object  of  interest, 
but  rivalled  in  value  by 
the  Jan  Floreins  Triptych, 
the  Martin  Nieuwenhoven 
Diptych,  the    portrait    of 


Marie  Moreel,  and  the   magnificent    Triptych  for  the   High 
Altar,  which  was  also  commissioned  by  Brother  Jan  Floreins 


for  his   much-loved    hospital. 


The  beautiful  Reliquary  bulit   to    contain   the    drops  of   the'Holy  Biood  brought 

from  the  Hoiy  Land  by  Theodoric  of  Aisace,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  deposited  in 

the  Sacred  Chapel  of  Bruges 


The  Cathedral  and  every 
church  in  Bruges  had  its 
treasures,  and  the  little 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts 
was  of  even  higher  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  on 
its  walls  hung  a  veritable 
altar  piece  by  Jan  van 
Eych,  of  circa  1390,  the 
Memling  Triptych  of  Wil- 
liam Moreel,  and  several 
paintings  by  Gerard 
David. 

If  only  all  these  trea- 
sures still  remain  unin- 
jured in  Bruges,  the  place 
is  indeed  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

Its  inhabitants  always 
stated  that,  "come  wind,, 
come  flood,"  Bruges  and 
its.  possessions,  guarded  for 
hundreds  of  years  by  the 
power  of  the  great  relic, 
would  survive  any  trou- 
ble ;  but  Bruges  never 
guessed  of  what  has  over- 
taken it,  and  if  the  Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Blood,  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John,  and 
the  Academy  still  remain 
intact,  Bruges  will  indeed 
have  seen  what  to  many  of 
us  may  well  appear  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  miracle. 

[NOTE. — Since  the  fore- 
going lines  were  written, 
details  of  the  German  evacu- 
ation of  Bruges  have  come 
to  hand  which  prove  that 
for  once,  at  least,  the  Hun 
has  suppressed  his  natural 
instincts,  and,  architec- 
turally, the  city  has  been 
left  practically  intact.  Ithas 
also  been  statedthat  the  Hun 
has  made  a  belated  repen- 
tance, and  that  such  art  trea- 
sures as  have  been  removed 
will  be  carefully  stored 
and  returned.  The  enemy 
occupation  of  the  city  will 
certainly  leave  it  poorer  in 
the  artistic  sense,  but,  com- 
pared with  other  towns  that 
have  suffered  German  dom- 
ination, Bruges  has  escaped 
much  andretainedthe  greater 
part  of  its  historic  works.] 
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Life  and  Letters  Qj  J.  C  Squire 


Looking  Backward 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  A  Writer's  Recol- 
lections (Collins,  I2S.  6d.  net)  contains  as 
many  famous  people  to  the  page  as  any  recent 
book.  She  was  born,  if  not  in  the  purple, 
at  any  rate  in  its  scholastic  equivalent.  Her 
grandfather  was  Arnold,  of  Rugby  ;  Matthew  Arnold  was 
her  uncle  ;  her  other  uncles  were  prominent  public  servants 
and  educationists  ;  her  aunt  married  W.  E.  Forster ;  and 
her  cousins  have  included  historians,  men  of  letters,  and 
Cabinet  Ministers.  As  a  girl,  she  knew  everybody  in  Oxford  ; 
ever  since  then  she  has  known  everybody  in  London  ;  and 
when  she  made  her  first  success  with  Robert  Elsmere,  half  the 
celebrities  in  England,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  downwards,  seem 
to  have  been  waiting  for  the  chance  of  compHmenting  her 
upon  it.  She  has  mingled  with  politicians  as  a  politician, 
with  ecclesiastics  as  a  theologian,  with  novelists  as  a  novelist, 
with  historians  as  an  expert  on  the  Dark  Ages,  with  dons 
as  the  first  woman  to  examine  men  for  a  University  Scholar- 
ship.    And  the  Times  puts  her  letters  in  large  type. 

Nevertheless,  her  book  of  reminiscences  is  not  so  exciting 
as  it  might  be.  It  is,  indeed,  a  little  insipid.  Here  and 
there  one  finds  a  good  story  or  quotation,  and  one's  face 
lights  up  ;  but  one  is  soon  back  among  lofty  trivialities. 
It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  George  Eliot  could  converse 
for  twenty  minutes  "with  perfect  ease  and  finish,  without 
misplacing  a  word  or  dropping  a  sentence"  ;  it  is  a  good 
remark  of  Lowell's  that  '  Nobody  but  Wordsworth  ever 
got  beyond  the  need  of  sympathy,  and  he  started  there," 
and  there  are  one  or  two  bearable  anecdotes.  For  instance, 
there  is  one  about  Swinburne  at  Jowett's : 

I  could  not  think  why  he  seemed  so  cross  and  uncomfort- 
able. He  was  perpetually  beckoning  to  the  waiters,  then, 
when  they  came,  holding  peremptory  (ionversation  with 
them  ;  while  I  from  my  side  of  the  table  could  see  them 
going  away,  with  a  whisper  or  shrug  to  each  other,  Hke 
men  asked  for  the  impossible.  At  last,  with  a  kind  of 
bound,  Swinburne  leapt  from  his  chair  and  seized  a  copy 
of  the  Times,  which  he  seemed  to  have  persuaded  one  of 
the  men  to  bring  him.  As  he  got  up  I  saw  that  the  fire 
behind  him,  and  very  close  to  him,  must  indeed  have  been 
burning  the  very  marrow  out  of  a  long-suffering  poet. 
And,  alack,  in  that  house  without  a  mis|;ress,  the  small 
conveniences  of  life,  such  as  fire-screens,  were  often  over- 
looked. The  Master  did  not  possess  any.  In  a  pale 
exasperation  Swinburne  folded  the  Times  over  the  back 
of  his  chair,  and  sat  down  again.  Vain  was  the  effort  ! 
The  room  was  narrow,  the  party  large,  and  the  servants 
pusliing  by  had  soon  dislodged  the  Times.  Again  and 
again  did  Swinburne  in  a  fury  replace  it ;  and  was  soon 
reduced  to  sitting  silent  and  wild-eyed,  his  back  firmly 
pressed  against  the  chair  and  the  newspaper,  in  a  concen- 
trated  struggle  with  fate. 

This  is  not  a  first-rate  story.  No  word  is  spoken,  no  light  is 
thrown  on  character,  and,  as  for  the  telling  of  it,  we  have 
only  to  imagine  what  Mr.  Gosse,  with  a  slight  touch  of  carica- 
ture, would  have  made  of  it,  to  realise  that  it  is  not  well  told. 
But  Mrs.  Ward  cannot  keep  up  even  to  this  level.  When 
we  are  told  that  she  put  the  coals  on  the  lire  for  Mark 
Pattison,  and  that  he  said  "  Good  !  does  it  drive  you  dis- 
tracted, too,  when  people  put  on  coals  the  wrong  v/ay  ?  "  we 
wonder  why  on  earth  so  desperately  banal  a  remark  has  been 
repeated.  Mrs.  Ward  seems,  indeed,  to  have  made  a  point 
of  overlooking  the  most  characteristic  and  exciting  things 
about  the  people  she  has  known  ;  and  this  is  maddening, 
considering  they  have  ranged  from  Uncle  Matthew  to  Henry 
James,  of  whom  she  appears  to  have  been  a  long  and  close 
friend,  to  whom  she  pays  most  devoted  "tribute,"  and  of 
whom  scarcely  a  good  remark  is  repeated.  The  conclusion 
is  that  there  is  a  .great  deal  in  life  that  does  not  interest  her 
and  a  great  deal  of  which  she  disapproves. 

Mrs.  Ward's  private  life  seems  to  have  been  almost 
indistinguishable  from  public  life.  Everybody  she  has  ever 
known  appears  to  have  been  eminent,  distinguished,  and 
earnest.  And  she  never  seems  able  to  lose  her  strong  sense 
of  responsibility,  her  consciousness  of  the  duty  of  intellectual ' 
ardour,  for  one  moment.  You  begin  a  chapter  headed 
"Early  Married  Life."  In  most  autobiographies  this  would 
induce   in   you  either  the  fear  of   a  waste  of  dull  domestic 


minutiae,  children's  progress,  trivial  dinner-parties,  and  the 
like,  or  the  hope  of  an  amusing  record  of  "private"  things 
seen  and  a  parade  of  obscure  but  fascinating  characters. 
But  there  are  no  such  things  here.  It  needn't  have  been 
"early"  and  it  scarcely  need  have  been  "married";  the 
record  of  this  life  in  this  chapter  is  a  page  of  Mandell 
Creighton  and  the  Renaissance  Popes,  and  some  pages  of  J.  R. 
Green,  Mr.  Freeman,  Bishop  Stubbs,  and  the  Gothic  kings 
of  Spain.  Towards  the  close  of  it  the  author  very  properly 
pulls  herself  up  with:  "But  life  then  was  not  all  lectures," 
just  as  in  an  earlier  chapter  she  suddenly  remarks  :  "But  a 
girl  of  seventeen  is  not  always  thinking  of  books."  There 
were  holidays,  too  ;  but  the  first  holiday  leads  us  to  •  the 
"Ecole  Normale,"  the  "Ecole  des  Sciences  politiques,"  and 
"an  illuminating  talk  with  M.  Renan."  So  throughout 
chapter  after  chapter. 

*      .       *  «  »  «  « 

The  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  distinguished  foreigners,  the 
educational  reformers,  the  philosophers,  the  heads  of  houses, 
the  deans,  bishops,  scientists,  Tractarians,  Broad  Church- 
men, and  Rationalists,  stand  in  serried  rows  with  brows 
broad  or  beetling,  lips  grim  or  sensitive,  eyes  penetrating 
or  other-worldly,  all  a  little  inhuman,  a  little  solemnised, 
described  reverently  from  the  outside  in  such  a  way  as  to 
invite  the  profane  ironies  of  Mr.  Lytton  Strachey.  They 
mostly,  in  her  pages,  deliver  themselves  of  improving  maxims. 
One  recognises  the  tyuth  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm's  cartoon  of 
the  young  Mary  Augusta  asking  her  debonair  Uncle  Matthew 
why  he  was  not  always  serious.  She  has  little  taste  for 
more  than  an  occasional  condescension  into  flippancy  or 
temperate  high  spirits  made  as  a  concession  to  the  weakness 
of  human  nature.  Everything  to  her  is  an  occasion  for 
moralising.  Everything  has  a  purpose  and  a  lesson  all  the 
time,  and  where  the  purposes  are  puzzling  the  resultant 
tension  and  gravity  in  the  mind  are  all  the  greater.  She 
can  seldom  describe  anything  without  reference  to  its  bearing 
upon  something  else.  It  is  characteristic  of  her  that  her 
best  descriptive  passage,  in  which  she  tells  of  her  love  of 
the  fells  when  she  was  a  child,  should  end  with  juvenile 
cogitations  about  geology  ;  and  that  her  confession  of  pleasure 
in  nature  should  be  qualified  thus : 

I  have  used  the  words  "physical  joy"  because,  although 
such  passionate  pleasure  in  natural  things  as  has  been  my 
constant  Helper  (in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  «Tri-Kou/)os) 
through  life,  has  connected  itself  no  doubt,  in  the  process 
of  time,  ■Orith  various  intimate  beliefs,  philosophic  or 
religious,  as  to  the  Beauty  which  is  Truth,  and  therewth 
the  only  conceivable  key  to  man's  experience,  yet  I  could 
not  myself  endorse  the  famous  contrast  in  Wordsworth's 
Dintern  Abbey  between  the  "haunting  passion"  of 
youth's  delight  in  Nature,  and  the  more  complex  feeling 
of  later  years,  when  Nature  takes  an  aspect  coloured  by 
our  own  moods  and  memories,  when  our  sorrows  and 
reflections  enter  so  much  into  what  we  feel  about  the 
"bright  and  intricate  device"  of  earth  and  her  seasons, 
that  "in  our  life  alone  doth  Nature  live." 

This  unmitigated  seriousness  is,  above  all,  a  handicap  for  a 
writer  of  recollections.  Apart  from  its  disastrous  effects  on 
the  selection  of  material  and  the  treatment  of  character, 
it  is  wasted  even  where,  given  a  larger  room  and  a  special 
subject,  it  might  be  fruitful.  When  we  have  finished  Mrs. 
Ward  we  have  only  caught  glimpses  of  a  hundred  problems 
and  controversies,  and  we  have  not  really  become  familiar 
with  the  development  of  her  own  thought — which  might, 
granted  that  her  own  thought  was  interesting  enough,  that 
she  had  a  sufficient  insight  into  her  own  processes,  and  that 
she  could  write  about  them  in  a  vivid  and  accurate  way, 
have  made  a  good  autobiography  of  one  kind.  As  it  is, 
one  feels  she  has  missed  her  opportunities.  Her  concluding 
pages  on  contemporary  literature  are  redeemed  by  a  good 
deal  of  shrewdness  and  a  certain  animus,  which,  if  not  admir- 
able for  its  own  sake,  is  refreshing  after  three  hundred  pages 
of  dignified  genuflexions  before  the  remembered  images  of 
the  great  and  good.  She  is  an  enthusiast  for  Stevenson, 
Hardy,  and  Henry  James,  she  respects  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett, 
she  is  freezing  about  Mr.  Wells.  But  whatever  one's  views 
about  novels  with  a  mission  and  the  division  between  jour- 
nalism and  fiction,  one  may  pardonably  be  surprised  to  find 
Mrs.  Ward  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  novel  is  not  the 
place  for  propaganda  and  argument.  For  she  has  mada  it 
evident  that  her  own  interests  have  always  been  primarily 
controversial. 
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With  a  Motor  Convoy  in  German  East  Africa 


LEATHER  clothing,  woollen  sweaters,  five  blankets 
each,  and  an  enormous  brazier  made  from  an  old 
twenty-gallon  oil-drum  with  holes  in  it,  burning  in 
the  banda,  or  grass  hut,  does  not  suggest  Tropical 
Africa  ;  but  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  we  were 
able  to  keep  warm  in  our  camp  on  the  aerodrpme  at  Loll- 
kissale.  There  was  a  dense  fog  until  tlje  sun  rose,  and  this, 
together  with  the  high  altitude,  chilled  the  atmosphere. 

Before  leaving.  Corporal  Fuller,  who  spoke  several  native 
languages,  had  a  talk  with  one  of  the  natives  in  a  village  near 
b^',  and  heard  the  following  story,  which  he  translated  for 
our  benefit  : 

"  Away  by  big  water,  long  way  away,  big  bird  fly  over  big 
village  screaming  for  its  food.  All  the  people  run  indoors,  and 
big  bird  find  no  food,  so  it  lay  four  eggs,  and  each  egg  set  light 
to  dig  iilla)ie."  _    - 

Evidently  this  was  one  of  our  seaplanes  which  had  bombed 
Tanga,  four  hundred  miles  away,  and  the  news  had  travelled 
that  distance  by  word 
of  mouth  in  ten  days. 

Ufiomi  was  our  next 
objective,  and  the 
road  lav  over  dry  river 
beds  and  black  cotton- 
soil  swamps,  baked 
hard  by  the  tropical 
sun.  Engine  troubles 
were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  it  was  ex- 
hausting work  getting 
forward. 

At  noon  we  came 
upon  a  water  hole.  It 
was  filthy  water,  but 
we  were  glad  to  find 
it,  for  our  supply  was 
low  and  the  engines 
had  boiled  the  whole 
div  long.  Dry  bones 
of  all  kinds  of  animals 
sh'jwed  us  that  this 
was  the  only  pool  for 
many  miles.  Poor 
beasts,  they  had 
crawled  towards  the 
water  at  some  past 
time,  probably  only  to 

find  the  spring  uned  up,  and  had  died,  leaving  their  bones  to 
bleach  in  the  sun.  Dead  horses  lay  about  everywhere  ;  cer- 
tainly van  Deventer  had  left  his  trail  of  white  bones  across 
Africa  !  Horses  had  perished  in  thousands  in  his  great  advance. 
Tsetse  fly,  horse-sickness,  and  want  of  food  and  water  had 
taken  their  toll  of  them.  The  hole  was  a  ghastly  place  to 
camp,  but  the  dread  of  running  short  of  water  was  always 
uppermost  in  every  man's  mind,  for  in  such  an  advance, 
through  unknown  country,  and  under  a  tropical  sun,  there 
was  no  certainty  of  finding  spring  or  river. 

After  a  short  halt  we  again  pushed  forward,  and  saw  Ufiomi 
mountain  in  the  distance.  When  we  began  to  climb  we  came 
upon  a  well-defined  track,  but  as  the  bush  on  all  sides  was 
very  dense,  night  found  us  eight  miles  away  from  the  native 
settlement. 

Next  morning  one  of  our  cars  refused  to  start,  and  though 
we  worked  until  ten  a.m.,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  jibber 
behind  to  be  towed  in  later  in  the  day.  The  country  on  all 
sides  was  well  cultivated,  millet  and  Indian  corn  being  grown 
by  the  natives  ;  ,  and  high  upon  the  slope  of  the  mountain 
we  could  see  the  mission  station,  towards  which  we  climbed, 
camping  beside  a  little  stream.  This  was  the  best  camp  we 
ever  found  in  German  East ;  we  had  good  water  and  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  garden  of  the  mission  station, 
which  was  afterwards  taken  over  as  a  hospital.  Whole 
native  villages  were  hidden  in  the  fields  of  millet,  which  stood 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  it  was  strange  to  hear  the 
chattering  which  went  on  at  night  and  to  see  no  sign  of  any 
one.  Later  on  the  whole  place  developed  into  a  big  supply 
camp  and  motor  transport  depot. 

Before  leaving  Ufiomi  I  learned  that  I  had  some  mountain 
passes  to  negotiate  before  reaching  Kondoa  Irangi,  so  I 
decided  to  strip  the  cars  of  all  woodwork,  leaving  only  the 
flat  platforms  and  no  sides  or  hoods. 

Two  days  later  we  set  out  for  Kondoa  Irangi,  Nanson 
having  gone  forward  in  a  Crossley  to  inspect  the  aerodrome, 
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and  to  make  all  preparations  for  our  aeroplanes  wliich  were 
to  fly  over  immediately. 

After  passing  through  groves  of  banana  and  sugar-cane  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  mountains,  and  after  two  hours  came 
to  the  foot  of  Pinas  Heights. 

The  gradient  was  one  in  four  for  three  hundred  yards,  then 
one  in  eight  for  another  two  hundred  yards,  and  about  one  in 
three  for  one  hundred  yards — and  this,  over  -a  rocky  track 
and  no  road,  was  some  performance  ! 

.We  had  a  wonderful  view  when  we  reached  the  top.  Before 
us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  lay  the  vast  Masai  plain  as  yet 
unexplored  by  white  men,  and  away  to  the  south  and  west, 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  distant,  mountain  after  mountain, 
unmarked  on  any  map,  and  covered  with  dense  tropical 
trees  and  thornbush.  An  unnamed  river  wound  its  way  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  through  our  glasses  we  could  see 
tall  trees  growing  upon  its  banks. 

Near  our  halting  place  we  discovered  a  Dutch  settlement 

consisting  oft|Boer 
families  who  had 
trekked  '  north  after 
the  South  African 
War  and  who  were  un- 
willing to  live  under 
British  government. 
They  were  dissatisfied 
and  discontented,  and 
the  Germans  had 
found  them  bad 
colonists.  Later  on 
these  Dutchmen  were 
sent  back  to  the  north, 
as  they  were  sus- 
pected of  communi- 
cating with  the  enemy. 
We  bought  miik 
and  eggs  from  them 
and  moved  forward. 
Thousands  of  dead 
horses  and  oxen  lay 
rotting  upon  the  hill 
top  ;  it  was  a  horrible 
sight  and  the  stench 
was  awful.  The  poor 
beasts  had  toiled  up 
the  mountain  after 
filling  themselves 
with  water  at  the  pond,  and  had  died,  cither  of  fly  or  of  horse- 
sickness,  or  had  burst  their  hearts.  We  all  experienced 
hearts  at  this  altitude  as  we  struggled  forward  across  the 
mountains.  The  cars  were  continually  in  difficulties  and  one 
after  another  required  help.  The  Daimler  fell  through  into  an 
ants'  nest,  and  sank  down  three  feet  until  she  was  resting  upon 
her  chassis.  We  had  to  dig  her  out,  and  the  ants  were  not 
at  all  friendly ;  then  we  coupled  three  Crossleys  on  to  her 
and  tugged  her  free.  We  found  a  double  block  purchase 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  things  we  had  brought. 

These  adventures  took  a  long  time,  and  we  only  advanced 
twelve  miles  after  fourteen  hours  of  incessant  work,  and 
night  found  us  among  big  trees,  too  done  up  to  build  a  zareba 
round  our  camp.  We  formed  the  cars  into  a  square  and 
slept  inside  it,  setting  two  sentries,  and  trusting  to  Blotto 
to  give  us  warning  should  anyone  approach.  He  had  proved 
himself  a  wpnderful  watch  dog  and  would  awaken  the  camp 
at  the  slightest  movement  outside  the  ring  fence.  We  had 
grown  to  trust  his  senses,  and  though  he  often  got  sworn 
at,  we  frequently  blessed  him,  which  I  hope  recompensed  him. 
The  convoy,  now  reduced  to  my  Ford,  three  Crossleys, 
and  the  Daimler,  toiled  forward,  up  and  down'  hills 
and  across  dongas  until  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Kondoa,  where  I  was  met  by  Sub-Lieutenant  Gallihawk, 
who  had  come  to  tell  me  that  the  road  was  impossible  for 
the  heavy  lorries,  and  that  six  wagons  and  teams  of  mules 
were  on  the  way  to  take  off  the  loads.  I  learned  at  the  same 
time  that  our  two  aeroplanes  with  Flight-Lieutenant  Moore 
and  Sub  Lieutenant  Dawson  had  flown  successfully  from 
Imbuyuni  to  Lollkissale,  had  landed  there  to  take  on  oil  and 
petrol,  and  had  set  out  for  Kondoa.  They  had  been  sighted 
to  the  east  of  the  German  position,  and  then  had  vanished 
into  the  blue,  and  nothing  further  had  been  seen  or  heard  of 
them  !  This  was  an  awful  blow  !  Our  first  two  machines 
had  failed  to  get  through,  and  all  the  division  had  been 
counting  on  them  !     They  were  our  only  chance  of  locating 
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the  enemy's  long-range  guns  and  of  bombing  his  positions. 
It  cast  a  gloom  over  every  one  ;  there  is  a  terrible  mystery 
about  a  machine  lost  in  the  blue  ;  pictures  arise  of  the  pilots 
stranded  in  the  jungle,  struggling  forward  without  food  and 
water,  pushing  on  as  best  they  can,  with  hope  gradually 
dwindling,  weak,  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,  and  always  before 
them  the  vision  of  death  from  thirst. 

I  now  decided  to  leave  the  Daimler  behind  to  await  the 
mule  convoy,  and  to  reduce  tht^  loads  on  the  Crossleys  to 
700  lbs;  each,  and  on  the  Ford  to  300  lbs.,  only  taking  with 
us  the  absolute  necessities  for  ourselves  and  for  the  advance 
party  in  Kondoa,  who  were  on  very  short  rations  and  in 
urgent  need  of  suppHes  The  road  was  terrible,  we  crossed 
mountain  passes  at  10,000  feet  up,  and  shd  down  steep  liills 
and  across  rivere,  until  we  finally  descended  into  the  valley 
fifteen  miles  from  oyr  objective.  We  were  then  obhged  to 
follow  the  sandy  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  was  awful  work 
getting  along  Deep  dongas  intercepted  our  path  and  wide 
sand  patches  without  bottom.  When  the  cars  stuck  it  was 
heavy  work  getting  them  out 

Over  the  sand  the  Ford  proved  invaluable,  and  seldom  got 
into  trouble.  The  heavier  Crossleys  had  twin  rear  wheels 
which  helped  them,  but  they  constantly  stuck  and  had  to 
be  dug  out.        For  good  all-round  work  in*  difficult  country 
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HON  WORK  IH  GBRMAM  EAST  APSICA 
A  railway  bridge  destroyed  and  seven  trains  driven  in 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  a  Ford  car,  and  the  utility  of 
our  convoy  would  have  been  considerably  minimised  had  it 
not  included  one  of  these  strong  and  rehable,  yet  light  weight, 
motors  amongst  its  mmiber. 

Night  set  in  before  we  arrived  at  the  river  bank  outside 
Kondoa,  and  we  took  up  a  position  close  under  a  thick  hedge, 
where  we  hoped  the  Germans  who  were  only  two  miles  away, 
could  not  see  us. 

The  town  of  Kondoa  Irangi  consisted  of  about  twelve 
European  houses,  a  church,  an  old  Arab  slave  trading  fort, 
and  a  nigger  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
large  native  barracks  had  been  burned  by  the  Germans,  and 
the  'church  damaged  by  shell  fire.  It  was  a  weird  settlement 
and  full  of  memories,  being  .situated  on  the  old  slave  route 
from  the  Congo  and  West  Africa,  to  Bagamayo  on  the  east 
coast ;  the  latter  having  been  at  one  time  the  biggest  slave 
trading  centre  in  Africa.  Here  at  Kondoa  Irangi  in  past 
days  slaves  from  the  Congo  and  West  Coast  met  slaves  from 
Uganda  and  the  north,  all,  poor  devils,  marching  together 
to  the  sea  at  Bagamayo  to  be  sold  by  their  Arab  captors. 
"Ayah!  Ayah!"  "Forward!  Forward!"  The  old  dreaded 
call  of  the  Arab  dealers  is  still  part  of  the  native  language, 
and  many  are  the  tales  of  cruelty  and  suffering  which  hnger 
in  the  district. 

The  niggers  were  of  a  very  poor  type,  having  been 
thoroughly  cowed  by  the  Ga^mans,  who  had  flogged  them 
and  taken  away  all  their  cattle,  except  a  few  goats.    Cloth- 


A  BUSH  STATION 

Provisions  and  stares  arriving.    Natives  travel  on  top  o{  the  truclts 

ing  among  them  was'a  minus  quantity  ;T_some  had  scraps  of 
loin  cloths  but  the  majority  wore  nothing.  We  traded  cotton 
with  them  for  food,  and  a  yard  of  calico  bought  three  chickens. 

On  the  afternoon  of  our  first  day  at  Kondoa,  word  was 
brought  that  Fhght-Lieut.  Moore  and  Flight-Sub.  Lieut.  Daw, 
son  who  had  started  to  fly  from  Lollkissale  were'safe.  Moon- 
had  crawled  in  to  Ufiomi  more  dead  than  alive,  and  Dawson 
had  been  left  beliin4  with  some  natives  who  had  water, 
and  who  were  to  carry  him  in  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
consciousness. 

I  at  once  drove  opt  to  our  camp  with  the  good  news,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Moore's  report  came  to  hand. 

Both  machines  had  landed  close  together  thirty-five  miles 
out  on  the  Masai  plain.  The  pilots  had  lost  their  way,  and 
had  hunted  for  Kondoa  Irangi  far  off  to  the  east.  Being 
unable  to  strike  it,  they  had  set  out  to  return  to  Lollkissale, 
but  had  run  short  of  petrol,  and  had  taken  accurate  bearings 
of  the  position  before  beginning  to  trek  to  Ufiomi;  This 
they  had  been  obhged  to  do  on  foot,  and  it  had  taken  them 
thirty-four  hours  to  come  in,  the  last  fifteen  without  food 
or  water.  In  the  early  dawn  when  the  dew  was  on  the  grass 
•they  had  sucked  the  bottoms  of  their  slacks  to  get  moisture, 
but  when  the  sun  rose  and  the  day  grew  hot,  their  tongues 
swelled  and  their  sufferings  increased. 

They  were  safe  however,  which  was  the  chief  thing,  and  it 
now  remained  to  salve  the  aeroplanes,  which  as  Kipling 
says  "is  another  story!"  It  was  done  however  by  means 
of  forced  marches,  and  \Vithout  loss  to  us,  except  a  few 
unfortunate  niggers  who  deserted  or  succumbed  from  sickness. 

The  journey  from  Imbuyuni  to  Kondoa  Irangi  was  a  great 
trek.  We  had  done  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in 
thirteen  days.  We  had  crossed  swamps,  riverg,  and  moun- 
tains, and  had  found  a  route  for  motor  transport,  where 
few  if  any  white  men  had  ever  been  before,  and  certainly 
no  cars.  Our  track  was  used  until  the  opening  of  the  road 
to  Dar-es-Salaam,  some  six  months  later,  when  pioneers  were 
employed  to  build  bridges,  and  to  make  a  road  ;  and  within 
a  month  cars  were  going  backwards  and  forwards  in  six  days. 

I.  M  B. 
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TKc  Cigarette  of 
Hcafant  Memorie/' 

The  unique  flavour  and  the  lingering 
fragrance  of  the  choicest  Oriental 
tobaccos  are  botli  experienced  in  'Le 
Kanopus' — the  cigarette  of  pleasant 
memories.  And  there  are  no  disagree- 
able after-effects  with  '  Le  Kanopus ' — 
no  tainted  tongue — no  feeling  of 
throatiness — from  beginning  to  end 
'  Le  Kanopus '  is  unalloyed  pleasure 

1>  Kanopus 

EcypTiAN  Cigarette 

Made  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  of  mellow  and  matured  Oriental 
tobaccos.     No  addfxl  cheap  leaf,  or  other  adulteration. 

Prices:   l/-forio;  2/- 20;  S/- 50;  9/11  100 

High-class  Tobacconists  everywhere   stock  ' /-<  Kanopus.' 
Ask  /or  'tkis   brand    when    you   vant   a   good    Cigarette 


Drive  by  Night 
with    Rotax    Light 

You'll  7iever  be  in  the  dark  with  this  well-known   Dynamo 

Lighting  (Leitner  System).  I.ong  use  by  our  great  railways  iias 

established  its  "  Rotax  Reliability."  Many  car  manufacturers 

use  it  exclusively.     The 


P.C.B.6 


Electric     Self     Starter 

f  another  case  of  "  Rotax  Reliability*' — positive  gear  drive.    Givts  more 
power  for  less  weight.and  is  no  table  for  its  sure  and  smooth  engagement  of  gear. 

Full  particulars  on  request.     Specify  Rotax  for  your  post-war  car. 

ROTAX    MOTOR    ACCESSORIES    CO.    Ltd. 

Victoria  Road,  Wlllesden  JiinctioD,  London,  N.W.  10 


BURBERRY 


OFFICERS  on  aU  types  of  His    XT  AV"  A  T 
Majesty's  craft  regard  Burberry    ^  ^  ^»-   ▼  x^J— ' 
Kit  as  indispensable  to  the  efficient 
performance  of  duty  in  bad  weather. 

BURBERRY  weaving  and  proof- 
ing are  special  systems  of  manufac- 
turing textiles  by  which  wet  and  cold 
wind  are  excluded,  though  natural 
ventilation  is  fully  preserved. 

BURBERRY      CLOTHS     are 
thoroughly    protective,    but    en- 
tirely free  from  rubber,  oiled-silk, 
other  non-ventilating  agents. 

Officers' 
Complete 
Kits  in  2 
to  4  Days 
or  Ready 
for     Use. 


Every 

Burberry 

Garment 

bears  a 

Burberry 

label. 


KIT 

Illustrated 
Naval  or 
Military 
Catalogue 
Post  Free 


During  the  War  Officers'  Sercice 
"  Burberry s"  Tielockens  and  Bitr- 
berrv  Trench  Warms  Cleaned  and 
Re-proofed  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


NsTst  Grettcoat 
kud     Leather 

Undercoat 
The  former  of 
Biirhorry 
weat  her  nrool 
cloiliK,  Rim  the 
latter  of  chrome 
leather,  light 
and  supple. 


BURBERRYS  Haymarket  LONDON  ^ 

8   &    10    Boul.    Maleiherbes    Parii ;     Agents    in    Chief    Naval    Ports 


SHORTAGB 
of  GOLD. 

Hiihett  Prio«> 

now   tivcn 

for 

OLD  GOLD 

and 

JEWELLERY 

of 

■Br  tort. 


Eitsbtiahrd 
I8SI. 


Watchmakers. 

SMITHS' 
"ALLIES 

and 

Medical  Watches. 

"UNBREAKABLE"  FRONT 

No  more  Watch  Glasses  1 

No  more  Watch  Glass 

Protectors, 

is  impossible 

to  break  the 

front ! 


SHORTAGE 
of  GOLD 

llt£hcat  Pr!c» 
now  tiv«n 


OLD  GOLD 

and 

JEWELLERY 

of 

any  tort 


Smiths' 
Electric  Reading 

Lamp    for  the  Belt. 

Recognized    by    Olficen  as  thr. 
BEST  LAMP. 
ty'rttt  for  7'estimoniMls. 
Push-piece  far"    {    ■ 


STERLING  SILVER 
•SCREW  IN  "WATCH 

Dust  and  Damp,  Proof  Case, 
Lever  Movemeitt.  Luminous 
Dial,  Fig5kin  Strap,  bilver 
BuckU.  £4  4s.  &  £5  5s. 
With  hinged  case.        £3   3, 


Special 
Rcquiaitea 

for 
the   Front. 


STERLING  SILVER 
"SCREW-IN"  CASE 
MEDICAL    WATCH. 

Luminous  Figures  am!  hands 
reinsiciinK  ^ili  of 
seconds.  I »  val  u  able 
for  Hospital  Work, 
Smiths'  High-grade 
Lever  Movemeiit, 
Guaranteed  Time- 
keeper. 

£6  15s. 


i.;^r^S 


_♦— 


By  Appointment  to  H.M.  th« 
late  KingLdwar.l  VIL 

Watch  and  Chronometer 
Makers  to  the   Admiralty. 

Holders   of  5  Royal  Warrants. 


Size  of  Lamp,  gi  x  gi  x  i(  inches.    Prlc«  Complets     OC/ 

(including  one  extra  bulb  in  lid)       ....     AiJ/" 
Extra  batteries    -     2/-  each.  Extra  butbt    -     1/6  tach. 

Further  particulars  on  application. 

Inland  Postage.  6tl.  extra.        Foreign.  */-  extra. 


S.  SMITH  &  SON,  Ltd. 

6  Grand    Hotel  Buildings,  Trafalgar    Square,  W.C. 


And  68  PiccndillT,  W. 


EitablUfaed   1851. 
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me  THeATM 

By  W.  J.  Turner 


THIS  week  I  have  made  a  discovery.  I  have  been 
to  a  remarkable  pkiy,  not  at  any  West  End 
theatre,  but  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hall,  Waterloo, 
known  to  Dickens  as  the  "Coburg."  and  to  most 
Londoners  to-day  as  the  "Old  Vic."  I  had  heard 
that  this  was  the  only  theatre  in  London  at  present  where 
you  could  expect  to  see  a  first-class  play,  but  I  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  going.  This  week  I  felt  I  simply 
could  not  stand  another  of  the  dramatic  farces  I  had  been 
seeing  in  the  West  End  lately,  so  suddenly,  about  seven 
o'clock  last  Monday  evening,  I  determined  to  go  to  the 
"Old  Vic,"  and  run  the  risk  of  something  interesting  being 
done  that  night.  I  was  not  disappointed — far  from  it — 
for  I  saw  one  of  the  finest  plays  I  have  seen  in  my  life.  I 
arrived  late,  the  play  had  already  started,  and  I  was  unable 
to  get  a  programme.  The  scene  on  the  stage  when  I  took 
my  seat  appeared  to  be  the  interior  of  some  mediaeval  castle, 
and  there  was  a  woman  seated  alone  reading  a  letter.  She 
was  speaking  when  I  came  in,  and  I  noticed  that  the  play 
was  in  verse.     As  I  sat  down,  a  messenger  entered,  and  said  : 

The    King   comes   here   to-night, 
and  she  exclaimed,  startled  : 

Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it ! 

Just  ten  short  words,  and  an  atmosphere  tense  and  expectant 
had  been  created !  I  settled  down,  feeling  instinctively 
that  I  had  made  a  discovery  at  last.  The  messenger  goes 
out,  and  the  lady  of  the  castle,  whose  husband  is  bringing 
the  King  as  a  guest  for  the  night,  exhorts  herself  to  have 
no  mercy  but  to  seize  this  heaven-sent  opportunity  to  kill 
the  King,  and  thus  get  the  crown  for  her  husband.  In  spite 
of  some  fine  lines  such  as  : 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  the  King 
Under  my   battlements. 

the  effect  of  this  passage  was  rather  flat,  through  a  tendency 
to  rant  on  the  part  of  the  actress  and  a  certain  undramatic 
over-abundance  of  words  in  the  expression  of  the  author. 
The  King  presently  arrives  with  her  husband,  the  Thane 
of  Glamis,  to  give  him  his  recently  acquired  title,  and  after 
being  made  welcome,  the  household  retires  for  the  night. 
There  is  now  a  short  scene  between  the  Thane  and  his  wife, 
during  which  the  Thane  momentarily  shrinks  from  the  idea 
of  murdering  the  King,  from  whom  he  has  received  so  many 
benefits,  but  has  his  reluctance  swept  away  by  his  wife's 
confident   plan  : 

His  two  chamberlains 
Will   I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  con\^nce 
That  memory  the  warder  of  the  brain 
Shall  be  a   fume.   .   .   . 

Then  follows  a  beautifully  written  scene.  It  is  night,  we  are 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  A  man  and  a  boy  cross  the 
courtyard :  ,  ' 

How  goes   the   night,   boy  ? 
Boy  :    The  moon  is  down  ;    I  have  not  heard  the  clock. 

They  enter  the  castle,  and  the  Thane  comes  out  obviously 
distracted  as  the  moment  for  the  murder  draws  near.  This 
scene  was  finely  acted  ;  the  Thane's  growing  horror  of  what 
he  was  about  to  do,  due  to  his  being  a  man  of  imagination, 
and  not  merely  a  callous  brute,  began  to  work  upon  the 
audience,  and  we  sat  stiff,  scarcely  breathing,  in  our  seats 
as  we  heard  him  murmur  : 

Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout.   .   .  . 

A  bell  strikes ;  it  is  the  pre-arranged  signal.  The  Thane 
goes  up  into  the  King's  apartments,  and  his  wife  comes  out 
of  the  castle  and  waits  for  him  in  the  courtyard.  He 
descends  again  : 

She  :  My  husband  ! 

He  :     I  have  done  the  deed. — Didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ? 

She  :    I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the  cricket  cry. 

He  :     When  ? 

She:  .     Now.  "!"«•    '» 

He  :  As  I  descended  ? 

She  :     Ay. 

He  :  Hark  ! 


Then  follows  a  marvellous  passage  : 

He  :      One  cried  "God  bless  us"  and,  "Amen,"  the  other  : 

As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 

Listening  their  fear  I  could  not  say  "Amen" 

When  they  did  say,  "God  bless  us!" 
She  :  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

He  :      But  wherefore  could  not  1  pronounce  "Amen"  ? 

1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 

Stuck  in  my  throat. 
She  :     These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways  ;    so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 
He  :      Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry  :    "Sleep  no  more  ! 

Glamis  hath  murder' d  sleep.  .   .   ." 

The  effect  of  this  was  extraordinary  ;  it  is  wonderful  enough 
to  read,  and  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  wonderful  in  the 
theatre. 

The  murder  is  discovered  ;  but  as  the  King's  sons  take  to 
flight,  suspicion  falls  on  them,  and  Glamis  is  made  King. 
In  the  next  act  we  are  at  ji  banquet  in  the  King's  palace  ; 
and  the  King,  having  since  committed  a  second  murder  in 
the  effort  to  secure  his  throne,  imagines  he  sees  the  ghost 
of  the  murdered  man  in  his  empty  place  at  the  table  : 

the   times   have   been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die 
And  then  an  end  ;    but  now,  they  rise  again.   .   .   . 

One  remarkable  touch  in  this  fine  scene— a  scene  which  gives 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  acting  and  holds  the  audience 
like  a  spell,  which  it  is  literally — is  the  King's  amazement 
when  the  ghost  disappears  at  the  calmness  of  the  Queen  : 

Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?     You  make  me  strange 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
Wlien  mine  are  blanched  with  fear. 

This  was  not  well  done  by  Mr.  Ernest  Milton,  who  took  the 
part ;  it  demanded  a  change  of  key,  which  he  failed  to  graspr 
But  though  lacking  in  subtlety,  his  acting  was  essentially 
sound.  The  King  is  a  highly  emotional  and  imaginative 
man,  and  casts  the  spell  of  his  imagination  over  the  whole 
'play  ;  it  is  what  gives  the  play  its  extraordinary  intensity, 
and  this  imaginative  intensity  was  thoroughly  realised  and 
expressed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Milton,  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  had 
caught  the  spirit  so  that  there  was  not  a  single  part  that 
jarred  the  harmony. 

In  the  next  act  the  scene  is  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom, 
where  one  of  the  leading  nobles  has  fled,  fearing  that  he  will 
be  the  next  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  King's  fear  and  ambition. 
He  tries  to  persuade  the  son  of  the  old  King,  also  a  refugee, 
to  take  up  arms  and  lead  a  rebellion  to  save  .his  unhappy 
country  from  the  bloodthirsty  madman  that  now  rules  it. 
In  the  midst  of  his  appeal  a  messenger  comes  to  tell  him 
that,  enraged  at  his  escape,  the  King  has  sacked  his  castle 
and  murdered  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  The  unhappy 
man  at  first  breaks  down  completely  (the  part  was  well  acted 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Barran),  then  sets  off  with  the  old  King's  son 
to  destroy  the  tyrant. 

The  last  and  finest  scene  of  all  is  a  tour  deforce  of  dramatic 
art  which  reminds  one  in  its  gradual,  cumulative  effect  of 
the  finest  climaxes  of  Wagner.  The  King  is  sitting  in  his 
castle  when  the  news  comes  of  the  approaching  army,  his 
retinue  is  alarmed,  but  he,  a  prey  to  grief  and  dgspair, 
exclaims : 

I'll  fight  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 

They  prepare  for  battle,  when  an  officer  rushes  from  the 
Queen's  apartments  and  announces  that  the  Queen  is  dead. 
Then  follows  a  passage  marvellous  to  read  in  solitude  by  the 
fireside,  but  in  the  theatre  turning  one's  blood  to  fire  and  ice. 
I  have  no  space  to  quote  it  here,  but  even  that  is  not  the 
chmax.  There  is  an  old  prophecy  that  the  King  is  safe  until 
Birnam  Wood  comes  to  Dunsinane.  A  messepger  rushes, 
terrified,  in,  and  shrieks  that  the  wood  begins  to  move.  The 
King  puts  on  his  helmet  to  go  out  to  fight,  exclaiming : 

There  is  no  flying  hence  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun. 

Shouting  with  excitement,  I  went  out  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  name  of  this  play,  reader,  was  Macbeth. 
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Anticipating  an  Early  Peace,  we  offer  our  Entire  Stock  of 
Military  Boots  at   Genuine   Substantially    Reduced   Prices 


Ma 

rcHin 

g  Boots 

45  Pun  Brown  Ca!(... 

£3     3 

0 

Reduced  to 

£2 

10 

0 

70     ,. 

Brown  Stained 

\ 

Calf 

3  15 

0 

»f         »• 

3 

3 

0 

: 

75     „ 

Black   Grained 

■■ 

Hide 

4  10 

0 

t»        •» 

3 

15 

0        l|. 

00     .. 
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\v 
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4  15 

0 

ti         tf 

4 

4 

0        1 

(McAfee'i  make.  Dri-ped  lo 
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I; 

50     .. 

Brown       Nor- 

1 '■             ■ 

wegians 

4  15 

0 

••         •• 

4 

4 

0            : 

60     .. 

Brown       Nor- 

1 

wegians 

5  \5 

0 

.1         If 

5 

5 

0       1 

(McAfee's  exduiive  make.  6tted  with 

waterproof  we 

u  and  Dri- 

ped            II: 
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Trench  and  Field  Boots 


20  Pairs       Norwfgian 

Trench  Boots  £6 


30      „    Regulation 
Field     Boots 

50     „    Brown    Calf 

Field     Boots 

(McAfee's  makej 

125  „  Special  Nor- 
w  e  g  i  a  n 
Trench  Boots 


(Model    55)      8  18     6 


Reduced  to  £5     5 

..         ..       6     6 

.,8     8 

..       7   17 


(McAfee'f  make,    fitted  with    McAfee's   waterproof    welta 
Dri-ped  soles) 


^•«* 


% 
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Model  55.  reduced  From  £8  1d6to£7l76 
Brown  and  Black 


*/■   /s"  O 


v%. 


Self-meaiurement  (orm  on  application. 
Send  cheque  on  deposit  account  with  order. 
Money  refunded  i{  unable  to  supply  necessary  good*. 
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Alan's  Shoes,  Ltd.,  237    Regent    Street,    London,    W.I    (j^f'nagin^c.-r'c^or) 


BY   APPOINTMBNT 


A  Solid   Silver  Waiter   and  Coffee   Pot, 

reproduced     from    an    Antique    of    the 

Georgian   Period. 

Silver  Waiter  (lo  iochci) 

£12  :  0  :  0 

Coffee  Pot  (ij  pints) 

£12  :   5  :  0 


Presentation 

Silver 

THE  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 
Company's  silver  is  of  highest  quality, 
and  offers  the  best  value  obtainable, 
while  there  is  a  most  comprehensive 
collection  from  which  to  choose.  A 
selection  will  be  sent  for  approval,  carriage 
paid,  at  the  Company's  risk  or  a  catalogue 
will  be  posted  free  on  application. 

WARNING 

The  Goldimitlit  and  Silversmiths  Company 
have  no  branch  establishments  in  Regent 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  or  elsewhere  in  London 
or  abroad — only  one  address — 112  Regent 
Street,  London,  W.l 
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JeweUers  to  lf€.9if.  T^e  SKing 

112  Regent  Street  London  W.l 
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Recent  Novels 

1^         /W  ^-  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS  is,   I  suppose,  the 
1%    ■  /■    most  consistent  and  industrious  novelist  that 
%  /  I    ever  Hved.     You  take  your  eye  off  him  and 
^^    I    his  works  for  ten  years  or  so,  and  when  you 
J^    »     JL  replace  it  you  find  him  still  patiently  writing 
large,  grey,  careful  novels  with^a  seduction  in  them,  or,  at 
least,'  a  case  of  illegitimacy.     Some  years  ago  he  completed 
a  very  exhaustive  series  of  stories  about   Devonshire,  and 
then,   feehng,   one  imagines,   that   it   was   unmethodical   to 
write  fiction  in  a  haphazard  way  as  it  came,  he  announced 
that  he  intended  to  execute  a  scries  of  tales  about  the  minor . 
industries  of  England.     I   remember  that  the  first  two  of. 
these  books  were  described  to  me  (I  did  not  read  them)  as 
dealing  respectively  with  Pottery  and  the  Law  of  Illegitimacy 
and  Oysters  and  Free  Love— an  ingenious  mingling  of  two 
kinds    of    instruction.     Now   comes    a    new   volume,    called 
The  Spinneys   (Heinemann,   7s.   net),   and  with   it   come,    I 
regret  to  say,  the  inevitable  seduction  and  the  everlasting 
love-child.       But    the    setting     of     the     story    is,    so   far 
as  I  know,  original.     I  cannot  remember  that  any  novelist 
has  ever  before  made  use  of  the  rope  and  string  industry  in 
the  Bridport  district.     Nor,  on  full  consideration,  can  I  say 
that  Mr.  Pliillpotts  has  really  made  use  of  it.    The  principal 
male  character,  Raymond  (one  hesitates  to  call  him  a  hero), 
owns  a  mill,  and  the  heroine,  Sabina  Dinnett,  works  in  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  the  course  of  affairs  between  them 
would  have  gone  very  differently  if  their  fortunes  had  lain 
in  the  tanning  trade  or  the  ready-made  clothes  industry. 
What  happened  was  that  their  illegitimate  child  inherited 
his  mother's  hatred  for  his  father,  and  cherished  it  to  the 
point  of  murder  after  it  had  been  softened  in  her.     This 
might  have  come  about  anyvvhere.     Yet  the  Bridport  rope 
and  twine  industry  is,  I  thinlc,  really  worth  study,  and  has 
a  character  of  its  own.     lodo  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert 
on  it,  but  I  must  say  that  I  learn  nothing  from  Mr.  Phillpotts, 
except  a  vague,  incomplete  account  of  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture ;    while  I  can  tell  him  what  he  has  not  brought  out 
in  his  book,  namely,  that  it  is  a  rather  poorly  paid  trade, 
drawing   its  labour   from   small  industrial   "pockets"   in   a 
rural  district,   where  there  is  little  opportunity  for  work- 
people   to    change     their     employment.       But     for     Mr. 
Phillpotts   the   place    and    industry   make  merely   a   stage- 
setting  for  his  plot ;    and  I  have  described  his  plot,  though, 
to  be  sure,   I   have  omitted  the  comic  inn-keepers.     It   is 
impossible  not  to  admire  Mr.  Phillpotts's  careful  and  com- 
petent workmanship  ;    but  it  is  possible  to  yawn  over  it. 

Mr.  Alfred  Noyes's  Walking  Shadows  (Cassell,  7s.  net)  and 
M.  Henri  Barbusse's  We  Others  (Dent,  6s.  net)  make  an 
excellent  contrast  between  the  English  and  the  French 
methods  of  writing  a  short  story.  M.  Barbusse  is  all  for 
brevity  and  "punch"  ;  and  so  in  less  than  three  hundred 
pages  he  gives  us  nearly  fifty  stories,  each  with  something 
strange  or  heart-breaking  in  it,  a  crime  or  a  disaster,  or  a 
terrible  revelation  of  unhappiness.  None  of  his  characters 
are  pleasant  people,  and  his  humour  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
savage.  But  his  rapidly  sketched  inventions,  the  murderer 
who  saved  himself  by  heaping  up  too  much  evidence  against 
himself,  the  minister  of  religion  who  died  under  suspicion  of 
suicide  because  he  had  sat  in  a  room  where  arsenic  drifted 
down  from  the  paint  on  the  walls,  the  girl  parted  from  her 
lover,  to  make  his  career  possible,  who  kills  herself  the  next 
day,  but  leaves  letters  to  be  sent  him  at  intervals  of  years, 
telling  him  that  she  is  recovering  from  her  sorrow — these 
certainly  have  the  quality  of  forcefulness  at  which  their 
author  aims.  Mr.  Noyes  aims  at  persuasion  rather  than 
"punch"  ;  and  though  his  ten  stories  are  competently  put 
together  and  interesting  enough  to  hold  the  attention,  they 
do  not  rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  magazines.  One  of 
them,  however,  does  rival  M.  Barbusse  in  horror.  It  describes 
how  the  captain  of  a  German  merchant  submarine  sent  to 
America  with  a  packet  of  diamonds,  escaped  through  his 
conning-tower,  leaving  his  crew  to  drown,  how  he  set  up  in 
the  States  on  the  proceeds  of  the  diamonds  as  a  retired 
Dutch  skipper,  and  how,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  he  told 
the  story  to  his  young  American  wife  and  her  brother.  It 
is  not  a  pretty  tale,  but  it  is  very  well  told. 


Tyl  Ulenspiegel 

It  is  a  happy  thought  which  has  brought  out  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Whitworth's  version   of  Charles  de  Coster's  Legend  of  Tyl 
Ulenspiegel  (Chatto  &  Windus,  7s.  6d.  net)  now,  when  the 
Belgian  towns  are  beginning  to  appear  again — and  this  time 
with  a  joyous  significance — in  the  war  news.     For  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  the  "national  epic  of  Flanders"  has  much  more 
meaning  than  such  phrases  usually  have.     Tyl  is  an  epical 
figure — he  is  known  in  Germany  as  Eulenspiegel,  and  has 
made  an  appearance  in  England  under  the  name  of  Owl- 
glass— and  de  Coster  has  treated  him  in  a  truly  epical  manner, 
making  much  more  than  a  mere  historical  novel  out  of  tlie 
rising  of  the  Low  Countries  against   Philip   II.     I   do  not 
propose  to  embark  here  upon  a  definition  of  the  epic.       But 
I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  assume  that  it  has,  among  others, 
two  characteristic  qualities.     In  the  first  place,  the  heroes 
of  epic  transcend  ordinary  human  nature  in  the  greatness 
of  their  attributes  ;    and  "it  does  not  matter  whether  these 
are  heroism,  humour,  or  a  capacity  for  eating.     In  the  second 
place,  the  heroes  and  the  events  through  which  they  move 
are  on  so  great  a  scale  and  are  described  with  so  great  a  sweep 
of' the  brush  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  number  the  story 
with  the  modern  and  peddling  business  of  psychology  and 
motive.     Tyl  Ulenspiegel  fulfils  these  conditions  admirably. 
De  Coster  does  not  make  us  feel  that  we  might  have  met 
Tyl  and  Lamme  Goedzak.     He  does  not  even  make  us  feel 
that  we  understand  always  why  they  behave  as  they  do  ; 
but  he  does  convince  us  beyond  all  doubt  or  quibble  that 
they  exist— Tyl,  the  embodiment  of  high  spirits,  ingenuity, 
and  steadfastness,  Lamme,  the  incarnation  of  a  healthy  and 
happy  appetite  for  good  food  and  drink.     And  all  the  adven- 
tures of  Tyl  and  his  friends  have  this  quality  of  reality  in 
fairyland,    whether   they   are   grotesque   or   tragic,    Lamme 
scouring  Flanders  in  search  of  his  wife  like  a  tearful  Colonel 
Newnham-Davis,  Claes  burning  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic, 
Katheline  drowned  to  prove  that  she  is  not  a  witch,  and 
the  young  Philip  burning  his  pet 'monkey  alive  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  Escurial.       The  book  has  tragedy  enough  in  it 
to  balance  its  bpisterous  comedy,  but  the  two  are  combined 
in    a   style   whose   generosity    and   exuberance   make   their 
union   complete   and   satisfactory.     As   an   example   of   the 
style,  I  will  give"  an  extract  from  the  speech  made  by  a  party 
of  blind  men  who  arrive  at  an  inn,  each  supposing,  errone- 
ously, that  Tyl  has  given   one  of  the  others  nine  florins  for 
a  feast  for  them  all.     It  is  a  rich  and  characteristic  passage, 
one  that  touches  me,  I  own,  very  nearly  in  these  days  : 

Bacon  and  peas,   hotchpotch-.of  beef  and  veal,   chicken 
and  lamb  !     And  where  are  the  sausages — were  they  made 
for  the  dogs,  pray  ?     And  who  is  he  that  has  smelt  out  the 
black  and  wliite  puddings  in  the  passage  without  collaring 
them  for  us  ?     I  used  to  be  able  to  see  them,  alas,  in  the 
days   when   my  poor   eyes   were  bright   as   candles  !     And 
where  is  the  buttered  koekebakken  of  Anderlecht  ?     Sizzling 
in  the  frying-pan,  juicy  and  crackling,  enough  to  make  a 
fish   thirsty   for  drink  1     Ho,    there  1     But  who   will   bring 
me  eggs  and  ham,   or  ham  and  eggs,  twin  friends  of  my 
palate  ? 
It  is  a  great  book,  indeed.     Mr.  Whitworth  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated  on   his   excellently   easy   and   vivid   translation  ; 
and  the  wood-cuts  by  M.  Albert  Delstanche,  by  which  it  is 
illustrated,  are  all  exceedingly  impressive  and  many  exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

Pictures  of  the  Fleet 

I  conjecture  that  Sea  Fights  of  the  Great  War,  by  W.  L. 
Wyllie,  R.A.,  and  M.  F.  Wren  (Cassell,  12s.  6d.  net),  exists 
rather  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Wyllie's  pictures  than  for  the 
sake  of  the  text,  which  describes  in  a  rather  scrappy  and 
disconnected  way  the  naval  events  of  the  first  twelve  months 
of  the  war.  Unfortunately  the  reproduction  of  the  pictures 
in  colour  has  not  been  achieved  very  well  or  clearly  ;  and 
some  of  them  lose  their  effect,  whether  they  are  regarded  as 
representations  of  actual  events  or  merely  from  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view.  Some  of  the  drawings  in  black  and  white, 
particularly  on^  of  a  monitor  and  another  of  a  torpedoed 
cruiser  being  towed  into  port,  are  excellent. 

Peter  Bell. 
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JOHN   LANE'S 
NEW    BOOKS 


W.  J.  LOCKE      The  Rough  Road 

"  This  is  the  best  novel  that  Mr.  Locke  has  writt^  for  many  a  year 

.  .  .  .  'The  Rough  Road,'  indeed,  is  sunny  and  human." 

Daily  Express 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.  6/6  net 


THE    HAPPY    HYPOCRITE 

By  MAX  BEERBOHM.     With  24  illustrations  in  colour  by 

GEORGE    SHERINGHAM. 

This  charming  little  story,  with  its  rich  romantic  colouring,  offers  exceptional 
opportunities  to  a  decorative  artist  of  the  skill  of  Mr.  Sheringhani.  and  the  result  is  a 
handsome  volume  which  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  beautifully  produced  books 
of  the  season. 

Crown  4to.                                                                             21/-  net. 
Also  a  limited  edition  of  50  copies  on  Japanese  Vellum  £2  2s.  net  (sold  out 
before  publication). 

THE    FAIRIES'    ANNUAL 

By  CECIL   STARR   JOHNS.     Illustrated  in  colour  and    black  and 
white  by  the  Author, 

A  hnely  produced  book  which  will  appeal  alike  to  the  child  and  to  those  who  are 
no  longer  children,  in  which  a  variety  of  fairy-lore  is  set  forth  in  company  with  a  series 
of  delightful  coloured  plates  and  black  and  v.  bite  drawings,  damty,  humorous,  fanciful. 

Crown  4to. 10/6   net. 

THE  Choices  of  an  Etonian 


By  HORACE  BUCKLEY. 


6/-  net. 


This  ttoi7,  a  delightful  blending  of  school  life,  love  and  adventure  at  the  front. 
will  appeal  not  only  to  all  Etonians,  but  to  every  reader  who  likes  a  good  story 
aMy  told. 

The  Victory  Cookery  Book 

By  Mrt.  C.  S.  PEBL«ndIWAN  KRIENS,   with  an  Introduction  by 
The  Right  Hon.  J.  R.   CLYNES,  M.P.,  Food  Controller.        5/-  net. 

This  latest  and  up-to-date  cookery  book,  compiled  by  two  leading  authorities  on 
the  subject,  may  be  sure  of  a  ready  welcome  in  every  kitchen. 


efohn  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  St.  W.l 


IVyite  for  Autumn  List. 


Messrs.  METHUEN'S    NEW    BOOKS 

New  Illustrated  Announcement  List  sent  free  on  Application 

'TWIXT    EAGLE    JXND    DOVE 

By  E.  V.  LUCAS.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s.  tiet 

**Into  ii««rl7  all  hfl  writes.  Mr.  Lucas  insinuates  the  frcshnesa  of  his  own  lnt«T«it,  th«  twiakl«  of  his 
own  smile." — Tam^i.  * 

The  BURGOMASTER  of  STILEIUOISIOE 

By  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK.    Trans,  by  A.  TEIXEIRA  DE 
MATTOS.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s.  net 

The  scena  of  this  play  is  laid  Ib  Belgium  in  the  first  month  of  the  great  war. 
Crown  8vo.     7s.  net 


'  Swinnerton  is  a  Master  ' 


By 


SHOPS  AIMD  HOUSES  frank  swinnerton 
MARTIN  SCHULER      By  romer  wilson 

METHUEN'S    2/-    BOOKS 

The«e  books  have  sold  by  millions-    Tens  of  thousands  have  been  sent  to  the  Front. 
They  make  the  most  cheerfel  presents  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

METHUEN    &   CO.,  LTD.,  36   Essex  Street,    London,  W.C.2. 


ForBea^utiful  Healthful  Homes 
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MAPPIN     &     WEBB 
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SHEFFIELD. 
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Table   Cutlery< 
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"  C7"RUSTWORTHY" 
^     Cutlery,  with  Blades  ol 

! 

finest     sheer     Steel,     securely 

! 

fastened  in  handles  with  patent 

t 

screw'fast  tang,  is  manufacturetl 

-  s 

at  the  Company's  own  works, 

The   Royal  Works,    Sheffield; 

!® 

! 

and  is  sold  direct  to  the   Public 

j 

at     Manufacturers'    prices.      A 

i 

Catalogue  with  prices  and  illus- 

u 

trating  a  variety  of  patterns  will 

be  sent  post  free. 

!            "PRINCE'S  PLATE." 

:  Purchase   your    Spoons,    Forks,  and 

:  Household    Plate    from     MAPPIN     fl 

:WtiBt»— the     Actual     Manufacturers. 

:  Catalogues  post  free. 

MAPPIN  &  WEBB 

LTD 

London. 

172  ReeentSt.W.L 

\^m 

1S8-162  Oxford  Street,  W.l. 

2  Qaeen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.4. 

The  Finest  Leaf  grown 

Fine  Havana  leaves  made  into  cigars  with 
Deli  Maatschappij  Wrappers  in  England  are 
better  than  inferior  crops  manufactured  in 
Havana — It's  the  leaf  that  counts. 

Villa -Vana  Cigars  are  made  by  expert  British 
labour  from  the  very  finest  Havana  leaf  grovn, 
and  the  difference  between  duty  on  raw  leaf 
and  that  on  cigars  enables  us  to  offer  them  to 
you  on  highly  advantageous  terms. 

X) ilia  A) ana 

"Portuna"  size  (illustrated)  42/-  per  100 
"Sublime"  size  (larger)  -    -   55/-  per  100 

These  exquisite  cigars  are  supplied  in  mini- 
mum quantities  of  50,  with  a  maximum  to 
each  buyer  of  250,  direct  from  the  factors 
by  post. 

Send    cheque    or    banker's  reference  with  first 

order  to 

ALFRED  PREEDY  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  Dudley. 
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Protecting  the  Investor:   By  Hartley  Withers 


INVESTMENT  is — or  ought  to  be — a  very  simple 
matter  in  war  time  to  anyone  who  has  something  to 
invest.  War  Savings 'Certificates  are  the  cheapest,  for 
their  quality,  in  the  market  for  those  who  have  not 
already  got  their  full  quota  of  500  ;  after  that,  National 
War  Bonds  are  as  good  as  anybody  can  desire,  yielding  well 
over  5  per  cent.,  with  a  nice  premium  on  redemption  and  a 
valuable  option  attached  of  conversion  into  War  Loan  if  and 
when  its  price  makes  the  change  attractive.  These  two 
securities  are  the  only  channels  by  which  the  real  investor, 
who  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  short-lived  stuff  like 
Treasury  Bills,  can  pour  his  money  straight  irtto  the  trenches 
in  support  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  for  us.  By  1  buying 
any  other  stock,  bond,  or  share,  he  hands  his  money  over 
to  some  one  who  may  or  may  not  put  it  into  victory.  Only 
by  taking  securities  that  the  Government  is  now  offering 
direct  for  sale  can  he  be  sure  that  his  money  will  go  into  the 
-  firing  line.  And  yet  one  still  hears  of  people  who  "don't 
want  any  more  War  Bonds  because  they  think  they've  got 
enough  of  them,  and  would  rather  have  something  else 
now."  Very  likely  there  are  some  people  at  the  front  who 
think  they  have  had  enough  German  shells  and  machine-gun 
fire,  and  would  like  to  have  something  else.  But  they  do 
not  for  that  reason  go  to  their  CO.  and  ask  to  be  sent  home. 
We  at  home,  from  whom  such  a  very  different  effort  is  asked 
— merely  subscribing  to  a  perfect  investment  on  highly 
favourable  terms — might  surely  imitate  their  staying  power 
to  the  very  feeble  extent  that  is  open  to  us. 

Simple  as  the  investment  problem  is  now,  it  will  become 
very  complicated  when  the  war  is  over,  "because  the  real  and 
unmistakable  sign  that  the  war  is,  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  over,  will  be  the  cessation  of  borrowing  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  beginning  of  paying  our  way  out  of  revenue, 
and  redeeming  debt  instead  of  adding  to  it.     In  other  words, 
the  Government,  instead  of  providing  a  beautiful  security 
into  which  all  patriotic  investors  ought  to  put  every  available 
shilling,  will  be  repaying  debtholders  with  money  gathered 
from  taxpayers,  and  the  old  difficult ies- that  used  to  beset 
the  investor  will  be  with  us  again.     Most  of  those  difficulties 
arose  out  of  the  ignorance,  greed,  and  credulity  of  tlie  investor, 
who  too  often  expected  to  be  provided  with  a  perfectly  safe 
security,  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  a  certainty  of  improve,- 
ment   in  capital   value,   and  the  assiduity  with  which   the 
third-rate  hangers  on  of  our  financial  organisation  cultivated 
and  battened  on  these  qualities.     It  is  all  important,  for  the 
quickness  and  completeness  of  our  after-war  recovery,  in 
finance,  industry,  and  commerce,  that  our  financial  machinery 
shall  be  somehow  improved,  so  that  the  investor  shall  have 
fewer  traps  set  for  .him,  and  shall  have  the  way  made  more 
clear  for  him  in  the  direction  of  sound  investments.      In  old 
days  it  too  often  happened  that  people  who  did  not  want 
to  gamble  at  all,  but  were  honestly  anxious  to  find  "a  genuine 
investment  were  disgusted  by  the  whole  business  through 
an  imfortunate  experience,  having  put  their  money  into  the 
wrong  thing,  and  lost  it,  and  then  hastily  jumped  to  the 
quite  incorrect  conclusion  that  the  whole  City  was  nothing 
but  a  den  of  thieves,  and  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  with 
money  was  to  spend  it.     This  is  just  the  spirit  that  we  shall 
want  to  discourage.     The  provision  of  real  capital  for  the 
use  of  industry  can  only  be  carried  out  by  saving.     In  war 
time,  saving  was  necessary  so  that  the  goods  and  services 
needed  for  the  Army  and  Navy  could  be  turned  out  instead 
of  goods  and  services  for  the  equipment  and  comfort  of  the 
consumer  ;    in  peace  time,  saving  will  be  necessary  so  that 
goods  and  services  required  for  the  equipment  of  industry 
on  a  peace  basis  can  be  improved  and  perfected,  and  so  that 
goods  and  services  can  be  sold  to  foreigners  to  pay  off  our 
foreign  debts.     We  want  to  make  saving  attractive  and  to 
keep  it,  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  dangers  arising  from 
swindles  and  from  the  pitfalls  that  used  to  beset  it.     Some 
people  see  a  remedy  for  most  of  our  social  difficulties  in  high 
wages  for  the  wage-earners,  accompanied  by  a  development 
in  them  of  the  saving  habit  so  that  they  may,  by  becoming 
capitaHsts    themselves,    see    economic    problems    from    the 
point  of  view  both  of  capitalist  and  worker.     Certainly  this 
is  a  nice  ideal,  and  we  want  to  see  this  country  a  place  in 
which  every  capitalist  is  a  worker  and  every  worker  is  a 
capitalist.     But  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  encourage 
the    worker    to    save    and    then    expose    his    savings    to 
the    risks    that    used    to    be   attached   to  the  process   of 
investment. 

It  will  take  a  long  time  to  get  this  matter  right.     In  so  far 
as  investors  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the  losses  that 


they  have  borne,  nothing  but  the  slow  and  tedious  business 
of  education  can  work  a  real  remedy  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
most  grown-up  people  are  obsessed  by  a  delusion  that,  after 
leaving  school,  they  are  no  longer  concerned  with  education, 
and  have  no  more  to  learn.  But  at  the  other  end  of  the 
stick — the  provision  of  a  better  machinery  of  finance — there 
are  indications  of  movements  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Stock  Exchange  has  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  thinking  in 
the  quiet  times  that  it  passed  through  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  period,  and  some  of  its  members  have  pen- , 
dered  the  problem  of  the  reform  of  internal  weaknesses. 
These  have  been  due  chiefly  to  the  diversity  of  interest 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  members.  The  Stock 
Exchange  is  a  proprietary  club,  the  owners  of  which  (who 
must  be  members)  earn  a  revenue  from  the  entrance  fees 
and  subscriptions  of  the  members.  It  is  thus  to  their  interest 
that  ,the  members  shdll  be  as  numerous  as  possible,  and  the 
consequerfce  has  been  in  the  past  that  the  standard  of  finan- 
cial strength  required  of  those  who  sought  entrance  to  the 
"House"  was  not  as  high  as  it  might  have  been — not  nearly 
as  high  as  it  was  in  New  York  or  in  Paris. 

"  Wild  Cat "  Finance 

From  this  cause,  however,  losses  on  the  part  of  the  investing 
public  were  comparatively  small.  A  much  more  important 
cause  of  them  was  the  freedom  with  which  all  sorts'of  doubtful 
enterprises  could  be  offered  for  subscription  to  the  ignorant 
public,  and  the  question  that  has  to  be  solved  is  how  far, 
if  at  all,  this  freedom  should  be  restricted  by  reform  of  the 
company  laws,  and,  if  not  at  all,  how  far  the  machinery  of 
finance  can  itself  provide  some  safer  guide  to  the  public  in 
the  matter  of  investment.  As  to  drawing  tighter  the  legal 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  action  of  company  promoters 
and  increasing  the  penalties  attached  to  any  breach  of  them, 
there  is  not  much  hope  that  such  action  would  be  really 
effective.  Acts  of  Parliament  can  do  very  little  except 
express  reforms  that  have  already  been  arrived  at  by  public 
opinion.  Unless  the  receptive  soil  is  there,  the  scattering 
of  legal  seed  is  generally  useless.  If  people  want  gambling 
ventures  and  other  people  want  to  supply  them,  the  supply  will 
go  on  above  ground  or  underground,  whatever  the  law  may  say. 
The  law  would  almost  certainly  be  made  much  too  drastic  by 
any  House  of  Commons  that  we  are  likely  to  see  in  these 
days.  It  would  probably  assume  that  all  gambling  is  wicked, 
which  is  absurd,  and  would  very  likely  restrict  genuine 
enterprise  of  a  speculative  kind,  without  which  econcmic 
progress  is  impossible.  .What  is  needed  is  not  to  make 
speculation  impossible,  but  to  make  it  easier  for  the  genuine 
investor  to  find  real  investments,  and  not  be  misled  into 
speculations  when  he  does  not  want  them. 

If,  then,  the  law  fails,  is  there  a  way  round  ?     Is  it  possible 
for  private  enterprise  to  provide  a  machine  by  which  the 
public  may  be  sure,  at  least,  of  honesty  and  good  intentions 
behind  any  securities  issued  under  its  auspices  ?     Hitherto 
many  members  of  the  public  have  judged,   consciously  or 
unconsciously,  concerning  the  merits  of  an  issue  from  the 
amount  of  space  that  its  advertisements  have  occupied  in 
the  pages  of  the  Press.     It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  is 
not  really  a  good  test.  .  There  are,  of  course,  already  issuing 
houses  in  the  City  which  have  a  high  reputation  for  the 
soundness  of  the  securities  that  they  offer  to  the  public. 
But  their  names  are  only  known  to  folk  who  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  world  of  finance,  and  it  is  the 
really  ignorant  investor  whose  protection  it  is  most  desirable 
to   secure.     Moreover,"  these  high   and  mighty   institutions, 
naturally  enough,  preserve  their  high  mightiness  by  confining 
themselves  chiefly  to  Government  loans  and  the  issues  of 
first-class  municipalities  and  railways  ;    and  it  is  industrial 
enterprise  that  we  want  to  foster.     There  has  lately  been  a 
movement  among  provincial  stockbrokers,  who  think  they 
can  do  better  for  the  investor  than  their  London  rivals,  in 
the  direction  of  an  institution  which  shall  give  really  careful 
and  expert  attention  to  the  preparation  of  ventures  for  the 
public,  and  shall  secure  that  anything  brought  out  under  its 
hall-mark  shall  be  genuine.     Here,  perhaps,  we  may  find  the 
germ  of  what  we  want,  for  if  such  an  institution  operated 
with  success,  London  woxild  be  almost  certain  to  join  the 
movement  or  make  one  of  its  own.     Or  it  may  be  that  more 
active  participation  by  the  great  bankers  in  the  business  of 
industrial  issues  may  do  what  is  wanted,  though  any  such 
development  would  require  great  caution.     A  great  field  lies 
open  to  the  sower,  if  the  right  one  can  be  found. 
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L/ama     Woolle?! 

Flitted  Qoats 

for  House  Wear 

\^xy  ligtit  in  weight,  and 
warm.  Made  in  open  lace 
stitch,  in  various  colours, 
with  white  collar  and 
facings. 


Price 


gns. 


We  have  now  in  stock  a  large 
assortment  of  knitted  wool- 
len jackets  which  have  been 
specially  made  for  indoor 
wear,  from  52/6. 


Ladiea*  Knitted  Woollen 
Gloves,  with  7.iiich  gauntlet, 
beautiiully  soft  and  wann.  In 
a  large  variety  of  new  colours, 
also  black  and  white. 

Price  6/6  per  pair. 


NOf  E.-This  Establishment  will  bi- 
closed  on  Saturdays  untd  further 
notice. 


DebenKam 
&  Freebodly 

Wigmore  Street. 

iCsvendith  Square}  London  Sfi  1 

Fomout  for  over  a  Centurf 
(brTai(«\  (or  Q^ahH  ibr  Velu« 


well-tailored 
SUITS 

FOR  LITTLE  BOYS 

AT 

3S2-354     OXFORD     STREET. 
LONDON.  T.I. 

BOY'S  SUIT,  as  sketch, 
well  tailored  in  serge. 
Stocked  in  scarlet, 
saxe,  heliotrope,  fawn,  and 
cream.  Coat  finished  with 
black  velvet  collar. 

Coat  and  Knickers  -  Po/o 
Cap        -  -  -  2119 


H.I.  Sheer  Linen  Hand-em- 
broidered Handkerchiefs,  with 
one  row  voioing  and  rolled 
hem.     In  assorted  designs. 

7i/6'  dozen.       Ij-  each. 


Marshall© 
snelgrove 

VEKE  STREET  AND  OXFORD  STREET 


i  LONDON  ^  ■-. 


NOTE^This  Eslabliskmenl  will  be  cloud 
on  Saturdays  until  further  notit^. 


Very 
Neat 
and 
Compact 


"All-in"  Toilet 
Case  for  Men 

On  Active  Service 

This  Toilet  Case  and  "  house- wife  " 
combined  has  been  specially  designed 
for  our  soldiers  who  are  continually 
"on  the  move."  It  has  been  a  marlced 
success  in  meeting  the  soldier's  need 
for  a  compact  and  usefiil  "roll-up" 
Toilet  Case,  very  light  in  weight  and 
containing  his  immediate  necessities 
ready  to  hand  in  one  place. 


The  case  contains  a  cloth  brush,  ebony  hair 
brush,  shaving  brush  in  case,  nickel  soap  box, 
tooth  brush  with  guard,  metal  mirror  in 
leather  case,  nail  scissors,  comb,  razor  strop, 
thimble,  loop  for  own  razor,  needle  case, 
assortment  of  buttons  in  pocket,  which  is  also 
large  enough  to  carry  mending  wool,  etc. 
The  case  is  secured  by  a  strap  and  buckle, 
and  measures  only  7J  in.  x   6  in.  x  if  in. 

Also  made  in  finest  Pigskin,  as   above.  No.  817.     Price  60/- 


Made  in  Tan 
Waterproof 
Canvas,  No.  816 

PRICE 

30/- 


For  Soldiers 

We  have  a  compre- 
hensive range  of 
military  require- 
ments. Call  at  our 
Showrooms  in 
Regent     Street 


u 


Gifts   for  Ladies 

Mark  Cross  dainty 
handbags  for  ladies 
make  attractive  and 
ever  -  welcome  pre- 
sents. In  up-to-date 
and  favourite  styles 


Initials    branded,    per    letter,    7d.  ;     Name 
branded,  Sj-  ;  Name  and  Regiment  branded,  4/- 

Mark    Cross    Ltd 

Makers  of  English  Leather  Goods 

89  Regent  St.  London  W.l 
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VELVETEEN 

JUMPERS 

FOR    COLD    DAYS 

THIS  practical  and  be- 
coming house  coat  has 
been  specially  designed 
for  both  warmth  and  com- 
fort, which  will  be  so 
essential  during  the  coming 
winter. 


House  Coat,  i"  rich 
chiflon  finished  velve- 
teen, with  high  neck, 
trimmed  with  fur,  with 
plain  front,  finished  with 
stole  ends  tying  at  hack. 
1  n  black  and  all  colours. 


Price  69/6 


GLOVES 

For  hard  wear,  5-inch  sac 
doeskin,  lined  silk.  In  black, 
tan,  brown,  slate,  beaver 
shades. 

9/ 11  per  pair. 


MARSHALL! 
SNELGRQVE 


VERB  STREET  AND  OXFORD  STREET 

^^  LONDON  W  ^^ 


NOTE. 


-Th  s  Establishment  will  be  closed  on 
Saturdays  until  further  notice. 


Rich    Chiffon   Velvet 

T^st    Gown 


Designed  and  made  by  our 
own  workers  from  rich 
quality  chiffon  velvet,  to 
meet  the  present  demand  for 
warm  and  prictical  gar- 
ments. In  view  of  the  greatly 
increased  cost  pf  materials, 
the  price  is  exceptionally 
moderate. 

Rest  Gown  (as  sketch),  in  rich 
qu.ility  Lyons  chiffon  velvet, 
trimmed  fine  skunk,  to  fasteu 
on  shoulder,  finished  with 
ribbon  sash,  the  sleeves  to 
hang  loose  or  to  clip  in  to 
the  wrist.  In  black  and  a 
large  range  of  shades. 


Price 


8i 


gns. 


Ladies*  Glovest  in  real  camel 
hair,  with  8-iuch  gauntlet,  very 
soft  and  comfortable.  In  natural 
shade  only. 

Price  9/11    per  pair. 


NOTE.— This  Establishment  will  be 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  further 
notice.        ' 


DebenKam 
&FpeeibodiiJ 

Wigmore  Street. 

(Cavendish  Square)  London."^'  1 

Famous  iop  over  a  CentuP'y 

forTaste.fbr  Quality,  for  Value. 


'^HE    PROPRIETORS    of 

WRIGHTS  COAL  TAR  SOAP 

Tender  their  apologies  to  their  customers,  old  and  new,  who  have 
been  disappointed  by  delay  in  delivery. 

'^he  demand  for 

THE    EXPEDITIONARY    FORCES 

(Especially  in  the   EAST), 
For 

THE    RED    CROSS    HOSPITALS 

and    the    General    Trade,  has   largely    increased,  whilst    the    Government   Control 
Departments  have  not  been  able  to  allow  adequate    supplies   of  raw    material  to  cope 

with  the  increased  demand. 

WRIGHT'S 

Is  the  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE 

COAL  TAR  SOAP. 

For  nearly  60  Years  it  has  had  the  recommendation  of  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


WRIGHT.  LAY.MAN  &   UMNEY.  Lid 


SOUTHWARK.    LONDON.    S.E. 
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When  the  head  aches  all  the  body  is  the  WoYse." 

— Old  sajring. 


INDOOR    WORKERS 

When  lack  of  exercise,  excessive  brain-work,  or  nerve  strain  make  you 
feel  languid — tired — depressed — a  little 


-"Fruit  Salt 


»f 


MARK 


in  a  glass   of   cold   water   will   clear   your   head   and   tone   your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently  stimulates 
the  liver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this  important 
organ  working  properly  the  blood  becomes  pure,  and 
the  nerves  normal.  Sound  refreshing  sleep,  a  clear 
brain,  and  good  digestion  are  sure  to  follow. 


Remember  that  "FRUIT  SALT"  has  for  upwards  of  forty  years  been  known 

by  the  Trade  and  the  Public  to  mean  the  Saline  preparation  of  J.  C.  ENO, 

and  no  other.     BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR  "  FRUIT  SALT"  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.  C.  ENO,  LIMITED, 

"FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS,  POMEROY  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

SOLV   THROUGHOUT  THE    WORLD. 


By  Appointment 


to 


His  Majesty 
The  King. 


TRENCH  COAT 

The  Most  Reliable  MilitBry  Waterproof  Produced 
Self-Praise  is  no  Recommendation. 

READ   what  an  Officer   aay^  about 
Aquatcutum. 

"  March  ii,  1918. 
"  I  want  to  let  yor?  know  bow  excellent  X  have 
'onnd  your  Aqnascjttiir  Trench  Coat.  T  bought 
one  with  a  sheepskin  lining  in  Jan,  1917,  and  have 
'i«ed  it  continually  ever  since  ?nd  have  found  it  far 
«"perior  to  any  other  waterproof  coat  I  have  ever 
n«ed.  It  certainly  loots  the  worse  for  wear  but  it 
ic  qfiii  croing  strong." 

Thtf  nrigina^  may  ^f  «*f(  hy  nnyrmif  ittUr^sf/tfi. 

There  is  only  one  AQUASCUTUM. 
Do  not  accept  inferior  imitations. 

StU  in  all  principal  towns  by  our  recognised  Aienls. 
Infantry,  6  gns.  Cavalry,  6i  gns.      • 

"Delachable  Fleece  Linings  from  2i  gns. 
TRENCH  COAT  Onlv  Hcitkt  •■<  CIksI  McisgrcBeiit  nawrti 


99        Waterproof 
I         Coat  Specialists 
for  over 
50  years. 

Regd. 

SLEEPING    BAG 

The  ONLY  VALISE  for  Active   Service. 

Weighs  about  1 1  Pounds 

and  comprises  : 

Watertight  Sleeping  Bag 

With    "Throw -Off"   Pocket  for  carrying   all 
Field  Kit. 

Kapok  Lining,  equivalent  to  mattress  and  two 
thick  blankets. 

The  Sleeping  Bag  is  ALWAYS  ready. 
The  Field  Kit  is  ALWAYS  packed. 
The   Kapok   Lining   renders   the   Bag    PER- 
MANENTLY proof  against  trench  vermin. 

LIGHTER,      stronger! 
MORE     CONVENIENT     THAN     ALL     OTHERS. 

Complete  with  Straps,  Name  &  "Regiment  painted  on.  t)  2  gns. 


REGENT     STREET. 
LONDON.    W.  1. 
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FOLLOW    THE    LEAD 

of    Ihe    thousand*    of   officers    who   are    fighting  in  the 
Trenches  equipped  with 


a 


Cj^e  J^mous 


9» 


/Moscow 

\^        SERVICE    KIT 

Largest  stock  in  London   ready  (or  immediate  wear. 

Field    and     Trench     Boots,     Prismatic    Binoculars,    Compasses, 
baddlery,  etc.,  and  every  requisite  (or  Naval  and  Military  Ofiicers. 

Officers  On  Leave  and  Others 

Will  find  an  excellent  selection  o{  Mudi  ready  (or  any  emergency 

MOSS  BROS\t^d" 


-'i  20  &  21  KINGSLJCOVENT  ^  ^  „  --^ 

i^«i.  &  25.  31   &   32   BEDFORD  ST.,  J  GARDEN     "''^'^  rMnnK  ' 


SUPER* 

FOOTW^EAR 

forOfficeps 


At  last  your 

SANATOGEN 

must  cost  you  more 

Temporary  Increase  Unavoidable 


aairi 


Until  this  —  the  fifth  year  of  the 
War— SAN  ATOGEN  has  remained 
one  of  the  vef^y  few  good  things  that 
have  never  "gone  up." 

Despite  the  enorinous  and  ever-growing 
increase  in  the  cost  of  raw- materials,  manu- 
facture,-etc. —  despite,  too,  the  phenomenal 
demand  for  SANATOGEN  and  the  relative 
scarcity  pf  supplies  —  we  have  not  added 
even  a  half-penny  to  the  original  advertised 
selling-prices. 

We  hoped  to  maintain  that  policy  :  had  it 
been  commercially  possible  we  should  have 
done  so.  But  one  of  the  basic  ingredients  of 
SANATOGEN  has  now  become  so  costly 
that  we  are  compelled  either  to  lower  the 
quality  of  SANATOGEN  or  to  raise  the 
retail  pric  s. 

The  first  courss  is  unthii^kable ;  in  no 
circumstances  would  we  make  the  slightest 
change  in  the  quality  of  SANATOGEN,  on 
which  its  whole  virtue  depends.  We  have 
therefore  decided  to  charge  a  litile  more  for 
it,  but  with  the  proviso  that  the  old  prices  will 
he  restored  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Please  note  carefully 
the  following  points : — 

(1)  Taking  the  largest- sized  tin  as  a  standard  of 
comparison  the  new  cost  of  Sanatogen  works 
out  nt  slightly  less  than  2id.  per  dose,  instead 
of  2d. 

(2)  Apart  from  its  wonderful  tonic  effects, 
Sanatogen  yields  so  much  concentrated  nutri- 
ment that  it  more  than  repays  its  cost  in 
food-value  alone. 

(3)  Medical  men  and  Hospitals  will  continue  lo 
be  supplied  with  Sanatogen  at  the  old  prices. 

(4)  The  new  prices,  which  take  effect  as  from 
O  tober  1st,  1918,  are  as  follows:— 

9/6  size  is  now  10/9 
5/-  size  is  now  5/9 
2/9  size  is  now  3/3 
1/9  size  is  now    2/3 

(5)  The  prices  of   our   other   preparations — in-    ' 
eluding  FORMAMINT  TABLETS— /lape  NOT 
been  increased. 

(6)  As  the  demand  for  both  SANATOGEN  and 
FORMAMINT  is  far  in  exce  s  of  the  supply, 
they  will  have  to  be  strictly  rationed  (his  winter; 
so  you  should  order  them  from  your  chemist  as 
soon  as  possible. 

GENATOSAN.   LIMITED 

(British  Purchasers  of  Ihe  Sanatogen  Company) 
1 2,  Chenies  Street    London,  W  C.  1 

(Chsirman:  The  ViKountosi  Rhondda.) 
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SER  VICE  BREECHES 

MADE  AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 


For  inspection,  and  to 
enable  us  to  meet  im- 
mediate requirements, 
we  keep  on  hand  a 
number  of  pairs  of 
breeches,  or  we  can  cut 
and  try  a  pair  on  the 
same  day,  and  complete 
the  next  day  if  urgently 
wanted. 

To  those  who  order  their 
breeches  and  other  service 
clothes  from  us  we  assure  fine, 
wear-resisting  materials,  skilful 
cutting,  honest  tailor-work, 
and  more — the  certain  advan- 
tage of  ripe  experience. 

A  good  name  among  sportsmen 
for  nearly  a  century  is  a  sure 
measure  of  our  particularability 
in  breeches-making,  to  which 
gratifying  testimony  is  now  also 
given  by  the  many  recommend- 
ations from  officers. 


Pattirm  and  F»rm  f»r  telf-meosurtmint  at  regutsf. 


GRANT  AND  GOGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 

Revolvers.  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kif^ds  of  High-class  Sporting  Guns 

and  Rifles. 

IN  view  of  the  approach  nf  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issue<< ;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 

Head    Offices  and   Showroom!  : 

WEAMAN     STREET     -      BIRMINGHAM. 

Loodon    Depot  : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


(Patent 

No. 

12699 

-1909) 
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LDPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

ff^orn  $xt»n$ivtly  by  Offtars  of  His 
Mai*sty's    and   the    Allitd    Forc»s. 


SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


bting  Ptsitivtiy  Non-frayablt 
LLIPTON'S      Always  look  Neat  and  Smart.     They  are  most  moderate 
«_,_,  T^  I-,  o      '"  P^'*^*'  ""^  "'■y  ^*  obtained  from  all  High-class  Military 
1    U  L  LtlEj  i3      Tailors  and  Hosiers. 

//  ordered,  Putleei  made  ipecially  to  wind  an  the  recerie  way,  and  to   fallen   the   tape 
round  the  ankle  for  riding.  


ASK  FOR  LUPTOys  PUTTEES. 


Manufac-   ASTKACHANS   Lid..    Albert   Mill,    Allan   St.,    BRADFORD. 
'"'"'    '"  Z,o»</oM  Afeni:  A.  STRICKLAND,  »  Boa  Lain,  B.C. 

»•     ^»  =  WHOLESALE  ONLY.  ■ 


^The  Original  Ctrding's,  Estd.  1839= 


PositWeli; 
Waterproof 


the  whole  day  long,  in 
the  heaviest  of  rain 
the  "  Equitor  "  is  the 
"  safe "  coat  for  a 
man  on  Active  Ser- 
vice, who  mitsl  keep 
dry,  or  health  and 
comfort  will  suffer. 

A  special  feature  of  the 
"Equitor"  is  the  attached 
riding  apron,  which,  when 
not  in  use,  fastens  back 
conveniently,  out  of  sight. 

In  our  light-weight  No.  31  in.: 
terial,  the  price  of  the  "  Equitor " ' 
is  105/-;  of  our  No.  8.  a 
strong,  medium-weight  cloth, 
1 20/- ;  without  apron,  15/-  less. 
We  can  also  recommend  an 
"Equitor**  (without  apron)  in 
our  No.  22  cloth,  at  70/- 

A'  detachable  fleece  inner  coat 
(very  useful  for  night  exposure) 
can  be  had  in  two  qualities — 
No.  I  (fine  wool),  62/6 ;  No.  1, 
40/.. 


When  ordering  an  "  Equitor**  Coat  pleaae  state  he!'i:l.t  and  cheat  me-auro 
and  aend  reaaittance  (which  will  be  returned  promptly  if  the  coat 
ia    not    approved),     or    sive    home     addreas     and     busineaa     reference. 

Ulustrated  List  at  request. 

WATERPROOFERS 
'ltd"  to  H.M.  the  king 
Oh/v  Address.!: 

19  PICGA  DILLY,  W.  1,  &3S  st.  jamess  st.,  s.w.i 


J.  C.  CORDING  &  CO 


BSA 

RIFLES  &GUNS 

m  PEACE  a//t/  WAR 

gEFORE    THE    WAR   B.S.A.  RiHea  held  first  place   in  popularity 
because  ihey   combined   the  highest   quality  and   accuracy  with  lo" 
cost.     These  characteristics  were   the  result  of  expert  designing,  toe  use  of 
highest  grade  materials  and  extensive  facilities. 

QURING    THE     WAR    the    RS.A.    plant,    now   vastly    extended, 
has   been  dwoted   exclusively  to  the  manu'acture  of  the  millions  ol 
Lee-Enfield    Rifies    and    Lewis    Machine    Guns    lequired    for    our    great 
Imperial  Armies. 

A  FTER    THE    WAR    the    great    reputation   of    B.S.A.    productions, 
retained  and  increased  in  the  heavy  stress  of  war.  will  ensure  that 
the  B.S.A  sporting  and   match  r  flea  and  guns  will  embody  alHhe  feature  s 
that  the  most  discriminating  sportsmsn  can  possibly  desire. 


The  Lewis  Machine  Gun,  made  by  the 
B..S.A.  Co.,  Lt*. 

FRBB 

Sind  tor  a  copy  of  "  MJll  SlihU  and  thnr  AdjustnunU  "  ■and  Ut  lu  nolo 
your  nami  and  cddrni  lo  Inal  we  inay  advii'  J'au  of  dntlopmentt. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO. 

LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM,  i^^Bk     ENGLAND. 
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Kenneth  Durward 

ULSTER  HOUSE 

CONDUIT  STREET  •  LONDON  •  W.l 


The  Premier  House 

for 

Travelling,  Country 

and 

Golfing  Garments 


A  large  selection  of 

OVERCOATS 

in  all  sizes  and  colours  suitable 
for  all  purposes.  They  are 
ready  for  immediate  wear  or 
to  order. 


A  matchless  selection  of 

Cheviots,    Fleeces, 
Homespuns,  etc. 

in  unique  colours  and  designs 
to  select  from- 


The'D.B.  Aintree'  Conduit  Goat 

Absolutely  the  most  distinguished  look- 
ing and  comfortable  Travelling  Coat 
extant.  My  new  Blanket  Cloth  and 
Fleeces  assure  luxurious  warmth  cind 
perfect  comfort  with  the  minimum  of 
weight. 


Patterns  and  full 
particulars  on 
application. 


B.S^A.  MOTOR  BICYCLES 

With  the  Armies  at  the  Front 


,  \  ^  SERBIA/ 


Write  for 
V.S.A.  Motor  Bicycle 
Catalogue. 


The   French   Front 

Often  facing  tremendous  odds,  the  soldiers 
ot  France  have  gallantly  defended  their 
homes,  and  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
thrcoghout  the  war.  hundreds  ol  B.S.A. 
Motor  Bicycles  are  being  employed  by  the 
French  Armies.  Amid  the  shell  scarred 
battlefields  ol  Verdun  and  along  the  French 
Front,  wherever  the  hardest  and  most 
desperate  conditions  prevail,  B.S.A.  Motor 
Bicycles  are  continually  demonstrating  the 
reliability  an4  high  quality  ol  B.S.A. 
materials  and  workmanship.  As  one 
writer  observes: — "The  French  run  their 
'  machines  very  hard.  The  average  French 
despatch  rider  goes  all  out  with  his  B.S.A. 
in  most  impossible  places.  To  persist- 
ently—day and  night-  subject  the  machine 
to  the  everlasting  bumpings  and  twistiigs 
ol  the  roads  or  apologies  for  such,  that 
trace  their  rugged  lines  to  the  trenches,  is 
only  possible  with  the  highest  class  cycle, 
and  that  ol  the  best  design." 
THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO.,  Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The  car  that  will  continue  to  s«t 
the  fashion  to  the  motorinz  world 


THE    AUSTIN     MOTOR    CO.,    LD. 


Head  Of(ica         

Telephone— King's  Norton  830. 

LONDON 

Telephone — Mayfair  6230. 

MANCHESTER 

Telephone— City  3573. 

NORWICH         

Telephones— 10S4  and  1055. 


NORTHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM 

Telegrams— "Speedily.  Northlitsld.*" 

479-483   OXFORD    STREET,  W.l 

Telegrams—"  Austinette.  Wesdo." 
130  DEANSGATE 

Telegrams—"  Austinette.'* 

...  18-22  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ROAD 

Telegrams — "  AusUnette.  " 
AND  AT  PARIS 


The   Fall  of    the   Leaf 

This  Autumn,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not 
only  witness  the  turn  of  the  leaf  with 
the  usual  season's  change,  but  also  the 
complete  turning  of  the  tables  in  the  great 
world  war.  With  the  first  streak  of 
the  peace  dawn  will  return  the  thought 
of  peace  pleasures  and  motoring  I  The 
new  Austin  car  which  is  to  be  will  make 
motoring  a  more  fascinating,  comfortable, 
reliable  and  economical  pastime  than 
ever.  The  after-war  product  is  to  be  a 
development  of  the  type  which  proved 
so  successful  and  popular  in  1914— 
THE  AUSTIN  "20." 
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The  Beginning  of  the  End 

THE  enemy  fabric  is  cracking  and  breaking.  The 
British  have  taken  Valenciennes.  The  Americans 
are  slowly  eating  their  way  through  north  of 
Verdun.  The  Italians  have  the  Austrians  on  the 
run,  have  taken  over  300,000  prisoners,  and  have 
seized  Trieste  ;  the  Serbians  have  entered  Belgrade  ;  and 
armistices  have  been  arranged  with  Turkey  and  Austria. 
The  outer  husk  of  the  enemy  coalition  has  been  torn  into 
shreds,  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  kernel 
Germany — which  has  a  smaller  and  harder  kernel,  Prussia. 
The  war,  in  fact,  is  won.  But,  as  we  write,  the  date  of  its 
definite  conclusion  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  The 
position  may  be  .compared  to  that  of  a  game  of  chess.  We 
have  declared  "mate  in  three  moves."  The  Germans  are 
not  yet  quite  convinced  that  there  is  no  way  out  of  it.  We 
have  seen  in  the  past  that  their  temperament  was  such  that 
they  were  not  willing  to  take  soundings  with  a  view  to  a 
draw  on  rather  favourable  terms,  such  as  they  might  (had 
the  Allies  been  depressed,  weak,  and  timid)  have  secured 
two  years  ago.  We  know  that  they  are  run  by  a  caste  whose 
motto,  in  General  Bernhardi's  phrase,  has  been  "World 
Power  or  Downfall."  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  are  still 
in  that  obstinate  frame  of  mind  which  refuses  to  accept 
defeat  even  when  it  has  become  inevitable  and  which  will 
insist  on  a  fight  to  the  last  ditch  before  conviction  has  been 
brought  home  to  it  ;  in  other  words,  to  go  through  with  the 
game  until  the  king  is  checked  and  can  move  to  no  immune 
square.  We  frankly  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  predict 
what  will  be  Germany's  attitude.  There  are  certainly  a 
great  number  of  people  there  who  know  that  the  game  is  up  ; 
there  are  equally  certainly  some  people,  and  these  people 
who  in  the  past  have  had  great  influence,  who  obstinately 
shut  their  minds  to  that  idea,  and  will  want  to  continue  the 
war  even  if  they  are  driven  out  of  France  and  Belgium,  and 
attacked  not  only  from  the  West,  but  from  the  Austro- 
Bavarian  frontier.  Inside  Germany  a  struggle  is  raging 
between  these  two  forces,  and  the  pointer  which  will  show 
which  way  the  struggle  is  going  is  the  Kaiser's  crown.  If 
peace  is  made  almost  at  once  the  Kaiser,  we  believe,  will  go, . 
and  with  him  the  dominance  of  the  Junkers  ;  if  the  German 
people  accepts  the  inevitable,  and  defeat,  it  will  have  no 
further  use  either  for  the  Junkers  or  for  the  Emperor. 


\        ''^  Hapsburgs 


"ally  insisted  on  the  inevit- 
Empire.     It  has  now 


broken  up  ;  and  so  finally  that  when  the  Hapsburg  general 
on  the  Italian  front  agreed  to  an  armistice  he  was,  in  reality, 
acting  no  longer  for  the  Dual  Empire,  but  merely  for  a  dis- 
integrating combination  of  German-Austrians  and  Magyars. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the 
Peace  Congress  have  already  been  anticipated.  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  have,  on  their  own  accord,  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  uniting  with  Serbia,  now  again  in  possession  of 
Belgrade,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  Croatians  is  probably  only 
a  matter  of  days.  The  Czecho-Slovaks,  already  recognised 
by  us  as  independent  allies,  have  broken  off  their  relations 
with  Vienna  and  set  up  a  Government  of  their  own  ;  the 
destiny  of  the  Austrian  Poles  and  the  Hungarian  Rumanians 
is  assured  ;  the  Italians  are  in  Tren*  and  Trieste,  and  will 
not  quit  them  again  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  we  have  an  inde- 
pendent Hungary  (which  will  probably  be  a  republic)  and 
the  (ierman-Austrian  provinces  which  are  now  hung  in  the 
air.  Their  inclination  seems  to  be  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  German  Empire  ;  and  the  German  Empire,  after  this 
war,  will  in  all  probability  be  a  looser  confederation.  The 
prospect  may  alarm  some  people.  But  we  would  point  out 
(i)  that  most  of  the  trouble  in  modern  Europe  has  arisen 
from  the  frustration  of  national  desires,  (2)  that  the  detach- 
ment of  the  subject  Slavs  from  the  German  block  has  put 
an  end  to  Germany's  Eastern  dreams,  and  (3)  that  Lutheran 
and  militarist  Prussia  (witness  Bismarck)  has  alwa3'S  feared 
the  adhesion  of  German-Austria  on  the  ground  that  this 
would  shift  the  German  centre  of  gravity  away  frcm  Berlin 
and  produce  a  general  "softening"  of  spirit  and  aim.  We 
leave  open  the  question  whether  there  will  survive  any 
confederation  at  all.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  tkat  Bavaria 
and  Austria  will  break  clean  off. 

The  Transition 

At  this  moment,  owing  to  these  momentous  events,  we 
are  faced  with  what  has  been  sensationally  described  as 
"The  Outbreak  of  Peace."  Suddenly  operations  will  cease. 
Suddenly  the  Army,  to  an  indefinite  but,  anyhow,  immense 
extent,  will  be  reduced.  Suddenly  the  thousands  of  muni- 
tion factories  and  the  three  millions  of  munition  workers  will 
cease  making  shells,  explosives,  tanks,  aeroplanes,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  implements  and  instruments  needed  for 
the  fighting  services.  Statesmen  are  faced  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  arranging  the  transition  from  war-ccnditions  to  peace- 
conditions,  and  arranging  it  so  that  it  shall  involve  the 
minimum  of  inconvenience  and  distress  to  individuals  and 
the  minimum  of  loss  to  the  community.  What  are  they 
going  to  do  ?  We  know  that  plans  for  demobilising  the 
Army  have  been  worked  out  exhaustively.  That  was  done 
long  ago,  and  we  may  assume  that  it  has  been  done  well. 
But  what  about  the  demobilisation  of  the  munition  workers, 
male  and  female  ?  What  about  the  factories  which  have 
been  engaged  in  making  munitions  ?  What  about  the 
adaptation  and  replacement  of  machinery  ?  Has  our  Govern- 
ment devised  any  plans  to  meet  these  difficulties  ?  We 
have  heard  that  it  was  at  first  proposed  that  munition  workers 
should  get  a  week's  money  and  be  turned  on  the  streets. 
We  have  heard  that  a  later  proposal,  seriously  entertained, 
was  that  they  should  be  given  a  fortnight's  pay.  We  say 
bluntly  that  this  is  no  good.  We  cannot  have  millions  of 
people  thrown  into  unemployment  and  waiting  until  room  is 
found  for  them  in  industry.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
there  should  be  no  interregnum  of  indolence  during  which 
people  should  lose  their  standard  of  life  and  their  will  to 
work.  The  deduction,  therefore,  is  that — if  we  cannot  ask 
people  to  go  on  making  shells  that  will  not  be  fired,  and  we 
must  have  time  to  convert  fattories  and  replace  machinery^ — we 
should  pay  unemployment  insurance  for  a  period,  if  necessary, 
of  several  months  to  all  munition  workers  who  are  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  And  a  further  deduc- 
tion is  that,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  arranged,  the  period 
of  "  unemployment "  should  be  used  for  training  these  people 
to  do  "peace-time  work"  for  which  there  will  be  a  demand 
in  the  near  future.  This  question,  we  may  add,  will  loom 
large  at  the  General  Election. 
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THE  WAR:     By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

The  Enemy's  Crumbling  Defences 
Military  Causes  of  Political  Collapse 

F  E  are  under  a  greater  necessity  at  this  moment      the  West  were  unable  to  lend  aid.      Ferdinand 
'   than  ever  before  since  the  war  began  of  dis-     took  a  journey  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Pruss 


WE  are  under  a  greater  necessity  at  this  moment 
than  ever  before  since  the  war  began  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  true  causes  of  the  situation, 
and  of  appreciating  in  this  particular  case 
that  those  causes  are  not  political  in  the  main, 
but  in  the  main  military. 

If.  we  conceive  the  idea  that  the  great  coalition  formed 
under  Prussia  for  the  looting  of  Europe  has  broken  up  through 
popular  discontent  within  and  through  political  revolu- 
tion—onlj*  as  a  consequnece  of  which  its  armies  have 
been  defeated — we  shall  not  only  be  nourishing'  a  false- 
hood, but  a  falsehood  of  the  highest  practical  disadvantage 
to  our  own  future.  The  process  of  cause  and  effect  has 
been  exactly  the  other  way  about.  The  armies  have 
been  defeated,  and  as  a  consequence  of  their  defeat  the 
coalition  against  us  has  dwindled.  In  that  defeat  we 
must  of  course  give  its  due  place  to  the  effect  of  blockade. 
But  blockade  itself  is  a  military  act.  And  the  whole  drama 
which  we  know  to  have  been  a  military  drama, for  four  years — 
that  is  up  to  the  great  counter-stroke  of  last  July — remains 
a  military  drama  to  the  end. 

The  reason  that  a  misconception  on  this  point  would  be 
of  such  practical  disadvantage  to  the  nation  in  the  near 
future  is  this  :  that  it  would  confirm  policy,  or  at  least  opinion, 
on  the  lines  of  neglecting  the  fruits  of  a  military  victory. 
It  would  turn  the  attention  of  men  away  from  the  true  con- 
cept of  victor  and  vanquished,  which  is  the  real  situation, 
and  nourish  that  quite  false  concept  of  a  number  of  peoples 
and  friendly  populations  which  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
combine  in  good  faith  and  put  things  to  rights  after  the 
disasters  of  the  war.  That  concept  is  already  widely  spread, 
because  not  all  the  belligerents  have  equally  suffered  from 
the  effects  of  this  war,  and  the  less  a  nation  suffers  the  more 
is  it  prone  to  false  sentiment  at  the  expense  of  its  more  sorely 
tried  neighbours. 

This  false  concept  would  be  particularly  disastrous  in 
practice.to  Great  Britain  and  her  Empire ;  for  this  reason  :  that 
this  vast  delicate  organism,  depending  upon  very  vulnerable 
communications,  its  heart  only  functioning  on  condition  of 
complete  security  by  sea,  is  surrounded  by  a  European  world 
in  which  the  full  military  value  of  the  situation  is  clearly 
understood,  and  in  which' the  motives  at  work  are  motives 
born  of  the  true  situation.  The  French,  the  Belgians,  the 
Italians,  the  Serbs,  the  various  subjects  remaining  under 
Prussian  control,  are  in  no  doubt.  The  one  side  knows 
that  it  is  winning  and  intends  to  use  its  victory.  The  other 
side  knows  that  it  has  been  beaten,  and  is  desperately  con- 
cerned to  avoid  the  full  consequences  of  defeat.  Should  it 
succeed  in  avoiding  those  consequences,  it  would  not  settle 
down  to  a  peaceable- future.  It  would  create  a  legend  of 
having  held  out  successfully  against  the  combined  world, 
and  on  that  legend  would  base  another  military  future.  It 
would  at  the  weakest  combine  and  intrigue  against  this 
?ountry  and  at  the  strongest  fight  again.  ^^, 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BULGARIA 

To  see  how  true  the  thesis  is  that  military  defeat  and 
military  defeat  alone  has  produced  such  a  situation  we  are 
now  enjoying,  consider  the  sequence  of  events.  We  may 
be  told,  for  instance,  that  the  Bulgarian  people  have  grown 
sick  of  the  war,  that  they  were  "bolshevised,"  and  that 
therefore  they  threw  up  the  sponge. 

Such  a  thesis  is  historically  simply  false.  ■  What  happened 
was  that  the  French  and  Serbs  attacked  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult mountain  position,  fought  hard  for  three  days  to  carry 
it,  carried  it,  effected  a  breach  of  about  25  miles,  and  then 
by  an  extremely  rapid  advance  right  through  north  eastward 
cut  the  main  enemy  communications  and  at  the  same  time 
separated  into  two  isolated  groups  the  Bulgarian  armies. 

Why  had  they  been  able  to  do  this  ? 

Partly  because  material  had  accumulated  in  a  sufficient 
degree  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  had  turned  the  balance 
on  to  the  side  of  the  Allies  even  on  that  difficult  front  :  but 
more  because  the  Central  Empires  in  process  of  defeat  on 


the  West  were  unable  to  lend  aid.  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
took  a  journey  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, and  took  that  journey  with  the  special  object  of 
discovering  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  at  the  last 
hour  to  obtain  the  reinforcement  upon  which  his  position 
depended.  That  reinforcement  was  reluctantly  denied  him. 
Why  ?  Because  the  losses  we  had  inflicted  upon  th^  Germans 
and  the  Austrians,  and  the  terribly  perilous  position  to  which 
we  had  reduced  the  German  armies  in  the  West,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Prussians  to  ungarnish  their  front  by  so 
much  as  a  battalion.,  How^  true  this  is  we  can  further  see 
by  a  consideration  of  what  followed  the  Bulgarian  defeat. 

Every  military  argument  prompted  the  Central  Empires, 
if  they  could  not  support  Bulgaria,  to  at  least  defend  the 
main  railway  to  Constantinople  and  to  make  a  stand  outside 
Nish.  They  failed  to  do  so  because  their  position  in  the 
West  forbade  it. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  British  action  in  Asia. 
The  Turks  did  not  suffer  internal  revolution,  followed  by 
a  disintegration  of  their  armies.  What  happened  was 
exactly  the  other  way  about.  The  British  first  of  all  organ- 
ised the  admirable  campaign  which  gave  them  Bagdad, 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  military  work. on  record.  Then 
the  second  battle  of  Gaza  retrieved  the  effect  of  the  first, 
and  brought  the  army  of  Syria  to  Jerusalem.  Lastly, 
General  Allenby's  great  triumph  completed  the  destruction 
of  the  Turkish  armies  south  of  Aleppo,  and  finally  Aleppo 
itself  was  seized.  Then  and  then  only  did  we  get  the  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government  for  an  armistice. 

But  why  has  all  this  taken  place  ? 

THE  FACTOp  OF  TIME 

Partly,  as  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  because  time  had  per- 
mitted the  accumulation  of  material  and  the  formation  of 
detailed  plans  upon  the  Allied  side.  But  also  and  mainly 
because  support  from  the  Central  Powers  became  weaker 
and  weaker  as  time  went  on  and  at  last  ceased  altogether. 
Prussia  and  her  more  immediate  dependents  could  not  fur- 
nish the  Turks  with  instructors  and  expert  advisers,  with  stif- 
fening cadres,  with  muritionment  and  organisation.  And  why 
could  not  Prussia  and  her  immediate  dependents  continue 
to  do  this  ?  Because  they  were  defeated  in  the  West  with 
continuing  and  increasing  effect. 

In  this  connection  .it  is  also  of  vital  importance  that  we 
should  not  run  away  with  the  amazing  idea  that  the  war 
was  won  upon  the  East;  or  that  in  some  incredible  way  it 
was  won  by  politicians  and  not  by  soldiers.  If  any  educated 
man  is  seriously  and  honestly  tempted  to  such  an  illusion 
I  propose  to  him  a  very  simple  test.  Let  him  consult  the 
arguments  advanced  by  any  one — soldier  or  civilian — who  is 
competent  to  discuss  the  art  of  war,  its  history,  and  achieve- 
ment. He  will  not  find  one  who  adopts  so  monstrous  a 
theory.  He  will  find  a  imiversal  agreement  that  the  great 
victory  in  the  West  is  the  cause  of  all.  It  has  nowhere 
been  better  put  than  by  General  Maurice  ;  and  to  those  who 
would  reject  my  theory  I  would  recommend  his  articles,  for 
they  are  conclusive.  General  Maurice  points  out,  as  must 
every  one  who  treats  the  matter  seriously  and  as  something 
more  than  a  wretched  provincial  party  question,  that  the 
strategics  of  this  great  campaign  looked  at  in  the  broadest 
way  present  exactly  the  same  problem  as  you  get  in  every 
campaign,  great  or  small,  through  history.  And  for  that 
matter,  in  every  tactical  operation  other  than  the  most' 
minute.  This  problem  is  the  -problem  of  balancing  the 
strength  required  for  containment  with  the  strength  required 
for  attack.  You  find  it  in  Carnot's  f;  mous  note  to  Jourdan  : 
"The  enemy  will  bring  a  division  up  against  your  left.  Parry  it 
with  a  minimum  of  troops,  and  do  not  let  it  divert  you  from 
the  main  action."  You  find  it  in  the  great  mana-uvre  of 
the  Marne  when  Foch  deliberately  refused  to  reinforce  his 
desperately  imperilled  centre  but  threw  in  his  spare  division 
on  the  flank,  thereby  reaching  La  Fere  Champenoise,  and 
ultimately  deciding  the  fate  of  Europe.  You  find  it  in  the 
critical  and  decisive  operations  of  July  15th  and  i8th  of 
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the  present  year  in  Champagne,  when  XJauraud's  strength 
against  the  German  attack  east  of  Rheims  was  left  stationary, 
and  all  the  weight  of  the  manoeuvring  mass  was  thrown  on  to 
the  extreme  left  between  Chateau  Thierry  and  Soissons.  You 
always  find  it  in  every  military  operation  whatsoever.  You 
nearly  always  have  the  imperfectly  instructed  or  timid 
soldier,  and  you  almost  invariably  have  the  politician,  getting 
frightened  and  spending  too  much  strength  on  the  defensive 
side  of  the  problem,  and  thereby  losing  his  stroke  on  the 
offensive  side. 

THE  VALUE  OF  EASTERN  OPERATIONS 

Now  throughout  this  war  the  main  action  has  been  in  the 
West.  That  does  not  mean  that  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  Salonica  were  useless.  They  had  a  very  vital  r61e 
which,  on  the  vast  scale  of  this  enormous  war,  was  the  r61e 
of  the  defensive  or  containing  wing.  They  safeguarded  com- 
munications essential  to  the  Allies,  and  the  best  proof  of 
this  is  that  it  was  the  very  men  most  vitally  interested  in 
saving  the  West  who  insisted  in  London  d  iring  those  critical 
days  upon  the  immediate  occupation  of  Salonica,  when  the 
full  weight  of  the  enemy's  attack  upon  Serbia  was  developing. 
In  the  same  way,  Palestine  was  necessary  for  safeguarding 
the  communications  of  the  East ;  and  Mesopotamia,  though 


from  it,  so  this  first  battle  of  the  Piave,  with  its  very  heavy 
losses  and  its  complete  moral  disappointment,  laid  the  seeds 
of  the  second  battle,  which  we  have  just  witnessed. 

It  is  not  true  that  in  the  second  battle  political  dis- 
integration within  the  civil  bodies  behind  the  army  produced 
the  collapse  of  that  army.  What  happened  was  a  very 
stubborn  fight,  a  definite  strategical  success,  and,  consequently, 
a  great  military  victory. 

I  must  beg  my  readers  to  follow  tliis  point  in  some  detail, 
for  it  is  of  critical  importance. 

On  Thursday,  October  25th,  after  nightfall,  the  position 
of  the  opposing  forces  between  Lake  Garda  and  the  sea  was 
that  described  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

On  the  Asiago  plateau  and  in  the  hill  country  generally  the 
linei  stood  as  they  had  stood  all  summer  and  autumn,  oppos- 
ing each  other  unchanged  as  far  as  the  plateau.  Beyond  the 
Brenta,  across  Mount  Grappa,  and  up  to  the  Montcllo,  which 
is  the  corner  or  hinge  of  the  line,  they  also  remained  unchanged. 
They  remained  unchanged  along  the  Piave  to  the  sea,  the 
enemy  everywhere  holding  the  left  or  eastern  bank.  But 
on  that  evening  was  completed  a  certain  transposition  of 
forces  which  was  to  be  of  the  very  highest  effect.  The 
British,  imder  Lord  Cavan  (who  had  also  been  put  to  the 
head  of  the  Tenth  Army,  with  which  the  British  contingent 
was),  occupied  the  big  island  of  shingle  which  stands  in  the 


less  strategically  necessary,  had  its  containing  effect  in 
dividing  the   Turkish   forces. 

)Si  As  has  been  the  case  with  every  successful  action,  large 
or  small,  throughout  history,  the  defensive  or  containing 
body  found  its  opportunity  for  acting  offensively  and 
attacking  in  its  turn  when  the  main  action  had  begun  to 
develop  favourably,  but  not  before. 

That,  in  its  largest  lines,  is  the  whole  strategical  story. 
The  last  and  victorious  phase  of  the  war  began  with  the 
counter-ofiensive  on  July  i8th,  and  as  the  fruits  of  that 
capital  manoeuvre  were  reaped,  its  effects  were  felt  in  every 
field,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  East  by  Central  Europe 
was  its  principal  and  immediate  result. 

CAUSES  OF  AUSTRIAN  COLLAPSE 

One  may  be  told  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  break- 
down of  Austro-Hungary.  But  it  was.  The  Austro-Hun- 
garian  armies  failed  with  very  heavy  losses  indeed  in  their 
great  offensive  of  this  summer.  The  first  Battle  of  the  Piave 
was  one  of  those  actions  which  are  too  easily  misunderstood 
from  their  lack  of  movement.  The  change  upon  the  map 
was  slight — almost  unnoticeable.  The  effect  upon  moral 
and  numbers  was  very  great.  The  enemy  knew  that  upon 
this  sector  he  could  not  win — therefore,  he  was  defeated. 
He  had  failed  to  come  down  out  of  the  mountains  across  the 
very  few  miles  that  separated  him  from  the  main  Italian 
communications.  He  had  found  himself  checked  there  by 
the  Italian,  British,  and  French  divisions  which  lield  the 
southern  limb  of  the  Asiago  plateau.  He  left  few  prisoners 
and,  in  proportion,  still  fewer  guns  in  the  hands  of  what  had 
only  been  for  the  moment  a  successful  defensive.  But  as  a 
man  who  sows  the  seeds  of  a  fatal  disease  by  some 
imprudent  act,  without  at  the  moment  appearing  to  suffer 


broad  bed  of  the  Piave  at  the  point  marked  "P"  upon  the 
sketch.  This  movement  of  troops  was  concealed  not  only 
by  its  being  effected  at  night,  but  also  by  the  disguising  of 
the  British  contingent  in  Italian  uniforms.  The  occupation 
of  the  island  was  only  made  possible  by  very  careful  previous 
detailed  work  in  preparation  and  by  the  admirable  industry 
of  the  Itahan  engineers,  to  which  Lord  Cavan  has  given 
full  and  generous  recognition.  On  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
this  occupation  of  the  main  island  in  the  stream  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  apparently  small  bridge-heads  upon 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  opposite.  Upon  Sunday,  October 
27th,  the  main  operation  opened.  It  took  the  form  of 
utilising  these  bridge-heads  and  a  vigorous  blow  along 
the  arrow  (i),  which  broke  through  the  first  organisations  of 
the  Austrians  and  carried  back  the  line  in  a  bulge,  roughly  in- 
dicated by  the  semicircle  of  dots  (i)  upon  the  sketch  into  which 
the  arrow  (i)  thrusts.  The  enemy,  thus  alarmed,  attempted 
a  very  strong  resistance  ;  but,  as  he  could  not  hold  properly 
at  the  first  point  attacked  against  the  effect  of  surprise — for 
he  had  suffered  surprise — the  bulge  extended  by  Tuesday  to 
something  like  the  line  of  dashes  (2)  outside  the  line  of  dots 
opposite  the  arrow  (i),  and  it  was  clear  that  everything  to 
the  south  was  in  danger  of  being  outflanked.  Therefore, 
the  next  operation,  the  thrust  of  the  Italian  army  to  the 
south  and  on  the  arrows  (2)  (2),  had  everything  in  its 
favour,  and  the  whole  Austrian  line  was  thrust  back  with 
losses  in  men  and  guns  in  proportion  to  its  attempt  at 
resistance. 

FATAL  EXTENSION  OF  THE  LINE 

But  note  at  this  stage  the  essential  factor  in  the  struggle. 
The  factor  was  an  advantage  to  the  Allies  in  the  struggle, 
and  a  disadvantage  to  the  enemy.    The  enemy  was  not  only 
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falling  back — that  in  itself  is  not  defeat — nor  was  lie  only 
losing  heavily  in  men  and  guns — that  below  a  certain  number 
would  not  be  decisive.  He  was  also  by  the  nature  of  his 
positions  extending  the  length  of  line  he  had  to  hold.  The 
advance  of  the  Allies  beyond  the  Piave  was  compelling  the 
Austro-Hutigarians  to  attempt  to  hold  successive  hnes  (i), 
(2),  (3),  which  were  not  only  not  prepared  and  therefore 
required  more  men,  but  were  also  longer  and  therefore  re- 
quired still  more  men — and  they  had  not  the  men  to  hold 
them. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  the  rupture  of  the 
line  at  its  most  critical  point.  This  rupture  took  place  upon 
Wednesday,  October  30th,  the  sixth  day  from  the  beginning 
of  the  action  and  the  fourth  from  the  opening  of  the  main 
attack.  We  ought  particularly  to  notice  how  long  a  time 
it  took — nearly  four  full  days  of  violent  action — before  the 
rupture  took  place  ;  for  only  by  emphasising  this  point  can 
we  fiilly  appreciate  the  military  character  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  make  certain  that  it  was  not  the  mere  dissolution  of  an 
ill-fitted  army,  but  a  true  strategical  operation  involving 
victory  or  defeat. 

THE  KEY  POSITION 

\  The  critical  point  upon  the  Austrian  line  was  Feltre,  and 
the  importance  of  Feltre  lies  in  this — that  through  it  must 
pass  all  the  lateral  communicdtions  between  the  Atistro-Hun- 
garian  armies  ofi  the  plains  and  the  A  ustro- Hungarian 
armies  in  the  mountains.  From  Feltre  to  Belluno  runs  the 
railway  which  afterwards  goes  through  up  into  the  Alps.  Frcm 
Belluno  down  across  the  foothills  of  the  Alps  on  to  the  Plain 
runs  an  excellent  road — by  a  way  among  the  most  beautiful 
in  Europe,  passing  by  the  little  Lake  bf  the  Cross,  a  precious 
stone.  Westward  of  Feltre  a  good  road  goes  up  on  through  the 
foothills  and  this  combination  of  road  and  railway  frcm  the 
plains  into  the  hills  through  Feltre  which  I  have  marked  on 
the  accompanying  Sketch  I  with  the  letters  L  L  is  the  only 
avenue  whereby  the  enemy's  right  might  reinforce  his  left  or 
his  left  his  right.  It  is  the  only  road  whereby  a  car  can  go  and 
establish  even  personal  communication  between  the  com- 
mands, let  alone  the  stream  of  ordinary  traffic.  Occupy 
Feltre  and  you  have  completely  cut  the  Austro-Hungarian 
line  in  two. 

Now  the  occupation  of  Feltre  took  place  upon  the  Wed- 
nesday not  through  any  collapse  within  the  enemy  force, 
but  as  a  result  of  sheer  hard  fighting.     In  front  of  Feltre  lies 


the  great  mass  of  the  Grappa  mountain,  the  bulk  of  which 
the  enemy  had  held  for  months.  Behind  this  is  the  mass 
of  the  Cosen  and  under  the  Cosen  lies  Feltre.  The  Grappa 
and  the  Cosen  were  carried  after  a  terrible  struggle  in  the 
course  of  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  It  was  only 
on  Wednesday,  the  30th  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  that  the 
Italian  troops  looked  down  from  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Cosen  upon  Feltre  in  the  valley  below — but  at  vety  long  range, 
over  10,000  yards.  Nor  were  the  heavies  yet  brought  up. 
The  traffic  through  Feltre  had  ceased  under  the  menace, 
and  immediately  afterwards  the  town  was  occupied. 

From  that  moment  the  enemy  was  cut  in  two  and  his 
defeated  columns  forced  back  upon  divergent  lines  of  retreat : 
on  one  ran  the  railways  which  meet  in  the  Trentino  Valley, 
which  railways  I  have  marked  "R.A.,"  on  the  other  the 
railways  and  roads  going  eastward  across  the  plain  to  the 
Isorzo,  which  I  have  marked  "R.B." 

Once  you  have  divided  an  army  into  two  fragments  you 
may  turn  your  attention  to  either  fragment  and  achieve 
your  victory.  The  obvious  fragment  to  receive  the  main 
pressure  was  that  of  the  plain,  and  after  the  rupture  had 
taken  place  in  the  centre  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  in 
the  plain  were  compelled  to  a  retirement  which  in  some 
places  degenerated  into  a  rout. 

All  the  latter  part  of  this  great  operation  was,  it  is  true, 
accompanied  by  revolution  within  the  empire,  but  the  menace 
of  defeat  came  first  ;  nor  did  the  army  which  was  defeated 
show  any  signs  of  disintegration  until  these  heavy  blowfe 
had  been  delivered.     It  was  a  military  victory. 

Let  us  turn,  in  conclusion,  to  the  situation  in  the  West, 
which  remains  the  last  problem  of  the  war. 

The  map  which  follows  illustrates  this  in  some  detail. 

THE  ENEMY'S  LINES  OF  DEFENCE 

The  first  erroneous  impression  which  we  must  eliminate 
in  a  discussion  of  the  present  situation  in  France  and  Belgium 
is  the  impression  of  a  series  of  strong  lines  upon  which  the 
enemy  shall  successively  withdraw  :  taking  up  a  defence  upon 
each  one  after  the  other. 

Such  a  conception  is  erroneous  because  the  enemy's  present, 
situation  dees  not  admit  of  it.  It  is  true  that  there  are  lines 
provided  by  nature,  by  political  frontiers,  and  by  the  art  ef 
man  in  the  shape  of  canals,  roads,  and  railways,  which  lend 
themselves  better  to  defence  than  others.  But  the  German 
armies  in  France  and  Belgium  are  in  no  position  to  retire  at 
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will  from  selected  I'^ua  to  selected  lines.  They  arc  not  like  a 
man  making  his  way  down  the  precipitous  face  of  a  mountain, 
carefully  choosing  one  foothold  after  another,  picking  out 
the  best  and  finnest  as  he  slowlj'  descends.  They  are  in  the 
position  of  a  man  holding  on  to  a  precipitous  edge  on  such  a 
mountain,  scrambling  with  his  feet  to  catch  hold  of  anything 
he  can,  and  every  time  he  slips  down  a  little  further,  scram- 
bling involuntarily,  and  desperately  relying  on  whatever 
chance  foothold  he  finds. 

The  situation  has  arrived  which  was  foreseen  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  counter-offensive,  and  which  has  been 
insisted  upon  over  and  over  again  not  only  here,  but,  I  think, 
in  everv  other  criticism  or  serious  studies  upon  the  campaign. 
It  is  a  situation  in  which  the  enemy  cannot  retreat  at  will 
because  his  numbers  are  now  too  depleted,  and  because  the 
pressure  upon  him  is  too  great.  He  stands  where  he  can  and 
how  he  can,  desperately  holding  on,  while  he  attempts  to 
save  what  he  can  of  his  material  and  to  preserve  his 
civilian  population  from  the  impression  of  complete  disaster. 

To  appreciate  the  truth  of  this,  let  us  look  at  the  present 
line  and  see  what  its  elements  are. 

He  has  a  water  defence  from  the  Dutch  frontier  to  Auden- 
arde,  a  point  reached  by  the  French  this  week.  He  could 
if  he  liked  continue  this  water  defence  all  the  way  down  to 
Valenciennes,  but  the  situation  is  such  that  no  ordinary 
retirement  of  the  sort  has  been  or  could  be  attempted.  The 
enemy  found,  in  front  of  the  water-liiie,  that  he  must,  to 
prevent  that  water-line  being  turned,  hold  as  long  as  possible 
Valenciennes.  Why  has  he  lost  Valenciennes  ?  Because  he 
cannot  hold  permainently  anywhere  against  the  determined 
attack  of  forces  now  greatly  his  superiors  in  numbers,  in 
material,  and  in  moral. 

We  saw  last  week,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  map,  how  the 
defence  of  Valenciennes  depended  upon  three  small  parallel 
streams — the  Selle,  the  Ecaillon,  and  the  Rhondelle — and 
how  these,  like  three  ditches,  covered  the  gap  between  the 
obstacle  of  the  Scheldt  Canal  and  the  obstacle  of  the  Mormal 
Forest.  Well,  the  enemy  tried  hard  to  stand  on  each  one  of 
these  water-lines  successively,  and  he  lost  them  one  after  the 
other.  Having  lost  them  he  lost  Valenciennes,  having  lost 
Valenciennes  he  will  lose  the  Forest  of  Mormal.  We  shall 
turn  it.  Having  turned  the  Forest  of  Mormal  he  will  have 
— supposing  he  continues  his  resistance — to  fall  back  on 
Hirson  :  and  so  forth. 

VITAL  COMMUNICATIONS 

Again,  his  present  desperate  defence  depends,  for  all  the 
centre  of  it,  as  was  pointed  out  here  many  weeks  ago,  and 
as  has  been  repeated  since  in  most  other  newspapers,  upon 
the  lateral  communications  formed  by  the  great  railway 
Metz  and  Luxemburg,  Longuyon  junction,  Mezieres.  To  cut 
this  railway  is  to  imperil  the  supply  of  all  the  German 
troops  in  front  of  it,  and  the  nearer  to  Longuyon  you  cut  it, 
obviously  the  greater  your  effect. 

Hence  the  operation  undertaken  by  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans last  Friday,  and  carried  out  throughout  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  French  on  the  sector  of  Vouziers  supported 
the  American  attack  on  the  sector  of  Buzancy.  The  Ameri- 
can attack  on  the  sector  of  the  Buzancy  had  for  its  object 
the  reaching  of  a  point  from  which  the  great  railway  would 
be  under  close  range  fire.  The  critical  point  which,  if  it  be 
carried,  endangers  the  whole  German  position  here  can  best 
be  studied  by  looking  at  the  small  sketch  map  III.,  where 
I  have  put  the  matter  in  some'detail.     As  the  line  originally 
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stood,  the  French  were  fighting  in  front  of  Vouziers  on  the 
left  and  right  of  the  town.  Then  the  line  went  down,  in  a 
sort  of  pocket  holding  the  last  woods  of  the  Argonne,  and 
was  carried  on  by  the  Americans  beyond  the  woods  to  the 
Meuse,  and,  roughly,  the  line  reached  Brieulles.  The  advance 
effected  by  the  French  and  Americans  carries  the  line  right 
bej'ond  the  woods  to  the  north,  and  brings  it  on  its  extreme 
right  a  little  nearer  the  critical  railway,  but  has  not  yet 
(dispitches  of  Monday  morning)  carried  the  vital  position 
opposite  the  little  town  of  Dun.  This  position  I  have 
marked  with  an  "X"  on  the  map.  Back  of  it  at.Villers, 
the  point  at  which  they  were  lying  nearest  the  railway  upon 
Sunday  night,  seems  to  have  been  at  a  range  of  18,000 
yards.  That  is  not  enough  forward.  It  means  that  the 
iieavics  when  they  come  up  will  not  be  nearer  than  a 
range  of  22,000  yards  at  the  nearest,  and  this  does  not 
put  the  railway  out  of  action.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
very  nearest  point  of  the  railway  at  Brouennes  is  dominated 
by  a  tunnel  ;  but,  anyhow,  fire  at  closer  range  upon  the 
outlet  to  the  tunnel  and  upon  the  road,  as  well  as  the  railway, 
would  cut  this  good  line  of  communication.  Therefore  it 
is  that  the  enemy  is  putting  all  his  strength  in  the  defence  of 
this  corner. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  remember  that  the  slowness  of  the 
advance  here,  and  the  way  in  which  the  pivot  in  front  of 
Dun  is  being  maintained,  means  a  heav}'  drain  upon  the 
enemy's  reserves.  He  does  not  effect  a  resistance  of  that 
kind  save  at  a  tremendous  expense  in  his  dwindling  asset  of 
man-power  ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  judge  his 
general  position  in  Flanders  and  Northern  France  by  his 
power  to  maintain  himself  at  this  vital  sector.  If  he  cannot 
hold  out  there,  he  cannot  hold  out  anywhere — that  is  obvious. 
But,  what  is  more,  even  if  he  holds  out  there,  he  does  so  at 
the  expense  of  a  necessary  retirement  elsewhere,  and,  worsi? 
than  a  retirement,  of  the  weakening  of  the  lines  in  critical 
sectors  to  a  weakness  which  sooner  or  later  will  mean  a 
crack,     y^ 

As  I  pointed  out  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  there  is  a  theoretical 
line  on  which  if  he  had  been  able  to  get  there  with  all  his  units 
more  or  less  simultaneously,  and  if  he  had  time  or  power  to 
prepare  the  opening  part  of  it,  he  might  again  attempt  to 
stand  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  It  is  the  line  of  the  Lower 
Scheldt  and  the  Dendre  till  that  stream  becomes  quite 
insignificant  south-west  of  Brussels.  Thence  he  would  have 
to  hold  open  country,  either  going  south  to  Namur  or  directly 
south  to  Mezieres.  Then  southward  he  would  have  the 
water-line  of  the  Meuse. 

But  this  theoretical  line  has  the  greatest  disadvantages. 
Its  lateral  railway  (Namur-Luxemburg)  is  separated  from 
the  front  by  very  difficult  country  and  the  deep  ravine  of 
the  Semois,  and  though  the  position  is  easy  to  defend  in  its 
centre,  it  is  very  weak  in  his  right  centre  across  the  plain. 
It  would  mean,  at  least,  as  many  men  as  the  present  line 
needs,  and  be  harder  to  hold.  However,  he  would  link,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  said,  the  two  sections  of  the  German 
army,  north  and  south  of  the  Ardennes,  and  they  would  be 
able  to  support  each  other  with  difficulty  by  a  single  railway 
line. 

There  is,  lastly,  the  shorter  line  covering  Liege-Luxem- 
burg-Thionville,  and  Metz.  That  line  looks  the  best  upon 
a  small  scale  map  because  it  is  obviously  the  shortest.  As  I 
said  two  weeks  ago,  he  will  not  adopt  it  of  his  own  free  will. 
It  brings  his  enemy  to  the  gates  of  his  country.  It  puts  the 
western  towns  of  the  Germans  into  continuous  and  daily 
peril  of  repeated  bombardment  from  the  air.  As  for  the  line 
of  the  Rhine  which  lies  behind,  1  make  bold  to  sav  that 
under  present  circumstances  it  is  no  line  at  all. 

I  know  how  strong  a  statement,  this  sounds,  but  it  is  true. 
If  the  enemy  cannot  hold  on  the  lines  we  have  just  discussed, 
he  certainly  cannot  hold  on  the  far  more  extended  line  of  the 
river,  with  its  perpetual  curves  forming  re-entrants,  and  its 
very  much  more  extended  trajectory  and  the  panic-stricken 
population  behind  it. 

Summarily,  the  situation  is  that  the  enemy  will  hold  in 
all  probability  alwaj's  as  far  to  the  west  as  he  can,  will  hardly 
have  any  opportunity  to  pick  up  any  continuous  line  in  the 
future  (though,  as  in  the  present  situation,  some  such  line  is 
the  foundation  of  his  position),  and  that  he  will  be  defeated 
or  will  surrender  upon  posts  which  he  happened  to  be  holding 
against  the  pressure  of  the  Allies,  and  which  he  finds  he  can 
no  longer  hold. 

He  cannot  psrm'anently  retain  any  line.  He  has  grown  too 
weak. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  later  dispatches  tell  us  that 
the  Americans  are  as  far  down  the  Meuse  as  Halles.  They 
hold  the  Dun  position,  and  the  railwa}-  is  now  under  fire  at  a 
range  not  completely  putting  it  out  of  action,  but  certainly 
compelling  a  German  retirement. 
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The  Alternatives  :  By  Arthur  Pollen 


THE  events  of  the  last  week  face  us  with  an 
impenetrable  position.  The  difficulty  it  presents 
arises  not  from  it  being  complex,  but  from  its 
being  simple.  The  question  we  want  answered 
is  :  will  Germany  fight  on,  or  will  she  capitulate  ? 
Since  the  fall  of  Hertling  we  have  had  many  indications  of 
the  enemy's  mind.  But  each  curiously  enough  lends  itself 
with  equal  plausibility  to  either  of  two  contradictory  inter- 
pretations. 

Is  Surrender  Inevitable  ? 

The  deciding  factor  in  the  fall  of  Hertling  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  virtually  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
Reichstag  was,  as  every  one  remembers,  the  sudden  surrender 
of  Bulgaria.  Within  very  few  days  Germany  had  made 
to  President  Wilson  the  offer  of  a  conditional  surrender. 
Before  the  President's  reply  had  been  received  the  first 
steps  were  taken  in  those  changes  of  the  German  constitution 
that  would  make  the  Government  actually  liberal  and  repre- 
sentative. Their  pace  became  greater  as  one  Wilson  note 
followed  another.  It  is  already  more  than  a  week  since 
political  provisions — as  profound  as  they  are  in  form 
complete — were  passed  into  law.  If  there  is  still  a  German 
Emperor  he  is  certainly  a  War  Lord  no  longer.  He  com- 
mands neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  ;  he  can  neither 
break  the  peace  noi:  remake  it.  He  has  no  free  choice  in 
appointing  ministers,  nor  can  he  dismiss  them  if  he  dislikes 
their  policy.  Save  for  the  Imperial  title,  the  Government 
of  Germany  is  as  free,  as  pxjptilar,  as  representative,  as  written 
law  can  make  it.  So  drastically  unlike  is  the  new  order 
from  the  old,  that  reports  are  current  that  the  Emperor  has 
abdicated  even  his  nominal  power,  both  for  himself  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  that  an  infant  sovereign,  governed  by  a 
Reichstag-chosen  regency,  is  to  take  his  place.  The  Presi- 
dent's note  did  more  than  comment  on  the  autocratic  charac- 
ter of  the  German  Government.  They  demanded  a  cessation 
of  illegal  and  inhuman  war.  Here,  too,  Germany  has  hastened 
to  conform. 

At  first  sight,  there  seems  but  one  possible  explanation  of 
this  tremendous  revolution.  The  Allies,  as  Mr.  Asquith  said 
in  1914,  went  to  war  primarily  to  end  the  military  domina- 
tion of  Prussia.  Five  weeks  ago  Germany  requested  them 
to  define  their  terms  of  peace.  It  is  surely  of  vital  moment 
to  the  enemy  that  the  Allies,  in  framing  their  conditions, 
should  do  so  persuaded  that  their  chief  objective  is  already 
gained.  It  must  make  a  profound  difference  to  the  condi- 
tions, both  of  armistice  and  of  peace,  if  we  know  that  the 
military  power  of  Prussia  is  defeated,  and  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  because  the  German  people  will  have  none  of  it 
again.  "If  your  objects,"  Prince  Max  and  his  colleagues 
seem  to  say,  "are  security  and  reparation,  the  first  you  have 
already.  A  democracy  will  never  offend,  as  did  our  power- 
maddened  Emperor  in  1914.  As  reparation,  we  have 
already  promised  all  that  Mr.  Wilson  asked  for  ten  months 
ago.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  we  have  already  freed.  The 
Poles,  we  agree,  shall  be  a  nation.  The  French  and  Belgian 
,  provinces  we  will  evacuate  and  restore.  In  the  conduct  of 
hostilities  we  have  yielded  everything  you  asked.  We  do 
not  pillage  or  burn  ;  our  submarines  shsill  sink  no  more 
ships  at  sight.  The  Russian  treaties  are  no  bar  to  peace. 
What  further  terms  can  you  ask  ?  " 

And  this,  of  course,  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  internal 
political  changes  in  Germany,  made  seemingly  at  an  enemy's 
dictation,  coupled  with  the  surrender  of  Alsace  and  the 
abandonment  of  all  (iermany's  objects  in  the  war,  have  been 
fiercely  assailed  by  the  Junker  Press  and  critics.  These 
things  have  been  dubbed  "a  shameful  surrender,"  "a 
cowardly  sacrifice  of  Germany's  honour,"  and  so  forth. 
The  retort  has  been  significant — and  unanswerable.  It  was 
at  I.udendorff's  and  Hindenburg's  instigation  that  the  over- 
tures to  Washington  were  opened  ;  it  was  with  their  approval 
that  the  text  of  the  replies  was  drawn.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
military  position  that  made  the  offer  of  conditional  surrender 
obligatory. 

Now  all  this  is  admitted  fact,  and  represents  the  position 
as  it  was  ten  days  ago.  Mark  what  has  happened  since  the 
Allied  I'remicrs,  with  their  naval  and  military  advisers,  met 
in  Versailles  to  discuss  and  concert  their  terms.  Two  catas- 
trophic— indeed,  cataclysmic — events  have  happened.  Turkey 
has  surrendered  unconditionally  ;  Austria,  her  army  in 
Italy  defeated  and  in  flight,  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  political 
unit.     Thus,   Italy  has  no  opponent  in  the  field  ;    Allenby 


and  Marshall  have  nothing  to  impede  their  progress.  It 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the  Black  Sea  will  be  in 
the  grip  of  Allied  sea-power.  The  last  of  all  Germany's 
dreams  is  gone  for  ever.  The  road  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad 
is  barred,  not  only  by  the  new  States  that  have  sprung  into 
existence  where  Austria  was,  not  only  by  the  restoration  of 
Serbia  and  the  passing  of  Bulgaria  under  Allied  influence, 
not  only  by  the  elimination  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  by  Ihe 
fact  that  the  British  Fleet  henceforth  extends  its  power 
— through  the  Dardanelles  and  the^  Bosphorus — to  Odessa, 
Batoum,  and  Trebizonde.  It  is  an  astounding,  a  dramatic, 
and  an  incredibly  far-reaching  change. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  follow,  if  there  was  no  alternative 
to  conditional  surrender  on  October  4th,  that  there  can  now 
be  no  alternative  to  unqualified  capitulation  ? 

Will  Germany   Fight  ? 

Yet  from  these  same  facts  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion 
can  quite  logically  be  drawn.  Because  Germany  has  become 
democratic  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  Germanj'  has  become 
unwarlike.  The  Government  of  that  country  was  Imperial 
and  autocratic  because  the  people  were  without  any  ambition 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  p(jlitical  control  upon  them- 
selves. The  Government  was  brutal,  hectoring,  militarist, 
and  predatory  because  it  was  exactly  such  a  goverrment 
and  no  other  that  satisfied  the  natural  taste  of  the  German 
nature.  In  making  war  at  all,  and  in  making  war  by  the 
methods  it  chose,  autocracy  acted  with  the  enthusiastic 
approval  and  applause  of  the  nation  as  represented  in  the 
Reichstag.  If  the  nation  has  virtually  deposed  the  Emperor 
and  taken  the  Government  upon  itself,  it  is  primarily  because 
the  Emperor,  and  the  organ  through  which  he  acts,  have 
failed  in  gaining  the  objects  which  the  nation  had  in  view. 
Autocracy  has  fallen,  not  because  it  was  cruel,  not  because  it 
was  without  honour,  without  mercy,  and  without  conscience, 
but  simply  because  it  was  unsuccessful.  It  is  now  nearly  a 
month  since  the  popular  Government  has  existed.  It 
claimed  at  the  outset  to  be  parliamentary,  and  now  the  law 
has  made  it  so.  Yet  in  this  month  there  has  not  been  a 
single  admission  that  any  act  of  Germany's  has  been  a  crime, 
nor  the  smallest  offer  of  indemnity  to  anyone  who,  by  land 
or  sea,  has  suffered  by  those  crimes.  The  Government  of 
Germany  may  be  truly  democratic,  but  it  is  as  truly  blind  to 
right  and  wrong  as  was  its  predecessor ;  or,  if  not  blind, 
then  as  Ijlatantly  unrepentant.  Now,  if  this  is  the  case 
— and  cannot  be  disputed — can  we  suppose  that  Germany 
has  become  unmilitary  ?     This,  at  least,  is  not  its  profession. 

Since  the  great  change  was  made, 'the  statesmen  and 
publicists  of  the  Fatherland  have  made  many  a  speech  and 
written  many  an  article  setting  forth  the  hopes  and  the 
intention  of  the  New  Order.  -All  put  in  the  forefront  the 
demand  of  Germany  for  a  "peace  of  justice,"  the  abandon- 
ment of  every  hope — though  not  the  fear — of  a  "peace  of 
force."  Not  one  of  them  has  admitted  that  it  is  Germany 
that  stands  before  the  throne  of  justice,  and  can  avoid  its 
sentence  being  made  effective  by  force,  only  by  volunteering 
the  reparation  that  is  due.  So  far  from  this,  it  is  the  contrary 
note  that  we  find  in  the  speeches  of  Prince  Max  and  in  the 
articles  of  Harden.  "A  free  Government  leading  a  free 
people,"  said  the  former,  "can  alone  be  strong  enough  to 
offer  terms  of  peace."  But  if  what  Germany  thinks  fair 
terms  are  rejected,  then  it  is  only  a  free  Government  leading 
a  free  people  that  can  marshal  the  nation  for  its  last  great 
fight."  Harden  takes  up  the  tale  :  "  The  ideals  of  America 
have  become,  or  are  becoming,  the  ideals  of  Germany.  Do  not 
drive  us  back  into  the  hopeless  barbarism  of  battle  by  seeking 
to  impose  upon  us  the  vindictive  conditions  that  vengeful 
F^rance  and  grasping  England  will  urge.  Push  us  too  far, 
and  we  will  fight  as  we  have  never  fought  before."  All  this 
puts  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  significance  on  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  five  weeks.  The  problem  it  sets  is 
just  this.  Are  we  any  nearer  having  an  enemy  with  whom 
we  can,  after  hostilities  have  ceased,  treat  as  we  have  treated 
with  other  Powers  with  whom  we  have  been  at  war  ? 

A  month's  experience  is  not  encouraging.  I  have  noted 
already  there  is  no  consciousness  of  guilt,  no  admission  of 
responsibility  for  any  of  the  crimes  or  destruction  not  enu- 
riierated  in  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points.  But  even  these 
have  been  faced  in  anything  but  a  spirit  of  good  faith.  To 
pass  a  law  making  Alsace-Lorraine  completely  autonomous 
— so  that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  those  provinces  shall  be 
settled  by  the  principle  of  self-determination — is  certainly 
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not  to  "uiKio  the  wrong  done  to  France  in  1870."  It  is  a 
deliberate,  conscious  attempt  to  set  a  new  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  that  wrong  being  righted.  .  Germany  knows  that 
she  cannot  keep  these  provinces.  She  has  done  all  in  her 
power  to  make  their  restoration  to  France  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Again,  Germany  has  admitted  the  re-creation 
of  the  Polish  nation  with  access  to  the  sea.  Yet  when 
Korfanti  and  his  colleagues,  taking  President  Wilson's 
words  literally,  asked  in  the  Reichstag  for  Dantzig,  they 
were  howled  down  by  that  "most  freely  elected  and  most 
representative  assembly"  in  the  world. 

Is  it  conceivable,  after  this,  that  a  genuine  ?nd  thorough 
restoration  of  ravaged  Belgium  and  ruined  France  will  be 
approached  in  a  spirit  of  honest  candour  ?  There  is  no  sign 
of  any  such  thing.  If  we  can  judge  from  the  defence  which 
Prince  Max  has' issued  against  the  charge  of  plundering  the 
art  treasures  of  the  invaded  towns,  the  whole  question  of 
restoration  and  restitution  will  be  treated  in  a  spirit  of  petti- 
fogging chicane.  "The  men  in  charge  of  Prussia,"  said  Sorel, 
"  may  change,  but  the  traditions  remain  the  same.  Misfortune 
is  bound  to  come  to  tliose  who  are  ignorant  of  these  traditions 
and  do  not  take  tliem  into  account." 

We  must  tlien,  it  seems  to  me,  recognise  that  while  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Germany,  like  her  Allies,  is  on  the  point 
of  collapse,  it  is  nevertheless  equally  possible  that  the  popu- 
larisation of  her  Government  is  only  the  best  means  to  the 
end  her  leaders  have  always  had  in  view.  The  fall  of 
autocracy  in  Russia  was  followed — and  inevitably — by 
anarchy.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  in  Austria  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  dissolution  of  that  organism  into  its  constituent 
elements.  Germany  may  have  rid  herself  of  autocracy  as 
tiie  only  means,  both  of  carrying  the  fight  to  its  logical  end 
and  of  saving  the  country  from  utter  collapse.  It  may,  in 
other  words,  be  following  an  older  and  better  model  than  its 
late  enemy  and  its.  late  ally.  When  the  French  monarchy, 
fell,  the  New  Order,  as  Burke  foresaw,  produced  the  most 
wonderful  military  dictatorship  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  vast  difference  between  France  of  1879 
and  Germany  of  1918.  But  if  the  people  of  Germany  have 
any  faith  in  their  ideals  and  their  destiny,  it  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  they  may  embark  now  upon  a  national  war  of 
liberation,  with  a  spirit,  a  determination,  and,  let  us  not 
forget,  with  a  success  that  has  not  followed  their  efforts 
under  the  Empire. 

A  New  Phase  of  War 

If  this  should  happen,  the  fight,  whether  long  or  short, 
must  be  of  an  entirely  new  character.  The  growing  military 
preponderance  of  the  Allies  on  land  makes  it,  of  course, 
certain  that  the  appointed  issue  can  only  be  delayed.  But 
a  nation  that  fights  with  resolution,  even  if  it  is  only  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  can  earn  the  respect,  even'if  it  does  not 
gain  the  pity  of  its'  opponents.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  fight 
that  Germany  has  put  up  in  its  past  history.  It  may  be 
beyond  its  power  to  do  it  now.  But  we  must  be  ready  for 
it  if  it  comes,  and  we  must  realise  that  it  means  a  fight  as 
resolute  at  sea  as  on  the  German  frontier. 

It  seems  to  have  passed  into  an  axiom  that  the  disparity 
of  strength  at  sea  makes  any  naval  action  by  Germany  other 
than  by  submarine  a  thing  that  is  not  in  any  circumstances 
to  be  expected.  We  are  reminded  that  we  have  so  many 
more  battleships,  so  many  more  battle-cruisers,  that  our 
ships  are  larger,  heavier,  and  that  our  guns  can  fire  heavier 
projectiles  at  longer  range.  -  It  is  as  if  the  quantitive  theory 
of  naval  strategy  held  t"he  field.  But  a  dispassionate  exami- 
nation into  the  situation  should  convince  us  that  the  tame 
surrender  of  the  Germany  Navy  is  neither  the  only  nor,  indeed, 
the  probable  thing  to  happen. 

The  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  creates  a 
second  theatre  of  interest.  Until  now  there  has  been  no 
possibility  of  a  fleet  action,  except  in  the  North  Sea.  If 
the  ships  building  for  the  Russian  Navy  at  the  Nicolaiff 
Works  are  all  three  of  them  completed  and  repaired,  and 
in  the  hands  of  German  officers  and  well-trained  German 
men,  if  to  them  is  added  the  Goeben,  recovered  from  her 
encounter  with  a  mine  last  spring,  then  an  exceedingly  for- 
midable fleet  must  be  destroyed  before  the  command  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  assured  to  us.  We  should,  of  course,  have  no 
difficulty  in  sending  a  force  superior  to  this  through  the 
Bosphorus.  But,  with  the  Germans  in  possession  and 
commanding  the  exit  of  that  exceedingly  narrow  defile,  an 
operation  of  extreme  complexity  and  difficulty  would  be 
necessary  before  our  full  naval  strength  could  deploy  for 
action.  That  difficulty  once  solved,  the  solution  of  the  rest 
of  the  problem  would  be  simple.  I  refer  to  it  merely  to 
show  that  here  certainly  the  mere  command  of  superior 
force  does  not  mean  that  the  issue  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 


A  Last  ^ea  Effort 

In  the  North  Sea  there  is  only  one  particular  in  which- 
conditions  have  changed  markedly  in  the  German  favour, 
since  two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  German  Fleet  faced  the 
Grand  Fleet  under  the  leadership  of  Admiral  Scheer.  It  is 
that  the  enemy  has  at  his  disposal  an  extraprdinarily  large 
number  of  submarines  commanded  by  men  of  exceptional 
training  and  experience.  If  the  reports  which  tell  us  that 
all  the  U-boats  have  been  recalled  are  to  be  trusted,  then, 
in  one  particular  at  least,  Germany  is  better  equipped  for  an 
active  campaign  at  sea  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
war.  In  a  second  particular,  viz.,  in  the  matter  of  destroyers, 
she  has  probably  as  many  as  she  has  submarines,  and  that  is 
something  between  ,150  and  200.  Her  battleship  and  battle- 
cruiser  strength  is  undoubtedly  greater  than  it  was  at  Jut- 
land. 'How  much  greater  I  do  not  know,  because  the  fate  of 
the  Russian  Fleet  is  unknown  to  me.  Of  fast,  light  cruisers 
she  may  have  fewer  than  at  the  opening  of  hostilities,  but 
those  she  has  are  both  better  armed  and  faster  than  the 
previous  types.  We  can  dismiss  as  altogether  improbable 
any  idea  of  the  German  Fleet  coming  out  and  fighting  a 
simple  ship  to  ship  artillery  action,  such  as  is  suggested  by 
the  sea-battles  of  a  century  ago.  If  the  German  Navy 
elects  to  throw  its  whole  weight  into  the  scale  and  perish, 
if  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  arms,  it  will  cer- 
tainly adopt  a  very  different  course.  The  principles  of  its 
action  have  often  been  discussed,  and  need  now  only  briefly 
be  referred  to.  It  will  in  all  probability  act  on  soine  or  all 
of  the  following  principles. 

1.  Diversion. — Battle-cruisers  sent  singly  into  the 
Atlantic  with  a  view  to  raiding  the  American  transport 
service  would  have  to  be  countered  by  two  to  four  British 
cruisers,  to  ensure  neutralising  their  action  or  their  speed- 
destruction' or  capture.  Three  or  four  cruisers  thus  sent  out 
might  draw  from  ten  to  twenty  British  cruisers. 

2.  Division.— If  a  threat  of  invasion  were  made  against 
any  portion  of  the  600  miles  of  British  East  Coast  by  a 
squadron  of  transports  escorted  by  a  pre-dreadnought  battle- 
fleet,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet  would  be 
drawn  down  to  destroy  it.  If  the  High  Seas  Fleet  then 
appeared  at  some  other  point  of  the  North  Sea,  it  might 
hope  to  encounter  a  force  greatly  reduced,  first  by  the  diver- 
sion of  some  of  its  units,  second  by  its  having  been  divided 
between  the  two  objects. 

3.  Attrition. — The  bases  of  the  Grand  Fleet  are  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  German  command.  If  the  whole 
force  of  German  submarines  were  disposed  in  a  series 
of  concentric  rings  round  these  bases,  any  sortie  by 
the  Grand  Fleet  would  lay  it  open  to  short-range  torpedo 
attack,  assuming  the  submarine  captains  to  possess  the  skill 
and  resolution  necessary  for  so  delicate  and  perilous  an  under- 
taking. Such  an  effort  at  attrition  made  at  the  last  hour 
might  gain  for  the  enemy  that  definite  though  temporary 
reduction  of  a  force  on  which  in  the  first  days  of  the  war  he 
relied  for  equalising  conditions  at  sea. 

4.  Evasion. — Jutland  showed  us  that  the  enemy  had 
carried  the  art  of  the  defensive  use  of  torpedoes  in  action  to 
a  very  high  point.  For  a  year  the  Baltic  has  been  a  German 
lake,  so  that  the  High  Seas  Fleet  has  enjoyed  advantages  for 
tactical  experiment  and  manoeuvre  denied  to  any  other 
fleet.  If  the  enemy  has  developed  this  use  of  the  torpedo 
he  may  have  a  tactic  at  his  command  that  would  make  any 
attempt  to  destroy  him  by  gunfire  many  times  more  perilous 
than  his  somewhat  crude  measures  on  May  31st. 

5.  Aircraft.- — If  Germany  still  possesses  Zeppelins  and 
long-range  bombing  Gothas,  and  employs  them  for  a  massed 
and  resolute  attack  on  naval  bases  when  the  Grand  Fleet's 
sortie  is  expected,  and  when  submarines  are  in  position,  he 
may  hope  to  reproduce,  and  with  more  effective  results,  the 
confusion  that  was  so  disastrous  to  the  German  Fleet  in  our 
attack  on  Cuxhaven  at  the  opening  of  1915. 

The  governing  factors  of  the  position  are  that  the  enemy  has 
the  command,  first  of  a  great  diversity  of  means  and,  next,  o^ 
the  initiative.  The  question  is  :  Has  he  that  particular  kind 
of  strategical  genius  that  will  be  inspired  to  make  the  highest 
possible  effort  with  inferior  material,  undeterred  by  the  fact 
that  ultimate  and  complete  success  is  impossible.  Villeneuve^ 
Ceryera,  Rodjesvensky,  and  Craddock  came  out  to  fight  unde 
the  compulsion  of  what  was  due  to  the  honour  of  arms.  InJ 
each  case  their  action  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  example  of 
heroic  self-immolation  in  obedience  to  some  instinct  o^ 
honour   or   duty. 

If  a  far-reaching  and  ingenious  plan,  thoroughly  worked  out^ 
to  give  these  principles  full  play,  were  resolutely  carried  intos 
effect  by  men  who  understood  them,  a  series  of  naval  operations] 
might  ensue,  the  final  result  of  which  would  be  anything  but| 
certain.  Arthur  Pollen. 
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The  Struggle  for  Iron:   By  John  Murray 


THERE  are  certain  aspects  of  Germany's  political 
desires  on  her  Western  frontiers  which  it  is  well 
not  to  forget  at  the  present  juncture,  and  of 
which,  most  probably,  the  public  requires  to  be 
reminded.  For  it  is  certain — it  is,  indeed,  a 
threadbare  truism — that  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  con- 
tentrrient  of  the  French  will  greatly  depend  on  the  way  in 
which  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  settled.  This 
question  is  no  simple  issue  for  either  France  or  Germany. 
The  border  country  west  of  the  Rhine  has  been  fought  for 
by  its  great  neighbours  many  a  time  since  Charlemagne, 
and  has  been  too  often  the  prize  of  war  :  its  possession  a 
symbol  of  military  prestige,  a  pledge  of  national  self-respect. 
Besides  the  militarj'  and  the  political  motives,  there  are 
others.  .  On  both  sides  of  the  frontier  there  exist  great 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  the  French  deposits  being  the  better 
in  quality.  Iron  lands,  wherever  they  may  lie,  are  apt 
to  be  a  bone  of  contention.  As  regards  Lorraine,  the 
economic  motive  in  this  specific  form  of  the  "will  to  iron," 
whatever  may  have  been  its  force  in  the  past,  is  to-day  of 
the  utmost  importance.  These  are,  indeed,  "iron  times," 
as  the  Germans  say  ;  for  it  is  with  iron  that  nations  fight, 
just  as  it  is  by  iron,  more  than  by  any  other  material,  that 
victories  may  be  turned  to  account  in  peace. 

France  is  well  supplied  by  nature  with  iron  ores  of  rela- 
tively high  grade.  Of  the  various  deposits  something  has 
been  heard  during  the  war,  e.g.,  those  of  Normandy,  which 
were  under  German  exploitation  when  the  war  began,  and 
those  of  the  mining  basin  of  Briey  and  Longwy,  which, 
being  for  the  moment  within  the  German  lines,  ire  useless 
to  France.  There  are  important  beds  in  Anjou  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  less  important  in  various  other  parts,  not 
to  mention  the  ores  of  North  Africa.  The  future  of  the 
iron  industry  in  France  is  well  assured  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  conditions,  indeed,  favour  a  significant  expan- 
sion on  the  lines  which  have  been  adopted  during  the  war. 
\  It  is  not  thus  with  Germany.  -  The  facts  as  to  deposits 
can  be  gathered  from  any  reference-book.  The  bearing  of 
these  facts  on  German  policy,  while  inherently  plausible, 
must  be  established  otherwise.  Fortunately  a  document  is 
available  which  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  relation 
between  policy  and  iron  ore.  This  document — a  confidential 
memorandum  presented  to  the  German  Government  by  the 
Ironmasters'  Association  in  December, '  1917 — was  sum- 
marised in  Staltl  und  Eisen  on  January  17th,  1918,  and  the 
simimary  has  been  referred  to  in  our  own  Press. 

The  memorandum,   which  is  lengthy,   is   now   available 
in  extenso.    It  is  divided  up  under  such  headings  as  these : 

(i)  The  present  dependence  of  Germany  on  foreign 
supplies  of  iron  ore  constitutes  the  gravest  danger  for 
industry,    for   the   State,    and    for   the   nation. 

(2)  The  safeguarding  of  the  future  renders  a  change  in 
«           the  Lorraine  frontier  unavoidably  indispensable. 

Even  more  frank  is  the  following ; 

(3)  The  value  of  the  mining  lands  to  be  annexed  is 
beyond  calculation  in  money  for  the  national  economy  of 
Germany  and  for  the  conduct  of  war  in  the  future. ' 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  memorandum,  illustrate 
the  tendencies  which  have  aroused  so  much  alarm  and  cor- 
rupted so  many  consciences  in  Germany.  In  1900  the 
figures  were  : 

Million  tons  Million  tons  Value  in 

used,  '  iron  contents.  million  marks. 

Home  ore  15-7  =  79-3%         5-2  =  7i-2%        657  =  46-6% 

Foreign  ore  4-1  =  207%         2-i  =  28-8%         75-2  =  53-4% 


Totals  19-8 

In   1913  they  were  : 


Home  ore 
Foreign  ore 


MilltoQ  tons 
used. 

33-3  =  70-4% 
14-0  =  29-4% 


7-3 


Million  tons 
iron  contents. 

9-6  =  55-5% 
77  =  44-5% 


140-9 


Value  in 
million  marks. 

125-7  =  35-92% 
227-1  =  64-08% 


Totals      47-3  17-3  352-8 

It  will  be  noted  that,  while  the  gross  production  of  home 
ore  rose  between  1900  and  1913,  its  ratio  of  iron  contents 
fell  from  practically  a  third  (5-2  :  15-7)  to  little  more  than 
a  quarter,  viz.,  28-8  per  cent,  (g-6  :  33-3).  The  gross  imports, 
again,  more  than  trebled,  while  home  production  was  little 
above  double.  Germany,  therefore,  both  as  regards  iron 
content  and  value,  was  depending  increasingly  on  the 
foreigner. 

The  war,  by  cutting  off  all  foreign  supplies,  except  Swedish, 
increased  the  difficulties  of  pig  production.    And  the  Swedes 


eventually  placed  a  limit  on  their  exports.  The  mines  of 
Luxemburg  remained  available,  but,  as  their  total  produc- 
tion jn  1913  appears  from  the  memorandum  to  have  been 
2-6  million  tons,  their  help  could  not  prevent  a  crisis.  As 
against  more  than  17  million  tons  of  iron  contents  got  in 
1913,  the  production  of  pig  fell  to  11-8  million  tons  in  1915, 
rising  again  in  1916  to  13-3  million  tons.  Even  these  low 
figures  could  not  have  been  reached  but  for  the  fortune  of 
war.  By  the  seizure  of  the  Briey  basin,  with  its  workings 
and  its  blast  furnaces  practically  intact,  the  Germans  made 
good  their  deficiencies  in  other  quarters.  Ncr  had  the 
industry  in  this  district,  to  judge  frcm  the  memorandum, 
suffered  seriously  by  warlike  action  at  the  date  of  the 
memorandum,  December,  1917.  "Happily  for  us,"  the 
memorandum  proceeds,  "the  French  have  not  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  iron-working  districts  on  both  sides  of  the 
frontier  :  if  they  had,  the  war,  in  view  of  the  consequent 
inadequate  supply  of  our  artillery  with  munitions,  would 
have  been  decided  against  us  in  a  few  months."  And, 
again  :  "  Even  though  after  the  loss  of  Lorraine  we  had 
increased  the  production  of  our  remaining  mines,  we  should 
certainly  have  been  in  no  position  to  carry  on  the  war  on' 
three  fronts  at  once  with  four  or  five  million  tons  of  native 
iron  and  two  or  three  millions  of  Austro-Hungarian." 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  without  pain  on  what  might 
have  been  had  the  Briey  basin  been  held  and  the  war  carried 
over  the  Lorraine  frontier.  But  the  thoughts  of  any  German, 
in  the  event  of  France  extending  her  frontier  to  the  line 
held  prior  to  1871,  must  be,  in  their  way,  just  as  painful. 
For  at  the  present  rate  of  exploitation  the  German  iron 
deposits  will  not  last  long.  "All  the  authorities,"  according 
to  the  memorandum,  "scientists,  landowners,  and  manufac- 
turers, are  agreed  on  the  point  that  from  forty  to  fifty  years 
hence  the  German  mining  industry  will  collapse  because  by 
then  the  ore  deposits  will  be  exhausted."  At  the  invitation 
of  the  Ironmasters'  Association,  two  mining  experts,  Dr. 
Byschlag  and  Dr.  Krusch,  have  attempted  to  answer  three 
fundamental  questions,  viz,  :  (i)  What  quantities  of  native 
material  are  available  for  the  German  iron  and  steel  trades 
in  the  immediate  future  ;  (2)  what  deposits  ought  to  be 
preserved  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  to  serve  as  a  reserve 
against  future  wars  ;  (3)  from  what  sources  may  ore  be 
obtained  in  the  future,  and  in  particular  what  is  the  position 
as  regards  the  ores  of  French  Lorraine,  the  phosphoric  ores 
of  Krivoi-Rog,  the  Manganese  ores  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Brazilian  ores  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  question,  calcula- 
tions being  based  on  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  1917, 
defines  the  life  of  the  German  mines  as  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  on  the  average.  The  shortness  of  this  period,  and 
the  enormous  consumption  of  iron  in  modern  warfare — in 
the  whole  of  the  war  of  1870-71  Germany  used  little  over 
10,000  tons,  while  the  first  forty  months  of  the  present  war 
she  used  over  fifty  million  tons — determine  the  answer  to 
the  second  question.  It  is  not  practicable  for  Germany  to 
earmark  a  sufficiency  of  native  ore  for  a  war  of  any  duration. 
The  memorandum,  moreover,  e,xamines  the  possibility  of 
partial  supply  ^through  the  reworking  of  old  material,  and 
rejects  it.  "  For  our  military  preparation  and  our  military 
economy,  just  as  for  our  power  of  making  war,  it  is  of  decisive 
importance  that  the  transport  of  ores  should  be  no  less  fully 
assured  to  us  in  time  of  war.  No  such  assurance  can  possibly 
be  obtained  through  paper  treaties,  but  only  by  occupation 
of  territory  and  by  military  control ;  but  as  regards  Ger- 
many in  particular,  this  is  possible  only  by  the  annexation 
of  French  Lorraine  to  the  German  Empire." 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  memorandum  proceeds 
to  show  that  even  in  peace  the  French  mineowners  in  Lor- 
raine disoblige  their  German  customers.  The  French,  for 
instance,  dislike  exploitation  by  German  companies,  and, 
equally,  German  shareholders  in  their  own  companies.  They 
dislike  the  building  of  railways  from  French  pits  to  German 
blast  furnaces,  and  in  general  the  growth  of  cross-frontier 
railways  and  connections.  They  even  put  duties  and  limits 
upon  exports ! 

There  follow  boasts  about  the  immense  labour  spent  by 
Germans  on  the  iron  deposits  of  Normandy,  which  were 
coming  into  bearing  when  war  broke  out.  But  no  harm 
has  been  done  to  Germany,  for  "the  German  firms  have 
kept  absolutely  secret  the  information  they  have  gained 
exclusively  in  the  last  years  before  the  war.  ..."  "It  is 
quite  obvious  that  France  must  re-establish  the  Germans 
in  the  rights  which  they  had  acquired  before  the  war  in 
Normandy  and  elsewhere." 
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In  the  meantime  (pecember,  1^17)  the  industrial  and  coal 
region  of  Lille,  Valenciennes,  Mauheuge,  etc.,  is  a  pawn. 
The  French,  according  to  the  memorandum,  may  have  it 
back  eventually  as  compensation  for  Briey,  which  Germany 
will   keep. 

The  memorandum  resorts,  too,  to  the  historical  argument. 
■'  It  was  only  in  1766  that  France  took  over  Lorraine,  after 
it  had  belonged  for  about  900  years  to  the  German  Empire." 
The  modern  Germans  have  given  a  new  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "belonging  to"  the  German  Empire.  Those  who 
doubt  the  distinction  between  meum  and  liitttn  will  swallow 
easily  the  assumption  of  continuity  between  the  two  "Ger- 
man Empires." 

The  labour  argument  is  also  used.  On  the  basis  of  certain 
insurance  statistics  employds  in  the  mining  and  working  of 
iron  appear  to  number  16  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  to  draw 
iq-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  wages.  The  interests  of  this  great 
mass  of  high-paid  labour  must,  of  course,  be  safeguarded. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  iron,  of  all  materials,  is  the  first 
interest  of  labour,  if  he  will  reflect  on  the  enormous  difference 
in  value  between,  for  instance,  a  ton  of  raw  iron  and  a  ton 
of  hair-springs. 

Nor  does  the  memorandum  ignore  the  agarians.  The  soil 
needs   phosphorus,    which    is   always   a    scarce   commodity. 


Phosphorus,  fortunately,  is  available  as  a  by-product  of 
the  Thomas  Steel  process.  Thus  the  French  iron  which 
German  farmers  need  must  be  taken  by  force. 

And,  finally,  if  Germany  has  her  way  with  the  Lorrain^ 
iron-fields  she  will  be  able  to  satisfy  her  commercial  vanity 
to  the  full.  "  In  thus  raising  our  annual  production  of  iron 
ore  to  60  million  tons  we  shall  thereby  equal  the  American 
production  before  the  war  and  assure  ourselves  annually  of 
20  million  tons  of  pig."  ^ 

It  is  a  curious  medley  of  motives  that  reveals  itself  here — 
solemn  greed,  spite,  wilful  misunderstanding,  pedantry, 
falsehood,  vanity.  In  its  lower  limbs  the  German  idol  of 
militarism  is  indeed  of  base  stuff.  But  the  "iron"  facts 
and  the  derivative  policy  disclosed  in  the  memorandum 
must  be  kept  in  view  at  the  Peace  Conferences.  In  forty 
or  fifty  years,  if  Germany  fails  to  annex  more  of  France, 
German  native  ores  will  be  exhausted.  At  no  point  within 
that  period  will  it  be  practicable  for  her  to  conduct  a  world 
war.  If  she  loses  the  territory  seized  from  France  in  1871 
she  will  scarcely  be  in  a  position  to  fight  her  smaller  neigh- 
bours singly.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  obvious. 
In  a  general  way,  it  is  difficult  not  to  sympathise  with  a 
great  nation  that  has  no  native  iron,  or  soon  will  have  none. 
But  Germany  has  hardened  every  heart  against  herself. 


German  International  Again:  By  H.  M.  Hyndman 

Sham  Democracy  to  the  Rescue 


EVERY  step  which  is  taken  at  the  present  time  by 
any  of  the  German  parties  or  by  their  official 
spokesmen  must  be  regarded  as  an  effort  to  secure 
for  the  Fatherland  a  German  peace.  There  is  no 
democracy  in  Germany  ;  nor  do  I  myself  believe 
tliere  will  be  popular  government  there,  in  any  true  sense, 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  whole  nation  has  been  com- 
pletely Prussianised.  I  have  known  Germany  since  I  was 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  the  change  in  the  tone  and  aspirations 
of  the  people  since  1858  is  amazing.  They  have  become  a 
highly  organised  national  machine  for  the  economic  and 
military  subjugation  first  of  their  neighbours,  and  then  of 
the  civilised  world.  This  process  of  Prussianisation  has  pro- 
ceeded with  cunmlative  effect  in  every  direction.  Its  success 
was  particularly  marked  between  i8qo  and  1914,  growing 
with  the  growth  of  Germany's  industrial  development  and 
the  organisation  of  her  powers  of  offence  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Every  section  of  society  has  been  imbued  with  the  concep- 
tion of  "  Deutscliland  iiber  Alles."  Even  the  Social-Demo- 
crats, to  whom,  I  confess,  I  had  looked  with  hope  as  an 
effective  agency  of  opposition  to  Junker  brutality  and  ruth- 
lessness,  have  been  supporters  of  piracy,  devastation,  torture, 
and  infamy  of  every  kind,  just  like  any  other  part  of  the 
German  population. 

A  Double-Faced  Democracy 

1  knew  well,  of  course,  that  the  Social-Democrats  could  not 
possibly  check  mobilisation,  even  for  the  'most  aggressive 
and  unjust  war  possible.  Their  old  leaders  had  told  me  so 
plainly  long  ago,  and  I  published  their  statements  to  this 
effect  before  the  war.  But  I  did  expect  that  the  nev  school 
of  Social-Democrats,  though  far  more  chauvinist  than  their 
predercessors,  would  vote  against  or,  at  least,  abstain  from 
voting  for  the  Imperial  War  Credits,  and  thus  proclaim  the 
solidarity  of  the  German  Socitdists  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries. Far  from  doing  this,  they  played  a  most  sinister 
j,'ame.  After  having  formally  pledged  themselves  up  to  the 
hilt  in  Paris  and  Brussels  to  refuse  to  vote  those  credits  a 
few  days,  and  even  hours,  before  hostilities  began,  they 
returned  to  Berlin  ;  and  when  the  French,  partly  on  the 
strength  of  their  assurances  and  partly  in  order  to  avoid  the 
slightest  risk  of  any  altercation  with  the  German  armies, 
withdrew  their  own  troops  eight  miles  from  the  frontier, 
then  these  same  leaders  of  the  Social-Democrats  and  their 
followers  voted  with  the  Kaiser's  Government  on  this  very 
issue.  Baser  betrayal  of  the  whole  International  Socialist 
movement  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  European  peoples 
there  could  not  be.  How  such  men  can  be  trusted  again 
by  any  class  in  any  country  and,  above  all,  by  the  working 
class  of  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Allied  countries  passes 
my  comprehension  ! 

So  completely  were  the  whole  of  the  Germans  hypnotised 
by  Prussian  militarism,  so  completely  were  they  filled  with 


the  ideal  of  their  own  superhumanity,  ^o  completely  had 
the\-  erected  their  State  Moloch  into  a  God  of  all-conquering 
force  and  victorious  brutality,  that  even  Karl  Liebnecht 
— whose  more  recent  conduct  we  all  admire — was  so  intoxi- 
cated and  bemused  by  this  new  material  divinity  that  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war  he  actually  advised  the  Belgians 
to  submit  to  German  control  ! 

But  if  Karl  Liebnecht,  son  of  the  famous  oft-imprisoned 
Wilhelm  of  the  same  name,  felt  thus,  what  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Social-Democrats  and  the  rest  of  the  German  workers 
who  had  no  such  heritage  of  parental  self-sacrifice  and  tradi- 
tions of  international  brotherhood  as  he  ?  We  soon  found 
out.  From  the  very  first  they  supported  the  Kaiser,  the 
Junkers,  their  marshals,  generals,  admirals,  ((fficers,  governors, 
and  common  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  commission  of  the 
most  hideous  crimes  that  have  degraded  mankind  in  modern 
times.  Not  a  word  of  organised  protest  did  they  raise  against 
the  sinking,  of  unarmed  passenger  ships,  or  the  shooting 
down  of  the  passengers  themselves,  when  they  endeavoured 
to  escape  drowning  in  their  boats.  They  made  no  objection 
to  the  outrages  and  horrors  of  which  their  armies  were  guilty, 
under  the  Kaiser's  orders,  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Eastern 
Europe.  For  the  starvation  and  torture  of  British  prisoners 
they  uttered  not  a  syllable  of  condemnation.  The  entire. 
German  nation,  Social-Democrats  and  all,  not  merely  the 
Kaiser  and  his  ruthless  crew — Germany  as  a  nation  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  long  record  of  almost  inconceivable  atrocity. 
Germany  as  a  nation  therefore  must  be  made  to  realise 
what  her  people  have  been  guilty  of  by  the  enforcement  of 
the  fullest  possible  reparation,  the  exaction  of  the  sternest 
system  of  guarantees  for  payment  and  the  observance  of 
good  faith. 

As  a  loyal  and  active  Social-Democrat,  who  has  done  as 
much  for  the  Socialist  cause  as  any  man  living,  I  have  watched 
with  deepest  sorrow  the  poisoning  of  the  wells  of  thought 
throughout  the  Fatherland  by  the  war  germ,  engendered 
first  in  North-East  Prussia.  I  am  convinced  that  any  weak- 
ness now  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  will  be  bitterly  regretted 
by  our  successors  in  the  near  future.  Nothing  short  of 
absolute  overthrow  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  whole 
bloody  work  under  more  favcnirable  circumstances  for 
Germany. 

The  Change  of  Front 

For  these  reasons  I  view  with  deep-seated  suspicion  the 
strong  effort  now  being  made  by  the  sham  democracy  and 
Socialism  of  Germany  and  German-Austria  to  use  an  Inter- 
national Socialist  Congress  in  order  to  obtain  easy  terms  of 
peace  for  Germany  herself.  The  German  Social-Democrats 
and  the  Austrian  Social-Democrats  both  made  quite  sure 
at  first  that  they  were  going  to  win.  Everybody  remembers 
the  truculent  language  then  used  by  Scheidemann,  Siidekum, 
Heine,   Ebert,   and  the  Social-Democrats  generally  towards 
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the  Allies,  and  the  sort  of  terms  they  intended  to  impose 
upon  us — as  Socialists.  Only  when  they  grew  doubtful  of 
complete  victory  did  the\-,  under  orders  from  the  Wilhelm- 
Strasse,  attempt  to  make  use  of  Socialists  among  the 
Allies  to  organise  what  would  have  been  virtually  a 
pro-German  International  Socialist  Congress  at  Stockholm. 
Troelstra,  in  fact,  went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  receive  his 
directions  from  Herr  Zimmermann.     That  we  all  remember. 

Happily,  this  first  attempt  to  hold  such  a  Congress,  at 
which  Scheidemann  and  company  would  have  been  greeted 
with  fraternal  enthusiasm  by  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Jean 
Longuet,  and  other  friends  of  the  enemy,  was  frustrated, 
chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  National  Socialist  Party,  at  the 
Allied  Socialist  Conference  in  London.  There  was  great 
indignation  against  us  at  the  time.  We  were  Jingoes,  Anti- 
Socialists,  and  what  not.  But  shortly  thereafter  things 
looked  very  much  better  for  the  German  armies.  The 
prospect  for  the  Allies  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  cheerful  : 
or  so  Scheidemann  and  the  German  General  Staff  thought. 
Straightway,  the  German  Social-Democrats  changed  their 
tone  again  doubtless  in;  accordance  with  instructions  from 
the  German  Foreign  Office,  and  spoke  out  as  ferociously  in 
favour  of  war  to  a  complete  triumph  and  the  annexation  of 
territory  West  and  East  as  the  most  ruthless  Pan-German 
of  them  all. 

So  furiously  unscrupulous  and  uncompromising  were  they 
in  their  demands  for  wholesale  domination  over  the  nations 
they  thought  they  had  finally  vanquished  that  Hjalmar 
Branting,  who  was  to  have  been  the  President  of  the  .Stock- 
holm Conference,  an  upright  man,  vehemently  denounced 
these  views  of  Scheidemann,  Siidekum,  Ebert.  and  the  rest 
•of  the  Pan-German  Socialist  deputies  in  his  own  journal, 
and  declared  that,  in  view  of  such  utterances  on  their  part, 
an  International  Socialist  Conference  with  German  delegates 
present  could  do  no  good  whatever.  That  ought  to  have 
put  an  end  to  this  sinister  effort  to  use  International 
Socialism,  in  war  as  in  peace,  to  further  the  ends  of  German 
expansion. 

Stale  Pleas 

True,  Branting's  exposure  of  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Scheidemann  intrigues  and  the  withdrawal  of  his  support 
■of  any  conference  did  have  an  eflect  for  a  time.  But  the 
English  and  French  Pacifists  are  not  easily  discouraged. 
The  help  of  Huysmans  and  Troelstra  could  always  be  relied 
upon  for  any  project  which  would  hamper  the  progress  of 
the  Allies.  It  is  well  to  bear  all  this  in  mind  at  the  present 
moment.  Then  when  the  full  triumph  of  Germany  was  no 
longer  so  certain,  the  word  went  round  to  talk  assiduously 
of  "stalemate,"  of  the  impossibility  of  either  side  gaining  a 
■complete  victory,  of  the  cruel  immorality  of  permitting  vast 
bodies  of  working  men  to  slaughter  one  another,  since  it 
was  quite  obvious  that  the  Central  Powers  could  not  be  seri- 
ously defeated,  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  hold  a  large 
portion  of  the  territories  they  had  legitimately  conquered. 
Anything  was  better  than  the  continuance  of  such  bootless 
destruction  of  human  life  !     Such  was  tone  adopted. 

A  few  months  ago,  not  long  after  our  disasters  on  the 
Western  front,  Camille  Huysmans — still  "Secretary  of  the 
International  Socialist  Bureau,"  though  Europe  has  been 
divided  into  two  desperately  hostile  camps  for  more  than 
four  years— called  to  see  me.  I  used  to  have  a  high  appre- 
ciation of  Huysmans.  His  intelligence  and  industry  in  his 
important  post  compelled  my  admiration.  But  since  he  was 
■constantly  passing  to  and  fro  from  Belgium  and  the  Hague  by 
•consent  of  the  Germans,  and  had  conversed  so  much  with  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  his  country,  I  thought  he  had  lost  his  grip 
of  the  situation.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  his 
•conversation  when  he  came  here.  I  told  him  that  I 
was  sure,  we  should  win  in  the  long  run;  that  I  knew 
the  United  States  well,  and  that,  when  Americans  took  a  job 
up  they  finished  it  ;  that  we  English  ourselves,  alike  as  a 
race  and  as  a  nation,  were  never  so  formidable,  afloat  or 
ashore,  as  when  our  enemies  thought  wc  were  done  for,  and 
this  all  our  long  history  proved.  Naturally,  what  I  said  had 
no  influence  at  all  on  Huysmans  ;  and  he  has  been  working 
in  tlie  closest  intimacy  with  Arthur  Henderson  ever  since  to 
bring  together  an  International  Socialist  Conference,  though 
it  is  virtually  certain  that  such  a  confercrce  would  attempt 
to  save  Germany  from  any  adequate  punishment  for  her 
•crimes. 

"When  the  devil  was  sick,,  etc."  So  long  as  the  devil 
was  well  our  fierce  enemy  the  Kaiser's  tame  Socialist,  Philip 
Scheidemann,  was  an  out-and-out  chauvinist,  and  all  his 
German  friends  with  him.  But  now' that  the  devil  is  mortal 
•sick,  sick  almost  unto  death,  and  Scheidemann,  as  i  German 
Minister,  feels  the  end  of  German  superhumanity  approaching. 


nothing  will  serve  but  an  International  Socialist  Conference 
again  :  not  in  the  interest  of  deserted  Germany — of  course, 
not  ! — ^^but  in  the  best  interests  of  the  world.  This,  like 
Scheidemann's  hypocritical  pretence  of  democracy,  has  one 
object  alone  in  view.  That  is  to  use  the  Pacifists  and  anti- 
patriots  ,of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States  to  save  the  most  arrogant,  treacherous,  and 
brutal  nation  of  our  epoch  from  retribution.  The  hope  of 
the  Pacifist  officials  who  control  the  Labour  Party  is  that 
such  a  conference  may  be  held  in  London  next  week  !  So 
I  hear  from  the  Labour  Party  itself. 

Now,  do  not  let  us  underrate  the  danger  of  all  this  Pro- 
Germanism.  Scheidemann,  as  we  know,  is  a  Minister.  He 
can  make  treaties  and  treat  them  as  "scraps  of  paper"  just 
as  well  as  his  predecessors  in  office.  And  he  will,  if  we  are 
fools  enough  to  let  him.  Kiihlmann  will  assiduously  help 
him  to  that  end.  As  to  conventions,  all  these  men  will  enter 
upon  as  many  of  them  as  you  like  to-da}-,  and  repudiate  the 
whole  lot  of  them  to-morrow.  Punica  fides,  indeed  !  The  Car- 
thaginians were  high-souled  gentlemen  compared  with  the 
Germans.  Having  been  betrayed  by  them  every  time,  it 
would  be  sheer  madness  for  British  Labour  men  to  repose 
any  faith  in  them  now. 

But  then  there  is  Victor  Adler,  of  Vienna,  Austrian 
Foreign  Minister — "surely,"  it  may  be  said,  "you  believe  in 
him  ? "  As  an  admirably  dexterous  and  self-sacrificing 
leader  of  the  workers  of  Vienna,  certainly  :  as  a  man  to  be 
relied  upon  in  his  dealings  with  the  Allies,  not  a  little  bit. 
Adler  is  strongly  anti-British,  an  intimate  friend  of  Scheide- 
mann, a  thorough  believer  in  the  beneficent  influence  of 
Germanic  intelligence  and  organisation  over  the  Slavs.  We 
cannot  blame  him  for  that ;  what  else  can  we  expect  horn  a 
German  Jew  ?  He  can  argue  out  his  position.  He  did  so 
with  me  at  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  a  few  years 
before  the  war.  Then  Adler  thought  that  the  British 
Foreign  Office  was  intriguing  in  the  Balkans,  and  that  our 
proceedings — the  truth  of  which  I  disputed — were  antagon- 
istic to  the  legitimate  permeation  of  those  States  by  Austro- 
German  influence.  During  the  war,  Adler  has  been  quite 
as  rigorous  against  the  Allies  as  his  friend  Scheidemann. 
Both  these  enthusiastic  Teutonists  will,  according  to  the 
views  of  Huysmans,  Henderson,  Troelstra,  Longuet,  and 
company,  be  fully  entitled,  enemy  Ministers  though  they  are, 
to  be  received  with  true  brotherly  Socialist  effusion  in  London. 
Both  will  again  pose  as  sincere  Internationalists.  But,  if 
we  are  foolish  enough  to  believe  a  word  they  say  we  shall 
deserve  to  lose  at  the  Council  Table  what  we  are  gaining 
on  land  and  on  sea. 

The  war  will  not  have  been  really  won  until  Germany 
and  her  Allies,  whatever  their  form  of  government,  have 
been  forced  to  make  full  compensation  for  their  infamous 
breaches  of  all  international  law,  and  are  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  they  will  not  try  the  same  game  again.  That 
is  how  matters  stand  to-dav. 


The  Mountain  Cemetery 

IN  the  valley  whose  freedom  they  kept  inviolate,  cradled 
by  the  hills  they  have  loved  and  fought  for,  lie  the 
warrior  sons  of  the  hill  people  who  have  fallen,  battling 
gloriously  against  the  invader.  Neither  great  statesman 
nor  noble  prince  has  ever  won  a  better  resting-place,  for 
while  such  noble  ones  are  brought  into  historic  buildings 
which  are  the  work  of  men's  hands,  these  are  buried  beneath 
the  cloisters  \  and  the  colonnades  of  the  mountain  forest, 
they  sleep  on  beneath  the  piUars  and  the  arches  of  God's 
•own  cathedral,  the  dark  fir-trees  which  grow  in  the  hills 
which  God  has  made. 

No  great  organ  has  lent  its  solemn  tones  to  dignify  their 
burial  rites  ;  but  to  their  honour  a  i;iever-ending  funeral 
march  is  played  by  the  soft  soughing  of  the  breeze  in  the 
branches  and  the  low  rumble  of  the  unquiet  gun%. 

Nor  brick  nor  mortar  rings  about  the  forest  clearing  in 
which  they  lie,  but  only  a  simple  fence  of  untrimrned  fir 
branch,  and  the  lych-gate  which  gives  entrance  to  the  sacred 
soil  is  built  of  fir  branch,  too.  On  many  a  simple  cross  a 
faded  wreath  is  hung,  but  with  or  without  flowers,  most 
await  the  last  reveille  wrapped  in  a  soft-falling,  symbolic 
mantle  of  virgin  snow. 

And  in  the  centre  of  all  is  a  great  mountain  boulder,  and 
on  it,  roughly  carved  in  simplest  Italian,  are  the  words  : 
"  It  is  a  sweet  and  honourable  thing  to  die  for  one's  country  : 
here  rest  awhile  the  sons  of  two  great  nations  who,  to  their 
eternal  honour,  fell  fightins  side  by  side  against  the  common 
foe."  '  H.W. 
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The  Psychology  of  the  Turk  :  By  H.  Morgenthau 


Away  from  and  virtually  uninfluenced  by  events  in  the 
Western  theatre  of  ivar,  the  Turks  saw  the  Gallipoli  victory 
in  a  far  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  u'as  regarded 
by  other  nations  in  the  war.  Mr.  Morgenthau  explains 
the  psychological  tendencies  which  produced  the  present 
Turkish  attitmle  toward  modern  Western  civilisation. 

THE  withdrawal  of  the  Allied  Fleet  at  tlie  Dar- 
danelles-had consequences  which  the  world  does 
not  yet  completely  understand.  Tlie  practical 
effect  of  the  event,  as  I  have  said,  was  to  isolate 
the  Turkish  Empire  from  all  the  world  excepting 
Germany  and  Austria.  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Italy, 
which  for  a  century  had  held  a  restraining  hand  over  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  had  finally  lost  all  power  to  influence  or 
control.  'I^he  Turks  perceived  that  a  series  of  dazzling 
events  had  changed  them  from  cringing  dependents,  of  the 
European  Powers  into  free  agents.  For  the  first  time  in 
two  centuries  they  could  now  live  their  national  life  according 
to  their  own  inclinations,  and  govern  their  peoples  according 
to  their  own  will.  The  first  expression  of  this  rejuvenated 
national  life  was  an  episode  which,  so^^far  as  I  know,  is  the 
most  terrible  in  the  history  of  the  world.  New  Turkey, 
freed  from  European  tutelage,  celebrated  its  national  rebirth 
by  murdering  not  far  from  a  million  of  its  own  subjects. 

I  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  effect  which  the  repulse  of  the 
Allied  Fleet  produced  upon  the  Turks.  They  believed  that 
they  had  won  the  really  great  decisive  battle  of  the  war. 
For  several  centuries,  they  said,  the  British  Fleet  had  vic- 
toriously sailed  the  seas,  and  had  now  met  its  first  serious 
reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  In  the  first  moments 
of  their  pride,  the  Young  Turk  leaders  saw  visions  of  the 
complete  resurrection  of  their  Empire.  What  had  for  two 
centuries  been  a  decaying  nation  had  suddenly  started  on 
a  new  and  glorious  life. 

"  Wliy  should  we  feel  any  obligation  to  the  Germans  ? " 
Enver  would  say  to  me.  "What  have  they  done  for  us 
which  compares  with  what  we  have  done  for  them  ?  They 
have  lent  us  some  money  and  sent  us  a  few  officers,  it  is  true, 
but  see  what  we  have  done  !  We  have  defeated  the  British 
Fleet — something  which  the  Germans  and  no  other  nation 
could  do.  We  have  stationed  armies  on  the  Caucasian  front, 
and  so  have  kept  busy  large  bodies  of  Russian  troops  that 
would  have  been  used  on  the  Western  front.-  Similarly  we 
have  compelled  England  to  keep  large  armies  in  Egypt,  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  that  way  we  have  weakened  the  Allied 
armies  in  France.  No,  the  Germans  could  never  have 
achieved  their  military  successes  without  us ;  the  shoe  of 
obligation  is  entirely  on  their  foot." 

This  conviction  possessed  all  the  leaders  of  the  Union  and 
Progress  party,  and  now  began  to  have  a  determining  effect 
upon  Turkish  national  life  and  Turkish  policy.  Essentially 
the  Turk  is  a  bully  and  a  coward  ;  he  is  brave  as  a  lion 
when  things  are  going  his  way,  but  cringing,  abject,  and 
nerveless  when  reverses 'are  overwhelming  him.  And  now 
that  the  fortunes  of  war  were  apparently  favouring  the 
Empire,  I  began  to  see  an  entirely  new  Turk  unfolding  before 
my  eyes.  The  hesitating  and  fearful  Ottoman,  feeling  his 
way  cautiously  amid  the  mazes  of  European  diplomacy,  and 
seeking  opportunities  to  find  an  advantage  for  himself  in 
the  divided  counsels  of  the  European  Powers,  gave  place 
to  an  upstanding,  almost  dashing  figure,  proud  and  asser- 
tive, determined  to  live  his  own  life,  and  absolutely  con- 
temptuous of  his  Christian  foes.  The  ragged,  unkempt 
Turk  of  the  twentieth  century  was  vanishing,  and  in  his 
place  was  appearing  the  Turk  of  the  fourteenth  and  the 
fifteenth,  the  Turk  who  had  swept  out  of  his  Asiatic  fast- 
nesses, conquered  all  the  powerful  peoples  in  his  way,  and 
founded  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  one  of  the  most  extensive 
Empires  that  history  has  known.  If  we  are  properly  to 
'  appreciate  this  new  Talaat  and  Enver,  and  the  events  which 
now  took  place,  we  must  understand  the  Turk  who,  under 
Osman  and  his  successors,  exercised  this  mighty  but  devas- 
tating influence  in  the  world.  We  must  realise  that  the 
basic  fact  underlying  the  Turkish  mentality  is  its  utter 
contempt  for  all  other  races.  A  fairly  insane  pride  is  the 
element  that  largely  explains  this  strange  human  species. 
The  common  term  applied  by  the  Turk  to  the  Christian  is 
"dog,"  and  in  his  estimation  this  is  no  mere  rhetorical  figure  ; 
he  actually  looks  upon  his  European  neighbours  as  far  less 
worthy  of  consideration  than  his  own  domestic  animals. 
"My  son,"  an  old  Turk  once  said,  "do  you  see  that  herd  of 
swine  ?     Some  are  white,   some  are  black,  some  are  large. 


some  are  small — they  differ  from  each  other  in  some  respects, 
but  they  are  all  swine.  So  it  is  with  Christians.  Be  not 
deceived,  my  son.  These  Christians  may  wear  fine  clothes, 
their  women  may  be  very  beautiful  to  look  upon  ;  their 
skins  are  white  and  splendid  ;  many  of  them  are  very  intelli- 
gent, and  they  build  wonderful  cities  and  create  what  seem 
to  be  great  States.  But  remember  that  underneath  all  this 
dazzling  exterior,  they  are  all  tiie  same — they  are  all  swine." 

The  Inspiration  of  Turkish  Policy 

Practically  all  foreigners,  in  the  presence  of  a  Turk,  are 
conscious  of  this  attitude.  The  Turk  may  be  obsequiously 
polite,  but  there  is  invariably  an  almost  unconscious  feeling 
that  he  is  mentally  shrinking  from  his  Christian  friend  as 
something  unclean"  And  this  fundamental  conviction  for 
centuries  directed  the  Ottoman  policy  toward  its  subject 
peoples.  This  wild  horde  swept  from  the  plains^f  Central 
Asia  and,  like  a  whirlwind,  overwhelmed  the  nations  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Asia  Minor,  it  conquered  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  practically  all  of  Northern  Africa,  and  then  poured  into 
Europe,  crushed  the  Balkan  nations,  occupied  a  large  part 
of  Hungary,  and  even  established  the  outposts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  the  Southern  part  of  Russia.  So  far  as  I  can 
discover,  the  Ottoman  Turks  had  only  one  great  quality — 
that  of  military  genius.  They  had  several  mihtary  leaders 
of  commanding  ability,  and  the  early  conquering  Turks 
were  brave,  fanatical,  and  tenacious  fighters,  just  as  their 
descendants  are  to-day.  I  think  that  these  old  Turks  present 
the  most  complete  illustration  in  history  of  the  brigand  idea 
in  politics.  They  were  lacking  in  what  we  may  call  the 
fundamentals  of  a  civilised  commiuiity.  They  had  no 
alphabet  and  no  art  of  writing,  no  books,  no  poets,  no  arts, 
and  no  architecture  ;  they  built  no  cities  and  they  estab- 
lished no  lasting  State.  They  knew  no  law  except  the  rule 
of  might,  and  they  had  practically  no  agriculture  and  no 
industrial  organisation.  They  were  simply  wild  and  maraud- 
ing horsemen,  whose  one  conception  of  tribal  success  was  to 
pounce  upon  people  who  were  more  civilised  than  them- 
selves and  plunder  them.  In  tlie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  these  tribes  overran  the  cradle  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion, which  has  given  Europe  its  religion  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  its  civilisation.  At  that  time  these  territories  were 
the  seats  of  many  peaceful  and  prosperous  nations.  The 
Mesopotamian  Valley  supported  a  large,  industrious,  agri- 
cultural population  ;  Bagdad  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  flourishing  cities  in  existence  ;  Constantinople  had  a 
greater  population  than  Rome,  and  the  Balkan  region  and 
Asia  Minor  contained  several  powerful  States.  Mesopotamia 
in  a  few  years  became  a  desert  ;  the  great  cities  of  the  East 
were  reduced  to  misery,  and  the  subject  peoples  became 
slaves.  Such  graces  of  civilisation  as  the  Turk  has  acquired 
in  five  centuries  have  practically  all  been  taken  from  the 
subject  peoples  whom  he  so  greatly  despises.  His  religion 
comes  from  the  Arabs  ;  his  language  has  acquired  a  certain 
literary  value  by  borrowing  certain  Arabic  and  Persian 
elements ;  his  writing  is  Arabic.  Constantinople's  finest 
architectural  monument,  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  was 
originally  a  Christian  church,  and  all  so-called  Turkish 
architecture  is  derived  from  the  Byzantine.  The  mechanism 
of  business  and  industry  has  always  rested  in  the  hands  of 
the  subject  peoples — Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Arabs. 
The  Turks  have  learned  little  of  European  art  or  science, 
they  have  established  very  few  educational  institutions,  and 
illiteracy  is  the  prevailing  rule.  The  result  is  that  poverty 
has  attained  a  degree  of  sordidness  and  misei-y  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  which  is  almost  unparalleled  elsewhere.  The  Turkish 
peasant  lives  in  a  mud  hut  ;  he  sleeps  on  its  dirt  floor,  he 
has  no  chairs,  no  tables,  no  eating  utensils,  and  no  clothes 
except  the  few  scant  garments  which  cover  his  back,  and 
which  he  usually  wears  for  many  years. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  Turks  might  learn  certain 
things  from  their  European  and  Arabic  neighbours,  but 
there  was  one  idea  which  they  could  never  even  faintly 
grasp.  They  could  not  imderstand  that  a  conquered  people 
were  anything  except  slaves.  When  they  took  possession 
of  a  land,  they  found  it  occupied  by  a  certain  number  of 
camels,  horses,  buffaloes,  dogs,  swine,  ai)d  human  beings. 
Of  all  these  living  things  the  object  that  physically  most 
resenjbled  themselves  they  regarded  as  the  least  important. 
It  became  a  common  saying  with  them  that  a  horse  or  a 
camel  was  far  more  valuable  than  a  man  ;  these  animals 
cost  money,  whereas  "infidel  Christians"  were  plentiful  in 
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the  Ottoman  countries,  and  could  easily  be  forced  to  labour. 
It  is  true  that  the  early  Sultans  gave  their  subject  peoples 
and  the  Europeans  in  the  Empire  certain  rights,  but  these 
in  themselves  really  reflected  the  contempt  in  which  all 
non-Moslems  were  held.  I  have  already  described  the 
"Capitulations,"  under  which  foreigners  in  Turkey  had  their 
own  courts,  prisons,  post-offices,  and  other  institutions.  Yet 
the  early  Sultans  gave  these  privileges  not  from  a  spirit  of 
tolerance,  but  merely  because  they  looked  upon  the  Christian 
nations  as  unclean  and,  therefore,  unfit  to  have  any  contact 
with  the  Ottoman  administrative  and  judicial  system.  The 
Sultans  similarly  erected  the  several  peoples,  such  as  the 
Greeks  and  the  Armenians,  into  separate  "millets,"  or 
nations,  not  because  they  desired  to  promote  their  inde- 
pendence and  welfare,  but  because  they  regarded  them  as 
vermin,  and,  therefore,  disqualified  for  membership  in  the 
Ottoman  State.  The  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
their  Christian  subjects  was  illustrated  by  certain  regula- 
tions which  limited  their  freedom  of  action.  The  buildings 
in  which  Christians  lived  should  not  be  conspicuous  and 
their  churches  should  have  no  belfry.  Christians  could  not 
ride  a  horse  in  the  city,  for  that  was  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
noble  Moslem.  The  Turk  had  the  right  to  test  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  sword  upon  the  neck  of  any  Christian. 

Parasitic  Governors 

Imagine  a  great  government,  year  in  and  year  out,  main- 
taining this  attitude  toward  many  millions  of  its  own  sub- 
jects !  And  for  centuries  the  Turks  simply  lived  like  para- 
sites upon  these  overburdened  and  industrious  people. 
They  ta.xed  them  to  economic  extinction,  stole  their  most 
beautiful  daughters  and  forced  them  into  their  harems, 
took  Christian  male  infants  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  brought  them  up  as  Moslem  soldiers.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  describing  the  terrible  vassalage  and  oppression  that 
went  on  for  five  centuries ;  my  purpose  is  merely  to  em- 
phasise this  innate  attitude  of  the  Moslem  Turk  to  people 
not  of  his  own  race  and  religion — that  they  are  not  human 
beings  with  rights,  but  merely  chattels,  which  may  be  per- 
mitted to  live  when  they  promote  the  interest  of  their  masters, 
but  which  may  be  pitilessly  destroyed  when  they  have  ceased 
to  be  useful.  This  attitude  is  intensified  by  a  total  disregard 
for  human  life  and  an  intense  delight  in  physical  human  suf- 
fering, which  are  the  not  unusual  quahties  of  primitive  peoples. 

Such  were  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  Turk  in  his 
days  of  military  greatness.  In  recent  times  his  attitude 
toward  foreigners  and  his  subject  peoples  had  superficially 
changed.  His  own  military  decline,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  infidel  nations  defeated  his  finest  armies,  had  apparently 
given  the  haughty  descendants  of  Osman  a  respect  at  least 
{or  their  prowess.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  his  own 
Empire  in  a  hundred  years,  the  creation  out  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  of  new  States  like  Greece,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania,  and  the  wonderful  improvement  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  yoke  in  these  benighted 
lands,  may  have  increased  the  Ottoman  hatred  for  the 
unbeliever,  but  at  least  they  had  a  certain  influence  in  opening 
his  eyes  to  his  importance.  Many  Turks  also  now  received 
their  education  in  European  universities  ;  they  studied  in 
their  professional  schools,  and  they  became  physicians, 
surgeons,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  chemists  of  the  modern 
kind.  However  much  the  more  progressive  Moslems  might 
despise  their  Christian  associates,  they  could  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  finest  things,  in  this  temporal  world  at  least, 
were  the  products  of  European  and  American  civilisation. 
And  now  that  one  development  of  modern  history  which 
seemed  to  be  least  understandable  to  the  Turk  began  to  force 
itself  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  more  intelligent  and 
progressive.  Certain  leaders  arose  who  began  to  speak 
surreptitiously  of  such  things  as  "Constitutionalism," 
"Liberty,"  "Self-Government,"  and  to  whom  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  contained  certain  truths  that  might 
have  a  value  even  for  Islam.  These  daring  spirits  began  to 
dream  of  overturning  the  autocratic  Sultan  and  of  sub- 
stituting a  parliamentary  system  for  his  irresponsible  rule. 
I  have  already'  described  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  Young 
Turk  movement  under  such  leaders  as  Talaat,  Enver,  Djemal, 
and  their  associates  in  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress. 
The  point  which  I  am  emphasising  here  is  that  this  movement 
presupposed  a  complete  transformation  of  Turkish  mentality, 
especially  in  its  attitude  toward  subject  peoples.  No  longer, 
under  the  reformed  Turkish  State,  were  Greeks,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  and  Jews  to  be  regarded  as  "filthy  Giaours." 

All  these  peoples  were  henceforth  to  have  equal  rights 
and  equal  duties.  A  general  love  feast  now  followed  the 
establishment  of  the  new  regime,  and  scenes  of  almost  frenzied 
reconciliation,    in    which    Turks    and    Armenians    embraced 


each  other  publicly,  apparently  signalised  the  absolute  union 
of  the  once  antagonistic  peoples.  The  Turkish  leaders, 
such  as  Talaat  and  Enver,  visited  Christian  churches  and 
sent  forth  prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  the  new  order,  and 
went  to  Armenian  cemeteries  to  shed  tears  of  retribution 
over  the  bones  of  the  martyred  Armenians  who  lay  there. 
Armenian  priests  reciprocally  paid  their  tributes  to  the 
Turks  in  Mohammedan  mosques.  Enver  Pasha  visited 
several  Armenian  schools,  telling  the  children  that  the  old 
days  of  Moslem-Christian  strife  had  passed  for  ever,  and 
that  the  two  peoples  were  now  to  live  together  as  brothers 
and  sisters.  There  were  cynics  who  smiled  at  all  these 
demonstrations,  and  yet  one  development  encouraged  even 
them  to  believe  that  an  earthly  Paradise  had  arrived.  All 
tlirough  the  period  of  domination  only  the  master  Moslem 
had  been  permitted  to  bear  arms  and  serve  in  the  Ottoman 
Army.  To  be  a  soldier  was  an  occupation  altogether  too 
manly  and  glorious  for  the  despised  Christian.  But  now 
the  Young  Turks  encouraged  all  Christians  to  arm  and 
enrolled  them  in  the  army  on  an  equality  with  Moslems. 
These  Christians  fought,  both  as  officers  and  soldiers,  in  the 
Italian  and  the  Balkan  wars,  winning  high  praise  from 
Turkish  generals  for  their  valour  and  skill.  Armenian  leaders 
had  figured  conspicuously  in  the  Young  Turk  movement ; 
these  men  apparently  believed  that  a  constitutional  Turkey 
was  possible.  They  were  conscious  of  their  own  intellectual 
and  industrial  superiority  to  the  Turks,  and  knew  that  they 
could  prosper  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  if  left  alone,  whereas, 
under  European  control,  they  would  have  greater  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  competition  of  the  more  rigorous  European 
colonists  who  might  come  in.  With  the  deposition  of  the 
Red  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid,  and  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitutional system,  the  Armenians  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  several  centuries,  felt  themselves  to  be  free  men. 

But,  as  I  have  already  described,  all  these  aspirations 
vanished  like  a  dream.  Long  before  the  European  War 
began  the  Turkish  democracy  had  disappeared.  The  power 
of  the  new  Sultan  had  gone,  and  the  hopes  of  regenerating 
Turkey  on  modern  lines  had  gone  also,  leaving  only  a  group 
of  individuals,  headed  by  Talaat  and  Enver,  actually  in 
possession  of  the  State.  Having  lost  their  democratic  aspira- 
tions, these  men  now  supplanted  it  with  a  new  national 
conception.  In  place  of  a  democratic  constitutional  State 
they  resurrected  the  idea  of  Pan-Turkism  ;  in  place  of  equal 
treatment  of  all  Ottomans,  they  decided  to  establish  a  country 
exclusively  for  Turks.  I  have  called  this  a  new  conception  ; 
yet  it  was  new  only  to  the  individuals  who  then  controlled 
the  destiny  of  the  Empire,  for,  in  reality,  it  was  merely  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  most  barbaric  ideas  of  their  ancestors. 
It  represented,  as  I  have  said,  merely  an  atavistic  reversion 
to  the  original  Turk.  We  now  saw  that  the  Turkish  leaders, 
in  talking  about  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  constitu- 
tionalism, were  merely  children  repeating  phrases ;  that 
they  had  used  the  word  "democracy"  merely  as  a  ladder 
by  which  to  climb  to  power.  After  five  hundred  years' 
close  contact  with  European  civilisation,  the  Turk  remained 
precisely  the  same  individual  as  the  one  who  had  emerged 
from  the  steppes  of  Asia  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

When  the  Turkish  Government  abrogated  the  Capitula- 
tions, and  in  this  way  freed  themselves  from  the  domination 
of  the  foreign  Powers,  they  were  merely  taking  one  step 
toward  realising  this  Pan-Turkish  ideal.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  difficulties  which  I  had  with  them  over  the  Christian 
schools.  Their  determination  to  uproot  these — or,  at  least, 
to  transform  them  into  Turkish  institutions — was  merely 
another  detail  in  the  same  racial  progress.  Similarly,  they 
attempted  to  make  all  foreign  business  houses  employ  only 
Turkish  labour,  insisting  that  they  should  discharge  their 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  clerks,  stenographers,  work- 
men, and  other  employees.  At  one  time  they  showed  a 
disposition  to  make  all  foreign  houses  keep  their  books  in 
Turkish,  the  idea  being  to  furnish  employment  exclusively 
for  Turks  and  to  train  them  in  modern  business  methods. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  arranging  a  compromise  by  which 
they  could  keep  them  in  both  French  and  Turkish.  The 
Ottoman  Government  even  refused,  to  have,  any  dealings 
with  the  representative  of  the  largest  Austrian  munition 
maker  unless  he  admitted  a  Turk  as  a  partner.  They 
developed  a  mania  for  suppressing  all  languages  except 
Turkish.  For  decades  French  had  been  the  accepted 
language  of  foreigners  in  Constantinople ;  all  street-signs  were 
printed  in  both  French  and  Turkish.  One  morning  the 
astonished  foreign  residents  discovered  that  all  these  French 
signs  had  been  removed  and  that  the  names  of  streets,  the 
directions  on  street  cars,  and  other  public  notices,  appeared 
only  in  those  strange  Turkish  characters,  which  very  few  of 
them  understood. 

{To  be  continued) 
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''H.E." — A  First  Experience:  By  Martin  Gilkes 


THE  new  Subaltern,  just  out  from  England,  sat 
in  the  parlour  of  a  cottage  which  formed  his 
company  mess.  The  cottage,  long  deserted  by 
its  owners,  stood  now  at  the  head  of  a  main 
communication  trench  leading  to  the  battalions 
in  the  line,  scarcely  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  Opposite 
sat  the  Captain,  and  round  the  little  table  the  other  three 
subalterns  ;  they  had  just  finished  dinner,  and  were  lying 
back  in  their  chairs,  smoking  and  drink'ing  little  cups  of 
coarse  coffee  made  by  one  of  the  mess  servants,  who  had 
mistaken  himself  for  a  cook. 

"Shells?"  said  the  Captain.  "I  don't  mind  shells.  If 
they  catch  you — well,  they  put  you  out  straight  and  quick, 
and  no  more  said  ;  but  I  do  hate  bullets.  They're  beastly 
things,  if  you  like." 

"Yes,"  said  Crowther,  the  senior  sub.,  "yes;  I  don't 
much  care  for  bullets.  They  rather  put  the  wind  up  me. 
But  shells  !  They're  all  right,  if  you  light  a  cigarette  to 
take  your  mind  off  them,  and  keep  on  joking.  Just  lavigh 
all  the  time,  and  you'll  be  all  right." 

The  new  Subaltern  sat  up,  and  looked  at  Crowther  and 
the  Captain.  Now  the  Captain  was  big  and  black  and 
strong,  with  the  visible  strength  that  such  men  have  ;  but 
Crowther  was  little  and  sandy  haired,  for  all  the  world  like 
a  stoat :  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  to  impress  a  stranger, 
and  not  at  all  the  ideal  type  of  Grenadier  in  the  eyes  of  the 
new  Subaltern,  who  had  exalted  ideas  about  the  importance 
of  the  battalion  bombing  officer.  He  remembered  his  secret 
pride  a  week  before,  when  his  colonel  chose  him  for  the  job. 

"  Fine  fellow,  the  Colonel  !  He  knew  a  good  man  when 
he  saw  one.  So  he  picked  me  out  !  "  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that,  being  the  last  out  from  England,  and  therefore  knowing 
least,  the  battalion  would  have  least  to  lose  by  his  death. 

He  looked  across  at  Jones,  the  subaltern  sitting  opposite. 
Jones  had  his  feet  on  the  table,  and  his  eyes  half-shut. 

"I  don't  give  a  damn  for  bullets,"  said  Jones,  "nor  for 
shells.  If  you've  got  to  be  killed,  you've  got  to  be,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it.  Curse  !  I've  got  to  go  down  to  see 
the  engineers  about  those  grenades." 

The  Captain  and  Crowther  rose  to  go  as  well,  and  the  new 
Subaltern  remembered,  with  a  sort  of  pang,  that  they  were 
going  to  see  the  Colonel  at  the  headquarters  mess,  and  longed 
for  the  day  when  he  would  be  old  enough  in  the  regiment 
to  drop  in  there  without  an  invitation.  When  they  were 
gone,  he  turned  to  Holford,  the  other  subaltern— a  week 
older  than  himself  in  the  bombing  company. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we're  left  alone  for  the  evening." 

"Yes,"  said  the  other.  "My  God,  how  they're  shelling 
that  mine  ! " 

About  four  hundred  yards  down  the  road  every  few  minutes 
sounded  the  crash  and  burst  of  German  shells,  pitching 
un  rringly  into  a  mine-tower  and  buildings,  behind  which 
were  the  "cookers"  of  a  battalion  in  the  trenches  in  front, 
and  he  began  to  feel  that  security  which  comes  to  a  soldier 
when  the  enemy  are  shelling  some  definite  object,  other 
than  himself,  even  though  only  a  short  distance  away. 

"Well,  thank  Heavens,  they're  not  shelling  us,"  he  said 
lightly,  and  poured  out  another  cup  of  the  execrable  coffee. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  the  roof  shook  with  a  crash  : 
there  was  a  loud  explosion,  and  slates  began  to  slide  and 
clatter  to  the  ground.  It  sounded  exactly  as  if  a  shell  had 
landed  on  the  roof  itself.  They  found  out  afterwards  that 
it  had  pitched  in  the  garden,  six  yards  from  the  back  door. 
He  jumped  to  his  feet,  looking  rather  white.  Inside,  his 
heart  was  hammering  like  a  thing  possessed  (he  knew,  then, 
how  mice  feel  when  their  little  hearts  beat  so  fast  that  they 
can  beat  no  more).  The  voice  of  his  companion  recalled 
him  to  himself. 

"The  dug-outs!  They're  shelling  us!"  cried  Holford,  in 
a  strange  high  voice  ;  and  together  they  rushed  out  and 
made  for  the  dug-out  against  the  wall  of  the  house  behind. 
As  they  ran,  blind  terror  struck  again  at  him,  when  he 
heard  the  long  whine  of  another  high-explosive  shell  twisting 
through  its  invisible  tube  of  air.  He  ran  blindly,  scarcely 
knowing  where  he  went.  Holford  reached  the  dug-out  first, 
and  bolted  down  the  steps  and  disappeared  into  the  friendly 
depths  below.  But  the  new  Subaltern  made  a  dead-heat 
in  the  race  for  the  entrance  with  the  Company  Sergeant- 
Major,  who  was  running  for  shelter  also  from  his  billet 
across  the  way.  Now,  since  the  Company  Sergeant-Major 
was  a  large,  fat  man,  and  since  they  both  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  dug-out  exactly  at  the  same  time,  and  were  both 
running  hard  for  safety,  the  inevitable  happened,  and  they 


both  stuck  fast  in  the  narrow  doorway.  Then  some  God- 
given  sense  of  the  ridiculous  came  over  him.  To  be  stuck  in 
the  doorway  of  a  dug-out  with  the  fat  Sergeant-Majcr  I  It 
was  absurd.     He  drew  back  and  began  to  laugh. 

"After  you,  sir,"  said  the  Sergeant-Major. 

"No,  Thomson,"  said  the  new  Subaltern;  "after  you; 
and  if  you  get  stuck  in  the  entrance,  I'll  push  you  through 
from  behind." 

The  feeble  joke  served,  and  both  laughed  immoderately,  as 
men  will  in  moments  of  great  excitement  ;  and  he  never 
heard  the  who  -oo-oosh  of  the  oncoming  shell — that  terrible 
sound  which  means  that  it  has  begun  to  rush  downward  to 
the  ground,  and  is  going  to  land  very  near.  He  ran  down 
the  steps  of  the  dug-out  behind  the  Sergeant-Major.  The 
shell  burst  close  by  and  covered  the  dug-out  top  with  earth 
and  splinters  and  slates  from  the  roof  of  the  house  above. 
Down  in  the  dugout  his  cars  caught  the  approaching  whine 
of  another  shell.  Terror  gripped  him  again,  shook  him  from 
head  to  foot,  set  his  heart  swirling  and  racing  like  a  mill- 
stream  between  narrow  banks.  Terribly  lucid,  morbid 
thoughts  probed  his  mind,  like  knives.  Would  it  drop  on 
the  roof  of  the  dug-out  ?  If  so,  they  would  all  be  buried 
alive.  He  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  nightmare  of  his 
childish  days,  and  in  the  fraction  of  a  second  he  suffered  all 
the  agonies  of  suffocation.  He  heard,  as  in  a  dream,  far 
away,  the  voice  of  the  Sergeant-Major.  "  'Ere  comes  another 
ruddy  shell.  'Ave  you  the  trenchin'  tool,  Charley,  to  dig  us 
out  with,  if  it  'its  the  roof  ? "  (This  to  one  of  the  officers' 
servants,  also  sheltering  in  the  dug-out.) 

"Yus,  sir,"  said  Charley.  (How  cool  and  unperturbed  his 
voice  sounded !)  "  They're  a-searchin'  for  that  perishin' 
batt'ry  in  the  wood  be'ind.'" 

But  suddenly  came  recollection  of  Crowther's  words  in 
the  mess:  "Light  a  cigarette  to  take  your  mind  off  it. 
Laugh,  and  you'll  be  all  right." 

"  Has  anyone  got  a  cigarette  ?  "  he  asked,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  his  voice  was  level  and  ordinary,  and  showed  no 
trace  of  his  terror  within.  The  talk  then  became  general  in 
the  dug-out.  He  could  never  remember,  afterwards,  exactly 
what  the  jokes  were  that  were  made,  except  that  they  were 
very  feeble  ;  but  they  all  laughed  and  laughed  again  at 
them — and  so  the  minutes  passed.  The  shells  were  dropping 
now  a  little  further  away,  nearer  to  the  battery  in  the  wocd  ; 
but  every  now  and  then,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  shell 
as  it  drew  near,  sheer  terror  gripped  him  again.  After  about 
half  an  hour,  the  shelling  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun. 

"Well,"  said  the  new  Subaltern,  "I  think  we  can  go  out 
now,  Sergeant-Major." 

"Better  wait  a  bit,  sir.  Give  'em  a  minute  or  two  more, 
to  see  if  they've  really  stopped.  They're  cunning  divils, 
these  Boches  I  " 

A  little  thrill  ran  through  him.  He  could  not  have  shown 
so  much  fear,  after  all  ! 

At  last,  when  all  seemed  safe,  he  found  himself  back  in  the 
little  front  parlour  with  Holford.  Everything  there  was  the 
same  :  the  coffee  on  the  table,  his  own  cup  untouched,  the 
two  chairs  drawn  up  round  the  stove,  and  all  the  litter  of 
dinner  on  the  table.  Everything  was  the  same,  exactly  as 
they  had  left  it,  thirty  short  minutes  ago  ;  and  yet  how  long 
a  time  it  seemed  since  they  were  all  sitting  round  the  table, 
talking  about  bullets  and  shells !  Ages  seemed  to  have 
gone  by.  He  took  up  his  cup  of  coffee — now  s  one  cold — 
and  drank  it  off.  Then  he  became  aware  that  Holford  was 
speaking.  He  turned  and  looked  at  his  comrade's  white, 
strained  face. 

"My  God,"  Holford  was  saying;  "it  was  awful,  helhsh, 
damnable.  O  my  God,  I  shook  all  over;  I'm  shaking  now. 
I'm  beastly  frightened  of  shells.  I'm  trembling  now,  till 
I  can  hardly  stand  !  " 

The  new  Subaltern  pulled  himself  together  and  looked  at 
Holford.  Why,  the  man  was  only  saying  what  he  himself 
had  suffered  as  well.  He,  too,  had  been  terrified  ;  he,  too, 
had  shaken  all  over.  But  Holford  was  telling  him  !  Yes, 
that  was  the  difference.  The  man  was  talking  about  it, 
and  could  not  conceal  it.  An  odd  sense  of  superior  manhood 
came  over  him  ;  he  knew  in  that  moment  that  he  had  learned 
one  of  War's  great  lessons.  All  are  frightened— terribly, 
abjectly  frightened— but  the  man  is  he  who  contrives  not  to 
show  it  by  face,  by  speech, "or  by  bearing.  Men,  thank  God' 
are  judged  not  by  their  inward  feelings,  but  by  their  out- 
ward actions. 

"Yes,  old  man,"  he  said,  almost  pityingly,  "I  was  dam' 
frightened,   too." 
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Shakespeare 

WHAT  a  pleasure  it  is  to  get  a  book  on  Shakes- 
peare and  know  before  you  open  it  that 
it  will  be  fresh,  frank,  and  sensible,  free  at  once 
from  old  fustian  and  from  new  fantasies,  and 
certain  to  send  you  back  to  read  your  author 
with  increased  understanding  and  enjoyment  !  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch's  Shakespeare's  Workmanship  (Fisb.er  Unwin, 
15s.  net)  has  all  the  merits  of  his  previous  works  and  the 
additional  attraction  of  the  greatest  subject  a  literary  critic 
can  write  about. 


Sir  Arthur  treats  Shakespeare  as  a  human  artist,  though 
the  greatest  :  a  man  capable  of  indolence,  wilful  caprice, 
and  occasional  ineptitude  :  an  artist  working,  like  others, 
under  limitations,  unwilling  (as  great  artists  are)  to  repeat 
old  triumphs,  always  attacking  new  difficulties,  and  seme- 
times  (as  in  that  last  group  of  plays  which  cover  vast  periods 
of  time  and  deal  with  slow  spiritual  processes)  failing  to 
surmount  them.  With  so  full  a  book  before  him  the  reviewer 
can  do  no  more  than  quote  and  criticise  a  few  things  at 
random.  Sir  Arthur  throws  light  on  every  play  and  on  the 
principles  of  art  in  general;  the  study  of  "workmanship" 
gives  him  a  very  wide  reference  with  limits  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. He  is  extraordinarily  good  on  Hamlet,  in  which  he 
says,  after  all  the  wiseacres  have  dowered  Shakespeare  with 
all  their  philosophies  and  pathologies,  there  is  no  "mystery" 
whatever — except  the  slight  unsolved  and  usually  unnoticed 
mystery  as  to  why  the  murdered  king  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  and  not  by  his  son.  He  notes  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  how  Shakespeare  was  handicapped  by  his  ready-made 
and  preposterous  plots  about  the  pound  of  flesh  and  the 
casket.  They  gave  him  little  room  for  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  character  ;  he  had  to  concentrate  on  Shylock  or 
Portia.  There  ought,  says  Sir  Arthur,  "to  be  a  close  time" 
for  the  Trial  Scene. 

Discussing  criticisms  made  against  the  weaknesses 
and  complexities  of  Cymbeline,  he  says,  justly,  that  what 
Shakespeare  did  in  that  play  was  to  create  Imogen, 
the  loveliest  and  noblest  heroine  in  all  literature  ;  and  that 
since  he  did  so  rare  a  thing  we  may  assume  that  that  is  what 
he  was  chiefly  trying  to  do.  As  You  Like  It  elicits  the 
remark  that  it  is  "arguable  of  the  greatest  creative  artists 
that,  however  they  learn  and  improve,  they  are  always 
trading  on  the  stored  memories  of  childhood." 

There  is  one  play  about  which,  exercising  a  reader's  right 
with  the  utmost  deference  and  diffidence,  I  dare  to  differ 
from  Sir  Arthur  and  from  the  majority  of  critics.  I  do  not 
think  Macbeth  entirely  comes  off.  Sir  Arthur  remarks,  and 
this  indisputable  truth  has  been  disastrously  forgotten  by 
many  modern  playwrights,  that  whatever  a  "hero"  is,  does, 
or  suffers,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  command  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience.  He  sets  forth  all  the  case  against 
Macbeth,  and  adds  that  the  great  poetry  which  is  put  into 
his  mouth  "drapes  him  with  the  illusion  of  greatness,"  but 
that  this  is  not  enough,  and  that  he  is  only  saved  by  being 
represented  as  a  victim  of  some  fatal  hallucination  of  unde- 
fined strength  imposed  on  him  by  evil  supernatural  powers. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  Sir  Arthur's  attack  on  those  who 
under-estimate  the  importance  of  the  supernatural  element  in 
the  play,  and  who  fail  to  understand  the  spell  that  a  story 
like  that  of  the  witches  on  the  blasted  heath  must  exercise 
on  all  imaginative  minds.  1  agree  with  his  diagnosis  of 
Shakespeare's  problem  here  and  of  the  means  he  adopted  to 
solve  it.  Where  1  differ  from  him  is  in  holding,  unlike  him, 
that  Shakespeare  failed.  It  was,  I  think,  a  double  failure. 
Easy  thougli  Shakespeare  found  it  to  write  great  speeches 
and  impute  them  to  any  character,  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
convince  us  that  that  character  really  spoke  them.  The 
great  imaginative  passages  spoken  by  Hamlet,  by  Prospero, 
and  by  the  raving  Lear,  we  can  accept  not  as  Shakespeare's, 
but  as  theirs  :  they  spring  directly  from  their  intellects  and 
emotions  as  wc  know  them  ;  they  are  more  intense  than  their 
contexts,  but  all  of  a  piece  with  them.  These  men  have  no  need 
to  be  "draped"  with  the  illusion  of  greatness,  for  they  aye  great. 
With  Macbeth  it  is  different.     When  he  says  things  like 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death 


the  great  language  is  a  "drapery."  It  hangs  loosely  and 
awkwardlj'  upon  him  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  him  ;  the  great- 
ness is  Shakespeare's,  and  not  his  ;  the  illusion  is  not  pro- 
duced. Macbeth  is  not  made  great  by  the  mere  loan  of  a 
poet's  imagery,  and  he  is  not  made  sympathetic,  however 
adequately  his  crime  may  be  explained  and  palliated,  by 
being  the  victim  of  a  hallucination.  We  might  feel  very 
deeply  with  such  a  victim  had  he  won  our  affection  or  admira- 
tion previous  to  his  hallucination,  or  were  he,  outside  that, 
a  fine  fellow  ;  but  this  man  has  never  attracted  us  at  all ; 
and  though  any  weak  doomed  man  must  arouse  some  measure 
of  pity,  our  interest  in  Macbeth  is  nothing  compared  with 
that  which  we  take  in  Hamlet  and  Othello  and  Lear,  and 
even  less  than  that  which  is  stirred  by  his  inexcusable  and 
unhallucinated,  but  tigerishly  resolute,  lady. 

The  principal  character  in  Macbeth,  in  fact,  is  dull  ;  he  makes 
no  appeal ;  we  do  not  greatly  mind  what  happens  to  him  ; 
and  the  play,  in  spite  of  sublime  scenes  and  poetry,  is  an 
illustration  and  a  \yarning  to  artists  who  deny,  or  forget, 
that  no  powers  of  execution  and  no  subordinate  achievement 
can  compensate  for  a  central  figure  who  is  "unsympathetic," 
and  that  it  is  better  for  a  "hero"  to  provoke  active  fear 
or  hate  than  indifference  or  half-contemptuous  pity.  It  is 
no  use  having  a  hero  who  makes  people  feel,  from  first  to 
last,  that  he  wants  a  good  shaking.  The  mistake  was  not 
one  that  Shakespeare  usually  made  ;  but  his  plot  beat  him. 
The  emotional  hold  of  the  play  would  have  been  immeasur- 
ably greater  had  he  set  Macbeth  against  an  equally  pro- 
minent but  lovable  character  :  given  him,  say,  an  innocent, 
horror-stricken  wife  instead  of  a  fellow-murderer  who 
is  not  only  as  incapable  as  he  of  drawing  our  affection, 
but  who  incidentally  throws  him  into  the  shade  as  a 
criminal. 

The  end  of  Othello — on  which  Sir  Arthur  barely  touches— is 
a  subtler  matter  ;  whether  one  thinks  the  workmanship  fails 
depends  upon  whether  one  believes  that  the  most  noble  and 
generous  Othello,  even  though  a  Moor,  and  deceived,  and 
mad  with  jealousy,  really  could  have — did,  in  fact — kill 
his  wife.  Men  in  such  situations,  no  doubt,  have  killed 
guiltless  wives,  and  some  of  these  men  have  possibly  been 
strong  and  lovable  people.  But  I,  at  least,  experience 
when  I  come  to  that  death  not  those  feelings  which  one  has 
when  a  tragedy  works  to  its  inevitable  and  natural  climax, 
but,  mingled  with  sickening  horror  for  poor  little  Desdemona, 
anger  and  irritation  not  against  Othello,  but  against  Shake- 
speare, who  is  directing  him.  Sir  Arthur,  in  his  brief  paren- 
thesis on  the  play,  quotes  a  lady  as  having  shouted  to  Othello 
from  the  auditorium:  "You  great  black  fool;  can't  you 
see?  "  What  1  feel  like  saying,  and  I  can't  think  my  impres- 
sions are  unique,  is  not  that,  but  :  "  Look  here,  Shakespeare, 
you'd  no  right  to  do  this  merely  because,  before  you  started, 
you  decided  that  this  was  the  way  the  story  should  go.  You 
know  better.  You're  monkeying  with  human  nature,  and 
you've  no  excuse." 


Sir  Arthur's  readers  must  hope  that  he  will  supplement 
this  volume  with  another  covering — with  whatever  central 
theme — those  plays  which  are  not  studied  in  this  volume. 
There  is  one,  I  think,  which  really  should  haive  been  here, 
the  main  characteristics  of  Shakespeare's  technical  aims -and 
achievements  being  the  subject.  That  play  is  Troilus  and 
Cressida.  Too  little  attention  has  always  been  given  to  it  ; 
and  those  critics  who  have,  at  length,  written  about 
it  have  concentrated  too  much  upon  the  love-story- 
drawing,  incidentally,  from  this  quite  convincing  picture 
of  a  fickle  girl  and  an  embittered  lover  unjustifiable  de- 
ductions about  Shakespeare's  frame  of  mind  when  he 
wrote  it. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  play  seems  to  me,  and  certainly 
its  chief  interest  as  a  piece  of  "workmanship,"  to  lie  in  its 
vividness  as  a  panorama,  as  a  series  of  suddenly  illuminated 
scenes  in  which  many  characters,  Greek  and  Trojan,  live 
and  move,  each  with  his  distinct  face  and  opinions  and  temper. 
It  resembles  one  of  those  bright  and  crowded  "compartment" 
pictures  that  the  early  Flemings  painted.  If  both  Troilus 
and  Cressida  were  left  out,  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  sections, 
would  remain  ;  and  I  cannot  think  (and  I  am  sure  Sir 
Arthur  would  not  think)  that  in  making  that  great  tapestry 
Shakespeare  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  know  that, 
in  drama,  it  was  a  novel  and  difficult  thing. 
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me  jHexTRE 

By  W,  J.  Turner 


LAST    week,    in    mentioning    the    performance    of 
Macbeth  at  the  "Old  Vic,"  I  said  nothing  about 
the  extraordinary  history  of  this  theatre,  which  is 
one    of    the    oldest    in    London.     It    was    opened 
exactly  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  centenary 
was  celebrated  last  week  by  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and 
Princess  Mary  at  a  special  programme  which  briefly  reviewed 
the    theatre's    activities    during    that    time,    omitting    only 
what   is   described   in   a   semi-official   account   of  the   "Old 
Vic's"  history  as  "the  bad  old  days,"  when  "the    gallery 
was  a  huge  amphitheatre  probably  containing  about  fifteen 
hundred  perspiring  creatures  ;    most  of  the  men   in   shirt- 
.  sleeves,  and  most  of  the  women  bare-headed,  with  coloured 
handkerchiefs    round     their    shoulders,     called     'bandanna 
wipes,'  and  probably  stolen  from  the  pockets  of  old  gentlemen 
who  were  given  to  snuff-taking.     This  '  chickalerry '  audience 
was   always   thirsty — and   not    ashamed.     It   tied   handker- 
chiefs together — of  which  it  always  seemed  to  have  plenty — 
until  they  formed  a  rope  which  was  used  to  haul  up   large 
stone  bottles  of  beer  from  the  pit,   and  occasionally  hats 
that  had  been  dropped  below."     This  was  the  sort  of  audi- 
ence that  used  to  assemble  in  the  late  'forties  to  see  Oliver 
Twist,  and  there  is  a  contemporary  account  of  a  performance 
of  E.  F.  Savile  as  Bill  Sikes,  which   reads  :    "  The  murder  of 
Nancy  was  the  great   scene.     Nancy   was   always   dragged 
round  the  stage  by  her  hair,  and  after  this  effort  Sikes  always 
looked  up  defiantly  at  the  gallery,  as  he  was  doubtless  told 
to  do  in  the  marked  prompt-copy.     He  was  always  answered 
by  one  loud  and  fearful  curse,  yelled  by  the  whole  mass  like 
a  Handel  festival  chorus.     The  curse  was  answered  by  Sikes 
dragging  Nancy  twice  round  the  stage,  and  then,  like  Ajax, 
defying  the  lightning.     The  simultaneous  yell  then  became 
buler  and  more  blasphemous.     Finally  when  Sikes,  working 
up  to  a  wall-rehea-sed  climax,  smeared  Nancy  with  red  ochre, 
and,  taking  her  by  the  hair  (a  mast  powerful  wig),  seemed  to 
dash  her  brains  out  on  the  stage,  no  explosion  of  dynamite 
invented  by  the  modern  anarchist,  no  language  ever  dreamt 
of  in  Bsdiam  could  equal  the  outburst.     A  thousand  enraged 
voices,  which  sounded  like  ten  thousand,  with  the  roar  of 
a  dozen  escaped  menageries,  filled  the  theatre  and  deafened 
the  audience,   and  when  the  smiling  ruffian  came  forward 
and  bowed,  their  voices  in  thorough  plain  English  expressed 
a  fierce  determination  to  tear  his  sanguinary  entrails  from 
his  sanguinary  body."  .  This  is  an   interesting  example  of 
getting  the  audience  to  take  part  in  the  play,  which  I  recently 
suggested  might  procure  a  dramatist  some  remarkable  effects. 
So.Ti3what    earlier,    about    1838,    Dickens    himself    wrote    a 
description  of  the  miserable,  filthy  condition  of  the  district 
round  the  Victoria  Theatre,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  during 
the  last  eighty  years  the  neighbourhood   is   not   so  entirely 
changed  in  character  as  most  other  parts  of  Lond9n. 

The  theatre  was  originally  opened  as  the  Royal  Coburg 
Theatre,  and  the  following  is  an  advertisement  of  May  nth 
1818:  ^ 

ROYAL    COBURG    THEATRE. 

Under  the  immediate  patronage  of 

His   Royal   Highness   Prince   Leopold   of   Saxe-Coburg. 

The  above  elegant  theatre  WILL  OPEN  THIS  EVENING, 

May    nth,    with    an    appropriate   address    by    Mr.    Munro. 

After   which,    a   new   melodramatic   spectacle   called 

TRIAL    BY  'BATTLE: 
or.  Heaven  Defend  the  Right.     After  which  a  grand  Asiatic 
ballet,    called    ALXORA    and    NERINE ;     or.    The    Fairy 
Gift.     To  conclude  u-ith  a  new  and  splendid  harlequinade 
called  MIDNIGHT  REVELRY. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  prices  for  boxes  were  four 
shillings  for  lower  and  three  shilHngs  for  upper  ;  the  pit 
was  two  shillings  and  the  gallery  one  shilling.  The  perform- 
ances began  at  6.30  p.m.,  and  at  8.30  p.m.  you  could  get  in 
at  half-price.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  building  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  that  was  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  theatre, 
and,  in  fact,  the  company  owning  the  bridge — which  at  that 
time,  of  course,  was  a  toll-bridge— gave  financial  assistance 
to  the  promoters.  The  ground  in  that  part  was  not 
much  better  than  a  swamp,  and  it  was  no  infrequent 
occurrence  for  people  going  to  the  theatre  in  the  dark  to 
fall  into  the  marshes  after  crossing  the  bridge.  People 
seemed  to  have  been  much  more  wilHng  to  run  risks  in  those 


days  than  at  present,  when  merely  being  a  little  out  of  the 
beaten  track  is  enough  to  kill  a  theatre.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  London  Opera  House,  in  Kingsway,  at  which  almost 
every  possible  kind  of  entertainment  has  proved  a  failure, 
owing  mainly  to  its  being  rather  out  of  the  way  ;  though, 
personally,  I  should  like  to  think  it  was  due  to  the  utter 
hideousness  and  bad  taste  of  the  building. 

The  "Old  Vic." — or  "Royal  Coburg,"  as  it  was  then 
called — started  with  giving  the  regulation  triple  bill,  of 
which  a  sample  is  given  in  the  advertisement  I  have  quoted 
above.  This  triple  bill,  of  which  a  lurid  melodrama  was 
the  cluef  ingredient,  persisted  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  history,  but,  at  the  same  time,  nearly  every  actor 
of  note  during  the  last  hundred  years  has  played  there  ;  and 
although  at  the  beginning  of  its  career  its  rival,  Drury  Lane 
(with  Covent  Garden),  had  an  official  monopoly  by  law  of 
the  works  of  "Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Massinger,  Fletcher, 
Beaumont,  Ford,  and  a  long  line  of  illustrious  poets  and 
wits,"  to  quote  some  one  writing  in  1840,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Royal  Coburg  began  to  infringe  these  rights  by 
giving  versions  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  although  an  action 
was  brought  against  the  proprietors  by  the  Drury  Lane 
Committee,  resulting  in  a  fine  of  £50,  this  never  prevented 
Shakespeare  being  given  in  some  form  or  other  until  1843, 
when  the  law  was  altered,  and  the  "Victoria,"  as  it  was 
renamed  in  1833,  became  legally  as  free  as  Drury  Lane  to 
give  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  1831  Edmund  Kean  played 
Othello,  Macbeth,  and  King  Lear.  It  was  for  this  occasion, 
according  to  Mr.  Booth's  History  of  the  Theatre,  that  stalls 
were  made  out  of  a  portion  of  the  pit,  priced  at  four  shillings 
each,  so  that  ladies  and  gentlemen  could  be  nearer  the  great 
tragedian  than  when  in  the  boxes.  It  was  during  this  season 
also  that  Kean,  annoyed  by  the  constant  interjections  of  the 
audience  and  the  incessant  popping  of  ginger-beer  bottles, 
when  called  for  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  stepped  out 
and  asked  abruptly:  "What  do  you  want?"  After  a 
moment's  surprise,  many  voices  shouted:  "You!  You!" 
"Well,  then,  I  am  here."  He  then  proceeded:  "I  have 
acted  in  every  theatre  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  I  have  acted  in  all  the  principal  theatres 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America,  but  in  my  life 
I  never  acted  to  such  a  set  of  ignorant,  unmitigated  brutes 
as  I  now  see  before  me." 

Others  who  played  at  the  "Victoria"  were  Sheridan, 
Knowles,  Phelps,  and  Macready,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
again  and  again  Shakespeare  proved  the  financial  prop  of 
the  theatre,  although  the  audiences,  during  the  worst  period 
of  the  theatre's  existence,  were  often  "so  noisy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  the  play  seriously."  Scene  shifters  and 
carpenters  used  to  stroll  about  the  stage  in  the  midst  of  the 
play,  and  Mr.  Booth  records  that  one  night  an  actor  spoke 
the  line  in  a  piece:  "Now  then,  we  are  all  safe,"  and  at 
that  moment  tripped  over  a  ladder  on  the  stage,  and  fell 
down  and  burned  his  nose  on  a  torch  he  was  holding. 

Paganini,  most  famous  of  all  violinists,  who  used  to  get 
offered  the  enormous  fee  of  ;fi,ooo  for  three  nights,  played 
at  the  "  Victoria  "  in  1834,  and  created  a  sensation  ;  another 
interesting  event  was  the  production,  in  1848,  of  a  drama 
founded  on  "  Currer  Bill's  celebrated  work  Jane  Eyre."  This 
production,  which  is  said  to  have  been  quite  well  done,  was 
given  during  one  of  the  theatre's  bad  periods.  Charles 
Mathews  describes  the  audience  as  rushing  there  in  mobs, 
and  in  shirt  sleeves,  applauding  frantically,  drinking  ginger- 
beer,  munching  apples,  cracking  nuts,  calling  actors  by  their 
Christian  names,  and  throwing  them  orange-peel  and  apples 
by  way  of  bouquets.  It  was  not  until  i87cr  that  the  Victoria 
got  a  new  lease  of  life,  when  Miss  Cons  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  its  being  turned  into  a  music-hall  on  temperance  lines. 
In  1889  concert  performances  of  opera  were  started,  and 
now,  under  Miss  Baylis,  an  operatic  and  a  Shakespeareai. 
company  have  been  started  since  the  war,  and  have  both 
been  highly  successful.  The  Christmas  Shakespeare  Festival 
has  just  commenced,  and  will  la.st  until  January  yth.  Shake- 
speare will  be  played  every  evening,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays, 
and  Saturdays  excepted,  when  operatic  performances  are 
given.  J  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  Shakespeare 
Festival  ;  but  at  the  moment  I  only  wish  to  point  out  that, 
at  the  moment,  the  "Old  Vic",  as  it  is  now  called,  is  much 
the  most  interesting  theatre  in  London. 
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Pelmadism  versus  Militarism. 

By  Arthur  F.  Thorn, 

Author  of  "  Richard  Jefferies  and  Civilisation,"  "  Social  Satires,"  etc. 


In  common  with  the  gift  of  life,  humanity  has  been  endowed 
with  Mind,  and  within  the  circle  of  these  two  gifts,  libertj 
and  happiness  are  not  merely  idealistic  possibilities,  but  the 
natural  heritage  and  birthright  of  every  individual,  irre- 
spective of  social  status  or  economic  class  distinctions.  Each 
individual  possesses  the  right  to  live  and  think  ;  to  preserve 
a  reasonable  freedom  within  the  social  system,  and  to  secure 
a  maximum  of  happiness  which  does  not  depend  for  its 
existence  upon  the  enforced  misery  and  slavery  of  others. 

There  is  nothing  new  either  in  tyranny  or  in  its  resultant 
moral  degradation.  The  peoples  of  the  world  have  always 
suffered  more  or  less  from  the  unnatiu'al  repression  of  indivi- 
dual initiative  and  personal  freedom,  but,  although  the 
exploiters  of  human  credulity  and  ignorance  are  deserving 
of  blame  for  taking  advantage  of  the  unthinking  majority, 
there  is  legitimate  ground  for  an  indictment  of  the  masses 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  obstinate  antipathy  to  thought. 
If  the  latter  were  less  credulous  and  more  analytical  mentally  ; 
if  they  would  weigh  human  motives  and  social  values  in  the 
scales  of  intelligence,  then  the  exploiters  of  mankind  wouJd 
be  quite  unable  to  wreck  the  lives  and  happiness  of  millions 
of  simple  and  unsuspecting  people  as  they  are  douig  to-day 
with  such  impunity  and  success. 

The  miseries  and  almost  unrealisable  horrors  of  war,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  inevitable  slavery  of  mind  and  body 
which  must  accompany  the  military  organisation  of  brute 
force  for  slaughter,  all  these  evil  things  spring  from  one 
condition — a  condition  of  mental  inactivity ;  they  are  bom 
of  our  failure  to  appreciate  the  power  of  thought.  The 
positive  evils  of  Mihtarism,  as  they  exist  almost  universally 
to-day,  should  make  obvious  to  us  all  the  ultimate  outcome 
of  credulous,  undeveloped  minds  and  unawakened  imagina- 
tions. These  subversive  things  which  are  to-day  magnified 
to  the  point  of  insanity  by  universal  war,  do  prove  in  a  most 
terrible  fashion  the  price  that  a  non-thinking  and  unreasoning 
humanity  must  pay  for  its  mental  defects  and  inefficiencies. 
For  neglecting  the  faculty  of  thought,  humanity  to-day  is 
suffering  indescribable  tortures  of  body  and  mind  which 
might  quite  easily  have  been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of 
reason  and  intelligence.  It  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a  racial 
problem:  it  is  ^a^  problem  of  the  universal  mind  of  man. 
It  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  the  mental  defects  of  any 
particular  class  or  nationality  :  it  is  a  problem  involving 
humanity  en  masse.  War  and  Militarism  are  not  new  things, 
neither j^are  they  the  sole  product  of  any  particulcir  race. 
Repression  of  individuality  and  vicious  tyranny  are  as  ancient 
as  man  himself,  and  have  always  arisen  from  the  same  cause, 
namely,  mental  laziness  and  non-intelligence  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  allow  themselves  to  be  used  up  in  the 
interests  of  degenerate  rulers.  If  we  permit  arrogant  and 
unscrupulous  autocrats  to  decide  the  condition  and  object 
of  our  lives ;  if  we  allow  despots  to  formulate  laws  which 
are  expressly  designed  for  our  own  personal  sacrifice 
and  destruction,  what  legitimate  reason  have  we  for 
complaint  ? 

War  is  unquestionably  the  most  hideous  fraud  ever  imposed 
upon  a  long-suffering  humanity ;  it  denies  the  sacredness  of 
human  life,  and  elevates  into  virtues  those  mechanical  and 
non-mental  responses  to  autocratic  authority  which  involve 
the  annihilation  of  human  personality  and  the  death  of 
individuality.  Militarism  substitutes  an  impersonal  and 
external  discipline  for  an  internal  and  personal  discipline — 
the  man  becomes  a  machine — the  spirit  tecomes  a  soulless 
mechanism — life  becomes  death.  It  is  the  price  that  humanity 
pays  for  refusing  to  recognise  individual  mental  power  ;  it  is 
the  tragedy  of  stagnant  brains  ;  the  golgotha  of  human  intellect. 
In  a  world  populated  with  mentally  awakened  people  the 
curse  of  Militarism  would  be  unable  to  exist.  There  is  no 
question  about  this  at  all.  War,  which  is  the  idealisation 
of  brute  force,  could  not  possibly  be  accepted  in  a  universe 
populated  with  individuals  who  realised  that  brute  force  was 
the  negation  of  mind  and  intelligence.  A  military  autocrat 
in  such  a  world  would  immediately  be  placed  in  prison  for 
safe  custody.  The  people  would  perceive  that  he  was  not 
only  insane,  but  also  a  source  of  serious  danger  J;o  the  com- 
munity. They  would  relate  the  destructive  ideas  which 
dominated  such  a  man  to  the  effect  of  such  ideas  if  put  into 
action.  They  would  not  wait  until  the  world  was  plunged 
into  the  madness  of  war,  they  would  visualise  the  result  bejore 
it  actually  ^occurred  and  make  sure  that  no  suck  appalling 
calamity  could  come  about.  This,  it  is  certain,  would  be  the 
action  taken  ^by  a  mentally  awakened  people  who  under- 
stood the  relation  between  thought  and  action. 


It  is  the  hope  of  the  world  that  the  people  shall  be  mentally 
awakened  ;  that  they  shall  be,  as  it  were,  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  mind  ;  that  social  science  and  intelligent  educa- 
tion should  prepare  men  and  women  not  only  for  the  par- 
ticular trade,  business,  or  profession  which  they  choose  to 
adopt,  but  for  the  supreme  art  of  life  itself.  This  is  the 
need,  and  it  is  as  urgent  as  our  need  of  bread.  A  system  of 
mental  development  is  required  that  will  link  up  all  the 
tangled  ends  oi  unorganised  thought,  and  enable  the  indivi- 
dual ^o  become  conscious  of  the  highest  values  of  human 
life,  not  only  from  a  personal,  but  from  a  universal  stand- 
point. This  system  of  mental  education  exists  and  has 
already  proved  itself  to  be  of  extreme  value  to  thousands 
of  individuals  who  had  been  previously  handicapped  by 
undeveloped  brains  and  starved  imagination.  The  Pelman 
System  of  Mind  and  Memory  Training  exists  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  sharpening  one's  mental  faculties  in  relation 
to  commercial  affairs,  but  also  to  enable  the  eyes  of  the 
mind  to  perceive  more  important  and  much  deeper  realities 
than  the  surface  values  of  civihsation. 

Peltnanism  exists  to  help  the  mind  to  become  aware  of  itself 
in  relation  to  the  infinite  possibilities  of  human  existence, 
and  also  to  develop  personality  in  the  direction  of  freedom  and 
'  self-realisation.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  facts  of  human 
lite  that  so  few  really  express  themselves  fully  or  achieve, 
a  condition  of  life  that  merges  harmoniously  with  their  own 
particular  temperamental  needs  and  desires.  It  is  usuallj- 
the  diseased  personalities  of  despots  that  express  themselves 
to  the  full,  as  we  have  ample  proof  to-day.  The  peace- 
loving  and  normal  man  or  woman  who  detests  violence  and 
leans  mentally  towards  the  higher  values  of  hfe  rarely  comes 
to  possess  sufficient  mental  power  to  achieve  what  he  or  she 
feels  instinctively  to  be  the  highest  and  best.  This  is  the 
failure  of  the  wrongly  educated  mind — the^mind  that  is  not 
whole.  Militarists  who  gamble  with  the  simple  idealism  of 
ordinary  folk  couid  not  function  were  the  opposite  and 
higher  mental  quahties  sufficiently  developed  in  the  people 
they  exploit.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Pelman  System 
of  Mind  and  Memory  Training  asserts  itself  and  reiterates 
the  urgent  need  for  real  mental  education  based  upon  the 
laws  of  personal  psychology. 

Pelmanism  draws  the  individual  mind  in  the  direction  of 
all  that  is  truly  educational :  it  interests  the  student  in 
those  things  wliich  really  matter  in  the  cause  of  individual 
progress  and  social  sanity.  These  most  important  truths 
may  be  stated  and  restated  in  a  very  few  words,  but  humanity 
is  not  yet  mentally  awake  to  those  basic  facts  of  human 
psychology  which,  if  recognised  and  acted  upon,  would 
revolutionise  the  world  and  purge  the  diseases  of  War  and 
Militarism  from  human  society  for  ever.  / 

What  "Truth"  says:— 

"The  first  point  which  emerges  in  the  survey  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Pelman  Institute  is  .  .  .  that  recognition  is 
being  more  and  more  accorded  to  its  educational  activities 
by  men  and  women  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  fibre  of  the  nation  and  the  cesultant  increase  in 
national  efficiency.  The  judgment  passed  by  Truth  has 
been  upheld  by  every  judge  who  has  examined  the  facts  for 
himself,  and,  be  it  added,  by  a  jury  of  unexampled  magni- 
tude, which  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  through  per- 
sonal experience. 

"Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  amazing  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  taken,  or  are 
taking,  the  Pelman  Course  of  instruction.  The  number  of  . 
students  on  the  Pelman  roll  to-day  has  passed  the  250,000* 
mark,  and  of  those  a  very  large  proportion  have  enrolled 
within  the  past  two  years.  From  no  one  of  these  students 
has  Truth  heard  a  single  word  of  discontent  or  a  suggestion 
that  any  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  misleading  or 
fallacious,  though  those  conclusions  in  a  large  proportion  of. 
recent  enrolments  were  probably  a  determining  factor." 

"Mind  and  Memory"  (in  which  the  Pelman  Course Js  fully 
described,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  lessons)  will  be  sent  gratis 
and  post  free,  together  with  a  full  reprint  of  "  Truth's"  famous 
Report  on  the  Felnmn  System  and  a  form  entitling  readers 
of  Land  &  W.vter  to  the  complete  Course  for  one-third  less 
than  the  tisual  fees,  on  application  to  the  Pelman  Institute, 
39   Pelman   House,   Bloomsbury   Street,   London,    W.C.i.^  ^ 

Overseas  addresses :  ^b-^H  Market  Street,  Melbourne  ; 
15  Toronto  Street,   Toronto;    Club  Arcade,  Durban. 

*  Now  400,000. 
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Recent  Novels 

THE  East,"  says  Mr.  Frank  Sidgwick,  in  one  of 
his  l3Tical  moments,  "the  East  may  call  her 
lovers  to  Islands  of  the  Blest.  .  .  ,  Where 
there  ain't  no  Ten  Commandments  and  a  man 
can  raise  a  thirst.  But  1,  a  little  Englander, 
put  little  England  first."  And  I,  a  satiated  reviewer,  after 
reading  Miss  Sheila  Kaye-Smith's  Little  England  (Nisbet, 
7S.  net),  am  in  my  gratitude  disposed  to  echo  his  heart-cry. 
1  had  occasion  to  remark  last  week  that  in  rustic  P2ngland 
of  the  novelists  the  principal  incidents  of  daily  life  were 
seductions  and  desertions,  and  that  all  the  most  interesting 
inhabitants  were  illegitimate  ;  and  1  did  not  feel  inclined, 
on  this  basis,  to  clamour  for  any  more  rustic  novels.  But 
Miss  Kayc-Smith  converts  me.  Her  story  is  not  built  up 
roimd  any  central  episode  or  character.  It  deals  with  a 
group  of  Sussex  people  of  the  yeoman  farmer  class  and  wliat 
fiappens  to  them  under  the  strain  of  war.  Tom  Beatup,  a 
boy  of  twenty,  who  has  long  kept  Worges  Farm  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  auctioneer  in  spite  of  his  drunken  father,  is  at 
•  last  refused  exemption  by  the  tribunal,  and  hands  over  to 
his  younger  brother,  Harry.  Harry,  formerly  an  idle  scape- 
grace, is  fired  by  the  food-production  campaign,  and  toils 
to  make  the  farm  yield  more  than  ever  before.  Ivy  Beatup, 
a  blowsy  country  girl,  and  Nell  Beatup,  a  refined,  anaemic 
pupil-teacher,  have,  as  well  as  Tom,  their  appropriate  love 
affairs.  Mr.  Sumption,  whom  religious  ecstacy  took  from 
the  forge  and  turned  into  a  half-educated  Baptist  Minister, 
broods  over  his  gipsy  son  Jerry,  and  seeks  to  protect  him 
from  Satan.  Jerry  leaves  a  munition  factory,  the  regularity 
of  which  oppresses  him,  for  the  Army,  and  is  at  last  shot  for 
desertion  at  the  front.  This  gives  a  bare  idea,  perhaps,  of 
the  material  which  Miss  Kaye-Smith  has  handled.  She  has  put 
real,  unremitting  work  into  her  book,  which  does  not  contain  a 
single  loose  or  unnecessary  paragraph,  and  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  all  these  people  and  their  surroundings  and  the 
crises  of  their  lives.  She  can  rise,  too,  to  moments  of  great 
intensity,  as,  for  example,  when  the  Beatups  labour  all 
Sunday  against  the  approaching  rain  to  save  their  crops, 
and  Mr.  Sumption,  working  with  them  against  his  convic- 
tions, bursts  at  the  end  into  wild  and  harsh  but  impressive 
thanksgiving.  And,  again,  there  is  a  really  moving  passage 
when  Mr.  Sumption  preaches  in  his  Bethel  on  the  death  of 
his  disgraced  son  and  rebukes  his  congregation  for  their 
indifference  to  the  men  who  are  dying  for  them  at  the  front 
and  for  coming  in  curiosity  as  to  a  spectacle  to  witness  his 
sorrow.  The  novel  of  country  life  has  not  often  been  done 
as  well  as  this  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  induce 
Miss  Kaye-Smith  to  forsake  little  England  for  the  Islands 
of  the  Blest. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  is,  of  course,  a  gifted  performer  who  can 
write  novels  on  his  head ;  and  his  latest  volume,  The  Rough 
Road  (Lane,  6s.  6d.  net)  shows  no  diminution  in  his  gift. 
It  tells  the  tale  of  "Doggie"  Trevor,  brought  up  in  cotton 
wool,  who  was  so  incompetent  that  he  had  to  resign  his 
commission  in  the  New  Army  and  at  last  redeemed  himself 
in  the  ranks.  Mr.  Locke,  as  always,  sets  out  his  story  with 
unflagging  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  devises  a  series  of  events 
that  must  touch  all  hearts.  I  venture  to  assure  him,  how- 
ever, that  Doggie,  milksop  as  he  was,  would  not  have  been 
ragged  and  harried  as  Mr.  Locke  represents  him  to  have 
been  in  any  mess  of  the  new  armies  training  in  England. 
The  officers  of  those  days  were  all  too  well  aware  of  their 
own  incompetence,  too  busily  engaged  in  making  a  fresh 
start  themselves,  to  have  bullied  a  little  man  who,  like  Doggie, 
was  trying  very  hard.  And,  further — an  exponent  of  reper- 
tory theatre  principles  once  observed  that  when  an  actor 
showed  signs  of  being  able  to  play  Hamlet  on  his  head,  it 
was  high  time  to  set  him  to  play  Polonius.  I  think  it  might 
be  of  advantage  to  Mr.  Locke,  who  is  really  too  clever  at 
turning  out  smooth  and  competent  novels,  if  he  were  com- 
pelled to  busy  himself  for  a  little  while  on,  say,  the  hves  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justices  or  a  treatise  on  industrial  economics. 
He  would  come  back  to  novel-writing,  I  think,  with  his 
mental  muscles  perhaps  more  climisy,  but  certainly  tougher. 
It  would  be  an  experience  for  him  very  much  like  that  by 
which  Doggie  profited  so  much  in  the  ranks. 


The  Navy 

It  is,  one  supposes,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Navy 
should  have  absorbed  the  persons  who  have  entered  it  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  much  more  completely  than  the 
Army  has  done.  The  Silent  Service,  large  and  taciturn, 
swallowed  up  the  newcomers,  and  they  became  more  silent 
than  itself  ;  and,  though  the  rule  of  silence  has  been  partially 
relaxed,  it  is  noticeably  the  older  hands  who  have  become 
more  vocal.  Both  "Bartimeus,"  who  has  just  produced  a 
new  book.  The  Navy  Eternal,  and  the  anonymous  author  of 
The  Curtain  of  Steel  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  fas.  net  pach)  are 
old  hands,  and  this  enables  them,  perhaps,  to  give  a  rfiore 
comprehensive  and  penetrating  account  of  the  Navy  in  war 
time  than  could  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  never  seen 
the  Fleet  until  it  was  at  its  war  stations.  As  it  is,  their  two 
testimonies  convince  by  their  complete  agreement  as  they 
charm  by  their  simplicity,  vividness,  and  humour,  so  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  distinction  between  them. 
"Bartimeus"  has  set  himself  as  an  object  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  different  branches  of  work  in  the  Navy  and  to  show 
how  "The  Navy-that-lloats,"  "The  Navy-that-flies,"  and 
"The  Navy-under-the-sea,"  in  spite  of  the  dissimilarity  of 
their  tasks,  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit  and  inspired 
by  the  same  traditions.  Therefore  he  begins  an  agreeable 
compound  of  fiction  and  plain  descriptive  reporting  on  the 
River  Dart,  and  pursues  the  cadets  through  their  subsequent 
careers.  As  is  only  to  be  expected,  some  of  his  stories, 
particularly  his  submarine  stories,  are  full  of  tlirills  and 
horrors ;  and  none  surpass  in  power  the  grisly  tale  of  the 
submarine  petty-officer,  sole  survivor  of  the  crew,  who 
toiled  for  two  hours  in  the  sunken  boat,  in  rising  water  and 
chlorine  gas,  and  let  himself  out  at  last  to  the  surface  by 
way  of  tue  torpedo-hatch.  Yet  none  is  more  characteristic 
than  another  submarine  story  : 

At  dawn  she  was  sighted  by  two  German  seaplanes  on 
patrol ;     she    dived    immediately,    but    the    winged    enemy 
.  .   .  were  on  top  of  her  before  the  swirl  of  her  dive  had 
left  the  water.     Now,  it^must  be  e.xplained  that  a  certain 
electrically  controlled  mechanism  in  the  interior  of  a  sub- 
marine is  so  constructed  that  il  any  shock  throws  it  out  of 
adjustment,  a  bell  rings  loudly  to  advertise^ the  fact.     As 
the  S|Ubmarine  dived,  two  bombs  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
burst  in  rapid  succession  dangerously  adjacent  to  the  hull. 
The   boat   was   still   trembling   from   the   concussion,    when 
sharp  and  clear  above  the  hum  of  the  motors  rang  out  the 
electric-bell  referred  to.     "Maria,"  said  a  voice  out  of  the 
shimmering     perspective     of     machinery     and     motionless 
figures  awaiting  Death,  "give  the  gentleman  a  bag  of  nuts  !  " 
All  the  spirit  of  the  Navy  lies  in  those  two  stories ;    and,  in 
expounding  that  spirit,  the  author  of  The  Curtain  of  Steel 
is  a  worthy  colleague  of  "Bartimeus,"  which  is  very  high 
praise  indeed. 

Various  Volumes 

The  war  on  land  is  the  theme  of  The  Flaming  Sword  of 
^France,  by  M.  Henry  Malherbe  (Dent,  6s.  net),  and  our 
great  amphibious  campaign  that  of  A  Gallipoli  Diary,  by 
Major  Graham  Gillam,  D.S.O.  (Allen  &  Unwin,  I2S.  fad,  net). 
It  is  tempting  to  find  types  of  the  military  spirit  of  France 
and  England  in  these  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  a 
series  of  sketches  in  which  the  French  sword  flames  indeed, 
though  not  more  than  on  the  battle-field,  while  the  second  is 
a  clear  and  matter-of-fact  account  of  what  an  A.S.C.  officer 
saw  of -the  Dardanelles  fighting.  But  this  would  be  carrying 
research  into  national  characteristics  too  far  for  sanity.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  each  book  in  its  different  manner  is 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  war  and 
the  men  who  make  it.  For  those  who  desire  an  interlude 
of  rest  from  war.  Dr.  Sully's  My  Life  and  Friends  (Fisher, 
Unwin,  I2S.  fad.  net)  may  be  recommended.  This  volume  of 
"a  psychologist's  memories"  contains  many  amusing  stories 
of  Herbert,  Spencer,  Bain,  Leslie  Stephen,  G.  H.  Lewes, 
George  Eliot,  William  James,  and  others.  A  characteristic 
story  is  that  of  Henry  Sidgwick,  who,  asked  by  a  German 
scholar  whether  there  were  not  in  England  any  Gelehrte, 
replied  that  there  were,  indeed,  but  that  in  this  country 
they  were  called  (and  here  his  engaging  stammer  lent  point 
te  the  remark)  "p-p-prigs."  Petek  Bell. 
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The   Soldier  Colonists 

By  W.  H.  WARMAN.     With  a  Preface  by  THE  EARL  OF 

SELBORNE,  K.G. 
In  this  book  Captain  Warman  deals  with  the  problem  of  post- 
war emigration.     His  solution  is  based  oa  a  plan  of  colonisation 
to  be  undertaken,  at  first,  on  semi-regimental  lines.  5s.  net. 

Guynemer  :  Knight  of  the  Air 

By  HENRY  BORDEAUX.  With  a  Preface  by  ^UDYARD 
KIPLING,  who  calls  it  "a  wonderful  book  ...  a  sign  and 
ix)rtent  of  the  new  age  upon  which  our  world  is  entering." 

6s.  net. 

Nationality  and  Government 

By  ALFRED  E.  ZIM.MERN. 

"  A  very  suggestive  book  of  essas's." — Mr.  Asquith. 

!     ios.6d.  net. 

The   Legend  of  Tyl 
Ulenspiegel 

By  CHARLES  DE  COSTER.  Translated  by  GEOFFREY 
WHITWORTH.  With  twenty  woodcuts  by'  ALBERT 
DELSTANCHE. 

"  A  great  book,  indeed." — Land  &■  Water. 

"  Should  be  among  the    most  popular  of    Christmas    books, 

though  not  lor  children." — Daily  News. 

7s. 6d.  net.     Presentation  edition,  plates  mounted,   I2s.6d.  net. 
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The  War  on  the  Home  Front. 

AT  HOME  IN  THE  WAR 


By  G.  S.    STREET 


Crown  8vo.     3/6  net 


"  Ibat  distlDsnlihed 
UttlawtndmUI." 

—Punch. 


The  pages  in  this  volume  present  a  frank  and  honest 
statement  of  the  repercussion  in  England  of  various  phases 
of  the  war. 


a  Novel  by  a  IVew  Writer. 


MOCKERY 


A.  A.  MACFARLAN       6/-  net 


A  strange  and  entlirallinf;  book.    In  the  person  of  Deadly-Earnest  Gnnt  the 
author  has  created  a  character  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Eden  PhHIpott'a  New  Novel. 

THE  SPINNERS     eden  phillpotts   r/-  net 

A  story  of  the  ropemakers  of  Bridport  in  Dorset. 
By  the  author  of  "  Zelfa  Sees  Herself.*' 

THE  PELICANS     e  m.  delafield 

"  Not  only  her  best  work  so  far,  but  almost  the  best  novel  published  this  yMr.** 

Westminster  Gazette. 

tl9r»   Gala%worihy*9  Fine  119  aster  pieces* 

FIVE    TALES  (2nd  imp.)     JOHN  GALSWORTHY    6/-nct 

-NOTH.—The  second  large  impression  of  this  book,  put  in  hand  some  time  ego 
and  delayed  by  the  railway  strike,  is  now  ready. 

A   CHASTE    MAN    louis  Wilkinson    e/-  net 

NOTE.-  If  your  library  )ibs,  iry  your  bookseller. 

*' a  Novel  of  Singular  Distinction." 

THE    BUTTERFLY    MAN 


M.  C.  OEMLER 


6/-  net 


"A  book  which   no  right  minded  person  could   fail  to   raad    with    gennine 
pleasure. — The  Times. 

By  "  Centurion." 

GENTLEMEN-AT-ARMS 

■  Wonderful  stories. ••-^/<j/(,-r.  "CENTURION"  S/- net 

The  Sequel  to  "The  Bop  Bother." 

THAT   WHICH   HATH   WINGS 


R.  DEHAN. 

Truly,  the  flying  man's  classic." — Saturday  Review. 


71.  net 
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The  Treasures  of  Lille  :  By  G.  C.  Williamson 


TO    art-lovers   the   town    of    Lille   possessed   one 
great  attraction. 
Its  present-day  life  was  concerned  with  manu- 
facture.    It  was  a  sort  of  Manchester  of  France, 
fiax-spinning  being  its  chief  industry. 
Its  history  was  interesting.     It  had  been  Austrian,  it  had 
been  Spanish.     It  was  besieged  in 
1213,    taken    by    Louis    XIV    in 
1667,  and  retaken  in  1708,  so  that 
warfare  has  raged  about  its  walls 
on    many    occasions ;     but     the 
visitor  to   Lille,   as  a   rule,   con- 
cerned  himself    neither    with    its 
commerce  nor  history,  but  direc- 
ted his  footsteps  to  the  museum 
to  gaze  upon  a  collection  of  Old 
Master  drawings  that  was  hardly 
to  be  equalled  in  all  Europe. 
^  jIn  1762  there  was  born  in  Lille 
Jean  Baptiste  Wicar,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  treasured  in  the  place. 
His  father,  early  left  an  orphan, 
had  been  educated  by  the  town 
and  had  built  up  a  small  business. 
To  him  his  son  was  bqund  appren- 
tice. 

One  day  in  1772  father  and  son 
visited  an  important  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  hung 
many  paintings.  Young  Wicar 
was  struck  with  tlieir  beauty,  and 
while  his  father  was  busy  he  with 
a  bit  of  chalk  set  to  work  on  the 
floor  to  copy  the  pictures  about 
him.  His  father  discovered  the 
lad  absorbed  in  his  work,  and  was 
horrified  at  the  "mess,"  as  he 
called  it,  on  the  parqueterie,  but 
M.  d'Hespel  saw  in  a  moment 
that  young  Wicar,  only  ten  years 
old,    had    faithfully    copied    the 

fine  pictures  that  were  about  him,  and  was  already  an  artist. 

He  proved  himself  a  good  friend  to  the  lad,  who  had  used 

his  parquet   as   a   drawing-board,    the  magistrates   of   Lille 

accepted  his  advice,  and  from  that  moment  young  Wicar 


LA   TETE   DE   CIRE 

Bequeathed  to  Lille  by  Jean  Baptiste  Wicar 


Studied  art,   and   not   cabinet-making.     At   sixteen    he  was     to  Lille  when  peace  c^mes. 


copying  pictures  ;  at  nineteen  working  in  David's  studio,  and 
later  on  was  his  master's  companion  in  a  journey  to  Italy. 
Under  the  republic  Wicar  became  a  man  of  note,  and  had 
charge  of  the  archa:ological  section  of  the  museum,  then  in 
course  of  formation. 

Meantime,  he  had  become  a  collector  of  Old  Master  draw- 
ings. He  had  never  forgotten 
Lille,  and  regarded  it  with  deep 
affection.  Many  gifts  he  made  to 
his  birthplace  ;  finally,  by  his  last 
will,  dated  January  28th,  1834, 
bequeathed  to  it -his  collection  of 
works  of  art,  and  so  there  came  to 
this  manufacturing  town  the  Wicar 
collection  of  drawings  ;  sculpture  ; 
books  ;  bronzes  ;  enamels  ;  terra 
cotta,  wax  and  marble  figures  ; 
cartoons  and  pictures  that  made 
it  famous  throughout  Europe. 

When  we  add  that  the  bequest 
contained  over  1,000  fine  draw- 
ings, irrespective  of  some  700  in 
albums,  and  that  there  is  hardly 
a  name  in  art  that  is  not  repre- 
sented, we  have  shown  how  great 
the  collection   was. 

The  chef  d'auvre  of  the  museum 
was  the  famous  Tete  de  Cire 
Wicar  bought  in  Italy.  It  belongs 
certainly  to  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance. 

It     has     been     attributed     to 
Raphael   and  to   Leonardo,   and 
there  is  in  Vienna  a  drawing  by 
Santi  which  closely  resembles  it. 
Orsino     Benintendi     was    pro- 
bal4y,    however,    responsible    for 
this  exquisite  figure.     He  was  a 
pupil  of  Verrocchio,  and  a  cele- 
brated modeller  in  wax.      It  is 
quite  possible  he  may  have  made  it 
from  a  drawing  by  some  other  artist,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  man  of  the  period  so  likely  to  have  modelled  it  as 
Benintendi. 
It  and  the  precious  drawings  must  certainly  be  returned 


THE   SORCERESS 
From  the  painting  l>y  Franz  Hals  in  tlie  Lille  Museum 


MARSHAL   MOLITOR  JON   HIS2.DEATH-BED 

From  the  painting  by  Pils'in  the  Lille  Museum. 
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A  Boon  on  Active  Service 

At  Observation  Post,  in  Trench,  Dug- 
out, Camp,  Hospital,  the  efficiency  of 
Waterman's  Ideal  has  been  demonstrated 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  users,  and  merited  the 
envious  regard  of  those  without  one. 
Waterman's  Ideal  is  always  ready,  always 
at  its  best.  It  is  just  the  pen  for  Active 
Service. 

Wateratan's 

(Ideal) 
Poug^rPen 

For  Acxive  Service.  No.  44  (S:itci>),  29/-,  and 
No.  S4  (Sclf-filllng),  20/'*  especially  recom- 
mended.    Of  Stationers  and  Jewellers  everywhere. 

L.  6.  SLOAN.  Ltd.,  ^b*  T*"  <Eomtr 

KINOSWAY.    LONDON.    W.C.2. 

and  39.  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.l. 
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From    Generation   to 
Generation. 

In  the  year  1867  Craven  Mixture  was 
first  introduced  to  the  smoker,  and 
the  wide  appreciation  shewn  towards 
its  unparalleled  quality  was  immediate 
proof    that     it     had    come     to    stay. 

TO-DAY 

the  Fame  and  Quality 

Craven 

MIXTURE 
remains  unchanged  ! 


Made  by  GARRERAS,  Ltd.,  55,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  1.      Est.  1788. 


FOOTWEAR 

THE  fact  that  Harrods  actually  make  this  Footwear, 
and  guarantee  alike  the  material,  workmanship, 
fit,  and  service,  should  induce  you  to  share  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  it  by  officers  on  every  fighting  front. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  WEAR 

G.B.  89-  Ankle  boots  best 
brown  waterproof  cal/  leather ; 
tongue  carried  watertight  to  the 
top  of  leg  :  soles  3  in.  thick. 
Leather  lined  throughout-  Ex- 
tra strong,  yet  neat.  Hand 
sewn  throughout.  Hall  sizes 
and  fittings. 

£4-10-0 


Whtn     ordering 

by  post  send  nut- 
line  of  stockinged 
feet    on    paper. 


G.B.  705.  Norwegian  pattern. 
Best  waterproof  calf  leather ; 
tongue  carried  watertight  to  the 
top  of  leg;  4  in.  tl-iclc  sohl** 
Hand  sewn  throughout.  The 
boot  that  has  proved  the  great- 
est success  for  active  service. 
Black  or  brown.  Half  sizes  and 
fittings  in  stock. 

£S • 8 • O 

HARRODS  LTD  •:;:ZZ'^  LONDON  SWl 
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Currency  Reconstruction  :  By  Hartley  Withers 


ONE  of  the  most  importan,t  of  our  after- war 
problems  will  be  the  question  of  getting  our 
financial  system  back  to  a  normal  wo;  king  basis. 
It  is  not  the  most  important  of  all  our  material 
problems,  for  the  bedrock  of  the  whole  matter  is 
our  industrial  output  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  phrase.  If 
we  can  turn  out  a  great  mass  of  stuff  for  our  own  use  and  for 
sale  abroad,  then  we  shall  be  well  off  (if  we  also  distribute  the 
stuff  well),  and  shall  be  able  to  set  about  paying  off  the 
foreign  debt  that  we  liave  built  up,  to  the  tune  of  some  1,300 
millions,  during  the  war.  If  we  do  not  produce  a  good 
output,  no  financial  jugglery  or  new-fangled  currency  dodges 
will  make  us  well  off.  Being  well  off  is  not  everything,  but 
it  is  a  great  help. 

•  Finance  being  the  hand-maid  of  industry,  the  revival  of 
industry  on  a  peace  basis  will  be  greatly  helped  if  our  financial 
system  is  in  good  trim  ;  and  to  get  our  financial  system  into 
good  trim,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  put  our  currency  right. 
To  this  end,  a  very  strong  committee  was  appointed  last 
January  "to  consider  the  various  problems  which  will  arise  in 
connection  with  currency  and  the  foreign  exchanges  during 
the  period  of  reconstruction  and  report  upon  the  steps  required 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  in  due 
course."  In  the  chair  was  Lord  Cunliffe,  then  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  he  was  supported  by  a  briUiant  galaxy 
of  bankers  and  financiers,  reinforced  by  Sir  John  Bradbury, 
most  ably  representing  the  Treasury  and  the  store  of  fine 
ability  that  it  contains,  and  Professor  Pigou,  of  Cambridge, 
holding  aloft  the  torch  of  economic  theory.  This  committee 
has  now  produced  its  first  interim  report,  which  is  unanimous, 
and  is,  in  tone  and  judgment,  worthy  of  its  composers.  It 
will  not  satisfy  everybody — perhaps  no  report  that  ever  was 
issued  quite  satisfied  anybody.  It  will  probably  cause  a 
storm  of  criticism  from  all  the  Artful  Dodgers  of  the  currency 
world  who  want  to  stand  the  whole  system  on  its  head  at  a 
time  when,  owing  to  the  many  inevitable  uncertainties,  it  is 
most  of  all  desirable  that  the  delicate  mechanism  of  credit 
shall  work,  as  far  as  possible,  on  lines  that  are  familiar,  and 
can  be  relied  on.  The  gist  of  the  report  is  strongly  conserva- 
tive, and  it  embodies  an  effort  to  get  back  as  near  and  as 
fast  as  we  can  to  the  old  lines  that  worked  well  before  the 
war,  with  such  modifications  as  are  inevitable.  Such  con- 
servatism will  bfe  disappointing  to  reformers  in  a  hurry. 
But  the  crux  that  we  have  to  face  is  getting  back  to  work 
as  quickly  as  ever  we  can. 

The  Value  of  the   Cheque 

The  report  begins  with  a  sketch  of  the  working  of  our 

.currency  system  before  the  war.    This  system  was,  on  the 

■whole,   highly  successfulr    It  enabled  us  alone  among  the 

.great  financial  countries  of  the  world  to  perform  the  obvious 

banker's  duty  of  meeting  demands  on  us  in  gold  at  once  and 

without  question.     Since  the  war,  the  United  States  have 

.reformed  their  currency  system,  and  may  now  be  able  to 

.carry  out  this  task  without  the  periodical  crises,  the  last  of 

which  was  in  1907,  which  used  to  demonstrate  the  weakness 

.of  their  monetary  arrangements.     This  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

.Ours  is  the  only  one  which,  judged  by  this  test,  has  worked. 

It   was   based   on    an    apparently   hard-and-fast   and   quite 

inelastic  law  which  laid  down  that  every  note  issued  by  the 

Bank  of  England  above  £18,450,000  worth,  which  might  be 

backed   by   the   British    Government    securities,    should   be 

represented  by  so  much  gold  in  its  vaults.     (The  Act  allowed 

,  a  proportion  of  silver,  but  this  permission  was  never  exercised.) 

But  the  cast-iron  severity  of  the  law  was  luckily  toned  down 

by  a  development  which  was  already  in  its  infancy  when 

the  Act  of  1844  was  passed — namely,  the  use  of  cheques  as 

.currency.     The  framers  of  the  Act  seem  to  have  thought 

that  if  they  regulated  the  note  issue  they  had  regulated  the 

.  currency  issue.     Bankers  and  their  customers  took  to  using 

cheques  as  currency,  and  so  this  highly  convenient  form  of 

money,  which  was  only  indirectly  affected  by  the  law,  supplied 

the  elasticity  and  ease  which  the  law  denied,  and  made  the 

English  money  market  an  extraordinarily  efficient  machine. 

The  supply  of  legal  currency,  notes  and  gold,  could  only  be 

increased  by  additions  to  our  stock  of  gold.     On  that  supph' 

the   banks    built    up    a    fabric   of   credit,    in    the   shape   of 

bank  deposits  operated  on   by  cheque,   which   could  be  in- 

,  creased  within  any  limits  that  they  thought  prudent.     The 

connection    between   the   fabric    and   its   basis   was   caused 

by  the  fact  that  the  banks,  unless  they  had  enough  legal 

.  currency  to  meet  demands   on   them,    could   not    increase 


credit  beyond  a  point.  As  to  that  point,  they  were  left 
to  judge. 

Since  the  war,  the  creation  of  Treasury  Notes  has  severed 
the  connection  between  our  credit  system  and  its  gold  backing. 
The  Treasury  Notes  are  payable  on  demand  in  gold,  but 
patriotism  and  common  sense  have  prevented  people  from 
wanting  to  cash  them,  and  they  have  been  multiplied  without 
any  regard  to  the  stock  of  gold.  This  great  increase  in  legal 
paper  currency  has  been  accompanied  by  a  still  greater 
increase  in  bank  deposits,  which,  since  they  represent  power 
to  draw  cheques,  are  potential  currency,  though  they  are 
not,  of  course,  legal  tender — that  is,  no  one  can  be  forced  to 
take  a  cheque  in  payment.  There  has  thus  been  a  huge 
increase  in  the  country's  money,  and  if  money  is  increased 
faster  than  goods  it  obviously  follows  that  the  buying  power 
of  rnoney  goes  down  and  prices  go  up. 

This  increase  in  currency  was  directly  due  to  the  evil 
methods  adopted  by  our  own  Government  in  getting  money 
for  the  war.  "  The  need  of  the  Government  for  funds  where- 
with to  finance  the  war  in  excess  of  the  amounts  raised  by 
taxation  and  by  loans  from  the  public  has  made  necessary 
the  creation  of  credits  in  their  favour  with  the  Bank  of 
England.  .  .  .  The  balances  created  by  these  operations 
passing,  by  means  of  payments  to  contractors  and  others, 
•to  the  joint  stock  banks,  have  formed  the  foundation  of  a 
great  growth  of  their  deposits  which  have  also  been  swelled 
by  the  creation  of  credits  in  connection  with  the  subscriptions 
to  the  various  War  Loans.  Under  the  operation  of  these 
causes  the  total  deposits  of  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(other  than  the  Bank  of  England)  increased  from 
£1,070,681,000  on  December  31st,  1913,  to  £1,742,902,000 
on  December  31st,  1917."  This  increase  of  670  millions  in 
bank  deposits  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  legal 
tender  currency  of  over  200  millions,  from  180  to  382  millions. 
Small  wonder  that  prices  soared  1  And  this  system  of 
meeting  an  emergency  by  kite-flying  and  the  financial  devices 
of  Dick  Swiveller,  is  what  Mr.  Stilwell,  in  his  Great  Plan : 
How  to  Pay  for  the  War,  and  many  others  like  him,  propose 
to  adopt  in  order  to  solve  our  after-war  problems. 

Happily,  the  'Currency  Committee  preaches  a  sounder 
doctrine.  It  recommends  that  the  Treasury  Notes  shall  be 
cautiously  reduced  and  shall  ultimately  be  taken  over  by  the 
Bank  of  England  as  part  of  its  own  issue,  and  shall  then  be 
regulated  by  law  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844.  That  is,  that  above  a  certain  level — to  be  arrived 
at  by  experiment  during  the  period  of  transition — every  note 
issued  shall  be  backed  by  gold.  If  some  special  need  makes 
it  necessary  to  exceed  this  limit,  though  it  is  recommended 
that  this  should  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury, 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  on  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  promising  to  get  an  indemnity  from  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  breach  of  the  law.  It 
is  further  suggested  that  for  the  present  we  should  not  use 
gold  for  circulation  purposes  (now  that  we  have  grown  used 
to  notes,  few  of  us  will  want  to  carry  sovereigns),  but  that 
all  the  country's  gold  should  be  held  by  the  Bank  of  England 
until  a  reserve  of  150  millions  has  been  established  and 
maintained.  This  sum  is  already  practically  in  sight,  as  the 
Bank  of  England  has  about  73  millions,  the  Government 
holds  28 J  millions  against  its  currency  note  issue,  the  joint 
stock  banks  are  believed  to  hold  about  40  millions,  and  there 
is  probably  still  a  certain  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Further,  the  Committee  lays  strong  stress  on  the  need  for 
remedial  measures  to  make  our  gold  standard  once  more 
effective.  " If,"  it  says,  "a  sound  monetary  position  is  to  be 
re-established  ...  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  essential  that 
Government  borrowings  should  cease  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  the  war.  ...  A  primary  condition  of  the 
restoration  of  a  sound  credit  position  is  the  repayment  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  enormous  amount  of  Government  securi- 
ties now  held  by  the  banks.  It  is  essential  that  as  soon  as 
possible  the  State  should  not  only  live  within  its  income, 
but  should  begin  to  reduce  its  indebtedness.  We  accordingly 
recommend  that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  an  adequate 
sinking  fund  should  be  provided  out  of  revenue,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  regular  annual  reduction  of  capital  liabilities, 
more  especially  those  which  constitute  the  floating  debts. 
.  .  .  The  sjiortage  of  real  capit;d  must  be  made  good  by 
genuine  saMugs."  How,  far  the  Government  will  follow 
this  good  advice  remains  .to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime, 
every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  country's  finance  should 
study  this  admirable  report.  It  costs  twopence,  is  described 
as  "Cd.  9182,"  and  can  be  got  from  any  bookseller. 
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By  Appointment 

to 

His  Majesty 

The  King. 


TRENCH  COAT 

The  Most  Reliable  Milittry  Waterproof  Produced 
Self-Praise  is  no  RecommendatioB. 

READ   what  &n  Officer   ^a^s  akout 
Aquascutun. 

"MaiGk  II,  1918. 

■■  I  want  to  let  you  know  bow  excellent  I  haTf 
found  your  Aqnascutum  Trench  Coat.  I  bought 
one  with  a  sheepsldn  lining  in  Jan,  1917,  and  have 
used  it  cootinnaUy  ever  since,  aad  have  found  it  iai 
superior  to  any  other  waterproof  coat  I  have  eret 
used.  It  certainly  looks  tb«  worse  for  wear  but  it 
'»  still  going  strong." 

Tht  crieifial  •««r  *»  ••*•  *r  4m^9n«  itiiertstetl 

There  is  only  one  AQUASCUTUM. 
Do  not  accept  inferior  imitations. 

.I0U  i»  all  principal  Uwns  by  tur  recttutsed  Agemls. 

Infantry,  6  gm.  Cavalry.  6i  gm. 

•DttackaUe  Flmet  LMngt  fr»m  2\  gn. 
TRENCH  COAT  Oily  aeilkt  u<  Cbal  Measurcacil  r< 


^       Waterproof 
Coat  Specialists 
for  over 
50  years. 

Regd. 

SLEEPING    BAG 

The  ONLY  VAUSE  for  Active   Service. 

Weight  about  1 1  Peand* 

and  camprliu  : 

Watertight  Sleeping  Bag 

With    "  Throw  -  Off  "   Pocket  for  carrying   all 
Field  Kit 

Kapok  Lining,  equivalent  to  mattress  and  two 
thick  blankets. 

The  Sleeping  Bag  is  ALWAYS  ready. 

The  Field  Kit  is  ALWAYS  packed. 

The   Kapok    Lining   renders  the    Bag    PER- 
MANENTLY proof  against  trench  vermin. 

UGHTER.      STRONGER. 
MORS     OmVEMENT     THAN     ALL    OTHERS. 

Ctmptil*  with  Strap*.  Noma  &  'Rtghnanlpalntad  an,  ot  gnt. 


100    REGENT    STREET, 
Ltd,     LONDON.    W.  1. 


"CHE    PROPRIETORS    of 

WRIGHTS  COAL  TAR  SOAP 

Tender  their  apologies  to  their  customers,  old  and  new,  who  have 
been  disappointed  by  delay  in  delivery. 

*CAe  demand  for 

THE    EXPfiDITIONARY    FORCES 

I  (ELspeciedly  in  the  EAST), 

For 

THE    RED    CROSS    HOSPITALS 

and   the    General    Trade,  has   largely   increased,  whilst    the    Government   Control 
Departments  have  not  been  able  to  allow  adequate   supplies   of  raw    material  to  cope 

with  the  increased  demand. 

WRIGHT'S 

Is  the  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE 

COAL  TAR  SOAP. 

For  nearly  60  Years  it  has  had  the  recommendation  of  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

WRIGHT.  LAYMAN  «c  UMNEY.  Ltd  SOUTHWARK.   LONDON,   S.E.  I. 
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Practical  Hand-made 

FLANNEL 
B  LOU  S  E 


Specially  designed  lor  the 
coming  winter,  in  a  beauti- 
ful range  of  new  striped 
all-wool  ceylon  flannel, 
with  handmade  collar  and 
cuffs  of  double  Japanese 
silk,  finished  in  front  with 
black  bow.  In  pink,  nig- 
ger, saxe,  heliotrope,  and 
black  and  white. 


Price 


29/6 


Or  in  outsizes,  32 '6 


Ladies'  Glovei.  in  real  camel 
hair,  with  8-inch  gauntlet,  very 
soft  and  coinfortabic.  In  natural 
shade  only. 

Price  9/1  1    per  pair. 


NOTE.— This  Establishment  will  be 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  further 
notice. 


Debenham 
&Fpeebociy 

Wigmoi»c  Sti»eet. 

(Cavendish  Square)  London.'W.  1 


Famous  for  over  a  Century 

forTaste.for  Quolify  for  Valued 


I 


A  DAINTY 
CREPE  DE  CHINE 

TEA  GOWN 

ADAPTED  from  an 
cxclus/ve  Paris  model 
by  our  own  workers, 
and  made  in  extra  heavy 
rich  crepe  de  chine,  with 
gold  or  silver  lace  inserted 
in  stole  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  skirt,  with  new  long 
hanging  sleeves  in  chiffon 
or  ninon.  In  a  beautiful 
range  of  colours  and  black. 

Price  8^  gns. 
In  silk  chiffon  velvet,  at  the  same 
price. 
In  rich  silk  panne  velvet,  10^ gns. 


Men's  Box  Calf  Derby  pattern 
Walking  Boots,  full  medium 
shape  too,  stout  soles,  4X/-.  Also 
in  officers'  regulation  service 
brown  waterproof  leather,  extra 
stout  soles,  plain  toe  caps. 
Prices  50/-,  «/-,  6J/-,  70/- 


Marshall  & 
snelgrqve 

VtRE-STRKET  AND OXFOKO-STHEET 

^^=  LONDON  W  • 


MOTE  — This  Establishment  will  be 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  further  notice. 


KEEP  WITHIN  YOUR  COAL  RATION 


BY    USING    THE 


HU£  BarlessFire 


It  saves  33X/0  to  50%  of  coal,  according 
to  type  of  stove  used. 

It  gives  a  more  cheerful  fire  and  greater  heat 
in  the  room. 

It  is  self-fixing. 

It  is  not  a  makeshift  appliance,  but  sub- 
stantial, beautifully  finished  and  specially 
constructed  to  fit  YOUR  stove. 

It  has  been  installed  in  thousands  of  private 
houses,  large  and  small,  and  adopted  by  the 
leading  Railways,  Hotels,  Institutions  and 
Hospitals. 

Price  from  12/6 


PA^T  If'DFI!'  A  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  giving  full  particulars 
«  VJ*  rilEiti  o(  tije  "HUE"  FIRE,  showing  how  it  is  fixed,  cost, 
^~^"'^^~^^"'"    and  many  other  important  points.  Send  a  post  card  now  to 

YOUNG  &.  MARTEN,  Ltd , 

(Dcpl.  L.W.)  Stratford.  LONDON,   E.I5. 

To  proltct  the  public  tht  word  "  HUE  "  is  cast  on  every  genuine  stove. 


The 

Approaching 
Eclipse 


There  is  no  reason  to  perpetuate  the  word 
"  Cologne."  "Esprit  de  Liege"  is  similar 
but  far  better;  no  staleness  is  left  after 
evaporation. 

The  spirit  ol  "Esprit  de  Liete"  beint  uodiluted,  only 
ibout  hall  the  usual  quantity  is  necessary. 


Recommended 
Journal. 


by    the    Lancet    and    British    Medical 


Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bt., writes:  This  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  perfume  of  any  description  which  he 
has  met  with  since  the  war  began. 

4/6    per    bottle,    three    bottles    in    a    box,  one    bottle 

supplied  also;  9/- and  1 8/-1  each  bottle  in  a  box;  wickered 

bottles,   10/6,  21/.,  40/- 

Supplied  by  EPPS  &  CO.,   60    Jermyn  Street,   S.W.; 

F.  A.  ROGERS,  3J7  Oxford  Street,  W.  ;  WHITELEVS  ; 

and  all  Dealers  in  Perfumery,  or  may  be  had  direct  from 

th*  manufacturers  : 

THE    PEACE    PILLOW 

17  Manchester  Avenue    •    London     • 


CO. 

(0  Dept.) 

E.C.1 


J 


COME     SOUTH 

for  the  Winter  Months 


Brighton. 

Hove. 

Eastbourne. 

Bexhill. 

St.    Leonards. 

Hastings. 


Worthing. 

Littlehampton. 

Bognor. 

Southsea. 

Portsmouth. 

Tunbridge    Wells. 
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Victory 

THE  war  has  ended  with  the  Kaiser  in  Holland, 
the  Americans  in  Sedan,  and  the  British  in  Mons. 
The  victory  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Allied 
peoples,  through  the  darkest  days  of  adversity, 
have  always  felt  to  be  certain  has  been  achieved. 
The  "unconditional  surrender"  that  faint-hearts  called  a 
dream  has  come  in  all  save  name;  the  "dictated  peace" 
that  shocked  their  sensibilities  will  surely  follow  it  ;  the 
criminal  has  given  himself  up,  and  sentence  will  be  passed. 
Victory  has  come,  and  it  is  the  gift  of  the  dead.  Of  Britons 
and  colonial  soldiers  alone  nearly  one  million  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  a  cause  the  triumph  of  which  they  would 
never  see  ;  and  legions  more  are  still  in  our  midst,  maimed 
and  broken.  Our  gratitude  will  be  worthless  if  it  be  on  our 
lips  but  only  fleetingly  in  our  hearts.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  dead  and  to  the  living  who  have  served  and 
suffered  for  us  and  our  posterity  that  we  should  carry  out, 
in  spirit  and  in  letter,  the  aims  for  which  they  fought.  And 
we  have  the  further  obligation  that  individually  and  as  a 
community  we  should  fail  to  take  no  step  which  may  be 
necessary  to  guarantee  the  future  of  those  whom  our  dead 
have  left  behind,  or  which  will  save  us  from  the  accusation 
that  men  bled  for  us,  survived,  and  lost  bj'  their  sacrifices. 


Monday  Morning 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  the  guns,  which  had  roared 
uninterruptedly  for  four  years,  ceased  ;  and  silence  fell  on 
the  opposing  lines  from  Switzerland  to  the  Dutch  frontier. 
At  the  same  hour  explosive  signals  gave  the  news  to  London, 
and  in  a  minute  the  streets  were  full  of  cheering,  singing 
people.  Bells  jangled,  bugles  blew,  bands  played,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  fluttering  flags  sprang  out  from  nowhere.  To 
multitudes  of  soldiers  it  meant  an  end  of  their  soldiering  and 
a  return  to  their  homes,  scores  or  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  away.  To  the  civil  population  it  meant  that  the 
shadow  of  death  that  had  hung  over  their  young  men  and 
boys  had  passed.  To  thousands  of  Belgians  who  fled  from 
the  invader  it  meant  an  end  of  their  exile.  Scarcely  a  man 
or  a  woman  in  England  but  peace — for  this  was  universally 
interpreted  to  mean  peace — brought  some  peculiar  and 
personal  boon  ;  but  over  all  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
object  of  all  our  efforts  and  sacrifices  had  been  achieved. 
The  sword,  at  last,  though  still  ready  in  case  of  emergencj-, 
had  been  sheathed.  At  last,  all  the  requirements  laid  down 
by  the  Prime  Minister  who  in  1914,  with  the  whole  Empire 


at  his  back,  had  joined  issue  on  our  behalf  were  within  sight 
of  fulfilment.  The  restoration  of  Belgiuni,  the  security  of 
France  against  "the  menace  of  aggression  "  had  been  achieved ; 
"the  military  domination  of  Prussia"  had  been  "completely 
and  finally  destroyed"  ;  and  the  fotmdation  laid  for  "the 
liberties  of  the  smaller  nationalities  of  Europe."  At  that 
same  hour  in  Germany  huge  mobs  were  celebrating  the 
overturn  of  a  system  which,  long  triumphant  in  wickedness 
and  brutality,  has  brought  the  German  people  to  shame  and 
within  sight  of  irreparable  ruin.  The  Red  Flag  {\as  flying 
from  the  Kaiser's  palace  in  Berlin,  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment was  everywhere  being  taken  over  by  a  combination 
of  Majority  and  Minority  Socialists,  and  the  swarm  of  kinglets 
and  grand  dukes,  finding  their  thrones  rocking  beneath  them, 
were  hurrying  after  their  miserable  chieftain  who,  with  the 
coinage  that  often  characterises  men  who  are  reckless  with 
other  people's  blood,  had  already  gone  over  the  Dutch  fr*^ti,er,- 
where  loads  of  valuables  had  already  preceded  him.  When 
some  of  our  statesmen  were  sajdng  that  it  .would  be  useless 
to  force  a  new  kind  of  constitution  on  the  Germans  and 
others — with  equal  force — that  we  could  make  "No  Peace 
with  the  Hohenzollerns,'-much  breath  was  wasted  in  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  two  things.  But  the  one  possible,  the  one 
inevitable,  solution  has  presented  itself :  a  smashed  and 
discredited  Germany  has  got  rid  of  the  Hohenzollerns  for 
itself. 


=     Germany  on  her  Behaviour 

It  will  be  years,  at  best,  before  Germany  can  be  readmitted 
on  anything  like  an  equal  footing  into  the  comity  of  nations. 
This  conversion  in  extreme  sickness  will  have  to  be  lived  up 
to  and  proved  genuine.  But  the  German  people  has  at 
least  taken  the  first  essential  step  towards  its  rehabilitation. 
It  has  shaken  the  yoke  from  its  neck,  and  we  shall  have  to 
wait  and  see  whether  it  can  get  rid  of  the  taint  from  its 
heart  and  brain.  Meanwhile,  whatever  changes  may  happen 
in  Germany,  however  great  the  revulsion  against  her  l9ng 
slavery  to  militarism,  whatever  hope  there  may  be  that 
the  devil  has  been, exorcised,  the  practical  measures  taken 
by  the  Allies  remain  unchanged.  However  and  whenever 
the  war  might  have  ended,  we  should  have  insisted  on  two 
things  :  (i)  armistice  terms  which  should  make  it  impossible 
for  Germany,  whether  autocratic  or  republican,  to  resume 
the  struggle,  (2)  a  peace  of  justice.  Our  armistice  terms 
have  been  described  as  hard.  They  are  hard.  But  evacua- 
tions, disarmament  of  troops,  occupations  of  German  towns, 
surrenders  of  military  material  and  ships,  cannot  hurt  a 
Germany  Which  means  to  surrender  and  throw  herself  on 
her  mercy  ;  and  that  is  the  only  sort  of  Germany  with  which 
we  have  ever  proposed  to  deal.  It  would  have  been  ridiculous 
and  might  have  been  disastrous  to  temper  armistice  terms 
merelv  in  order  to  make  them  look  more  moderate  or  spare 
the  hypothetical  feelings  of  the  new  German  regime.  And 
as  for  the  peace  terms,  our  terms  to  the  new  rdgimc  will,  in 
their  main  lines,  be  precisely  what  they  would  have  been 
had  Germany  not  professed  regeneration.  We  may,  and  we 
hope  we  shall,  find  that  the  change  saves  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  future.  But  even  if  Germany  were  suddenly 
taken  over  by  Tolstoj'ans  she  would  still  be  Germanj',  and, 
as  such,  bound  to  make  reparation  for  the  civilian  property 
she  has  destroyed  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  at  sea.  And 
no  change  can  alter  the  fact  that^the  problem  of  Alsace- 
I^rraine  has  already  been  sett'ed — Prussian  Poland  is  Polish, 
and  will  have  to  be  lopped  off,  and  that  the  German-Fleet  is 
a  wanton  menace,  and  will  have  to  be  surrendered  or  sunk. 
A  peace  of  justice  was  always  bound  to  be  a  bitter  pill  for  a 
Germany  which  has  lived  by  and  for  injustice.  But  such 
peace  we  shall  have,  and  the  lesson  it  will  teach  should  serv 
as  a  warning  to  ambitious  and  arrogant  men  for  all  time  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  challenge  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
civilised  world. 
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THE  Editor  is  glad  to    announce   that   Mr.  Joseph 

'  Conrad's  new  story,  entitled   "The  Rescue,"  will 

shortly  be  published  in  serial.form  in  Land  &  Water. 
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THE  ARMISTICE:  By  HILAIRE  BELLOC 

Reaping  the    Fruits  of  Victory 


WE  are  all  fairly  clear  as  to  the  distinction 
between  an  armistice  and  the  terms  of  peace. 
Lest  there  should  be  any  confusion  between 
the  two  when  the  negotiations  begin,  and  lest 
anyone  should  be  surprised  by  the  contrast 
which  will  certainly  appear  between  those  terms  of  peace  and 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  let  us  consider  the  difference 
between  them. 

The  terms  of  peace  imposed  upon  a  defeated  enemy  are 
limited  by  two  considerations  :  what  we  desire  to  obtain  by 
our  victory  and  what  we  can  in  practice  obtain. 

For  instance,  when  the  victor  says  he  will  not  exasperate 
his  defeated  enemy,  what  he  means  is  that  the  enemy  retains 
sufficient  strength,  or  will  acquire  sufficient  strength  in  the 
future,  to  make  such  exasperation  dangerous.  Again,  the 
victor  does  not  rationally  demand  things  which  are  of  no 
service  to  him  ;  or  if  he  does,  he  probably  only  hampers 
himself  by*those  demands  and  the  acquisition  of  such  things, 
just  as  that  mechanical  and  now  hopelessly  extinct  experi- 
ment called  the  "German  Empire"  weakened  itself  by  the 
annexation  of  Metz,  and  still  more  by  its  policy  in  the  matter 
of  the  defeated  Poles.    . 

The  motive,, therefore,  underlying  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
and  particularly  an  imposed  peace — that  is,  a  peace  dictated 
to  an  enemy  iacapable  of  any  military  resistance — are  essen- 
tially political.  An  armistice  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  peace  terms  to  be  imposed  ;  it  may  on  the  surface  look 
far  more  severe  than  the  peace  terms  are  likely  to  be  ;  or  it 
may,  on  the  contrary,  be  apparently  surprisingly  mild.  But 
its  object  is  always  the  same,  and  that  object  (when  it  is 
imposed  upon  a  defeated  foe,  and  not  negotiated  between 
equals)  is  always  to  leave  the  military  power  of  the  defeated 
foe  at  the  mercy  of  his  \ictor.  If  that  object  can  be  obtained 
by  mild  means,  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  why  more  severe 
means  should  be  employed,  and  the  proposal  to  applv  such  be- 
longs rather  to  the  theatrical  misconception  of  war. (an  essen- 
tially German  error,  by  the  way)  than  to  sober  military  art. 
For  instance,  if  you  have  so  disarmed  your  enemy  that 
his  remaining  armament  is  hardly  adequate  to  i^aintain  the 
struggle,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  demand  the 
surrender  of  his  remaining  armies.  "  It  is  simpler  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  so  much  as  will  leave  him  impotent.  Again. 
an  armistice  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  punishment  of 
individuals  or  of  corporations.  That  it  frequently  demands, 
as  in  this  great  armistice,  the  occupation  of  towns 
and  avenues  for  the  passage  of  armies.  But  it  does  not 
demand  these  with  a  punitory  intention — that  would 
belong  to  the  terms  of  peace — it  demands  such  occupation 
with  a  purely  military  intention,  to  wit,  the  prevention  of 
another  military  operation  on  the  part  of  the  defeated  enemy. 
If  we  bear  this  distinction  in  mind  we  shall,  I  think,  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  that  -the  terms  of  the  armistice  debated  all 
last  Sunday  night,  and  imposed  upon  what  was  the  German 
Army  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  are  wise 
and  sufficient  to  render  the  remnants  of  that  army  incapable 
of  further  action,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  waste  efforts 
in  theatrical  accessories.  The  space  of  time  given  for  evacua- 
tion is  a  long  one,  and  there  again  one  sees  the  character  of 
common  sense  in  this  document.  The  moving  of  these  very- 
great  masses,  the  provisioning  of  them,  the  checking  of 
material,  its  inspection  so  that  there  may  be  no  false  play- 
all  these  things  are  of  lengthy  and  complicated  progress. 
To  fix  too  short  a  limit  of  time  would  be  to  miss  the  whole 
object  of  the  Arrangement.  (What  follows  was  urriilen  before 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.) 

With  the  military  problem  of  the  war  virtually  decided 
there  arises  a  political  problem,  one  among  many,  but  the 
foremost  among  many  which  is  occupying,  I  think,  the  mind 
of  every  reasoning  man  upon  the  side' of  the  Allies.  And 
this  is  the  problem  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Let  us  be  first  of  all  clear  upon  what  this  term  means.. 
There  is  ap-mood— very  bewildering  to  those  who  do  not 
share  it— in  which  men  hesitate  to  act  strongly  against  what 
has  always  been  strong. 

Things  have  moved  to  such  a  pass  in  the  last  few  days. 
The  conception  of  the  "German  Empire"  (or,  as  it  is  usually 
and  erroneously  called,  Germany,  as  though  it  were  a  true 
nation),  is  something  still  of  the  same  sort  as  we  have  known 
during  the  last  forty  odd  years,  and  especially  diiring  the 


last  twenty-five,  when  it  increasingly  proposed  to  dominate 
Europe.  The  mood  of  which  I  speak  has  no  hesitation  in 
permitting— though  it  regrets— atrocious  cruelty  against  the 
weak,  but  it  is  awe-struck  when  it  is  asked  to  act  against  the 
strong,  and  those  who  suffer  from  this  mood  and  who  are 
still  entangled  in  it,  still  believe— they  will  not  believe  it 
for  many  days  more— that  this  thing  which  they  have  called 
"Germany,"  and  thought  a  nation,  is  still  strong. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  JUSTICE 

To  talk  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  victory  has  for  men  in  this 
mood  something  immoral  about  it.  "They  feel  shocked. 
They  assure  us  that  we  must  not  be  "vindictive" — that  is, 
that  one  must  not  avenge,  or,  in  other  words,  one  must  not 
redress  the  balance  of  justice.  They  still  maintain,  as  they 
maintained  nine  months  ago  when  European  civilisation  was 
at  its  worst  peril  from  the  insolence  of  Prussia,  after  all  we 
are  one  family,  and  that  the  whole  thing  has  been  nothing 
more  than  a  great  misunderstanding.  They  will  have  it 
that  our  own  interests  being  obviously  bound  up  with  the 
interests  of  the  vanquished  (the  victor  and  the  vanquished 
always  have  common  interests,  as  have  a  master  and  a  ser- 
vant), the  destruction  of  the  vanquished  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  is  unwise.  Some  of  them  are  so  foolish  as  even  at  this 
moment  to  continue  discussing  the  danger  of  humiliating 
this  imaginary  "Germany"  :  so  that  we  are  to  bear  every 
humiliation  and  no  great  harm  is  done,  but  that  the  various 
authors  of  our  sufferings  are  to  go  free. 

Now  to  this  mood— which  is  not  widespread,  but  which 
is  intense— it  is  impossible  to  reply.  It  is  a  religion,  like  the 
religion  of  the  worthy  people  who  let  cattle  loose  in  Canada 
because  they  think  it  wrong  to  shut  the  poor  animals  up ; 
or  like  the  religion  of  certain  Asiatics  who  strangle  people 
m  honour  of  their  goddess.  You  cannot  argue  with  a  per- 
version of  the  mind.  All  you  can  do  is  to  restrain  it— that 
is,  to  isolate  it  and  to  let  it  die. 

Most  people,  I  say,  are  not  at  this  moment  of  victory 
concerned  with  the  right  to  make  those  who  have  done  the 
evil  atone  for  the  evil,  purge  their  own  souls,  and  at  the  same 
time  rehabilitate  those  whom  tftey  have  despoiled.  Most 
people  are  concerned  with  the  much  more  practical  question 
of  how  it  should  be  done,  and  especially  of  what  the  present 
conditions  of  anarchy  which  are  beginning  to  show  themselves 
in  the  various  German  States  mean  amid  the  realisation  of 
victory.  At  this  point  it  is  only  right  that  a  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  those  who  have  insisted  that  revolution  in  Ger- 
many was  possible,  and  that  the  slovenly  example  of  Russia 
might  be  catching  along  the  Baltic  coast :  the  example  of 
letting  go  the  discipline  of  society,  and  consuming  its  accumu- 
lated values  in  a  riot  of  orgy.  For  my  part  I  never  believed 
that  the  thing  would  happen.  I  thought  the  North  Germans, 
especially  those  of  the  Baltic  littoral,  too  stupid  and  too 
sheeplike  for  the  exercise  of  any  such  initiative.  But  it  seems 
that  defeat,  especially  when  it  is  only  suddenly  realised, 
will  affect  even  the  sluggish  blood  of  those  races,  and  that 
the  curious  solidity  of  their  dumb  obedience  dissolves,  and 
quickly,  under  the  action  of  certain  acids.  Those  acids  have 
been  applied  and  chaos  has  come. 

Now  in  the  presence  of  that  chaos  the  plain  man  asks 
himself  with  justice,  "How  far  will  it  prevent  our  achieving 
the  right  end,  which  end  is  the  punishment  of  the  evil  doer, 
reparation  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?" 

A  man  does  you  some  abominable  injury.  You  go  out 
to  execute  justice  upon  him.  You  have  to  struggle  very 
hard  and  to  suffer  greatly  before  you  can  even  cripple  him. 
You  cripple  him  at  last  :  you  down  him.  But  when  he  is 
downed  he  deludes  you  by  the  change  of  form.  It  is  the.old 
legend  of  Proteus. 

If  you  analyse  the  situation  you  will  discover  something 
like  this:  "I  can  make  the  Hohenzollerns  give  up  their 
fleet,  but  why  ?  Because  their  fleet  would  still  obey  the 
Hohenzollerns  and,  being  told  to  steam  to  such  and  such  a 
point  and  surrender,  would  steam  to  that  point  and  surrender. 
I  could  get  an  indemnity  from  the  German  Empire  organised 
under  the  Hohenzollerns,  but  why  ?  Because  I  could  have 
got  them  to  issue  paper  which  I  would  have  held,  and  which, 
so  long  as  there  was  still  an  organised  govcrrmert.  I  could 
have  compelled  the  populace  by  its'labour  to  redeem.     But 
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what  am  I  to  au  -.vhen  such  an  authority  disappears  ?  To 
whom  shall  I  apply,  and  how  shall  I  know  the  new  authority 
to  which  I  apply  can  in  its  turn  command  obedience  ?  And 
if  it  does  not  command  obedience,  how  shall  I  exercise 
authority  over  the  millioned  masses  with  which  I  have  to 
deal  ? " 

Let  us  take  a  few  concrete  questions  which  will  help  i  to 
clear  our  minds.  Out  of  many  thousand  abominable  murders, 
committed  with  the  full  approval  of  the  authoristd  German 
peoples  and,  remember,  not  by  order  of  their  Government, 
but  upon  the  spontaneous  iniquity  of  individuals,  whose 
names  we  happily  hold,  let  us  take  one — the  murder  of 
Captain  Fryatt. 

Captain  Fryatt  was  an  Englishman  commanding  a  vessel 
which  by  every  precedent  of  the  sea,  and  by  ever}-  dictate  of 
the  human  conscience,  was  immune  from  lawful  attack.  It 
was  a  merchant  vessel,  which  an  enemy  might  smiimon  and 
might,  if  the  summons  were  disregarded,  combat,  but  which, 
if  the  summons  were  admitted  and  the  vessel  surrendered, 
had  in  common  humanity  to  be  taken  to  port,  or  if  port 
could  not  be  reached,  to  be  left  alone. 

A  submarine  appeared,  and  simply  proposed  to  murder 
the  people  on  board.  Captain  Fryatt,  to  defend  himself 
against  tliis  threatened  murder,  tried  to  destroy  the  sub- 
marine ;  he  failed,  and  as  a  consequence  of  his  failure,  there 
was  a  surrender  of  incUviduals  who  could  fight  no  more. 
So  far,  so  good. 

The  enemy  then,  upon  no  conceivable  pretext  of  right, 
but  merely  as  an  act  of  terror,  in  order  to  prevent  any  other 
captain  from  defending  his  ship  against  attack  (he  misunder- 
stood the  English  temperament),  murdered  the  man  who 
had  defended  his  ship.  Such  a  thing  was  apparently 
unknown  among  Europeans  before  the  date  upon  which  the 
crime  was  committed.  It  is  perfectly  novel.  It  is  merely 
anarchy  pushed  to  a  degree  which  threatens  the  whole  of 
our  civilisation  if  the  precedent  be  admitted. 

And  so  the  tale  continues.  To  deal  with  an  enemy  that 
has  become  fluid  is  apparently  a  hopeless  task. 

It  is  too  late  to  argue  now  whether  that  situation  can  be 
saved  or  not.  Lord  Milner  very  wisely  and  properly  pointed 
out  that  dealing  with  an  organised  government  was  a  far 
easier  and  better  and  greater  thing  than  dealing  with  a  chaos, 
for  which  common-sense  remark  he  has  been  most  unreasonably 
attacked.  It  was  common  sense  to  speak  like  that,  and 
it  is  a  little  difficult  for  one:  who  is  accustomed  to  hard  thinking 
to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  imbecile  who  does  not  see 
so  obvious  a  proposition.  But  I  say  it  is  too  late  to  discuss 
this  particular  point  of  policy.  The  break-up  has  taken 
place.  It  is  spreading,  and  will  continue.  And  what  oppor- 
tunities does  it  offer  ? 

:A'DIS0RGANISED  GERMANY 

It  offers,  I  conceive,  exactly  the  same  opportunities  as 
are  presented  to  the  Germans  by  the  corresponding  deli- 
quescence of  what  was  formerly  the  Russian  Empire.      When 


disease  of  anarchy  from  the  flabbier  minds  of  the  East,  his 
judgment  is  bad.     There  is  nothing  else  to  be  said.     It  is 
a  matter  susceptible  of  positive  proof.     It  is  a  question  of 
knowing  men.     The  ancient  societies  of  the  West  are  not 
of  this  temper.     I  know  that  there  are  men  living  out  of 
touch  with  the  masses — usually  very  rich  men — who  talk 
vaguely    of   r(*volution    in    England.     They    talk    nonsense. 
The  exceedingly  unpopular  Parliamentarians  in  France  talk 
in  the  same  way  to  a  handful  of  men  who  go  from  England 
to  Paris  and  meet  no  other  sort  of  Frenchman.  That  is  because 
were  there  any  revolution  in  France,  it  would  only  take  the 
form  of  clearing  out  the  Parliamentary  oligarchy  which  the 
Frenchmen  detest,  and  which  has  imposed  itself  upon  the 
country  by  various  forms  of  anarchy,  and  which  war  has 
blown  skyhigh.     But  of  revolution  in  the  sense  of  anarchy, 
a  revolution  in  the  sense  of  the  dissociation  of  society,  and 
the  destruction  of  credit,  France  and  England  are  as  incap- 
able as  is  a  sober  man   of  a  drunken   indignity.     Let   us 
remember  that  the  French  have  suffered  in  this  war  things 
that  the  Germans  have  not  even  begim  to  suffer,  and  have 
stood  firm.     The  Italians  have  suffered  things  which  would 
seem  incredible  to  the  Germans,  and  have  stood  firm.     And 
the    British    in    face    not    only    of    terrible    losses    nor    of 
sudden    military   catastrophes,"  but    also — perhaps   a   worse 
trial — of  unexpected  and  novel  strains  of  which  their  history 
gave  them  no  example,  have  stood  firm.     The  moment  the 
same  strains  came   upon   the  ignorant   German   Empire   it 
dissolved.  You  are  dealing  with  different  temperaments  in  the 
case  of  the  South  and  West  from  what  you  are  dealing  with 
in  the  case  of  the  mixed  peoples  of  the  centre  of  Europe.    A 
man  that  thinks  otherwise  does  not  know  Europe,  any  more 
than  a  foreign  tourist  knows  the  English  farmer  or  the  Eng- 
lish squire,  and  there  is  to  be  added  this  still  more  cogent 
argument.     It    is   not    the    victor   who    produces    anarchy. 
It  is  the  vanquished.     Even  the  French  discipline  showed 
a  patch  of  great  danger  in  the  Commune.     Why  ?     Because 
French   workpeople   had  been   defeated.     Take   Russia.     It 
has  dissolved.     But  why  ?     Because  it  had  been  defeated. 
Now  is  the  new-fangled   Prussian   State  dissolving.       But 
why  ?     Because  it  has  been  defeated.     Those  who  are  going 
forward  and  regaining  their  own  are  not  in  a  mood  for  folly 
but  for  glory.     As  for  the  second  objection  that  we  canno't 
obtain  definite  results  and  must  therefore  forego  justice,  I 
will  conclude  with  a  definite  example:    the  repatriation  of 
prisoners.  ^  We  shall  demand  that  our  prisoners  be  returned 
whole  while  we  retain  those  taken  from  the  enemy.     Let 
us    suppose    a   rjefusal    of   that    demand.     What    happens  ? 
Against  a  defeated  enemy  we  can  enter  a  country  and  release 
our  sons  and  our  brothers  and  execute  what  proper  ven- 
geance we  please  against  anv  that  interfere  with  this  act 
of  justice. 

The  whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  this :  by  the  energies 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  to  whom 
has  been  lately  added  the  vast  resources  of  the  United  States, 
a  siege  war  conducted  against  the  whole  of  Central  Europe 
and  its  adjuncts  organised  under  Prussia   has  been  decided. 


discipline^goes,  everything  goes,  and  your^ enemy  is  at  your     It  was  for  long  a  fairly  balanced  struggle  accompanied  by 

•D,.*  ...uu  4.u: i.  Aia  XT--X  _   j-^__       .     ,     ^jjg  Jqj^^  tedium   and   fooHsh   mismanagement   of  all   siege 

wars.  Like  all  sieges  the  end  has  come  suddenly,  and  when 
it  has  come  has  come  catastrophically,  and  the  enemy  is 
held.  There  is  no  alternative  but  complete  submission  by 
voluntary  act  or  by  the  mere  imposition  of  his  victors,  and 
I  allow  the  second  issue  to  be  the  best. 

The  French  phrase,   invented  at  Verdun  two  years  ago, 
sprang  up  spontaneously  among  the  soldiers— "On' les  aura," 
has  proved  Delphic,     they  were  to  be  grasped  at  last,  and 
grasped  they  are.     Let   them  surrender  or  be   destroyed 
It  is  iridii^erent. 

In  the  tremendous  newts  of  these  last  days  there  is  a  slight 
historical  thing  which  has  been  half-forgotten.  It  is  the 
way  in  which  the  last  march  of  the  Allies  has  passed  over  point 


mercy.  But  with  this  vast  difference  :  that  a  disorganised 
set  of  German  States  is  an  easier  thing  to  master  by  far  than 
a  disorganised  mass  of  Russian  peasantry  and  of  inchoate 
Russian  townsmen  run  by  cliques  of  internationals. 

To  be  brief,  if  authority  beyond  the  Rhine  breaks  down, 
the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine  will  be  invaded,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  compact  to  be  invaded  with  thorough  effi- 
ciency. They  can  be  held  in  a  disarmed  and  chaotic  state 
with  a  comparatively  small  military  effort,  not  with  a  small 
force  of  men,  indeed,  at  the  moment,  but  with  a  small  military 
effort,  and  the  ransom  can  be  arranged.  Mines  and  fac- 
tories can  be  taken  over,  lands  can  be  confiscated,  harbours 
can  be  seized.  This  is  supposing,  of  course,  that  we  really 
desire  to  achieve  victory.     Those  who  prefer  to  spare  the 


enemy  through  some  affection  for  him  must  be  left  upon  one     after  point  already  fixed  in  the  military  memory  of  Europe 
c,-^„       Ti.»„  o.„  o  =...11    .i,.„„i,  „:„,„„.   „;„„,:...   _„^  „._..     j^e  Country  between  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  was  fought 

over  the  very  ground  on  which  the  Carolinga  family,  with  its 
decisive  victory  achieved  power.  The  plain  of  Chalon,  what 
IS  called  Chaupine  Pouolleusc,  the  British  only  this  last  week 
advancing  to  Mons  passing  directly  over  the  field  of  Mal- 
plaquet  and  just  over  Maubeuge,  saw  upon  the  north  the 
right  bank  of  Sambre,  a  square  lift  of  earth  which  was  the 
camp  of  Caesar  on  the  day  when  he  broke  the  Nervii,  "when 
it  was  seen  what  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  people  could  do." 
With  the  more  recent  history  we  are  more  familiar,  and 
every  one  has  noted  the  coincidence  of  Sedan.  But  it  is  a 
coincidence  within  a  coincidence  that  the  last  victorious 
attack,  by  which  the  Americans  carried  the  bridge,  was 
conducted  over  that  very  peninsula— wide  river  meadow- 


side.      They  are  a  small,  though  violent,  minority,  and  may 
be  neglected. 

But  these  conclusions  would  be  insufficient  unless  one 
were  to  answer  very  briefly  two  objections  which  are  at  once 
put  forward  by  those  who  still  desire  to  save  what  still  can 
he  saved  of  the  enemy's  position.  The  first  objection  is  the 
statement  that  the  social  rot  begun  in  the  Germanics  may 
spread  to  the  strong,  solid  ancient  nations  of  the  west,  and 
that  therefore  we  must  hold  our  hand  and  ignominiously 
abandon  our  rights  in  some  sort  of  vague  terror  of  anarchy. 
The  second  is,  that  do  what  you  will  you  cannot  obtain 
your  results. 

"Now  as  to  the  first  of  these  it  is'a   mere   question"* of 
judgment.     If  anybody  thinks  that  the  French  peasant  or 


the  English  workman  has  in  him  anything  in  the  nature  of     upon  which  the  defeated'  army  was  cooped  up  and  the  pris 
anarchy,    that   would    produce   anarchy,    would   catch     the     oners  counted  on  that  fatal  day,  fortj^-eight  years  ago. 
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''What  They  have  Missed":  By  Arthur  Pollen 


THE  war  has  ended  without  a  victory  at  sea. 
"To-night,"  said  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  last  Saturday, 
at  the  Guildhall,  "our  hearts  go  out,  first  of  all 
in  gratitude  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  Sir  David  Beatty,  and  his  officers 
and  men  for  what  they  have  done ;  and,  secondly,  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  they  have  missed."  It  will,  indeed,  remain 
a  lasting  regret  that  the  British  Fleet  has  been  denied  its 
second  opportunity.  For  two  years  Sir  David  Beatty  and 
his  loyal  and  gallant  subordinates  have  worked  unceasingly 
at  war  plans  and  war  practices.  It  is  alrnost  tragic  that  this 
vast  and  noble  effort  should  remain  uncrowned.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  they  have  missed  everything  for  which 
they  have  toiled  and  watched  so  well,  so  loyally,  so  patiently. 
But  in  another  sense  they  have  gained  the  greatest  victory 
ever  won — not  by  arms  only,  but  by  chivalry  and  example. 
But  victor^'  at  sea  they  have  missed.  And  we  have  to 
seek  the  cause. 

It  is  simply  that  the  German  Navy  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Never  has  the  emptiness  of  mere  material  strength  been  so 
clearly  demonstrated  in  all  its  utter  foohshness.  A  fleet, 
second  to  the  British  only  in  its  strength  of  surface  ships, 
and  easily  the  most  powerful  in  all  the  world  in  under-water 
ships,  has,  at  a  touch  of  fear  or  disloyalty  or  discontent, 
been  brought  as  a  fighting  force  to  nothingness.  It  had 
the  resources  for  a  sea  campaign  as  great  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  novel.  It  had  the  greatest  opportunity 
in  history.  In  March  last,  Germany  saw  both  her  first  and 
her  last  chance  of  victor^',  after  four  years  of  a  failing  defen- 
sive. It  was  a  moment  when,  if  ever,  the  enemy  should 
have  struck  with  all  his  forces,  struck  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
land,  and,  even  at  great  sacrifice,  have  made  a  final  effort 
to  prevent  the  soldiers  of  America  standing  alongside  of 
their  brothers  of  Europe.  It  has  for  months  been  a  mystery 
why  this  effort  was  not  made.  At  last,  we  now  know  why. 
The  First  Lord  told  us  in  his  speech  on  Saturday.  Already 
the  battle  of  the  Narrow  Seas  had  gone  against  the  German 
Fleet ;  already  the  German  sailors  were  losing  any  stomach 
for  a  fight. 

So  the  German  Fleet  failed  Germany  in  the  greatest  chance 
Germany  has  ever  had.  There  remained  but  one  more 
thing  to  do.  When  the  case  of  the  F'atherland  was  hopeless 
on  land,  it  might  still  have  won  the  sympathy  and  respect 
of  its  opponents,  could  its  fleet  have  shown  the  gallant  spirit 
which  smaller  naval  forces  have  so. often  shown  before.  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  red  folly  of  revolt  had  taken  possession. 
In  vain  the  orders  were  given  to  prepare  for  a  fleet  action. 
The  order  was  but  the  signal  for  a  revolution,  which  the 
whole  country  has  followed.  The  Grand  Fleet,  perfected 
for  war,  has  ended  the  war  with  no  opponent  in  the  field  at  all. 
Very  few,  four  and  a  half  years  ago,  could  have  thought 
this  could  end  in  the  enemy's  such  utter  impotence  at  sea. 
And  had  anyone  expected  it,  he  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  cause.  Yet  the  Nemesis  was  ine\itable,  and  should  not 
have  been  surprising.  The  German  Navy  has  come  to  nothing 
because  it  was  abused.  It  has  been  spoiled,  wasted,  sterilised, 
by  those  who  needed  it  most.  Of  all  fighting  instruments,  a 
fleet  is  the  most  complex,  in  that  it  is  compacted  of  the  most 
wonderful  material  instruments,  and  can  be  worked  only  by 
a  personnel  of  enormous  technical  accomplishment,  and  of 
the  highest  spiritual  and  moral  elevation.  If  every  human 
organisation  depends  for  its  effect  on  its  being  the  expression 
of  some  idea  ;  if  it  must  believe  in  its  mission  or  perish  ; 
if  it  is  only  when  it  does  believe  that  it  preserves  that  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  life  which  enables  it  to  act — if  this  is  true 
of  every  association  of  men,  it  is  terribly  true  of  every  fighting 
force.  And  of  sea  force  this  moral  life — that  is,  this  loyalty, 
patriotism,  discipline,  self-sacrifice — is  the  very  quintessence 
of  its  being.  In  the  best  conditions  sea  life  is  all  strangeness 
and  discomfort.  There  i^  ever  present  the  menace  of  death, 
ever  facing  it  the  colossal  problem  of  struggling  with  the 
unbound  forces  of  nature.  The  vast  responsibilities  that  fall 
upon  the  commander  of  a  ship  can  be  borne  only  if  he  can 
rely  upon  a  discipline,  which  is  really  meaningless  and  always 
precarious  if  it  is  not  willingly  given.  The  material — the 
highly  diverse  types  of  ships,  of  weapons  and  all  the  apparatus 
of  sea  fighting— springs  into  life  only  when  the  men,  that 
are  to  work  it  and  command  it  and  direct  it,  are  guided  by  a 
common  sacrifice  of  self,  a  common  and  willing  dependence 
on  each  other.  The  naval  profession  exists  only  by  an 
inspiring  purpose  from  outside  itself.  It  could  not  exist  at 
all,  did  not  each  man  in  it  beUeve  it  to  be  the  noblest  and 
^eatest  profession  to  which  he  could  aspire.    A  high  chivalry. 


an  ardent  faith,  a  burning  pride  in  the  day's  work,  these  are 
not  the  ornaments,  they  are  the  plain  essentials  of  the  calling 
of  the  sea.  The  German  Navy  ceased  to  exist  becausethese 
high  attributes  have  been  killed  within  it. 

The  Genesis  of  the  German  Navy 

I  do  not  know  if  they  ever  really  existed.  When  war  broke 
out  the  German  Navy  was  without  traditions  of  its  own. 
It  had  been  created  almost  out  of  nothing,  and  in  two  genera- 
tions. The  Germans  have  a  certain  genius  for  laborious 
mimicry,  a  native  passion  for  theory,  a  congenital  delight  in 
the  scientific  dissection  of  problems.  They  possess  unflag- 
ging industry,  and  a  certain  ruthless  logic  in  following  where 
analysis  points' the  way.  In  evolving  the  navy  they  had  the 
advantage  both  of  these  qualities  and  of  the  example  of  their 
military  experience.  And  by  1914  they  had  produced  a 
fleet  that  had  every  element  seemingly  necessary  for  efficiency 
.  and  .great  achievement.  In  the  first  five  months  of  war 
this  navy  exhibited,  time  and  again,  admirable  examples 
of  courageous  action.  In  the  engagements  of  the  Heligoland 
Bight,  between  Sydney  and  Emden,  between  the  squadrons 
of  von  Spee  and  Craddock,  between  the  German  armoured 
cruisers  and  Admiral  Sturdee's  forces,  almost  every  incident 
entitled  the  enemy's  navy  to  the  credit  of  right  action  under 
the  supreme  test.  There  was  further  hardly  an  occurrence 
in  the  affair  of  the  Dogger  Bank  or  of  Jutland  that  lessens 
the  credit  rightly  earned  in  the  distant  seas.  Had  the  Ger- 
man Navy  made  no  other  appearances  in  the  war  but  these, 
had  any  other  appearances  been  consistent  with  them,  it 
must,  whether  finally  successful  or  unsuccessful,  have  closed 
the  war  with  a  great  and  creditable  record.  But,  unluckily, 
the  German  Navy,  like  everything  subject  to  the  Prussian 
contamination,  was  but  an  instrument  of  its  master's  policy, 
and  when  that  policy  demanded  that  the  murder  of  the  un- 
armed should  become  the  chief  business  of  the  war  at  sea, 
the  doom  of  the  German  Navy  was  sealed.  How  could  a 
profession,  pledged  above  all  to  being  a  fighting  profession, 
and  taught  by  history  to  fight  with  chivalry,  maintain  its 
character  and  keep  its  morale  when,  year  after  year,  it  was 
to  exercise  its  daring  only  in  evading  our  fighting  ships, 
and  its  skill  only  in  destroying  ships  unable  to  defend 
themselves  ? 

_jln  the  last  analysis  it  will  most  certainly  appear  that  the 
atrocities  which  the  rulers  of  Germany  originated  to  the 
applause  of  the  German  people,  have  done  the  nation  what, 
at  the  moment,  must  seem  a  worse  service  even  than  the  con- 
demnation of  the  conscience  of  the  world.  For  it  must  now 
be  plain  that  whether  frightfulness  is  morally  justifiable  or 
not,  it  never  can  have  any  military  justification  whatever. 
The  humanising  of  war  has  come,  not  because  torture,  mur- 
der, rapine  and  arson  were  bad  morality,  but  because  per- 
mitting them  made  bad  soldiers.  This  is  law  that  cannot 
be  broken  with  impunity.  If  the  High  Command  orders 
and  inculcates  as  right  things  which  all  military  principles 
show  to  be  wrong,  it  is  the  High  Command  that  must  ulti- 
mately pay  the  price.  Rightly  looked  at,  then,  the  German 
Navy  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  German  submarine.  And 
it  is  the  only  victim  whose  loss  was  of  vital  military 
consequence.  The  victory  of  the  submarine  in  the  present 
war  is  its  victory  over  the  German  Navy.  And  the  red 
flag  that  flies  at  the  mast  head  of  the  High  Seas  fleet  is  not 
the  gonfalon  of  freedom,  not  the  red  badge  of  courage,  but 
the  scarlet  stain  which  innocent  blood  has  left  for  ever  on 
the  German  escutcheon.  The  curse  of  Cain  has  fallen  on 
its  arms. 

It  is  this  truth  that  must  console  us,  in  our  regret,  that 
the  chance  that  came  at  Jutland  did  not  come — and  now  never 
can  come — again.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  amazing  effort 
made  by  the  British  navy  in  the  last  eighteen  months  has 
been  made  in  vain.  This  effort  originated  in  the  Grand 
Fleet,  was  thqn  taken  up  at  Wliitehall,  was  shown  in  its 
most  effective  form  in  the  operations  of  the  Dover  Command 
after  it  passed  into  Sir  Roger  Keyes'  hands  last  spring.  When 
at  the  end  of  Apri'  Sir  Roger  organised  the  blocking  of 
Ostend  and  ZeebrUgge,  and  carried  these  put  after  the  most 
exquisitely  careful  planning,  with  a  dexterity  that  showed 
that  no  point  of  training  or  rehearsal  had  been  missed,  and 
with  a  gallantry  that  only  a  perfectly  disciplined  service 
could  exhibit,  I  ventured  in  these  columns  to  say  that  this 
initiative  strike,  coming  as  it  did  just  when  the  Allied  for- 
tunes were  at  their  lowest  on  land,  would  show  the  enemy 
what  he  had  to  expect  if  he  sent  his  fleet  to  sea.     It  was 
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abundantly  clear  that  the  fleet  was  not  only  tingling  with 
life  and  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation- — as  indeed  it  has  always 
been — it  was  now  planned  for  and  led  with  skill  and  daring" 
that  banished  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  fallacies  all  the 
quackery  about  winning  the  fruits  of  victory  without  winning 
a  battle  that  had  cramped  and  shackled  us  in  the  early 
days. 

We  may  regret  that  all  this  splendid  work,  and  the  magni- 
ficent liberty  of  spirit  engendered  by  it,  has  not  had  its  due 
reward  in  a  battle  at  sea  as  memorable  and  final  as  the 
great  battle  that  had  been  won  on  land.  But  the  work  has 
not  been  wasted.  The  example  the  British  Fleet  has  set 
has  no  hiore  been  thrown  away  than  its  actual  achievement. 
It  has  held  the  sea  for  four  years  and  four  months ;  it  has 
stifled  the  enemy's  carrying  service,  controlled,  checked,  and 
stopped  all  neutral  service  to  the  enemy.  It  has  fought 
ship  to  ship  :    it   has  fought   the  submarine,   and  kept  its 


ceaseless  vigil  in  every  circumstance  of  trial,  anxiety,  and 
danger.  It  has  carried  two  and  twenty  million  fighting  men  ; 
it  has  fed  a  population  of  one  hundred  million,  and  more. 
Its  strength  was  from  the  first  the  sole  condition  of  victory. 
What  is  to  the  point  is  that  in  the  whole  four  years  there  is 
not  one  action,  even  an  accidental  action,  that  is  to  its  dis- 
credit. It  has  fought  and  beaten  enemy  ships  again  and 
again.  It  has  never  failed  to  rescue  the  enemy  when  fighting 
was  no  longer  possible  to  him.  Even  the  officers  and  crews 
of  submarines — for  whom  it  must  have  been  diflicult  to  pre- 
serve a  regard  hitherto  maintained  for  a, brave  enemy — even 
these  have  been  the  objects  of  its  tender  chivalry.  There  is, 
then,  no  hour  of  its  work  that  has  not  had  its  fruit,  no  memory 
that  is  not  great  and  noble.  And  if  the  fierce  joy  of  battle 
and  the  lurid  glory  of  victory  have  been  denied,  is  it  not 
because  its  enemy  was,  in  the  old  phrase,  just  not  worthy 
of  its  steel  ?  Arthur  Pollen. 


The  Freedom  of  the  Seas:  ByButler  Aspinall,K.C. 


THERE  seems  to  be  considerable  confusion  of 
thought  and  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "Freedom  of  the  Seas." 
As  peace  is  now  in  sight,  it  would  be  well 
that  as  between  ourselves,  our  allies,  our 
'^  foes,  and  all  neutral  countries,  there  should  be  no 
ambiguity  as  to  the  Brttish  point  of  view.  The  matter 
is  of  cardinal  importance  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
We  live  on  an  island  and  have  large  colonial  possessions. 
We  are  a  great  carrying  nation,  and  maintain  a  great  navy. 
In  time  of  war  the  free  uses  of  the  high  sea  is  necessarily 
interfered  with.  Our  experience  of  this  and  all  past  wars 
tells  us  this  cannot  be  avoided,  but  our  wish  and  effort  is 
that  this  interference  should  be  such  interference  as  is  con- 
sistent with  recognised  principles  of  international  law  and 
with  a  humane  regard  to  the  lives  and  property  of  neutrals 
engaged  in   using  the  high   sea. 

The  Right  of  Blockade 

Point  2  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "  Programme  of  the  World's 
Peace"  is  as  follows:  "Absolute  freedom  of  navigation 
upon  the  seas  outside  territorial  watej^  alike  in  peace 
and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement 
of  international  covenants."  Having  regard^to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  British  navies  have  been 
working  together  for'the  purpose  of  destroying  enemy  craft, 
protecting  our  transports  and  commerce,  stopping  trade  in 
contraband,  and  regulating  the  use  of  the  high  seas  by 
neutrals,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  in  practice  both  navies  are 
giving  effect  in  the  same  sense  to  the  use  and  freedom  of  ■ 
the  seas.  By  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  the  signatory 
Powers,  including  Great  Britain,  agreed  that  the  neutral  flag 
should  cover  enemy  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war.  The  United  States  of  America  refused  to  adhere 
formally  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  in  the  wars  in  which 
she  has  been  concerned  she  has  seized  contraband  and  estab- 
lished blockade.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  ground  for 
thinking  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  wishful  to 
abolish  the  right  to  seize  contraband  or  to  establish  a  blockade, 
although  it  might  be  contended  that  the  language  of  Point  2 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  points  is  wide  enough  to  cover  such  an  inten- 
tion. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  present  war  some  Americans 
thought  that  the  British  Navy  was  asserting  rights  to  control 
and  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  high  seas  in  a  manner  not 
consistent  with  international  law.  It  was  said  that  Great 
Britain  was  not  justified  in  seizing  and  detaining  neutral 
ships  bound  for  neutral  ports  on  the  mere  suspicion  that  they 
were  Carrying  contraband  destined  for  the  enemy  ;  that  she 
was  not  justified  in  taking  or  ordering  into  her  ports  or 
territorial  waters  such  ships  for  the  purpose  of  search  ;  that 
her  rights  were  limited  to  searching  the  ships  on  the  high 
seas  ;  and  that  if  no  evidence  of  guilt  was  found  upon  the 
ship  herself,  the  ship  and  her  cargo  was  entitled  to  be 
released.  A  point  made  on  behalf  of  the  American  shipper 
was  that  he  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  goods  after  possession  had  been  taken  by 
a  neutral  consignee.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  was  during  the  American  Civil  W'ar  that  her  dis- 
tinguished judges  and  jurists  laid  down  and  developed  the 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyage. 


A  further  complaint  was  that  we  were  treating  conditional 
contraband  in  the  same  manner  as  absolute  contraband.  These 
complaints  were  mainly  directed  to  the  carriage  of  goods  from 
American  to  Scandinavian  and  Dutch  ports  consigned  to  a 
neutral  consignee.  At  first  sight  these  complaints  seem  to  have 
justification,  and  certainly  called  for  explanation.  In  sub- 
stance, the  reply  of  the  British  Government  was  this,  viz.,  an 
acquiescence  in  the  view  that  the  interference  with  neutral 
trade  should  be  as  restricted  as  possible,  but  an  assertion  of 
the  right  to  control,  and,  if  need  be,  stop  it  in  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  her  national  safety.  The  investigations 
by  our  Prize  Court  have  abundantly  established  that  these 
shipments  of  American  goods  were  in  most  cases  destined  for 
Germany,  although  in  the  first  instance  they  were  carried 
to  and  discharged  in  Scandinavian  ports.  It  is  also  the 
fact  that  in  all  cases  where  one  Prize  Court  has  condemned 
conditional  contraband  it  was  proved  that  the  German 
Government  had  taken  control  of  the  particular  class  of 
commodity,  such  as  food-stuffs,  or  that  the  goods  were  of  a 
kind  used  by  the  German  naval  or  military  forces,  or  that 
they  were  going  to  an  enemy  base  of  supplies.  \\'e  make 
no  complaint  that  American  shippers  were  wishful  to  trade 
in  contraband  goods,  or  when  neutrals  to  supply  Germany 
with  such  goods.  A  neutral  is  entitled  to  trade,  even  in 
contraband,  with  a  belligerent  if  he  can,  but  he  runs  the 
risk  of  the  goods  being  seized  and  condemned.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  having  regard  to  modern  conditions,  the 
size  of  ships  and  the  large  number  of  parcels  of  goods  carried, 
it  is  essential  that  ships  should  be  ordered  into  port  for 
purposes  of  search  and  investigation.  Moreover,  the  ship's 
papers  by  themselves  would  give  no  information  as  to  what 
might  be  the  real  destination  of  the  goods.  The  bill 
of  lading  would  only  inform  the  naval  officer  conducting  the 
search  the  name  of  the  shipper  and  the  consignee,  and  such 
consignee,  while  seemingly  an  innocent  neutral  importing 
goods  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  country,  might  in  fact  be 
acting  as  agent  for  the^  enemy.  Search  at  sea  would  also 
gravely  expose  both  the  neutral  vessel  and  the  belligerent 
cruiser  to  enemy  submarine  attack. 

The  Submarine — A  New  Factor 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  while  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  been  clamouring  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  she  has 
in  practice  wantonly  violated  it  by  asserting  her  right  to  sink  all 
ships — and  possibly  theircrews — whetherbelligerent  orneutral, 
not  only  without  search,  but  without  warning.  In  what- 
ever sense  freedom  of  the  seas  may  in  the  future  be  inter- 
preted and  practised  by  great  maritime  countries,  it  should 
be  agreed  and  established  beyond  all  doubt  that  ruthless 
submarine  warfare  must  end.  The  right  view  of  freedom 
of  the  seas  may  be  one  of  some  difficulty,  but,  having  regard 
to  our  experience  gained  during  the  present  war,  it  is 
certainly  capable  of_  amicable  solution.  We' are  all  agreed 
that  during  war  there  must  be  some  belligerent  interference 
with  neutral  trade,  that  the  contention  that  those  who  take 
no  part  in  a  war  ought  not  to  be  injured  or  inconvenienced  is 
impossible,  and  that  whilst  the  aim  should  be  "  freedom  of  the 
seas,"  it  can  only  be  such  freedom  as  is  consistent 
with  a  belligerent's  national  safety.  The  freedom  of 
the  seas  as  practised  by  Great  Britain,  her  Al.ies,  and 
America  has  been  a  most  powerful  factor  in  the  defeat  of 
Germany. 
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U-Boat  Stories:  By  Herman  Whitaker 


WITH  a  slow,  lazy  roll  our  boat  laid  her  slim 
cheek  against  a  warm  wave  that  lifted  it,  all 
wet  and  glistening,  into  the  last  rich  rays  of 
the  sun.  Far  off,  full  eighty  miles  to  port,  a 
Spanish  mountain  raised  its  golden  head  from 
behind  the  curve  of  the  sea.  To  starboard  the  African  Coast 
loorned  in  dusky  heat  haze. .  On  our  beam  the  convoy  of 
twenty  ships  steamed  in  double  hne  across  a  violet  sea,  their 
oil  smoke  streaming  in  long  black  velvet  pennons  across  the 
smouldering  sky.  While  the  great  crimson  ball  of  the  sun 
hung  poised  on  the  horizon,  a  patrol  boat  sailed  across  its 
face  at  the  exact  distance  required  to  bring  out  the  hull, 
spars,  masts,  ropes,  in  black  silhouette  as  though  stamped 
by  a  die  on  a  medal  of  fire.  It  was  wonderfully  beautiful. 
Its  quiet  lovehness  laid  a  spell  of  silence  even  on  the  sailor 
lads  skylarking  astern.  A  hush  fell  over  the  ship  that  was 
broken  only  by  the  heart  beat  of  the  screws. 

"Yachting  in  the  Mediterranean."  The  officer  on  the 
bridge  broke  a  long  silence.  "This  is  what  your  millionaire 
pays  his  good  money  for." 

In  our  case  it  was  hteially  true,  for  our  boat,  a  converted 
yacht  in  Uncle  Sam's  Mediterranean  Fleet,  was  said  to  be 
the  finest  yacht  in  the  world  before  the  war.  Then  she  was 
a  sailor's  dream  of  polished  wood,  brass,  copper ;  her  decks 
snow-white  from  a  daily  bleach  of  squeezed  lemons.  It  had 
spoiled  almost  a  milhon  dollars  a,  year  to  keep  her  in  com- 
mission and  entertain  the  princes,  presidents  and  kings  who 
used  her  for  a  playground. 

Generally  she  laid  at  Kiel  before  the  war,  and  one  of  her 
officers  possesses  an  engraved  card  of  invitation  to  the  great 
ball  after  the  Kiel  Regatta  for  the  yacht's  owner,  and  signed 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Kaiser.  When  the  yacht  was 
cotnmissioned  into  the  American  service,  the  steward  who 
used  to  wait  on  the  Kaiser  was  still  on  board,  and  told  many 
an  interesting  tale  of  the  days  when  he  sat  at  one  end  of  the 
wardroom  table  while  King  Edward  VII  occupied  the 
other.  He  said  the  Kaiser  showed  great  affection  for  his 
uncle  ;  a  revealing  glimpse  of  his  character,  for  wcknow  that 
even  then  he  was  plotting  to  enslave  the  world  and  bind 
England  in  German  forged  chains.  But  now — the  irony  of 
events ! — an  American  officer  occupies  the  Kaiser's  beautiful 
state  room.  Others  who  are  engaged  in  hunting  down  His 
Imperial  Majesty's  U-boats,  dine  in  the  wardroom. 

"There  is  nothing  like  a  night  watch  on  the  bridge  to  produce 
ptories.  The  quiet  and  darkness,  broken  only  by  the  heart 
beat  of  the  screws,  provides  the  ideal  atmosphere.  One  has 
only  to  listen  to  liave  the  whole  underseas  war  unroll  Uke 
a  cinema  on  the  night's  warm  dark  curtain. 

Every  base  has  some  Hun  commander  who  has  achieved 
notoriety — usually  by  differing  from  the  bloody  run  of 
his  fellows.  Now  I  heard  of  "Spartel  Jack,"  who  held  the 
limelight  in  the  Mediterranean  for  many  a  year.  He 
was  a  fair  fighter ;  always  warned  his  ships  before  sinking 
them,  and  if  it  were  not  practicable  to  tow  the  boats  to  land 
himself,  he  would  wireless  their  position  in  to  the  base.  His 
boat  was  finally  crippled  so  badly  by  a  depth  mine  that  he 
had  to  intern  at  a  Spanish  port ;  whereupon  a  number  of 
English  naval  officers  donned  their  "civies"  and  went  up  to 
see  her. 

Lo  and  behold!  who  sh6uld  they  recognise  in  "Jack" 
but  an  old  acquaintance ;  a  German  tug-boat  captain  who 
had  served  twelve  years  at  the  base  before  the  war.  He 
greeted  them  pleasantly,  but  "groused"  about  his  intern- 
ment. He  never  had  liked  Spanish  cooking,  and  it  was  doing 
in  his  liver  !  When  the  news  spread  and  more  of  his  old 
acquaintances  went  up  to  see  him;  however,  "Jack"  was 
gone.  He  had  provided  the  world  with  another  Hun  scandal 
by  breaking  his  internment. 

Thereafter  the  old  pirate  carried  on  with  his  sinkings  until, 
not  long  ago,  a  depth  mine  sent  his  boat  to  the  bottom. 
But  he  did  not  go  with  her.  Just  as  she  sank,  the  hatch 
flew  up  and  two  men  leaped  out.  One  was  "Jack,"  so  badly 
injured,  however,  by  the  explosion,  that  he  died  a  few  days 
later  in  the  base  hospital — to  the  regret  of  the  British,  who 
love  a  game  enemy. 

Genuine  human  feeling,  the  despised  "human  interest" 
of  the  high-brow  critic,  crops  up  in  most  of  these  sea  stories. 
Man  that  is  born  of  woman  must  have  something  to  love, 
and  in  lieu  of  their  wives,  sisters  and  sweethearts,  sailors' 
affections  asually  centre  on  some  dumb  animal. 

To  me  came  one  of  our  ensigns  with  three  English  officers 
in   tow,  commanders  in   the  Naval    reserve    of    the    patrol 
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boats  serving  with  our  squadron  ;  than  whom  the  war  has 
produced  no  braver  set  of  men.  They  talked  shop  that 
was  at  once  history  and  romance. 

One  had  served  in  the  North  Sea  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  he  told,  with  a  httle  grin,  of  his  early  experiences 
in  the  war.  "At  first  we  had  nothing  but  a  three-pound 
pop-gun  to  chase  Fritz  off  the  waters,  and  he  had  three-inch 
guns.  On  his  part,  Fritz  wasn't  wasting  time  on  small  game 
like  us,  so  without  any  pourparlers  or  conversaziones,  we 
arrived  at  an  understanding.  He  didn't  bother  us  unless  we 
interfered  with  his  sinkings.     Then  he'd  chase  us. 

"After  they  gave  us  real  guns,  of  course,  we  went  after  him, 
war  to  the  knife.  If  he  saw  us  first — that  ended  it  for  us. 
If  it  was  the  other  way,  down  he  went  in  spray  and  smoke — 
unless  your  gunner  got  rattled  hke  ours  did  one  day.  Fritz 
had  popped  up  less  than  five  hundred  yards  away,  close 
enough  for  a  woman  to  hit  him  with  a  potato  ;  and  we  were 
already  beginning  to  count  the  prize-money  when  off  went 
our  first  gun. 

"  That  shell  is  going  yet.  The  next  plumped  into  the  water 
half-way.  The  third  didn't  miss  by  more  than  a  hundred 
feet,  and  if  Fritz  had  obliged  by  standing  still,  we  might  have 
landed  on  him  during  the  daj'.  But  just  about  that  time 
he  got  busy  and  threw  a  torpedo  into  our  stern. 

"  Up  went  our  depth  mines.  The  stern  gun  was  blown 
fully  two  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  It  was  really  "what  you 
writer  chaps  would  call  a  tragic  situation,  for  we  were  all 
due  to  die  in  about  five  minutes.  I  never  would  have  believed 
anything  funny  could  come  out  of  it,  but  when  the  skipper 
came  running  and  shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  that  fool  gun- 
ner, I  had  to  laugh. 

" '  You  son  of  a  gun  ! '  he  yelled.  '  Is  this  why  the  British 
Government  paid  two  hundred  poimds  for  your  education — 
to  shoot  up  the  firmament  and  plug  holes  in  the  sea  ?  If 
you  weren't  due  to  drown  I'd  brain  you  myself.  But  drown 
you  will,  damn  you  !   along  with  the  rest  of  us  ! ' " 

"  He  said  it !  For  just  then  a  second  torpedo  took  us  amid- 
ships, and  he  and  the  gunner  went  up  together.  The  ship  , 
just  melted  away,  and  when  things  quit  raining  down,  I 
found  myself  with  the  ship's  boy  clinging  to  a  piece  of  the 
deckhouse.  About  *&  dozen  of  the  crew  were  floating  among 
the  wreckage,  and  we  had  scarcely  got  the  water  out 
of  our  eyes  before  the  U-boat  came  shooting  down  through 
us,  so  close  that  we  could  see  the  commander's  eyes  as  he 
leaned  down  out  of  the  conning  tower. 

"  '  How's  the  water  ?  '  he  called  out  in  good  English. 

"'Cold,'  the  man  nearest  to  him  answered.  'Aren't  you 
going  to  pick  us  up  ? ' 

"He  shook  his  head.  'No,  the  devil's  been  waiting  for 
you  chaps  a  damned  long  time.  You  won't  be  cold  long. 
You'll  all  be  in  hell  with  him  for  breakfast.' 

"  He  sailed  past,  then  circled  and  ciime  tearing  back  ram- 
ming and  drowning  some  of  the  men  with  his  wash.  Time 
and  again  he  did  it,  always  churning  somebody  up  with  his 
screws.  It  was  about  as  hellish  a  bit  of  business  as  ,was  ever 
done  by  any  Hun.  The  boy  and  I  had  drifted  out  a  piece, 
and  were  hanging  as  low  as  we  could  in  the  water,  for  already 
I  had  sighted  smoke  on  the  horizon,  and  felt  sure  the  Hun 
would  machine-gun  us  there  in  the  water.  But  he  didn't 
think  it  worth  while.  The  last  time  he  charged  through, 
he  swung  his  thumb  over  his-  shoulder. 

"'Friend  of  mine  out  yonder.  I'll  have  to  go.  Sorry  I 
can't  stop  to  see  your  finish,  but  you'll  all  be  drowned  long 
before  he  comes  up.' 

"Most  of  us  were.  During  the  two  hours  that  passed 
before  the  patrol  boat  reached  us,  the  men  chilled  and  let 
go,  one  by  one,  till  only  myself  and  the  boy  were  left.  He 
had  stuck  it  out  so  far,  hke  a  little  brick.  Now  he 
tried  to  give  in.  'We're  going  to  drown  anyway,  so 
what's  the  use  of  suffering  ?  I'm  going  to  let  go  and  get 
it  over  with.' 

"I  couldn't  have  stopped  him  for  I  was  all  in  myself. 
But  I  put  up  a  good  bluff.  'Just  try  it,  you  Httle  devil. 
I'll  swim  round  there  and  tie  you  to  the  wreck,  and  after  I 
get  you  on  board  that  packet  I'll  skin  you  from  head  to  heel 
with  a  rope's  end.'  And  the  bluff  worked.  He  hung  on 
till  we  were  picked  up." 

This  was  but  one  of  a  dozen  similar  stories  that  passed 
around  the  table  ;  all  equally  dramatic,  all  on  the  raw  edge 
of  life,  where  shams  and  illusions  are  stripped  away,  leaving 
nothing  but  fundamentals.  While  they  talked  I  learned 
more  of  the  underseas  war  than  one  could  pick  up  in  a  couple 
of  years  of  actual  service. 
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The  Genius  of  Raemaekers 


MANY  of  us  who  have  visited  this  present 
Raemaekers  exhibition  at  tlie  Fine  Art  Society's 
C.alleries  in  New  Bond  Street  have  vivid 
memories  of  the  first  exhibition  of  all  ;  the 
war  was  young  then,  and  the  portrayals  of 
German  inhumanity  came  as  a  shock  to  many  people  who 
had  consistently  refused  to  believe  that  there  was  anything 
in  the  likeness  of  man  which  could  be  so  vile  as  the  cartoons 
showed  (iermans.  But,  at  the  rate  at  which  histor\'  is  made 
in  these  days,  all  that  is  long  ago  ;  there  persist  memories 
of  "Liege  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,"  the  closed  truck  with  blood 
dripping  on  the  footboard — a  picture  of  sheer  ugliness  and 
misplaced  human  effort  as  vivid  as  Browning's  "Childe 
Roland,"  or  as  Shakespeare's  study  of  Caliban  ;  memories, 
too,  of  tiie  "Shields  of  Rosslaere,"  or  of  "Men  to  the  right, 
women  to  the  left!"  Half  a  score  of  those  shocking  pre- 
sentments of  an  ugly  truth  come  back  to  mind  as  one  enters 
the  galleries  to 
see — what  ? 

Cartoons  of  like 
quality,  it  is  true, 
but  other  work  as 
well.  There  is  a 
picture — repro- 
duced here  — 
showing  how  the 
guard  against  sub- 
marines has  been 
maintained  ;  it  is 
instinct  with  life — 
it  is  a  testimony  to 
the  way  in  which 
the  artist  has 
sought  out  the 
realities  of  the  war 
on  sea  as  well  as  on 
land,  and  has  set 
them  down  in 
crayon  and  ink 
and  chalk  that  his 
fellow-men  may 
know  of  what  na- 
ture is  this  work 
that  has  been 
accomplished  —  of 
what  its  details 
consist.  \ot  far 
from  it  is  the  giant 
American  soldier,  with  a  pigm\-  Kaiser  and  Crown  Prince  stand- 
ing down  in  its  shadow,  marvelling,  and  on  the  other  side  is  the 
touch  of  irony  in  the  big  howitzer  that  blastsout  leafletsof  lies — 
Wolff's  Bureau  has  been  bought  by  Krupp's.  These,  typical  of 
the  wall  on  which  they  are  hung,  are  different  in  quality  from 
the  fierce  denunciation  pf  the  first  exhibition  ;  the  world 
needed  .awakening  then,  in  these  days  it  needs  only  that 
its  memory  shall  be  kept  vivid,  and  that  may  be  accom- 
plished in  many  ways.  Raemaekers  has  taken  every  possible 
way ;  each  of  these  pictures  has  its  own  message,  and 
its  own  method  of i conveying  the  message;  it  may  be 
by  humour,  or  by  the  inspiration  of  contempt,  or  by  the 
rousing  of  anger — there  are  half  a  hundred  ways,"  and 
pictures  and  cartoons  alike  attest  that  this  artist  knows 
them  all. 

He  is  cartoonist  more  than  artist.  This  is  best  understood 
by  passing  from  the  r6om  in  which,  if  every  picture  is  not  a 
cartoon,  it  is  a  finished  work  with  a  story  to  tell,  to  the 
second  room,  in  which  are  studies  and  pictures  not  intended 
for  reproduction- — some  little  things  there  are,  figure  studies, 
intended  to  show  the  poses  of  a  bomber  throwing  a  grenade. 
"They  are  all  wrong,"  said  one  critic.  "The  bomber  does 
not  throw  like  that,  at  all."  However  just  or  unjust  the 
evidence  may  be,  the  bomber  is  real.  But  away  from  ana- 
tomical study,  and  in  the  presentment  of  the  war  area,  there 
is  a  life  and  reality  about  these  pictures  that  will  draw  the 
observer  back  to  them  again  and  again.  The  "Australian 
patrol  in  La  Motte,"  and  the  landscape  with  shells  bursting 
over  it,  are  instances  of  this  ;  each  is  a  phase  of  war — one 
sees,  not  the  picture,  but  the  reality  behind  it,  and  that  is 
true  art.  Never  mind  if  the  man's  conception  of  the  anatomy 
of  this  horse  is  wrong,  or  if  that  arm  is  too  long,  or  that 
figure  out  of  proportion,  for  the  life  is  there.  Del  Sarto 
criticising  Rafael  displays  not  such  impudence  as  the  blase 
art  student  who  drags  his  limbs  round  these  two  rooms  in 
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By  Louis 


New  Bond  Street,  and  knows  that  he  could  give  Raemaekers 
points  in  the  anatomical  construction  of  the  human  body 
or  of  that  of  a  horse.  iM 

Certain  of  these  pictures,  or  cartoons,  had  been  better 
excised  from  the  exhibition  ;  they  tell  too  much,  and  in 
too  ghastly  a  fashion.  The  artist,  whatever  the  mere  spectator 
may  say,  will  declare  that  they  are  true,  and  thus  worthy  of 
a  place.  They  are  true,  too  horribly  true,  and  just  for  this 
reason  they  might  well  have  been  excised,  for  in^  these  later 
days  of  war^ — and  in  the  first  days  of  peace,  as  well — we  have 
got  back  our  squcamishness  ;  some  of  us  would  fain  forget 
what  happened  in  Belgium  four  years  ago,  or  what  was  happen- 
ing on  the  battle-fields  of  France  and  Flanders  every  day  up 
to  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  is  quite  true,  of  coursej 
but  it  is  so  .  .  .  so  disturbing.  A  man  like  this  should  be 
kept  quiet,  or  warned  that  we  want  amusing.  A  price  was 
set  on  his  head,  once,  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and — well,  really, 

you  know.  .  .  . 

Most  of.  these 
jicople  pass 
through  the  first 
room  hurriedly,  on 
to  the  delightful 
little  sketches  of 
French  soldiers, 
American  soldiers, 
peasants,  and  the 
like.  They  pick 
out  the  weak 
points  in  the  draw- 
ing and  forget 
that  the  man  who 
drew  forced  a 
realisation  on  the 
world,  came  out 
of  Holland  more 
as  preacher  than 
artist,  and  flung 
the  crimes  of  Ger- 
many before  a 
world  that,  but  for 
him,  would  have 
ignored  the  half  of 
them,  or  more — 
the  half  that  these 
pictures  of  war's 
darker  side  make 
plain  at  a  glance. 
Those  who  know  the  work  of  Raemaekers  only  from  the 
black  and  white  reproductions  that  appear  in  various  journals 
cannot  realise  what  a  colourist  the  man  is.  "  Sleeping  Russia 
and  the  Bolshevist  Prince,"  and  "The  Rock  of  Doom,"  each 
in  its  own  way  are  instances  of  this  ;  there  is  in  the  first  a 
warmth  of  colouring,  and  in  the  second  an  icy  hardness,  which 
render  the  pictures  impressive  as  well  as  striking — they  are 
not  mere  drawings  that  one  dismisses  after  a  glance,  but 
works  that  their  creator  has  made  instinct  with  life  and 
feeling. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  once  in  a  while,  a  trace  of  an  influence 
or  it  may  be  a  fancy  on  Raemaekers'  part,  which  results  in  a 
faint  and  puzzling  likeness  to  some  other  artist's  work.  Here 
a  passing  resemblance  to  Nevinson — passing,  for  a  second 
glance  shows  that  there  is  no  great  similarity,  and  the  drawing 
bears  the  Raemaekers  stamp  ;  there  a  shadow  of  Matisse  or 
of  Gaugin,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  a  sort  of  facile  ugliness  that 
is  not  unlike  Orpen  in  brutal  mood. 

He  draws — and  colours — attractive  devils.  "His  Really 
Avowed  and  Llnconditional  Ally"  shows  a  winged  devil  pro- 
claiming his  pride  in  the  Kaiser,  who  inspired  the  sinking  of 
the  hospital  ship  Rciea,  and  while  the  Kaiser  is  a  figure  of 
repellent  evil,  the  devil  is  almost  a  jolly  devil,  an  evil,  but  a 
frank  evil,  and  thus  not  so  repellent  as  the  human  figure  that 
it  shadows.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  contrast  ;  one  figure  we 
see  as  legendary,  but  the  influence  of  the  other  we  have  all 
felt,  even  if  we  have  not  seen  the  lines  of  graves  that  his  rule 
has  brought  to  being. 

The  first  exhibition  was  a  unity,  while  this — the  last  war 
.exhibition  of  Raemaekers'  drawings,  in  all  probability — is  a 
collection  of  units.  It  is  not  a  single  aim  expressed  in  many- 
ways,  but  many  aims  with  the  one  behind  them,  expressed 
forcefully  through  the  media  of  hard  humour,  sadness,  con- 
tempt, anger — a  dozen  emotions,  behind  which  is  the  desire 
of  a  great  man  that  his  fellows  shall  realise  the  war. 
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The  Turkish  Collapse:   By  Sir  Edwin  Pears 


NOT  since  1453,  when  the  Ghazi  Mahomet 
captured  Constantinople,  has  there  been  so 
important  an  event  for  Eastern  Europe,  India, 
and  the  near  East  as  the  surrender  of  Turkey. 
After  1453  the  Turks  made  astonishing  mihtary 
progress  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  Their  tide  of  success 
continued  until  1683.  During  that  period  they  had  con- 
quered the  whole  of  North  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic.  In  addition  to  what  our  fathers  knew  as  the 
Empire  of  Turkey  as  depicted  on  the  maps,  Persia  was  under 
their  dominance  and  the  whole  of  Hungary  and  South  Russia 
as  far  as  and  including  the  Crimea.  Macaulay  in  his  famous 
chapter  on  the  state  of  England  in  1685  remarks  that  the 
first  question  asked  of  a  traveller  coming  from  the  continent 
was  "  What  is  the  progress  made  by  the  Grand  Turk  ? " 
But  the  flood  tide  had  turned  two  years  earlier  when  the  siege 
of  Vienna  was  raised  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland. 
From  that  day  the  ebb  commenced,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  not  a  generation  since  1683  has  passed  without  loss 
of  territory  to  Turkey.  How  rapid  that  has  been  may  be 
noted  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  century  ago  the  whole 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula  as  far  north  as  the  Danube  and 
including  what  is  now  the  Kingdom  of  Rumania  was  under 
Turkish  rule  and  that  nearly  all  North  Africa  was  held  by 
her.  The  more  rapid  collapse  of  'Turkey  during  the  last 
half  century  was  due  largely  to  the  folly  of  Abdul  Hamid  : 
for  while  nearly  all  previous  sultans  had  alienated  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  empire,  Abdul  Hamid,  after  he  had  caused 
at  least  100,000  Armenians  to  perish,  plotted  against  his 
Moslem  subjects.  These  united  themselves  to  the  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  the  result  was  the  revolution  which  dethroned 
him  in  April,  igog.  The  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress 
which  had  organised  the  revolution  came  into  power  and 
has  held  it  to  the  present  time.  A  writer  whom  the  Times 
describes  as  a  diplomatic  correspondent  stated  on  the  2nd 
instant  that  while  Talaat  and  Enver,  the  two  leadipg  members 
of  the  Committee,  had  withdrawn  to  the  wing^,  they  had 
allowed  the  stage  to  be  occupied  by  other  members  for  "the 
sole  purpose  of  concluding  peace."  The  suggestion  is  an 
awkward  one  because  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  that  if  Talaat 
and  Enver  are  not  satisfied  with  the  conditions  of  the  peace 
which  will  follow  the  armistice  they  might  try  to  raise  the 
countrj'.  The  warning  is  timely,  but  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  if  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  are  observed, 
either  of  the  supposed  leaders  of  the  extreme  party  will  be 
able  to  make  a  resistance  when  the  Dardanelles  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  Allies  and  the  Bosphorus  and  Black  Sea  are 
within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  British  Fleet.  It  is  useless 
to  abuse  the  Committee.  It  is  in  power  and  no  reactionary 
or  other  party  has  shown  that  it  possesses  either  patriotic 
feeUng  or  power  or  desire  to  supersede  it.  The  Allies  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  ^I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  abusing 
the  men  with  whom  you  have  come  to  an  agreement.  It 
is  true  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  Eastern  and  therefore  a 
subtle  foe,  and  no  precaution  indicated  by  the  necessity 
of  the  situation  should  be  neglected.  In  our  navy* 
the  story  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  who  in  1807,  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  forced  his  way  to  Constantinople,  is 
not  forgotten  ;  after  remaining  with  his  fleet  for  several  weeks 
before  the  Princes'  Islands  the  Turks  opposed  great  obstacles 
to  his  departure,  and  it  was  only  by  a  serious  sacrifice  of  ships 
and  men  that  he  was  not  caught  in  a  trap. 
»fe  It  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  on  the  very  day  when  the 
conditions  of  armistice  were  signed  General  Marshall  succeeded 
in  entirely  defeating  the  last  Turkish  army  respectable  in 
numbers.  Practically  the  Powers  have  a  clean  slate  on 
which  to  write  the  conditions  for  a  new  Turkey.  The  Turkish 
popu.ation  is  one  which  loves  peace  ;  the  Turkish  peasant 
hates  to  be  disturbed  unless  there  is  an  immediate  prospect, 
of  booty.  Such  prospect  does  not  e.xist  under  present  con- 
ditions. What  he  wants  above  all  things  is  to  remain  in 
peaceful  occupation  and  freed  from  the  arbitrary  extortions 
of  the  tax  gatherer.  He  is  usually  without  any  desire  to 
obtain  more  than  the  necessaries  of  hfe.  Speaking  generally 
the  Turks  are  always  seen  at  their  worst  in  their  treatment 
of  subject  races.  There  is  not  a  newspaper  in  the  country 
which  has  not  given  illustrations  of  the  abominable  treatment 
to  which  Christians  of  subject  races  have  been  treated  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  Moslem  non-Turkish  races  under 
Turkish  rule  have  suffered  hardly  less  severely.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Arabs,  in  which  term  is  included  all 
the  races  of  Syria  south  of  an  extension  of  the  line  eastwards 
of  the  Taurus  range. 


What  then  are  to  be  the  new  conditions  which  the  Allies 
will  establish  ?  One  of  the  first  will  be  that  no  subject 'race 
shall  be  submitted  to  Turkish  rule  except  by  its  own  consent. 
If  the  principle  of  self-determination  laid  down  by  President 
Wilson  is  applied  to  all  the  population  between  the  Levant 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  then  Turkish  rule  over  other  than 
Turkish  races  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Armenia's  Future 

The  six  so-called  Armenian  provinces  which  are  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  great  tableland  of  Anatolia  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  Cilicia  situated  between  the  Taurus  range  and  the 
Mediterranean  will  require  separate  and  special  treatment. 
Unfortunately  in  none  of  these  provinces  are  the  Christians 
in  numerical  majority,  but  no  man  who  remembers  the 
hideous  massacres  under  Abdul  Hamid  between  1893  and 
1898,  and  the  equally  bad  one  mider  the  rule  of  the  Salonica 
Committee  in  1909,  will  willingly  consent  to  allow  the  popu- 
lations to  remain  under  Turkish  rule. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  six  Armenian  provinces  in  Turkey 
should  be  joined  with  their  compatriots  in  Russia,  and  that 
they  should  be  given  access  to  the  Sea.  In  spit^  of 
their  numerical  inferiority  no  Englishman  ought  to  consent 
to  leave  these  provinces  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks  and  Kurds, 
who  have  pillaged  and  outraged  their  neighbours  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  With  good  government,  within  the  same 
length  of  time  the  population  of  these  previnces  would  receive 
from  foreign  lands  an  access  of  immigrants  which  would  go 
far  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  every  guarantee  for  the 
security  of  the  Armenians  given  by  the  Berlin  Congress  in 
1878  was  treated  as  waste  paper.  Sir  Henry  Layard,  Mr. 
Goschen  and  every  subsequent  Ambassador  failed  to  obtain 
from  the  Sublime  Porte  any  serious  reforms  for  the  Arme- 
nians. Even  the  demands  made  in  Constantinople  in  1897, 
when  the  cold-blooded  atrocities  were  being  committed  in 
the  capital  itself,  were  only  discontinued  When  Sir  Michael 
Herbert  induced  every  Ambassador  to  join  in  sending  an 
open  telegram  to  Abdul  Hamid  stating  that  these  things 
must  stop  or  there  would  be  danger  to  his  throne  and  dynasty. 
The  treatment  of  the  Armenians  during  the  last  four  years, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  German-led  Turks,  was  worse  than 
it  was  under  Abdul  Hamid. 

When  we  come  to  Constantinople  another  group  of  ques- 
tions of  first  importance  arises.  Certain  definite  principles 
may  however  safely  be  la.d  down.  The  passage  of  the 
Straits  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  yEgean  must  be  made  as 
free  as  the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  enemy  to  such  a  condition 
is  the  ignorant  diplomatist.  Among  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  one  or  two  of  which 
bitterly  disappointed  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  was  that 
Turkey  should  be  left  as  the  guardian  of  the  Straits.  It 
was  intended  as  a  blow  against  Russia,  but  it  soon  became 
evident  to  myself,  to  the  successive  correspondents  of  the 
Times,  and  to  the  later  British  Ambassadors,  that  Russia 
was  the  great  opponent  of  any  attempt  to  open  the  Straits. 
It  was  a  foolish  provision  which  must  now  be  dropped. 
The  Straits  from  the  Black  Sea  to  fhe^^Egean  are  a  great 
natural  road  of  the  river  Danube.  "t 

Whoever  may  be  the  occupier  of  Constantinople  should  not 
be  permitted  to  erect  a  fortification  or  any  gun  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  Straits.  The  Straits  would  then 
be  accessible  to  all  commercial  ships  and  to  vessels  of 
war.  ^ 

Of  course  the  restrictions  placed  by  Germany  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube  and  especially  on  the  mouths  of 
that  river  will  be  swept  away.  The  International  Danube 
Commission  has  done  its  work  excellently  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  it  should  be  revived. 

As  to  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  the  agreement 
said  to  have  been  made  early  in  the  war  by  which  it  should 
go  to  Russia  has,  I  presume;  become  a  dead  letter.  It  was 
a  fooHsh  agreement,  which  in  the  interest  of  Russia  herself 
was  purely  mischievous.  The  two  proposals  before  the 
world  as  to  the  possession  of  Constantinople  are  :     -    r 

1.  That  if  should  be  made  the  capital  of  a  small  inter- 
national state,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Enos-Medea 
line  and  on  the  south  by  one  drawn  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Ismidt,  and  thence  to  the  south  of  Brusa  and  to  some  point 
on  the  coast  near  Adramyttium.  This  I  venture  to  call 
the  ideal  proposal. 

2.  The  city  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  possession 
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of  the  Turks  with,  of  course,  proper  guarantees  for  its  poHc- 
ing,  and  for  the  prevention  of  fortifications. 

As  diplomatists  almost  invariably  take  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  it  is  perhaps  probable  that  such  a  course,  which 
indeed  has  many  advantages  to  recommend  it,  will  be  adopted. 
•The  above  are  among  the  most  important  matters  which 
will  have  to  be  considered  in  a  settlement  with  Turkey. 
But  the  people  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  the  natives  of 
the  East  all  through  India,  will  pay  more  attention  to  the 
events  which  have  gone  on  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Arabia 
during  the  last  three  years  than  to  their  immediate  results. 
Our  Indian  fellow-subjects  in  particular  will  have  noted 
the  various  phases  of  the  war  since  it  became  one  in  which 
England  took  part  against  Turkey.  When  the  first  expedi- 
tion was  sent  to  Bassora  and  received  a  check  at  Kut,  the 
report  in  the  bazaars  would  be  that  England  constantly 
fails  on  local  expeditions  by  under-estimating  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  but  that  the  result  invariably  is  that  a  stronger 
force  is  sent  out,  the  errors  committed  avoided,  and  the 
expedition  returns  to  its  base  having  achieved  full  success. 
What  took  place  was  considered  normal,  but  General  Mar- 
shall's success  has  been  so  great  that  it  will  have  e.xcited 
wonder  and  admiration.  Indian  troops  under  British 
leaders'  can  apparently  do  what  they  like  in  the  East.  It 
■was  no  matter  that  the  armies  sent  against  him  were  under 
the  command  of  the  Ottoman  Caliph  and  were  reported 
to  be  well  equipped,  they  were  no  match  for  Indian  Moslems. 
Russia  has  for  generations  been  a  bugbear  even  to  English 
soldiers  in  India,  and  these  take  far  too  keen  an  interest  in 
their  profession  not  to  have  felt  that  the  great  enemy  on  the 
frontier  was  Russia.  They  know, little  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  disruption  of  Russia.  But  they  will  recog- 
nise that  the  English  army  imder  General  Marshall  has 
overcome  all  opposition,  and  has  been  fighting  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  true  Believers  of  the  Hedjaz  and  the 
Holy  Cities. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  story  of  Alexander  the  Great 
better  known  than  amongst  the  natives  of  India  and  in  the 
East  generally.  For  them  it  remains  the  great  romance 
of  war.  It  was  the  aim  of  Mahomet,  the  conqueror  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  imitate  him.  He  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Turkish  conquering  army  delighted  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
Macedonian  hero  recounted  around  their  own  camp  fires. 
The  Indian  Moslem  soldier  will  now  relate  that  Allenby  and 
Marshall,  with  a  few  British  troops,  and  with  Indians  of 
Moslem  and  of  various  other  creeds  with  them,  made  acam- 
paign  from  Egypt  to  the  Persian  Gulf  more  romantic  than 
Alexander  ever  made.  They  will  mention  how  the  British 
fleet  co-operated  with  the  army  when  it  struck  north  from 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  made  light  of  the  great  stony  desert 
which  the  Turks  believed  to  be  impassable.  The  care  and 
even  reverence  with  which  Allenby  approached  the  holy 
places  dear  to  Moslems  will  be  recounted  in  every  province 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  description  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  and  of  the  remarkable  conformation  of  rock  which 
from  the  earliest  records  has  been  a  holy  place  will  be  told  ' 
by  those  who  saw  it.  The  narrator  will  explain  that  it  was 
on  this  natural  altar  on  which  Abraham  prepared  to  offer 
his  son  to  Allah  ;  that  beneath  it  were  the  caves  containing 
the  seats  of  David  and,  in  the  eye^  of  all  Easterns,  his  still 
greater  son  Solomon.  These  and  all  the  wonderful  stories 
of  the  wisest  of  men  are  well  known  and  more  highly  appre- 
ciated in  India  than  in  colder  climates.  It  will  be'  told  that 
this  new  Alexander  took  infinite  pains,  though  himself  a 
Christian,  to  show  his  reverence  for  one  of  the  greatest  of 
their  prophets  as  well  as  ours,  and  that  he  placed  Indian 
troops  as  guardians  of  the  Mosque  which  covers  this  holy 
place,  to  which  Mahomet  himself  will  one  day  descend  from 
Heaven.  Nor  will  the  narrator  fail  to  make  the  comparison 
between  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  of  Allenby  and  his  officers, 
after  they  had  dismounted  and  showed  their  reverence  for 
the  sacred  soil  by  entering  on  foot,  with  that  of  the  entry 
of  the  Kaiser  who  twenty  years  earlier  had  had  a  portion  of 
the  wall  pulled  down  in  order  that  his  entry  might  be  more' 
conspicuous  and  triumphant. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
were  astonished  to  find  that  every  member  of  the  British 
army  reverenced  the  holy  places,  paid  for  whatever  he  took, 
that  looting  was  not  permitted,  so  that  soon  confidence 
was  expressed  in  the  honesty  of  the  British  and  Indian  troops  ; 
that  Moslems  and  Christians  aUke  brought  forth  their  little 
treasures  which  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  hide 
at  the  coming  of  Turkish  troops.  Tlie  spectacle  was  so  novel 
that  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  passed  over  the  whole  country, 
and  the  population,  mostly  Moslem,  flocked  everywhere  to 
WQJcome  the  British  troops  as  deliverers  from  tire  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  Turks.  r^., 

I  may  mention,  in  pjissing.  a  story,  of  which  I  have  heard 


many,  illustrating  the  Arab  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Turks.  Dr.  John  Peters,  the  famous  discoverer 
of  Nippur,  in  his  latest  return  from  the  ruins  of  that  city 
to  the  southern  coast  of  Palestine,  was  interested  in  the 
remains  of  a  castle  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  He  took 
measurements  and  sketches.  A  venerable  Arab  Sheik  had 
observed  him  and  at  length  asked,  "When  are  you  coming  ?  " 
showing  that  he  considered  the  explorer  to  be  taking  notes 
for  a  militarj'  purpose.  Dr.  Peters  explained  that  he  belonged 
to  a  country  which  had  no  military  interests  in  Palestine. 
The  old  Sheik  remarked:  "American  or  English  or  any 
nation  you  hke,  so  long  as  you  will  rid  the  country  of  Tur- 
kish rule  we  shall  all  welcome  you." 

The  march  to  Damascus  occasioned  some  anxiety  in  Eng- 
land to  those  who  know  the  district.  It  would  have  been 
easy  to  occupy  a  strong  defensive  position,  but  Allenby  soon 
found  that  he  was  everywhere  welconled  as  a  deliverer. 
This,  of  course,  would  have  been  natural  if  the  Maronite 
population  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  Horan  had  been  in  a 
majority,  but  they  were  not,  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
welcomed  him  were  Moslems.  Ihen  we  learnt  that  Liman 
von  Sanders,  the  soldier  who  with  Admiral  Souchon  had 
threatened  to  knock  the  Sublime  Porte  about  the  ears  of 
the  Turkish  Ministry  if  they  attempted  to  disarm  the  Goeben 
and  the  Breslau,  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  12,000  Tur- 
kish and  German  troops  which  were  to  make  a  great  stand 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  ancient  city  of  Aleppo.  But 
as  Allenby's  army  approached  the  Turkish  army  melted 
away,  and  none  remamed  to  oppose  this  progress. 

Co-operation  with  Hedjaz  Forces 

It  will  be»remembered  also  that  Allenby  worked  in  accord 
with  the  new  King  of  the  Hedjaz.  The  Moslem  soldier  will 
explain  that  the  Arabs  are  devout  believers  in  their  faith ; 
that  while  the  Turks  are  cold  the  Arab  faith  is  like  a  blood 
passion  among  them.  With  the  contempt  that  the  Moslem 
always  feels  for  those  who  abandon  monotheistic  belief  for 
relapse  into  idolatry,  he  will  explain  that  the  Turks  had  not 
merely  ventured  to  alter  the  sacred  language  of  the  Koran 
to  give  place  to  that  of  their  conquerors,  but  had  dared  to 
propose  that  a  thing  called  Turanianism,  such  as  many  of 
them  had  seen  in  remote  districts  in  India,  which  had  never 
been  converted  to  the  faith,  was  to  be  substituted  for  Islam, 
and  that  it  was  for  this  infidelity  that  the  Arabs  had  thrown 
off  the  Turkish  yoke.  -~ 

Our  soldiers  will  recovmt  also  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  especially  to  the  east 
of  these  rivers  land  had  been  reclaimed  and  placed  under 
cultivation  which  had  for  centuries  been  barren.  The  whole 
story  indeed  of  the  English  in  Syria,  from  the  Levant  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  will  be  related  throughout  India  and  the  East 
as  a  great  romance. 

Wlien  the  changes  here  foreshadowed  are  accomplished 
the  Turkey  which  will  remain  will  be  far  different  from  that 
of  five  years  ago.  It  will  be  smaller.  But  it  will  be  more 
compact.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  cynically  ^^bserved  when  Bulgaria 
was  made  into  an  independent  State:  "The  Turk  will  be 
free  from  the  disturbing  element,"  this  time  of  the  Arab, 
an  element  which,  as  the  Turks  lately  and  truthfully  declared 
in  an  official  document,  has  never  been  loyal  to'  Turkey. 
The  great  Christian  populations  will  be  no  longer  under  the 
sterilising  influence  of  a  race  which  has  made  little  progress 
in  civilisation  and  has  prevented  the  advance  of  other  races. 
Representatives  of  the  Powers  or  of  the  League  of  Nations 
will  be  in  every  district  where  the  Turk  rules  to  protect  the 
Christian  minority.  Indeed  I  .think  it  quite  possible  that 
the  Turkish  governing  class  wfll  understand  that  religious 
liberty  has  to  be  permitted  for  the  benefit  of  all  sections 
of  the  community.  Great  Britain  has  been  Turkey's  great- 
est and  best  friend.  What  she  failed  to  accomplish  by 
representations  made  in  the  interests  of  the  Turkish  people 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  apostacy  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Turks  who  profess  to  speak  for  the  nation,  and  by  the 
irresistible  logic  of  facts.  No  Turk  can  deny  that  England 
made  great  sacrifices  for  his  country,  but  his  rulers  elected 
to  join  Germany,  and  he  must  face  the  consequences.        »• 

The  new  Turkey  which  the  Powers  will  create  may  still 
retain  the  friendship  of  England  if  the  rulers  carry  out  the 
programme  which  they  have  accepted  as  conditions  of  peace. 
For  the  old  traditional  friendship  of  the  two  States,  flouted 
as  it  was  four  years  ago,  is  still  not  without  its  effect.  In 
a  reformed  Anatolia,  with  good  government  for  all  classes, 
Turkey  may  yet  have  a  career  of  peace,  development  and 
progress,  but  it  will  not  be  a  development  such  as  was  looked 
for  when  Germany  counted  upon  retaining  possession  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia  by  means  of  the  Berlin-Bagdad 
railway. 
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The  Armenian  Massacres:  By  H.  Morgenthau 


THE  old  conquering  Turks  had  made  the  Chris- 
tians their  servants,  but  their  parvenu  des- 
cendants bettered  their  instruction,  for  they 
determined  to  exterminate  them  wholesale 
and  Turkefj'  the  Empire  by  massacring  the 
non-Moslem  elements.  Originally  this  was  not  the 
statesmanlike  conception  of  Jalaat  and  Enver ;  the  man 
who  first  devised  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  known 
to  histor>',  the  "Red  Sultan,"  Abdul  Hamid.  This  man 
came  to  the  throne  in  1876,  at  a  critical  period  in  Turkish 
history.  In  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign,  he  lost  Bulgaria, 
as  well  as  important  provinces  in  tlie  Caucasus,  his  last 
remaining  vestiges  of  sovereignty  in  Mbntenegro,  Serbia,  and 
Rumania,  and  all  his  real  powers  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Greece  had  long  since  become  an  independent  nation,  and 
the  processes  that  were  to  WTencli  Egypt  frAm  the  Ottoman 
Empire  had  already  begun.  As  the' Sultan  took  stock  of 
his  inheritance,  he  could  easily  foresee  the  day  when  all  the 
rest  of  his  domain  would  pass  into  the  hand  of  the  infidel. 
What  had  caused  this  disintegration  of  this  extensive  Turkish 
Empire  ?  The  real  cause,  of  course,  lay  deep  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Turk,  but  Abdul  Hamid  saw  only  the  more  obvious 
fact  that  the  intervention  of  the  great  European  Powers 
had  brought  reUcf  to  these  imprisoned  nations.  Of  all  the 
new  kingdoms  which  had  been  carved  out  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  Serbia — let  us  remember  this  fact  to  her  ever- 
lasting honour — is  the  only  one  that  has  won  her  own  inde- 
pendence. Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  have  set  free 
all  the  rest.  And  what  had  happened  several  times  before 
might  happen  again.  There  still  remained  one  compact  race 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire  that  had  national  aspirations  and 
national  potentialitie;5.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  bordering  on  Russia,  there  were  six  provinces  in 
which  the  Armenians  formed  the  largest  element  in  the 
population.  From  the  times  of  Herodotus  this  portion  of 
Asia  has  borne  the  name  of  Armenia.  The  Armenians  of 
the  present  day  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  country  three  thousand  years  ago.  Their 
origin  is  so  ancient  that  it  is  lost  in  fable  and  mystery.  There 
are  still  undeciphered  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  rocky 
hills  of  Van,  the  largest  Armenian  city,  that  have  led  certain 
scholars — though  not  many,  I  must  admit— to  identify  the 
Armenian  race  with  the  Hittites  of  the  Bible.  What  is 
definitely  known  about  the  Armenians,  however,  is  that  for 
ages  they  have  constituted  the  most  civilised  and  most 
industrious  race  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  From  their  mountains  they  have  spread  over  the 
Sultan's  dominions,  and  form  a  considerable  element  in  the 
population  of  all  the  large  citieg.  Everywhere  they  are 
known  for  their  industry,  their  intelligence,  and  their  decent 
and  orderly  lives.  They  are  so  superior  to  the  Turks  intel- 
lectually and  morally  that  much  of  the  business  and  industry 
had  passed  into  their  hands.  With  the  Greeks,  the  Armenians 
constitute  the  economic  strength  of  the  Empire.  These 
people  became  Christians  in  the  fourth  century  and  estab- 
lished the  Armenian  Church  as  their  State  religion.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  existence.  < 

In  the  face  of  persecutions  which  have  had  no  parallel 
elsewhere,  these  people  have  clung  to  their  eariy  Christian 
faith  with  the  utmost  tenacity.  For  fifteen  hundred  years 
they  have  lived  there  in  Armenia,  a  little  island  of  Christians 
surrounded  by  backward  peoples  of  hostile  religion  and 
hostile  race.  Their  long  existence  has  been  one  unending 
martyrdom.  And  ^now,  as  Abdul  Hamid,  in  1876, 
surveyed  his  shattered  domain,  he  saw  that  its  most 
dangerous  spot  was  Armenia.  He  believed,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  these  Armenians,  like  the  Rumanians, 
the  Bulgarijuis,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Serbians,  aspired  to 
restore  their  independent  mediaeval  nation,  and  he  knew 
that  Europe  and  America  sympathised  with  this  ambition. 
The  Treaty  of  Beriin,  which  had  definitely  ended  the  Turco- 
Russian  War,  contained  an  article  which  gave  the  European 
Powers  a  protecting  hand  over  the  Armenians.  How  could 
the  Sultan  free  himself  permanently  from  this  danger  ?  An 
enlightened  administration,  which  would  have  transformed 
the  Armenians  into  free  men  and  made  them  safe  in  their 
lives  and  property,  and  civil  and  religious  rights,  would 
probably  have  made  them  peaceful  and  loyal  subjects.  But 
the  Sultan  could  not  rise  to  such  a  conception  of  statesman- 
ship as  this.  Instead,  Abdul  Hamid  apparently  thought  that 
there  was  only  one  way  of  ridding  Turkey  of  the  Armenian 
problem— and  that  was  to  rid  her  of  the  Armenians.  The 
physical  destruction  of  2,000,000  men,  women,  and  children 


by  massacres,  organised  and  directed  by  the  State,  seemed 
to  be  the  one  sure  way  of  forestalling  the  ftirther  disruption 
of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

.A.nd  now  for  nearly  thirty  years  Tiu-key  gave  the  world 
an  illustration  of  government  by  massacre.  We  in  Europe 
and  America  heard  of  these  events  when  they  reached 
especially  monstrous  proportions,  as  they  did  in  1895-96, 
when  nearly  200,000  Armenians  were  most  atrociously  done 
to  death.  But  through  all  these  years  the  existence  of  the 
Armenians  was  one  continuous  nightmare.  Their  property 
was  stolen,  their  men  were  murdered,  their  women  were 
ravished,  their  young  girls  were  kidnapped  and  forced  to 
live  in  Turkish  harems.  Yet  Abdul  Hamid  was  not  able 
to  accomplish  his  full  purpose.  He  attempted  to  exterminate 
the  Armenians  in  1895  and  1896,  but  found  certain  insuper- 
able obstructions  to  his  scheme.  Chief  of  these  were  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia.  These  atrocities  called  Gladstone, 
then  eighty-six  years  old,  from  his  retirement,  and  his  speeches, 
in  which  he  denounced  the  Sultan  as  "the  great  assassin," 
aroused  the  whole  world  to  the  enormities  that  were  taking 
place.  It  became  apparent  that  unless  the  Sultan  desisted, 
England,  France,  and  Russia  would  intervene,  and  the. 
Sultan  well  knew  that,  in  case  this  intervention  took  place, 
such  remnants  of  Turkey  as  had  survived  earlier  partitions 
would  disappear.  Thus  Abdul  Hamid  had  to  abandon  his 
Satanic  enterprise  of  destroying  a  whole  race  by  murder, 
yet  Armenia  continued  to  suffer  the  slow  agony  of  pitiless 
persecution.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  W'ar  not 
a  day  had  passed  in  the  Armenian  vilayets  without  its  out- 
rages and  its  murders.  The  Young  Turk  regime,  despite 
its  promises  of  universal  brotherhood,  brought  no  respite  to 
the  Armenians.  A  few  months  after  the  love-feastings  already 
described,  one  of  the  worst  massacres  took  place  at  Adana, 
in  which  35,000  people  were  destroyed.  J|" 

And  now  the  Young  Turks,  who  had  adopted  so  many  of 
Abdul  Hamid's  ideas,  also  made  his  Armenian  policy  their 
own.  Their  passion  for  Turkifying  the  nation  seemed  to 
demand  logically  the  extermination  of  all  Christians — Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  Armenians.  Much  as  they  admired  the  Moham- 
medan conquerors  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
they  stupidly  believed  that  these  great  warriors  had  made 
one  fatal  mistake,  for  they  had  had  it  in  their  power  com- 
pletely to  obhterate  the  Christian  populations,  and  had 
neglected  to  do  so.  This  policy  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  fatal 
error  of  statesmanship,  and  explained  all  the  woes  from  which 
Turkey  had  suffered  in  modern  times.  Had  these  old  Moslem 
chieftains,  when  they  conquered  Bulgaria,  put  all  the  Bui 
garians  to  the  sword,  and  peopled  the  IBulgarian  country 
with  Moslem  Turks,  there  would  never  have  been  any  modern 
Bulgarian  problem  and  Turkey  would  never  have  lost  this 
part  of  her  Empire.  Similarly,  had  they  destroyed  all  the 
Rumanians,  Serbians,  and  Greeks,  the  provinces  which  are 
now  occupied  by  these  races  would  still  have  remained 
integral  parts  of  the  Sultan's  domain.  They  felt  that  the 
mistake  had  been  a  terrible  one,  but  that  something  might 
be  saved  from  the  ruin.  They  would  destroy  all  Greeks, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  and  other  Christians,  move  Moslem 
families  into  their  homes  and  upon  their  farms,  and  so  make 
sure  that  these  territories  would  not  similarly  be  taken  away 
from  Turkey.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  reform,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  murder  every  living  Christian. 
The  most  beautiful  and  healthy.  Armenian  girls  could  be 
taken,  converted  forcibly  to  Mohammedanism,  and  made  the 
wives  or  concubines  of  devout  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
Their  children  would  then  automatically  become  Moslems, 
and  so  strengthen  the  Empire  as  the  Janizaries  strengthened 
it  formerly.  These  Armenian  girls  represent  a  high  type  of 
womanhood,  and  the  Young  Turks,  in  their  crude  intuitive 
way,  recognised  that  the  mingling  of  their  blood  with  the 
Turkish  population  would  exert  a  eugenic  influence  upon 
the  whole.  Armenian  boys  of  tender  years  could  be  taken 
into  Turkish  families  and  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  any'thing  but  Moslems.  These  were 
about  the  only  elements,  however,  that  could  make  any 
valuable  contributions  to  the  new  Turkey  which  was  now 
being  planned.  Since  all  precautions  must  be  taken  against 
the  development  of  a  new  generation  of  Armenians,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  kill  outright  all  men  who  were  in  their  prime 
and  thus  capable  of  propagating  the  accursed  species.  Old 
men  and  women  formed  no  great  danger  to  the  future  of 
Turkey,  for  they  had  already  fulfilled  their  natural  function 
of  leaving  descendants ;  still,  thev  were  nuisances,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  disposed  of. 
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Unlike  Abdul  Hamid,  the  Young  Turks  found  themselves 
in  a  position  where  they  could  carry  out  this  "holy"  enter- 
prise. Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  had  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  predecessor.  But  now  these  obstacles  had  been 
removed.  The  Young  Turks,  as  1  have  said,  believed  that 
they  had  defeated  them,  and  that  they  could,  therefore,  no 
longer  interfere  with  their  internal  affairs.  Only  one  Power 
could  successfully  raise  objections,  and  that  was  Germany. 
In  1898,  while  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  ringing  with 
Gladstone's  denunciations  and  demanding  intervention. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Second  had  gone  to  Constantinople, 
visited  Abdul  Hamid,  pinned  his  finest  decorations  on  that 
bloody  tyrant's  breast,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  The 
same  Kaiser  who  had  done  this  in  1898  was  still  sitting  on 
the  throne  in  1915,  and  was  now  Turkey's  ally.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time  in  two  centuries,  the  Turks,  in  1915,  had  their 
Christian  populations  utterly  at  their  mercy.  The  time  had 
finally  come  to  make  Turkey  exclusively  the  country  of  the 
Turks. 

The  Turkish  province  of  Van  lies  in  the  remote  north- 
eastern comer  of  Asia  Minor ;  it  touches  the  frontiers  of 
Persia  on  the  east  and  its  northern  boundary  looks  toward 
the  Caucasus.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
fruitful  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  one  of  the  richest  in 
historictil  associations.  The  city  of  Van,  which  is  capital 
of  the  vilayet,  lies  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name ;  it  is  the  one  large  town  in  Asia  Minor  in  which 
the  Armenian  population  is  larger  than  the  Moslem.  In 
the  fall  of  1914,  its  population  of  about  30,000  people  repre- 
sented one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  happy  and  prosperous 
communities  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Though  Van,  like 
practically  every  other  section  where  Armenians  lived,  had 
had  its  periods  of  oppression  and  massacre,  yet  the  Moslem 
yoke,  comparatively  speaking,  rested  upon  its  people  rather 
lightly.  Its  Turkish  Governor,  Tahsin  Pasha,  was  one  of 
the  more  enlightened  type  of  Turkish  ofiicials.  Relations 
between  the  Armenians,  who  lived  in  the  better  section  of 
the  city,  and  the  Turks  and  the  Kurds,  who  occupied  the 
mud  huts  in  the  Moslem  quarter,  had  been  tolerably  agree- 
able for  many  years. 

The  location  of  this  vilayet,  however,  inevitably  made  it 
the  scene  of  military  operations,  and  made  the  activities  of 
its  Armenian  population  a  matter  of  daily  suspicion.     Should 
Russia  attempt  an  invasion  of  Turkey  one  of  the  most  acces- 
sible routes  lay  through  this  province.     The  war  had  not 
gone  far  when  causes  of  irritation  arose.     The  requisitions 
of  army  supplies  fell  far  more  heavily  upon  the  Christian 
than  upon  the  Mohammedan  elements  in  Van,  just  as  they 
did  in  every  other  part  of  Turkey.    The  Armenians  had  to 
stand  quietly  by  while  the  Turkish  officers  appropriated  all 
their  cattle,  all  their  wheat,  and  all  their  goods  of  every 
kind,  giving  them  only  worthless  pieces  of  paper  in  exchange.  , 
The  attempt  at  general  disarmament  that  took  place  also 
aroused   their   apprehension,    which    was   increased   by   the 
brutal   treatment    visited   upon    Armenian    soldiers   in    the 
Caucasus.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  made  many  charges 
against  the  Christian  population,  and,  in  fact,  they  attributed 
to  them  the  larger  share  of  the  blame  for  the  reverses  which 
the  Turkish  armies  had  suffered  in  the  Caucasus.    The  fact 
that  a  considerable  element  in  the  Russian  forces  was  com- 
posed of  Armenians  aroused  their  unbridled  wrath.    Since 
about  half  the  Armenians  in  the  world  inhabit  the  Russian 
provinces  in  the  Caucasus,  and  are  liable,  like  all  Russians, 
to  military  service,  there  was  certainly  no  legitimate  grounds 
for  complaint,  so  far  as  these  Armenian  levies  were  bona  fide 
subjects  of  the  Tsar.    But  the  Turks  asserted  that  large 
numbers  of  Armenian  soldiers  in  Van  and  other  of  their 
Armenian  provinces  deserted,  crossed  the  border,  and  joined 
the  Russian  Army,  where  their  knowledge  of  roads  and  the 
terrain   was  an  important   factor  in  the   Russian   victories. 
Though  the  exact  facts  are  not  yet  ascertained,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  such  desertions,  perhaps  a  few  hundred, 
did  take  place.     At  the  beginning  of  the  war.   Union   and 
Progress  agents  appeared  in  Erzerum  and  Van,  and  appealed 
to  the  Armenian  leaders  to  go  into  Russian  Armenia  and 
attempt  to  start  revolutions  against  the  Russian  Government  ; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman  Armenians  refused  to  do  this 
contributed  further  to  the  prevailing  irritation.     The  Turkish 
Government  has  made  much  of  the  "treasonable"  behaviour 
of  the  Armenians  of  Van,  and  have  even  urged  it  as  an  excuse 
for  their   subsequent  treatment   of  the  whole  race.     Their 
attitude  illustrates  once  more  the  perversity  of  the  Turkish 
mind.     After  massacring  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Armenians 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  outraging  their  women   and 
girls,  and  robbing  and  maltreating  them  in  every  conceivable 
way,  the  Turks  still  apparently  believed  that  they  had  the 
right  to  expect  from  them  the  most  enthusiastic  "loyalty." 
That  the  Armenians  all  over  Turkey  sympathised  with  the 


Entente  was  no  secret.  "If  you  want  to  know  how  the  war 
is  going,"  remarked  a  huinorous  Turkish  newspaper,  "all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  look  in  the  face  of  an  Armenian.  If  he  is 
smiling,  then  the  Allies  are  winning  ;  if  he  is  downcast, 
then  the  Germans  are  successful."  If  an  Ottoman  Armenian 
soldier  should  desert  and  join  the  Russians,  that  would 
unquestionably  constitute  a  technical  crime  against  the 
State,  and  might  be  punished  without  violating  the  rules  of 
all  civilised  countries.  Only  the  Turkish  mind,  however 
— and  possibly  the  German — could  regard  it  as  furnishing 
an  excuse  for  the  terrible  barbarities  that  now  took 
place. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  Russians  temporarily  retreated. 
It  is  generally  recognised  as  good  military  tactics  for  a 
victorious  army  to  follow  up  the  retreating  enemy  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Turkish  generals,  however,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Russians  was  a  happy  turn  of  war,  mainly  because  it 
deprived  the  Armenians  of  their  protectors  and  left  them  at  ■ 
the  mercies  of  the  Turkish  Army.  Instead  of  following  the 
retreating  foe,  therefore,  the  Turk's  army  turned  aside  and 
invaded  their  own  territory  of  Van.  Instead  of  fighting  the 
trained  Russian  army  of  men,  they  turned  their  rifles,  machine 
guns,  and  other  weapons  upon  the  Armenian  women,  children, 
and  old  men  in  the  villages  of  Van.  Following  their  usual 
custom,  they  distributed  the  most  beautiful  Armenian  w^omen 
among  the  Moslems,  sacked  and  burned  the  Armenian  villages, 
and  massacred  uninterruptedly  for  days.  On  April  15th, 
about  500  young  Armenian  men  of  Akantz  were  mustered  to 
hear  an  order  of  the  Sultan  ;  at  sunset  they  were  marched 
outside  the  town  and  every  man  shot  in  cold  blood.  This 
procedure  was  repeated  in  about  eighty  Armenian 
villages  in  the  district  north  of  Lake  Van,  and  in  three 
days  24,000  Armenians  were  murdered  in  this  atrocious 
fashion. 

And  so  when  Djevdet  Bey,  who  had  replaced  Tahsin  Pasha 
as  governor,  demanded  that  Van   furnish  him  immediately 
4,000  soldiers,  the  people  were  naturally  in  no  mood  to  dccede 
to  his  request.     When  we  consider  what  had  happened  before 
and  what  happened  subsequently,  there  remains  little  doubt 
concerning  the  purpose  which  underlay  this  demand.  Djevdet, 
acting  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Constantinople,  was  pre- 
paring to  wipe  out  the  whole  population,  and  his  purpose  in 
cklling  for  4,000  able-bodied  men  was  merely  to  massacre 
them,   so  that   the  rest   of  the  Armenians  might   have  no 
defenders.     The  Armenians,  parleying  to  gain  time,  offered 
to  furnish  five  hundred  soldiers  and  to  pay  exemption  money 
for  the  rest ;    now,  however,  Djevdet  began  to  talk  aloud 
about  "rebellion,"  and  his  determination  to  "crush"  it  at 
any  cost.     "If  the  rebels  fire  a  single  shot,"  he  declared, 
"I  shall  kill  every  Christian  man,  woman,  and  child,  up  to 
here,"  pointing  to  his  knee.     For  some  time  the  Turks  had 
been    constructing    entrenchments    around    the    Armenian 
quarter  and  filling  them  with  soldiers,  and,  in  response  to 
this  provocation,  the  Armenians  began  to  make  preparations 
for  a  defence.     On  April  20th  a  band  of  Turkish  soldiers 
seized  several  Armenian  women  who  were  entering  the  city  ; 
a  couple  of  Armenians  ran  to  their  assistance,  and  were  shot 
dead.    The  Turks  now  opened  fire  on  the  Armenian  quarters 
with  rifles  and  artillery  ;    soon  a  large  part  of  the  town  was 
in   flames   and   a   regular  siege   had   started.      The   whole 
Armenian  fighting  force  consisted  of  only  1,500  men  ;    they 
had  only  300  rifles  and  a  most  inadequate  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion, while  Djevdet  had  an  army  of  5,000  men,  completely 
equipped  and  supplied.     Yet  the  Armenians  fought  with  the 
utmost  heroism,  and  skill ;   they  had  little  chance  of  holding 
off  their  enemies  indefinitely,  but  they  knew  that  a  Russian 
army  was  fighting  its  way  to  Van,  and  their  utmost  hope  was 
that  they  would  be  able  to  defy  the  besiegers  until  these 
Russians  arrived.     As  I  am  not  writing  the  story  of  sieges 
and  battles,  I  cannot  describe  in  detail  the  numerous  acts  of 
individual  heroism,  the  co-operation  of  the  Armenian  women, 
the  ardour  and  energy  of  the  Armenian  children,  the  self- 
sacrificing    zeal    of    the    American    missionaries,    especially 
Dr.  Usher  and  his  wife  and  Miss  Grace  H.  Knapp,  and  the 
thousand  other  circumstances  that  make  this  terrible  month 
one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  in  modern  Annenian  history. 
The  wonderful  thing  about  it  is  that  the  Armenians  triumphed. 
After  nearly  five  weeks  of  sleepless  fighting,  the  Russian 
army  suddenly  appeared,  and  the  Turks  fled  into  the  sur- 
rounding country,  where  they  found  aj)peasemcnt  for  their 
anger  by  again  massacring-  unprotected  Armenian  villages. 
Dr.  Usher,  the  American  medical  missionary,  whose  hospital 
at  Van  was  destroyed  by  bombardment,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that,  after  driving  oft  the  Turks,  the  "Russians 
began  to  collect  and  to  cremate  the  bodies  of  Armenians  who 
had  been  murdered  in  the  province,  with  the  result  that 
55,000  bodies  were  burned. 
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IT  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  present  time  that 
Reconstruction  should  offer  itself  to  so  many,  who  will 
be  intimately  concerned  in  it,  as  merely  the  business 
of  finding  the  best  way  possible  out  of  an  evil  situation. 
It  is  true  that  none  save  a  few  unimportant  reaction- 
aries think  that  we  have  on!y  to  pick  up  again  as  well  as  we 
can  the  threads  that  were  snapped  off  on  the  first  days  of 
war.  We  could  not  do  this  if  we  would.  The  broken 
ends  are  lost,  continuity  in  so  many  things  has  been  for  ever 
interrupted ;  and,  whatever  our  ideals,  all  of  us  but  the 
blind  realise  that  a  new  beginning  must  be  made.  But  for 
too  many  who  hold  this  broader  and  more  hopeful  view, 
who  are  prepared  to  press  with  all  their  energy  for  better 
and  more  logical  methods,  the  war's  sole  value  for  the  social 
future  of  mankind  seems  to  be  that  it  has  rendered  a  drastic 
scheme  of  Reconstruction  necessary.  They  tend  to  take  too 
little  into  account  the  possibility  that  the  war  may  have 
introduced  into  our  social  life  new  and  useful  factors  which 
did  not  previously  exist  ;  and  this  attitude  of  mind  is  certain 
to  produce  constructive  schemes  which  will  waste  some  of 
the  available  assets.  On  the  material  side  war  has  been 
conspicuously  wasteful,  destroying  commodities  wholesale 
and  preventing  the  proper  upkeep  of  the  machinery  of  civil 
life  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  mere  necessity  of  providing 
sufficient  warlike  commodities  to  be  destroyed  has  produced 
thorough  overhauling  of  our  entire  industrial  system,  and 
has  left  us,  in  some  directions  at  least,  better  supplied  both 
with  organisation  and  plant  than  we  were  before.  Similarly 
military  service  is  believed,  with  good  reason,  to  have  been 
wasteful  of  some  of  the  best  qualities  which  our  population 
possessed  as  civilians.  But  it  remains  to  inquire  whether 
these  qualities  have  not  been  to  a  certain  extent  replaced 
by  others— the  direct  results  of  military  service — which  will 
enable  us  to  enter  into  forms  of  organisation  and  embark 
upon  enterprises  which  were  not  possible  to  us  before. 

This  somewhat  lengthy  introduction  will  perhaps  serve  to 
explain  an  enthusiastic  reception  of  The  Soldier  Colonisti, 
by  Captain  Warman  (Chatto  &  Windus,  5s.  net)  which,  in 
an  important  connection,  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  an 
attitude  towards  Reconstruction  more  likely  to  induce  success 
than  that  of  most  of  the  theorists.  This  little  volume  em- 
braces in  a  wide  survey  two  problems — first,  that  of  settling 
again  in  civil  life  the  soldiers  who  will  be  at  a  loose  end  on 
demobilisation,  and  who  will  prefer  to  seek  occupation  else- 
where than  in  England,  and,  second,  the  perennial  problem 
of  diffusing  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  through 
its  suitable  territories  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  best 
lines  of  development  for  the  whole.  "Captain  Warman  is 
intensely  desirous,"  says  Lord  Selljorne  in  his  introduction, 
"that  the  soldier  colonist  should  make  good  as  a  settler, 
and  that  he  should  do  so  within  the  British  Empire,  and  not 
in  a  foreign  land.  It  is  a  splendid  desire,  and  this  book  is 
his  first  contribution  towards  its  fulfilment.  If  he  is  spared 
to  his  country  through  the  perils  of  war,  I  shall  be  greatly 
surprised  if  it  is  also  his  last."  It  might  be  observed  that 
the  perils  of  peace — -miniiterial  obtuseness  and  departmental 
obstinacy — may  conceivably  be  found  not  less  inimical  to 
Captain  Warman's  usefulness  than  those  of  war. 

His  inquiry  and  his  proposals  are  alike  solidly  founded 
on  a  basis  of  historical  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are 
contained  in  two  chapters  written  for  this  book  by  Mr.  Collin 
Brooks,  who  emphasises  the  often  recurring  truth  that 
unsystematic  colonisation  is  doomed  to  failure,  and  that  only 
emigration  in- complete  self-contained  communities  has  the 
best  chance  of  success.  Captain  Warman  seizes  this  verdict 
of  history  as  a  groundwork  on  which  to  build,  with  his  dis- 
covery of  a  new  social  asset  created  by  the  war,  an  edifice 
of  considerable  importance.  He  admits  that  the  drafting 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  young  male  population  into  the 
army  will  have  had  a  tendency  to  infect  it  with  certain  fail- 
ings for  which  military  service  is  peculiarly  responsible. 
He  sees  that  the  ex-soidier  is  liable  more  than  other  men 
to  the  faults  of  insufficient  foresight  and  want  of  responsi- 
bility and  stability,  the  first  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  soldier's 
food,  clothing,  firing  and  shelter  are  not  dependent  on  his 
own  efforts,  the  second  by  the  fact  that  he  is  unsettled  by  the 
removal  of  the  discipline  which  has  so  closely  governed  his 
life.  These  are  social  results  which  will  vary  from  case  to 
case,  but  which  will  be  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
millions  set  free  on  demobilisation,  as  can  be  testified  by  any 
platoon-commander  who  ever  paused  to  consider  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  flock,  and  learnt  to  guard  against  the 

•  The  SoUitr  Colonisls  (Chatta&  Windns,  js.  net.) 


ill  effects  of  the  soldier's  singular  helplessness.  Captain 
Warman  not  only  admits  these  things,  but  also  points  out 
how  serious  a  handicap  they  will  be  on  the  emigrant  who 
seeks  to  open  up  new  country.  "A  cynical  statement  not 
infrequently  heard  in  the  Dominion,"  Captain  Warman  says, 
"is  that  the  Government  bets  j-ou  160  acres  of  land  against 
ten  dollars  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  live  on  your  area 
for  three  years,  six  months  in  each  year,  and  the  Govern- 
ment generally  wins."  In  this  wager,  the  defects  of  character 
induced  by  military  service  make  the  odds  even  heavier 
against  the  e.v-soldier  than  against  the  civilian.  But  Cap- 
tain Warman,  who  believes  that  even  the  civilian  stands  a 
poor  chance  of  winning  the  bet  unless  he  is  organised  in  com- 
munities, discovers  a  special  virtue  created  by  military  life 
which  far  outweighs  the  defects,  and  which  is  of  immense 
value  for  this  special  purpose.  "Military  life,"  he  says, 
"does  to  a  quite  serious  extent  deprive  the  soldier  of. both 
foresight  and  stability,  but  it  gives  him  in  their  place  that 
esprit  de  corps  which  is  the  essential  ingredient  of  military 
excellence,  and  which  is  not  acquired  to  anything  like  the 
same  degree  in  the  occupations  of  peace."  He  therefore 
suggests  that  the  soldiers  desirous  of  emigrating  should  be 
divided  into  such  groups  as  will  best  preserve  their  esprit 
de  corps,  and  that  each  group  shall  emigrate  as  a  self-contained 
community  to  that  part  of  the  overseas  dominions  which  its 
members  prefer. 

Means  of  Subsistence 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  in  detail  all  the  ramifications 
of  this  exceedingly  fertile  idea.     Captain  Warman  has  not  been 
content  to  throw  it  into  the  world  undeveloped,   but   has 
considered  it  carefully  in  all  its  aspects,  and  has  summarised 
the   information   which   the  reader  requires   for  testing   its 
possibihties.     He    estimates    that    the    number    of    soldiers 
requiring  facilities  for  emigration  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  war  will  not  exceed  100,000  ;   and  he  shows  that  the 
offers  already  made  by  the  Dominions  are  capable  of  satis- 
fying this  number.     He  also  devises  an  ingenious  plan  by 
which  the  difficulties  of  the  initial  years  are  tp  be  overcome. 
No  organised  colonisation,  he  argues,  can  hope  to  be  success- 
ful without  Government  assistance  ;   but,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  assistance  should  not  take  the  form  of  free  land,  which, 
besides  being  insufficient,  has  certain  definitely  deleterious 
effects.     He  proposes  therefore  that  each  community  should 
be  supplied  with  pay  and  rations  on  the  military  scale  during 
the  early,  unproductive  years  of  the  scheme.     As,  however, 
the  sum  thus  received  by  each  member  of  the  community 
in  money  and  kind  would 'be  less  than  that  which  he  would 
receive  were  he  to  take  employment  under  a  master  in  the 
more  settled  part  of  the  country,  a  surplus  should  be  credited 
to  him  in  the  books  of  the  enterprise,  which  surplus  might 
eventually  be  applied^o  paying  off  the  charges  on  his  land. 
The   further  details  in  Captain   Warman's  scheme,   among 
which  must  be  mentioned  the  lessons  he  has  drawn  from 
the   history   of    Irish   co-operation,    cannot   be   summarised 
here,  but  are  worthy  of  close  attention.     One  further  aspect 
of  the  question  however  cannot  be  omitted.     Captain  War- 
man  points  out  with,  truth  that,  for  settlement  to  be  stable 
and  permanent,  it  must  be  carried  out  by  families,  not  by 
individuals.     This    brings,  into    prominence   the   undeniable 
fact  of  the  importance  of  considering  the  wives  of  the  pros- 
pective settlers,   who  must  be  attracted  and  assured  that 
conditions  will  be  congenial  to  them.     No  scheme,  Captain 
Warman  claims,  could  better  secure  this  than  that  of  his 
self-contained  communities  ;    and  the  desirability  of  enlist- 
ing the  active  co-operation  of  women  in  the  development 
of  the  enterprise  grows  the  more  closely  it  is  considered. 

Captain  Warman's  book  is  a  very  brief  and  unpretentious 
attemprt  to  solve  an  enormous  problem  ;  but,^  though  it  is 
short,  it  is  packed  close  with  information  and  with  fruitful 
and  brilliant  theorising.  Much  of  the  matter  in  it,  as  Lord 
Selborne  observes,  is  also  applicable  to  land  settlement  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  problem  of 
reconstruction  involving  the  handling  of  bodies  of  ex-soldiers 
on  which  light  will  not  be  thrown  by  a  consideration  of  its 
main  thesis.  But  Captain  Warman  has  given  his  best  powers 
of  thought  to  the  particular  problem  of  colonisation.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  his  inquiries 
and  to  elaborate  the  details  of  his  scheme.  It  is  still  more 
to  be  hoped  that  not  only  his  scheme  but  also  his  own  origin- 
ality and  brilliance  will  be  made  use  of  officially  in  the  near 
future. 
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Life  and  Letters  ^  J.  C  Squire 


Words  and  the  War 

SIR  EDWARD  COOK'S  Literary  Recreations 
(Macmillan,  ys.  6d.  net)  is  one  of  the  fullest  and 
most  variegated  books  about  books  published  since 
the  war.  Sir  Edward's  subjects  are  varied.  He 
writes  about  biography,  Ruskin's  style,  indexing, 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  "Literature  and  Modern  Formation," 
.  "The  Second  Thoughts  of  Poets"  (a  chapter  of  extraordinary 
interest).  Turner's  (J.  R.  W.)  verse,  and  superlatives.  But 
his  range  of  quotation  and  illustration,  which  seems  to  cover 
all  occidental  writings  from  Homer  to  yesterday's  news- 
paper, gives  it  a  double  and  delightful  variety.  His  own 
arguments  and  observations  are  invariable,  sensible,  and  often 
acute  ;  but  whatever  they  are  and  to  whatever  they  may 
relate,  he  always  seems  able  to  fortify  them  with  six  excellent 
authorities.  Either  he  has  a  prodigious  memory  or  he 
indexes  his  note-books  in  some  peculiarly  efficient  way. 
His  book  is  as  easy  to  read  as  a  serious  book  could  be.  He 
has  one  topical  subject ;  and  to  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
devote  my  sole  attention.  This  is  "Words  and  the  War," 
and  relates  to  the  new  words  or  new  uses  of  words  which 
have  come  into  existence  since  1914.  The  phenomenon  is 
not  a  new  one.  The  Crusaders  brought  home  words,  and  we 
all  remember  the  words  that  we  acquired  during  the  South 
African  War.  I  do  not  recall  Hhat  we  invented  many  new 
ones  ourselves,  but  we  took  a  good  many  from  the  Dutch  : 
commander,  trek,  steilenbosched,  outspan,  kopje,  laager,  etc., 
and  the  first  two  of  these,  at  least,  seem  to  have  passed 
permanently  into  the  language.  A  much  larger  war,  fought 
under  new  conditions  a'nd  with  new  methods,  and  employing, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  has 

been  much  more  fruitful. 

****** 

Our  acquisitions  make  a  remarkable  mixture.  How  many 
of  them  will  last  is  another  matter  ;  except  for  the  aerial 
words,  most  of  them  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  belligerent 
atmosphere,  and  the  need  for  using  them  will  die  with  the 
war.  Conscientious  objection  (Sir  Edward  points  out,  by 
the  way,  that  Parliament  has  left  the  job  of  defining  it  to  the 
dictionary  makers)  may'  survive,  but  unless  cpnscription 
persists  it  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  chaste  word  "Conchy" 
will  die.  "Cuthbert"  is  a  word  fgr  war-use  only;  '<mj  is 
"funk-hole";  so  is  "defeatist"  (taken  from  the  French 
eighteen  months  ago,  when  defeatism  began  to  raise  its 
head);  and  "Blighty,"  when  the  men  have  come  home, 
will  probably  once  more  be  relegated  to  its  old  proprietors, 
the  sofdiers  stationed  in  India.     "Tank"  will  survive  as  long 

•    as  the  vehicle  which  bears  the  name  ;   but  we  are  not  likely 
to  hear  much  more  about  "over-the-top,"  "Dora"  (thank 

•  God),  and  "pill-box."  "Gassed"  may  be  retained  for 
occasional  civilian  use,  for  cases  of  stifling  by  fumes  ;  and  we 
may  find  employment  now  and  then  for  "dug-out"  in  both 
senses.  "  Dug-out "  as  meaning  a  refuge  in  the  earth  is  at 
least  a  generation  old  ;  but  as  meaning  a  metaphorically 
excavated  veteran  it  seems  to  have  come  into  existence  in 
1914.  "Archies"  will  presumably  disappear.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  of  terms  ;  Sir  Edward  Cook's  hazard  is 
tfiat  it  derives  from  the  song-refrain  "  Archibald— Certainly 
Not,"  the  justification  being  that  in  their  early  days  the 

'    anti-aircraft  guns  never  hit  anything. 

****** 

We  owe  very  little  to  the  enemy.  "Old  Contemptibles " 
as  a  nickname  for  the  Mons  army  will  probably  be  retained 
in  the  history  books,  but  it  cannot  have  a  new  application. 
"Strafe"  and  "Strafing"  have  been  found  amusing  and 
convenient,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  survive. 
Other  words  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  in  the  last  four 
years  include  "Bolshevik"  (which  \ve  are  not  likely  to  forget 
for  some  little  time),  "comb-out,"  "heavies"  (applied  to 
guns),  and  "  dud."  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  that  "  comb- 
out"  probably  started  in  the  Evening  News,  which  also 
invented  "Cuthbert."  It  was  a  disgusting  term  to  invent, 
^but  undoubtedly  vivid.  "Dud"  should,  I  imagine,  stay; 
there  is  no  other  word  quite  like  it,  and  it  is  full  of  flavour. 
Sir  Edward  Cook  notes  that  we  have  obtained  no  new  words 
on  the  model  of  "shrapnel"  and  "maxim"  ;  the  Lewis  gun 
and  the  inventions  of  Messrs.  Mills  &  Stokes  continue  to 
be  describe  their  full  names,  whereas  most  people  are 

unaware   that   the   gifted   General    Shrapnel    ever   existed. 
Like  Captain  Boycott,  he  enjoys  an  immortality  in  disguise. 


There  are  a  certain  number  of  terms  that  Sir  Edward  has 
failed  to  note.  He  gives  a  number  of  the  terms — which 
were  bound  to  come  into  being  to  describe  new  phases  of 
human  experience — employed  by  airmen.  But  he  misses  the 
elegant  "contour-chasing,"  which  appears  to  be  getting 
popular,  and  he  does  not  mention  "nose-dive" — though  I 
may  be  wrong  in  supposing  this  to  have  been  invented  since 
the  war.  "Boche"  and  "Hun"  he,  of  course,  mentions. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  (q.v.,  the  song  "  I  Want  to  go 
Home")  "Alleyman"  contested  it  with  these;  and  recently 
"  Jerry  "  has  been  as  popular  among  soldiers  as  either.  When 
did  "jerry"  start?  What  was  its  origin?  Why  (if  a  Christian 
name  was  wanted)  did  it  cut  out  "Fritz,"  once  so  commonly 
used  ?  Of  the  names  of  particular  missiles  and  their  noises 
(none  of  which,  unless  war  becomes  perennial,  is  likely  to  be 
permanently  embodied  in  the  language)  he  mentions  "  Jack 
Johnson,"  "whizz-bang,"  "pip-squeak,"  and  others,  but 
omits  to  notice  that  very  significant  word  "crump."  On 
"camouflage"  he  naturally  spreads  himself,  with  a  history 
of  its  derivation,  though  he  leaves  it  uncertain  whether,  in 
its  present  sense,  it  was  used  before  the  war  in  France.  This 
word  will  stay  with  us ;  we  have,  extraordinarilj',  lacked 
hitherto  a  comprehensive  term  for  every  sort  of  deceptive 
screen,  from  verbal  bluff  to  a  large  beard.  Of  other  words 
from  the  French,  am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  word 
"barrage"  is  a  war  importation  and  that  before  the  war 
curtain-fire  satisfied  everybody  ?  "Sector,"  in  the  sense  of  a 
section  of  a  line,  is,  I  think,  a  French  loan  during  the  war ; 
and  if  all  the  horrible  jargon  in  our  dispatches  about  "certain 
of  our  advanced  elements  occupied  certain  elements,  etc.," 
does  not  come  from  French,  I  do  not  know  where  it  does 
come  from.  However,  the  most  notable  of  the  words  over- 
looked by  Sir  Edward  Cook  is  none  of  these,  but  a  word  as 
good  as  any  that  the  war  has  given  us,  and  destined,  I  con- 
ceive, always  to  be  useful — at  any  rate,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
live  in  a  world  where  no  application  for  it  could  be  found. 
I  refer  to  the  word  "cushy."  Comfortable,  snug,  luxurious  : 
a  job,  or  a  place,  or  a  billet  where  a  man  need  not  hurry  and 
can  do  himself  well :  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  the  hand  of 
the  Lotus-Eaters,  where  it  is  always  afternoon  :  something 
as  soft  as  a  cushion.  What  an  admirable  coinage  ;  how 
compact  and  recognisable  a  word!  "Wangle,"  1  imagine, 
may  be  pre-war  ;  if  so,  when  did  it  originate  ?  It  bears  all 
the  marks  of  modernity-  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  perspired 
freely  had  he  heard  a  man  say,  as  I  heard  one  say  a  few  weeks 
ago,  "I  am  going  to  wangle  leave  to  fight  a  hopeless  seat." 
Another  word  Sir  Edward  does  not  mention  is  "  supernational," 
which  has  been  freely  used  in  connection  with  League  of 
Nations  propaganda,  and  not  infrequently  distorted  by 
printers  into  "supernatural,"  sometimes  with  most  unfor- 
tunate results. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

In  one  plafe  Sir  Edward  Cook  makes  a  notable  error. 
"I  omitted,"  he  says, 

to  make  note  of  the  first  appearance  of  profiteering  ;  but 
•by  the  time  it  had  caught  on,  the  Spectator  was  to  the  fore 
with  one  of  its  earnest  articles,  to  point  out,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  the  wickedness  of  politicians  in  using  words 
without  stopping  to  consider  precisely  what  they  mean. 
(June  i6th,  igiy.)  The  Prime  Minister  took  up  the  chal- 
'lenge  in  a  speech  on  which  the  Times  gave  the  heading, 
"Mr.  Llovd  George  on  Profiteering."  Here  is  the  passage 
which  will  be  the  locus  classicus  for  definition  of  the  new 
word. 

He  proceeds  to  quote  from  a  speech  of  July,  1917.  But  if 
the  lexicographers  take  that  speech  as  the  locus  classicus 
and  1917  as  the  year  when  profiteering  began  to  be  called 
a  spade,  so  to  speak,  they  will  be  very  behind  the  times. 
This  word  did  not  come  into  existence  in  1917,  or  in  1916, 
or  in  1915,  or  in  1914.  It  is  not  a  war-word  at  all,  though 
its  use  has  become,  and  with  reason,  much  more  general 
during  the  war.  I  incline  to  think  that  it  was  coined  by  the 
editor  of  the  New  Age;  certainly,  long  before  the  war 
it  was  in  common  use  in  the  Labour  Press.  .  As  for  the 
structure  of  the  word.  Sir  Edward  says  that  "the  suffix  eer 
emphasises  the  sneer."  "Some  worils  ending  in  eer  are, 
it  is  true,  void  of  offence,  but  in  many  there  is  always  a 
contemptuous  implication."  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything 
in  this.  It  is  true  that  nobody  likes  being  called  a  sonneteer, 
but  volunteer  is  all  right,  and  he  would  be  a  sensitive  man 
who  should  resent  being  called  an  engineer. 
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IT  was  an  excellent  idea  of  Mr.  Bernard  P'agan's  to 
produce  Twelfth  Night  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  its  success  will  induce  him  to  give  us 
some  more  Shakespeare — The  Tempest,  for  instance, 
which  lias  not  been  played  in  a  West  End  theatre  for 
years.  Twelfth  Night  is  much  the  best  and  most  amusing 
play  in  London,  and  Mr.  Pagan's  production  will  probably 
be  a  revelation  to  many  people  accustomed  to  the  dull  dis- 
tortions of  Shakespeare  which  the  late  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
used  to  put  on  at  Her  Majesty's,  and  which  were  enough  to 
make  a  critic  headline  his  notices  of  the  plavs  with  :  BILL— 
THE  EXPLODED  MYTH.  The  essence  of  Shakespeare  is 
only  to  be  got  on  the  stage  through  the  acting  ;  the  scenery 
needs  to  be  as  simple  as  possible — simple,  but  not  ugly  or 
incongruous,  especially  for  the  comedies  which  betray  such 
a  sensitiveness  to  physical  beauty,  beauty  of  nature,  of 
clothes,  of.  voice,  and  of  person  ;  that  the  setting,  though 
unobtrusive,  must  be  delightful  to  the  eye  and  have  a  proper 
harmony.  The  setting,  by  Mr.  Victor  Machin,  in  Mr. 
Pagan's  production,  fulfils  this  condition  and  is  its  first 
satisfactory  feature.  The  next  important  thing  is  to  keep 
Shakespeare's  balance.  In  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  Twelfth  Night 
it  was  a  case  of  first  there  is  Malvolio,  and  then  there  is 
nothing,  and  again  nothing  ;  next  there  is  Malvolio,  and 
after  that  there  is  nothing  and  nothing  ;  then,  but  a  long 
way  off,  there  is  Sir  Toby,  and  again  there  is  nothing  and 
nothing.  Finally,  but  so  far  away  that  he  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, there  is  the  Clown,  and  after  him  there  is  nothing 
at  all.  To  pull  Shakespeare's  structure  out  of  shape  in  the 
pretended  search  for  new  readings  is  to  spoil  it,  for  the  various 
elements  are  so  skilfully  combined  that  they  lose  half  their 
virtue  if  taken  out  of  their  proper  place  in  the  picture.  Mr. 
Pagan  has  not  made  this  mistake,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
consummate  ease  with  which  Shakespeare  handles  his  material 
;md  plays  upon  all  our  senses  in  turn  so  that  no  one  is  ever 
surfeited,  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  we  are  kept  at  one 
constant  pitch  of  delight  from  the  first  word  to  the  last. 
Twelfth  Night  is  the  quintessence  of  romantic  beauty,  and 
there  must  be  passion  in  the  actors  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  words,  which  they  must  utter  lovingly  as  if  they 
were  musicians  playing  beautiful  viols.  Did  ever  a  play 
begin  more  beautifully  than  this  : 

Duke  :  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die.- — • 
That  strain  again — it  had  a  dying  fall  : 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets.  .  .  . 

Then  the  very  next  scene,  a  sea-coast,  begins : 

Viola  (shipwrecked)  :    What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 
Captain  :  This  is  Illyria,  lady.  w 

VioLa  :  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria  ? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 

I  would  go  twenty  miles  any  night  to  hear  those  four  lines 
spoken  as  they  ought  to  be  spoken  ;  and  I  was  grateful  that 
Miss  Zeah  Bateman,  who  played  Viola,  was  worthy  of  lier 
part,  alive  to  the  exquisite  cadences  of  the  verse,  and  using 
her  beautiful  voice  and  grace  with  a  happy  spontaneitj'. 
A  poor  Viola  will  absolutely  ruin  the  play  which  depends  on 
Viola — and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  on  Olivia — for  its  beaut}',  as 
it  depends  on  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  for  its  humour,  and 
on  Malvolio  for  its  character.  Miss  Bateman  was  the  best 
Viola  I  have  ever  seen,  and  anyone  who  wants  to  know  how 
Shakespeare's  comedies  ought  to  be  played  should  see  Miss 
Bateman  as  Viola.  There  are  people  who  say  that  Malvolio 
is  the  most  important  part  in  the  play.  I  thoroughly  dis- 
agree. Malvolio  is  a  comparatively  easy  part,  wonderful 
creation  though  he  is  ;  provided  he  is  not  allowed  to  become 
grotesque,  you  can  hardly  spoil  his  effect.  I  have  seen  two 
performances  of  Twelfth  Night  this  week — one  at  the  Court 
and  the  other  at  the  "  Old  Vic." — and  in  each  case  the  Malvolio 
was  well  done.  There  was  -more  dignity  in  Mr.  Waring's 
at  the  Court,  but  more  gusto  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  at  the  "Old 
Vic."  No,  there  is  not  much  danger  with  Malvolio,  as  long 
as  he  is  not  caricatured  ;  but  the  part  which  does  demand 
great  delicacy  and  skill,  and  which  can  make  or  mar  the 
play  equally  with  Viola,  is  the  Clown's.  It  is  the  one  serious 
defect  of  Mr.  Pagan's  production  that  Mr.  Edgar  Stevens  is 
thoroughly  bad  as  the  Clown.     Pive  minutes  of  example  is 


worth  a  page  of  argument,  and  I  recommend  anyone  who 
wants  to  spend  two  enjoyable  evenings  to  see  Twelfth  Night 
at  the  Court  and  at  the  "Old  Vic,"  and  see  the  truth  of  this 
himself.  The  Clown  at  the  "Old  Vic,"  Mr.  Gordon  Douglas, 
is  Shakespeare's  clown,  but  Mr.  Edgar  Stevens  at  the  Court 
is  never  anyone  but  himself.  He  has  the  only  really  damning 
defect  in  an  actor,  and  that  is  that  he  cannot  act.  The  actor 
must  have  sympathy,  he  must  act  intuitively  from  his  heart 
(or  his  stomach),  but,  at  any  cost,  not  solely  from  his  head. 
Mr.  Stevens  gesticulates  and  prances  about  in  a  frantic 
endeavour  to  touch  us  ;  and,  like  all  bad  actors,  he  over- 
gesticulates  and  over-prances,  and  has  no  repose  and  no 
feeling  ;  and  when  he  sings  he  mouths  and  plays  the  same 
tricks  with  his  words  as  he  did  with  his  legs  and  his  features, 
and  not  only  leaves  us  cold,  but  even  irritates  us.  I  dwell  on 
this  because  the  part  of  the  Clown  badly  cast  ruins  the  whole 
play,  and  the  uninitiated  who  see  Twelfth  Night  at  the  Court 
for  the  first  time  could  never  dream  what  an  enormous  differ- 
ence it  would  make  if  the  Clown  were  equal  to  the  Viola. 
But  Mr.  Pagan's  box-office  receipts  would  show  the  difference  ; 
and  besides  Mr.  Stevens'  Clown  makes  Shakespeare  out  a 
fool,  it  is  in  the  wrong  key  altogether.  The  clown  who  has 
to  sing  those  beautiful  songs  is  not  a  hard,  brainless  ninny, 
but  a  queer,  lovable  fellow.  At  the  "Old  Vic,"  the  songs 
touch  the  whole  house  to  a  profound  silence,  but  at  the  Court 
they  have  no  effect  whatever.  It  is  heart-breaking;  to  think 
of  those  lovely  things  : 

O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
and 

Come  away,  come  away,   death 

being  absolutely  spoilt. 

Mr.  Miles  Malleson,  as  Sir  Andrew,  was  extraordinarily 
funny  and  lifelike,  while  Mr.  Horace  Sequeira,  the 
Sir  Andrew  at  the  "Old  Vic."  production,  who  was 
very  good,  made  more  of  a  caricature  of  the  part  ;  there, 
however,  the  business  of  the  fighting  was  better  managed. 
Twelfth  Night,  I  repeat,  is  far  the  best  and  most  amusing 
show  in  London — revues  and  music-halls  and  George  Robey 
included — and  I  advise  everybody  to  go  and  see  it. 

There  is  one  bad  habit,  so  common  as  to  be  shared  by  nine 
out  of  every  ten  Shakespearean  productions,  which  it  is 
necessary  always  to  protest  against,  and  that  is  the  abominable 
practice  of  cutting  up  the  verse  so  that  it  becomes  almost 
indistinguishable  from  prose.  Whether  it  is  the  desire  of 
actors  and  producers  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  to  audiences 
that  Shakespeare's  verse  has  as  plain  a  meaning  as  Mr. 
Bottomley's  prose,  or  whether  it  is  merely  sheer  fright  of 
verse  as  something  beyond  popular  appreciation  that  causes 
them  to  so  accentuate  the  grammatical  structure  as  to  destroy  ■ 
the  rhythm,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is,  in  either  case,  absurd. 
As  an  example,  take  those  famous  lines  in  Twelfth  Night : 

But  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
SmiUng  at  grief. 

These  are  always  spoken  from  the  stage  in  this  fashion  : 

But  sat— COMMA — like  Patience  on  a  monument — COMMA 
— smiUng — COMMA — at  grief. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  Shakespeare's 
verse  is  unknown  to  most  theatre  audiences. 

It  is  rumoured  that  there  is  going  to  be  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  restrict  the  freedom  of 
the  stage  by  making  it  a  condition  of  the  licences  issued 
that  the  theatres  are  not  to  permit  any  private  performances 
of  any  play  which  has  not  been  officialh'  sanctioned.  This 
is  a  thoroughly  outrageous  attempt  on  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  citizen.  There  is  a  case  for  the  censorship  of 
plays  publicly  produced,  such  as  we  have  at  present,  though 
that  censorship  has  constantly  made  itself  ridiculous  by 
banning  the  wrong  things  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  allowing 
D.O.R.A.  to  say  that  a  group  of  private  persons  may  not 
get  up  private  performances  of  new  plays  if  the  Censor  dis- 
approves of  the  play  because  it  contains  a  nasty  woman 
who  resembles  his  wile,  or  an  attractive  politician  who  belongs 
to  the  party  he  happens  at  the  moment  to  detest,  it  is  time 
to  give  a  gentle  reminder  that  we  are  Englishmen^ — not 
Prussians.  The  idea  is  so  preposterous  that  by  the  time 
this  is  in  print  it  may  be  definitely  scotched  If  not,  the 
next  step^will  be  an  inspector  coming  to  approve  of  the 
pictures  on  our  walls. 
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MILITARY  KIT  BAGS 

WONDERFULLY    roomy  and   convenient,    almost    everlasting  in 
wear,  strong  and  secure,  no  frame  to  break,  nothing  to  give  way. 
Thi»  bag  i»  a   MAN'S  bag — a  bag  to  depend  on. 


HarrodB   own  make.      In  brown  waterproof  mail  canvas,  stiffened  leather 

base.   6    in.    leather   round    sides,    opening    wide.     Strongly 

hand'sewn,    fitted    with    lever    padlock.     Sizes — 18   in.  long. 

18  in.  deep.  10}  in.  wide 

20  in.  long.  19  in.  deep.  1 1   in.  wide  •  •  -  •  •  •  .•  90/- 

24  in.  long.  25  in.  deep,  12  in.  wide--  ••  ..  ..  107/6 


Tcnea  leainer 

SO/- 


BURBERRY 


Illustrated 
Naval  or 
Military 
Catalogue       'v 
Post  Free       > 


HARRODS  LTD 


Managing 


'S^r^'r  LONDON  SWl 


Service    Dress    for 
American    Officers 

is  obtainable  complete  in  every 
detail,  and  made  in  Burberry- 
proofed  cloths  of  the  finest  quality 
in  texture,  and  unrivalled  for 
resistance  to  wear  and  weather. 

Burberry  Cloths  afe  self-ventilat- 
ing, and  derive  their  weatherproof 
tfficiericy  from  sjiecial  systems 
of  ^weaving  and  proolirg,  \j'hich 
obviate  the  use  of  rubbjr,  ciled- 
silk,  or  other  aii-tiglit  iigtut. 

Burberry  models  are  made  by 
experts  with  practical  knowledge* 
of  war  and  of  the  dress  regula-. 
tions  of  the  Allied  Navies  ard 
Armies.  ■ 

Officers'  Complete 
Kits  in  2  to  4  Days 
or  Heady  to  put  or». 


The  Naval  Ticlnckcn. 
A  workmanlike  and  protecti.e 
safeguard. 


During  the  War  Burberrys  Clean 
and  lie-proof  Officers'  Service 
Burberry  Wealherproofs  FREIi 
OF  CHARGE. 


htars 

Jhis 

label 


BURBERRVS  Haymarket  LONDON  '-^ 

8  and   10  Boul.  Malesherbes   Paris ;    and   Provincial     Agents 


The  Finest  Leaf  grown 

Fine  Havana  leaves  made  into  cigars  with 
Deli  Maatschappij  Wrappers  in  England  are 
better  than  inferior  crops  manufactured  in 
Havana — it's  the  leaf  that  counts. 

Villa -Vana  Cigars  are  made  by  expert  British 
labour  from  the  very  finest  Havana  leaf  grown, 
and  the  difference  between  duty  on  raw  leaf 
and  that  on  cigars  enables  us  to  offer  them  to 
you  on  highly  advantageous  terms. 

X) ilia  A) ana 

"Portuna"  size  (illustrated)  42/- per  100 
"Sublime"  size  (larger)  -     -   55/-  per  100 

These  exquisite  cigars  are  supplied  in  mini- 
mum quantities  of  50,-  with  a  maximum  to 
each  buyer  of  250,  direct  from  the  factors 
by  post. 

Send  cheque  or  banker's  reference  with  first 
order  to 

ALFRED  PREEDY  4  SONS,  Ltd.,  Dudley. 


SHORTAGE 
or  GOLD. 


1851. 


Watchmakers. 

SMITHS' 
ALLIES 

and 

Medical   Watches. 

'  *  UNBREA  KA  RLE' '  FRON  T 

No  more  Watch  Glasses  ! 
No  more  Watch  Glass 
Protectors 
It  is  impossible 
to  treak  the 
Iront ! 


Smiths' 
Electric  Reading 

Lamp    (or  the  Belt 

Recotfnized    by    Officcre  as  th« 
BEST  LAKP. 

It'ritt  /or   TtSlimoHimls. 


STERLING 
"SCREW  IN 

Dust  and  I).»nip  Proof  f'ase, 
I^vci  Mov«-fiiant.  Luminous 
Dial,  Pigskin  Strap,  .Silver 
Bucld..  £4  4..  &  £5  Ss- 
Wiih  hinged  case.        £  3   3  , 


By  Appointment  t«»  H.M.  the 
lat€  King  F<lwarf1  VII. 

Watch  and  Chronometer 
Makers  to  the    AHmiralty. 

Holder*  of  5  Royal   Warrants. 


Purther  particul; 


apulication. 
Inland  Postage.  6a.  extra. 


STERLING  SILVER 
"SCRFW-IN-  CA.'E 
MEDICAL    WATCH. 

Luminous  Figures  and  hands 
reifisterinK  <;th  of 
seconds  Invaluable 
for  Hospital  Wnrlt. 
ShIIHS'  High-iirade 
Lever  Movemem, 
(*uarantee4  Tim*'- 
keeper, 

£6  15s. 

— ♦  — 

I  inches.     Pric«  Comptete     OC  / 

ilbinlid)       ....     ^O/- 

h.  E«tf«  bulbt    -     1  /e  each. 


Foreign,  i/-  e»tfa. 


S.  SMITH  &  SON,  Ltd. 

6  Grand   Hotel  Buildings,   Trafalgar    Square,   W.C. 


And  68  Piccadilly,  W. 
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Recent  Novels 

IT  is  a  platitude  of  criticism  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  depict  credibly  a  genius  as  the  hero  of  a  novel. 
Even  a  genius  cannot  do  it,  as  a  rule.     But  Aliss  Romer 
Wilson  has  undoubtedly  achieved  the  remarkable  feat 
in  Martin  Schiiler  (Methuen,  7s.  net).     Some  objections 
have  been  raised,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the 
novel  is  placed  in  Gennany  and  that  all  the  characters  are 
Germans.     This  may  have  been  because  the  author  thought 
that  it  would  be  hard  enough  to  make  her  readers  believe  in 
a  musical  genius  anyway,  and  that  to  ask  them  to  believe  in 
an    English  musical  genius  was  asking  for  the  impossible. 
Whitever  the  reason,  the  genius,  his  works,  his  life,  and  his 
surrnmdings  are  all  almost  perfectly  done.     The  novel  is 
short— perhaps    a    little    too    short.     Martin    Schiiler    dies 
^  suddenly  in  his  bo.x  at  .the  opera  house  at  the  end  of  the 
"     •'■formance  of  his  last  and  greatest  work  ;    and  the  end  of 
the  V  ^°°^  might  have  been  better  if  this  somewhat  dramatic 
■clim'HL     "^^^  ^'^^^  avoided.     But,  apart  from  this,  the  con- 
structiott     ^"*^  proportions  of  the  book  are  admirable.     We 
see  MartJn     ^'^'^"'^''  ^*  the  age  of  twenty  dreaming  over  his 
music  and  de  ^'^'"^  '"  sudden  flashes  the  details  of  the  opera 
which  is  to  be    "^'^  masterpiece.     We  see  his  music  gradually 
improving  as  he  (l  """^^  ''^^'"'TTa  T  Y'Z^  '"  't^improve- 

ment-until  hi.  V ''"!hl  ""f  ^?'^-  )^'  '"' .^^  ^V'' 
afTairs.  and  believe  }«     ^^^f.""'  ''"^  '""^'T  from  judgmg  h,m 

^»-  •■'  JV^  1  vft?cf7^»-  ^tion,  and  his  feverish  work  upon 
..sretm'rttoh/*{I^fCc«.«e^  ;„  his  youth.  In  addition  to 
the  opera  which  he  pla«i^'^  .^jeh  he  outgrew  one  by  one 
this,  we  see  the  various  circte  V      ^^j,^  ^^^.^^  ^ 

and  discarded.     All  these  pebp  e         ■     .   ^  who  wrote 

are  real-Steinbach,  who  launct^^  h.  "^  \^^^^^^;^  m  strSses 
his  libretto ;  Lili,  Hella,  and  Sophie,  '"y"'^^  Z  'f  i 
He  is  not  an  altogether  admirable  cham  ^er.  and  the  people 
who  befriend  him  and  whom  he  uses  »  "°*  altogether 
admirable.  But  he  and  they  are,  in  a  qt«e.t  unemphasised 
way  astonishingly  alive.  Some  of  them  apP'v'''^  °"'y  ^^^  ^ 
few  pages.  Some,  like  Hella  von  Rosenthal',  fill  .t'^e  scene 
for  a  while  and  then  disappear  altogether,  as  happens  n?  life. 
But  there  are  no  degrees  in  their  verisimilitude  ;  and  aJl  piSV 
their  part  in  exhibiting  and  defining  the  personality  oi  Martiit 
himself.  And  the  setting,  briefly,  casually  described,  now 
Heidelberg,  now  Leipzig,  Switzerland,  Ber  in,  the  Black 
Forest,  is  exquisitely  done  and  exquisitely  appropriate. 
There  is  a  genius  in  Mr.  Ludovici's  Mansel  Fellowes  (Grant 
Richards,  6s.  net)  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  believe  in  him. 
But,  then,  Mr.  Ludovici  has  written  to  illustrate  a  thesis — a 
thesis  which  I  judge,  not  only  from  this  but  from  Mr. 
Ludovici's  other  works,  to  be  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
Nietzsche.  The  entanglements  of  Latimer  and  the  two 
young  women  to  whom  he  allows  himself  with  reprehensible 
carelessness  simultaneously  to  be  affianced,  together  with  the 
admonitions  of  the  Jewish  physician,  Dr.  Me  hado,  are 
supposed  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  doctrine  which  is  not 
very  clear,  but  which  insists  at  least  on  the  degeneracy  and 
ansemia  of  these  days  and  on  the  nobility  of  yielding  to 
physical  passion.  No  better  proof  of  greatness  of  soul  can 
be  asked  for,  Mr.  Ludovici  thinks,  than  that  one  should  die 
for  love  ;  and  his  heroine  become  tubercular  in  disappoint- 
ment and  suicidal  in  despair.  His  hero  is  a  young  intellectual 
author  who  writ  -s  a  successful  play  unveiling  the  soul  of  a 
.flapper.  He  questions  heaven  and  earth  unafraid ;  but 
under  the  pressure  of  his  amatory  complications  he  feels 
the  need  of  guidance  and  joins  the  Catholic  Church.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Ludovici,  caused  a  sensation,  and  Latimer's 
photograph  appeared  in  the  illustrated  papers  ;  but  I  feel 
that,  even  had  I  seen  the  photographs,  he  would  still  have 
appeared  unreal  to  me,  just  as  unreal  as  the  wisdom  of  his 
mentor,  Dr.  Melhado.  Miss  Romer  Wilson  allows  us  to 
judge  from  indications  that  Martin  Schuler'is  a  genius  ;  and 
she  wisely  withholds  his  music  from  us.  Mr.  Ludovici  tells 
us  outright  that  his  characters  are  wise  and  witty  ;  and 
then  he  puts  speeches  in  their  mouths  that  are  neither.  He 
would  do  better  as  an  imaginative  artist,  perhaps,  if  he 
could  leave  his  doctrine  on  one  side  for  a  little  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  his  doctrine  would  be  more  useful  if  the  imagina- 
tive element  in  it  were  somewhat  reduced. 


Alpha  of  the  Plough 

May  I  begin  by  saying  that  I  do  not  think  "  Alpha  of  the 

Plough"  the  best  essayist  that  ever  lived  ?     I  do  not  think 

him  as  good  as  Charles  Lamb  or  even  as  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas. 

But   though   the  chorus   of  praise   which   his   first   volume 

received  (helped  a  little,  perhaps,  by  his  penetrable  pseu- 

donymity)  elicits  this    apparently  gratuitous  remark,   I  do 

think   him   among  the   most  charming  and  companionable 

writers  of.  the  day  ;    and  his  new  collection  Leaves  in  the 

Wind  (Dent,  5s.  6d.  net)  has  helped  me  to  pass  a  very  pleasant 

hour.     The  subjects  on  which  he  writes  are  such  as  essayists 

always  have  chosen  and,  one  supposes,  always  will  choose 

— "On  Talk  and  Talkers,"   "On  a  Vision  of  Eden,"   "On 

Early  Rising,"  "On  the  Indifference  of  Nature,"  and  so  on. 

But  these  .are  no  more  than  pegs  for  agreeable  discursions. 

Each  of  tliem  is  loosely  enough  devised  to  afford  an  ample 

range  for  rambling  ;    and  Alpha  rambles  or  ambles  with  a 

comfortable  grace  that  is  all  his  own.     This  is  a  book  to  be 

picked  up  when  one  is  at  a  loose  end.     You  can  begin  it  at 

either  end  or  in  the  middle.     You  can  begin   almost   any 

essay  in  the  middle  and  go  backwards  or  forwards  as  the 

fancy  takes  you.     You  will  find  Cheek  by  jowl  things  that 

you  know  very  well  and  things  you  have  never  heard  before. 

And   you   remember   [Alpha  says]   that  whimsical  story 

of  Lamb  cutting  off  the  coat-button  that  Coleridge  held 

him  by  in  the  garden  at  Highgate,  going  for  his  day's  -work 

into  the  City,  returning  in  the  evening,  hearing  Coleridge's 

voice,  looking  over  the  hedge,  and  seeing  the  poet  with  the 

button  between  forefinger  and  thumb  still  talking  into  space. 

You  do  rememoer,  of  course  ;    but  AJpha  is  wise  enough  to 

know  that  his  reader  will  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  tale. 

But  have  you  ever  heard  the  verse,   which   Alpha  quotes 

with  obvious  pleasure,  about  the  great  Mr.  Sholes : 

Whenever  down  Fleet  Street  he  strolls 
The  pohcemen  look  hurriedly  up 

And  say  "There's  the  great  Mr.  Sholes, 
Who  writes  such  delectable  gap." 

It  is  jiew  fo  me,  and  so  is  the  valuable  last  word  ;  but  ootiii 
have  now  become  part  of  my  mental  equipment.  Nor  is  it 
widely  known  that  in  the  time  of  Giordano  Bruno  it  was- 
ordained  at  Oxford  by  tlie  University  statutes  that  "  Bachelors- 
and  Masters  who  did  not  follow  Aristotle  faithfully  were 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  every  point  of  divergence 
and  for  every  fault  committed  against  the  Logic  of  the- 
Organon."  These  are  the  things  you  find  in  "Alpha  of  the' 
Plough";    and  they  are  gently  b^roling. 

Comic   Verse  and    Cookery 

Mr.  C.  L.  Graves  is  an  established  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  Punch  school  of  humorous  verse ;  and,  as  is 
the  way  of  this  school,  having  reached  his  level  of  accomplish- 
ment and  competence,  he  does  not  rashly  experiment  or 
deoart  from  the  ways  in  which  he  has  already  learnt,  to 
please.  His  new  volume,  therefore,  Lands  and  Libels 
(Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  3s.  6d.  net),  is,  so  to  speak,  another 
quart  out  of  the  same  barrel  and  well  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  last.  .It  is  only  natural  that  the  versifier  should  in  these- 
days  be  obsessed  by  the  thought  of  food  and  should  call  a 
section  of  his  book  "Lavs  of  the  Larder."  My  heart  gnes 
out  to  Mr.  Graves  when  he  writes : 

A  i  ocular  burden  rings  in  my  ear 

Of  Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pcftrnd  of  cheese:^ 
It  tells  of  good  cheer  ere  food  was  dear. 
Of  a  time  of  plenty  and  peace  and  ease. 
But  I  find  nothing  in  his  book  quite  so  amusine  as  the  follow- 
ins;  recipe  from  The  Victory  Cookery  Book,  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Peel 
and  Mr.  'wan  Kriens  (Lane,  =;s.  net)  : 

To  Prepare  Dried  Eggs. 
Prepare  according  to  directions  on~the  b^x.  * 

Rut  it  would  be  unfair  to  give  the  impression  that  this  volume 
is  merely  a  humorous  compilation.  It  has  been  carefully 
written  in  order  to  show  how  we  can  make  the  most  of  our 
rations  ;  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  usefulness.  Its  recipes  do 
n^f  hefirin,  as  did  one  I  saw  in  a  so-called  war  cookerv  book 
of  meatless  dishes  with  the  maddening  adjuration  :  "Take 
half  a  pint  of  cream.  .  .  ."  Peter  Bell. 
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Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons' 

NEW  BOOKS.    Autumn  1918 

H.M.S.   — ^      By  KLAXON  6!-  net 

Many  of  these  vivid  sketches  of  the  work 
of  the  Navy  have  appeared  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  where  j^ppn^^p^MppmpMmunikiijm 
they  have  pro- 
voked much  com- 
ment and  have 
been  accorded  the 
highest  praise,  as 
showing  the  man- 
ner of  the  task 
unceasingly  per- 
formed by  our 
seamen. 

"It  is  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Navy 
that  shines 
through  these 
pages  <  .  .  .  . 
this  interesting 
and  delightful  volume  should  be  read  by  all  who 
love  the  sailorman." — Army  &  Navy  Gazette. 

Sister  Matty  and  Company: 

A  Mixed  Lot  6/-  net 

By  ROBERT  HOLMES,  Author  of  "  Walter  Greenway  " 

Mr.  Holmes's  record  of  "  Walter  Greenway  "  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  documents  of  the  War.  In  his  new  book  he 
portrays  other  episodes  of  remarkable  characters  with  whom  his 
work  as  police  court  missioner  brought  him  in  touch 

The  Man  from  the  Clouds 

By  J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON  6/-  net 

On  its  serial  appearance  the  Press  has  descnbed  this  story  as 
fascinating.  Like  its  brilliant  predecessor.  "  The  Spy  in  Black," 
this  tale  is  also  a  "  marvel  of  dexterity  .  .  .  with  the  air  of 
the  triumphant  achievement  of  the  presiidigttateur." 

The  Princess's  Tragedy 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER 


61-  net 

To  middle-aged  readers  this  story  oi  ai  Biitisb  Princess  at  a 
German  Court  will  recall  one  of  the  most  poignant  political  dramas 
of  the  last  century.  The  Author  has  succeeded  better  than  any 
other  living  writer  in  making  history  the  handmaid  of  6ction 

Jaunty.  Jock     By  NEIL  MUNRO  61-  net 

Mr.  Munro  is  one  of  our  greatest  masters  of  English — or  should 
we  say  British  ? — prose.  His  new  book  may  be  called  a  companion 
volume  to  "The  Lost  Pibroch,"  which  for  many  years  hjis  held' 
high  place  amongst  modern  classics. 

Battle   Days 

By  ARTHUR  FETTERLESS,  Author  of  "  Gog  "    6/-  net 
"  Gog  "  was  said  by  the  Spectator  to  be  "  one  of  the  very  best  " 
of  last  year's  War  stories.     In  it  Arthur  Fetterless  presented  in  the 
form  ol  fiction  an  extraordinarily  realistic  picture  of  The  Front. 

"Battle  Days"  is  its  natural  successor.  It  may  be  termed 
"fiction"  in  the  same  sense  that  "Gog"  was  fiction — that  is  to 
say  all  characters,  names  of  places,  trenches,  etc.,  are  fictitious : 
but,  nevertheless,  the  whole  is  created  out  of  the  life  and  incident 
at  the  Front  which  the  .Author  has  expenenced  and  seen.  The 
thousands  who  read    "  Gog  "  will  be  eager  to  read  "  Battle  Days," 

Escaped  :  Adventures  in  German 
Captivity    Bv  Wallace  ellison       el-  r^et 

An  enthralling  record  of  personal  experiences  during  three  and  a 
half  years'  captivity  in  the  hands  of  the  Hun,  Mr,  EUison  made 
five  attempts  to  escape  before  finally  succeeding.  Portions  of  this 
book  have  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

BLACKWOOD'S     MAGAZINE 

"Che   Premier  SMagazinc  of  the  ^ngliih-ipeaking  race ;    the  moal 

widely  read  for  the  besi  liltrature  of  the  War 

Sttbscri(>tion,  301-  Post  Free,  from  Vtlm.   Blmckwood  A  Sonm, 

4S  Ceotge  Street f   Edlnbar^. 


I — TBREE  ILLUSTOATED  6ffT  BOOKS — i 

Rhymes  of  tbe  Red  Triangle. 

Pictures    in    Colour    by    JOYCE    DENNYS,    with     verses    by    HAMPDEN 

GORDON.     Uniform  with  "  Our  H«spital  ABC,"  etc  4/«  net 

The  various  characters  that  work  for  or  are  touched  by  that  wonderful  organira- 

tion  knowa  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  are  admirable  targets  for  Miss  Joyce  Dennys'  witty 

pencil,  and  her  drawings  seem  to  have  inspired  Mr,  Hampden  Gordon  to  even 

happier  rhymes  aad  vers  likre  than  ever. 


THE  THIRD  EVE  BOOK. 

Pictures  by  •'  FISH."     Written  and  designed  by  FOWL.      Uniform  with  "  The 
New  Ever  ♦/•  «et 

Miss  Fish  shows  no  falling  o£f  in  her  vivacity  and   sense   of  humour,  and  if 
possible  she  has  improved  in  her  draftsmanship  and  decorative  qualities. 


A  LITTLE  CHAFF. 

Verses  by  MARGARET  LAVINGTON.     Illustrated  by  HELEN  URQUHART, 

Authors  of  "  Cackles  and  Lays."  3/«  net 

Miss  Helen  Ur<juhart  and  Miss  Margaret  Lavington  turn  from  fowls  to  bees  and 

other  country  *'  live  stock,"  and  are  even  mere  successful — both  in  the  verses  and 

in  the  drawings — than  they  were  ia  "Cackles  and  Lays." 


•'  *The  Victory  Cookery  Book  *  is  the  triumph  of  rations." — Referee, 

The  Victory  Cookery  Book. 

By  Mrs.  C.  S.  PEEL  and  IWAN   KRIENS.      Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  R.  CLYNES,  M.P.,  Food  ContreUer.  S/-  net 

■'  I  U'«e  the  book  immensely  because  I,  knowing  a  little  about  cookery,  can  learn 
from  it  much  more,  and  because  I  know  that  even  the  least  capable  cook  wh«  ever 
carae  into  a  war-time  kitchen  should  not  fail  to  understand  the  very  simple 
instructions  given  her  for  the  preparation  of  the  three  hundred  or  so  dishes.'  — 
Daily  Mail. 


NOVELS- 


to  Cheer  and  Charm  You  In  War  Time 

THE  ROUGH  ROAD.  By  w.  j.  locke. 

e/e  net 


Fifth  Edition  in  the  press.     Order  at  once, 
■  One  oi  the  best  that  Mr,  Locke  has  ever  written," 


-Globe. 


CAPTAIN  MABBADAY'  S  MABRIAGE.  By  Thonas  Cebk 
THE  CHOICES  OF  AN  ETONIAN.  By  Horace  Buckley 
HIS  GRACE  OF  GRUB  STREET.  By  G.  V.  McFaddei 
FOOTSTEPS.  By  Derothy  Percival 

THE  BEST  IN  LIFE.  By  muhiel  hine. 


e/-  net 


Fourth  Large  Edition  now  Ready, 


6/-  net 


JOHN  LANE.  THE  BODLEY  HEAD.  VIGO  STREET,  W.l 

ffRlTE  FOR  AUTUMN  LIJT 


Already  in  it*  5th  Edition,  the  book  all  .•rioui 
and     eager     educated     peeple     are    reading : 

MARRIED    LOVE 

By  Dr.  MARIE  STOPES 

6s.  let,  postage  Sd.  (abraad  Sd.) 

Mr.  A,  L.  HtrnpHRKTS  (o(  Hatohards),  in  Book  Monlldy,  wm  :  "  In  the 
West  End  just  now  every  one  is  reading  '  Sfairted  Love.'  The  kook  has 
lud,  ud  will  have,  a  owttnued  sale.  Pranlc,  8traighU.rwar<i  truth 
finds  n.  greater  admirers  than  In  the  heart  ot  Hayfair,  and  this  is  the 
real  reasw  lor  the  success  o(  Dr,  Stopcs's  tMok." 


LONDON  :     A.  C.  FIFIELD,  13  CLIFFORD'S  INN,  E.C.4 


THE  MODERN  WALLCOVERING- 
\LL'S  Distemper  combines  the  art  iiiea  with  solid  practi- 
cal advantHKett  obtainable  with  no  other  w  (('.covfrinR. 
Whether  your  home  be  a  castle  or  a  cottage,  wtiether  you 
decorate  for  rich  effect  or  simplicity,  for  a  healthy  home, 
or  for  hard  wear  and  economy,  choose  Hall's  Listcmpci 

It  is  when  applied  a  thorough  disinfectant  and  «erm 
destroyer.ana  lasts  for  ycai-s  with  beauty  unimpaired 

E'i(liiirir*  lit  ^ule  Mni'V.la<-'!vr,rit : 
SISSONS  BROTUhKS  &  c  O.,  Ltd..  IIUI. 


The  colours  are  beautiful,  the  homes  it 
decorates  are  artistic,  bright  and  healthful. 
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Looking  Ahead :   By  Hartley  Withers 


NEVER  was  a  time  in  which  it  was  more  difficult 
tlian  it  is  to-day  to  "see  one's  way,"  as  the 
City  says,  in  financial  matters.  The  best  judges 
of  the  outlook  in  Lombard  Street  frankly  admit 
that  the  future  price  of  money  is  a  complete 
puzzle,  and  that  they  are  pursuing  a  cautious  policy,  con- 
fining themselves  to  bills  with  a  short  life  and  keeping  a 
liquid  position.  Advocates  of  caution  and  prudence  are 
generally  resented  as  stulYy  people  who  refuse  to  look  at  the 
bright  side  of  things  ;  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  great 
uncertainties  that  surround  us  there  is  every  reason  for 
deprecating  anything  like  a  spread  of  speculative  canvas. 
The  dear  old  public,  of  course,  is  showing  a  very-human  and 
natural  desire,  after  the  strain  and  restraints  of  the  past 
four  years,  to  continue  a  course  of  financial  mafficking  which 
will  sooner  or  later  cost  it  a  good  deal  of  money.  And  equally 
naturally,  those  who  minister  to  its  needs  in  this  direction 
are  making  haste  to  gratify  its  wishes.  Just  as  in  Victorian 
days  the  " musical''  public  wanted,  as  Corney  Grain  told  it, 
/    a  song  with 

The  piano  not  too  difficult. 
The  voice  part  not  too  high. 

so  in  these  times-,  when  carrying  over  in  the  r^arket  is  not 
possible,  what  the  light-hearted  gambler  wants  is  a  nice 
low-priced  share"  that  can  be  taken  up  and  paid  for  with  a 
moderate  outlay,  can  be  trusted  to  go  up  like  a  rocket  if 
enough  people  will  come  in  to  buy,  and  consequently  must 
not  be  hampered  by  too  much  information  concerning  its 
past  for  which  anything  like  reasonable  calculations  con- 
cerning its  future  would  be  possible.  This  "felt  want"  was 
to  have  been  obligingly  provided  last  week  by  the  placing 
on  the  market,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I2s.  a  share,  of  shares 
with  a  nominal  value  of  5s.  in  a  concern  called  the  Aabada 
Trust,  of  which  little  was  known  except  that  it  owned  con- 
cessions in  various  parts  of  the  earth.  The  Stock  Exchange 
Committee  intervened  and  prohibited  dealings,  presumably 
pending  inquiry  concerning  the  company's  position  and  the 
circumstances  vmder  which  the  shares  were  to  be  introduced 
to  the  market.'  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  the  committee 
taking  this  step.  Its  responsibility  for  the  securities  in  which 
its  members  are  allowed  to  deal  is  a  most  difficult  matter. 
Any  attempt  by  it  to  make'  stringent  inquiries  into  the  pros- 
pects of  companies  which  it  admitted  by  granting  them  a 
settlement,  would  naturally  be  interpreted  by  the  public  as 
A  virtual  guarantee  of  the  future  prospects  of  any  securities 
so  admitted.  But  the  committee  cannot  be  wrong  in  insisting 
that  before  a  security  is  introduced  on  the  market,  a  certain 
amount  of  information  shall  have  been  made  public  con- 
cerning its  past  and  present,  so  that  buyers  may  have  some- 
thing on  which  to  base  their  guesses  as  to  its  future.  In  the 
present  temper  of  the  speculative  optimist  such  considera- 
tions seem  sordid  and  contemptible.  He  wants  to  buy 
blindfold  and  trust  to  being  followed  by  a  large  enough 
crowd  to  shove  the  price  up  after  him,  and  give  him  a  nice 
profit.  Speculative  profits  are  not  subject  to  income-tax  ; 
everybody  is  feeling  cheery  and  happy  ;  there  is  not  enough 
fuel  to  make  a  big  enough  bonfire  ;  the  restrictions  on  the 
sale  of  alcohol  put  a  most  uncomfortable  bar  on  another 
obvious  way  of  expressing  one's  feelings  ;  so  why  not  a  run 
for  one's  money  in  Throgmorton  Street  ?  What  one  man 
loses  another  gains ;  no  labour  is  involved  except  a  little 
clerical  quill  driving,  so  where  is  the  harm  ?  It  is  a  very 
plausible  line  of  argument  ;  but  is  this  quite  the  right  time 
for  these  amusements  ?  If  speculation  could  really  be  con- 
fined to  people  who  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and  could 
afford  to  lose  their  money,  and  did  not  risk  more  than  would 
be  inconvenient  to  them  to  part  with,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  harm  in  it.  But  it  always  drags  in  a  crowd  of  folk 
who  think  that  they  are  investing  when  they  are  actually 
only  gambling,  and  then,  when  they  find  that  money  which 
they  need  for  a  rainy  day  is  gone,  turn  round  and  denounce 
the  whole  City  as  a  gang  of  swindlers,  whereas  it  is  only  their 
own  ignorance  and  greed  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 
And  this  is  not  the  right  time  to  encourage  the  growth  of  that 
sort  of  spirit,  because  one  of  the  things  that  will  be  very 
much  wanted  for  some  years  to  come  is  a  steady  stream  of 
money  into  investment  to  provide  our  industry  with  all  the 
capital  that  will  be  needed.  , 

Moreover,  the  existence  of  a  big  speculative  account  means 
that  there  is  a  large  number  of  people  who  will  be  frightened 
into  selling  securities  at  the  slightest  hint  of  any  adverse 
happenings   or   possibilities.    This   would   not   be   of   very- 


serious  consequence,  perhaps,  if  the  sales  by  these  "weak 
bulls"  could  be  confined  to  the  low-priced  stuff  which  they 
chiefly  affect.  But  this  is  not  so.  When  they  suddenly 
turn  round  to  sell  they  are  likely  to  find  that  their  speculative  . 
pets  are  more  or  less  unsaleable  ;  and  then  they  are  too  often 
forced  to  turn  out  part  of  their  holdings  of  real  investments, 
and  so  give  an  air  of  weakness  to  securities  with  real  intrinsic 
merit.  And  so  just  at  a  time  when  we  want  to  show  a  firm 
financial  front,  an  impression  is  created  that  London  is  Bat 
as  strong  as  it  was  thought  to  be. 

The  Turning  Eoint 

This  is  just  the  impression  that  is  not  wanted  at  a  time 
so  fraught  with  uncertainties 'and  possibilities  and  impossi- 
bilities as  the  present.  We  are  at  a  turning-point  in  the 
world's  history.  A  terrible  menace  to  civilisation  has  been 
destroyed,  but  everything  depends  on  the  next  few  steps 
that  are  taken  by  those  who  have  won  the  fight.  And  on 
the  economic  side  of  things  there  is  as  much  possibility  of 
good  or  evil  as  anywhere  else,  if  not  more.  The  soldiers,  so 
we  are  told,  will  be  grievously  disappointed  if  they  do  not 
come  back  to  the  better  world  which  has  been  promised 
them  as  awaiting  them  at  the  end  of  the  war.  This  seems 
to  be  rather  a  large  otder,  for  during  the  war  the  civilian 
population  has  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  provide  all  the 
material  needed  for  the  fight,  and  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  create  a  new  heaven  and  earth  in  the  course  of  it.  What 
we  have  to  do  now  is  to  get  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  to  show  that  we  mean,  by  a  greater  output  of  better 
distributed  wealth,,  to  make  good  the  ravages  of  war  and 
build  up  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  chance  of  a  better 
life  shall  be  open  to  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  do  a  good 
day's  work.  If  we  set  about  this  task  in  the  right  way, 
sensibly,  calmly,  and  with  good  will,  the  chances  of  success 
are  big.  We  are  not  going  to  make  a  Utopia  all  in  a  moment. 
Because  we  have,  under  the  stress  of  war,  developed  astonish- 
ing dexterity  in  turning  out  shells,  it  does  not  follow  that  sdl 
the  peaceful  wants  of  man  can  be  met  with  ease  at  a  time 
when  raw  material  and  transport  are  scarce  and  all  kinds  of 
complicated  problems  have  to  be  solved  in  the  course  of 
transferring  our  energies  from  war  work  to  peace. 

To  secure  this  object — on  which  our  material  prosperity 
completely  depends — we  need  on  the  financial  side  a  steady 
money  market  and  firm  stock  markets  ready  to  absorb  any 
securities  that  come  on  offer  and  ask  for  more.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  enjoy  these  advantages  if  only  we 
behave  with  calmness  and  common  sense.  Our  prestige  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  war,  by  the  clean  fight  we 
have  fought  for  a  clean  object  and  the  clean  hands  with  which 
we  come  out  of  it.  On  the  financial  side  our  record  might 
have  been  improved ;  but  it  was  much  better  than  that  of 
our  opponents  who  have  not  met  a  halfpennyworth  of  the 
war's  cost  out  of  taxation,  and  it  was  better  than  that  of 
any  of  our  Allies,  except  Japan,  who  did  comparatively 
little  fighting,  and  America,  who  came  late  into  the  struggle, 
and  with  her  pockets  bulging  with  war  profits  earned  during 
the  years  of  her  neutrality.  This  prestige  is  a  matter  of 
great  moment.  For  we  hold  at  present  a  very  large  amount 
of  money  left  here  by  neutrals  out  of  the  sums  due  to  them 
for  goods  sold  to  us  during  the  war.  They  have  made  a 
big  profit  on  it  owing  to  the  recent  favourable  movement 
in  exchange — we  owe  them  pounds,  and  pounds  have  been 
rising  in  value  on  all  the  neutral  markets.  Some  people 
anticipate  that  there  is  a  danger  that  these  neutral  creditors 
may  inconvenience  our  money  market  by  taking  these  funds, 
which  are  pajable  more  or  less  on  demand,  home,  and  so 
securing  the  profit  that  they  have  earned.  But  why  should 
they  ?  Like  every  one  else  they  will  want  food,  raw  materials, 
coal,  and  other  goods.  These  things  they  can  most  easily 
pay  for  by  drawing  bills  on  their  balances  in  London.  Surely 
the  most  reafenable  course  for  them  is  to  keep  these 
balances  here  until  the  goods  come  forward  and  the  whirligig 
of  trade  settlements  begins  again,  instead  of  taking  them 
away  in  gold,  and  so  losing  interest  on  them  and  hoarding 
the  metal  when  what  they  need  is  goods.  .  The  only 
thing  that  would  lead  them  to  such  a  stupidity  would  be 
any  indication  of  weakness  on  our  part,  or  any  possibility 
that  the  schemes  of  some  of  our  financial  futurists,  who 
want  to  plaster  the  comitry  with  paper  currency  as  a  remedy 
for  all  evils,  were  going  to  be  adopted  by  an  ignorant  Govern- 
ment. 
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I    Improved  Cigarette  Case 

=  Hwlds     30     Cigarettes,     a     Photograph     and     Paper     Money 


Initials  branded,  per  letter, 

jd. ;    Name  branded,  ■^jb  ; 

Name  and   Regiment 

branded,  4/- 


WE  have  added  to  our  popular  Cigarette  Case  a  place  for  a  photopriph  and  a 
pocket  for  paper  money.  The  case  also  holds  30  cigarettes  and  keeps  the  n  in  good 
condition.  There  are  two  pockets.  Each  is  strengtl.ened  by  a  light  metal  spring. 
The  pockets  fold  one  over  the  other,  and  are  secured  by  a  covering  Hap.  When  one 
pocket  is  empty,  the  case  is  thinner  by  a  row  of  cigarettes.  This  improved  Cigarette 
and  Photo  Case  is  undoubtedlv  exactlv  what  is  wanted,  and  has  been  an  unqualified 
success. 


No.  1230.    In  fine  pigskin 


Price  21/- 


=  Cigarette  Case  only.    To  take  30  cigarettes.    Each  of  the  two  pockets  has  a  metal  division 

^=  in  centre  to  keep  the  cigarettes  in  place.     No.  1231a.     In  fine  pigskin  -         -     Price  17/6 

1         MARK  CROSS  LTD.  89  Regent  St.,  London,W.l 


Gifts ! 

The  important  point 
in  Xmas  shoppirg  is 
to  do  it  early.  Mark 
Cross  simplify  the 
problem  of  buying 
far  men.  Y  )u  can 
make  a  satisf^ictory 
choice  from  our  big 
rarge  of  leather 
goods. 

Ladies'  daintily  fin- 
ished  Handbags 
from  Mark  Cross  are 
universally  appre- 
ciated. 

Call  at  our  Show- 
rooms in  Regent 
Street,  or  tttite  for 
our  complete  Xmas 
Catalogue. 


FTl 


fH 


TWINKO 

is  the  new 
non-abrasioe 
hand  cleanser. 
Antiseptic, 
deodorant  and 
hygienic. 


VINOLIA 
COMPANY 

LIMITED, 
LONDON- 
PARIS. 


Never   mind  the  Dirt 

TWINKp 

will  remove   it. 


Y^U  ^^^  ^o  ^'I  ^^^  ^^^  jobs  in  the  garage 
*  and  keep  the  car  in  working  order  until 
you  ccm  use  it,  without  worrying  about  the 
hands  getting  too  greasy  and  dirty.  Twinko 
will  remove  every  trace  of  grease  or  dirt 
from  the  hands.  It  cleans  hands  in  a  twinkle. 


r^IP  the  hands  into  cold  or  warm  water, 
sprinkle  a  little  Twinko  on  them  and 
rub  thoroughly  for  a  minute  or  two,  allow- 
ing Twinko  time  to  act,  then  rinse.  Your 
hands  will  be  clean  and  white.  Keep  a 
tin  handy  in  your  garage. 

For  motor  drivers,  cyclists,  munition  workers, 
housekeepers,    farm    or    garden    workers. 

IN    DREDGER    TINS,     7iD. 


Sold    by    all 

leading  Chemish, 

Grocers,  Stores, 

Etc. 


C/eaT2  Hands  in  a  C^in^/e 
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TRENCH    BOOT 


'  ■  Leave  ?  ' ' 

"Yes,  I'm  off." 

"Well,  you're  just  the  raan  I 
want.  Will  you  get  me  a  pair 
of  '  Super  '  Trench  Boots  ?  I 
remember  last  winter's  mud- 
mud — mud  !  how  I  sutlered  with 
cold  feet  and  how  fed-up  I  was, 
and  I  mean  to  keep  my  feet 
warm  somehow.  The  CO.  has 
a  pair  of  '  Super '  and  swears 
by  them.  He  tells  me  he  has 
stood  for  hours,  and  his  feet 
have  kept  as  warm  as  if  he 
was  walking.  Abbotts  will  send 
them  out  at  once  if  you  will 
call  and  give  the  order." 

Nonrasiaa  PtUem.  modelled  to  allow  of 
[OOM  for  extra  pair  of  ttockiafft. 

£4.15.0    £5.15.0 

Extra  Super 

£7 .  15  .  0 

Write  (or  New  Military  Brochura. 

W.  ABBOTT   &    SONS,   Ltd., 

121   High  Holkorn.  W.C.I. 
54  Regent  Street.  W.  I. 
(O^^.  Smn  *  Edeart,") 

434  Strand.  W.C.  2. 
Loodon    and    Parii. 


FOLLOW    THE    LEAD 

•f   tka    tkoHtuid*   of   officarg   wko   ara   figktiii(  in  tha 
Trenches  equipped  with 

XJiefkinous 

/Moscow" 

^         SERVICE    KIT 

Lvfeit  gfcck  in  London  ready  (or  imBediate  wear. 

Field   and    Trench    Boots,    Prismatic    Binoculars,    Compasses, 
Saddlery,  etc.,  and  every  requisite  for  Naval  and  Military  Officers. 

Officer*  On  Leave  and  Others 

Will  Knd  an  excelleat  selection  of  Multi  ready  (or  any  smergency. 


MOSS  BROS 

'^i  20 & 21  KINGSTaJCOVENT  ^^^  it-.^-i, 

S?^J.  &  «.  31  *  32  BEDFORD  ST..     GARDEN    ^ '^'^      "'""'■ 


&.  Co. 
Ltd. 

TM.  Ad. 


HAND, 
LONDON: 


The  Christmas  Gift  the 

SOLDIER     WILL    APPRECIATE 


iiiii»iimi{iiiiiiiii«iioi«uininii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iniii]iiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiii^ 


THE  SOLDIER  can  wear  so  little  with  real  osef olness  that  whatever 
you  give  him  let  it  be  of  the  BEOT.  Here  is  a  new  wristlet  which 
will  add  some  little  to  his  comfort.  It  is  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  that  dirty,  nasty  and  uncomfortable  strap  he  at  present  nses  for  fasten- 
ing his  watch  on  his  arm. 

IN  THE  CENTRE  are  two  elongated  connections,  slightly  curved  to  suit 
the  shape  of  the  wrist,  and  fitted  with  rnstless  spiral  springs.  These  grip 
just  sofficiently  to  keep  the  watch  in  its  proper  position,  yet  gently 
"give  "  with  every  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  muscle. 
THE  ENDS  ARE  FORMED  of  curb  links,  An  open  pattern  purposely 
to  permit  the  free  flow  of  perspiration.  They  are  heavy  and  soUa,  with 
years  of  wear. 

ONE  SOLDIER  WRITES  SPONTANEOUSLY ;  "  I  scarcely  feel  the 
watch  on  my  arm."  Another  says:  "Far  BU|)erior  to  the  best  leather 
strap."  From  our  own  liappy  experience  of  this  band  we  heartily  endorse 
these  opinions. 

You  can  have  it  on  approval.  Simply  send  us  a  strip  of  paper  the  t*Uil 
circumference  of  the  wrist,  mention  the  width  of  the  watA  from  A  to  B 
(see  illustration),  enclose  the  price  with  postage,  and  by  return  will  come 
a  band  the  proper  fit. 


BURNISHED  SILVER 
21/- 


OXIDISED  SILVER 
23/6 


9-ct.    GOLD 
£5  lOi. 


PosiMc.  6d.  extra.      War  Risks  Insurance  for  abroad,   +  16%  on  above  prices. 

ifflfltmiiiiHwiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiminiiiitfHiiiiiiiiiu^ 

BROOK  ^  SON  ''^"'^— ' 

87  George  Street  West- 


to    His    Majesty 

EDINBURGH 


BOYD'S  te^T 


ELASTIC 

PUTTEE! 


BOYD'S 

Elastic  Puttees 

are  made  from  the  finest  Egyptian  Cotton 
and  best  Para  Rubber,  ini,  being  elastic,  they 
gently  grip  the  leg  and  assist  the  normal 
action  of  the  vein*  and  muscles.  There  is 
no  sense  ofleg-weariness  or  foot-heaviness  as 
when  wearing  ordinary  puttees,  which  re- 
quire to  be  tightly  wound  to  keep  in  position. 

Boyd's  Improved  Patent  Putted  arc  woven  to  the 
sh.ipe     of    the    leg    and     are    neat     and     smart    in 

appearance. 
They    art  very    durable,    waferproofed,    and  are   both    re- 
venibU   and   intercbanieabte.     Fastened  by  patent  Hooks 
top   and  bottom,    making  them  easy  to  put  on  and  take  off. 

Boyd's  Elastic  Puttees  are  claimed  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive against  and  cure  lor  varicose  veins 


CAVALRY 
INFANTRY 


12/6 


Postage  It-  txtra  to  B.E.F. 

Of  all  hading  Military  Tailors  and  Out- 

hu»rs.    If  any  difficulty  in  Procuring,  writ* 

to  the  Solo  Makers — 

M.WtI6HT  ft  SONS.  LU..  Qotra  Mills,  nr.  LOUGRBOKOUGH 
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SOLD  BY 
STATIONERS 

AND 
JEWELLERS 


AT 

PRE-WAR 

PRICES 

FROM 

10/6 


Give  a  Man  a  Pen 
he  can  use 

and  writing — ^which  was  always  a  burden  to 
him  before — ^will  now  become  a  pleasure 
The  "  Swan  "  Fountpen,  with  its  ready  flow 
and  smooth- instant  action,  is  a  pen  that  everj' 
one  can  use  easily.  For  busy  people  to-day 
it  is  a  real  investment.  Exceptional  skill  and 
care  contribute  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
"  Swan "  gold  nib,  which  is  made  in  many 
different  styles,  to  suit  every  kind  of  hand- 
writing. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

MABIE.  TODD  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

London,  Manchester,  Paris.  Zurich.  Sydney.  Toronto,  etc. 
Associate  House — New  York  aud  Chicago. 


/ 


Placed  by  Haddon's  Advertising  Agency,  London. 


LLAMA  KNITTED 

WOOLLEN 
COATS 

PRACTICAL,      useful, 
and    becoming,    in    a 
variety     of    exclusive 
designs. 


Llama  Knitted  Woollen 
Coat,  as  »;kelch,  very  full 
fitting  style,  light  in 
weight  ariil  warm.  Made 
in  the  new  open  lace 
stilch.tn  a  good  range  of 
shades,  including  some 
specially  dyed  mixtures. 

Price 

9416 


^^ ,  Marshall  § 

t^  gNELGROVE 

1    VERB  STREET  AND  OXFORD  STREET 


LONDON  W  i 


NOTE. — This  Establishment  will  be  closed 
on  Saturdays  until  further  notice. 


MA  TR  0  NS' 

Tea  Gowns 


In  rich  heav}'  corded 
silk,  with  semi-train,  stole 
shaped  back,  and  finished 
with  gold  rose  at  waist. 
In  a  large  variety  of 
neutral  colourings,  also 
in  a  f-'vv  vivid  shades.  A 
particularly  becoming 
and  useful  garment. 


Price  8J 


gns. 


Also  in  chiffon  velvet  at  the 
same  price. 


Ladies*        Knitted        Woollen 

Gloves,  with  7-inch  gauntlet, 
hoaiitifiilly  S(ift  and  warm.  In 
a  larije  variety  of  new  colours, 
also  black  and  white. 

Price  6/6  per  pair. 


NOTE.-This  Establishment  will  be 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  further 


DebenKam 
&  Free,body 

W'igmope  Street. 

|^Dvendi»h  Square)  London  Wl 

Fomou;«Tor  over  a  Century 
forjoilr  for  QnaWp  lor  Value 
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'Value  &  Quality 

-  mOioves 

'The  leather  u5cd  in  titc  nunu- 
i  (acturt  of  t}w5e|lo\«  is  takn 
from  the  best  parts  of  tJie  skin, 
thu5  uuuringthchi^iestpcr: 
fectioTV  possiHfc 


C^ 


Mocha     ftoiiih     doeskio. 

Hoed  cashmere  wool,  (ur 

at  wrist.  Id  tan  and  slate. 

23/6  pair. 


Mocha  fialsh  doesklii, 
lined  cashmere  wool, 
fur  at  wrist.  In  tan  and 
•late.  2&/Cf  pair. 


Special  Value. 
Soft  doeskin.  In  tan  and 
Blate,     lined     wool,  fur 
wrist.  15  11  pair. 


2-fastener  beaver  colour 
only,  Enijlish  doeskin, 
lined  fur  throughout. 
Sizes  6i,T,n. 

•  19/11  pair 
Similar  Glove,  lined  wool. 
In  tan  and  slate. 

|13/9 


MARSHALL! 
.SNELGROVE. 


Vt KB- STREET  AND- OXFOBD-STKEET 


i  JLONDON-W : 


COME     SOUTH 

for  the  Winter  Months 


Hove. 

Eastbourne. 

Bexhill. 

St.    Leonards. 

Hastings. 

Worthing. 


Littlehampton. 

Bognor. 

Southsea; 

Portsmouth. 

Tunbridge    Wells. 

Brighton. 


For  illustrated  booklet  write  to  the 

Town  Clerks  of  the  respective  Towns,  Dept  s.c.  12. 


V  f  I  C  FLEXIBLE 
IV  l-i  1  O     PUTTEES 

'*  They  an  the  most  comfortable  puttees  to  wear  that 

I  have  ever  come  across  during  over  32  years'  service.*' 

—H.  B.   Vaughan  (Bt.  Colonel). 

Expand  like  elastic,  yet  there  is  no  rubber  in  them. 

Their  wonderful  elasticity  is  entirely  due  to  a  special  method  of 
weaving,  which  enables  the  cloth  to  expand  on  pressure,  and, 
immediately  it  is  removed,  to  spring  back  to  its  normal  proportions. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  Ktis  Puttees  on  wrongly,  as  there  is  no  eight 
or  left,  and  no  twists  to  make. 

They  fit  perfectly,  whether  bound  from  knee  down  or  ankle  up,  and 
never  restrict  either  the  muscles  or  blood-vessels. 

Wool  only.     Price   10/6      Khaki  or  Navy  Blue. 

,  BURBERRYS  Haymarket^  LONDON 


VHE    PROPRIETORS    of 

WRIGHTS  COAL  TAR  SOAP 

Tender  their  apologies  to  their  customers,  old  and  new,  who  have 
been  disappointed  by  delay  in  delivery. 

*^Ae  demand  for 

THE    EXPEDITIONARY    FORCES 

(Especially  in  the  ElAST), 
For 

THE    RED    CROSS    HOSPITALS 

and   the    General    Trade,  has   largely   increased,  whilst    the    Government  Control 
Departments  have  not  been  able  to  allow  adequate   supplies   of  raw    material  to  cope 

with  the  increased  demand. 

WRIGHT'S 

Is  the  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE 

COAL  TAR  SOAP. 

For  nearly  60  Years  it  has  had  the  recommendation  of  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

WRIGHT.  LAYMAN  &  UMNEY.  Lid  SOUTHWARK.   LONDON.  S.E.  I. 


' 
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CLOTHES 

OF   HIGH   REPUTE 


To  those  Vvho  order  mili- 
tary or  civilian  clothes 
from  us  we  assure  fine,  wear- 
resisting  materials,  skilful 
cutting,  honest  tailor-work, 
and  more — the  certain  ad- 
vantage of  ripe  experience. 

A  good  name  among  sports- 
men for  nearly  a  century  is 
a  sure  measure  of  our  par- 
ticular ability  in  breeches- 
making,  to  which  gratifying 
testimony  is  now  also  given 
by  the  many  recommenda- 
tions from  officers. 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable 
us  to  meet  immediate  require- 
ments, we  keep  on  hand  a  number 
of  pairs  of  breeches,  or  we  can 
cut  and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 
day,  and  complete  the  next  day, 
if  urgently  wanted. 


PaOirtu  and  Ftrm  for  telf-measurtnunt  at  reguesi. 


GRANT  AND  COGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


BSTD.  1821. 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufaclurers  of 
Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  Cuns 
and  Rifles. 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;   meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 

Head  OHicet  and   Showroomt : 

WEAMAN    STREET     -      BIRMINGHAM. 

London    Dep«t  : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


(Patent 

Na 

12699 

-1909) 
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LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

W9rn  txttmivttj  by  Offictrs  of  His 
Afaimy'i    and    tka    Altitd    Forcts. 


SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEli  HTSFOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


Btliit  Pcsiliveh  Nan-frajahU 
T  IIPTON'S      Alwayt  look  Neat  and  Smart.     They  are  moat  moderate 

,^  r.,  r^  —       in  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from  all  Higb<la8a  Military 
PUTTEES       Tailora  and  Hoaier.. 

//  orJereJ,  Putteei  made  ipecially  to  wind  on  the  reeerte  way,  and  to  fatten  the  tape 

round  the  onl^le  for  riding. 

ASK  FOR  LUFTOS'S  PUTTEES. 

Manalac   ASTRACHANS   Ltd.,    Albert   Mill,    Allan   St.,    BRADFORD. 
tured   by 


Londat 


Agent:  A.  STRICKLAND.  3t  Bow  Lane, 
sa  WHOLESALE  ONLY. 


B.C. 


-The  Original  Cording' s,  Estd.  1839- 


PositiVely 
Waterproof 


in  the  heaviest 
of  rain,  the 
"Equitor"  will 
keep  a  man 
bone  dry  the 
whole  day  long. 

A  special  feature  of  the. 
"  Equitor"  is  the  attached 
riding  apron,  which,  when 
not  in  use,  fastens  back 
conveniently,  out  of  sight. 

In  our  light-weight  No.  ^r  ma- 
terial, the  price  of  the  "  E<^uii'»r" 
is  120/-;  of  our  No.  8  n 
strong,  medium-weight  cloth. 
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Towards  Peace 

THE  carrying  out  of  the  armistice  terms  proceeds 
methodically.  The  English  army,  which  was 
back  at  Mons  on  the  day  when  hostilities  ceased, 
will  (we  imagine)  be  in  Brussels  before  these 
lines  appear  :  King  Albert,  whose  first  challenge 
to  the  invaders  rang  like  a  tocsin  through  the  world,  will 
hare  re-entered  his  capital.  The  German  withdrawal  has 
not  been  altogether  orderly  :  soldiers,  having  a  chance  to 
pay  off  old  scores,  have  been  shooting  their  officers,  and  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  looting,  some  of  which  no  doubt 
the  High  Command  has  been  unable  to  prevent.  It  will 
all  -go  on  the  bill.  In  Alsace-Lorraine  the  French  are  now 
quietly  re-occupying  the  soil  that  Wilhelm's  grandfather, 
against  Bismarck's  advice,  stole  nearly  half  a  century  ago  :  and 
they  have  been  greeted  with  unqualified  enthusiasm  by  a 
population,  even  the  German-speaking  members  of  which 
hated  Prussian  rule.  Admiral  Muerer,  with  the  surrender 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  in  his  hand,  has  climbed  the 
side  of  Admiral  Beatty's  flagship.  Every  day  sees  the  beaten 
enemy  denuded  more  and  more  of  the  still  formidable,  but 
now  unavailing,  power  that  remained  to  him  when  he  threw 
up  the  sponge.  There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
plaint in  Germany  about  the  hardness  of  the  armistice 
demands.  But  what  would  they  have  ?  We  have  been 
more  than  once  bit  and  we  are  shy.  We  had  to  make  it 
absolutely  certain  that  they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to 
think  better  of  their  surrender  and  impose  on  us  the  necessity, 
very  terrible  for  the  Allied  populations  to  face,  of  resuming 
hostilities.  If  a  man  is  giving  himself  into  custody  it  would 
be  ridiculous  for  him  to  ask  to  retain  one  of  his  pistols  and 
protest  if  we  did  not  leave  one  of  his  wrists  without  a  hand- 
cuff. Germany  has  been  sentenced  and  has  given  herself 
up  to  justice.  Justice  will  be  done  her,  neither  more  nor  less  ; 
but  we  should  be  fools  if,  however  well  her  prison  may  be 
guarded,  we  left  the  window  of  her  cell  unbarred,  and  tempted 
her  to  an  endeavour,  however  hopeless,  to  escape. 

The  German  De  Wet 

Meanwhile  in  Africa  what  we  all  hope  to  be  the  last  chapter 
of  the  actual  fighting  has  been  closed.  General  von  Lettow- 
Vorbeck,  who  has  defied  all  our  efforts  to  catch  him  since 
1914,  has  been  informed  of  the  armistice  and  has  yielded  him- 
self up.  We  know  very  little  about  him  personally,  but  his 
career  in  East  Africa  has  been  one  of  the  most  romantic 


.'subsidiary  epi.sodes  of  the  war  :  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
story  (now  divulged)  of  the  0-boats,  the  pirate  cruise  of  the 
Emden,  and  the  marvellous  march  of  the  Czecho- Slovaks 
across  Siberia.  He  has  had,  of  course,  the  advantages  of 
his  disabilities,  particularly  the  advantage  of  a  small  mobile 
force  able  to  live  on  the  country.  But  for  four  and  a  half 
years  he  has  kept  his  end  up  against  large  and  well-organised 
forces  continually  cutting  him  off  and  closing  in  on  him, 
and  continually  being  evaded  by  him.  The  white  element 
in  his  force  has  been  gradually  depleted  by  wounds  and 
disease,  and  at  the  end  he  was  left  with  only  a  few  hundred 
whites  and  a  few  thousand  devoted  blacks.  He  has  had 
no  regular  source  of  supplies,  his  only  considerable  accretions 
being  the  cargoes  of  a  couple  of  blockade  runners.  He  has 
been  constantly  on  the  move,  often  spending  weeks  in  most 
pestilent  country  ;  his  medical  arrangements  must  have  been 
very  defective  ;  and,  above  all,  he  must  have  had  throughout 
the  knowledge  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  game  would  be  up. 
But  his  job  was  to  keep  the  largest  possible  Allied  force 
busy  for  the  longest  possible  time :  and,  when  his  thi'eat 
to  British  East  Africa  was  parried,  he  fought  his  way  through 
German  East  Africa,  and  thence  into  Portuguese  South-east 
Africa,  and  thence  into  Rhodesia,  eluding  his  pursuers  ia 
a  manner  which  would  have  done  credit  to  de  Wet,  but, 
unlike  de  Wet,  fighting  with  a  negro  force  thousands  of  miles 
from  his  home,  and  very  imperfectly  in  touch  with  what 
was  going  on  in  the  larger  world.  At  a  time  when  the  abom- 
inations of  the  German  army  have  made  the  name  of 
German  soldier  stink,  we  can  still  pay  tribute  to  one  Germa* 
who  has  shown  not  merely  great  gallantry  and  endurance, 
but   a   remarkable  gift   for   inspiring   those  qualities. 

The  Election 

It  is  no  good  crying  over  spilt  milk,  and  since  the  Election 
is  certainly  coming  we  can  usefully  say  no  more  about  its 
desirability  or  undesirability.  It  is  an  odd  election.  All 
the  official  parties  were  agreed  about  the  war  ;  all  were  and 
are  agreed  (with  minor  reservations)  about  the  nature  of 
the  Peace  ;  all  insist  on  the  necessity  of  thorough  recon- 
struction. So  far,  indeed,  very  few  differences  have  emerged 
even  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reconstruction.  The  Labour 
Party  has  a  large  and  sweeping  programme  of  reforms,  but 
as  for  the  immediate  problems  before  us  all  are  at  one  in 
laying  stress  upon  health,  housing,  education,  increased 
production,  better  wages,  and  a  carefully  planned  trans- 
formation of  war  industries  and  demobilisation  of  war- 
workers.  The  Coalition  Government,  as  the  Government  in 
office,  is  asking  for  a  mandate  to  see  the  countrj'  through 
the  immediate  crisis,  and  is  promising  to  provide  solutions 
for  all  the  problems  before  us.  But  it  is  going  further.  One 
thing  leads  to  another  ;  and  the  result  is  an  appeal  t» 
the  electorate  to  freeze  out  members  of  all  three  parties  who 
will  not  describe  themselves  as  supporters  of  the  Coalitioa, 
and  cannot  get  credentials  from  headquarters  ratifying 
their  claim.  The  extreme  outcome  of  this  would  be  a  com- 
pact unanimous  House  of  Commons  all  pledge-bound  t» 
support  the  Government.  We  have  two  observations  t» 
make.  One  is  that  even  if  the  Government  were  a  Govern- 
ment of  all  the  talents  and  all  the  virtues,  it  would  be  a  bad 
thing  were  there  no  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  even  those  who  think  that  a  large  Government 
majority  ought  to  be  returned  should  dread  a  complete 
snowing-under  of  detached  candidates.  The  other  is  that 
whatever  opposition  body  is  returned— and,  humanly  speak- 
ing, there  is  bound  to  be  an  Opposition — its  members  should 
forget  the  old  maxim  "The  duty  of  an  Opposition  is  to 
oppose."  The  duty  of  the  Opposition  in  the  new  Parliament 
will  be  to  watch,  to  criticise,  and  only  to  oppose  when  its 
conscience  or  its  reason  tells  it  that  opposition  is  necessary-. 
There  is  this  much  evident  truth  in  the  common  Coalition 
argument :  that  we  have  so  much  work  to  do  and  it  has 
to  be  done  so  quickly,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
merely  factious  Opposition,  and  that,  wherever  possible, 
the  next  Opposition  should  actually  co-operate  in  the  Govern- 
ment's reconstructive  work. 
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The  Recovery  of  Europe:     By  Hilaire  Belloc 

I. 


EUROPE  must  recover  :  Now,  what  is  Europe  ? 
Europe  which  came  within  an  ace  of  destruc- 
tion through  the  Prussian  poison  long  absorbed 
and  permitted,  long  increasing  in  effect,  has,  at 
an  immense  cost  in  vitality,  cut  out  that  growth. 
But  in  the  effort  Europe  stands  exhausted  and  must  recover. 
If  it  does  not  do  so,  the  operation  will  have  killed  the  patient. 

Well,  what  is  Europe  ? 

We  must  answer  that  question  exactly  if  we  are  to  face 
the  problem  at  all,  let  alone  to  solve  it.  Even  if  we  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  statesmanship  instead  of  demagogy,  states- 
manship itself  will  fail  unless  it  knows  the  factors  of  its 
task. 

What  is  Europe  ? 

Europe  is  not  a  congeries  of  nations.  That  view  of  our 
civilisation  is  terribly  dangerous  in  its  crude  simplicity,  its 
vast  ignorance  of  the  complex  reality.  True,  the  religion  of 
nationality  has  been  the  sustenance  of  this  war.  Without 
it  the  strain  could  never  have  been  endured.  Those  in 
whom  that  emotion  was  weakest  failed  first,  and  those  in 
whom  it  is  strongest  are  now  the  ultimate  victors.  True, 
the  general  motive  of  nationalism  has  inspired  its  policy, 
and  the  chief  desire  of  the  victors  to  effect  a  full  and  final 
peace  is  expressed  in  terms  of  nationalism.  They  base  their 
policy  upon  the  idea  of  nationalities  defined  as  far  as  may  he 
and,  once  defined,  free  from  alien  government.  Nevertheless, 
to  regard  Europe  as  a  congeries  of  clearly  marked  nation- 
alities, a  sort  of  tessellated  map  the  boundary  lines  on  which 
exactly  contain  highly  individual  States,  and  those  States 
each  equally  conscious  members  of  the  European  society, 
is  to  see  something  wliich  is  not  there.  To  act  on  such  a 
concept  would  be  to  build  upon  no  real  foundation,  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  one's  rnaterial.  It  would  result  in  mishaps 
as  fatal  as  the  confusion  of  iron  for  wood  in  the  design  of 
a  ship,  or  the  fashioning  of  some  comple.x  instrument  with- 
out regard  to  the  varying  degrees  of  expansion,  of  con- 
ductivity, of  density  in  the  various  metals. 

Europe  with  her  colonies  is  a  certain  culture  developed 
in  men  not  too  dissimilar  by  racial  descent  to  show  one 
type — a  type  which  all  that  is  not  European  recognises 
at  once  as  something  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
— though  it  is  now  nearly  half  the  world  and  much  more  than 
half  the  governing  power  of  the  world. 

This  vast  State  which  summed  up  all  our  origins  and  from 
which  we  all  derive  passed,  about  sixteen  centuries  ago, 
through  a  prodigious  revolution  in  religion  the  first  seeds 
of  which  had  been  sown  three  hundred  years  earlier,  and  the 
completion  of  which  was  not  effected  for  fully  a  hundred 
more.  This  revolution  in  religion — that  is  in  the  whole  habit 
of  the  mind  and  therefore  in  all  the  product  of  society — 
had  the  strange  effect,  through  missionary  zeal,  of  widely 
extending  the  old  civilisation  from  which  it  sprang,  although 
that  civilisation  was  already  fatigued  and  impoverished. 
Ireland,  the  Germanies,  the  Slav  coimtries  far  to  the  north 
and  east,  Scandinavia,  came  by  an  unceasing  process  into 
the  orbit  and  within  the  limits  of  what  men  called  Christen- 
dom :  the  task  was  accomplished — save  for  a  few  barbarous 
exceptions — about  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  within  that 
period  the  Europe  we  know  has  developed. 

This  development  has  indeed  produced  nationalities  as 
the  marks  of  division  :  but  not  only  nationalities,  nor  those 
nationalities  equally  well  defined,  nor — for  the  most  part — 
lying  within  definite  and  undisputed  geographical  limits. 

If  we  put  only  the  major  divisions  of  that  cotnplex  which 
we  call  Europe,  as  those  divisions  stand  to-day,  we  shall 
find,  at  least,  five  great  categories  of  which  each  one  is 
independent  of  the  rest  and  makes  a  pross  division  at 
variance  with  all  the  others.  ' 

I.  We  have  first  of  all  the  nationalities.  They  vary  in 
national  consciousness  from  the  intense  national  feeling  of  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Englishman  to  the  vague  half-awakened 
traditions  of  Lithuania.  They  vary  in  definition  of  boundary 
from  the  perfect  sea-limit  of  Great  Britain  to  the  hopeless 
puzzle  of  Thrace  and  its  tea-board.  They  vary  in  test  : 
language  is  nowhere  a  perfect  test,  but  you  have  an  extreme 
like  the  French  language  with  its  small  outliers  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  certain  Alpine  valleys,  and  its  small  Basque  and 
Breton  exceptions  at  home,  and  another  extreme  like  the 
Swiss  with  four  languages  and  one  jealously  guarded  national 


system,  or  a  third  type,  the  English,  covering  the  whole  Irish 
race  save  a  small  fraction,  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
yet  excluding  the  mass  of  the  Welsh.  Race  is  rarely  a  test, 
it  is  too  vague  :  locality  never.  They  vary  in  simplicity 
of  site,  from  the  British  or  French  who  nowhere  (in  Europe) 
overpass  rigid  frontiers  to  the  Prussians  who  have  a  fragment 
east  of  Poland,  the  Saxons  who  have  fragments  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  their  own  country  in  Transylvania, 
and  I  know  not  which  of  the  German  nations  which  has  a 
fragment  on  the  lower  Volga,  thither  transplanted  by  a  Ger- 
man sovereign  of  Russia. 

2.  We  have  next  the  religions.  Constantinople  evan- 
gelised half  the  east,  Rome  all  the  west.  The  Orthodox 
and  the  Latin  communions  were  separated  for  centuries  by 
a  belt  of  Lithuanian  paganism  not  quite  eliminated  till 
four  hundred  years  ago.  The  two  churches  have  stood  for 
centuries  in  a  violent  opposition  which  has  increased  with 
time,  which  is  the  great  line  of  cleavage  everywhere  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Balkans,  and  on  which  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  reposed.  For  that  tenacious  institution  was  not 
a  chance  survival.  It  had  a  meaning.  It  was  the  organ  oi 
the  Catholic  as  opposed  to  the  Orthodox  Slav.  As  though 
this  parting  were  not  enough  you  have  the  great  religious 
quarrel  of  the  sixteenth  century  making  a  cross  division  in 
the  west.  Nor  is  it  a  single  cross  division  of  north  and 
south.  A  third  of  Ireland  is  Protestant.  The  Huguenots  of 
France,  though  not  a  twentieth  of  the  nation  in  numbers, 
are  very  powerful  through  their  wealth — and  their  power  is 
in  the  south.  The  German  speech  is  almost  exactly  divided 
between  the  two  forms  of  thought  as  are  the  Netherlands 
and  Switzerland  in  balance  of  power  if  not  in  numbers. 
This  distinction  was  half  forgotten  during  the  wave  of  scep- 
ticism which  swept  the  vocal  classes  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  came  to  a  climax  in  the  nineteenth.  Even  to-day  there 
are  provincial  centres  in  which  it  is  thought  good  manners 
to  ignore  it.  But  it  works  a  contrast  in  custom  and  morals 
of  a  most  profound  sort  throughout  Europe.  And  this  is 
but  a  part  of  the  story.  Ybu  must  add  to  the  eastern  and 
western  division  of  Orthodox  and  Latin,  to  the  northern  and 
southern  division  of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  intense  force 
called  anti-clericalism,  a  by-product  of  Catholic  societies  so 
strong  in  its  action  that  for  a  generation  it  formed,  with 
its  opponents,  the  one  living  political  quarrel  of  France, 
Italy  and  Spain,  to  which  quarrel  all  other  forms  of  political 
issue  were  subsidiary. 

RELIGIOUS   TRADITIONS 

I  shall  show  later  how  this  factor  of  the  various  religious 
cleavages  affects  our  issue.  I  will  be  content  here  with  only 
two  examples — amply  sufficient.  The  Belgian  clerical  was 
"  Flaminguant " — teutonist :  opposed  to  the  French  tongue 
in  Belgium  and  all  its  connotations;  never  suspecting  what 
an  awful  issue  such  sympathies  would  raise,  nor  what  an 
ironical  fate  awaited  his  great  centre,  Louvain.  That  is 
the  first  example.  The  second  is  this  :  One  hears  of  the 
"Southern  Slavs" — the  "  Yugo-Slavo" — as  claiming  to  form 
one  State.  The  claim  is  just.  The  language  and  race  are 
the  same,  and  the  national  aspiration  is  very  real.  But  how 
many  here  know  that  half  this  people  refuse  to  admit  the 
priest  of  the  other  half,  or  that  the  difference  in  religious 
tradition  between  the  two  halves  has  led  to  the  use  of  two 
alphabets?  One  half  cannot  read  what  the  other  half 
writes.  One  half  prints  its  papers  as  we  print  ours,  in  the 
characters  used  in  the  article.  The  other  prints  them  in 
quasi-Russian  script  and  will  tolerate  no  other  letters. 

3.  We  have  the  languages  and  their  dialects.  These  do 
not  determine  nationality — but  how  powerful  they  are  both 
for  the  dissemination  and  the  withholding  of  ideas  !  And 
the  frontiers  of  popular  language  are  far  more  capricious, 
fari  more  numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  far  more  vague 
than  their  printed  literature  or  the  set  speech  of  the  wealthier 
classes  would  suggest.  • 

4.  Profoundly  affecting  the  problem  is  yet  another  cross 
division  :  that  lietween  the  agricultural  and  the  industrial 
areas.  It  has  become  more  acute  under  the  pressure  of  war. 
The  mind  of  the  one  is  not  the  mind  of  the  other.  The 
towns  of  industry  have  the  organisation  and  the  voice,  but 
the  country  has  the  resisting  power.     Whole  communities 
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are  coloured  by  i\\p  predominance  of  the  one  type  over  the 
other.  The  industrial  world  is  a  herd,  easily  run  by  self- 
appointed  leaders  whose  only  anxiety  is  for  their  own  position 
among  a  very  few  similar  competitors.  The  agricultural 
world  is  organic.  The  former  will  accept  any  general  rules 
imposed  upon  it.  The  very  life  of  great  towns  makes  such 
unquestioning  obedience  and  mechanical  submission  at  once 
possible  and  necessary.  The  latter  will  never  obey  these 
uniform  and  oppressive  laws. 

5.  But  the  cross  division  in  Europe  to-day  of  agricultural 
and  industrial,  profound  as  it  is,  does  not  produce  the  direct 
violent  and  immediate  effects  of  the  last  great  cross  division, 
the  most  clearly  expressed  of  all :  the  division  between  the 
capitalist  minority  and  their  wage-earners.  That  great  modern 
quarrel  has  its  faint  counterpart  even  in  agricultural  Europe, 
where  there  is  the  contrast  between  the  stable,  owning  peasantry 
on  the  one  side  and  the  great  eastern  estates  on  the  other. 
But  for  much  the  most  part  the  quarrel  of  owners  and  non- 
owners  is  a  quarrel  of  the  great  towns  and  ports,  including 
the  coalfields  upon  which  they  depend  for  their  strange 
modern  growth. 

This  cross-division  is  of  such  sharpness  and  separates 
interests  so  strong  and  so  conscious  that  many  confidently 
believed  it  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war  to  outweigh  nation- 
ality itself.  That  opinion  erred  :  but  not  so  widely  that, 
under  the  strain  of  war  and  towards  the  end  of  it,  the  indus- 
trial quarrel  overbore,  in  the  defeated  countries  at  least, 
the  national  claims.  It  threatened  and  threatens  anarchy, 
and  eren  the  victorious  countries  know  how  their  industrial 
parts  are  moved  to  great  changes  to-day. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  of  the  great  problem.  Such  are 
•the  conflicting  definitions  of  right  and  the  conflicting  motives 
with  which  we  hare  to  deal. 

So  much  for  the  analysis  or  criticism  of  a  tremendous  task. 
What  of  the  synthesis  ?  What  of  the  accomplishment  of 
a  final  stability  ? 

The  details  of  such  an  arrangement  must  be  postponed 
to  the  second  of  these  two  articles.  But  we  shall  do  well 
to  begin  by  seeing  the  thing  in  its  largest  outlines. 

In  the  first  place  the  guiding  principle  of  the  settlement, 
in  spite  of  all  the  perplexities  which  disturb  it,  must  be 
national  sympathy  and  tradition.  This  is  so  obvious  that 
even  the  hurried  and  superficial  glance  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  parliamentarian  have  long  grasped  it,  and  that 
even  distant  communities  which  can  know  little  of  Europe 
understand  its  importance.  Indeed  the  trouble  has  been 
to  prerent  so  simple  and  obvious  a  principle  overriding  all 
others,  or  obscuring  the  other  principles  of  contrast  and 
division  which  make  what  lies  before  us  the  awful  thing  it  is. 

We  must  begin  by  nationality,  because  nationality  has 
been  the  driving  force  guiding  all  this  affair.  Within  the 
national  boundaries  as  they  shall  be  established  the  other 
divisions  of  language,  or  religion,  even  of  race,  and  perhaps 
•f  economic  quarrel,  may  be  arranged.  But  national  the 
future  of  Europe  must  be.  And  the  prime  characteristic 
of  its  stability  will  be  that  national  realities  should  be  recog- 
nised. Even  where  boundaries  cannot  be  exactly  fixed ; 
even  where,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  new  experiments, 
disappointed  minorities  must  necessarily  be  included  within 
the  frontiers  of  satisfied  majorities  ;  even  though  you  leave 
lay  this  principle  of  nationality  a  legacy  of  unsolved  minor 
problems,  still  it  is  the  principle  which  must  guide  the  whole. 

Let  me  take  a  test  case  :    the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

Bohemia  is  a  State  clearly  defined  by  nature  and  by 
Ihistory.  It  is  a  square  territory  enclosed  entirely  by  three 
ranges  of  mountains  to  the  north,  east  and  west,  and  cut 
off,  though  not  so  thoroughly,  to  the  south.  It  is  the  upper 
foasin  of  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe. 

How  far  this  quadrilateral,  which  has  been  permanently 
present  in  Europe  as  a  political  entity  has  also  preserved  its 
original  race,  we  do  not  know.  The  fluctuations  of  language 
little  concern  us.  Religion  is  almost  homogeneous :  but 
when  it  comes  to  national  tradition  you  are  presented  with 
the  following  phenomenon  : 

The  metal-workers  and  the  foresters  of  the  northern 
mountain  boundaries  are  largely  German  in  tradition.  They 
do  not  hold  to  a  German  national  tradition,  for  there  is  no 
such  thing,  but  they  hold  strongly  to  the  German  cultural 
tradition  as  against  the  Slav.  Were  it  possible  to  map  out 
in  detail  village  by  village,  parish  by  parish,  what  is  on  the 
whole  German  in  tradition  and  what  is  Bohemian,  you  would 
have  an  impossible  frontier,  not  only  ridiculousl}'  tortuous, 
but  indefensible  materially  and  morally.  It  is  not  possible 
to  do  this.  But  even  a  rough  attempt  at  it,  the  abandon- 
raent  of  the  mountains,  for  instance,  would  land  you  nowhere. 
If  you  are  to  have  a  new  State  which  is  to  be  stable  at  all, 
wliich  is  to  have  a  chance  of  authority,  and  through  authority 
of  settling  its  economic  domestic  disputes  and  of  making 


something  final,  you  must  recognise  the  State  of  Bohemia, 
with  its  frontiers  following  the  mountain  chains,  with  its 
capital  of  Prague,  with  its  connection  eastward  towards  its 
Polish  cousins,  with  all  its  traditions  intact.  That  would 
involve  the  submission  of  certain  Germanic  minorities. 
That  is  inevitable.  They  are  not  the  strongest  elements 
in  the  State,  and  they  are  not  the^best.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  by  nature  docile.  Bohemia  within  its  historic 
boundaries,  Bohemia  recognised  and  rehabilitated,  would 
be  a  permanent  factor  in  Europe.  Any  attempt  to  create 
a  frontier  geographically  artificial,  or  recognising  the  Ger- 
manic effort  of  colonisation  by  force  or  infiltration  in  the  past, 
would  not  achieve  stability  at  all. 

I  have  only  taken  Bohemia  as  one  example  because  it 
happens  to  be  a  complex  and  a  difficult  one.  But  the  general 
principle  stands.  We  must  recognise  the  claims  of  nation- 
ality round  which  all  this  great  war  has  been  fought :  we 
must  take  for  the  boundaries  of  those  nationalities,  in  spite  > 
of  local  anomalies,  their  traditional  and  historic  boundaries. 

How  shall  opinion  be  expressed  ? 

To  say  that  it  shall  be  expressed  by  the  popular  voice 
is  to  take  two  things  for  granted,  which,  as  a  fact,  do  not 
exist.  The  first  is  a  popular  conscience  of  geography — 
the  power  of  millions  of  people  to  tell  you  with  one  voice 
exactly  where  their  boundaries  lie.  The  second  is  a  popular 
initiative  :  the  power  of  millions  of  people  to  frame  the  terms 
of  the  question  upon  which  they  shall  vote. 

INSTINCTS     OF    THE     MASS 

There  is  a  danger  of  error  here  which  you  find  running 
throughout  all  representative  institutions :  the  idea  that  vast 
numbers  of  men  can  act  as  though  they  were  small  numbers. 
They  cannot.  Men  cannot  vote  upon  a  matter  which  they 
have  themselves  determined.  They  can  only  accept  or  veto  in 
large  numbers  clear  proposals  put  before  them  by  a  few.  There- 
fore you  can  only  have  a  popular  vote  within  a  framework  which 
the  peace  conference  shall  lay  down.  You  could  create  an 
artificial  majority  anywhere,  by  artificially  including  in  some 
naturally  united  district.an  extraneous  province.  Such  ques- 
tions as  may  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  must  necessarily 
be  submitted  from  above,  and  it  is  at  once  the  chief  and 
imperative  duty  of  those  who  submit  such  questions  to  follow 
the  natural  and  historic  lines  ;  to  follow  the  boundaries 
which  sane  history  points  out ;  to  lean  towards  the  older 
tradition  and  against  recent  colonisation ;  to  neglect  alto- 
gether the  argument  of  "industrial  efficiency"  and  the  rest, 
with  which  cosmopolitan  capital  will  try  to  muddy  the 
waters.  There  is  a.  Bohemian  State  in  Europe ;  a  Magyar 
State  ;  an  Austrian  State — the  eastern  mark  ;  a  Poland  ; 
a  Rumania  ;   a  Serbia,  and  so  forth. 

All  negative  attempts  to  confuse  those  great  simple  issues 
by  a  discussion  of  uncertain,  complex  boundaries  are  perils 
to  the  final  settlement. 

In  this  respect  we  must  be  particularly  careful  of  the 
test  of  language,  because  it  is  a  simple  test,  or  rather 
because  it  is  a  mechanical  one.  It  appeals  strongly  to  men 
remote  from  the  actual  circumstances  of  any  particular 
national  problem.  All  political  errors,  or  almost  all,  come 
from  this  attempt  at  mechanical  simplification.  We  must 
remember  that  the  test  of  language  is  subject  to  a  hundred 
modifications.  The  statistics,  to  begin  with,  are  modified 
by  the  nature  of  the  government  which  drew  them  up,  and 
by  its  object  in  drawing  them  up.  Beyond  this,  more  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  groups  of  languages  do  not  correspond 
necessarily  to  national  tradition  at  all. 

Religious  divisions  again  can  only  be  dealt  with  upon 
the  basis  of  a  supposed  national  unity. 

I  take  the  case  of  the  Masurian  population,  Polish  in  tradi- 
tion but,  alone  of  the  Poles,  Protestant  in  faith.  I  take  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Switzerland,  divided  into  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  as  it  is  also  divided  by  another  cross-division 
into  Latin  and  Germanic  tongues.  I  take  the  curiously  united 
region  of  Alsace. 

Treat  any  one  of  these  as  political  units — which  they  are 
— and  you  get  your  answer  at  once.  The  Masurian  popu- 
lation is  Protestant  but  it  is  Polish.  Alsace  is  a  perfect 
medley  of  two  religions,  but  it  is  united  historically  in  its 
political  character. 

In  other  words  in  this  matter  of  religious  difference  the  test 
of  the  unit  is  nationality.     And  to  that  test  we  must  adhere. 

It  is  true  that  religion  is  also  in  many  places  a  test  of 
national  survival,  and  of  national  definition.  For  instance, 
in  all  the  western  marches  of  Poland  Catholicism  is  the  test 
of  Polish  nationality,  even  after  many  generations  of  Prus- 
sian occupation  and  propaganda  in  language.  Or  again, 
the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Holland,  especially 
towards  the  sea,  were  established  by  the  Protestant  struggle 
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against  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  in  spite 
of  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  must  recognise  re- 
ligious differences  and  mark  the  places  where  it  connotes 
a  real  difference  of  national  tradition,  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted, if  we  are  to  make  the  final  settlement  stable,  to 
the  settlement  of  nationality. 

Let  us  grant  then  (as  I  think  is  already  granted,  in  the 
minds  of  nearly  all  of  those  who  approach  this  problem 
seriously)  that  the  strong  modern  motive  of  national  patriotism 
must  be  satisfied  first  :  that  no  firm  or  permanent  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  which  does  not  accept  it,  work  with 
it,  and  try  to  confirm  it  for  good. 

Let  us  suppose  Europe  (it  is  too  good  a  dream  to  come 
true)  fixed  in  a  stable  arrangement  of  States  much  the  greater 
part  of  which  would  be  strong  through  a  common  patriotism, 
and  able  with  that  strength  to  manage  each  its  own  domestic 
problem,    especially   the   most   perilous  problem   of   all,    its 


economic  problem.  Let  us  even  imagine  internatienal  forces 
to  have  become  straightforward,  to  be  workirg  above  board, 
and  to  be  acting  only  as  servants  of  the  common  good,  and 
as  subsidiary  to  these  local  national  enthusiasms.  Does 
there  not  still  remain  a  danger  for  the  future  peace  of  Europe, 
and  in  particular  a  peril  to  that  civilisation  of  the  south 
and  west,  which  the  former  German  Empire  and  its  Allies 
insolently  challenged  and  so  very  nearly  destroyed  ? 

There  does.  It  is  still  in  acute  danger,  and  it  will  become 
a  greater  danger  than  ever  if  we  imagine  that  we  have  settled 
things  once  and  for  all  by  the  erection  of  nominally  inde- 
pendent States.  That  danger  is  the  coalescence  under 
another  form  of  all  those  forces  which  when  they  were  moulded 
and  organised  by  Prussia  proved  so  awful  a  menace  to  the 
older  civilised  life  of  Europe. 

That  is  the  target  of  policy.     Let  us  aim  at  striking  it. 
{To  be  continued) 


The  Bully  on  His  Back :  By  Arthur  Pollen 


THE  fact  of  the  German  surrender  and  the  terms 
on  which  the  surrender  was  accepted,  were  made 
known  after  my  last  week's  article  had  been 
written.  It  was  already  clear  that  the  German 
navy  would  submit  to  any  humiliation  rather 
than  fight.  But  few  people  can  have  been  prepared  for  such 
an  utter  sea  eclipse  as  must  now  befall.  All  the  sujjmarines 
and  battle-cruisers,  and  a  full  half  of  the  fighting  fleet  are 
to  be  surrendered  before  Monday  next.  All  the  ships  not 
surrendered  are  to  be  paid  off,  disarmed  and  demobilised, 
and  then  left  under  Allied  supervisiori.  The  terms  apply 
to  the  ships  in  German  control  in  the  Black  Sea  equally  with 
those  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  carries 
with  it  the  evacuation  and  surrender  of  all  the  defences 
which  close  the  Baltic  to  the  Allied  fleets  and  shipping. 
The  German  navy — actually  demoralised  and  therefore  mili- 
tarily non-existent  before  the  armistice  was  asked  for — will 
therefore  in  a  few  days  be  materially  non-existent  as 
well. 

The  astonishing  character  of  this  transaction  lies  in  its 
singular  contrast  to  the  case  of  the  German  army  on  land. 
When  one  reads  through  the  armistice  conditions,  one's  first 
impression  is  that  the  principle  of  disarming  the  enemy  has 
been  carried  out  impartially  in  both  elements.  The  army 
has  surrendered  so  many  guns,  so  many  machine-guns,  so 
much  rolling  stock,  evacuates  so  much  territory,  gives  up 
so  many  positions.  The  navy  surrenders  so  many  ships, 
disarms  the  rest  and  so  forth.  It  is  only  when  one  remembers 
that  the  German  army  has  fought  to  the  point  of  absolute 
exhaustion  before  surrendering  that  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  naval  catastrophe  becomes  clear.  For  it 
cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly  that  the  collapse  of  Ger- 
man sea-power  came  when  materially  it  was  at  its  highest, 
Kever  before  had  the  enemy  possessed  more  or  better  ships, 
never  had  he  for  a  year  enjoyed  such  opportunities  for  train- 
ing his  fleet  for  those  complex  combined  manoeuvres  which 
the  great  diversity  of  his  force  and  the  mechanical  perfection 
•f  its  material  made  possible.  Here  he  had  advantages 
denied  to  us.  After  the  failure  of  the  Russian  navy  to  defend 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  it  became  perfectly  clear  that,  save  for  the 
British  submarines,  the  Baltic  had  become  a  German  lake. 
The  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  compelled  even  the  British 
submarines  to  leave,  and  from  February  last  the  German 
fleet  has  had  no  opponent,  surface  or  under-water,  in  all 
the  waters  that  stretch  away  from  Kiel.  The  Grand  Fleet 
has  never  lacked  for  sea-practice,  but  its  practices  have  been 
carried  on  in  spite  of  such  threats  and  dangers  as  German 
submarines  and  German  mines  held  over  it.  The  German 
fleet  could  have  manoeuvred  month  after  month  at  its  will, 
without  a  single  anxiety  or  taking  a  single  precaution.  But 
the  German  command  lacked  the  strategical  insight,  the 
tactical  insight,  the  gallantry  of  initiative,  necessary  for  put- 
ting this  advantage  to  account.  Worse  stilJ,  it  could  not 
inspire  its  personnel  with  the  fighting  spirit.  A  fleet,  then, 
materially  intact  and  with  every  opportunity'  for  attaining 
a  great  mastery  of  tactics  and  for  developing  a  perfect  moral, 
has  now  been  surrendered — without  striking  a  blow  for  its 
country,  without  the  slightest  pride  in  its  power,  without 
possessing   any   self-respect   to   lose. 

The  thing  is,  of  course,  entirely  without  precedent  in 
history,  but  then  Germany  holds  some  curious  naval  records 
already.  A  Prussian  Government  once  sold  the  whole  of 
its  fleet  by  public  auction.  In  this  war,  with  a  few,  but  very 
few,  honourable  exceptions,  the  German  fleet's  action  at  sea 


has  been  unique.  It  has  warred,  not  against  sfe-  armed' 
opponent  openly  in  battle — but  by  the  stealthy  assassination 
of  the  defenceless.  It  goes  then  unhonoured  into  the  nothing- 
ness from  which  it  came. 

The  whole  episode  is  extraordinarily  characteristic.  Its 
most  striking  feature  is  one  it  shares  with  the  Russian 
revolution.  When  the  Tsardom  fell,  the  discovery  which 
disconcerted  the  Allies  most  of  all  was  that  the  Russian 
people  seemed  wholly  without  national  pride.  In  the  fall 
of  what  we  used  to  call  Germany,  it  is  this  that  marks  the 
action  of  its  fleet.  That  force  has  taken  two  inglorious 
leads.  Its  refusal  to  fight,  whether  from  ccmlnon  sense  or 
from  cowardice,  proved  that  it  was  not  a  sea  microcosm 
of  a  nation  willing  to  lose  everything  but  honour  when  the 
time  of  trial  came.  It  was  the  first  line  of  the  heme  defence 
to  break.  It  was  the  failure  of  the  unexhausted,  untried, 
imfought  navy  that  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  war- 
worn, distracted,  exhausted  army.  And,  not  content  tvith. 
this,  it  was  the  navy  that  gave  the  signal  for  the  German' 
revolution. 

It  is  exactly  in  these  two  appearances,  the  last  historic- 
appearances  of  the  German  navy,  that  we  see  the  difference- 
between  the  two  protagonist  nations  of  the  war.     When  the 
British  people  found  themselves,  quite  unexpectedly  and  most 
reluctantly,  at  war  in  1914,  their  confidence,  not  only  in  the 
material  strength,  but  in  the  loyalty,  devotion,  and  the  fighi- 
ing  spirit  of  their  fleet  was  absolute.    Nor  has  that  confidence- 
wavered  once,  from  the  day  when  the  Grand  Fleet  went  to 
its  stations  a  week  before  war  was  declared,  until  yesterday, 
when  the  new  fast  cruiser  Koenigsberg  was  met  fifty  miles 
from  Rosyth,  bringing  on  board    those  who  had  c«me  to 
receive  Sir  David  Beatty's  orders  for  the  disposal  of  the 
German   fleet.    And  just  as  the  British  nation  has  never 
doubted  the  British  navy,  so,  too,  the  navy  has  never  wavered 
for  an  instant  in  its  belief  in  the  constancy  of  the  British 
nation  to  its  historic   mission.     In  the  merchant  service — 
as  the  Board    of    Admiralty    has    finely    reminded  us  by 
a  most  opportune  message  of  praise  and  thanks  to  that 
incomparable  body — the  Royal  Kavy  has  found  allies  and 
colleagues  and  indeed  brothers  in    arms,  of  a  temper  and 
spirit  not  inferior  to  its  own.     The  navy  is  the  fighting  Briton 
afloat,  the  merchant  service  the  civilian  Briton  at  sea.    The 
finest   traits  of  national  character  have  been   exemphfied 
by  each.     There  was  a  time  just  before  the  war  when  the  ' 
public  was  rushed  into  a  discussion  as  to  what  would  happen 
should  merchant  ships  become  liable  to  unexpected  torpedo 
attack  from  submarines.      An   admiral  of  great  reputation 
and  wide  experience  prophesied  confidently  that,  as  trade 
was  timid,  the  first  threat  of  submarine  attack  would  drive 
all  merchantmen  from   the  sea.     It   was  a  prophecy  most 
singularly  and,  let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  add,  most  surpris- 
ingly falsified.     If  anyone    will    take  the  trouble  to  set  out 
graphwise  the   sailings   and   clearances   from   British  ports, 
and  try  to  gather  from  them  the  periods  of  greatest  danger 
of  submarine  attack,  he  will  find  himself  amazingly  misled 
by  the  inferences  that  seem  obvious.     The  destruction   of 
nine  million   tons  cf   British   shipping   necessarily   made   a 
difference  to  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships  from  Britisb 
ports.     But  the  murder  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand 
officers,   seamen,  and   passenger    non-combatants  seemingly 
made  no  difference  to  the  willingness  to  face  the  risks  insepar- 
able from  the  submarine.     Nor  has  there  been  a  single  actioB 
by  the  Royal  or  the  merchant  navy  at  sea  dishonourable  to 
themselves  or  to  the  nation,  or  questionable  on  any  code  of 
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right  or  wrong  3-et  propounded.  And  so  the  sea  war  ends 
with  the  tie  between  the  fleet,  and  merchant  service,  and  nation 
closer  and  more  intensely  affectionate  than  it  has  ever  been. 

The  Bully  on  His  Belly 

"When  Germany's  sea  record  is  remembered ;  when  we 
mourn  the  many  tliousands  foully  murdered  in  the  sea  ser- 
vice of  ourselves  and  our  allies  ;  when  we  look  at  the  grim 
depletion  of  our  tonnage — just  when  the  demand  for  tonnage 
for  demobilising  the  forces  and  reconstructing  the  damage 
of  war  will  be  at  its  highest — it  must  surely  seem  very 
singular  that  the  allied  governments  should  not  have  set 
out,  as  a  first  condition  of  granting  Germany  an  armistice, 
that  the  enemy  should  repair — so  far  as  he  could — the  damage 
done  at  sea  ;  should  not,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  condition 
to  any  relief  from  attack,  have  included  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  German  merchant  marine.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  in  these  columns,  not  once  but  many  times,  that  such 
shipping  as  Germany  possesses  can  hardly  make  good  more 
than  one-third  of  the  damage  done.  If  it  were  handed  over 
to  Great  Britain  in  its  entirety,  it  would- — even  after  our 
heroic  efforts  to  maintain  our  shipping  while  maintaining 
our  sea-fighting  strength — hardly  put  our  tonnage  where 
it  was  before  the  war.  Wiat  makes  the  omission  still  more 
amazing  are,  first,  that  the  Allies  have  conceded  the  prin- 
ciple that  either  during  the  armistice  or  certainly  while  peace 
is  being  discussed,  they  will  voluntarily  undertake  part  of 
the  provisioning  of  the  defeated  Germans  ;j  secondly,  that 


restitution  is  an  admitted  principle  of  peace.  There  is  no 
reminder  that  the  food  shortage  of  the  world  is  largely  due 
to  the  countless  cargoes  of  meat  and  bread  stuffs  now  rotting 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Is  it  too  late  to  suggest  that  this 
omission  should  be  made  good  without  delay  ? 

The  enemy  at  least  is  not  backward  in  affording  the 
opportunity.  Day  after  day  the  whimper  goes  out  that 
Germany  must  be  fed,  or  perish  in  red  revolution.  But, 
thanks  to  the  regime  which  Scheidemann,  Solf  and  Co.  so 
slavishly  supported,  other  peoples,  and  those  in  no  sense 
responsible  either  for  the  war  or  its  outrageous  atrocities, 
are  in  no  better  case.  Germany  may  indeed  be  on  the  verge 
of  famine,  but  it  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
German  character  to  scream  this  out  when  it  was  altogether 
false.  The  Government  of  Berlin  consists  of  the  ex-Kaiser's 
henchmen,  theorists  inexperienced  in  the  task  of  govern- 
ment, and  utterly  unused  to  being  responsible  either  for  their 
actions  or  their  words.  In  stepping  into  their  late  master's 
shoes,  a  sedulous  aping  of  their  ways  would  come  naturally. 
The  situation  does  not  justify  the  mailed  fist  blustering  of 
a  few  years  ago.  The  bully  is  on  his  back,  and  they  cannot 
play  the  part  as  if  he  were  on  his  feet.  But  they  seem  to 
play  the  part  of  the  bully  on  his  belly  to  admiration.  First 
bluster,  then  collapse ;  now  they  turn  and  grovel.  The 
first  character  was  not  very  terrifying  ;  the  second  not  very 
edifying.  The  third  is  simply  nauseating.  If  the  Germans 
are  to  be  fed,  let  them  first  volunteer  the  beginnings  of 
restitution.  Let  them  begin  where  their  crimes  have  been 
most  flagrant  and  destructive.     Let  them  give  up  their  ships 


Labour  and  Peace  Terms:  By  John   Murray 


FROM  time  to  time  in  the  last  four  years  claims 
have  been  made  on  behalf  of  Labour  to  a  specific 
and  direct  voice  in  various  war  questions  com- 
prising, for  instance,  overtures  for  peace,  formal 
negotiations,  and  the  substance  of  the  treaties 
wliich  may  eventually  be  concluded.  These  claims  have 
failed,  on  the  whole,  to  attract  general  attention  or  to  win 
the  support  of  the  public,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  In 
propounding  their  claims,  the  Labour  organisations  have 
shown  less  adroitness,  and  less  power  of  selection,  than 
could  have  been  wished  in  view  of  the  reasonableness  of 
much  of  what  they  ask.  Their  more  extravagant  and  aca- 
demic claims  have  been  made  the  most  of  by  their  opponents. 
The  Press  has  not  been  very  sympathetic.  Thus  the  public 
has  gathered  vaguely  that  Labour  was  making  trouble  by 
asking  for  the  wrong  things,  or,  at  least,  by  asking  too  much 
and  at  the  wrong  time.  And  now  Labour  (see  the  Times 
of  November  14th)  has  tabled  its  "international"  policy  in 
a  few  trenchant  paragraphs.  These  will  make  many  siib 
their  eyes  and  protest  again.  But  they  ought,  as  well,  to 
provoke  thought. 

The  recent  history  of  this  policy  in  England  is  worth  our 
glancing  back  at,  in  the  general  intention  of  bringing  out  the 
reasonable  basis  of  a  good  part  of  it.  Thus  at  the  conference 
of  the  General  Federations  of  Trade  Unions  of  the  Allied 
Countries  held  at  Leeds  in  July,  1916,  Mr.  Ben  Cooper  said 
"if  Capitalism  was  going  to  lay  down  tariff  conditions  and 
conditions  favourable  for  the  protection  of  itself  against  the 
international  supremacy  of  Germany  .  .  .  Labour  also  should 
be  equally  as  determined,  so  far  as  the  Allied  Powers  were 
concerned,  to  see  that  any  regulations  which  they  wanted 
to  impose  on  their  own  Governments  for  the  purpose  of 
assimilating  industrial  conditions  and  preventing  the  unfair 
competition  existing  were  arrived  at,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  capitalists  had  arrived  at  their  decisions,  before  the 
terms  of  peace  were  discussed."  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  Paris  Resolutions.  Military  victory  and  the  launching 
of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  have  presumably  modified 
the  capitalist  plans  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cooper  ;  but  they  can 
only  have  strengthened  his  argument  for  Labour.  At  the 
same  conference  Mr.  John  Ward  said  :  "  We  must  insist  on 
having  some  say,  and  we  must  use  every  means  by  which 
we  can  combine  our  forces  to  elevate  those  who  are  slightly 
lower  in  the  social  scale,  to  give  greater  opportunities  to 
some  of  our  Allies  for  free  development."  Mr.  W.  A.  Appleton 
brought  the  discussion  down  to  details :  "  While  the  pro- 
gramme set  forth  by  the  French  may  appear  to  be  a  very 
modest  one  in  Great  Britain  (where  we  already  have  the 
Saturday  half-holiday,  Sunday  rest,  laws  regulating  the 
labour  of  women  and  children,  and  an  understanding  in 
respect  of  the  length  of  the  working  day),  yet,  looking  at  it 
from  the  broader  point  of  view,  it  is  important.     It  would 


be  of  immense  value  to  Russia,  France,  and  Italy  if  these 
laws  could  be  internationalised."  The  views  embodied  in 
the  above  quotations  were  adopted  by  the  conference. 

In  August,  1916,  Mr.  Appleton,  as  secretary  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  formally  submitted  to  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  a  statement  of 
"international"  policy  which  contained  matter  of  some 
interest.  Thus  in  1904  France  and  Italy  signed  what  was 
perhaps  the  first  Labour  treaty.  This  treaty  provided, 
among  other  things,  for 

1.  Facilities  for  the  transfer  of  savings  banks  deposits. 

2.  Facilities   for   the    payment    of   contributions    and    the 

payment  of  benefits  from  national  pension  funds. 

3.  The  inter-State  operation  of  insurance  against  accidents 

in   employment 

4.  The  title  of  subjects  of  either  country  to  unemployment 

insurance. 

5.  The  protection  of  minors  in  industry. 

The  gist  of  the  document  is  as  follows :  "  The  Management 
Committee  respectfully  suggest  that  you,  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain,  should  bring  before  your  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  the  desirability  of  discussing  with  the  Governments 
of  Allied  Powers  the  possibility  of  agreements  dealing  inter- 
nationally with  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  of  night 
work,  weekly  rest  days,  and  the  maximum  length  of  the 
work  day,  both  for  hazardous  and  non-hazardous  occupations. 
You  are  also  asked  to  use  your  influence  and  power  to  pro- 
mote the  appointment  of  an  Allied  Commission  of  Inquiry- 
into  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  safety,  and  the  best  methods  of 
applying  these  industrially  and  socially.  Railways,  ships, 
docks,  and  mines  offer  immediate  opportunities  for  the 
adoption  of  automatic  and  other  aids  to  safety,  and  an 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  a  common  struggle  against 
industrial  poisons,  dangerous  processes,  and  illnesses  per- 
taining to  occupations.  And  further  on  it  is  recorded  that 
"the  Management  Committee  has  recently  conferred  with 
representative  leaders  of  workmen  from  Belgium,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  in  these  countries  working-class  opinion  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  ameliorative  Labour  legislation  -  on 
international  lines,  with  agreements  incorporated  in  treaties, 
framed  prior  to  or  in  connection  with  the  treaties  that  end 
in  peace."  At  another  conference  of  the  same  organisations, 
held  in  London  in  September^  1917,  M.  Jouhaux  (general 
secretary  of  the  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail)  moved 
a  resolution  containing  this  clause  among  others:  "That 
social  progress  shall  be  effective  and  international,  and  shall 
fully  realise  the  conclusion  that  "the  worker  is  a  citizen  of  the 
world."     The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

Still  another  conference,  the  Inter-Allied  Labour  and 
Socialist  Conference,  which  met  in  London  in  February, 
1918,  emphasised  among  its  war  aims  "the  need  for  an 
international  agreement  for  the  enforcement  in  all  countries 
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o(  the  legislation  on  factory  conditions,  a  maximum  eight- 
hour  day,  the  prevention  of  '  sweating '  and  unhealthy  trades 
necessary  to  protect  the  workers  against  exploitation  and 
oppression,  and  the  prohibition  of  night  work  by  women 
and  children." 

Finally,  the  Labour  Party  programme,  which  appeared 
in  the  Titnes  of  November  14th,  speaks  of  "  the  need  for  an 
international  agreement  for  the  enforcement  in  all  countries 
of  uniform  legislation  on  factory  conditions,  maximum 
working  hours,  the  prevention  of  sweating  and  unhealthy 
trades,  and  similar  industrial  reforms." 

Labour  Legislation 

The  international  policy  proposed  in  monotonously  uniform 
terms  upon  the  occasions  which  I  have  noted  has  much  to 
commend  it.  If  the  stage  in  factory  legislation  which  this 
country  has  reached  is  a  good  thing  in  itself — if,  relatively 
speaking,  it  humanises  work  and  promotes  true  efficiency — 
that  legislation  will,  prima  facie,  be  good  for  other  nations. 
Some  of  the  labour  conditions  which  in  England  are  taken 
90  much  for  granted  are  elsewhere  the  object  of  strenuous 
effort.  Take  the  attitude  of  the  French  towards  la  semaine 
Mttglaise :  an  attitude  no  Englishman  can  observe  without 
a  little  pride  and  more  than  a  little  pity.  The  past  autumn, 
for  instance,  has  witnessed  a  vigorous  agitation  in  the  tailoring 
and  dressmaking  industry  fn  Paris,  la  semaine  anglaise  being 
among  the  points  eventually  gained  by  the  workpeople. 
The  following  is  from  a  rapturous  letter  by  a  midinette  quoted 
in  L' Information  Ouvriire  et  Sociale  of  October  31st  ;  "La 
patronne  dont  ott  m'a  dit  beaucoup  de  mal  ricemment  et  qui 
certes  nefait  pas  encore  parliciper  ses  oitvriires  d  ses  h£n6fices, 
«  tout  de  mSme  accordi  d  son  personnel  la  "  semaine  anglaise." 
Pensez  si  nous  sommes  heureuses  ;  tout  I'apres-midi  du  saniedi 
pour  courir  d  notre  tour  les  grands  magasins  et  nous  occttper 
de  notre  coquetterie — je  parle  pour  mot,  c'est  un  peu  mon 
dlfaut — et  nitre  plus  obligee  de  passer  une  partie  de  la  nuit 
pour  arranger  un  corsage  ou  mime  raccommoder  nos  has.  Vous 
n'atez  pas  idie  combien  les  bas  de  soie  s'usent  vite,  et  combien 
Us  yeux  se  fatiguenta  travailler  sous  la  lampe,  sans  compter 
que  le  petrole.  .  .  ."  There  can  be  very  little  harm  in  work- 
people in  every  land  under  the  sun  having  Saturday  after- 
noon off  and  resting  on  Sunday.  There  are  other  points, 
too,  in  which  reform  is  as  obviously  desirable,  and  even 
more  urgent. 

To  these  general  humanitarian  grounds  Labour  thinks 
that  the  present  juncture  adds  both  opportunity  and  neces- 
sity. It  is  desirable  that  the  public  should  realise  this  point. 
The  war  has  brought  the  allied  nations  closer  to  each  other 
90  that,  having  done  so  much  in  concert,  and  done  it  success- 
fully, they  might  well  lay  down  regulations  in  common  for 
industry.  From  these  friendly  possibilities  a  regenerate 
Germany  need  not  be  excluded  in  advance  or  absolutely. 
Regeneracy  would  require,  of  course,  to  be  demonstrated. 
But,  whether  Germany  came  in  or  stayed  out.  there  would 
be  no  incongruity  in  any  League  of  Nations  that  may  emerge 
from  the  welter  of  warfare  defining  broad  principles  of  factory 
legislation.  I  shall  say  nothing  at  this  point  about  the 
practicability  of  this  intrinsically  attractive  idea. 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  the  present  circumstances, 
while  offering  an  opportunity,  disclose  an  interest  so  pressing 
as  to  amount  wellnigh  to  compulsion.  If  the  friendly  possi- 
bilities mentioned  above  are  not  explored  or  realised,  if  no 
League  of  Nations,  or  only  a  perfunctory  one,  takes  shape, 
very  severe  competition  may  set  in  among  the  manufacturers 
•f  Europe.  Under  the  pressure  of  competition  the  whole 
position  of  Labour  everywhere  would  be  endangered.  Where 
Labour  is  weakest  the  fall  in  wages  and  the  deterioration  of 
conditions  would  be  at  a  maximum.  "Exploitation"  in 
certain  areas  would  drive  other  better-paid  groups  or  nations 
to  protect  their  own  standards  by  tariff  barriers  which  might 
have  to  be  made  impassable.  The  alternative  to  a  League 
•f  Nations  may  really  be,  on  the  economic  side,  not  to  go  on 
again  as  before  the  war,  but  to  lapse  into  acutely  exclusive 
nationalism.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  Europe 
might  then  become  the  scene  and  the  victim  of  an  organised 
•rgy  of  undercutting,  of  dumping,  of  thoroughly  unfair 
competition,  and  of  many  other  evils.  Labour  shrinks  from 
this  prospect,  though,  so  far  as  regards  political  sentiment, 
it  is  just  as  patriotic  and  as  "national"  as  any  other  class 
•f  the  community.  But  it  has  enough  solidarity  with  the 
men  of  its  own  class  in  other  European  countries  to  believe 
that  no  interests  worth  serving  can  be  served  by  acquiescence 
in  bad  labour  conditions,  which  connote  exploitation,  in  any 
part  of  Europe.  Thus  at  the  present  juncture  Labour  is 
unavoidably  driven  to  press  for  more  uniform  conditions 
throughout  Europe.  Its  campaign  is  likely  to  obtain  support 
Irom  the  manufacturers  who  fear  dumping  and  the  effect  of 


" unfair"  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe 
in  importing  at  the  very  cheapest  rates  may  be  expected  to 
oppose  the  Labour  policy.  But  cheapness,  obviously,  is  not 
everything. 

Hardly  anyone  will  deny  that  the  international  Labour 
policy,  in  the  boiled-down  form  in  which  I  have  put  it  forward, 
contains  a  great  and  a  humane  European  ideal.  Nor  is  this 
policy  an  enemy  of  nationalism.  When  M.  Jouhaux  claims 
that  the  worker  is  "a  citizen  of  the  world"  he  does  not  mean 
to  sweep  away  the  patriotic  sentiments.  That  would  be  a 
peculiarly  forlorn  hope  just  now.  The  Labour  Party  seeks 
to  make  the  relations  of  nations  friendlier  by  removing 
certain  powerful  causes  of  economic  strife. 

Ideas  and  Action 

If  the  Labour  ideas  are  both  good  and  timely,  the  question 
arises  next  how  they  may  be  seriously  discussed  with  a  view 
to  action  being  taken.  The  Labour  Party  is  well  aware 
that  it  will  encounter  grave  difficulties  when  it  reaches  the 
stage  of  concrete  and  detailed  proposals.  Immediate  success 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for  on  many  points.  But  no  matter  how 
great  the  difficulties  or  how  small. the  probable  success,  no 
unfavourable  view  on  these  two  points  should  interfere  with 
the  claim  of  Labour  to  have  a  formal  opportunity  given 
for  the  discussion  of  the  main  matter. 

Let  us  look  at  the  proposals  of  the  party  as  set  out  in  the 
Times  of  November  14th  : 

The  Executive  Committee,  therefore,  recommend  tliat 
the  Emergency  Conference  should  adopt  the  following 
resolution  : 

"That  this  Special  Emergency  Conference  of  the 
Labour  Party  reaffirms  the  demand  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Conferences  of  February  and  September,   1918  : 

"  (i)  That,  in  the  official  delegations  from  each  of 
the  belligerent  countries  which  formulate 
the  Peace  Treaty,  the  workers  should  have 
direct  official  representation. 
"  (2)  That  a  World  Labour  Congress  should  be 
held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the 
Peace  Conference  that  will  formulate  the 
Peace  Treaty  closing  the  war. 
"  (3)  That  this  Conference  demands  that  the 
Government  should  afford  faciUties  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  above  proposals." 

Proposal  (i)  is  otiose,  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  taking  office 
in  December,  1916,  made  the  Labour  Party  a  premise  to 
that  effect.  In  any  case,  the  existence  of  the  Coalition, 
which  may  be  presumed,  would  automatically  ensure  Labour 
representation.  But  (i)  means  more  than  this.  It  emphasises 
the  bringing  of  industrial  conditions  within  the  purview  of  ' 
diplomacy.  There  is  no  d  priori  reason  against  this,  while 
there  are  plausible  and  strong  arguments  of  fact  in  its  favour. 
But,  granted  that  diplomacy  is  to  enter  on  this  new  field, 
it  does  not  follow  that  at  the  Peace  Conference  diplomacy 
can  conveniently  handle  labour  questions,  or,  indeed,  handle 
them  at  all.  The  English  delegation  at  the  conference 
cannot,  for  example,  call  in  the  same  breath  for  South-West 
Africa  to  be  handed  over  to  General  Botha  and  for  every- 
body in  the  Vaterland  to  be  given  Saturday  afternoons  off. 
What,  for  Labour,  is  essential  is  that  the  conference  should 
boldly  proclaim  labour  conditions  matters  for  international 
diplomacy  to  arrange.  The  conference  must  go  further.  It 
must  provide  both  a  platform  for  discussion  and  machinery 
lor  settlement.  As  the'  questions  that  will  come  up  are 
numerous  and  extremely  unlikely  to  be  settled  together  or 
all  at  once,  the  platform  and  the  machinery  would  have  to 
be  of  a  permanent  sort. 

Proposal  (2)  is  ijaiveif  it  means  that  the  Labour  Congress  is 
to  consist  of  Labour  only.  Even  if,  as  (2)  virtually  admits, 
the  international  charter  of  Labour  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
the  diplomatic  Peace  Conference,  it  is  still,  most  assuredly, 
a  matter  for  diplomacy.  The  Government  must  be  repre- 
sented. And  not  only  they,  but  the  employers'  organisa- 
tions as  well  have  an  indefeasable  right  to  be  present.  Labour 
amelioration  has  proceeded  in  this  country  by  agreement 
between  employers  and  workmen  perhaps  as  much  as  by 
State  action.  The  methods  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
are  at  least  as  likely  to  answer  internationally  as  statutory 
prescription.  If  (2)  may  be  read  as  pointing  to  an  inter- 
national court  of  arbitration  in  which  both  sides  shall  be 
represented,  i.e.,  employers  and  workpeople,  an.d  diplomacy 
shall  occupy  the  chair,  it  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  it.  Who 
could  quarrel  with  a  glorified  committee  on  production  dis- 
pensing Sunday  rest  with  both  hands  throughout  Europe  ? 

If  proposals  (i)  and  (2)  are  as  reasonable,  if,  properly 
interpreted,  they  are  as  unavoidable  stages  in  evolution  as 
they  can  very  readily  be  shown  to  be,  proposal  {3)  need 
give  no  trouble. 


LAND  6?  WATER 
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German  Humour:   By  Edward  Shanks 


Enemy   Views   on   the  War 


ON     THE     WAY     TO     THE     WEST 
Pile  ap  the  war  loan  i^With  the  last  we  cleared  up  the  East  lor  yoa.] 

I  DO  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  observed 
that,  while  nothing  can  make  tragedy  comic,  the 
events  of  a  few  months  can  turn  humour  into  the 
most  blood-chilling  tragedy.  It  is  an  obvious  remark  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  realised  how  profoundly  true  it 
was  until  recently  I  looked  through  a  number  of  German 
humorous  papers  published  during  the  last  few  months. 
Before  the  war  among  young  men  of  a  certain  type 
there  was  even  a  cult  of  Simplicissimus,  which  is  much  the 
best  of  its  kind.  I  remember  how  at  Cambridge  there  was 
a  bitter  struggle  as  to  whether  the  paper  should  be  taken 
by  the  Union,   and  how  while  one  party  alleged  its  ugly 


MARCH     STORMS     IN     THE     WEST 

Do  you  think  the  Americans  will  come  in  tliis  weather  ^ 

brutality  and  its  indecency,  the  other  alleged  its  wonderfuJ 
drawings  and  its  biting  wit.  It  certainly  had  three  of  these 
claims  to  notice,  though  its  wit  was  intermittent  and  various. 
And  now  in  the  last  year  of  war  it  is  unchanged,  as  ugly,  as 
brutal,  as  well  illustrated,  and,  occasionally,  as  witty  as  before. 
But  what  a  wonderful  commentary  these  pictures  make 
on  the  events  we  have  just  lived  through  !  They  are  like 
nothing  so  much  as  the  ironical  beginning  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 
A  number  published  two  days  before  the  German  offensive 
of  March  2ist  shows  on  its  cover  a  French  woman  (France 
is  nearly  always  symbolised  as  "Marianne")  and  an  English 
soldier  in  a  terrific  wind  clinging  in  fantastic  attitudes  to 


ON     THE     MARNE 
Sic  transit  gloria  .     . 


WAR    PROFITEER 


"  Why  does  that  gentleman  get  an  iee-pail,  and  not  me  ?    [Do  yon  think 
I'm  not  so  important  as  him  7  " 


"  Exense  me,  you  are  having  Bordeaux,  sir.' 
"Tliat's  all  one  to  m»— I  want  an  ie«-paU.' 
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PROGRESS     IN     THE     WEST 

Lackilr  we  have  learot  from  the  Germans  that  only  one  man  should  "give  orders 
now  we  only  need  to  find  out  what  orders  he  Is  to  give.}'  '^    '   ■ 


shattered  trees  and  shouting  to  one  another:  "Do  you 
think  the  Americans  will  come  in  this  weather  ? "  And  a 
week  later  a  really  fine  drawing  by  Th.  Th.  Heine  represents 
French  peasants  in  their  fields  looking  wanly  at  a  truly 
terrific  thunderstorm  which  is  rolling  up  over  them  and 
saying  :  "  This  time  it  may  go  hard  with  us — the  Russian 
lightning  conductor  is  out  of  order."  In  June, 
in  another  picture  by  Heine,  called  "On  the 
Mame,"  a  funereal  barge  floats  on  blood-red  waters 
under  a  blood-red  sky  past  a  weeping  willow. 
On  the  barge  a  woman  wearing  mourning  and  the 
cap  of  Liberty  faints  across  a  coffin  marked  R.  F.  ; 
and  at  the  side  of  the  coffin  the  Gallic  cock  turns 
up  his  claws  in  the  last  spasm.  It  is  in  the  same 
number  that  Clemenceau,  a  pitiful  and  sombre 
figure,  looks  sombrely  at  the  guillotine.  This  is 
the  climax  of  German  expectation.  In  July  there 
is  satire  at  the  expense  of  German  profiteers  ; 
and  a  picture  called  "  German  U-boats  outside  New 
York"  shows  Colonel  Roosevelt,  mounted  and 
dressed  as  a  rough-rider,  riding  gallantly  over  a 
cliff's  edge  into  the  sea  to  dispel  the  menace,  while 
Morgan  spends  the  night  in  his  strong-room  and 
Barnum  hails  the  U-boat  with  a  megaphone,  ask- 
ing if  he  may  have  an  advertisement  painted  on 
its  side.  It  is  not  till  September  lyth  that  we  get 
the  new  note ;  and  here  German  infantrymen  are 
seen  gallantly  bombing  an  advancing  tank,  and 
the  reader  is  informed  that  "Not  machines,  but 
hearts  decide  the  victory."  The  following  week  is 
more  ominous  still.  Now,  in  a  picture  called 
"Nerves,"  Hindenburg,  bent,  gigantic,  and  statu- 
esque, says,  without  turning  to  the  frightened 
faces  behind  him :  "  Tell  your  friends  they  can 
drink  in  peace — we  out  here  have  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  confidence."  The  last  picture  closes 
the  series  on  the  proper  note  of  suspense  and 
terror.  It  is  called  "Rumour,"  and  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath  reads  :  "  Terrible  news  is  reaching 
the  citizens — always  from  the  best  sources :  from 
their  own  cowardice."  But  the  picture — a  huge, 
thin,  fantastic  figure,  stalking  down  a  moonlit 
street,  and  glaring  at  the  citizens,  who  survey  him 
in  panic  from  their  houses — belies  the  bravado  of 
the  words.  Doom  was  already  approaching  Ger- 
many. Two  days  after  this  picture  was  published 
Foch  began  the  offensive  of  September  26th. 


But  these  papers  provide  more  than  a  signifi- 
cant commentary  on  the  march  of  events.  They 
illustrate  German  conditions  and  the  German  mind 
in  a  very  revealing  way.  They  are  often  really 
witty,  though  the  wit  must  now  seem  a  little  sour 
to  the  creators  of  it.  Gulbrannson's  picture  of 
reported  "scandals"  in  the  English  Cabinet  is 
excellently  drawn,  but  is  rather  too  scatological 
for  reproduction  or  comment.  But  the  German 
joke  about  our  "  single  command  "  is  really  amusing, 
if  not  justified,  and  the  English  and  French  faces 
are  well  rendered.  "Luckily,  we  have  learnt  from 
the  Germans  that  only  one  man  should  give 
orders,"  say  the  Allied  Staffs.  "Now  we  only 
need  to  find  out  what  orders  he  is  to  give."  And 
this  in  June — only  a  month  before  the  Allied 
offensive  began.  But  observe  the  English  officer 
standing  up  on  the  right — and  confess  that  the 
type  is  by  no  means  libellous.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  worth  observing  that  the  artists  of  Sinipli- 
cissimus  seem  to  have  as  low  an  opinion  of  the 
German  soldier  as  we  have. 

In  the  matter  of  internal  affairs,  Simplicissimus 
makes  a  curious  contrast  with  Kladderadatsch, 
which  is  just  as  ugly,  but  rather  feebler  and  by 
way  of  being  reactionary.  Kladderadatsch  makes 
fun  of  shortages,  and  for  the  rest  vents  a  futile 
spite  on  the  Allies.  It  is  only  revealing  when 
it  asks  who  could  refuse  three  fatuously  smiling 
young  women  who  bring  as  gifts  three  hearts 
labelled  Livonia,  -Esthonia,  and  Courland.  But 
Simplicissimus  smites  the  profiteer  (the  Kriegs- 
gewinnler)  hip  and  thigh.  It  shows  him  in  a 
restaurant,  angry  because  another  guest's  cham- 
pagne is  in  an  ice-pail,  while  his  Bordeaux 
is  not.  It  shows  him  telling  the  war-worn  lieu- 
tenant who  comes  to  his  party  that  a  monocle 
would  have  given  a  better  tone  to  the  affair.  And 
it  suggests  that  two  different  Rolls  of  Honour 
might  be  published,  thus  : — 

The  Following  Have  Bled  for  the  Fatherland  : 

Private   Schulze,    Private   Lehmann,    etc. 

The  Fatherland  Has  Bled  for  the  Following  : 

Daimler  Automobile  Co.,   Chamberlain   von   Behr- 
Pinnow,  etc. 
But  German  humour  is  a  variable  thing. 


■<5:.rt> 


NERVES 

Tell  yoor  friends' they'can  drink  in  peace — we  out  here  have  the 
responsibility  and  the  eonOdeoce. 


10 
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The  Tanks  : 

By  Major-General  E.  D.  Swinton,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  R,E, 

(By  request  and  with  permission) 

"  A  little  more  of  the  Truth" 


I  HAVE  been  invited  to  give  some  further  information 
about  the  Tank — the  most  striking  military  invention 
of  the  war — and  one  which,  during  its  short  life,  has 
probably  had  as  great  an  influence  on  tactical  methods 
and  the  course  of  operations  on  land  as  any  other 
weapon.  On  its  own  element,  indeed,  its  introduction  has 
had  a  revolutionary  effect  ranking  with  that  brought  about 
by  the  power  of  the  submarine  at  sea. 

The  motto  adopted  for  a  previous  very  guarded  article 
on  this  subject,  written  during  1917,  and  published  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  in  the  World's  Work  in  America,  and  the 
Strand  Magazine  in  England,  was  ;  "  The  Truth  ;  nothing  but 
the  Truth ;  but  not  the  Whole  Truth."  If  any  caption  be 
necessary  for  this  further  discreet  dissertation,  none  more 
suitable  in  the  writer's  opinion  could  be  selected  than  that 
printed  above.  For.  though  over  two  years  have  passed 
since  the  Tanks  burst  before  an  astonished  world,  and  more 
than  twelve  months  since  my  last  article  appeared,  almost 
the  same  limitations  apply  now,  as  then,  as  to  what  can 
and  cannot  be  made  public.  It  is  true  that  the  Allies  seem 
by  now — October.  1918 — to  have  climbed  the  steepest  slope 
of  adversity,  to  have  passed  the  summit,  and  to  be  pressing 
the  unspeakable  Hun  on  the  down-grade ;  but  the  war  is  by 
no  means  over,  and  the  moment  therefore  not  yet  come  for 
•  a  complete  revelation  as  to  the  birth  and  evolution  of  this 
still  novel  and  not  yet  fully  fledged  arm.  This,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  necessity  of  not  giving  away  information  to  the 
enemy.  But  there  are  other  limitat  ons  to  a  full  and  frank 
discourse.  A  detailed  account  of  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  development  of  the  Tank  would  be  of  undoubted  interest, 
but  much  would  be  of  a  controversial  nature  to  be  avoided ; 
whilst  in  a  narrative  of  its  actual  employment  there  can  be 
little  of  that  comment  which  might  season  and  quicken  a 
dull  statement  of  fact. 

Since  September,  1917,  the  writer  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  made  two  visits  to  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  later  visit  he  was  for  some  three  months  touring  the 
country,  "spel  binding"  for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  and  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  Besides  being  accorded  a  most 
cordial  and  more  than  friendly  reception,  he  was  afforded 
the  unique  privilege  of  being  a  witness  of  the  awakening 
of  a  whole  country — of  a  giant  amongst  nations — to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  present  world  crisis.  And  it  seemed 
to  him  that  to  those  millions  of  minds  turned  so  steadfastly 
and  inquiringly  towards  the  progress  of  events  in  Europe, 
no  single  detail  as  to  the  conduct  of  operations  or  the  methods 
of  waging  warfare  was  so  welcome  as  any  scrap  of  informa- 
tion about  the  Tanks,  their  nature,  the  history  of  their 
inception,  their  development,  the  method  of  their  use,  the 
results  attained,  and  the  possibilities  of  their  employment 
in  the  future.  This  engine  of  war,  owing  to  its  novelty, 
its  mechanical  nature,  and  to  the  fact  that,  though  an  entirely 
British  invention,  its  possibility  was  suggested  to  some  extent 
by  an  existing  American  machine,  seems  to  have  captivated 
the  imagination,  almost  the  affection,  of  the  American 
public.  To  prevent  disappointment,  therefore,  to  those 
readers  of  this  article  who  may  expect  more  enlightenment 
than  they  will  receive,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  at  once 
the  unavoidable  restrictions  under  which  the  matter  must 
be  handled. 

Firstly,  a  few  words  as  to  evolution.  As  was  explained 
in  September,  19 17,  the  basic  conception  of  employing  an 
engine  of  war  to  perform,  under  the  different  tactical  con- 
ditions of  the  moment,  what  is  now  effected  by  the  Tanks 
,  is  not  new.  And  references  were  made  to  ancient  and 
mediaeval  equivalents  of  the  Tank,  and  to  a  more  modern 
suggestion  of  M.  Albert  Robeida,  of  Paris,  in  1883.  More 
recently  the  military  critic  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  in  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  changes  of  tactics  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  Tanks  (September  15,  1918),  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  nearly  four  and  a  half  centuries  ago 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  similar  engine, 
and  in  1482  placed  his  views  on  record  in  a'  letter  to  the 
Duke  Ludovici  Sforza. 

A  year  ago  it  was  explained  by  the  present  writer  that 
the  possibility  of  creating  a  Tank  was  suggested  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war  by  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
a«d  performance  of  an  American  machine,  the  Holt  tractor. 


But  beyond  this  inspiration  of  what  might  be  practicable, 
the  Tank  as  used  by  the  British  Army  to-day  is  an  entirely 
British  production.  During  the  year  1915  the  problem  of 
constructing  "Landships"  or  "Land-Cruisers,"  as  they  were 
then  called,  was  seriously  taken  in  hand  in  England  by  more 
than  one  body  of  officials.  Some  conceived  the  project  of 
constructing  a  machine  with  very  large  wheels.  Others 
pinned  their  faith  on  the  employment  of  coupled  steam  road 
rollers,  and  one  at  least  on  the  Hornsby-Ackroyd  Cater- 
pillar. Trials  were  also  made  with  certain  existing  tractors 
propelled  on  the  caterpillar  principle.  Amongst  the  machines 
of  the  latter  type  experimented  with  as  they  stood,  or  of 
which  certain  parts  were  tried  separately,  the  following  were 
of  American  manufacture  :  the  Holt,  the  Bullock,  and  the 
Killen  Strait  tractors.  Neither  the  entire  machines  nor  the 
separate  parts  of  them,  however,  were  found  to  be  suitable 
for  the  purpose  required,  and  all  idea  of  making  use  of  them 
was  dropped.  The  final  machine  evolved — "Mother" — the 
prototype  of  all  the  British  Tanks,  which  was  officially 
tested  in  February,  1916,  was,  except  for  the  adoption  of 
the  known  system  of  caterpillar  propulsion,  the  product  of 
the  brains  of  British  engineers,  both  in  regard  to  the  general 
design  and  mechanical  details. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  small  fittings,  also,  the 
machines  were  made  entirely  by  British  workmen,  of  Britisk 
materials,  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Task 

In  regard  to  production,  partly  owing  to  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  whole  subject,  the  nature  of  the  task  achieved 
by  the  directing  Committee,  and  the  British  manufacturers 
and  workmen  engaged  in  making  the  first  batch  or  instal- 
ment of  Tanks,  is  neither  appreciated  nor  even  recognised. 
After  the  military  authorities  had  seen  "Mother"  perform 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  the  Tanks  might  be  of  service 
to  the  Army,  it  was  decided  that  some  of  these  machines 
should  be  made.  In  Fe|)ruary,  1916,  the  order  was  placed 
for  100  machines,  shortly  after  being  increased  to  150.  The 
execution  of  this  order  entailed  the  lay  out,  the  making  of 
special  tools  for  constructing  a  machine  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
type,  the  manufacture  of  special  armour-plate,  guns,  gun 
ammunition,  engines  and  gearing,  the  adaptation  of  certain 
machine-guns,  and  the  manufacture  of  various  minor  fittings, 
all  of  which  were  the  subject  of  searching  experimental 
work.  By  September  15,  or  just  over  six  months  later, 
a  number  of  Tanks  were  in  action.  The  manufacture  of  a 
new  and  complicated  machine,  of  which  the  type  had  not 
been  sufficiently  established  nor  the  demand  sufficiently 
large  to  enable  output  to  be  properly  standardised,  at  a  time 
when  British  factories  were  congested  with  other  war  work, 
was  a  tour  deforce.  Moreover,  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
secrecy  as  to  what  was  going  on  complicated  the  work  and 
handicapped  progress.  And  the  way  that  the  secret  was  in 
fact  kept  by  the  thousands  of  men  concerned  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  business  of  the  first  pro- 
duction of  this  new  weapon,  which  was  a  credit  to  Britisli 
patriotism,  industry,  and  organisation. 

During  1916  the  French  were  also  busy  inaugurating  a 
similar  weapon.  It  was  known  in  England  during  that 
year  that  our  Allies  were  constructing  armoured  climbing 
motors,  the  idea  for  which,  according  to  M.  Abel  Ferry, 
writing  in  the  Petit  Parisian  of  August  22  of  this  year, 
was  initiated  in  the  summer  of  1915.  But  the  actual  machines 
were'  not  seen  by  those  engaged  in  producing  the  British 
Tanks  until  after  the  latter  had  already  been  "blooded" 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  The  lines  upon  which  the  French 
machines  were  developed  were  somewhat  different  from  those 
adopted  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

To  turn  to  the  operations  of  the  British  Tanks.  Un- 
luckily space  does  not  admit  of  a  full  account  of  what  the\- 
have  done  ;  it  is  only  possible  to  touch  upon  the  high  spots 
of  their  achievements.  Their  first  employment  in  Sep- 
tember, 1916,  was  really  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
since  the  new  machines  were  not  only  untried  in  the  field, 
but  were  the  very  first  of  their  species,  and  were  bound, 
under  the  acid  test  of  actual  service,  to  develop  defects  such 
as  are  inevitable  in  the  infancy  of  every  new  invention. 
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In  Action  and  at  Rest 
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Their  crews  also  md  been  trained  in  haste,  and  were  not  fully 
practised,  while  no  proper  tactics  for  their  operations  had 
been  CTolved ;  and  the  "crumped,"  otherwise  crater-pitted, 
ground  over  which  they  had  to  advance  was  almost  impas- 
sable, even  for  them.  And  yet  the  results  of  this  first  essay 
were  considered  so  eminently  satisfactory  as  to  justify  a 
continuation  of  the  employment  and  an  expansion  of  the 
new  arm,  the  expediting  of  every  effort  to  remedy  the  defects 
that  had  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  development  of  the 
proper  method  of  their  co-operation. 

On  September  15,  igi6,  the  most  dramatic  episode  was 
the  capture  of  the  village  of  Flers  by  Tanks  at  the  time  when 
our  infantry  had  been  held  up  by  their  usual  and  hitherto 
unconquered  enemies — machine-guns  and  barbed  wire. 
This  event,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  thus  signalled  by 
wireless  back  to  Headquarters  by  an  aviator  :  "  A  Tank  is 
walking  up  the  High  Street  of  Flers,  uilh  the  British  Army 
cheering  behifid."  A  little  message  which  will  not  only  be 
historic  because  it  marks  an  epoch  in  tactics,  but  is  remark- 
able because,  brief  as  it  is,  it  accentuates  a  very  important 
point— the  great  moral  effect  produced  on  the  infantry 
soldier  by  the  first  appearance  of  his  steel-clad  brother. 
So  far  the  immense  psychological  influence  of  the  Tanks 
upon  the  troops  against  whom  they  are  employed  and  upon 
infantry  of  the  side  using  them  has  not  gained  the  attention 
it  deserves.  On  this  day  also,  two  other  Tanks  performed 
remarkable  feats.  One  got  astride  a  German  trench  and 
enfiladed  it  with  its  fire,  so  causing  the  surrender  of  300 
Germans,  whilst  the  other  silenced  a  German  battery  single- 
handed.  Ten  days  later,  during  the  same  battle  of  the 
Somme,  at  the  attack  on  the  Gird  trench,  when  our  infantry 
were  again  held  up  on  a  front  of  nearly  a  mile  owing  to  the 
same  cause,  one  Tank  came  up  and  waddled  along  the  barbed 
wire,  destroying  it,  and  so  enabling  our  riflemen  and  bombers 
to  follow.  The  trench  was  captured,  many  Germans  were 
killed  by  fire  from  the  Tank,  and  eight  German  officers  and 
362  other  ranks,  who  had  "bunched"  away  from  the  Tank, 
surrendered.  The  casualties  on  our  side  amounted  to  five. 
During  the  battle  of  the  Ancre,  in  the  following  November, 
400  Germans  surrendered  to  two  Tanks  which  at  the  time 
were  actually  "ditched"  and  incapable  of  movement. 

At  the  battle  of  Arras  in  April,  1917,  the  machines  were 
again  used,  on  ground  which  snow  and  heavy  rain  had  ren- 
dered extremely  unfavourable  for  their  action.  They 
assisted  the  infantry  in  many  cases  in  ways  similar  to  those 
described,  and  their  performances  were  such  as  to  earn  the 
congratulations  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Later,  at  the 
battle  of  Messines,  though  the  ground  over  which  they 
had  to  manoeuvre  was  particularly  unfavourable,  being 
absolutely  honeycombed  with  craters,  the  Tanks  again  proved 
their  value. 

In  the  Yprcs  Salient 

The  third  battle  of  Ypres,  which  commenced  on  July  31, 
1917,  and  lasted  for  many  weeks,  was  fought  under 
weather  conditions  and  over  ground  most  difficult  for  the 
new  arm,  which,  indeed,  had  no  chance  of  showing  what  it 
could  perform.  Yet,  amongst  many  failures,  most  of  which 
were  due  to  the  mud,  there  were  several  instances  of  highly 
successful  action.  On  one  occasion  one  male  Tank,  which 
had  knocked  out  a  German  machine-gun  emplacement  and 
by  its  fire  enabled  our  infantry  to  seize  a  farm  bristling  with 
machine-guns,  then  became  ditched  and  was  left  isolated  by 
the  subsequent  enforced  retirement  of  our  infantry.  So  soon 
as  the  latter  had  withdrawn,  the  Tank  was  surrounded  by 
the  enemy  and  attacked  with  machine-gun  fire  and  bombs. 
For  68  hours  the  crew  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Germans, 
and  only  on  the  third  night,  upon  the  approach  of  our  own 
infantry,  evacuated  their  "bus."  This  incident  is  not  given 
as  an  illustration  of  Tank  tactics,  but  as  an  example  of  the 
gallantry  and  devotion  which  have  been  consistently  shown 
by  the  members  of  the  Tank  Corps.f*^'  ^  ■ 

So  far,  on  every  occasion,  including  their  debut  on  the  15th 
September  of  the  previous  year,  the  new  machines  had  been 
thrown  into  the  fight  under  conditions  adverse  to  them. 
It  was  not  until  the  battle  of  Cambrai,  on  November  20, 
1917,  that  they  were  used  on  a  more  favourable  terrain  in 
large  numbers,  and  in  a  manner  which  enabled  their  special 
powers  to  be  exploited.  The  first  part  of  this  action,  indeed, 
was  an  object-lesson  in  the  launching  of  a  Tank  attack. 
As  is  well  known,  this  battle  opened  by  a  surprise,  brought 
about  by  the  sudden  launching  of  a  mass  of  Tanks  without 
the  usual  preliminary  and  tell-tale  artillery  bombardment. 
The  preparation  for  this,  entailing  as  it  did  the  careful 
co-operation  of  all  arms,  the  accurate  movement  and  secret 
concentration  of  large  numbers  of  these  slow-moving  and 
bulky  machines,  was  a  masterpiece  of  organisation,  followed 


by  thorough  and  determined  action  which  produced  astonish- 
ing results.  Our  troops  assisted  by  Tanks  broke  through 
the  boasted  Hindenburg  line,  made  an  advance  of  four 
miles  depth  on  a  front  of  over  six  miles,  and  captured  in  one 
day  about  S,ooo  prisoners  and  100  guns.  One  striking  and 
very  important  point  of  this  "push"  was  the  small  cost  in 
life  with  which  it  was  executed  ;  infinitesimal,  indeed,  in 
comparison  with  the  casualties  incurred  by  us  in  previous 
offensive  actions  of  a  similar  scale,  which  had  not  even 
resulted  in  success.  As  a  minor  but  nevertheless  important 
item  it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  gun  ammunition 
usually  expended  on  the  artillery  preparation  was  saved. 
Later,  in  defence  against  the  German  counter-attack  on 
November  30  and  subsequent  days,  the  Tanks  again  proved 
invaluable  in  a  different  r61e.  On  this  occasion  they  assisted 
to  stem  the  onrush  of  the  triumphant  German  infantry, 
not  the  least  feature  of  their  intervention  being  the  encourage- 
ment it  gave  to  our  own  men. 

After  this,  during  the  winter  months,  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  fighting  generally,  which  respite  was  shared  in  by  fhe 
Tanks  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  great  effort  of  the  Germans  to 
break  through  between  the  British  and  French,  which  started 
in  March,  1918,  that  the  Tanks  again  played  a  part.  P>om 
March  21  onwards  they  were  thrown  into  the  fight  at 
many  points  to  co-operate  in  fighting  rear-guard  actions, 
in  counter-attacking  and  recapturing  lost  villages  and  strong 
points,  and  generally  to  assist  to  delay,  if  not  to  stop,  the 
advancing  avalanche  of  the  enemy.  In  this  r61e  they  proved 
as  useful  as  they  had  been  on  November  30,  1917.  The 
moral  effect  of  their  appearance  upon  the  German  infantry 
was  again  most  marked.  On  the  26th  of  this  month  the 
new  smaller  machines,  known  familiarly  as  "Whippets,"  first 
took  the  field,  with  the  success  which  was  expected  from 
their  special  qualities.  An  amusing  incident  in  connection 
with  their  first  appearance  was  that  many  of  the  German 
infantry  took  them  for  their  own  Tanks,  of  whose  existence 
they  had  heard  but  which  they  had  not  seen,  and  cheered 
our  machines  as  they  advanced  round  the  village  of 
Colincamps. 

A  "  Whippet "  Feat 

There  again  ensued  a  short  lull  in  Tank  activity  till  April  24, 
during  the  second  phase  of  the  great  enemy  offensive,  when 
the  momentum  of  the  attack  had  spent  itself  and  the  Ger- 
mans had  reached  the  high-water  mark  of  their  advance  to 
the  east  of  Amiens.  On  this  day  the  Whippets  distinguished 
themselves  in  an  isolated  action  which  deserves  special 
mention.  Seven  of  these  machines,  sallying  forth  from  the 
village  of  Cachy,  bound  on  an  operation  of  their  own,  arrived 
at  a  ridge,  not  four  miles  from  their  starting-point,  and  found 
it  strongly  held  by  the  enemy,  with  many  light  machine-gun 
groups  ensconced  in  shell-holes.  Darting  from  one  crater 
to  another,  they  engaged  the  machine-gun  nests  success- 
fully and  then  proceeded  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where 
they  discovered  three  battalions  of  German  infantry  in  the 
open,  apparently  forming  up  to  attack.  Without  hesita- 
tion the  machines  at  once  charged  this  body,  shooting  right 
and  left,  at  close  range,  into  the  huddled  mass  of  men,  and 
by  their  unexpected  onslaught  caused  panic  amongst  the 
surprised  Huns.  Some  fought  where  they  stood  and  were 
run  down.  Others,  throwing  away  their  arms  and  attempt- 
ing to  bolt,  were  shot  or  were  chased  and  run  down.  Others 
surrendered.  It  was  the  Whippets'  day  out,  and  they  liter- 
ally ran  amok.  After  having  thus  broken  up  the  enemy's 
formation,  spoiled  their  contemplated  attack,  and  inflicted 
not  less  than  400  casualties,  the  little  pack  of  W'hippets 
returned  to  their  starting-point,  having  themselves  suffered 
a  loss  of  one  machine  and  five  officers  and  men  killed  and 
wounded.  "^ 

The  next  action  of  importance  in  which  the  Tanks  took 
part  was  on  July  4,  when  they  co-operated  in  the  highly 
successful  attack  carried  out  by  the  Australians  and  Americans 
at  Hamel.  On  this  occasion  they  were  specially  useful  in 
nosing  out  and  destroying  the  numerous  machine-gun  nests 
hidden  in  the  standing  crops,  which  would  otherwise  have 
caused  us  terrible  loss. 

On  the  i8th  the  French  executed  their  magnificent  counter- 
offensive  which  may  be  characterised  as  the  turning-point 
of  the  war,  and  in  this  they  were  assisted  by  a  large  fleet  of 
their  own  Tanks,  to  which  chars  d'assaut  m'any  of  the  Ger- 
man authorities  agree  in  attributing  their  defeat.  Five  days 
later  British  Tanks  co-operated  with  the  further  French 
attack  near  Montdidier,  when,  amongst  other  exploits  of 
the  usual  nature,  they  dispersed  the  detachments  of  a  Ger- 
man battery  at  150  yards  range.  The  prisoners  taken  here 
again  attribute  their  failure  to  the  presence  of  the  Tanks. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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The  Armenian  Massacres:  By  H.  Morgenthau 

Civilisation  of  the  present  is  stained  by  no  greater  horror  than  the  Armenian 
massacres,  which  Germany,  as  Turkey's  Ally,  could  easily  have  prevented. 
Mr.  Morgenthau  presents  an  authentic  account  of  this  destruction  of  a  nation. 


THE  destruction  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915 
involved  certain  difficulties  that  had  not  impeded 
the  operations  of  the  Turks  in  the  massacres  of 
1895  and  other  years,  fn  these  earlier  periods 
the  Armenian  men  had  possessed  little  power 
•r  means  of  resistance.  In  those  days  Armenians  had  not 
been  permitted  to  have  military  training,  to  serve  in  the 
Turkish  Army,  or  to  possess  arms.  As  I  have  already  said, 
these  discriminations  were  withdrawn  when  the  revolutionists 
obtained  the  upper  hand  in  igo8.  Not  only  were  the 
Christians  now  permitted  to  bear  arms,  but  the  authorities, 
in  the  full  flush  of  their  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  equality, 
encouraged  them  to  do  so.  In  the  early  part  of  1915,  there- 
fore, every  Turkish  city  contained  thousands  of  Armenians 
who  had  been  trained  as  soldiers,  and  who  were  supplied  with 
rifles,  pistols,  and  other  weapons  of  defence.  The  operations 
at  Van  once  more  disclosed  that  these  men  could  use  their 
munitions  to  good  advantage.  It  was  thus  apparent  that  an 
Armenian  massacre  this  time  would  generally  assume  more 
the  character  of  warfare  than  those  wholesale  butcheries  of 
defenceless  men  and  women  which  the  Turks  had  always 
found  so  congenial. 

In  the  early  part  of  1915  the  Armenian  soldiers  in  the 
Turkish  Army  were  reduced  to  a  new  status.  Up  to  that 
time  most  of  them  had  been  combatants,  but  now  they  were 
all  stripped  of  their  arms  and  transformed  into  workmen. 
Instead  of  serving  their  countrymen  as  artillerymen  and 
cavalrymen,  these  former  soldiers  now  discovered  that  they 
had  been  transformed  into  road  labourers  and  pack  animals. 
Army  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  loaded  on  their  backs,  and, 
stumbling  under  the  burdens  and  driven  by  the  whips  and 
bayonets  of  the  Turks,  they  were  forced  to  drag  their  weary 
bodies  into  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  Sometimes  they 
would  have  to  plough  their  way,  burdened  in  this  fashion, 
almost  waist  high  through  snow.  They  had  to  spend  prac- 
tically all  their  time,  in  the  open,  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground 
-:-whenever  the  ceaseless  prodding  of  their  taskmasters  gave 
them  an  occasional  opportunity  to  sleep  ;  they  were  given 
only  scraps  of  food  ;  if  they  fell  sick,  they  were  left  where 
they  had  dropped,  their  Turkish  oppressors  perhaps  stopping 
long  enough  to  rob  them  of  all  their  possessions — even  of 
their  clothes.  If  any  stragglers  succeeded  in  reaching  their 
destinations,  they  were  not  infrequently  massacred.  In 
many  instances  Armenian  soldiers  were  disposed  of  in  even 
more  summary  fashion,  for  it  now  became  almost  the  general 
practice  to  shoot  them  in  cold  blood.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
procedure  was  the  same.  Here  and  there  squads  of  50  or  100 
men  would  be  taken,  bound  together  in  groups  of  four,  and 
then  marched  out  to  a  secluded  spot  a  short  distance  from 
the  village.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  rifle  shots  would  fill  the 
air,  and  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  had  acted  as  the  escort 
would  sullenly  return  to  camp.  Those  sent  to  bury  the 
bodies  would  find  them  almost  invariably  stark  naked,  for, 
as  usual,  the  Turks  had  stolen  all  their  clothes. 

Let  me  relate  a  single  episode  which  is  contained  in  one  of 
the  reports  of  our  consuls,  and  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
records  of  the  American  State  Department.  Early  in  July, 
2,000  Armenian  "ameles" — such  is  the  Turkish  word  for 
soldiers  who  have  been  reduced  to  workmen — were  sent  from 
Harpoot  to  build  roads.  The  Armenians  in  that  town 
understood  what  this  meant,  and  pleaded  with  the  Governor 
for  mercy.  But  this  official  insisted  that  the  men  were  not 
to  be  harmed,  and  he  even  called  upon  the  German  missionary, 
Mr.  Ehemann,  to  quiet  the  panic,  giving  that  gentleman 
his  word  of  honour  that  the  ex-soldiers  would  be  protected. 
Mr.  Ehemann  believed  the  Governor  and  assuaged  the  popular 
fear.  Yet  practically  every  man  of  these  2,000  was  mas- 
sacred, and  his  body  thrown  into  a  cave.  A  few  escaped, 
and  it  was  from  these  that  news  of  the  massacre  reached 
the  world.  A  few  days  afterward  another  2,000  soldiers 
were  sent  to  Diarbekir.  The  only  purpose  of  sending  these 
men  out  in  the  open  country  was  that  they  might  be  mas- 
sacred. In  order  that  they  might  have  no  strength  to  resist 
or  to  escape  by  flight,  these  poor  creatures  were  systematically 
starved.  Government  agents  went  ahead  on  the  road, 
notifying  the  Kurds  that  the  caravan  was  approaching  and 
ordering  them  to  do  their  congenial  duty.  Not  only  did  the 
Kurdish  tribesmen  pour  down  from  the  mountains  upon  this 
starved  and  weakened  regiment,  but  the  Kurdish  women 
came  with  butchers'  knives  in  order  that  they  might  gain 


that  merit  in  Allah's  eyes  that  comes  from  killing  a  Christian. 
These  massacres  were  not  isolated  happenings ;  I  could 
detail  many  more  episodes  just  as  horrible  as  the  one  related 
above  ;  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire  a  systematic  attempt 
was  made  to  kill  all  able-bodied  men,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  all  males  who  might  propagate  a  new  generation 
of  Armenians,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  weaker 
part  of  the  population  an  easy  prey. 

The  Dark  Ages  Revived 

Dreadful  as  were  these  massacres  of  unarmed  soldiers, 
they  were  mercy  and  justice  themselves  when  compared 
with  the  treatment  which  was  now  visited  upon  those 
Armenians  who  were  suspected  of  concealing  arms.  Naturally 
the  Christians  became  alarmed  when  placards  were  posted  in 
the  villages  and  cities  ordering  everybody  to  bring  all  their 
arms  to  headquarters.  Although  this  order  applied  to  all 
citizens,  the  Armenians  well  understood  what  the  result 
would  be  should  the\'  be  left  defenceless  while  their  Moslem 
neighbours  were  permitted  to  retain  their  arms.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  persecuted  people  patiently  obeyed  the 
command,  and  then  the  Turkish  officials  almost  joyfully 
seized  their  rifles  as  evidence  that  a  "revolution"  was  being 
planned,  and  threw  their  victims  into  prison  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  Thousands  failed  to  deliver  arms  simply  because 
they  had  none  to  deliver,  while  an  even  greater  number 
tenaciously  refused  to  give  them  up,  not  because  they  were 
plotting  an  uprising,  but  because  thpy  proposed  to  defend 
their  own  lives  and  their  women's  honour  against  the  out- 
rages which  they  knew  were  being  planned.  The  punishment 
inflicted  upon  these  recalcitrants  forms  one  of  the  most 
hideous  chapters  of  modern  history.  Most  of  us  believe  that 
torture  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  administrative  and  judicial 
measure,  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  darkest  ages  ever 
presented  scenes  more  horrible  than  those  which  now  took 
place  all  over  Turkey.  Nothing  was  sacred  to  the  Turkish 
gendarmes  ;  under  the  plea  of  searching  for  hidden  arms 
they  ransacked  churches,  treated  the  altars  and  sacred 
utensils  with  the  utmost  indignity,  and 'even  held  mock 
ceremonies  in  imitation  of  the  Christian  sacraments.  They 
would  beat  the  priests  into  insensibility,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  were  the  centres  of  sedition.  When  they  could 
discover  no  munitions  in  the  churches,  they  would  sometimes 
arm  the  bishops  and  priests  with  guns,  pistols,  and  swords, 
then  try  them  before  courts-martial  for  possessing  weapons 
against  the  law,  and  march  them  in  this  condition  through 
the  streets,  merely  to  arouse  the  fanatical  wrath  of  the  mobs. 
The  gendarmes  treated  women  with  the  same  cruelty  with 
which  they  treated  their  husbands.  There  were  cases  on  record 
in  which  women  accused  of  concealing  weapons  were  stripped 
naked  and  whipped  with  branches  freshly  cut  from  trees,  and 
these  beatings  were  even  inflicted  on  women  who  were  with 
child.  Violations  so  commonly  accompanied  these  searches 
that  Armenian  women  and  girls,  on  the  approach  of  the  gen- 
darmes, would  flee  to  the  woods,  the  hills,  or  to  mountain  caves. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  searches  everywhere,  the  strong 
men  of  the  villages  and  towns  were  arrested  and  taken  to 
prison.  Their  tormentors  here  would  exercise  the  most 
diabolical  ingenuity  in  their  attempt  to  make  their  victims 
declare  themselves  to  be  "revolutionists"  and  to  tell  the 
hiding-places  of  their  arms.  A  common  practice  was  to 
place  the  prisoner  in  a  room,  with  two  Turks  stationed  at 
each  end  and  each  side.  The  examination  would  then  begin 
with  the  bastinado.  This  is  a  form  of  torture  not  uncommon 
in  the  Orient ;  it  consists  of  beating  the  soles  of  the  feet 
with  a  thin  rod.  At  first  the  pain  is  not  marked  ;  but  as 
the  process  goes  slowly  on,  it  develops  into  the  most  terrible 
agony,  the  feet  swell  and  burst,  and  not  infrequently,  after 
being  submitted  to  this  treatment,  they  have  to  be  ampu- 
tated. The  gendarmes  would  bastinado  their  Armenian 
victim  until  he  fainted  ;  they  would  then  revive  him  by 
sprinkling  water  on  his  face,  and  begin  again.  If  this  did 
not  succeed  in  bringing  their  victim  to  terms,  they  had 
numerous  other  methods  of  persuasion.  They  would  pull 
out  his  eyebrows  and  beard  almost  hair  by  hair  ;  they  would 
extract  his  finger  nails  and  toe  nails  ;  they  would  apply 
red-hot  irons  to  his  breast,  tear  off  his  flesh  with  red-hot 
pincers,  and  then  pour  boiling  butter  into  the  wounds.  In 
some  cases  the  gendarmes   would   nail    hands   and   feet   to 
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pieces  of  wood — evidently  in  imitation  of  tiie  crucifixion, 
and  then,  while  the  sufferer  writhed  in  his  agony,' they  would 
cry  : 

"Now  let  your  Christ  come  and  help  you!" 
These  cruelties — -and  many  others  which  I  forbear  to 
describe — were  usually  inflicted  in  the  night  time.  Turks 
would  be  stationed  around  the  prisons,  beating  drums  and 
blowing  whistles,  so  that  the  screams  of  the  sufferers  would 
not  reach  the  villagers. 

In  thousands  of  cases,  the  Armenians  endured  these  agonies 
and  refused  to  surrender  their  arms  simply  because  they 
had  none  to  surrender.  However,  they  could  not  persuade 
their  tormentors  that  this  was  the  case.  It  therefore 
became  customary,  when  news  was  received  that  the  searchers 
were  approaching,  for  Armenians  to  purchase  arms  from 
their  Turkish  neighbours. 

One  day  I  was  discussing  these  proceedings  with  a  respon- 
sible Turkish  ofHcial,  who  was  describing  the  tortures  inflicted. 
He  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  had 
instigated  them,  and,  like  all  Turks  of  the  official  classes,  he 
enthusiastically  approved  this  treatment  of  the  detested  race. 
This  official  told  me  that  all  these  details  were  matters  of 
nightly  discussion  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Union  and 
Progress  Committee.  Each  new  method  of  inflicting  pain 
was  hailed  as  a  splendid  discovery,  and  the  regular  attendants 
were  constantly  ransacking  their  brains  in  the  effort  to 
devise  some  new  torment.  He  told  me  that  they  even 
delved  into  the  records  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  other 
historic  institutions  of  torture,  and  adopted  all  the  sugges- 
tions found  there.  He  did  not  tell  me  who  carried  off  the 
prize  in  this  gruesome  competition,  but  common  reputation 
throughout  Armenia  gave  a  pre-eminent  infamy  to  Djevdet 
Bey,  the  Vali  of  Van,  whose  activities  in  that  section  I  have 
already  described.  All  through  this  country  Djevdet  was 
generally  known  as  the  "horseshoer  of  Bashkala,"  for  this 
connoisseur  in  torture  had  invented  what  was  perhaps  the 
masterpiece  of  all — that  of  nailing  horseshoes  to  the  feet 
of  his  Armenian  victims. 

Yet  these  happenings  did  not  constitute  what  the  news- 
papers of  the  time  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Armenian 
atrocities;  they  were  merely  the  preparatory  steps  in  the 
destruction  of  the  race.  The  Young  Turks  displayed  greater 
ingenuity  than  their  predecessor,  Abdul  Hamid.  The 
injunction  of  the  deposed  Sultan  was  merely  "to  kill,  kill," 
whereas  the  Turkish  democracy  hit  upon  an  entirely  new 
plan.  Instead  of  massacring  outright  the  Armenian  race, 
they  now  decided  to  deport  it.  In  the  south  and  south- 
eastern section  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  lie  the  Syrian  /Desert 
and  the  Mesopotamian  Valley.  Though  part  of  this  area, 
was  once  the  scene  of  a  flourishing  civilisation,  for  the  last 
five  centuries  it  has  suffered  the  blight  that  becomes  the  lot 
of  any  country  that  is  subjected  to  Turkish  rule  ;  and  it  is 
iiow  a  dreary,  desolate  waste,  without  cities  and  towns  or 
life  of  any  kind,  populated  only  by  a  few  wild  and  fanatical 
Bedouin  tribes.  Only  the  most  industrious  labour,  expended 
through  many  years,  could  transform  this  desert  into  the 
abiding  place  of  any  considerable  population.  The  central 
government  now  announced  its  intention  of  gathering  the 
2,000,000  or  more  Armenians  living  in  the  several  sections 
of  the  empire  and  transporting  them  to  this  desolate  and 
inhospitable  region.  Had  they  undertaken  such  a  deporta- 
tion in  good  faith  it  would  have  represented  the  height  of 
cruelty  and  injustice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Turks  never 
had  the  slightest  idea  of  re-estabHshing  the  Armenians  in 
this  new  country.  They  knew  that  the  great  majority  would 
never  reach  their  destination  and  that  those  who  did  would 
either  die  of  thirst  and  starvation,  or  be  murdered  by  the 
wild  Mohammedan  desert  tribes.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
deportation  was  robbery  and  destruction  ;  it  really  repre- 
sented a  new  method  of  massacre.  When  the  Turkish 
authorities  gave  the  orders  for  these  deportations,  they 
were  merely  giving  the  death-warrant  to  a  whole  race  ;  they 
understood  this  well,  and,  in  their  conversations  with  me, 
they  made  no  particular  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact. 

All  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1915  the  deporta- 
tions took  place.  Of  the  larger  cities,  only  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  Aleppo  were  spared ;  practically  all  other 
places  were  a  single  Armenian  family  lived  now'became  the 
scenes  of  these  unspeakable  tragedies.  Scarcely  a  single 
Armenian,  whatever  his  education  or  wealth,  or  whatever 
the  social  class  to  which  he  belonged,  was  exempted  from 
the  order.  In  some  villages  placards  were  posted  ordering 
the  whole  Armenian  population  to  present  itself  in  a  public 
place  at  an  appointed  time— usually  a  day  or  two  ahead, 
and  in  other  places  the  town-crier"  would  go  through  the 
streets  delivering  the  order  vocally.  In  still  others  not  the 
slightest  warning  was  given.  The  gendarmes  would  appear 
before  an  Armenian  house  and  order  all  the  inmates  to  follow 


them.  They  would  take  women  engaged  in  their  domestic 
tasks  without  giving  them  the  chance  to  change  their  clothes. 
The  police  fell  upon  them  just  as  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
fell  upon  Pompeii  ;  women  were  taken  from  the  wash-tubs, 
children  were  snatched  out  of  bed,  the  bread  was  left  half- 
baked  in  the  oven,  the  family  meal  was  abandoned  partly- 
eaten,  the  children  were  taken  from  the  school-room,  leaving 
their  books  open  at  the  daily  task,  and  the  men  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  ploughs  in  the  fields  and  their  cattle  on  the- 
mountain  side.  Even  women  who  had  just  given  birth  to 
children  would  be  forced  to  leave  their  beds  and  join  the 
panic-stricken  throng,  their  sleeping  babies  in  their  arms. 
Such  things  as  they  hurriedly  snatched  up — a  shawl,  a 
blanket,  perhaps  a  few  scraps  of  food — was  all  that  they 
could  take  of  their  household  belongings.  To  their  frantic 
questions:  "Where  are  we  going?"  the  gendarmes  would 
vouchsafe  only  one  reply  :    "  To  tlie  interior." 

Systematic  Robbery 

In  some  cases  the  refugees  were  given   a   few  hours,  in 
exceptional  instances  a  few  days,  to  dispose  of  their  property 
and    household    effects.      But    the    proceeding,    of    course, 
amounted  simply  to  robbery.     They  could  sell  only  to  Turks, 
and  since  both  buyers  and  sellers  knew  that  they  had  only 
a  day  or  two  to  market  the  accumulations  of  a  lifetime, 
the  prices  obtained   represented   a   small   fraction   of  their 
value.     Sewing-machines  would  bring  one  or  two  dollars — 
a  cow  would  go  for  a  dollar,  a  houseful  of  furniture  would  be 
sold  for  a  pittance.     In   many  cases  Armenians  were  pro- 
hibited  from  selling  or  Turks  from   buying   even   at   these 
ridiculous    prices ;     under    pretence    that    the    Government 
intended  to  sell  their  effects  to  pay  the  creditors  whom  they 
would    inevitably    leave   behind,    their   household    furniture 
would  be  placed  in  stores  or  heaped  up  in  public  places, 
where  it  was  usually  pillaged  by  Turkish  men  and  women. 
The  Government  officials  would  also  inform  the  Armenians 
that,  since  their  deportation  was  only  temporary,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  bring  them  back  after  the  war  was  over,  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  sell  their  houses.     Scarcely  had 
the  former  possessors  left  the  village,   when  Mohammedan 
Mohadjirs — immigrants  from  other  parts  of  Turkey — would 
be  moved  into  the  Armenian  quarters.     Similarly  all  their 
valuables,  money,  rings,  watches,   and  jewellery,  would  be 
taken  to  the  police  stations  for  "safe  keeping"  pending  their 
return,  and  then  parcelled  out  among  the  Turks.     Yet  these 
robberies  gave  the  refugees  little  anguish,  for  far  more  terrible 
and  agonising  scenes  were  taking  place  under  their  eyes. 
The  systematic  extermination  of  the  men  continued  ;    such 
males  as  the  persecutions  which  I  have  already  described 
had  left  were  now  violently  dealt  with.     Before  the  caravans 
were  started  it  became  the  regular  practice  to  separate  the 
young  men  from  the  families,  tie  them  together  in  groups  of 
four,  lead  them  to  the  outskirts,  and  shoot  them.     Public 
hangings    without    trial— the   only    offence    being    that    the 
victims  were  Armenians — were  taking  place  constantly.     The 
gendarmes    showed    a    particular    desire    to    annihilate    the 
educated  and  the  influential.     From  American  Consuls  and 
missionaries   I    was    constantly    receiving    reports   of   such 
executions,  and  many  of  the' events  which  they  described 
will  never  fade  from  my  memory,     At  Angora  all  Armenian 
men  from  15  to  70  were  arrested,  bound  together  in  groups  of 
four,  and  sent  on  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Caesarea.     When 
they  had  travelled  five  or  six  hours  and  had  reached  a  secluded 
valley,  a  mob  of  Turkish  peasants  fell  upon  them  with  clubs, 
hammers,    axes,    scythes,    spades,    and   saws.     Such   instru- 
ments not  only  caused  more  agonising  deaths  than  guns  and 
pistols,   but,   as  the  Turks  themselves  boasted,   they  were 
more  economical,  since  they  did  not  involve  the  waste  of 
powder  and  shot.     In  this  way  they  exterminated  the  whole 
male  population  of  Angora,  including  all  its  men  of  wealth 
and   breeding,    and   their   bodies,    horribly   mutilated,   were 
left  in  the  valley,  where  they  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
After  completing  this  destruction,  the  peasants  and  gendarmes 
gathered  in  the  local  tavern,  comparing  notes  and  boasting 
of  the  number  of  "giaours"  that  each  had  slain.     In  Tre- 
bizond  the  men  were  placed  in  boats  and  sent  out  on  the 
Black  Sea  ;    gendarmes  would  then  come  up  in  boats,  shoot 
them  down  and  throw  their  bodies  into  the  water. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  the  caravans  to  move,  there- 
fore, they  consisted  in  the  greater  part  of  women,  children, 
and  old  men.  Anyone  who  could  possibly  have  protected 
them  from  the  fate  that  awaited  them  had  been  destroyed. 
Not  infrequently  the  prefect  of  the  city,  as  the  mass  started 
on  its  way,  would  wish  them  a  derisive  "pleasant  journey." 
In  these  six  months,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  about 
1,200,000  people  started  on  this  journey  to  the  Syrian  Desert. 
{To  be  continued. ) 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh :   By  Arthur  Symons 


THERE  was  a  large  gathering  at  the  Mansion 
House,  October  30th,  including  many  Americans, 
who  met  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  the  three  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  his  execution  in  Old  Palace  Yard." 
The  Tcry  name  of  the  man  resounds  across  these  centuries, 
with  no  blast  from  heaven  nor  hell,  but  rather  in  Swinburne's 
lines : 

I  set  the  trumpet  to  my  lips  and  blow. 

The  height  of  night  is  shaken,  the  skies  break. 

The  winds  and  stars  and  waters  come  and  go 

By  fits  of  breath  and  Ught  and  sound,  that  wake 

Us  out  of  sleep,  and  perish  as  the  show 

Built  up  of  sleep,  when  all  her  strength  forsake 

The  sense-compelling   spirit. 

Mis  genius  is  certainly  not  universal,  but  singular,  and 
passionate,  and  strange  ;  often  sinister,  often  sombre,  often 
sad.  He  has  none  of  the  morbid,  nervous,  hesitating,  intel- 
lectually dispassionate  qualities  of  John  Donne  ;  none  of 
his  complexities  of  passion,  none  of  his  monstrous  agility  of 
mind,  none  of  his  pedantic  modernity,  nor  of  his  ferocities, 
and  ecstacies,  and  entanglements  of  sentiment.  Donne's 
poetry  is  full  of  "masculine  persuasive  force"  ;  it  has  not, 
as  the  greater  part  of  love-poetry  has,  a  feminine  pathos, 
but  the  passion  of  a  man.  The  subtlety  of  a  great  brain 
waits  upon  a  "  naked  thinking  heart "  ;  the  result  is  a  new 
kind  of  poetry,  which  Donne  invented  for  himself,  and  in 
which  he  has  no  successor. 

But  there  is  something  in  Raleigh's  genius  that  seems  to 
me  not  unsimilar  with  that  of  Michael  Drayton,  who  came 
nearer  to  being  a  great  poet  than  any  other  not  quite  great 
poet  of  his  period.  He  has  written,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
sonnet  in  English  :  "  Since  there's  no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss 
and  part,"  which  seems  to  have  something  of  the  tremendous 
ardency  and  sense  of  hate  and  of  love,  of  passion  and  of  desire 
that  makes  Catullus  the  greatest  of  Latin  poets  and  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  who  ever  lived.  Drayton  is  never,  in  any 
part  of  his  work,  at  his  best  for  long  together  ;  even  the 
great  sonnet  is  marked  by  an  inversion,  and  no  long  poem 
is  .strictly  grammatical  throughout. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Donne,  at  twenty-three,  was 
a  soldier  against  Spain  under  Raleigh,  and  went  on  the 
"Islands  Voyage."  Nor  can  it  ever  have  been  forgotten 
that,  among  all  the  restless,  insurgent,  adventurous,  and 
fervid  spirits  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  none  is  more  con- 
spicuous for  their  characteristics  than  Raleigh.  He  was  a 
soldier  from  his  youth,  and  at  an  early  period  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  great  maritime  monuments  of  his  time  ; 
he  was  ever  the  foremost  hater  and  antagonist  of  Spain  and 
all  its  works  ;  one  of  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  colonisa- 
tion and  to  attempt  to  realise  it,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  party  intrigues  and  contentions  of  a 
Court  where  the  struggle  for  place  and  favour  never  ceased 
raging  ;  yet,  amidst  all  his  enterprises  and  schemes,  ignoble 
and  noble  as  these  certainly  had  to  be,  finding  leisure  for  far 
other  pursuits  and  interests  therefore,  for  all  these  reasons 
and  in  a  singular  degree,  he  is  a  representative  of  the  vigorous 
versatility  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

In  regard  to  Raleigh,  it  must  be  said  that  the  substitution 
of  an  intellectual  for  an  ideal  end,  of  energetic  mental  action 
for  passionate  spiritual  emotion  as  the  means  towards  that 
end,  is  as  good  a  test  as  may  be  taken  of  the  difference  in 
kind  rather  than  in  eloquence  between  the  first  and  the 
second  order  of  imaginative  artists.  The  lesser  artists,  with 
less  liberty  of  action,  will  be  less  likelier  of  the  two  to  show 
less  loyalty  of  submission  to  the  eternal  laws  of  thought, 
which  find  their  full  and  natural  expression  in  the  eternal 
canons  of  art.  Those  are  not  the  greatest  among  men  of 
whom  we  can  reasonably  say  that  circumstances  might  have 
made  them  as  great  in  s<ime  different  way  from  which  they 
walked.  We  can  imagine  Raleigh  setting  up  almost  any 
debateablc  theorem  as  a  subject  for  dispute  in  the  school  of 
rhetoric,  and  maintaining  his  most  indefensible  position  with 
as  much  cunning  and  energy  of  argument  as  his  native  mind 
could  bring  to  the  support  of  his  acquired  skill  of  fence  : 
we  can  conceive  in  his  case  he  would  argue  his  point  and 
reinforce  his  reasoning  with  passion  and  profusion  of  thought. 

In  certain  sense  he  is  not  unlike  Pica  della  Mirandula, 
who  had  an  inexhaustible,  unrivalled  thirst  for  knowledge, 
the  strange,  confused,  uncritical  learning  o(  that  age,  and 
who  supposed  he  had  all  the  secrfets  of  Eastern  languages. 
And,  as  one  glances  into  a  page  of  their  forgottcjn  books,  it  is 
like  a  glance  into  one  of  those  ancient  sepulchres  upon  which 


the  wanderer  in  classical  lands  has  sometimes  stumbled, 
with  the  old  disused  monuments  and  furniture  of  a  world 
wholly  unlike  ours  still  fresh  in  them.  That  whole  concep- 
tion of  nature  is  so  different  from  our  own.  And,  above  all, 
there  is  a  constant  sense  in  reading  these  two  writers  that 
their  thoughts,  however  little  their  positive  value  may  be, 
are  connected  with  springs  beneath  them  of  deep  and  pas- 
sionate emotion.  But  "the  shaping  spirit  of  imagination." 
Coleridge's  phrase — proper  to  all  great  men,  and  varying  in 
each  case  from  all  others,  reforms  of  itself  its  own  missjiapen 
work,  treads  down  and  triumphs  over  its  own  faults  and 
errors,  and  resumes  its  undiminished  reign. 

Raleigh  is  not  a  great  prose  writer.  For  the  most  part, 
his  prose  is  a  kind  of  thinking  aloud,  and  the  form  is  wholly 
lost  in  the  pursuit  of  ideas.  With  his  love  for  the  absolute, 
why  is  it  that  he  does  not  seek  after  an  absolute  in  words 
considered  as  style,  as  well  as  in  words  considered  as  the 
expression  of  thought  ?  Wliere  he  is  really  at  his  best  is  in 
such  sentences  as  these,  in  which  he  writes  as  if  he  spoke. 
He  refers  to  the  Caribs  in  Guiana.  "The  casigue  that  was  a 
stranger  had  his  wife  staying  at  the  port  where  we  anchored, 
and  in  all  my  life  1  have  seldom  seen  a  better-favoured  woman. 
She  was  of  good  stature,  and  black  eyes,  fat  of  body,  of  an 
excellent  countenance,  and  taking  great  pride  therein." 
And  in  his  description  of  a  storm  off  Plymouth  he  seems 
almost  to  anticipate  Joseph  Conrad.  I  give  one  sentence  : 
"But  the  night  following,  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day, the  storm  so  increased,  the  ships  were  weighty,  the 
ordnance  great,  and  the  billows  so  raised  and  enraged,  that 
we  could  carry  out  no  sail  which  to  our  judgment  would  not 
have  rent  off  the  yards  by  the  wind  ;  and  yet  our  ships 
rolled  so  vehemently,  and  so  disjoined  themselves,  that  we 
were  driven  either  to  force  it  again  with  our  courses,  or  to 
sink." 

If  in  the  case  of  Raleigh  there  are  traces  of  what 
was  then  called  dishonesty,  he  was  on  the  whole  one  of  the 
most  honest  and  upright  men  who  lived  in  his  century. 
His  "Hymn"  is  certainly  Catholic  ;  as  for  his  "Pilgrimage," 
in  its  mixture  of  sublime  and  passionate  passages  and  of 
amazing  metaphors,  and  in  lines  such  as  these : 

Tliat  since  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon. 

And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noon. 

Just  at  the  stroke,  when  my  veins  start  and  spread. 

Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head  : 

1  can  only  compare  it— with  leagues  of  imagmation  between 
them — with  "The  Everlasting  Gospel"  of  Blake.  The  Lie 
has  in  it  magnificence  ;  a  life  and  a  death's  confession  ;  a 
denunciation  and  a  grim  and  tragic  humour  ;  an  abstract 
passion  that  almost  rises  to  the  heat  of  white  fire. 

In  his  adventurous  spirit  he  had  a  lust  for  gold  and  for 
its  discovery,  as  when  he  writes  : 

Gold  values  all,   and  all  things  equal  gold. 
He  has  also,  as  most  artists  of  his  period  have,  a  sense  of 
luxury  ;    as,  for  instance,  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  western 
spice"  and  of  "French  wine,"  which  vividly  recall  to  me 
Sidney's  exquisite  lines  : 

Having  this  day,  my  horse,  my  hand,  my  lance. 
Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  prize. 
Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes. 
And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy — France. 

And,  for  one  who  so  unjustly  endured  thirteen  years'  con- 
finement in  the  Tower,  it  is  with  an  acute  pathos,  and  even 
then,  with  his  still  refined  sense  of  luxury  that  he  writes : 
What  doth  it  help  a  wretch  in  prison  pent. 
Long  since  with  biting  hunger  over  pressed. 
To  see  without,  or  smell  within,  the  scent 
Of   dainty   fare   for   others'    tables   dressed  ? 
It  is  often  forgotten  that  Raleigh  is  a  considerable  English 
poet.     His  rough  verse,   which  seems  always  so  intent  on 
saying  a  given  thing  with  emphasis,  is  really  poetry.     It  is 
a  knotted  and  gnarled  kind  of  poetry,  and  in  the  poem  which 
is  certainly  his. 

As  you  come  from  the  Holy  Land 
Of  Walsinghame, 
he  has  played  remarkable  variations  on  a  kind  of  folk-time  ; 
the  kind  of.  folk-tune  which  we  get  in  Shakespeare's  "  How 
should  I  your  true  love  know  ? "  Later  on,  Blake  is  to  do  a 
not  wholly  dissimilar  kind  of  transposition,  putting  wild 
meanings  into  ballad  stanzas.  In  some  other  poems  Raleigh 
has  the  same  hard,  tight,  intellectual  pathos.  His  personal 
humour  speaks  always  with  disconcerting  directness  ;  his 
character,   crotchety  and  self-reliant. 
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Life  and  Letters  6y  J.  C  Squire 


"The  Blackamoor 

WHEN  I  was  writing  Iiere  recently  on  "Q's" 
new  book  about  Shakespeare,  I  made  some 
remarks  about  Othello.  I  will  not  inflict  a 
literal  repetition  of  these  upon  my  readers 
(if,  as  the  modest  editor  said,  any  such  there  be), 
but  the  gist  of  them  was  that  the  end  of  the  play  was  not 
convincing.  I  argued  that,  although  some  men  might  kill 
their  wives  out  of  jealousy,  the  Othello  whom  we  have  got 
to  know  in  the  play,  passionate  though  he  is,  would  not 
have  done  it.  All  round,  it  is  not  an  inevitable,  but  a  forced 
— even  a  faked — ending,  however  this  may  be  disguised  by 
the  verisimilitude  of  Shakespeare's  detail  and  the  natural 
splendours  of  his  language.  I  had  never  e,\amined  the 
sources  of  the  play,  but  I  suggested  that  probably  the  plot 
as  Shakespeare  found  it  hampered  him  :  that  Othello  mur- 
dered his  wife  "in  the  original,"  and  that  the  dramatist 
made  him  do  it  in  his  play  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  the 
play  developed  Othello's  character  grew  into  something 
quite  unlike  that  of  the  murderer.  I  have  now  looked  up 
the  original,  and  find  confirmation  of  the  theory. 


The  story  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  fables  {Hecatom- 
mithi)  by  Giovanbattista  Giraldi,  called  Cinthio,  who  was  a 
University  professor  at  Ferrara,  and  published  his  book  in 
1565.  Each  tale  was  supposed  to  illustrate  a  moral  virtue, 
but  which  virtue  was  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Othello  my 
informant  (the  Yale  Shakespeare)  sayeth  not.  The  book 
was  not  translated  into  English,  so  far  as  we  know ;  the 
conclusion  being  (we  are  used  to  these  puzzling  deductions 
about  Shakespeare)  that  either  Shakespeare  knew 'Italian, 
French,  or  Spanish,  or  else  he  heard  the  story  at  second 
hand.  In  Cinthio's  tale,  "Disdemona"  is  the  only  person 
vrithaname.  Othello  is  "the  Moor"  ;  lago  is  "  the  Ensign  "  ; 
Cassio,  "the  Captain"  ;  Emilia,  "the  Ensign's  wife"  ;  and 
Bianca,  "a  courtesan."  Disdemona,  against  her  parents' 
wishes,  marries  the  valiant  Moorish  general,  and  insists  on 
going  with  him  to  Cyprus.  Mark  what  follows.  lago  falls 
in  love  with  Disdemona,  who  is  attached  to  lago's  wife. 
Failing  to  seduce  her,  lago  ascribes  his  failure  to  Cassio. 
Cassio  gets  into  disgrace  for  striking  a  soldier  ;  Disdemona 
intercedes  for  him,  and  this  gives  lago  his  cue.  He  tells 
Othello  that  Disdemona  is  in  love  with  Cassio  and  "has 
taken  an  aversion  to  your  blackness."  The  handkerchief 
plot  is  developed,  and  the  Moor,  convinced,  "fell  to  medi- 
tating how  he  should  put  his  wife  to  death,  and  Hkewise  the 
Captain,  so  that  their  death  should  not  he  laid  to  his  charge. 
****** 

Then,  lago  and  Othello  together  "consulted  of  one  means 
and  another" — poison  and  daggers — to  kill  Disdemona,  but 
•ould  come  to  no  conclusions.  At  last  the  ingenious  Ensign 
said  :  "  A  plan  comes  to  my  mind,  which  will  give  you  satis- 
faction and  raise  cause  for  no  suspicion.  It  is  this  :  the 
house  in  which  you  live  is  very  old,  and  the  ceiling  of  your 
•hamber  has  many  cracks  ;  I  propose  we  take  a  stocking 
filled  with  sand,  and  beat  Disdemona  with  it  till  she  dies  ; 
thus  will  her  body  bear  no  signs  of  violence.  When  she  is 
dead  we  can  pull  down  a  portion  of  the  ceiling,  and  thus 
make  it  seem  as  if  a  rafter  falling  on  her  head  had  killed  the 
lady.  Suspicion  cannot  rest  on  you,  since,  all  men  will 
impute  her  death  to  accident."  The  Moor  was  pleased  with 
this  advice,  and  accepted  it.  One  night,  when  he  and  Dis- 
demona were  in  bed,  the  Ensign,  who  had  been  concealed  m 
a  closet  opening  into  the  chamber,  made  a  noise,  according 
to  plan.  The  Moor  said  to  his  wife:  "Did  you  not  hear 
that  noise  ? " 

"Indeed,  I  heard  it,"  she  replied. 

"Rise,"  said  the  Moor,  "and  see  what  'tis.' 

Disdemona  got  out  of  bed,  and  as  she  approached  the  closet 
the  other  villain  rushed  out  "and  beat  her  cruelly  with  the 
bag  of  sand  across  her  back,  upon  which  Disdemona  fell  to 
the  ground,  scarcely  able  to  draw  her  breath  "  ;  but  with  the 
little  voice  she  had  left,  she  called  upon  the  Moor  for  aid. 
But  the  Moor,  leaping  from  the  bed,  exclaimed:  "Thou 
wickedest  of  women,  thus  has  thy  falseness  found  its  just 
reward."  The  poor  lady  protests  her  innocence,  but  lago 
keeps  pounding  her  until  she  is  senseless.  The  two  men 
then  lay  her  on  the  bed,  wounded  her  head,  and  pulled  down 


the  ceiling  of  the  room.  Then  the  Moor  shouts  that  the 
house  is  falling  down,  and  the  neighbours  come  running  in 
to  find  Disdemona  dead  under  a  rafter.  The  two  murderers 
escape  suspicion  at  the'  time.  Othello  gets  to  hate  lago, 
fears  to  kill  him,  but  disgraces  him.  lago  then  tells  Cassio 
about  the  crime,  and  both  the  murderers  come  ultimately 
to  bad  ends.  "Thus  did  Heaven  avenge  the  innocence  of 
Disdemona" — and  demonstrate,  as  I  suppose,  the  Italian 
moralist  contends,  that  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe  to  murder 
one's  wife. 


This  plot,  accepted  as  Shakespeare's  chief  source,  illu- 
minates three  remarkable  things.  The  first  is  Shakespeare's 
genius  for  clothing  bare  bones  ;  the  second  is  his  wonderful 
sense  for  noticing  weaknesses  in  his  originals,  and  remedying 
them  ;  and  the  third  is  his  occasional  failure  (as  I  choose  to 
think  it)  to  let  that  sense  guide  him  all  the  way.  He  saw 
that  Cinthio's  Othello  was  quite  impossible  as  a  hero.  He 
could  not  be  kept  on  that  footing  with  lago  ;  the  disgustingly 
calculated  confederate  murder  was  impossible ;  Othello 
could  not,  if  he  was  to  obtain  any  sympathy,  be  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  survive  and  indulge  in  recriminations  with  a 
blackmailing  accomplice.    Turn  to  the  death-scene  in  the  play : 

It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  sou), ; 

Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  I 

It  is  the  cause.     Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood. 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

Yet  she  must  die,  else  she'll  betray  more  men. 

Put  out  the  hght,  and  then  put  out  the  light : 

If  I   quench   thee,   the  flaming  minister, 

I   can   again   thy  former  light  restore. 

Should  I  repent  me  ;    but  once  put  out  thy  light 

Thou  cunningst  pattern  of  excelling  nature. 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relume. 

So  to  the  most  beautiful  and  awful  dialogue,  the  greatest 
dialogue  in  Shakespeare,  and  its  close  "  But  while  I  say  one 
prayer!"  "It  is  too  late."  That  is  what  takes  the  place  of 
Cinthio's  abomination.  Cinthio  was  scrapped.  Othello's  charac- 
ter was  remade.  He  grew,  under  Shakespeare's  hands,  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  generous  of  men,  a  husband 
worthy  of  his  wife.  But  he  grew  too  noble  and  generous, 
and  though  Shakespeare  used  all  the  resources  of  his  incom- 
parable art  to  palliate  and  explain  the  crime,  though  the 
murder  in  the  play  is  committed  by  a  demented  man  whose 
reason  has  temporarily  been  destroyed  by  the  breaking  of 
his  ideal,  and  who  immediately  afterwards  kills  himself  in 
remorse  : 

I  kiss'd  thee  ere  I  kiU'd  thee  ;   no  way  but  this. 
Killing  myself  to  die  upon  a  kiss. 

he  did  not  succeed  in  making  us  feel  that  the  thing,  granted 
the  characters,  had  to  happen.  Othello,  I  am  heretic  enough 
to  think,  should  have  ended  happil}^  and  been  grouped  with 
the  "Comedies."  But  though  Shakespeare  took  every  sort 
of  liberty  with  what,  when  he  found  it,  was  little  more  than 
a  crude  anecdote,  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  or  he  did  not  choose, 
to  alter  the  end,  which — when  he  first  began  the  play — was 
no  doubt  the  thing  which,  by  its  dramatic  possibilities, 
attracted  him  and  towards  which  he  was  all  the  time  work- 
ing up. 

*****  « 

It  is  one  more  illustration  of  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's 
theory  that  Shakespeare  was  occasionally  hampered  by  his 
plots.  Sir  Arthur's  own  chief  illustration  is  drawn  from  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  where  the  silly  arrangements  about  the 
caskets  and  the  pound  of  flesh— ^which  would  never  have 
sprung  from  the  imagination  of  a  Shakespeare,  but  were 
indolently  retained  since  they  were  found  in  his  original — 
tied  him  up  badly,  crippled  his  characterisation,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  concentrate  upon  a  few  persons  and  a  few 
scenes  for  his  really  great  effects.  The  conclusion  is  that, 
like  Homer,  Shakespeare  sometimes  nods :  an  admission 
that  need  not  be  left  to  those  iconoclasts  who,  not  knowing 
the  greatest  plays  and  the  greatest  poetry  in  the  world  when 
they  see  them,  spend  their  time  attempting  to  convince 
people  that  the  general  reverence  for  Shakespeare  is  absurd 
and  that  his  plays  are  no  better  than  anyone  else's.  The 
late  Tolstoy  was  one  of  these. 
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The  Sculpture  of  Albert  Toft:  By  Haldane  Macfall 


THE  art  of  Toft  as  sculptor  baffles  me  ;  yet  to-day, 
as  the  war  comes  near  to  its  ending,  and  a  strange 
sense  as  of  stepping  into  a  new  world  is  in  the  air, 
I  think  I  begin  to  understand  why  sculpture  in 
England  has  ever  been  the  Cinderella  of  the  arts. 
Toft  has  in  some  fantastic  fashion  helped  to  give  the  clue — 
he  is  typical. 

For,  what  do  we  see  ?  Here  is  a  head  of  the  old  actor 
Odell,  to  which,  for  its  subtle  and  exquisite  expression  of 
the  serenity  of  old  age,  words  cannot  do  justice.  The  planes 
of  the  forms  run  in  a  rhythm  that  rouses  a  lyrical  sense  of 
the  mystery  of  life  fulfiiled — of  life  nearing  the  hour  when 
it  slips  like  a  whisper  of  a  sigh  into  the  unknown. 
The  flesh , thin  over 
the  bone,  has  lost 
its  earthly  vigour 
and  takes  on  the 
ethereal  habit  that 
is  the  fragile  cloak 
of  him  who  has 
lived  his  years  and 
but  awaits  the  call 
to  the  mystic  pil- 
grimage tlirough 
the  void.  The 
eyes,  inward  gaz- 
ing, have  ceased 
to  trouble  over 
the  eager  pursuits 
of  the  young  blood 
and  the  vigorous 
endeavour  oi  man- 
hood— they  gaze 
into  the  dream. 
And  the  rarified 
essenceoftheman, 
thus  rhj'thmically 
uttered  by  the 
subtle  impression- 
ism of  the  skilful 
hands  that 
wrought  thisthing, 
is  consistently  sug- 
gested throughout 
the  whole  design, 
to  the  very  beard 
— the  impression- 
ism envelops  it, 
bathes  it  in  light 
and  revelation. 
The  resulting  dig- 
nity of  it  all  is 
exquisite.  One 
realises  that  to 
this  old  poet  the 
eager  struggle  for 
ribbons  and  de- 
corations and 
wealth  is  a  fantas- 
tic farce  bawled 
into  deaf  ears. 

Hard  by  we  come  upon  a  figure  as  uninspired  as  this  thing 
is  inspired — one  sees  the  same  skilful  hand  at  work  on  the 
conventional  thing,  giving  forth  no  music — but  fulfilling  a 
task  that  it  has  set  itself.     Set  itself — why  ? 

Sculpture  amongst  us  has  cut  itself  aloof  from  the  life  of 
the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  so  long  that  it  has  become 
a  studio  habit.  The  sculptor  is  in  some  way  expected  to  be 
a  great  sculptor  in  the  measure  in  which  he'sets  up  a  studio 
piece  unrelated  to  life,  modelled  and  wrought  in  precision 
with  some  academic  teaching  of  rivalry  with  works  of  art  of 
the  past.     But  any  art  that  mimics  the  dead  is  born  dead. 

The  mere  aim  of  producing  chunks  of  decoration  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  homes  of  the  people — this  ideal  of 
turning  out  figures  or  groups  for  the  museum  atmosphere  of 
an  exhibition — is  further  vitiated  by  the  collectors  and  pro- 
fessors who  write  on  art  or  are  made  keepers  of  national 
collections.  It  is  all  dealing  in  antiques — or  modern  repro- 
ductions. 

But  a  new  age  is  bugling  across  the  face  of  the  earth — and 
the  first  necessity  of  this  new  world  is  a  living  education — ' 
and  the  first  need  of  that  education  is  the  encouragement  of 
the  arts  if  the  peoples  are  to  rise  to  a  higher  destiny.     And 
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in  the  revolution  of  the  world-policy  which  is  before  us,  the 
manufacturers  should  lose  no  time  in  harnessing  their  wagons 
to  the  arts.  Design  has  never  been  more  urgently  needed 
than  to-day.  And  it  is  exactly  b\-  bringing  the  skill  of 
sculptors  like  Toft  to  the  ennobling  of  the  furnishments  and 
accessories  of  the  home — and  by  that  alone — that  the  manu- 
facturers can  rid  their  workmanship  of  the  vile  forms  whereby 
the  factories  debauch  public  taste.  If,  say,  the  potteries 
and  the  metal-foundries  attached  a  sculptor  to  their  works 
so  that  the  candlesticks,  electric  standards,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  needs  of  the  home  were  to  take  on  the  decorative 
significance  and  inspiring  forms  which  the  sculptor  alone 
can  give  them,  which,  indeed,  without  the  sculptor  are  bound 

to  be  the  barren 
and  hideous  pro- 
du6t  of  the  com- 
mercial hack,  the 
arts  would  receive 
an  impetus,  as  the 
works  of  the  fac- 
tories would  re- 
ceive an  impetus, 
such  as  other 
manufacturers 
know  only  too 
well  that  the 
skilled  chemist 
alone  can  give  to 
their  products. 
At  once  the  sculp- 
tor would  have  a 
field  for  hi^  genius. 
He  would  have  the 
bracing  satisfac- 
tion that  goes  with 
the  knowledge 
that  the  art  which 
he  has  created  is 
being  spread 
throughout  the 
lives  and  the 
homes  of  the 
people  instead  of 
being  the  futile 
thing  that  has 
builtitself  a  pomp- 
ous and  empty 
gratideur  as  "the 
limited  edition " 
on  a  pedestal  in 
a  museum.  Bronze 
and  porcelain  give 
the  capacity  for 
wide  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  hour  of  the 
conquest  of  the 
world  by  democ- 
racy has  struck. 
The  sole  validity 
of  art  is  to  reveal 
life  to  man — art  has  no  other  value,  for  art  is  nothing  but  that ; 
but  it  is  all  that.  When  Toft,  impelled  by  the  inspiration  to 
reveal  the  impression  that  serene  old  age  has  made  upon  him, 
put  forth  all  his  hand's  skill  to  create  that  impression  by  the 
wizardry  of  sculpture,  he  achieved  the  masterpiece.  When 
he  says  to  himself  in  an  uninspired  moment  that  he  thinks 
that  a  sculpture  representing  "Grief"  ought  to  do  well  at 
an  exhibition,  he  fails  to  create  the  masterpiece. 

To  test  that  truth,  one  has  only  to  walk  into  the  next 
room  and  glance  at  the  astounding  success  in  giving  the 
impression  of  grief  aroused  by  the  rude  sculpture  of  Gaudier- 
Brzeska.  Gaudier  was  feeling  his  way  to  the  utterance,  of 
the  impressions  of  life  without  a  thought  of  exhibitions  or 
critics  or  precedents.  He  fell,  with  a  Hun  bullet  through 
his  brain,  the  down  scarce  grown  upon  his  lip — and  he 
fell  little  more  than  three  short  years  after  I  found 
him,  a  mere  youth,  living  in  a  London  attic,  unknown, 
and  in  poverty,  and  we  bought  the  clay  for  him 
that  he  might  utter  the  music  that  was  in  him.  He 
fell,  to  fulfil  one  of  the  supreme  tragedies  in  art  in  this 
hideous  war — for  in  him  died  the  rare  thing  that  is  called 
genius. 
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THe  JHeATRE 

By  W.  J.  Turner 


^nr^^E  Officers  Mess,  at  the  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  is 
m  one  of  those  entertainments  which  are  supposed  to 
m  be  pecuHarly  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
m  soldiers  home  on  leave.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
bright,  cheerful  music,  bright,  cheerful  girls  wear 
delightful  frocks,  such  as  one  would  like  to  see  everybody 
wearing  were  it  not  for  the  mud  and  the  fact  that  business 
men  must  not  be  troubled  by  too  much  beauty,  and  several 
comedians  in  various  stages  of  humorous  decay  endeavour 
to  invent  new  jokes.  The  mixture  is,  like  plum-pudding, 
eternal,  and  will  be  served  up  when  we  are  all  under  the  sod  ; 
vet  it  has  never  failed  to  pique  my  curiousity  how  it  is  that 
men  on  leave  can  choose  to  spend  their  evenings  admiring 
pretty  girls  at  a  distance  for  hours,  when  the  restaurants 
and  homes  and  dances  are  full  of  pretty  girls  that  may  be 
talked  to,  flirted  with,  and  kissed.  Surely  this  appears  odd— 
at  least,  I  hope  so,  for  I  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  remem- 
bering a  theory  that  fits  it.  It  is  one  example  more  of  dis- 
illusion or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
emotions  obtained  through  the  imagination  to  those  got 
directly  from  the  senses.  It  is  a  dreadful  fact  that  when 
you  kiss  a  girl,  even  when  you  speak  to  her,  something  of 
her  charm  vanishes  for  ever  ;  and  though  j'ou  may  be  so 
annoyed  that  you  marry  her  and  spend  the  rest  of  your  life 
trying  to  find  it  again,  you  never  do,  though,  as  somebody 
or  other  whom  I  never  read  says,  "there  are  compensations." 
This  absolute  and  immediate  bankruptcy  of  what  are  called 
the  physical  senses  is  the  source  of  all  art.  We  are  driven 
to  the  theatre,  to  literature,  to  music,  to  sculpture,  to  archi- 
tecture, and  to  painting  because  we  can  get  no  satisfaction 
whatever  from  our  senses.  Unhappy  is  the  man  who  has 
never  explored  the  pathway  through  the  imagination  to  a 
new  and  richer  world  of  emotions,  but  rushes  for  ever  up 
and  down  that  blind  alley.  Ybu  might  have  seen  him  any 
day  before  the  war  in  the  promenade  at  the  Alhambra,  tryirg 
to  satisfy  the  highly  complex  spirit  of  a  man  with  the  crude 
sensations  of  an  animal. 

A  show  like  The  Officers'  Mess,  which  is  described — rather 
ambiguously — as  a  musical  farce,  depends,  then,  first  of  all 
on  its  cast  and  its  dressing.  The  minor  parts  and  the  land 
girls  and  carnival  girls  are  well,  the  dressing  not  quite  so  well, 
though  there  is  an  abundance  of  pyjamas.  Personally,  I 
have  never  thought  pyjafnas  a  specially  attractive  costume  ; 
for  one  thing,  a  pyjama  is  the  same  ail  the  world  over ;  it 
may  certainly  vary  in  colour — I  prefer  white,  with  black 
kangaroos  jumping  on  the  background — but  it  has  no  variety 
of  design,  and  design  is  the  essence  of  any  appeal  to 
the  eye. 

Colour,  without  design,  is  only  fit  for  niggers  (to  whom  I 
apologise  for  this  insult),  and  I  prefer  the  design  to  be  in  the 
clothes :  not  the  clothes  a  mere  background  on  which  to 
paint  the  design.  No,  the  clothes  are  not  extraordinary, 
and  they,  should  be  in  a  show  like  this.  However,  Miss 
Peggy  Kurton  looked  marvellously  attractive  in  her  land- 
girl  costume — a  simple  silk  blouse,  breeches,  and  boots — 
and  she  has  a  certain  charm  and  a  voice  of  very  odd  musical 
quality  which  adds  to  it  ;  but  her  last  costume,  in  black 
velvet,  was  a  "  missfire,"  due,  partly,  to  the  hat,  which  did  not 
suit  her  and  which  she  should  change.  Miss  Odette  Myrtil 
looked  well  occasionally,  and  Miss  Violet  Gould,  who  had  to 
look  impossible,  was  extremely  good  as  a  lonely  soldier's 
girl.  Her  dresses  were  remarkably  effective ;  one  would 
have  fled  from  her  in  horror. 

Next  in  importance  after  the  girls  and  the  dresses  comes 
the  comic  element,  which  in  this  instance  was  fairly  abundant 
and  of  more  than  average  quality.  Mr.  Ralph  Lynn  is 
quite  a  discovery,  he  has  a  sense  of  humour,  and  even 
occasionally  wit  ;  he  is  always  amusing  to  watch,  and  keeps 
the  ball  rolling  with  success.  The  plot  is  elaborate  and 
unintelligible  to  my  brain  ;  but  it  produced  during  its  tortuous 
course  one  or  two  really  good  jokes  and  a  thoroughly  funnj' 
scene  in  a  room  on  a  house-boat  between  Mr.  Ralph 
Lynn  and  Miss  Violet  Gould.  The  weakest  part  of  the 
play  was  the  music,  which  is  perfect  in  its  lack  of 
originality,  and  gave  one  the  impression  that  some  one 
had  turned  on  the  gramophone  and  gone  through  all  his 
records. 


Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  we  get  no  composers  turning 
their  attention  to  musical  plays  who  are  capable  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  wealth  of  material  offered  ?  If  I  were  a 
young  English  composer  I  should  not  write  symphonies  or 
string  quartets,  or  orchestral  scenes,  or  preludes,  but  musical 
plays.  The  opportunity  they  give  to  a  musician  of  imagina- 
tion to  strike  out  in  new  directions  is  unlimited.  I  never 
hear  a  single  song  or  chorus.at  a  musical  play  without  realising 
the  chances  that  have  been  missed.  The  best  things  of 
Sullivan  are  simple  and  childish  compared  with  what  could 
be  done  ;  but  you  see  one  composer  after  another — Sydney 
Jones,  Monckton,  Caryll,  Darewski,  Novello — repeating  the 
same  old  formula  again  and  again,  getting  steadily  worse,  if 
anything ;  their  tunes  scarcely  distinguishable  one  from 
another,  and  capable  of  being  turned  out  by  the  million. 
One  reason,  obviously,  is  that  the  lyrics  are  sent  to  them  and 
are  set  in  batches  of  half  a  dozen  without  any  reference  to 
the  play  or  arty  thought  other  than  to  get  a  catchy  tune 
that  will  be  so  like  every  other  popular  tune  that  nobody 
will  quite  know  which  it  resembles.  If  anybody  would  pay 
me  four  thousand  pounds  I  would  undertake  in  two  j-ears  to 
present  them  free  with  the  best  musical  play  since  The 
Mikado,  and  one  that  would  be  no  imitation  of  Sullivan  or 
anybody  else.  I  make  this  offer  seriously  and  in  sheer 
desperation  at  having  heard  nothing  but  hopeless  rubbish 
for  years. 

I  can't  possibly  fill  up  a  page  of  L.-vND  &  Water  about 
a  play  like  The  Officers'  Mess,  so  I  shall  have  to  say  something 
about  The  Tempest,  which  I  saw  this  week  at  the  "Old  Vic." 
I  feel  as  if  I  don't  want  to  mention  the  "Old  Vic."  again 
for  months  ;  but,  as  The  Tempest  was  played  there  and  not 
at  His  Majesty's  or  the  Haymarket,  I  cannot  avoid  it.  It 
was  not  altogether  well  played ;  in  fact,  Prospero,  the  most 
important  part,  was  very  badly  done  by  Mr.  George  R.  Foss, 
who  produces  the  plays  so  well.  Mr.  Foss's  memory  is  not 
reliable,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  he  seems  to  have  no 
sense  of  the  verse  rhythm.  Prospero  being  so  bad,  the 
effect  of  the  play  was  pretty  well  ruined,  although  there 
was  some  good  acting  from  Mr.  Orlando  Barnett  (Stephano), 
Mr.  Sequeira  (Trinculo),  and  Mr.  John  Leslie  (Caliban).  Miss 
Kitty  Carlton  also  produced  the  right  atmosphere  as  Ariel. 
It  is  a  most  marvellous  play,  but  one  which  calls  for  the 
keenest  instinct  of  the  theatre  and  of  Shakespeare's  purpose 
from  the  producer.  I  disagree  completely  from  those  who 
think  it  can  never  be  a  good  acting  play.  Mr.  Foss  brought 
off  many  of  the  effects ;  for  instance,  the  scene  in  which 
Ariel  mocks  the  King  and  his  nobles  with  a  table  laid 
with  food  and  drink  and  spirits  it  away.  This  and 
the  spirit  music  are  immensely  effective  on  the  stage, 
and  show  how  great  a  dramatic  craftsman  Shakespeare 
was. 

The  scenes  between  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo  were 
well  done,  and  even  those  in  the  audience  who  did  not  feel 
the  underlying  bitter  satire  found  them,  at  any  rate,  very 
amusing.  As  is  well  known.  The  Tempest  abounds  with 
magnificent  passages,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  whose  effect  is  not  immensely  greater  on  the 
stage  than  to  read,  thus  showing  what  integral  parts  of  the 
drama  they  are,  and  how  far  removed  from  being  in  any 
way  rnere  purple  patches.  It  is  a  lesson  that  all  modem 
poets  who  attempt  to  write  for  the  stage  should  learn.  Seme 
readers  may  remember  a  performance  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Bottomley's  King  Lear's  Wife  given,  I  think,  in  1916  by  the 
Stage  Society.  The  play  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
Georgian  Poetry,  and  it  contains  some  beautiful  passages 
which  fell  absolutely  flat  on  the  stage  because  they  were  not 
dramatically  relevant  ;  much  longer  passages  of  the  wildest 
and  most  magnificent  poetry  in  The  Tempest,  such  as  the 
one  beginning : 

Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune  .  .  . 

are  used  by  Shakespeare  with  extraordinary  effect ;    and 
even  when  a  song  is  introduced,  such  as  Ariel's 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I, 
its  effect  is  so  great  because  it  seems  dramatically  inevitable. 
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Pelmanism  and  the  Silver  Badge 

By  George  Henry 


If  it  were  within  my  power,  I  would  so  order  it  that  every 
Silver  Badge  issued  to  a  discharged  soldier  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a  free  enrolment  for  a  course  of  Pelmanism. 

For  Pelmanism  is  of  the  greatest  import  to  the  discharged 
soldier,  and  I  am  putting  my  views  in  regard  to  it  upon 
record  because  I  believe  that  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
my  own  case  may  be  of  some  service  to  many  thousands  of 
my  comrades  in  the  great  Brotherhood  of  the  Silver 
Badge. 

It  is  just  a  year  since  the  day  when  I  cast  aside  khaki, 
consigned  my  tin  of  "Soldier's  Friend"  to  oblivion,  and 
feverishly  arrayed  myself  in  the  most  flamboyant  clothes 
that  my  tailor  and  hosier  could  provide. 

It  is  twelve  months  since  the  day  I  realised  that,  after 
nearly  three  years'  service,  I  had  become  a  free  man — free 
to  order  my  comings  and  goings  as  I  listed — free  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  bugle-call — free  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
my  own  will  in  everything,  unhedged  by  restriction  or 
prohibition. 

And  I  was  eager  to  burst  upon  a  civilian  world  with  all 
the  theatrical  flaire  of  a  newly  discovered  prima  donna. 
In  my  innocence,  I  thought  that  this  same  civiUan  world 
was  waiting  to  lay  bare  its  rewards  before  the  sword  of  my 
wits. 

But  I  was  sorry  to  discover  that  this  view-point  savoured 
of  the  unsophisticated.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that 
the  battle  for  a  living  was  quite  as  strenuous  as  ever — indeed, 
had  intensified  during  war  time — and  that  in  going  "over 
the  top"  in  business  or  professional  hfe  one  must  still  be 
equipped  with  the  most  effective  mental  munitions. 

In  my  pre-war  days  I  had  gained  a  comfortable  income 
in  the  practice  of  my  profession.  My  mind  had  enjoyed 
ample  exercise  and  was  always  (if  I  may  be  forgiven  the 
simile)  at  "concert  pitch."  And  so  I  thought  that,  with  a 
world  full  of  splendid  topics  of  general  interest,  I  could  not 
fail  to  produce  of  my  best,  and  rebuild  my  shattered  fortunes. 

I  took  a  hoUday,  and,  returning,  came  to  my  desk  filled 
with  a  resolve  to  work  as  never  I  had  worked  before. 

It  was  just  there  that  I  came  down  to  earth,  and  the 
bubbles  of  my  childlike  faith  bespattered  themselves  on 
the  stones  of  reahty. 

One  morning  of  fruitless,  futile  scribbling  showed  me  that 
nearly  three  years'  service  as  a  soldier  had  had  its  inevitable 
effect  on  my  mental  processes. 

That  nimble  wit  I  had  been  so  proud  to  possess  positively 
would  not  be  stimulated ;  that  ability  to  analyse  a  subject 
and  classify  its  components  that  had  m^de  my  previous 
work  clear  and  forceful  had  fled ;  that  ease  in  the  choice 
of  the  right  word  that  had  made  work  a  recreation  had  taken 
a  fancy  for  aviation  and  winged  away. 

There  I  was,  with  a  comfortable  desk  and  chair,  quires 
of  fair,  white  paper,  an  efficient  fountain  pen,  nebulous 
ideas  in  abundance — and  I  could  not  express  myself  for  the 
life  of  me. 

And  it  was  not  just  a  matter  of  mood,  for  this  inability 
to  work  persisted.  In  a  week  or  two  there  came  the  realisa- 
tion that  it  was  a  chronic  state.  The  reason  was  not  far 
to  seek.  For  nearly  three  years  my  every  day's  activities 
had  been  planned  ahead  for  me.  Almost  had  my  every 
action  been  governed  by  the  decisions  of  my  superior  officers. 
Day  and  night,  week  in,  week  out,  I  had,  and  rightly  so, 
surrendered  myself  to  the  mechanical  will  of  the  military 
machine.  My  thinking  had  been  done  for  me.  I  had  no 
reason  to  think  for  myself.  Indeed,  I  soon  learned  that 
"thinking  for  oneself"  was  a  short  path  to  the  pleasures 
of  "pack  driU." 

All  of  which  resulted  in  a  brain  lying  fallow.  Its  functions 
had  not  been  properly  exercised — it  was  a  great  obese  brciin, 
over-fed  with  facts  and  impressions,  suffering  from  a  species 
of  mental  indigestion,  torpid  and  unresponsive  to  my  will. 

I  had,  indeed,  come  to  a  pretty  pass  I  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  earn  at  least  double  as  much  as  in  pre-war  days 
merely  to  provide  the  bread  and  butter  of  respectability. 
How  was  I  to  make  provision  for  this — much  less  for  the 
occasional  jam  that  makes  fife  Uvcable — with  my  mind  rusted, 
faculties  blunted,  and  thinking-power  to  a  great  extent 
atrophied  by  disuse  ? 


Obsessed  by  this  sort  of  query,  little  wonder  that  that 
sneaking  little  traitor,  the  Imp  of  Introspection,  came  upon 
the  scene.  I  gave  way  to  depression  and  doubt,  and  feared 
for  my  future.  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  going  to  be  one 
of  life's  "wash-outs,"  and  in  the  hght  of  later  learning, 
I  really  think  I  did  for  a  time  belong  to  that  peculiar  species 
of  humanity — until  Pelmanism  came  to  me  ! 

Until  Pelmanism  came  to  me — by  the  prosaic  path  of  a 
daily  paper  announcement,  and  the  subsequent  clipping  of  a 
coupon.  Many  thousands  of  Silver  Badge  men  have  hesitated 
over  that  same  coupon.  I  wish  I  could  make  them  realise 
to  the  full  the  import  of  it.  For  Pelmanism  gave  me  what 
it  has  given  many  a  thousand  men  and  women.  It  gave  me 
courage,  first  of  all.  The  first  "little  Grey  Book"  refreshed 
and  stung  my  mind  into  activity,  just  as  a  plunge  into  a 
cold  bath  reinvigorates  a  tired  body.  My  mind  steeped 
itself  in  that  little  text-book  and  came  forth  permeated  with 
confidence. 

The  Imp  of  Introspection  and  the  legions  of  other  mental 
devils  who  are  his  co-mates  fled  from  my  ken.  I  had  no 
further  use  for  them,  and  as  "Grey  Book"  followed  "Grey 
Book,"  and  the  fascinating  exercises  of  Pelmanism  unfolded 
their  wonderful  interest  and  charm,  my  mind  began  to  bestir 
itself  and  throw  off  the  shackles  of  its  hibernation. 

Pelmanism  changed  my  whole  outlook  on  life,  gave  me 
new  interests,  and  made  me  THINK. 

My  mind  began  to  function  more  speedily  and  easily. 
I  found  that  I  could  collect  my  thoughts,  concentrate  on  a 
subject,  analyse  and  classify  possibilities,  and,  finally,  express 
myself  without  the  hair-tearing  and  other  temperamental 
performances  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  accom- 
paniment of  creative  work.  The  upshot  is  that  to-day  my 
work  is  accomplished  with  ease,  and  I  am  never  tired  of 
reiterating  the  fact  that  Pelmanism  pays  for  itself  a  thousand- 
fold. 

So  much  for  my  personal  experiences  of  Pelmanism.  I 
have  dealt  with  my  own  case  at  length  because  it  is  typical 
of  thousands  of  others.  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity 
of  investigating  the  work  of  Pelmanism,  and  found  that  the 
register  of  the  Pelman  Institute  teemg  with  cases  of  students 
who  at  their  introduction  to  the  Course  had  suffered  from 
the  same  mental  '"dry-rot"  that  was  once  my  portion.  I 
found,  too,  that  among  my  brothers  of  the  Silver  Badge 
there  is  a  great  army  of  Pelmanists  equipping  itself  for  the 
stem  struggle  for  a  living  that  follows  the  laying  down  of 
the  weapons  of  war.  In  many  cases,  officers  who  have 
appreciated  the  quahties  of  the  men  who  served  under  them 
have  paid  for  a  coufte  of  Pelmanism  for  such  men  on  their 
discharge  from  the  service. 

And  no  person  who  can  read  can  escape  the  wonderful 
tributes  which  are  being  paid  to  Pelmanism  by  distinguished 
men  in  every  section  of  the  Press. 

Yes.  Pelmanism  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  vital  necessity 
for  the  discharged  soldier.  For  it  is  the  men  of  the  "Silver 
Badge"  and  their  comrades  who  wiU  return  when  peace 
comes — the  youth  of  the  world — upon  whom  the  duty  of 
rebuilding  a  new  social  order  on  the  ashes  of  the  old  will 
devolve.  It  is  the  youth  of  the  world  who,  when  the  peace 
comes,  must  so  order  things  that  the  peace  shall  be  kept 
and  the  earth  cleansed  of  the  corruption  and  loose  thinking 
that  played  a  great  part  in  bringing  about  the  mud-and- 
blood  welter  of  the  last  four  years.  And  to  equip  them  for 
their  labours  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  for  their  own  indivi- 
dual welfare,  I  think  that  Pelmanism  is  of  inestimable  value. 

The  Pelman  Institute  publishes  a  small  book,  "  Mind  and 
Memory,"  in  which  Pelmanism  is  fully  explained  and  illus- 
traied :  and  a  supplement  treating  of  "Pelmanism  as  an 
Intellectual  and  Social  Factor."  These  two  publications, 
together  with -a  reprint  of  "Truth's"  Report  on  the  Pelman 
Institute  and  its  work,  will  be  sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any 
reader  of  LaniJ  &  Water  who  addresses  a  post  card  to  the 
Pelman  Institute,  39  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
London,  W.C.i.    all  correspondence  is  confidential. 

Overseas  addresses ;  46-48  Market  Street,  Melbourne ; 
15  Toronto  Street,  Toronto ;    Club  Arcade,  Durban. 
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I  Recent  Novels 

SIK  H.  KIDER  HAGGARD  is  one  of  the  few  novelists 
of  whom  we  are  content  to  ask  only  that  he  should 
do  it  again,  and  that  he  should  keep  on  doing  it. 
This  means  more  in  his  case  than  in  most.  There 
are  few  periods  of  history  which  he  has  not  touched, 
and  none  that  he  has  touched  which  he  has  not  adorned- — at 
le^st,  with  a  few  unhistorical  characters.  However,  in 
Moon  of  Israel  (Murray,  7s.  net)  the  unhistorical  characters 
are  fewer  than  usual.  The  Pharoah  Mcneptah  existed,  and 
his  son  Seti  and  also  the  usurper  Amenmeses,  whose  unen- 
viable distinction  in  this  book  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus 
is  approved  by  so  good  an  authority  as  the  late  Sir  Gaston 
Maspero.  Even  the  faithful  scribe.  Ana,  who  follows  Seti 
in  greatness  and  disgrace,  is  an  authentic  character.  Add  to 
these  Merapi,  the  beautiful  Israelite  who  leaves  heV  own 
people  for  love  of  Seti,  Ki,  the  great  and  malevolent  magician, 
and  Bakenkhonsu,  a  humorous  and  loyal  old  sage — add, 
further,  much  heroism,  several  deaths,  several  miracles,  a 
good  deal  of  unalleviated  villainy,  and  Pharaoh  overwhelmed 
in  the  Red  Sea — and  you  have  a  characteristic  story  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind  which  no  one  to-day  can  write  so  well  as 
Sir  Rider  Haggard.  To  be  sure,  he  does  not  here  repeat 
the  magic  of  King  Solomon's  Mines  or  She  or  the  Zulu  tales. 
But  he  equals  his  Cleopatra,  which  was  a  very  good  book 
indeed.  He  skimps  n/either  nobility  nor  wickedness  nor 
desperate  deeds ;  and  he  lays  on  the  marvels  with  a  lavish 
hand.  He  has,  in  fact,  done  it  again  ;  and  we  ought  all  to 
be  duly  grateful. 

Mr.  Alexander  Macfarlan,  the  author  of  Mockery  (Heine- 
mann,  6s.  net)  is  anything  but  an  old-fashioned  writer.  In 
this,  his  first  novel,  he  sets  out  minutely — one  might  say, 
surgically — to  examine  the  soul  of  Deadly-Earnest  Grant, 
a  rather  loathsome  young  man,  whose  life  is  built  up  on  mean 
pride  and  mean  deceptions.  I  confess  that  books  in  which 
the  principal  characters  have  obviously  incurred  the  bitter 
dislike  of  the  author,  bore  me  rather  severely  ;  and  I  do  not 
find  either  Grant's,  adventures  or  his  psychology  easily 
credible.  He  begins  life  as  an  anti-Papist  lecturer,  tells  a 
story  in  his  lecture  that  is  exposed  as  a  scandalous  falsehood, 
and,  resigning  his  job,  sets  out  for  New  Zealand  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  somewhat  heartless  doctor  who  is  curious  to  see 
what  will  become  of  him  when  he  lands  in  a  strange  country 
with  no  money.  On  the  boat  he  poses  as  a  wealthy  man, 
and  falls  in  with  a  young  woman  who  is  maintaining  the 
same  pose  with  equal  falsity.  Each  decides  to  marry  the 
other  as  a  means  to  fortune  ;  and  their  reptilian  amours  are 
watched  over  by  Mr.  Govan,  a  leader  of  prayer-meetings, 
who,  in  the  competition  among  the  characters  of  this  book 
to  be  the  most  disgusting,  leads  the  field  by  a  short  head. 
Grant,  however,  has  the  misfortuneito  fall  genuinely  in  lovie 
with  a  beautiful  girl  in  the  steerage  ;  and,  while  he  is  in  some 
perturbation  over  a  sudden  glimmer  of  sincerity  which  can 
hardly  have  surprised  him  more  than  it  surprises  the  reader, 
the  ship  is  wrecked.  'All'^he  persons  mentioned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doctor,  are  saved  on  a  desert  island,  and 
they  only.  Here  Grant  gets  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  tell 
his  supposed  heiress  that  he  is  suffering  from  cancer  and 
that,  as  he  cannot  reach  civilisation  in  time  to  be  cured, 
their  engagement  must  be  regarded  as  cancelled.  He  cannot, 
however,  bring  himself  to  own  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
marry  her.  But  Mr.  Govan,  who  is  an  electrical  engineer,, 
proceeds  to  rig  up  a  wireless  telegraph  in  order  that  he  may 
summon  timely  help  and  preserve  the  happiness  of  "his 
young  people."  While  Grant  is  meditating  murder,  his  false 
heiress,  deciding  justly  enough  that,  money  or  no  money, 
she  cannot  stand  Grant  and  would  prefer  his  cancer  to  pro- 
ceed, appears  and  hits  Govan  over  the  head  with  a  crowbar 
— the  one  incident  of  the  story  that  causes  my  heart  to  beat 
for   a  moment   in   sympathy.      -    » 

As  a  relief,  I  turn  to  Lord  Frederick  Hamilton's  The 
Assembly  (Hurst  &  Blackett,  6s.  gd.  net)  with  its  simple 
heroisms  and  its  simple  jokes.  It  is  not  very  well  put  together, 
and  the  sentiment  is  sometimes  rather  strong  ;  I  much  prefer 
the  author's  spy  stories.  But  it  is  unaffected  and  readable  ; 
and  the  descriptions  of  ranching  in  the  Argentine  and  of 
country  pursuits  in  Norfolk  are  really  good. 


The  Dardanelles 

If  any  episode  in  the  war  is  yet  so  far  closed  and  over  as 
to  be  properly  a  matter  of  history,  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  of 
the  Dardanelles  Expedition  ;   and  it  is  therefore  an  excellent 
thing  that  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson  should  have  undertaken  to 
write  an  account  of  it.     He  is,  in  addition  to  the  advantage 
of  having  been  on  the  spot,  a  writer  of  ability  and  judicial 
temper;    and  his  book  The  Dardanelles  Campaign  (Nisbet, 
i8s.  net)  has  in  consequence  much  more  of  the  air  of  being 
a  real  book  than  most  of  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the 
war.     It  is  a  fact,  which  will  presently  be  realised  by  both 
writers   and   readers,   that    modern    warfare   does   not    lend 
itself   to    detailed   narrative.     Mr.  Nevinson   overcomes  the 
difficulty  by  giving  his  detail  set  in  a  firm  framework  of  the 
political  and  strategical  conceptions  of  the  campaign,  so  that 
the  minor   incidents   are   never   allowed   to   overcrowd   the 
main  view.     As  a  result,  he  gives  an  extremely  clear  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  whole,   from  the  deliberations  of  the 
War  Council  in  London — so  far  as  they  are  known— to  that 
astounding  moment  on  August  9th,   when  Major  Allanson 
and  his  men  reached  the  s(iddle  between  Chunuk  Bair  and 
Hill  Q  and  saw  the  Dardanelles,  and  were  driven  back  by 
shells   believed   to   be   from   our   own   ships.     Perhaps   this 
tragic   accident   lost    us   the   campaign — perhaps   not.     Mr. 
Nevinson  believes  that  its  conception  was  the  most  promising 
which  had  appeared  in  the  war  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
writing  ;    but  he  believes  that  its  success  was  endangered  by 
the  premature  naval  operations,  almost  lost  by  mistakes  in 
the  military  operations,  and  finally  ruined  by  want  of  proper 
support  from  home.     The  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said, 
and  it  is  a  long  time  before  we  shall  hear  it.      But  Mr. 
Nevinson 's  book  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the 
long  process  of    judgment    by  history ;    for  he  writes  not 
with  the  haste  and  superficiality  of  the  war  correspondent, 
but  with  the  care  and  seriousness  of  the  historian. 

Jones's  Wedding 

Arthur  Hugh  Sidgwick-was  a  brilliant  man  who  reserved 
his  serious  talents  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  gave  the 
humorous  surplus  to  the  public  in  two  little  volumes,  Walking 
Essays  and  The  Promenade  Ticket.  The  public  is  not  ever 
Hkely  to  know  what  a  loss  to  the  Civil  Service  was  caused 
when  he  died  of  wounds  in  France  in  September,  1917  ;  but 
those  who  chuckled  uncontrollably  over  The  Promenade 
Ticket  know  that  they  have  lost  an  anticipated  pleasure. 
A  small  volume  of  his  verses,  Jones's  Wedding  and  Other 
Poems  (Arnold,  3s.  6d.  net)  has  now  appeared.  These  pieces 
are  not  as  good  as  his  best  work  ;  and  some  of  them  are 
rather  early.  But  the  title-piece,  a  long  dissertation  in  com- 
mon-sense philosophy  on  marriage  is  admirably  gay  and 
admirably  sensible.  It  is  a  sort  of  English  Anatol,  a  tale 
of  Jones's  episodes — all  perfectly  respectable— before  his 
fate  closes  on  him  ;  and  it  contains  so  much  wisdom  mixed 
with  so  much  humour  that  one  hardly  knows  from  which 
side  to  take  it.  But  Sidgwick's  humour  in  nearly  all  .these 
pieces  is  directed  from  a  distinct  point  of  view.  In  one  he 
ridicules  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare,  in  another  he 
neatly  puts  Mr.  Shaw  where  he  ought  to  be.  In  a  third,  he 
contrasts  the  Early  Victorian  woman  who  married  an  ordinary 
man  with  the  advanced  woman  who 

Was  wooed  and  won  and  sometimes  kissed 

By  a  sage,  short-sighted  Positivist. 
and  joined  with  him  in  working  for  the  public  good,  and 

Riddled  with  ruthlessly  strict  analysis, 
Sentiments,  creeds  and  similar  fallacies  ; 

And  finally  proved  (by  a  syllogism) 

That  the  Family  was  evolved  or  grown 

From  basic,  primitive  Egoism 

(They  had  no  family  of  their  own). 
Sidgwick,  you  can  see,  had  a  definite  philosophy  of  his  own  ; 
and  in  his  scheme  of  things  he  exalted  the  Early  Victorian 
woman  who  "without  an  atom  of  proper  shame  gave  her 
eldest  son  a  Biblical  name"  much  over  the  clever  woman. 
You  may  not  altogether  like  his  point  of  view  ;  but  you  can 
find  it  at  its  gayest  and  most  forcible  in  these  verses! 

Peter  Bell. 
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SOFT    AS   A    SLIPPER 

THE  "FORTMASON" 
MARCHING 
BOOT 


The  most  perfect  and 
durable  marching  boot 
in  the  world  for  hard 
grinding  wear.  Built 
on  scientific  principles 
— minimum  weight, 
maximum  strength. 


Sins  9(  to  Hi,  5/'  extra. 
SiK  12  -  -  7/6  extra. 
To  moasore      -  10/-  extra. 


The  durability,  softness  and  flexibility  of 
the  Fortmason  leather  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  trenches  in  France  and  the  dust 
and  heat  of   Africa   and   Mesopotamia, 

FORTNUM  &  MASON,  ltd 

182    Piccadilly,    London,    W.  1. 

DEPOT    FOR    "DEXTER"    TRENCH    CXDATS. 


Dependable    Safeguards 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
sent  on 
request 


ensuring  healthful  protection  fur  every 
outdoor  pursuit,  are  illustrated  by 

BURBERRY 

Weatherproof  Topcoats 

Securit}-  at  all  points  against 
wind,  rain  and  cold  is  the  out- 
standing characteristic  of 
Burberry  Weatherproofs. 
This  invaluable  quality  is  ob- 
tained in  such  lightweight  and 
distinguir-hed  forms  as  to  make 
Burberry  Topcoats  ideal  for 
mild  weather,  while  the  dense 
and  hard-wearing  textures  of 
Burberrycloths  ensure  not  onlv 
warmth  but  also  long  service 
ar.d  consequent  economy. 

Mufti     or      Military 
Kits  in  2  to  4  Days  or 
£    Ready  for  use. 


D.B,  Burberry  Weatherall 

a  luxuriously   warm,  yet  lightweight,  over- 
coat, suitable  for  travel  or  walking. 

BURBERRYS   Haymarket  2f^  LONDON 

8  &  10  Bout.  Malesherbes  Paris ;     Basingstoke   and   Provincial  Agents 


Topcoats  and  Suits 
cleaned  by  Burberry  pro- 
cesses. Weatherpronf 
garments  reproofed. 
Prices    on     application. 


GLOVE  WEAR 

WHETHER  for  personal  wear  or  for  well-chosen  gifts 
Harrods  Glove  Wear  for  Men  is  equally  commend- 
able.    There  is  certainly  no  finer  choice  in  London. 


squirrel 

35/- 


Tah  or  Deerekin  Gloves,  1  but- 
ton, lined  fur     . .  Pair 

Orey  Deerskin  Gloves,  1  but- 
ton, lined  fur  Pair 

Tan  or  Orey  Deerskin  Gloves, 
lined  fur.  1  stud  fastening.  Pair 

Slate  Deerskin  Gloves,  lined 
and  rabbit,  1  stud  fasten- 
ing   Pair 

Tan    Cape    Gloves,    lined     lambswool 
or    fur,   strapped    at    wrist.    OC/_ 

Tan  Horsehide  "Waterproof"   Gloves. 

lined     lamb,      strapped      at     OA/ 

wrif*t  Pair    •*"/ 

Tan  Hon^chide   Gloves,  lined    I  |J/|5 
wool.    1  stud  fastening.     Pair    *■  ^/  ^ 

Tan    Horsehide   Gloves,  large    OA/_^ 
stiff  gauntlet,  lined  lamb.  Pair    •*"/ 

fanvas     Waterproof     Glove*.    lft/|5 
largegauntlet.  lined  wool.  Pair    l-O/v 

Tan  Sue<ic  soft  leather  gaunt-    0 1  / 

let   OIovcK.  lined  wool.    Pair    «*/ 

FUR  BACK  GLOVES 

Natural   Coney   Gloves,  lined    iC/ft 
wool,  wit  li  leather  iMilma.  Pair    •■■*'/v 

Blaek      Electric     Seal      Gloves,     witli 
leather    palms,     lined     wool.    05  ■'— 


datura  1       Musquash 
wool,     with    leather 


wool. 
Pair 

Gloves,       lined 
palms.    OC/ 
Pair    •'*'/ 


HARRODS  Ltd 


»/- 

Natural     Conry     Cloves,     wltFi     larp 
.stiff    gauntlet,     lin«l     wool.    ^C/_ 
Pair    "J*" 
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Facing  the  Cost:   By  Hartley  Withers 


THOUGH  with  licartfclt  thanksgiving  we  can 
welcome  tlie  end  of  the  war,  in  so  far  "as  it  involved 
the  slaying  and  maiming  of  the  best  of  our  man- 
hood, its  linancial  end  is  by  no  means  yet,  and 
will  not  necessarily  come  even  when  peace  is 
definitely  signed.  Financially,  it  will  only  end  when  the 
dead  weight  debt — debt  unrepresented  by  any  reproductive 
and  profit -yielding  assets — leaves  off  being  heaped  up  and 
begins  to  be  reduced.  That  can  liardly  happen  for  some 
time,  since  in  any  case  the  demobilisation  period  is  sure  to 
he  long  and  costly.  It  is  not  even  possible  yet  to  arrive 
with  any  certainty  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  fighting  period, 
which  ma\-  be  taken,  roughly,  as  four  and  a  quarter  years. 
During  that  time,  as  is  shown  by  the  weekly  table  published 
in  the  Economist,  the  British  Government  spent  8,6iiJ 
millions,  from  which  we  have  to  deduct  some  8(30  millions 
as  the  cost  for  that  period  on  the  pre-war  peace  basis,  making 
a  small  allowance  for  normal  increase.  This  leaves  a  total 
gross  expenditure,  on  war  and  war  purposes,  of  7,7512 
millions  during  the  fighting  period,  but  included  in  this  sum 
there  are  not  only  loans  to  Allies  and  Dominions,  but  the 
cost  of  a  large  number  of  assets  that  are  or  will  be  saleable 
or  recjverable,  in  the  shape  of  ships,  food,  land,  buildings, 
balances  in  the  hands  of  agents,  arrears  of  taxation,  and 
so  on.  The  amount  of  loans  to  allies  amounted  on  October 
19th — so  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  in  his 
Vote  of  Credit  speech  on  November  13th — to  1,465  millions, 
and  the  loans  to  Dominions  to  2i8|  millions.  These  loans 
to  Dominions  are,  of  course,  as  good  as  gold  ;  but  with  regard 
to  loans  to  Allies,  in  view  of  the  position  in  Russia  and  the 
far  greater  economic  losses  that  the  war  has  involved  to  our 
Allies,  relatively  to  their  financial  strength,  than  it  has  to  us, 
most  people  will  agree  that  the  Chancellor's  proposal  to 
take  them  at  half  their  face  value,  in  drawing  up  our  war 
balance-sheet,  docs  not  err  on  the  side  of  financial  austerity. 
As  to  the  other  recoverable  assets,  they  were  estimated 
by  the  Chancellor  when  he  made  his  Budget  speech  last 
April,  to  be  going  to  amount  to  1,172  millions  by  March  31st 
next  ;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  his  Vote  of 
Credit  speech  he  said  that  recent  inquiries  had  shown  that 
their  value  is  far  greater  than'  the  very  conservative  valuation 
that  he  had  put  on  them  last  April.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  to  remember  the  big  aftermath  of  expenditure  that  the 
transition  period  from  war  to  peace  will  surely  involve.  It 
is  thus  very  difficult  to  see  how  we  shall  really  stand  when 
the  war's  liquidation  is  over.  All  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is 
that  the  splendid  bravery  of  the  Allied  armies,  the  astonishing 
feat  performed  by  their  navies  and  merchantmen  in  trans- 
porting the  American  forces,  and  the  straightforward  diplo- 
macy of  President  Wilson  have,  by  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end  some  months  earlier  than  the  most  sanguine  among  us 
expected,  reduced  its  final  cost  by  many  hundreds  of  millions. 
"For  this  relief  much  thanks." 

This  shortening  of  the  war  has  also  helped  to  make  good 
the  Chancellor's  estimate  of  6,800  millions  as  our  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  supposing  it  to  end  on  March  31st  next. 
When  he  made  this  estimate  he  left  out,  with  his  usual  cheery 
optimism  so  untimely  in  a  War  Finance  Minister,  the  expenses 
of  demobilisation  and  arrears  of  expenditure.  Now  he  is 
able,  apparently,  to  hope  that  demobilisation,  etc.,  will  be 
covered  by  the  sums  that  will  be  got  in  during  the  present 
financial  year,  since  he  says  that  6,800  millions  can  be  looked 
on  as  the  limit  of  the  debt  for  which  we  shall  be  responsible. 
If,  then,  his  hopes  with  regard  to  the  value  of  our  recoveralple 
assets  are  well  founded,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  final  amount 
of  our  after-war  debt  brought  well  below  6,000  millions. 

There  are  a  number  of  "ifs"  involved  in  this  calculation 
however,  and  we  are  on  safer  ground  when  we  try  to  see  how 
the  financial  position  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
altered  by  the  war.  Many  gloomy  prophets,  going  as  far  on 
the  side  of  pessimism  as  our  cheerv  Chancellor  has  erred  in 
the  other  direction,  have  told  us  that  we  should  end  the  war 
no  longer  a  creditor  country.  If  the  estimates  of  statisticians, 
which  put  our  total  holding  of  investments  abroad  in  foreign 
countries  and  our  Dominions  at  4,000  millions,  were  any- 
'  where  near  the  mark,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  to  fear 
that  we  should  have  used  up  the  whole  of  that  huge  asset 
for  a  long  time.  The  Chancellor  now  tells  us  that  the  burden 
of  the  debt  that  we  have  raised  abroad  during  the  war  will 
not  at  the  outside  reach  1,000  millions.  The  published 
figures  seem  to  indicate  its  gross  amount  at  over  1,260  mil- 
lions, so  the  Chancellor  is  apparently  putting  against  it  our 
loans  to  Dominions  and  something  over  on"  account  of  loans 


to  Allies.  He  also  stated,  in  an  interview  in  the  Observer 
of  November  lotli,  that  practically  the  whole  of  our  holding 
of  American  securities  had  been  returned  by  us  to  America 
for  sale  or  as  collateral  against  our  borrowings,  and  that 
their  value  was  about  "3  billion  dollars,"  or  600  millicn 
pounds.  In  so  far  as  they  arc  held  as  collateral,  they  will, 
if  now  or  hereafter  sold,  reduce  the  amoimt  of  our  foreign 
debt.  But  if  we  take  the  whole  amount  as  gone,  and  add 
another  100  millions  or  so  for  other  lands  of  foreign  Securities 
sold,  we  are  still  well  below  2,000  millicns  as  the  amount 
by  which  we  have  impaired  our  position  as  a  creditor  country, 
by  parting  with  foreign  securities  and  raising  loans  abroac'. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  only  still  a  creditor  country,  but 
more  than  Jjalf  as  big  a  one  (so  to  speak)  as  we  were  when  we 
began  drawing  on  our  capital  for  the  sake  of  our  Allies.  The 
net  result  is  that  instead  of  receiving  about  200  millions  a 
vear  in  interest  from  investments  abroad,  we  shall  receive 
about  160  and  have  to  pay  about  50  so  that  our  net  receipt 
on  this  account  will  be  about  no  millions. 

Another  invisible  export  that  we  used  to  make  in  the  shape 
of  freights  earned  by  our  merchant  ships  will  have  been 
considerably  affected  by  the  war,  owing  to  the  number  of 
our  ships  that  have  been  sunk  by  sumbarines.  We  have 
lost  nearly  9  million  tons  in  this  way  out  of  a  total  of  19 
million  tons  of  merchant  ships  owned  by  us  when  the  war 
began.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  built  during  the  course 
of  the  war  5|  millions  of  new  tonnage,  so  that  the  net  loss  is 
31  million  tons. 

The  Necessity  of  Production 

We  have  thus  good  reason  for  facing  the  after-war  financial 
position  with  calm  serenity,  if  only  we  can  feel  sure  that 
the  industrial  and  commercial  production  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  financial  strength  will  be  set  about  with  energy  and 
goodwill.  Finance  deals  in  promises  to  pay.  But  the  pay- 
ments ultimately  have  to  be  made  in  goods  and  services. 
Our  equipment  for  providing  goods  and  services  has  not  been 
seriously  impaired  apart  from  the  loss  of  ships  referred  to 
above.  We  have  not  been  as  careful  in  the  matter  of  upkeep 
as  we  should  have  been  if  we  had  had  more  material  and 
labour  to  spare,  but  we  have  imported  a  mass  of  machinery 
for  war  purposes,  some,  at  least,  of  which  will  be  useful  for 
peace  work  ;  we  have  improved  our  organisation,  and  we 
have  shown  what  can  be  done  with  machinery  if  it  is  given 
a  fair  chance  with  no  restrictions  on  its  output,  or  with  less 
than  were  imposed  on  it  before  the  war.  If  we  can  make 
use,  full  use,  in  the  future  of  these  benefits  that  we  have 
gained  there  is  no  reason  why,  after  the  difficulties  of  the 
transition  period  have  once  been  dealt  with,  our  industrial 
output  should  not  be  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  And 
after  all,  a  nation's  industrial  output,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  is  its  income — the  source,  that  is,  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  that  it  is  able  to  enjoy. 

On  the  purely  financial  side  of  things  we  have  to  see  to  it 
that  our  financial  machinery  is  clean,  that  sound  enterprises, 
giving  the  investor  a  fair  chance  of  a  return  on  his  money, 
may  stimulate  saving,  that  our  currency  is  brought  back 
to  a  sound  basis  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Lord  Cunliffe's 
committee's  report,  and  that  measures  are  promptly  taken 
to  put  our  system  of  taxation  in  order.  On  these  questions 
there  is  likely  to  be  acute  differences  among  the  political 
groups  and  parties  that  are  now  bidding  for  the  public  favour. 
Whatever  be  our  political  predilections,  we  must  all  admit 
that  in  order  to  ensure  our  industrial  and  financial  recovery, 
industry  must  be  hampered  as  little  as  possible,  especially  in 
its  demand  for  raw  material  and  for  any  imports  that  it 
uses  in  production,  and  that  direct  taxation,  which  will 
clearly  have  to  bear  the  chief  weight  of  the  war  debt  charge, 
shall  as  far  as  possible  affect,  not  industry,  but  the  net  income 
from  it  that  comes  into  the  pocket  of  the  individual  citizen. 
In  other  words,  that  long  overdue  reform  of  the  income-tax, 
the  absence  of  which  has  hampered  us  so  severely  in  our 
war  finance,  ought  to  be  set  about  at  once.  During  the  war, 
we  were  told,  it  could  not  be  done  because  the  Inland  Revenue 
Office  had  been  too  seriously  weakened  by  enlistment  and 
conscription.  Now  that  the  fighting  is  over  and  a  return  to 
financial  sanity  is  imperatively  needed,  one  of  the  first  things 
to  be  done  is  to  put  back  our  taxing  experts  into  their  right 
place  and  set  them  to  work  to  relieve  the  income-tax  of  its 
unfair  pressure  on  fathers  of  families,  which  has  had  so 
disastrous  an  effect  in  reducing  the  fertility  of  the  middle 
class. 
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\fes!  it  always  turns 
out  a  Success  

THE  best  of  a  good  blanc-mange  is  the  way  it  turns  out  of 
the  mould.  FREEMANS  Blanc-Mange  turns  out 
perfectly  every  time — and  it  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks. 
Children  never  tire  of  this  delightful  sweet,  and  it's  so  splendid 
for  them  because  it  contains  real  food  values — of  the  highest 
importance  m  these  days. 

FREEMANS 

BLANC-MANGE 

is  made  in  six  delicious  flavours — Vanilla,  Almond,  Lemon, 
Raspberry,  Strawberry,  Chocolate.  Let  the  kiddies  have 
Blanc-Mange  for  supper  to-night — it's  easily  made  in  a 
very  few  moments. 


THE  WATFORD 
MFG.     CO..    LTD. 

Alatia^ittfl  Director—^ 
G.HAVINDEN, 

Boisseliers  (Boy-»el -e-  al 
Chi'colates,  Vi- Cocoa,  and 
Freemans     Food    Products. 

DELECTALAND, 
WATFORD.       ENG. 


MADE  IN 


where  Pare  Foods 
come  from. 
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VICTORY     NUMBER 
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99 


will      be     published     on        \ 

DECEMBER   19th 

It  is  important  that  orders  should   be  placed  with  newsagents 

in   advance  for  this  number. 
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A  very  useful 
Travelling  Bag 


for  all   occasions 


Write  for  our 
new  Xmas  Cata- 
logue of  dis- 
tinctive    Gifts. 


/  AT  /  TI  ALS 
Branded  on  bag, 
7d.  per  letter. 
Name  complete, 
3/6  Name  and 
Regiment,  4/- 


A 


THIS  "CROSS"  Bag  is  ideally  convenient  when  travelling,  whether  for  short 
periods  or  for  long,  its  weight  is  the  lightest  possible  without  interfering  with 
its  strength  and  durability,  so  that  for  short  visits  the  bag  holds  the  maximum  amount 
without  adding  any  unnecessary  incubus  to  your  luggage.  For  long  visits,  if  de- 
sired, the  specially  flexible  character  of  the  bag  allows  it  to  fold  perfectly  small  and 
flat  when  empty,  so  that  it  can  be  packed  easily  to  occupy  the  minimum  space  in  the 
foot  of  a  trunk.  It  is  thus  convenient  for  short  changes  of  address.  Officers  find 
this  bag  exactly  right  for  travelling  kit. 


Made  in  finest  quality  Pigskin,  lined 
smart  check  linen.  Fitted  strong 
lock.  Size  20  x  lo  x  14  in.  When 
closed  20  X  8  X  2  in.      Weight  3J  lbs. 

Larger  size,  22  in.        Weight  4J  lbs. 

Made  in  finest  quality  canvas     - 

Larger  size,  22  in.       .         -         .         . 

Post  free  in  U.K. 


Price 


107/6 

117/6 

55/- 
60/- 


This  shows  the 

bag  folded  up 

flat.       Note    how    neat 

and      compact      it     is. 

Note  the  snap  and  strap  for  holding  it 

in   fold.     Also,    instead    of   clips,    end 

straps  are  now  fitted. 


MARK  GROSS  Ltd.  89  Regent  St.  London  W.l 


GEORGE TTE 

Tea   Frocl^s 

Our  stock  of  tea  gowns  is 
probably  the  largest  and 
best  as.sorted  in  London. 
We  buy  all  the  most  exclu- 
sive Paris  models  and  adapt 
■  them  in  our  own  workrooms 
in  simple  but  effective  style^ 
and  are  thus  able  to  offer 
this  gown  at  an  exception- 
ally low  price. 

GaoFKetta  Te»  Frock  {as  sketch), 
with  handsome  pleated  skirt  con- 
tain d  by  sash,  with  crossox  er 
b.7dic",  and  new  hanging  sU-cves. 
In  black  and  a  beautiful  rang-  of 
day  and  evening  shad  s. 


Special 
Price 


6i 


gns. 


Ladies*  White  Chamoit 
Leather  Glovea-  Well  cut, 
reliable  skins.  2  p  arl  buttons. 

Price  6/11  per  pair. 


NOTE.-This  Establishment  will  be 
closed  on  Saturdays  until  further 
notice. 


DebenViam 
&  Freebody 

Wigmoro  Street. 
iCovchdisK  Square)  London.W  1 

Fomoui  Cor  over  a  Century 
ibrToitc  for  QuaMf  C^r  Volu« 


ALPACA 
KNITTED- 

COATS 


PRACTICAL,  useful 
and  becoming,  in  a 
variety    of    exclusive 

designs. 

Alpaca  Woollen  Sports  Coats, 
as  sketch, in  beautiful  mix- 
ture colours  which  ko  well 
with  tweeds.  The  collars  ot 
these  coats  are  extra  thick 
and  fleeced,  being  striped 
in  the  two  shades  of  which 
the  body  of  coat  is  made. 
Large  sizes  in  stock. 

Price 

7  gns. 


No.  546.    Pure  Linen   Damask 
Table  Cloths.     Thistle  design. 
Fine  quality. 
Size  2     X  2  yards 
X  2i    „ 


X  3 
X  3} 

X  4 
=<  3 


.  xj9  each 

■  45/9  „ 

•  55/-  „ 

64/-  „ 

73/6  „ 

59/6  ,, 

72/-  „ 


Napkins  (to  ntatcl  ). 
Size  27  X  27  inches.  55/-  dozen. 


Marshall  i 

SNELGROVE 

VERE  STHEET  AND  OXFORD  STREET 

7=  LONDON  W  === 


NOTE/— This  Esiab.ishmetU  wilt  be  closed 
on  SalurdKys  until  juriher  nolite. 
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NOTEDLY  SUCCESSFUL 

BREECHES-MA  KING 

We  have  long  been 
notedly  successful  in 
breeches  -  making,  and 
we  maintain  this  good 
repute  by  guaranteeing 
all  the  essential  factors 
—  fine  wear  -  resisting 
cloths,  skilful  cutting, 
careful,  honest  tailor- 
work — and  our  experi- 
ence,ninety-seven  years, 
is  certainly  adequate 
beyond  question. 

For  inspection ,  and  to  enable 
us  to  meet  immediate  re- 
quirements, we  keep  on 
hand  a  number  of  pairs  of 
breeches,  or  we  can  cut 
and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 
day,  and  complete  the  next 
day,    if    urgently     wanted. 

Palttmt  and  Ftrm  ftr  itlf-mtosurement  at  request. 


GRANT  AND  GOGKBURN 

LTU. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


I 


BSA 

■RIFLES- 

Now  thai  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  B.  5.A.  Rifle  o 

deadly  accuracy  and  proved  reliability  for  every  purpose. 

WriUfoT  B.S.A.  Rifle  books,  post  free. 
We  want  to  tell  you  alt  about  our  plans. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  COMPANY,  LTD 

BIRMINGHAM. 


"«  ■ 


■ 

•  iae  0  a 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 
Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  Cuns 
and  Rifles. 

IN'  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltrl. ,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
profluction  of  war  material,  rrgret  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  sooh  as 
C'Mifiitions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 

Head  Office,  and   Showroomt ; 

WEAMAN    STREET     -      BIRMINGHAM. 

London    Depot : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


(PalMl 

No. 
12699 

-1909) 


ft 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

^  W^rn  0sttMsir*lj  bj  Offictrs  ef  Hit 
■^  Majtaly's    and   tht    Allitd    Forces. 


SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEI  HTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


Bting  P»>itiv9h  Non-frayabU 
T  UPTON'S      Always  look  Neat  and  Smart.     They  are  moat  moderate 
_       in  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from  all  High-class  Military 
PU  1    1  Jt.tlS       Tailors  and  Hosiers, 

//  orJereJ,  Pullees  made  ipeciaUy  to  wind  on  the  recerse  way,  and  to   fasten   the   tape 
round  the  ankle  for  riding. 

ASK  FOR  LVPTOS'S  PUTTEES. 

M.nufic.   ASTRACHANS   Ltd..    Albert   Mill.    Allan   SL,    BRADFORD. 

tured    by  0  London  Aunt:  A.  STRtCKlANU.  3H  Bow  Lant.  EC. 

=  WHOLESALE  ONLY.  = 


MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 

for  Active  Service 

PRISM 
FIELD  GLASSES 

Power  X  6,  field  8° 
Large  aperture 


£13  13 

In  case 


0 


Lensatic  Liquid  Compass 

£5   5   0 

In  case. 


•'The 


OBILUX 

Th«  only  electric  lamp 
which  hat  stood  the  test 
of  active  service  for  years. 

TRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  FRONT:— 

"  The  most  useful  nrticle  in  my  kil." 

"  I  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  your  lamp 
on  this  side." 

"You  have  made  your  name  famous 
amongst  offi  ers" 

■'  I  have  lost  my  greatest  friend — an 
Oriluz— which  I  have  had  out  here  for  three 
years." 

THE  ORILUX  LAMP  is  fitted  with  switches  for  intermittent 
^d  for  constant  light.  The  light  can  be  turned  on  \vithout 
opening  the  case,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hood  to  throw  the  light 
downwards.  The  case  is  provided  with  loop.s  for  attaching  to 
I  he  belt,  and  provision  is  made  in  it  for  carrying  a  spare  bulb. 


Price  £1    .   5   .   O 


/Poslatc  to  tbeS 
llronl  II-  exlra/ 


Eilra  Baltery  in  Walcrprool,  213  (Postate  In  the  Front ,  1/-  extra). 
Extra  Bulb.  1/6.  poslaee  3d. 


SOLE  MA  KERS :  . 


J.  H.  STEWARD  L 


"fiJIn'jM^V.  •'06  strand 


M  A  K  u  R  s,  45/  btrrni 


London 
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(Aristocracy 
171  2)ress 


Do  you  want  to  look  like 
everybody  else  or  do  you 
prefer  that  others  should 
wish  to  look  like  you. 

An  air  of  distinction  and 
style  is  imparted  to  wearers 
of  LISTA   PURE  SILK 


B.S.A.  MOTOR  BICYCLES 

With  the  Armies  at  the  Front 


"WITH  THE  FLAG 
THROUGH  GERMAN 
EAST     AFRICA." 

ExperieDcea  described 
by  motor  cycIUt  des< 
patch  riders  in  the  East 
African     Campaign. 

COPY    POST     FREE. 


The   Flanders   Front 

A  soldier  correspondent  gives  the  follow- 
ing concise  yet  vivid  description  of  (he 
conditions  under  which  B.S.A.  Motor 
Bicycles  are  carrying  out  their  arduous 
duties  on  the  Flaiders  Front:  "The 
motor  bicycle  that  can  be  employed  day 
and  night,  slither  thro'  morass  and  mud, 
and  be  hurled  through  brick  rubble, 
demolished  house  litter,  tangles  oi  barbed 
wire,  remnants  of  wooded  marshland, 
leap  over  and  sometimes  into  trench  gaps 
and  rattle  and  bang  over  pocked  '  pave,' 
this  machine  can  only  be  the  littesl  and 
the  best.  The  B.S.A.  Motor  Bicycle  hai 
passed  through  the  exhaustive  tests  of  the 
greatest  ol  all  wars,  and  the  men  who 
know  -the  men  who  sit  on  its  saddle, 
English,  French,  Belgian  and  Yank,  it 
matters  not— will  give  some  illuminating 
details  when  the  time  comes." 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO.,  Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


The  car  that  ^\\[  continue  to  set 
the  fashion  to  the  motoring  world. 


THE    AUSTIN    MOTOR    CO.,    LD. 

NORTHFIELD.  BIRMINGHAM 

Telegrams— "Speedily.  Northfield." 

479-483  OXFORD   STREET,   W.l 

Telegrams— "Austinette.  Wesdo." 

130  DEANSGATE 

Telegram.'i— "  Austinette."* 

.        •     18-22  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ROAD 

.  ^,_  TelegranH— "Auslinstte.  " 

AND  AT  PARIS 


Head  Office 

Telephone— King's  Norton  330. 

LONDON  

Telephone — Mayfalr  6330. 

MANCHESTER 

Telephone—City  3573, 

NORWICH  

Telephones— 1054  and  1055, 


Applying   a   Principle 

A  ONE-CHASSIS  MODEL  only  will 
be  the  Austin  after-war  programme 
—the  Austin  "20."  There  will  be  no 
hint  of  experiment  about  it,  for  this  model 
passed  the  experimental  stage  long  ago.  A 
most  popular  medium-powered  car  before  the 
war,  the  Austin  "  20  "  will  be  developed  along 
improved  lines  as  a  result  of  war-time  experi- 
ence. Concentration  upon  one  model  and  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  resources  will  render 
possible  the  production  of  a  high-grade  car  of 
ample  power  at  an  exceedingly  moderate  cost— 
a  car  that  will  be  economical  to  maintain 
and    give    utmost    pleasure    to    its    o^ner. 
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THE  BULLY   RETIRES 

Belgium  :  "  Friendship  .''  All  you  will  get  from  me  is  cold  justice." 
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Drive  by  Night 
with    Rotax   Light 

You'll  neier  be  in  the  dark  with  this  well-lmown  Dynamo 
Lighting  (Leitner  System).  Long  use  by  our  great  railways  has 
estabUshed  its  "  Rotax  RelialiiUty."  Many  leading  car  manu- 
facturers vise  it  exclusively.     The 


03®llcinds 

FAMOUS  HOUSE  for  DISTINCTIVE  ATTIRE 


P.C.B.6 


Electric     Self     Starter 

is  another  case  of  "  RoUx  Reliability" — positive  gear  drive.    Gives  hiore 

power  for  less  wcight,and  is  notable  for  its  sure  and  smooth  engagement  of  gear. 

Full  parliculars  on  requtsl.     Specify  Rolax  for  your  post-war  car. 

ROTAX    MOTOR    ACCESSORIES    CO.    Ltd. 
Rotax  Works,  Willesden  Junction,  London,  N.W.  10 
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Keyless  Lever  Watch,  FuUy  Jewelled,  Com- 
pensation Balance,  set  in  Platinum,  with 
Carved  Crvstal  Front,  mounted  on  Black 
Moir^  Silk  Strap    -        -        £165  .  0  .  0 


"Eve"    Charm,    ij-ct.  gold 
and  Fine  Enamel  £2.2.0 


^  Diamond  Single 
Stone  Marquise 
Ring.  £375  .0.0 


Mounted  Tortoise- 
shell  Cigarette  Tube,  in 
Morocco  case.  Length  4I 
inches    -        £2  .  12  .  6 


Silver  Trinket  Box,  with 
Tortoiseshell,  Inlaid  Silver, 
Lined  \'elvet.  Diameters" 
inches  £1   ,  10 


'h 


The  latest 
Styles    in 

House  Coats 

A  LARGE  SELECTION 
of  Charming  Novelties  in 
Smart  Coats  for  indoor  wc;tr. 

Example  illustrated. 


No.  759-— A  Ppactical  Jumper, 
made  in  good  quality  velveteen, 
hemmed  silver  tliread  and  trimmed 
with  dark  brown  fur  collar  Brown, 
Dark  Green,  Purple  AT^  rma 
Price    ^2   e""' 


XMAS 
BAZAAR 

OPEXS 

Monday    Next 

Catalogue 
on  request 


WOOLLAND 
BROTHERS'^- 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON  S.W.I 


BY    APPOINTMENT 

JEWELLERS  TO  H.M.  THE  KING. 


Christmas 

THE  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Company 
have  made  a  great  effort  to  offer  Christmas 
stocks  of  the  most  varied  and  complete  de- 
scription for  the  selection  of  Gifts.  Buyers 
should,  however,  be  warned  to  make  an  alter- 
native choice,  if  possible,  in  case  of  short 
supply,  as  the  demand  for  advertised  articles 
is  expected  to  be  exceptionally  large,  such 
shortage  of  supply  would  only  be  the  result 
of  war  conditions.  All  articles  are  of  highest 
quality  and  the  best  value. 

Selections  will  be  sent  for  appro\al,  if  desired, 
carriage  paid,  and  at  the  Company's  risk,  or 
a  Christm.is  Catalogue  may  be  had  post  free 
on  application. 

WARNING. 

The  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Company  have  no 
branch  establishments  in  Regent  Street.  Oxford  Street, 
or  claewhere — in  London  or  abroad^only  one  address, 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W.l. 


'LDSMITHS  ■&.  SllLVERJ 

^y^T"     If  "TT©  'v;)ifA -W^ic^  ts>  ineoppoT^fed 

112  Regent  Street  London  W.l 
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The  Armistice  Terms 

HALF  the  time  allotted  to  the  Germans  by  the 
armistice  has  elapsed,  and  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  since  last  we  wrote  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  armistice  terms.  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  now  irrecoverably  French,  and 
Metz  and  Strasbourg  are  draped  in  the  tricolour.  King 
.\lbert  has  entered  Brussels,  and  the  Allied  line  from  north 
to  south  moves  steadily  towards  the  Rhine.  The  great 
surrender  of  the  Germcin  Navy  has  -been  made,  the  toll  of 
submarines — rather  inexplicably  slowly— is  being  gradually 
levied,  and  Germany  is  now  a  third-rate  naval  Power.  What 
proportion  of  the  five  thousand  guns  and  the  five  thousand 
locomotives  has  yet  been  \'ielded  w.e  do  not  know,  but  we 
hear  of  the  Germans  in  some  places  leaving  behind  even 
more  stuff  than  we  bargained  for.  There  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  by  the  time  the  five  weeks  have  elapsed  the 
whole  contract  will  have  been  fulfilled.  The  terms  may 
not  have  been  carried  out  to  the  utmost  exactitude,  but  the 
approximation  will  be  near  enough  to  guarantee  Germany's 
helplessness.  The  French  provinces  will  have  gone,  the 
occupied  territories  will  have  been  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
and  Germany,  shorn  of  the  greater  part  of  her  fighting 
strength,  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  Allied  justice.  Her 
power  of  aggression  will  have  gone  once  and  for  all.  Her 
weapons  now  are  not  the  menacing  mailed  fist,  but 
appeals  to  mercy,  plausible  arguments,  and  in  the 
last  resort  the  threat  of  a  desperate  last  resistance  on  her 
own  soil  should  we  persist  in  what  she  calls  intolerable 
demands.  She  is  not  really  in  a  position  to  fight  again  ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  hold  ourselves  ready  for  an  attempt  to 
trade  on  our  war-weariness  in  this  way  in  order  to  get  some 
modification  of  terms. 

The  Terms  for  Germany 

No  modification  is  possible.  H  our  terms  are  based,  as 
they  are,  on  justice,  they  cannot  be  changed  without  injustice. 
Our  terms  for  Germany  are  in  their  general  outlines  simple, 
though  conditions  may  necessitate  their  being  supplemented 
with  extra  precautionary  measures.  She  has  to  cede  Alsace- 
Lorraine  unconditionally,  she  must  give  up  (and  this  to  all 
Germany  will  be  the  bitterest  pill  of  all)  Prussian  Poland 
and  give  the  Poles  access  to  the  sea,  she  must  surrender  all 


claim  on  her  colonies,  and  she  must  make  full  reparation  for 
the  damage  she  has  done  to  civilian  life  and  property  in 
France  and  in  Belgium,  by  sea  and  by  land.  Her  fine  will 
come  to  thousands  of  millions.  She  will  say  she  cannot 
pay  it.  But  we,  not  Germany,  will  be  the  judges  of  that, 
and,  up  to  the  limit  of  her  paying  capacity,  no  compromise 
is  possible.  For  if  she  does  not  pay  it,  who  will  ?  The 
French  ?  The  British  ?  The  Belgians  ?  The  Chinese  ? 
We  have  no  patience  with  those  sentimentalists  who  are 
already  saying  "let  bygones  be  bvgones,"  and  interpreting 
the  maxim  as  implying  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Allies 
to  make  good  the  havoc  wantonly  caused  by  our  enemies. 
Republican  or  monarchist,  democratic  or  autocratic,  militarist 
or  pacifist,  unregenerate  or  repentant,  the  German  people 
has  got  to  make  amends.  A  vigilant  watch  must  be  kept 
'for  any  tendency  to  prune  down  what  we  are  asking  for  ; 
and  are  entitled  to  insist,  as  the  Germans  did  in  187 1,  that 
our  terms  shall  be  ratified  by  a  National  Assembly  elected 
on  the  widest  possible  basis,  in  order  that  the  strongest 
possible  authority  shall  be  given  to  the  national  surrender 
and  the  whole  people  made  parties  to  it.  Meanwhile, 
we  cannot  honestly  say  that  there  are  manj-  signs  of 
an  inclination  to  resist  in  Germany.  They  are  fighting 
Bolshevism,  they  are  discussing  whether  they  shall  break  up 
or  remain  a  confederation.  But,  save  the  Count  Reventlows 
and  such  persons,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  devoting  much 
thought  to  Germany's  future  as  a  fighting  Power.  They 
seem,  on  the  other  hand,  precipitately  anxious  to  curry 
favour  with  us  and  to  demonstrate  that  had  they  only  known 
how  bad  their  cause  was,  they  would  never  have  fought 
us.  The  documents  published  after  four  and  a  half  years, 
in.  Bavaria,  prove  up  to  the  hilt  the  guilt  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  gang. 

The  Future  of  the  Air 

The  full  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  peace-time  possibilities  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion is  not  yet  available,  but  a  summary  has  been  published 
which  gives  all  the  important  facts.  The  conclusions  are 
highly  interesting,  but  too  numerous  to  be  more  than  glanced 
at  here.  It  is,  it  seems,  agreed  that  aeroplanes  are  not 
likely  to  rival  trains  as  carriers  of  heavy  goods.  Their 
commercial  future  lies  in  their  usefulness  :  (i)  simply  for 
emergency  transport,  (2)  as  mail  carriers,  (3)  for  rapid 
passenger  traffic.  India  will  be  only  two  days  off;  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  telegraphs  will  have  serious  rivals.  The 
primary  need  is  not  so  much  machines  as  aerodromes  and 
landing-stages.  Very  great  expenditure  will  be  necessary 
before  we  have  provided  on  the  most  promising  routes 
facilities  for  paying  services.  The  prevalent  opinion  seems 
to  be  against  a  State  monopoly  of  air-traffic, (the  risks  involved 
being  too  heavy.  Those  risks,  in  the  early  stages,  will  cer- 
tainly be  great.  Aircraft  manufacture  may  boom,  but  we 
may  expect  for  some  time  to  have  to  record  the  failure  of 
transport  enterprises  prematurely  ambitious.  A  question  of 
enormous  difficulty  is  that  of  the  ownership  of  the  air.  There 
is  an  old  maxim  that  the  landlord  owns  the  soil  down  to  hell 
(where  his  boundaries  dwindle  to  a  point  which  has  no 
magnitude)  and  the  air  up  to  heaven.  As  against  this,  the 
Germans  have  maintained  that  there  is  a  territorial  three- 
mile  limit  in  the  air  above  which  the  "freedom  of  the  air" 
is  unqualified.  Neither  doctrine  is  acceptable ;  the  fir.st 
would  mean  absurd  restrictions  and  private  actions  for 
trespass,  the  second  would  be  intolerable  from  a  national 
point  of  view.  The  State  will  have  to  have  unqualified 
supremacy  over  its  own  airways,  and  its  exercise  will  have 
to  be  defined  by  international  agreement.  Points  were 
discussed  (such  as  responsibility  for  damage  done  to  poultry 
by  aeroplanes  falling  after  collisions  for  which  their  pilots 
were  not  responsible)  which  suggest  that  an  enormous  volume 
of  new  legal  puzzles  are  likely  to  arise.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  move  in  this  world  without  providing  more  work  for  the 
lawyers,  and  the  sooner  we  get  to  work  with  the  exactest 
possible  definition  of  aerial  rights  and  responsibilities  the 
better. 
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WHAT  we  liave  to  prevent,  if  we  are  to  save 
ourselves,  is  the  re-formation  of  that  smoulder- 
ing possibility,  the  Central  European  State. 
For  if  it  once  take  form,  no  matter  under 
what  disguise,  particularly  if  the  disguise 
is  unconscious,  no  matter  vnider  what  name,  whether  it  is 
called  Republican  or  Imperial,  co-equally  federal,  or  rallied 
round  one  centre — ^the  older  Europe  is  insecure.  The  highly 
organised,  highly  differentiated  nations  of  the  west,  par- 
ticularly Great  Britain  and  France  and  the  new  Italy,  will 
stand  separate  before  such  a  menace- — and  an  organism  of 
this  kind,  no  matter  how  it  might  arise,  would  have  the  East 
in  its  power.  ^'i 

That  we  may  understand  the  problem,  let  us  try  to  put 
fairly  to  ourselves  the  attitude  of  those  who  but  recently 
tried  to  bring  such  a  State  into  being,  under  the  direct 
hegemony  of  Prussia. 

Men  talk  sometimes  as  though  the  ambitions  of  these 
men  liad  been  narrow,  and  purely  mechanical  ;  as  though 
Prussia  were  an  intriguer  quite  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  every 
other  German  State  (for  she  was  the  least  German  of  all),  and 
as  though  her  dependents  and  allies  were  attached  merely 
by  force  or  fraud  to  that  great  mass  which  she  led. 

That  is  an  imperfect  view,  and  in  particular  cases  it  is  a 
completely  false  view.  The  point  of  Prussia  was  that  her 
discipline,  crude  though  it  was,  and  quite  uncreative,  could 
promise  to  most  of  the  German  nations  organised  under 
a  Prussian  Presidency  prosperity  and  strength  ;  and  that 
Prussia  could  offer  as  proof  of  such  a  claim  the  great  vic- 
tories of  a  generation  ago.  Such  a  German  Confederation 
being  established,  it  achieved  a  natural  preponderance  over 
the  partly  German  imperial  system  of  the  south,  Austria, 
and  through  this  union  threatened  all  the  Slav  world,  and 
impressed  or  controlled  in  part  the  nearer  East. 

Now  such  a  system,  though  Prussia  was  immensely  valuable 
to  it,  was  not  necessarily,  in  theory  at  least,  dependent 
upon  the  power  or  even  the  existence  of  Prussia. 

The  men  who  conceived  a  vast  central  European  State, 
with  an  inevitable  influence  extending  eastward,  though 
Prussia  was  the  backbone  of  their  system,  had  a  more  general 
theory  in  mind.  What  they  said  to  themselves  (and  still 
say  to  themselves)  would  remain  true  in  their  minds  though 
the  Prussian  system  should  fail  to  rise  from  its  ruins,  and 
though  the  very  region  itself  east  of  the  Elbe  should  be 
blotted  out. 
VVliat  they  said  to  themselves  was  something  like  this : 
"  The  accidents  of  history  have  made  of  all  Central  Europe 
east  of  the  German  peoples  such  a  welter  and  puzzle  of  con- 
flicting languages,  religions,  races  and  national  traditions, 
that  no  permanent  solution  is  possible  save  large  impartial 
Empires  ruling  the  distracted  welter^ — and  best  of  all 
one  large  empire,  federal  in  nature,  wherein  the  German, 
especially  under  a  Prussian  discipline,  will  naturally 
direct,  but  into  which  we  must — rather  against  the  grain 
— admit  the  Magyar.  The  Magyar  is  an  obstacle 
because  he  is  highly  national,  clearly  defined,  and  jealous 
of  his  independence.  The  other  much  larger  nation,  still 
more  clearly  defined,  and  still  more  attached  to  national 
freedom,  is  Poland.  But  Poland  we  dismembered  in  the 
moment  of  her  weakness.  The  Magyars  we  failed  to  subdue  ; 
for  we  attempted  it  too  late.  We  accept  the  Magyars,  then, 
as  a  sort  of  junior  partner  with  subject  peoples  of  their  own 
to  coerce,  and  we  solve  the  general  problem  by  this  idea 
of  a  Federal  Empire  which  will  control  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Such  a  unity  is  capable  of  vast  economic  expansion  as  well 
as  of  military  power  ;  for  it  can  organise  the  parts  of  one 
great  whole  and  throw  its  combined  effect  on  section  after 
section  of  industry  in  succession  :  it  has  a  "  mobile  economic 
reserve'  superior  by  far  to  that  of  any  other  European  unit. 
Further  it  will  control  the  East,  for  it  holds  the  approaches 
to  the  East,  and  merges  racially  and  culturally  with  the  East 
through  the  Balkans.  Side  by  side  with  this  economic  set- 
tlement goes  the  political  settlement  which  alone  makes 
it  possible.  This  great  central  State  in  Europe  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  form  which,  under  modern  conditions,  all 
that  vast  territory  will  take,  whether  it  be  called  a  Federation 
of  Sovereigns,  or  of  republics,  or  of  both  ;  an  Empire  with 
an  elected  or  an  hereditary  head,  or  a  mere  group  of  States 
with  not  even  a  nominal  chief  or  President,  the  thing  will 
of  necessity  exist." 


Such  is  the  conception  still  firmly  planted  in  ever}'  North 
German  head.  It  has  not  suffered  defeat.  It  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  wo  take  the  future  of  our  colonial  sjstem  for 
granted. 

A  Central  European  State  will  arise,  they  think,  and  be 
master. 

Well,  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  to  prevent.  What  may 
prevent  it  we  must  next  inquire. 

What  can  prevent,  and  what  alone  can  prevent  the  resur- 
rection of  this  menace,  is  a  combination  of  three  things, 
lacking  any  one  of  which  the  fruits  of  the  war  are  lost. 

The  first  is  the  true  and  full  restoration  of  the  nationalities, 
wherein  the  test  is  Poland,  and  the  test  of  that  test  is  Danzig. 

The  second  is  a  common  control  of  the  two  gates  which 
geographically  close  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  third  is  the  constitution  of  such  a  common  control  by 
those  western  nations  which  bled,  and  almost  died,  in  defence 
of  Europe  and  the  world  against  tlie  barbaric  conception  of  the 
Central  State. 

Each  of  these  three  is  essential  to  the  result.  Be  certain 
that  if  we  fail  in  any  one,  the  rest  are  lost. 

If  in  the  first  of  these  there  is  weakness,  treason,  or  ignor- 
ance, we  certainly  fail  altogether.  It  is  the  keystone,  all 
the  more  the  keystone  because  it  is  new  to  the  West. 

Tf  the  second  is  compromised  by  quarrelling  or  misappre- 
hension, the  first  is  a  bit  of  waste  paper  ;  for  if  you  have  not 
certain  access  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  if  you  leave 
these  in  particular  hands,  then  the  West  gives  up  all  voice  in 
the  East.    Surely  the  war  has  taught  us  that ! 

GUARDIANS     OF     THE     EAST 

The  third  point  is  the  most  difficult  to  erect,  and  to  main- 
tain. It  is  as  essential  as  the  other  two.  Lacking  it,  we 
shall  never  achieve  our  end.  It  is  the  Western  Powers  which 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  warrantors  for  and  the 
guardians  of  the  newly  freed  nations  of  the  East  and  of  the 
international  waterways  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
because  that  against  which  they  are  ranged  has  exactly 
contrary  interests.  Those  who  desire  to  produce — no  matter 
in  what  form — a  great  central  State  in  Europe  desire,  by 
definition,  the  control  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  weakening  and  division  of  the  Eastern  nationalities. 

Let  us  take  these  three  necessities  of  the  situation  and 
examine  them  more  closely. 

We  must  set  up  the  new  nationalities.  A  treaty  of  peace 
which  did  not  impose  this  piece  of  justice  upon  the  reluctant 
Germans  and  Magyars  would  be  a  direct  negation  of  all  we 
have  said,  and,  speaking  for  the  general  public  at  least, 
sincerely  said  during  the  war.  But  there  will  be  more 
resistance,  open  and  secret,  to  such  a  policy  than  most  people 
are  yet  aware  of. 

You  have  these  factors  of  resistance  : 

First,  the  inertia  of  Western  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  is 
indeed  natural  and  explicable,  but  may  none  the  less  be 
fatal.  Five  years  ago  no  one  in  the  West,  beyond  a  handful 
of  experts,  knew  or  cared  about  the  national  traditions  of 
those  subject  to  the  Germans  and  Magvars.  How  many 
educated  men  of  one's  acquaintance  could  have  drawn  eveii 
approximately  on  the  map  the  Western  boundaries  of  a  free 
Rumanian  State  ?  How  man\'  could  define  the  belt  of  Serbian 
population  north  of  the  Danube  ?  One  has  only  to  ask  such  a 
question  about  one's  own  ignorance  to  appreciate  how  little 
we  knew.  The  war  has  largely  changed  this  state  of  affairs, 
but  it  remains  true  that  the  problems  involved  are  distant 
and  unfamihar.  Though  their  solution  is  vital  to  us,  we 
cannot  easily  think  of  them  as  immediate;  and  that  is  a 
very  dangerous  mood  to  be  in.  It  is  the  common  mood 
of  a  man  who  neglects  the  approach  of  a  mortal  disease 
because  he  has  had  no  experience  of  it  and  sees  no  external 
sign  of  it  near  him. 

Next,  we  have  the  rooted,  secular  conviction  of  ever^^ 
German  and  every  Magyar  that  he  is  in  some  way  the  natural 
superior^of  the  Slav  and  the  Rumanian.  That  is  a  much 
more  foirnidable  obstacle  than  the  policy  of  a  Government. 
The  persecution  of  the  Poles  by  the  Germans,  that  of  the 
Serbians  and  of  the  Rumanians  by  the  Magyars,  was  not  a 
whim  of  autocracy  :  it  was  a  profoundly  national  act  with 
centuries  of  national  feeling  and  action  behind  it.  This  war 
has  confirmed  the  feeling  very  stronglv.     We  must  remember 
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that  point,  for  it  is  important.  Our  enemies  have  been  de- 
feated in  the  West ;  but  in  the  East  and  against  the  Eastern 
nationalities  they  were  for  three  years  victorious,  and  that 
space  of  time  has  had  a  great  effect. 

It  is  an  ilhision,  of  course.  There  is  not  apparent  to  the 
impartial  foreigner  any  German  superiority  over  his  Eastern 
neighbours  save  that  of  a  more  industrialised  civilisation. 
But  those  illusions  are  strong,  and,  when  left  unchecked, 
they  mould  history.  The  only  way  of  reducing  them  in  a 
man  or  a  nation  is  the  presentation  of  a  contrary  fact  per- 
sistently maintained,  and  by  its  very  existence  contradicting 
and  gradually  dissolving  the  imaginary.  The  new  nations 
extended  to  their  widest  limits,  and  fully  supported  b\'  the 
Western  Powers  which  have  released  them,  will  be  a  fact 
pressing  upon  the  foolish  pride  of  their  former  masters  with 
the  constant  force  of  reality  and  ultimately  humbling  it. 
Nothing  else  will. 

Next,  we  have  the  lack  of  obvious  boundaries,  the  vague- 
ness of  definition,  which  characterises  the  limits  of  nationality 
in  the  Easb^of  Europe  especially.  It  is  purely  a  negative 
argument,  an^  one  which'would  never  be  used  save  by  the 
enemies  of  local  patriotism  ;  but  it  has  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  Western  mind  when  it  is  put  forward.  The  Western 
nations  are  so  long  accustomed  to  highly  defined  and  sharp 
boundaries  that  the  conditions  of  the  East  of  Europe  in  this 
respect  puzzle  them.  As  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  the  test 
case  of  all — that  of  the  basin  of  the  Vistula—  is  a  very  pro- 
nounced example  of  this  difficulty. 

Lastly,  and  far  more  effective  as  a  force  opposing  \is  than 
any  other  of  the  factors  mentioned,  is  the  economic  arrange- 
ment of  what  was  so  recently  the  German  Empire,  and  is 
still  in  its  economic  arrangement  a  united  body.  This  is 
the  very  core  and  centre  of  the  resistance  which  we  shall 
meet,  and  it  will  appear  in  a  number  of  changing  forms 
difficult  to  seize,  omnipresent  and  million-tongued. 

THE   FINANCIAL   INTEREST 

• 

If,  as  the  less  reputable  Press  and  the  simpler  of  its  readers 
assert,  there  were  a  country  called  "  Germany,"  which  actually 
had  certain  definite  economic  interests  of  its  own,  different 
from  those  of  France  and  England,  the  matter  would  be  a 
simple  one.  We  should  make  this  clearly  defined  economic 
entity  supply  reparation  for  the  evil  it  has  done  in  its  military 
aspect.  But,  unfortunately,  the  modern  world  is  not  built 
upon  those  lines.  The  great  capitalised  interests,  especially 
the  largest  of  all,  are  not  only  interlocked,  uniting  Central 
and  Western  Europe  in  one  group :  that  phase  is  already 
passing,  and  we  were  arriving  before  the  war  at  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  control  of  great  staple  interests  was  really 
international.  It  was  pure  accident  that  one  man  should 
be  Ii\nng  in  London,  and  perhaps  sitting  as  a  member  of  a 
British  Government,  while  his  brother  or  cousin  should  be 
living  in  Hamburg  or  Frankfort.  They  might  both  of  them 
have  been  living  in  London  or  both  of  them  been  living  in 
Germany,  for  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  financial  in^rests  which  they  controlled.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  to  whom  reparation  is  due  know  nothing 
of  these  things. 

Now,  this  international  financial  force,  which  is  the  greatest 
power  of  our  time,  is  closely  interlocked  with  the  Prussian 
system  and  opposed  to  the  resurrection  of  free  nationalities 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Of  the  various  great  States  over  which 
it  has  spread  its  power,  and  upon  the  politicians  on  which  it 
relied  for  its  positive  influence,  none  was  more  necessary  to 
international  finance,  none  was  more  cordially  related  to  it, 
or  more  intimately,  than  that  of  what  was  but  yesterday 
the  German  Empire.  The  great  interests,  textile,  mining, 
shipping,  the  great  energies  of  production  and  transport, 
which  are  the  supply  and  basis  of  national  financial  interests, 
were  organised  upon  a  system  which  took  for  praated  the 
German  Empire  and  its  dependents  to  be  arranged  as  they 
have  been  arranged  for  a  generation. 

The  economic  expansion  of  this  system,  through  tentacles 
which  it  has  thrown  out  all  over  the  world,  was  stamped 
upon  the  subject  nationalities.  When  I  visited  Warsaw  in 
I0I2  the  most  striking  thing  I  saw  was  the  contrast  between 
the  old  high,  refined  civilisation  of  the  Poles  and  the  sprawling 
Germanised  industry  imposed  upon  the  town  in  quite  recent 
years.  The  exploitation  of  the  Balkans  was  about  to  begin 
when  the  war  began  and,  beyond  it,  the  exploitation  of  the 
nearer  East  had  already  begun.  The  control  of  the  sea- 
board was  and  is  necessary  to  this  economic  interest.  That 
is  why,  when  we  come  to  the  test  point  of  Danzig,  we  shall 
find  it  acting  with  full  vigour. 

Now,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  when  you  have  a  difficult 
task  to  perfcjrm,  the  particular  task  of  resurrecting  a  free 
nationality,  especially  in  Eastern  Europe,  at  once  the  duty 


and  the  prime  interest  of  the  Western  allies — and  in  particular 
of  England — is  subject  to  a  test.  You  may  know  whether 
you  have  or  have  not  succeeded ;  you  maj-  know  whether 
you  are  or  are  not  deceiving  yourself  by  taking  some  clearly 
defined  point,  one  aspect  of  which  would  be  the  mark  of  your 
achievement  :  its  contrary,  the  mark  of  your  defeat  or 
slackness.  The  test  in  this  case  is  not  only  Poland,  but  the 
kind  of  approach  to  the  sea  which  the  new  Poland  would  be 
granted.  If  we  re-erect  Poland  as  a  great  State,  and  give 
it  access  to  the  sea  such  as  it  possessed  for  centuries,  and 
by  which  alone  it  can  live,  wo  have  done  what  is  necessary 
to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  But  if  we  give  it  that 
kind  of  access  to  the  sea  which  spares  the  enemy  and  which 
leaves  the  isolated  group  of  Eastern  Prussia  in  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  Germans,  then  what  we  have  done  will  not 
last.  The  whole  point  of  our  effort  is  to  make  something 
permanent.  All  these  vast  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  the 
world  during  the  last  four  years  have  proceeded  from  the 
fact  that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  was  unstable.  Power 
in  the  hands  of  Prussia  was  an  unnatural  thing,  for  Prussia 
was  not  fit  to  exercise  power,  but  degraded  and  making  vile 
everything  which  its  expansion  afl'ected. 

THE   PRUSSIAN   "ISLAND" 

It  is  an  accident  of  political  geography  that  the  Polish 
race  and  all  its  historical  traditions  occupies  a  stretch  of 
country  reaching  to  the  sea,  indeed,  but  enclosing  a  little 
island  of  purely  Prussian  culture,  with  its  capital  at  Koenigs- 
berg.  This  island  of  alien  speech  and  tradition  corresponds 
to  rather  more  than  half,  the  northern  half,  of  the  province 
of  East  Prussia.  Koenigsberg  is  its  capital.  It  is  the  seed 
plot  of  Prussia  and  her  system.  It  was  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Polish  kingdom  that  the  Prussian  kingdom  arose.  Between 
this  Eastern  colony,  as  it  were,  and  the  mass  of  the  German 
nations  to  the  west  lies  a  broad,  unbroken  beIt.,of  purely 
Polish  land,  and  in  between  come  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  great  port  of  Danzig.  Here  is  the  test  within  the 
test.  Here  is  the  point  upon  which  we  can  put  our  finger 
and  say  :  If  it  sufters  such  and  such  a  fate,  we  have  won. 
If,  from  whatever  cause,  it  suffers  a  contrary  fate,  we  have 
lo||t.  If  Danzig  remains  under  the  rule  of  Prussia  or  within 
the  Prussian  orbit,  you  might  as  well  not  let  Poland  approach 
the  sea  at  all.  Danzig  controls  all  the  trade  and  half  the 
political  influence  of  that  district.  'There  has  been  a  heavy 
German  colonisation  of  the  town  for  generations  past.  Its 
speech  is  in  the  main  German.  Its  capitalisation  is  German 
when  it  is  not  international.  There  will  be  strong  arguments 
for  its  exception  from  the  greater  Poland  which  it  is  vital 
to  us  to  erect.  If  those  arguments  prevail  that  greater 
Poland  will  not  survive.     It  is  our  enemy  that  will  re-arise. 

I  have  said  that  the  second  of  the  three  things  necessary 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war  is  a  common  control  of  the 
two  gates  of  entry  to  the  Baltic  and  to  the  Black  Sea.  Before 
the  war,  the  one  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  what  was  then 
the  German  Empire,  the  other  in  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  which  was  in  the  main  under  German  control. 
Tt  goes  without  saying  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  has  ceased 
with  the  victory  of  the  AlHes.  We  certainly  shall  not  permit, 
in  the  paper  of  the  treaty;  at  least,  when  it  is  signed,  the 
continued  control  of  either  of  these  avenues  in  such  hands. 
Indeed,  the  power  which  originally  exercised  that  control 
has  ceased  to  be.  But  the  danger  lies  in  leaving  either  of 
these  entries  politically  and  even  nominally  in  particular 
hands.  Take  the  case  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  If  the  country 
upon  either  side  of  the  Kiel  Canal  is  politically  controlled 
for  civil  purposes  by  a  German  State,  we  have  no  guarantee 
of  the  permanent  international  use  thereof.  In  other  words, 
there  must  not  only  be  international  committees  to  act  as 
the  executive  of  the  common  control  of  these  waterways  : 
there  must  also  be  garrisons,  and  the  civil  government  of 
the  land  about  them  must  also  be  in  the  hands  of  an  inter- 
national executive.  Vast  as  are  the  economic  interests  con- 
cerned here,  the  political  interests  are  greater  still.  If 
Western  Europe  has  not  full,  free,  and  continued  use  of  the 
Kiel  Canal  the  Baltic  will  necessarily  remain  in  the  control  of 
the  German  States  to  the  south  of  it,  and  two  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  at  least,  will  fall  back  into  their  old  orbit. 
The  position  of  the  canal  involves,  through  rapidity  of  transit, 
control  over  the  natural  waterways  to  the  north.  It  cuts 
off  Poland  in  any  moment  of  crisis.  It  cuts  off  whatever 
may  arise  as  a  State  in  Northern  and  Central  Russia. 

The  case  of  the  Bosphorus  is  too  well  known  to  need 
analysis.  Economically,  it  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
gate  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  the  door  to  one  of  our  granaries 
and  to  one  of  our  oil  supplies.  But  there  is  a  political  side 
to  it  which  is  a  new  side  :  the  gates  of  the  Black  Sea 
will    be    the    connection    by   which    the    Western    Powers 
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can  reach  the  southern  group  of  the  new  nationalities, 
particularly-  Rumania.  Of  the  two  avenues,  it  is  the  Bos- 
phorus  which  will  most  certainly  have  to  be  internationalised. 
The  struggle  will  take  place  over  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  there, 
as  in  the  rase  (;f  Danzig,  we  shall  have  all  the  arguments 
of  nationalism  turned  against  us.  It  will  be  said  with  justice 
that  the  country  through  which  the  canal  passes  is  German 
in  culture  and  tradition  :  that  the  work  done  was  a  German 
work.  Indeed,  if  it  were  possible  to  apportion  the  new 
world  exactly  by  racial  boundaries,  with  no  exception  and 
with  no  concern  for  any  other  principle,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  establish  European  control  over  this  water- 
way. But  the  e.xception  must  be  made,  as  must  sundry 
others.  Notably  that  of  Danzig,  which  we  ha\-e  just  con- 
sidered. Because  if  we  do  not  make  it,  we  are  putting  power 
necessary  to  our  lives  into  the  hands  of  what  we  have  dis- 
covered to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  enemies. 

THE   FUTURE    AT   STAKE 

The  third  point  is,  I  think,  the  most  difficult  ;  although 
in  earlier  and  better  times  it  would  have  been  the  most 
obvious.  The  common  controls  which  we  are  about  to 
establish,  the  general  policy  which  we  are  about  to  develop, 
must  be  established  and  must  be  principally  controlled  by 
the  Western  Powers  who  liave  been  the  protagonists  in  the 
great  struggle.  The  British,  the  French,  and,  in  their  own 
sphere,  the  Italian  peoples,  are  those  who  must  be  the 
guardians.  It  is  their  resistance  to  the  Prussian  scheme  ;  it  is 
their  tenacity  and  their  sacrifice  which  have  saved  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  they  which  by  tradition  represent  those  things  to 
preserve  which  the  war  was  fought.  It  will  neither  be  just 
nor  politic,  and,  what  is  worse,  not  statesmanship,  it  will  not 
correspond  to  external  reality,  to  treat  the  parties  to  the 
peace  as  a  sort  of  mathematical  symbols,  units,  equivalents. 
They  are  not.  They  are  living  nations  with  vital  interests  to 
preserve,  with  terrible  dangers  menacing  them  if  they  fail, 
with  their  whole  future  at  stake,  i 

Nothing  permanent  will  be  done  if  the  general  direction  of 
affairs  slips  from  their  hands  or  is  compromised  by  them. 

There  is  here  a  quarrel  between  two  principles  :"  one  false 
and  the  other  true  I  The  false  one  appealing  to  superficial 
minds,  and  even  seeming  obvious  to  them,  the  true  one 
more  difficult  to  appreciate. 

By  the  first  principle,  that  nation  is  regarded  at  the  end 
of  the  war  as  the  strongest  and  the  most  able  to  dictate  its 
terms  which  is  the  least  exhausted.  Thus,  to  take  an  extreme 
case,  the  neutral  who  has  not  fought  at  all  will  reap  the 
harvest  of  any  great  struggle,  and  that  belligerent  among  the 
victors  who  has  sacrificed  most  will  obtain  the  least  reward. 
That  the  theory  is  false— its  opposite  is  true.  It  is  those 
who  sacrifice  most,  who  strain  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
and  who  are,  therefore,  the  most  exhausted  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  who  reap  its  results  in  the  long  run. 

Why  this  is  so  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover,  though  one 
may  suggest  that  the  moral  effect  of  victory  gained  at  a  great 
price  ha's  something  to  do  with  it.  But",  at  any  rate,  all 
history  is  there  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  least  obvious  of 
these  two  contrasted  theories.  For  one  thing,  exhaustion 
is  not  a  permanent  phase  on  the  victorious  side,  whatever 
it  may  be  upon  the  side  of  the  vanquished.  For  another, 
the  sense  of  justice,  the  sense  of  what  is  due  to  effort  and  to 
sacrifice  and  an  intense  emotion  will  profoundly  affect  the 
near  future. 


The  task  of  resettling  Europe  is  much  more  difficult  than 
the  facile  programmes  issued  during  the  war  would  lead  men 
to  think.  It  is  terribly  complex,  filled  with  the  most  difficult 
problems,  and  demanding  wisdom  and  forbearance  between 
liighly  educated  peoples,  all  of  whom  contribute  to  the 
common   victory. 

The  mood  created  by  the  war  is  not  one  favourable  to 
the  exercise  of  those  qualities. 

Nevertheless,  the  task  can  be  accomplished  if  the  major 
lines  which  should  guide  it  are  recognised  in  time  and  if 
the  principal  obstacles'  to  its  success  arc  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated beforehand  and  can  therefore  be  guarded  against  by 
public  opinion. 

The  only  value  of  such  a  sketch  as  this  is  to  crystallise,  to 
define.  There  are  innumerable  details,  many  of  them  of 
high  import,  which  a  brief  summary  of  this  kind  does  not 
touch.  For  instance,  we  have  spoken  of  the  two  essential 
waterways  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Suez 
Canal  would  also  come  under  revision,  so  will  the  entry  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Again,  there  is  that  enormous  questicn 
of  tropical  supply  on  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  supplied  so 
much  admirable  material.  Worst  of  all,  both  in  peril  and 
in  complexity,  there  is  the  problem  of  disarmament  ;  at 
the  very  moment  when  men  speak  of  disarmament  you 
have  the  air  full  of  ]>rogrammes  for  increased  power.  The 
machinery  of  international  agreement  which  all  desire  to 
set  up  has  not  been  so  much  as  sketched  out.  No  one 
as  yet  can  give  even  the  most  elementary  idea  of  what 
an  international  court  is,  its  constituents,  its  powers,  or  its 
procedure  may  be.  There  are  whole  series  of  such  grave 
questions  still  left  unanswered. 

None  the  less,  in  the  case  of  this  great  evil,  as  in  the  case 
of  minor  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  in  life,  it  is  everything 
to  have  the  main  lilies  of  the  affair  clearly  before  us,  before 
one  approaches  solving  of  the  riddle  ;  and  those  main  lines 
I  take  to  be  in  their  largest  aspect  the  three  dealt  with  here  : 
the  confirmation  of  national  life,  the  secure  and  free  entry 
of  the  inland  seas,  and,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  control 
of  our  decisions,  not  by  some  mechanical  system  of  voting, 
but  by  the  frank  confession  that  the  Western  Powers,  having 
won  the  war,  shall  dictate  its  conclusion. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  further  matter,  which  I  have  not 
touched  on  because  it  is,  I  think,  obvious  to  all  and  univer- 
sally admitted.  It  is  the  question  of  reparation.  On  this 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said  because  no  issue  exists  and  the 
problem  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  maximum  effort 
which  can  be  obtained  from  those  who  have  ruined  so  much 
— that  is,  upon  the  people  formerly  composing  the  German 
Empire — must,  of  course,  be  obtained,  and  will  be  obtained. 
When  it  has  been  obtained — to  whatever  limit  we  may 
strain  that  effort,  for  whatever  length  of  time  we  may  compel 
them  to  the  work,  and  whatever  just  confiscation  of  material 
may  also  be  necessary — the  resultant  will  fall  far  below  the 
mere  material  injury  which  they  have  done.  The  mere 
wealth  which  they  have  destroyed  by  their  singular  interpre- 
tation of  military  honour  could  not  be  met  even  by  the  largest 
possible  advantage  of  energy  spread  over  the  longest  prac- 
ticable period  of  time.  We  must  be  quite  clear  on  that. 
There  can  be  no  discussion  save  the  discussion  of  what  is 
possible.  In  the  matter  of  principle,  in  the  matter  of  justice, 
the  conclusion  is  one  with  which  the  whole  world  agrees. 
Indeed,  if  reparation  were  not  made  to  the  utmost,  civilisation 
could  not  endure.  The  example  of  such  crimes  escaping  their 
consequences  would  be  too  much  for  the  survival  of  Europe. 


Naval  Terms  of  the  Armistice  :  By  Arthur  Pollen 


A  WEEK  ago  to-day  the  battleships,  battle-cruisers, 
light  cruisers,  and  destroyers  that  constituted  the 
main  elements  in  the  riiaterial  strength  of  the 
German  Navy  were  tamely  surrendered  into  the 
custody  of  Sir  David  Beattv's  fleet.  The  enemy's 
submarines  arrive  day  by  day  at  Harwich.  The  first  step  in 
the  disarmament  of  Germany  at  sea  has,  then,  already  been 
taken.  It  is  a  step  so  large  that  it  is  definitely  certain  that 
Germany  cannot  resume  the  war  whether  by"  surface  force 
or  below  the  waves.  The  immense  significance  of  these 
events  is  so  obvious  that  further  dwelling  on  them  is  unneces- 
sary—unless it  is  to  say  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  as  it 
was  the  illusions  of  coveted  Admiralty  that  led  the  Kaiser 
and  his  duped  peoi)le  to  their  insane  ambition,  so  was  it 
eminently  fitting,  when  this  ambition  had  been  thwarted  by 
sea-power,  that  the  most  signal  acknowledgment  of  defeat 


should  be  made  upon  the  high  sea  and  to  the  fleet  that  brought 
their  hope  to  nothing.  But  if  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  anv 
longer  on  this  aspect  of  the  matter,  it  is  exceedingly  important 
we  should  keep  before  us  two  truths  which,  in  the  relief 
from  the  strain  of  war  and  in  the  bewildered  interest  which 
our  own  domestic  peace  problems  create,  may  easily  be 
overlooked. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  surrender  of  ships  was  only 
a  part,  and  though  the  most  dramatic,  by  no  means  the 
most  important  part,  of  the  naval  conditions  of  the  armistice. 
The  second  is  that  unless  between  now  and  the  meeting  of 
the  Peace  Conference  our  sea-power  is  used  to  the  utmost 
and,  at  the  Peace  Conference,  its  claims  are  resolutely  main- 
tained, it  may  easily  happen  that  Europe's  transition  from 
war  to  peace  may  be  very  gravely  delayed,  or  the  resulting 
peace  be  less  sure  and  stable  than  it  .should  be. 
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Unfulfilled  Armistice  Conditions 

The  naval  conditions  of  the  armistice  were  directed  to 
bring  about  three  results:  the  complete  disarmament  of' 
Germany,  the  clearing  of  the  enemy  mine-fields  frcm  the 
seas,  the  opening  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  Dis- 
armament was  to  be  brought  about  by  two  steps.  First, 
there  was  to  be  the  surrender  of  six  battle-cruisers,  ten  battle- 
ships, eight  light  cruisers,  fifty  new  destroyers,  and  all  the 
submarines.  On  Thursday  last  nine  battleships  (and  not 
ten),  five  battle-cruisers  (and  not  six),  seven  light  cruisers 
(and  not  eight)  were  handed  over.  The  submarines  are 
coming  over  in  batches,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  exact 
number  already  at  Harwich  is  not  known.  But  it  has  been 
stated  that  only  about  a  hundred  were,  on  the  day  the 
armistice  was  signed,  in  German  ports  with  full  complements. 
If  the  Allies  have  accepted  this  figure,  no  more  will  be  brought 
to  this  country.  But  the  intelligence  branch  of  the  Admiralty 
is  very  unlikely  to  be  wrong  as  to  the  actual  number  of  sub- 
marines that  tnight  be  in  full  complement,  had  Germany 
possessed  a  loyal  and  disciplined  navy.  And  if  it  is  right 
in  its  estimate,  there  will  be  at  least  as  many  more  submarines 
technically  fit  for  sea  as  will  put  to  sea  for  their  last  journey. 
It  is  the  second  measure  exacted  by  the  Allies  that  will  make 
the  actual  number  of  ships  surrendered  immaterial.  This 
provides  that  all  submarines  that  cannot  put  to  sea  and  all 
other  surface  warships,  including  river  craft,  that  have  not 
surrendered  are  to  be  concentrated  in  German  naval  bases 
to  be  designated,  to  be  paid  off,  to  be  completely  disarmed, 
and  then  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies.  Intoler- 
able, then,  as  the  first  condition  would  have  appeared  to 
any  navy  but  the  German,  a  more  grinding  humiliation  is 
still  in  store.  For  the  terms  of  the  armistice  have  no  meaning 
at  all  unless  British  fleets  are  to  appear  in  German  harbours, 
and  to  occupy  and  dominate  every  place  at  which  warships, 
completed  or  incompleted,  are  lying,  from  which  any  war- 
ship, surface  or  under-water,  can  issue.  If  the  German  Navy 
has  ju.st  made  its  last,  as  well  as  its  longest,  sortie  into  the 
North  Sea,  the  British  Navy  is  about  to  make  its  first  into 
waters  dominated  by  Gerjnan  coast  defences.  But  these 
defenc^^  will  be  harmless,  for  they,  too,  must  be  surrendered. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  all  we  know  is  that  a  squadrf)n,  under 
Vice-Admiral  Browning,  is  on  its  way  to  see  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  very  severe,  but  most  necessary,  provision.  It  may 
seem  surprising  that  this  squadron  did  not  leave  on  Friday. 
The  reason,  possibly,  is  that  another  armistice  condition  may 
not  have  been  completed.  This  is  the  indication  to  the 
y\llies  of  the  locality  of  every  German  mine-field.  Until 
these  under-water  dangers  were  definitely  removed  it  would 


olwiously  be  imprudent  to  risk  our  ships  ;  but  if  the  enemy 
has  complied  with  his  part  of  the  bargain  the  clearance 
should  not  take  long,  and  then  the  Allied  seizure  of  the- 
bases  will  no  doubt  be  prompt. 

Vice-Admiral  Browning's  squadron  is  apparently  to  be 
directed  to  the  Baltic,  and  not  to  the  German  North  Sea 
ports.  It  will  thus  do  its  share  towards  fulfilling  the  third 
of  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  armistice.  This  was  to  throw 
the  Baltic  and  tne  Black  Sea  open  to  the  sea  forces  of  the  Allies. 
Already  we  hear  that  the  Bosphorus  has  been  cleared  and 
that  the  French  have  undertaken  the  naval  dominance  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  will  be  for  Vice-Admiral  Brcwnirg  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  waters  which  no  British  surface  ship  has 
entered  since  the  declaration  of  war.  Thus,  before  very 
long,  all  the  naval  forces  belonging  to  or  seized  by  Germany 
will  be  in  Allied  control  and  the  sea-power  of  the  Alliance  will 
be  in  a  position  to  make  itself  felt  where  hitherto  it  has  not 
reached  at  all. 

The  Full  Power  of  the  Sea 

The  seizure  of  the  dockyards,  the  Kiel  Canal,  the  naval  bases, 
and  the  Baltic  ports,  and  the  opening  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Seas,  are  of  far  greater  practical  importance  than  the  surrender 
of  an  inadequate  number  of  German  fighting  ships  and  sub- 
marines, simply  because  the  war  is  not  j'et  over,  and,  what- 
ever a  peace  conference  may  decide,  there  can  be  no  real 
peace  until  sea-power  can  claim  the  full  fruits  of  its  final 
victory.  And  that  victory  cannot  be  won  until  the  peoples 
of  Central  Furope  find  themselves  encompassed  by  the  fleet 
which,  in  purblind  rashness,  was  flouted  and  challenged  by 
the  army  leaders  of  Germany  and  Austria.  A  very  little 
consideration  of  the  state  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  Slav 
countries,  no  less  than  of  the  present  state  of  Austria  and 
Germany,  will,  it  seems  to  me,  show  convincing  cause  why 
it  is  highly  perilous  to  allow  even  the  smallest  delay  in 
insisting  upon  our  Fleet  asserting  its  power  where  its 
influence  will  be  greatest.  In  Russia,  Bolshevist  anarchy 
has  brought  all  the  northern  and  western  provinces  to  a  state 
of  utter  exhaustion.  The  Siberian  movement,  from  which, 
if  anywhere,  the  regeneration  of  that  country  is  to  come, 
has  just  discarded  its  democratic  character  in  despair,  not 
only  of  the  divided  counsels  inseparable  from  such  a  character 
amongst  people  utterly  untrained  to  democratic  action,  but 
because  it  was  found  that  democracy  was  but  a  cloak  for 
treachery.  It  has  accordingly  vested  Admiral  Koltchak. 
that  extraordinary  product  of  the  Russian  Navy  after  its 
rejuvenation  by  the  Japanese  war,  with  dictatorial  powers.  His 
headquarters  are  at  Omsk.     It  is  no  doubt  a  far  cry  from 
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Siberia  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Pctrograd.  But  all 
over  the  country  there  are  true  men  and  brave  who  believe 
in  the  national  destiny,  and  are  willing  to  give  their  work 
and  their  lives  for  it.  What  they  lack  is  any  visible  cer- 
tainty of  the  help  and  support,  without  which  any  overt  act 
of  theirs  would  be  wasted. 

The  regeneration  of  Russia  will  not  be  brought  about 
— if  at  all — by  a  set  war  in  which  the  East  invades  the  West, 
but  by  a  movement,  sporadic  at  first,  but  finally  universal, 
in  which  all  the  forces  that  make  for  settled  order  will  assert 
themselves.  What  is  wanted  to-day  is  to  give  heart  of  grace 
to  these  forces  from  as  many' centres  as  possible.  Alread\'  on 
the  Murmansk  coast  there  is  an  Allied  force,  and  its  influence 
extends  far  beyond  the  barren  and  frozen  territory  that  it 
occupies.  The  bases  from  which  such  influence  can  radiate 
should  be  multiplied  to  the  utmost.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  even  in  Petrograd  there  are  not  elements  which 
will  be  powerful  enough  to  strike  effectively  against  the 
anarchists,  if  only  they  know  that  there  is  some  reality  of 
force  behind  the  words  of  sympathy  so  generously  offered 
to  them  by  Allied  statesmen.  Now,  who  can  estimate  the 
result  in  Russia  of  the  influence  of  sea-power  if  British  ships 
appear  before  Reval  and  Riga,  if  Kronstadt  could  be  brought 
under  the  guns  of  our  Fleet,  simultaneously  with  Allied  sea 
forces  appearing  off  Odessa  and  Sevastopol  ?  Is  it  not, 
indeed,  almost  certain  that  here,  at  least,  history  would 
repeat  itself  ?  When,  a  century  ago,  Napoleon  invaded 
Russia  and  got  to  Moscow,  the  thing  that  gave  incalculable 
support  to  the  Russian  Government  was  the  presence  of 
British  ships  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  immense  effect  they 
had  in  interfering  with  Napoleon's  communications  and  in 
heartening  the  people  to  a  realisation  of  their  national  duty. 

And  if  our  help  to  Russia  is  to  go  beyond  the  defeat  of 
Bolshevism,  if  we  are  to  give  that  remarkable  nation  the 
chance  of  regaining  its  unity,  may  not  the  presence  of  Allied 
fleets  in  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  in  the  Baltic,  be  exactly 
that  determining  factor  by  which  this  issue  would  be  decided  ? 
If  this  is  a  situation  in  which  a  vast  political  result,  inde- 
finitely beneficial  to  the  world,  might  be  attained  by  sea-power, 
is  it  not  one  in  which  immediate  action  is  enormously  urgent  ? 

And  if  one  goes  further  and  proceeds  to  the  consideration 
of  the  other  Baltic  problems,  viz.,  the  cases  of  Finland  and 
Poland,  is  not  the  case  equally  strong  for  promptitude  ? 
It  is  possible  that,  even  without  the  presence  of  the  fleet, 
Finland  may  break  altogether  clear  of  German  influence  ; 
but  the  revolutionary  element  will  hardly  be  altogether 
suppressed  until  it  is  suppressed  in  Russia,  and  if  the  fleet 
can  help  in  one  it  helps  automatically  in  the  other.  The 
need  of  Poland,  not  only  for  moral,  but  for  the  material 
support  of  the  Allies,  is  surely  very  obvious.  It  is  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  the  peace  to  give  back  to  the  Poles  the 
whole  of  their  ancient  territories  with  full  access  to  the  sea. 
The  armistice  provisions  which  bring  the  Germaa  naval  bases 
under  the  occupation  of  the  Allies  may  or  may  not  justify 
us  directly  in  seizing  Danzig  and  Koenigsberg.  But  there 
is  no  question  that  the  peace  conditions  are  to  secure  the 
free  use,  if  not  tjie  fee  simple,  of  a  seaport  to  Poland,  and 
it  would  be  all  to  the  good  that  one  of  the  first  of  Admiral 
Browning's  actions  after  the  occupation  of  Kiel  should  be 
an  overt  demonstration  in  Poland's  favour.  A  British  fleet  at 
Danzig  would,  at  this  juncture,  do  something  more  than  give 
moral  support  to  a  people  who  have  already  thrown  off  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  yoke.  It  would  be  in  a  position  to  guarantee 
military  and  naval  aid,  should  disloyal  attempts  be  made,  by 
Russian  revolutionists  or  by  the  German  Reds,  to  interfere  with 
the  orderly  progress  of  reconstruction .  Here  then  we  have  two 
tasks  set  before  our  Fleet,  and  in  each  case  they  should  be 
undertaken  without  the  least  delay. 

Sea  Power  and  Peace 

The  regeneration  of  Russia  and  the  restoration  of  Pgland 
are  great  causes  worthy  of  every  effort  for  their  own  sake. 
But  they  are  particularly  worthy  of  effort  because,  as  sea- 
power  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  Western  Powers  can 
help,  and  as  it  is  sea-power  that  has  brought  about  the 
destruction  of  German  militarism,  it  is  a  crucial  matter  that, 
before  the  Peace  Conference  meets,  the  fleet's  predominant 
share,  both  in  defeating  Germany  and  in  ensuring  the  full 
fruits  of  victory,  should  be  made  unmistakably  obvious  to 
all  the  world.  Without  this  final  and  convincing  proof  our 
representatives  will  be  robbed  of  their  best  credentials. 
Already  there  is  wide  discontent  and  uneasiness  amongst 
many  thoughtful  people  that  in  the  armistice  terms,  however 
satisfactory  the  German  sea  surrender,  there  was  no  such 
recognition  of  Great  Britain's  sea  services  as  might  easily 
and,  indeed,  should  almost  obviously  have  been  included. 
Let  me  state  again  a  point  perhaps  already  familiar  to  my 


readers.  When  Germany  applied  for  an  armistice  it  was 
asked  for  on  the  condition  that  the  terms  of  peace  would  be 
those  set  before  the  American  public  by  President  Wilson. 
The  Allies  consented  to  this  preliminary  condition  with  two 
modifications.  The  question  of  belligerent  and  neutral 
rights  at  sea  was  left  for  open  and  unprejudiced  discussion, 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  be  a  condition  of  peace 
that  Germany  was  to  be  liable  for  all  the  consequential 
damages  to  civilian  property  that  her  unprovoked  aggression 
had  inflicted.  This  last  was  a  moderate  demand,  and  amounted 
to  no  more  than  this  :  that  what  Germany  had  stolen  or 
otherwise  caused  us  to  lose,  was  to  be  repaid.  It  was  not 
in  its  nature  a  condition  differing  at  all  from  another  included 
in  the  fourteen  points,  namely,  the  evacuation>of  the  invaded 
territories  and  the  restoration  to  France  of  the  provinces 
wrongfully  seized  at  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Restitution 
was  the  justification  of  both.  Now,  Alsace-Lorraine  has 
been  given  up  by  Germany.  It  has  been  re-occupied  by  the 
French  Army,  after  an  interval  measured  only  by  the  time 
it  took  for  the  German  forces  to  get  out  and  the  French 
forces  to  get  in.  Before  these  lines  are  in  print  every  yard 
of  this  French  territory  will  be  in  French  hands,  together 
with  all  German  private  property  that  could  not  be  removed. 
The  debt  was  obvious  and  admitted,  the  method  of  repay- 
ment simple  and  direct.     There  was  no  reason  for  delay. 

But,  on  the  same  showing,  why  should  Germany's  debt 
to  the  world's  sea  service  not  have  been  acknowledged  and 
met  by  a  similar  restoration  ?  Nine  million  tons  of  British 
shipping  and  half  as  much  again  of  Allied  and  neutral  has 
been  wantonly  destroyed  by  piratical  action.  Germany  has 
over  three — possibly  four — million  tons  of  merchant  shipping 
lying  idle  in  her  harbours.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
debt.  The  means — or,  at  any  rate,  the  partial  means — of 
repayment  are  there.  Why  was  immediate  repayment  not 
insisted  on  ?  This  failure  to  insist  upon  a  very  obvious 
piece  of  restoration  has  undoubtedly  given  the  impression 
that  the  representatives  of  this  country  failed  to  maintain 
the  due  of  sea-power  when  the  armistice  terms  were  settled. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  the  whole  of  this  tonnage  should  have 
been  surrendered  to  Great  Britain.  Its  allocation  on  some 
just  principle  between  all  the  Powers  whose  shipping  has 
suffered  at  the  enemy's  hands  would  have  been  simple.  The 
point  is  that  this  tonnage  still  remains  in  German  hands, 
though  useless  to  them,  for  the  blockade  continues  unabated. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  which  we  seem  to  have  been 
somewhat  shy  of  acting  on  our  professed  belief  that  sea- 
power  has  won  the  war.  The  fourteen  points  containing 
President  Wilson's  unexplained  statement,  about  "absolute 
freedom  of  navigation  alike  in  peace  and  war,"  were  public 
property  in  the  first  week  of  January  last  year.  A  week  or 
two  later  the  subject  was  amplified  in  the  President's  address 
to  the  Senate.  An  examination  of  the  text  of  his  words 
leaves  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  the  fourteen  points  still 
obscure.  But  surely  it  was  no  service  to  a  good  understanding 
amongst  the  Allies  that  the  British  Government  should  have 
remained  silent  from  that  day  to  this.  If  the  Washington 
correspondents  of  the  New  York  Press  are  to  be  trusted,  this 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is  one  to  which  President 
Wilson  attaches  the  utmost  importance.  Has  Great  Britain 
got  a  policy  in  this  matter  ?  If  it  has,  has  that  policy  been 
discussed  with  and  been  accepted  by  any  of  her  allies  ?  Are 
we  to  continue  the  course  of  policy  which  gave  us  first  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  and  then  the  Declaration  of  London  ? 
Or  have  we  learned  wisdom  by  the  war  ? 

The  Peace  Conference,  we  are  told,  is  to  meet  in  January 
and  finish  its  deliberations  in  six  weeks.  If  the  new  com- 
munities into  which  the  enemy  countries  have  split,  or  seem 
likely  to  split — for  Bavaria,  we  now  learn,  advocates  the 
division  of  the  late  German  Empire  into  ten  republics — can 
organise  themselves  under  government  that  look  like  being 
stable  between  now  and  March  ist,  their  achievements  will 
be  very  astonishing.  So  far,  Hindenberg  seems  to  be  the 
only  strong  and,  indeed,  the  only  sane  person  in  German 
public  life.  The  people  are  represented  to  be  receiving  the 
German  soldiers  as  if  they  were  conquerors  coming  from 
victory.  Perseus  discusses  the  fall  of  the  German  Navy  as 
if  Tirpitz's  crime  was  not  the  black  murder  of  piracy,  but 
failure  to  organise  it  more  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  win.  Both 
the  people  ?nd  their  leaders  seem,  therefore,  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  what  has  happened  or  of  the  responsibilities  they 
have  incurred.  Whether  the  actual  surrender  of  the  fleet, 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  naval  bases,  will  do  something 
to  enlighten  them,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  one  thing  is  sure. 
There  must  be  no  room  for  German  sea  illusions.  Our 
spokesmen  at  the  Peace  Conference  must,  if  they  are  to  be 
faithful,  maintain  the  sea  rights  of  the  Power  that  has  brought 
about  the  victory,  and  their  best  title  to  do  it  will  be  to  use 
that  sea-power  from  now  till  the  conference  meets  to  its  utmost. 
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The  Armistice  :  A  Soldier's  Letter 


The  following  has  been  received  from  a  British  soldier.  The  writer  may 
be  quite  right  or  quite  wrong  in  his  opinions,  but  at  least  they  are  interest- 
ing as  coming  from  a  man  who  has  had  considerable  service  in  the  field. 


JUDGING  by  all  we  read  and  hear  of  the  rheering,  and 
bunting,  and  burning  bonfires  (of  our  captured  guns), 
you  people  at  home  arc  feeling  pretty  bucked  over  the 
whole  of  the  armistice.  Here  the  feeling  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  full  of  rejoicing,  and  there  are  a 
few  little  points  worrying  the  fellows  in  the  field  now  and 
again.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  we  are  not  all  thoroughly 
glad  to  be  done  with  the  fighting,  and  it  is  really  only  the 
men  who  were  programmed  to  go  over  the  top  in  the  next 
few  days  of  the  push  that  can  understand  just  how  thankful 
it  is  possible  to  be  that  the  "cease  fire"  went.  But  we  don't 
like  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  In  fact,  a  whole  lot  of  us 
are  wondering  pretty  hard  why  there  were  any  terms  at  all, 
and  why  "Jerry"  was  not  told  straight  out  to  surrender 
unconditionally,  and  if  he  didn't  like  to  do  that,  to  run  along 
home  and  let's  get  on  with  the  war. 

Some  of  you  may  say  that  it  was  not  worth  while  ;  that 
the  terms  are  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  Boche  beginning 
the  show  again,  and  that  it  would  have  only  meant  more  of 
our  men  being  killed  for  nothing.  But  is  this  so  ?  Every- 
body knows  that  we  had  the  Huns  stone-cold.  In  the  last 
few  days  there  was  no  fight  left  in  them,  and  we  were  much 
more  busy  trying  to  find  them  than  in  fighting  them.  I 
believe  that  "down  in  the  south,  on  the  American  front,  they 
were  having  some  scrapping  right  up  to  the  finish  ;  but  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  if  the  Yanks  had  simply  stopped 
there  and  marked  time  they  would  have  had  no  further 
casualties,  and  the  trick  could  have  been  just  as  effectively 
tried  on  other  fronts  where  the  enemy  were  not  on  the  run, 
and  where  the  wash-out  of  the  whole  lot  could  have  been 
completed.  There  was  no  question,  then,  of  stiffer  terms 
costing  us  a  single  casualty  more,  or  prolonging  the  war  one 
hour.  We  are  sure  the  "Jerries"  would  have  surrendered 
by  the  stated  hour  on  any  terms  or  no  terms. 

Most  of  us  here  don't  profess  to  be  any  great  strategists, 
and  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  international  politics  and 
complications,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  we  do  know 
a  bit  about  fighting  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  fighting 
side  I  am  talking  about.  Nobody  will  deny  that  the  Hun 
was  completely  done  for,  and  we  had  the  war  so  well  won 
that  the  longer  it  ran  the  worse  a  hammering  he  was  going 
to  get.  This  being  so,  why  were  any  terms  offered  at  all  ? 
Foch  is  a  strategist,  and  knows  his  game  from  end  to  end  ; 
and  you  cannot  persuade  us  that  he  didn't  know  just  how 
well  he  had  the  game  in  hand,  or  how  absolutely  he  was 
master  of  the  position.  Why  did  he,  or  the  conference,  or 
the  admirals  and  generals — or  whoever  it  was  made  up  the 
terms — give  any  terms  at  all  ? 

I  know  that  the  statesmen  would  have  to  have  a  bit  to 
say  on  this  question  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  the 
Allies,  and  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  only  heads  outside  the 
Army  who  are  best  able  to  know  whether  there  is  money 
enough,  or  men  enough,  or  powder  enough,  or  anything  else 
enough,  available  to  go  on  with  the  "straffing."  .No  doubt 
these  people  went  over  the  whole  situation  very  carefully, 
and  discussed  it  with  Foch  and  the  rest  of  the  fighters,  and 
framed  their  armistice  terms  as  a  result.  Foch  knew  that  every 
day,  in  fact,  towards  the  end,  every  hour,  was  putting  the 
Boche  more  and  more  at  our  mercy.  Did  he  have  any 
authority  to  make  more  drastic  terms  if  he  felt  that  the 
military  situation  was  good  enough  to  allow  him  to  do  so, 
and  impose  them  successfully  ? 

We  have  a  vague  notion  that  we  have  been  cheated  of  the 
full  reward  of  such  a  sweeping  victory  as  we  were  on  the 
point  of  gaining.  It  was  a  pretty  good  victor^',  but  it  was 
nothing  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  war  had  run  on 
another  few  weeks.  We  don't  like  Germany  being  allowed 
to  hand  out  a  number  of  her  battleships  and  U-boats  when 
we  could  have  had  the  lot  ;  we  don't  like  hearing  that  we 
may  occupy  Heligoland  when  we  could  have  had  it  for  the 
asking  ;  we  don't  like  knowing  that  2,000  aeroplanes  were 
to  be  handed  over  if  the  enemy  had  3.000,  or  even  2,001. 
And,  most  of  all,  we  don't  like  reading  in  translations  from 
the  German  papers  an  address  from  old  Hindenburg  to  his 
army  that  they  can  hold  up  their  heads  with  pride,  that 
Germany  has  only  been  beaten  economically,  and  never  in 
the  field— and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.  If  they  wanted  a  bigger 
beating  fhey  only  had  to  keep  on.  But  if  they  are  allowed 
to  get  away  with  the  idea  that  they  were  not  beaten  as  a 


military  power,  then  we  feel  we  have  not  properly  finished 
the  job.  I  don't  say  it  out  of  spite,  but  I  do  believe  that 
most  of  us  want  to  see  the  Germans  beaten  down  and  humi- 
liated and  broken  in  spirit,  and  for  a  very  sound  reason.  If 
they  finish  up  the  war  with  the  firm  belief  that  their  army 
has  not  been  well  thrashed,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been 
better  thrashed  as  days  went  on,  there  seertjs  to  be  quite  a 
chance  that  in  some  years'  time  they  will 'pluck  up  spirit 
and  get  ready  to  have  another  go.  We  don't  want  that. 
We  have  had  our  full  share  of  war,  and  most  of  us  don't 
want  to  have  to  get  back  into  khaki  again  in  our  lives. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  peace  terms  that  will  settle  this  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  Germans  can  ever  begin  a  war 
again  ;  but  it  is  just  because  we  feel  we  did  not  exact  the 
full  advantage  of  our  victory  in  the  armistice  terms  that  we 
feel  very  doubtful  if  the  peace  terms  are  going  to  be  as  strong 
as  they  ought  to  be.  We  will  resent  it  deeply  if  the  peace 
terms  do  not  tie  the  Hun  up  for  generations  so  helplessly 
that  war  will  be  an  impossibility  for  him,  and  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  make  him  sick  of  war  is  to  make  him  see  that 
he  has  been  well  licked,  and  that  for  all  his  cockyness  and 
pride  in  the  invincibility  of  the  German  armies,  they  can  be 
beaten,  and  have  been  beaten,  and  that  they  are  going' to 
be  beaten  again  if  ever  they  ask  for  it. 

How  the  terms  are  going  to  be  framed  to  gain  this  object 
we  are  wilHng  enough  to  leave  to  the  statesmen,  or  whoever 
is  thought  best  fit  to  handle  the  job.  We  don't  care  how  it 
is  done  so  long  as  it  is  done,  and  we  are  going  to  kick  pretty 
hard  presently  if  we  find  that  the  right  men  have  not  done 
the  job  in  the  right  way.  At  the  moment  we  are  mainly 
interested  here  in  two  things :  getting  a  good  peace  signed 
and  getting  the  Army  home.  We  have  not  studied  questions 
of  boundaries  and  races  and  national  rights  to  any  great 
extent,  and  we  are  quite  content  to  leave  the  settlement  of 
these  things  to  people  who  understand  them.  But  if  the 
peace-term  makers  want  to  please  the  British  Army  and, 
I  fancy,  most  of  the  Allied  armies,  they  will  stick  in  a  couple 
of  clauses  in  the  terms — one  making  sure  that  when  we  get 
back  to  civilian  life  we  are  not  going  to  be  saddled  for  the 
rest  of  our  existence  with  all  sorts  of  crippling  taxations  to 
pay  for  the  mischief  we  had  no  hand  in  beginning,  and  the 
other  that  an  armed  force  does  a  real  good  full-dress  parade 
through  Berlin  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Germans  did  in  their 
last  war  to  Paris. 

A  Soldhr. 


The    Fall 

I'll  sing  a  song  of  kings  and  queens 

And  falling  leaves  and  flying  rain. 
With  Time  to  mow,  and  Fate  who  gleans 

Their  good  and  evil,  boon  and  bane. 

I'll  sing  a  song  of  leaves  and  rains 
And  flying  queens  and  falling  kings. 

Yet  doubt  not  reason  still  remains 
Snug  hidden  at  the  core  of  things. 

For  every  year  an  autumn  brings 

To  round  the  root  and  fat  the  sheaves,    - 

And  haply  garner  queens  and  kings  ^ 

With  falling  rain  and  flying  leaves. 

The  rain  is  salt  with  tears  of  queens, 
The  leaves  are  red  with  blood  of  kings  ; 

Unknowing  what  the  mystery  means. 
We  puzzle  at  these  solemn  things. 

For  why  great  kings  and  rains  should  fall. 
And  wherefore  leaves  and  queens  should  fly, 

Or  such  rare  wonders  be  at  all, 
You  cannot  tell ;  no  more  can  I. 

Yet  this  we  know  :  new  leaves  and  rain  v. 

Anon  shall  crown  the  vernal  scene. 

But  dust  of  dynasts  not  again 
Blows  up  into  a  king  or  queen. 

Eden  Phillpoits. 
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rcmost  German  ship  is  "  Seydlitz,"  "  Moltke  "  and  "  Hindenburg  "  following. 
i  of  which  was  Land  &  Water  artist,  Mr.  Charles  Dixon. 
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The   Tanks    {con^muea)-. 
By  Major-General  E.  D.  Swinton,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  R,E. 

(By  request  and  with  permission) 

"  A  little  more  of  the  Truth" 


ON  August  8  it  was  the  turn  of  the  British  to 
bring  off  a  successful  offensive  on  a  large  scale. 
This  was  once  more  a  surprise  effected  by  the 
Tanks.  Then,  almost  daily,  from  the  2ist 
of  the  month  up  to  September  3,  Tanks 
were  helping  the  unremitting  pressure  we  were  putting  on 
the  enemy.  During  the  course  of  these  operations,  one 
Tank  captured  a  six-inch  gun,  and  another  a  three-gun 
battery.  On  the  i8th  Tanks  assisted  in  our  attack  between 
Gouzeaucourt  and  St.  Ouentin  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  10,000  prisoners  and  bo  guns,  also  on  the  21st  and  24th,  and 
again  on  the  27th  to  the  west  of  Cambrai,  when  our  spoils 
amounted  again  to  10,000  prisoners  and  100  guns.  It  was 
a  strange  coin- 
cidence  that 
during  this 
battle  some  of 
the  "Elders" 
of  the  Tank  fam- 
ily found  them- 
selves  where 
they  had  battled 
ten  months  be- 
fore near  Bour- 
lonWood.  Two 
days  later  the 
Tanks  again 
played  a  part 
in  the  action 
near  Vendhuile 
in  which  4,000 
prisoners  formed 
our  "bag." 

This  day,  Sep- 
tember 29,  was 
the  •  first  occa- 
sion ,1  on]  which 
British  Tanks 
were  manned  in 
action  by  Ameri- 
cans— menVbers 
of  the  "Treat 
'em^  Rough" 
Corps. 

Tanks  possess 
the  power  of 
offence  of  the  fire-arms  they  carry,  but  they  also  are  endowed 
with  a  unique  attribute  in  their  ability  to  crash  their  way 
through  obstacles  and  to  charge  down  and  crush  tli,e  enemy 
personnel  and  armament.  A  striking  example  of  this  brute 
force  action  was  given  at  the  attack  at  Hamel  on  Indepen- 
dence Day,  1918,  already  referred  to.  After  the  light,  26 
machine-guns  were  dug  up  in  one  stretch  of  the  German 
position  out  of  the  ground  into  which  they  had  been  crushed. 
And  in  this  connection  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  German 
machine-gunners  are  as  a  rule  very  brave  men.  On  numerous 
occasions  they  have  stuck  to  their  guns  to  the  very  last 
moment  and  been  crushed  alongside  their  weapons. 

If  a  German  account  can  be  believed,  there  is  a  recent 
achievement  of  the  Tanks  in  another  theatre  of  operations 
which  affords  further  proof,  if  any  now  be  required,  of  their 
power  against  defensive  positions  even  the  most  deliberately 
organised.  It  attributes  to  them  the ,  initial  success  on 
September  15  of  the  Franco-Serbian  offensive  of  the  Bal- 
kan Front,  which  started  the  debdcle  of  Bulgarians,  led 
directly  to  their  defection  from  the  Central  Powers,  and 
has  been  partly  responsible  for  the  subsequent  great  events 
in  this  part  of  the  theatre  of  war.  The  account  is  referred 
to  by  the'  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of  London,  of  September  30, 
1918,  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

It  is  distinctly  amusing  to  read  the  patronising  explana- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  defeat  which  is  offered  by  the  military 
critic  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung.  The  Tanks,  says  this 
authority,  were  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  the  primitive 
race  of  the  Bulgarians.  There  is  another  primitive  race, 
if  ive  remember,  who  were  equally  taken  back  when  the 
Tank  made  its  first  appearance  upon  the  Somme. 

Incidentally,  the  manner  in  which  this  statement  is  made 


AFTER   THE   BATTLE 

By  Captain  Spencer  Pryse,  M.C. 


is  one  more  example  of  the  well-known  happy  knack  pos- 
sessed by  the  German  race  of  endearing  themselves  to  those 
with  whom  they  happen  to  be  associated. 

Of  the  action  of  the  French  Tanks  it  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  writer  to  say  much.  They  have  had  their 
vicissitudes,  as  have  had  ours.  According  to  the  article  by 
M.  Abel  Ferry  already  quoted,  this  new  afm  was  mishandled 
at  the  great  French  offensive  on  the  Aisne  on  April  16, 
1917,  when  any  chance  of  surprise  was  prevented  by  ,a  nine 
days'  preparat(jry  bombardment,  the  resultant  discredit  of 
the  machines  leading  to  great  delay  in  their  development. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  real  entry  of  the  Tank  into  battle 
was  in   June,   191S,   and  that  the  true    conquerors   in    the 

fighting  round 
Amiens  and 
Montdidier  were 
the  French  and 
British  Tanks. 
According  to 
him  the  increas- 
ing demand  of 
thesoldier  inthe 
front  line  for 
Tanks  and  mpre 
Tanks  is  logical ; 
and  the  queen  of 
battles  is  now 
the  mechanic, 
and  no  longer 
the  infantry.  He 
pointsout  finally 
that  the  Ger- 
mans have  al- 
ways been  great 
believers  in  the 
employment  of 
m  e  c  h  a  n  i-c  a  1 
means  of  fight- 
ing, but  that  in 
this  war  they 
have,  as  regards 
such  means  been 
wrong  three 
times  out  of 
four.  They  were 
correct  in  be- 
lieving in  poison-gas.  They  were  wrong  in  believing  in  the 
Zeppelin  and  the  submarine.  They  were  also  wrong  in 
disbelieving    in   the  Tank. 

And  how  is  it  that  the  Germans  have  not  done  more  to 
instal  for  their  own  use  this  machine  which  has  for  two  years 
taken  part  in  operations  so  much  to  their  loss  and  detriment  ? 
Partly  owing  to  the  state  of  their  own  industrial  resources, 
and  partly  to  the  changes  in  their  opinion  of  the  value  of 
this  weapon  as  exhibited  by  our  employment  of  it,  there 
has  not  been  continuity  in  their  policy,  so  far  as  we  know. 
Startled  and  impressed  by  the  results  attained  by  the  British 
Tanks  at  their  first  appearance  at  the  Battle  of  the  Somme, 
they  initiated  certain  experiments  in  the  construction  of 
similar  machines  during  that  winter  ;  but  did  not  prosecute 
the  enterprise  with  energy.  Our  offensive  operations,  in 
which  Tanks  co-operated  during  the  first  half  of  1917,  were 
not,  so  far  as  these  machines  were  concerned,  of  a  nature 
to  enable  them  to  show  their  real  value  or  to  cause  any  alarm 
to  the  Germans.  The  German  General  Staff  did  not  realise 
that  their  undoubted  failure  was  not  due  to  any  inherent 
fault,  but  was  attributable  to  the  breakdown  of  mechanisms 
caused  by  their  employment  under  most  difficult  conditions. 
As  luck  went,  therefore,  our  Tank  operations  during  the 
summer  of  1917  were  in  the  long  run  and  in  one  direction 
of  benefit  to  us.  They  discounted  the  original  impression 
produced  by  the  machines,  misled  the  enemy  as  to  their 
potentialities,  possibly  caused  him  to  doubt  whether  we  shou:d 
again  have  recourse  to  them,  and  generally  confirmed  him  in 
the  false  security  in  regard  to  them  already  engendered 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  It  was  this  that  enabled  us  in 
November,  at  Cambrai,  by  suddenly  and  Secretly  launching 
a  large  number  of  Tanks  on  ground  which  was  practicable 
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for  them,  on  a  well-thought-out  and  co-ordinated  scheme 
enabling  their  peculiar  powers  to  be  exploited,  to  bring  off 
a  second  successful  surprise  with  a  weapon  of  whose  exist- 
ence the  enemy  had  been  aware  for  over  a  year.  The  sub- 
sequent failure  of  this  offensive  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Tanks,  which  carried  out  their  tasks  with  an  ease  and  celerity 
which  was  surprising  even  to  the  side  which  was  operating 
with  them.  This  second  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  Ger- 
mans, and  they  set  to  work  again  in  haste  to  equip  themselves 
with  Panzer  Kraflwagen  for  their  own  use,  and  also  to  elaborate 
their  counter-measures  to  meet  future  attacks  of  this  nature. 
As  to  their  actual  employment  of  Tanks,  they  intended 
to  make  use  of  a  few  captured  British  machines  in  their 
great  assault  on  March  21,  1918,  but  for  some  reason 
did  not  do  so.  About  a  month  later,  however,  some  of  their 
own  manufacture  were  ready,  and  in  their  attack  near  Villers 
Bretonneux,  to  the  east  of  Amiens,  they  used  six.  They 
were  all  of  the  so-called  male  type,  and  each  carried  a 
■75  gun.  And  on  this  day  there  occurred  the  first 
battle  of  Tank  versus  Tank — a  historic  event,  possibly  the 
precursor  of  what  will  be  a  normal  occurrence  in  the  future 
warfare  of  monsters.  One  of  their  machines  encountered 
and  with  true  Hunnish  gallantry  knocked  out  two  British 
"females"  by  shell.  It  then  came  up  against  a  British 
"male,"  and  was  itself  put  out  of  business  by  gunfire — 
which  encounter  is  typical  of  the  struggle  for  life  between 
animals  since  primeval  times.  Details  of  these  machines  have 
already  been  published,  and,  as  will  be  understood,  this  is 
no  place  for  any  comment  on  their  fighting  value,  or  tl^e 
reverse.  An  insight  into  the  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
Tank  Service  held  by  the  enemy  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
every  member  of  a  German  Tank  crew  is  awarded  the  Iron 
Cross. 

The  Germans  have  not  infrequently  this  year  made  use  of 
captured  British  Tanks,  The  most  recent  attempt  to  do 
this,  in  a  counter-attack  on  October  8  on  the  Cambrai- 
St.  Quentin  battle  front,  had  a  curious  sequel,  for  the  British 
Tanks  captured  and  manned  bv  Germans  were  put  out  of 
action  or  dispersed  by  German  Anti-Tank  rifles  captured 
and  fired  by  the  British. 

General  von  Wrisberg,  speaking  in  the  Reichstag  for  the 
Minister  of  War,  stated  that ; 

The  attack  on  August  8  between  the  Avre  and  the  Ancre 
was  not  unexpected  by  our  leaders.  When,  nevertheless,  the 
English  succeeded  in  achieving  a  great  success,  the  reasons 
have  to  be  sought  in  the  massed  employment  of  Tanks 
and  surprise,  under  the  protection  of  fog. 

The  American   .A.rmies  also  should  not  terrify  us.     We 
shall  also  settle  with  them.     More  momentous  for  us  was 
the  question  of  Tanks.     We  are  adequately  armed  against 
them.     Anti-Tank   defence  is   nowadays   more   a   question 
of  nerves  than  material. 
But  of  the  many  recent  articles,  one  of  the  most  detailed 
and  most  interesting  is  tliat  by  the  military  critic,  Fabius, 
writing  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of   Septembsr    15   of  this 
year,  in  which  he  discusses  the  developments  in  offensive 
tactics  which  have  taken  place  during  this  war.    He  instances 
the  replacement  of  cavalry  as  a  means  of   breaking  through 
a  defensive  line,  by  the  massed  drive    of  infantry,  and  the 
abandonment    of   this    method    owing    to    the    huge    losses 
incurred ;  the  subsequent  inauguration  of  the  colossal  artil- 
lery bombardment  as  a  preparation  for  the  assault,  these 
tactics  having  been  started  by  the  Central   Powers  at  the 
battle  of  Gorlice,  the  credit  for  ihitiating  them  being  given 
to  the  Austro-Hungarians,  owing  to  the  super-excellence  of 
their  artillery  material.     He  then  describes  the  latest  step 
in  the  evolution  of  breaking  through — the  advance  of  Tanks 
— and  states  that,   when  properly  applied,   it  is  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose.     In  discussing  the  various  methods 
of  meeting  this  form  of  attack  he  points  out  that  the  Germans 
are  more  and  more  inclined  to  take  up  defensive  positions 
behind  rivers  and  canals,  or  other  similar  obstacles,  owing 
to  the  fear  with  which  this  new  weapon  has  inspired  them. 
Now  we  come  to  the  most  pertinent  and  possibly  the  most 
interesting  part  of  .what  there  is  to  be  said  about  the  new 
arm,  though   it  can  only  be  touched  on.     Sufficient  experi- 
ence has  now  been  gained  to  enable  some  analysis  to  be  made 
of  the  action  of  Tanks  from  an  economic  or  business  side. 
By  "business"  side  is  not  meant  the  narrow  financial  aspect 
only,  but  the  common-sense  point  of  view,  from  which  the 
conduct  of  the  war  is  regarded  as  a  business  proposition  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

As  regards  economy  in  fighting  man-power,  a  comparison 
of  Tanks  with  ordinary  artillery  in  the  terms  of  the  amount 
of  fire-power  given  by  either  arm  for  the  same  number  of 
personnel  shows  that  the  Tanks  provide  the  fire-power  of 
four  light  guns  and  seven  machine-guns  for  the  same  number 
of  men  as  are  required  to  keep  in  the  field  one  field  gun  or 
•  60-pounder  gun.     Again,  when  the  Tanks  are  employed  in 


a  surprise  attack  to  replace  the  usual  artillery  preparatory 
bombardment,  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  guns  is  re- 
placed as  efficiently,  if  not  more  so,  by  the  action  of  the  Tanks 
with  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  men. 

An  approximate  comparison  between  the  number  of  men 
necessary  in  an  offensive  executed  by  infantry  and  Tanks, 
and  by  infantry  alone,  is  that  in  the  former  case  the  same 
fire-power  can  be  furnished  with  about  one-third  the  number. 

Economy  in  Man  Power 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  connected  with  Tanks 
is  the  saving  of  life  effected  by  them.  Experience  has  shown 
that  by  their  intervention  the  rate  of  loss  of  life  of  attacking 
troops  is  about  halved.  This,  of  course,  is  mostly  due  to 
the  mastery  obtained  over  the  machine-guns  and  barbed 
wire.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  reduced  rate  is 
applicable  to  a  total  force  of  only  about  one-third  of  that 
which,  without  Tanks,  would  have  had  to  be  thrown  into 
action  to  give  equal  fire-power,  the  net  saving  of  life  is  strik- 
ing. Further,  when  a  Tank  operation  of  the  nature  under 
consideration  is  carried  out  without  preliminary  artillery 
"preparation,"  the  losses  caused  by  the  enemy  counter- 
battery  work — in  reply  to  the  "preparation  "  before  the  actual 
assault  is  launched — are  entirely  obviated.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  one  such  "prepared" 
offensive  our  casualties  due  to  this  cause  incurred  before  our 
infantry  advanced  amounted  to  several  thousand.  To 
assess  the  increase  in  losses  caused  to  the  enemy  by  the 
Tanks  is  almost  impossible  ;  but  an  idea  may  be  gained 
from  the  few  examples  given  of  hundreds  of  Germans  sur- 
rendering to  one  or  two  Tanks,  and  from  the  total  of  prisoners 
and  guns  gained  in  recent  operations.  Finally  the  moral 
effect  on  our  own  and  the  German  soldiers  has  been  tremen- 
dous. 

In  material  the  directions  in  which  the  employment  of 
Tanks  results  in  economy  are  various.  To  specify  only  a 
few:  wherever  the  artillery  "preparation"  is  replaced  by 
a  modern  Tank  advance,  thousands  of  tons  of  the  shells 
that  would  have  been  fired  are  not  expended.  This  implies 
a  saving  in  money,  a  corresponding  saving  in  the  labour 
necessary  to  make  that  ammunition,  the  transport  6f  the 
raw  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  tonnage  to  convey 
it  overseas  when  made,  the  transport  to  carry  it  up  to  the 
guns,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  roads,  etc.  In  regard  to  the 
saving  of  labour  in  manufacture,  the  difference  between 
the  man-hours  required  to  make  the  gun  ammunition  fired 
away  in  the  preparatory  bombardment  of  a  certain  previous 
battle,  and  the  man-hours  expended  in  constructing  the  Tanks 
which  were  lost  at  the  battle  of  Cambrai,  in  November, 
1917,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  70  millions,  while  the 
difference  in  cash  value  was  some  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

In  another  direction,  as  to  maintenance,  the  cost  of  the 
continuous  supply  of  fodder  for  horses  is  enormously  greater 
than  the  intermittent  supply  of  petrol  (gasoline),  etc.,  to 
an  equivalent  number  of  Tanks.  One  more  factor  is  that  of 
time.  The  saving  of  time  between  that  required  to  attain 
a  break-through  accompanied  by  success  on  a  large  scale — 
such  as  that  of  Cambrai  in  1917- — and  that  required  for  the 
long-drawn  actions,  with  days  of  preliminary  artillery 
preparation,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  recognised. 
In  ordinary  life  it  is  said  that  "Time  is  Money."  In  war, 
time  is  very  nearly  everything,  it  often  means  something  which 
money  cannot  buy — Victory.  A  Tank  costs  so  much,  but 
only  takes  a  few  weeks  to  produce.  To  breed  good  draught 
horses  takes  at  least  six  years ;  to  breed  fighting  men 
takes  nineteen. 

It  is  by  now  a  platitude,  though  not  universally  imderstood 
nor  admitted  by  those  who  should  know,  to  say  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tank  has  marked  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  warfare — that  of  fighting  with  power-driven 
machines  and  steel  instead  of  with  naked  human  bodies. 
The  chief  value  so  far  obtained  from  its  use  has  been  the 
power  of  meeting  and  establishing  movement  in  the  face 
of  that  terrible  and  murderous  combination  of  machine-gun 
and  barbed  wire,  which,  during  the  last  four  years,  has  been 
responsible  for  more  loss  of  human  life  than  any  other  weapon 
used  in  warfare.  But  though  the  Tank  as  it  exists  to-day 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  is  capable  of  improvement,  it  has 
obvious  physical  limitations.  It  is,  from  its  ruiture,  essen- 
tially a  slow-moving  ponderous  Behemoth,  a  weapon  of  brute 
force  and  not  of  finesse — a  bludgeon  and  not  a  rapier.  It 
is,  however,  endowed  with  attriljutes  which,  though  they 
have  not  always  been  fully  exploited,  have  sufficed  to  defeat 
the  weapon  in  which  the  Germans  quite  correctly  placed 
so  much  trust,  and  upon  which,  as  the  best  man-stopper 
in  the  world,  they  relied  to  hold  back  the  inevitable  tide 
of  advance  of  the  Allies. 
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The  Armenian  Massacres:  By  H.  Morgenthau 


THE  Armenians  had 
hardly  left  their  na- 
tive villages  when  the 
persecutions  began. 
The  roads  over  which 
they  travelled  were  little  more 
than  donkey  paths,  and  what 
had  started  a  few  hours  before 
as  an  orderly  procession  soon  be- 
came a  dishevelled  and  scramb- 
ling mob.  Women  were  separat- 
ed from  their  children  and  husbands  from  their  wives.  The 
old  people  soon  lost  contact  with  their  families  and  became 
exhausted  and  fooitsore.  The  Turkish  drivers  of  the  ox-carts, 
after  extorting  the  last  penny  from  their  charges,  would 
suddenlv  dump  them  and  their  belongings  into  the  road, 
turn  round  and  return  to  the  villages  for  other  victims. 
Thus  in  a  short  time  practically  everybody,  young  and  old, 
was  compelled  to  travel  on  foot.  The  gendarmes,  whom  the 
Government  had  sent  supposedly  to  protect  the  exiles,  in  a 
very  few  hours  became  their  tormentors.  They  followed 
their  charges  with  fixed  bayonets,  prodding  anyone  who 
showed  any  tendency  to  slacken  the  pace.  Those  who 
attempted  to  stop  for  rest,  or  who  fell  exhausted  on  the 
road,  were  compelled,  with  the  utmost  brutalitj',  to  rejoin 
tlie  moving  throng.  They  even  assailed  pregnant  women 
with  bavonets  ;  if  one,  as  frequently  happened,  gave  birth 
along  the  road,  she  was  immediately  forced  to  get  up  and 
rejoin  the  marchers.  The  whole  course  of  the  journey 
became  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  Moslem  inhabitants. 
Detachments  of  gendarmes  would  go  ahead,  notifying  the 
Kurdish  tribes  that  their  victims  were  approaching  and 
Turkish  peasants  were  also  informed  that  their  long-awaited 
opportunity  had  arrived.!  The  Government  even  opened  the 
prisons  and  set  free  the  convicts,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  should  behave  like  good  Aloslems  to  the  approaching 
Armenians.  Thus  every  caravan  had  a  continuous  battle  for 
existence  with  several  classes  of  enemies — their  accompanying 
gendarmes,  the  Turkish  peasants  and  villagers,  the  Kurdish 
tribes,  and  bands  of  ChSlh  or  brigjinds.  And  we  must  always 
keep  in  mind  that  the  men  who  might  have  defended  these 
wayfarers  had  nearly  all  been  killed  or  forced  into  the  army 
as  workmen,  and  that  the  exiles  themselves  had  been 
systematically  deprived  of  all  weapons  before  the  journey 
began. 

When  they  had  travelled  a  few  hours  from  their  starting- 
place,  the  Kurds  would  sweep  down  from  their  mountain 
homes.  Rushing  up  to  the  young  girls,  they  would  lift  their 
veils  and  carry  the  pretty  ones  off  to  the  hills.  They  would 
steal  such  children  as  pleased  their  fancy  and  mercilessly 
rob  all  the  rest  of  the  throng.  If  the  exiles  had  started  with 
any  money  or  food,  their  assailants  would  appropriate  it, 
thus  leaving  them  a  hopeless  prey  to  starvation.  They 
would  steal  their  clothing,  and  sometimes  even  leave  both 
men  and  women  in  a  state  of  complete  nudity.  All  the  time 
that  the\'  were  committing  these  depredations  the  Kurds 
would  freely  massacre,  and  the  screams  of  old  men  and 
women  would  add  to  the  general  horror.  Such  as  escaped 
these  attacks  in  the  open  would  find  new  terrors  awaiting 
them  in  the  Moslem  villages.  Here  the  Turkish  roughs 
would  fall  upon  the  women,  leaving  them  sometimes  dead 
from  their  experiences  or  sometimes  ravingly  insane.  After 
spending  a  night  in  a  hideous  encampment  of  this  kind,  the 
exiles,  or  such  as  had  survived,  would  start  again  the  next 
morning.  The  ferocity  of  the  gendarmes  apparently  increased 
as  the  journey  lengthened,  for  they  seemed  almost  to  resent 
the  fact  that  part  of  their  charges  continued  to  live.  Anyone 
who  dropped  on  the  road  was  frequently  bayoneted  on  the 
spot.  The  Armenians  began  to  die  by  hundreds  from  hunger 
and  thirst.  Even  when  they  came  to  rivers,  the  gendarmes, 
merely  to  torment  them,  would  sometimes  not  let  them 
drink.  The  hot  sun  of  the  desert  burned  their  scantily 
clothed  bodies,  and  their  bare  feet,  treading  the  hot  sand 
of  the  desert,  became  so  sore  that  thousands  fell  and  died 
or  were  killed  where  they  lay.  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  what 
had  been  a  procession  of  normal  human  beings  became  a 
stumbling  horde  of  dust-covered  skeletons,  ravenously 
looking  for  scraps  of  food,  eating  any  offal  that  came  their 
way,  crazed  by  the  hideous  sights  that  filled  every  hour  of 
their  existence,  sick  with  all  the  diseases  that  accompany 
such  hardships  and  deprivations,  but  still  prodded  on  and 
on  by  the  whips  and  clubs  and  bayonets  of  the  executioners. 
And  thus,   as  the  exiles  moved,   they   left   behind  them 
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another  caravan — that  of  dead 
and  unburied  bodies,  of  old  men 
and  women  dying  in  the  last 
stages  of  typhus,  dysentery,  and 
cholera,  of  little  children  lying 
on  their  backs  and  setting  up 
their  last  piteous  wails  for  food 
and  water.  There  were  women 
who  held  up  their  babies  to 
strangers,  begging  them  to  take- 
them  and  save  them  from 
their  tormentors,  and,  failing  this,  they  would  throw 
them  into  wells  or  leave  them  behind  bushes,  that  at 
least  they  might  die  undisturbed.  Behind  was  left  a 
small  army  of  girls  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves — frequently 
for  a  medjidie,  or  about  eighty  cents — and  who,  after 
serving  the  brutal  purposes  of  their  purchases,  were 
forced  to  lead  lives  of  prostitution.  A  string  of  encamp- 
ments, filled  by  the  sick  and  the  dying,  mingled  with  the 
unburied  or  half-buried  bodies  of  the  dead,  marked  the 
course  of  the  advancing  throngs.  Flocks  of  vultures  followed 
them  in  the  air,  and  ravenous  dogs,  fighting  one  another  for 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  constantly  pursued  them.  The  most 
terrible  scenes  took  place  at  the  rivers,  especially  the  Eu- 
phrajtes.  Sometimes,  when  crossing  this  stream,  the  gendarmes 
would  push  the  women  into  the  water,  shooting  all  who 
attempted  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  Frequently  the 
women  themselves  would  save  their  honour  by  jumping  into 
the  river,  their  children" in  their  arms.  "In  the  last  week  in 
June," — I  quote  from  a  consular  report — -"several  parties 
of  Erzerum  Arrnenians  were  deported  on  successive  days 
and  most  of  them  massacfed  on  the  way,  either  by  shooting 
or  drowning.  One,  Madame  Zarouhi,  an  elderly  lady  of 
means,  who  was  thrown  into  the  Euphrates,  saved  herself  by 
clinging  to  a  boulder  in  the  river.  She  succeeded  in  approach- 
ing the  bank,  and  returned  to  Erzerum  to  hide  herself  in  a 
Turkish  friend's  house.  She  told  Prince  Argoutinsky,  the 
representative  of  the  'All-Russian  Urban  Union'  in  Erzerum, 
that  she  shuddered  to  recall  how  hundreds  of  children  were 
bayoneted  by  the  Turks  and  thrown  into  the  Euphrates,  and 
how  men  and  women  were  stripped  naked,  tied  together  in 
hundreds,  shot,  and  then  hurled  into  the  river.  In  a  loop  of 
the  river  near  Erzingan,  she  said,  the  thousands  of  dead 
bodies  created  such  a  barrage  that  the  Euphrates  changed 
its  course  for  about  a  hundred  yards." 

Extermination  the  real  motive 

It  is  absurd  for  the  Turkish  Government  to  assert  that  it 
ever  seriously  intended  to  "deport  the  Armenians  to  new 
homes"  ;  the  treatment  which  was  given  the  convoys  clearly 
shows  that  extermination  was  the  real  purpose  of  Enver  and 
Talaat.  How  many  exiled  to  the  south  under  these  revolting 
conditions  ever  reached  their  destinations  ?  The  experiences 
of  a  single  caravan  shows  how  completely  this  plan  of  deporta- 
tion developed  into  one  of  annihilation.  The  details  in 
question  were  furnished  me  directly  by  the  American  Consul 
at  Aleppo,  and  are  now  on  file  in  the  State  Department  at 
Washington.  On  the  first  of  June  a  convoy  of  three  thousand 
Armenians,  mostly  women,  girls,  and  children,  left  Harpoot. 
Following  the  usual  custom,  the  Government  provided  them 
an  escort  of  seventy  gendarmes,  under  the  command  of  a 

Turkish  leader,  Bey.     In  accordance  with  the  common 

experience,  these  gendarmes  proved  to  be  not  their  pro- 
tectors, but  their  tormentors  and  their  executioners.  Hardh 
had  they  got  well  started  on  the  road  when — as  before — Be\ 
took  400  liras  from  the  caravan,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
keeping  it  safely  until  their  arrival  at  Malatia  ;  no  sooner 
had  he  robbed  them  of  the  only  thing  that  might  have  pro- 
vided them  with  food  than  he  ran  away,  leaving  them  all 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  gendarmes. 

All  the  way  to  Ras-ul-Ain,  the  first  station  on  the  Bagdad 
line,  the  existence  of  these  wretched  travellers  was  one  pro- 
longed horror.  The  gendarmes  went  ahead,  informing  the 
half-savage  tribes  of  the  mountains  that  several  thousand 
Armenian  women  and  girls  were  approaching.  The  Arabs 
and  Kurds  began  to  carry  off  the  giris,  the  mountaineers  fell 
upon  them  repeatedly,  killing  and  violating  the  women,  and 
the  gendarmes  themselves  joined  in  the  orgy.  One  by  one 
the  few  men  that  accompanied  the  convoy  were  killed.'  The 
women  had  succeeded  in  secreting  money  from  their  perse- 
cutors, keeping  it  in  their  mouths  and  hair  \  with  this  they 
would  buy  horses,  only  to  have  them  repeatedly  stolen  \>y 
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the  Kurdish  tribesmen.  Finally  the  gendarmes,  having 
robbed  and  beaten  and  killed  and  violated  their  charges  for 
thirteen  days,  abandoned  them  altogether.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  Kurds  went  through  the  party  and  rounded  up 
all  the  males  who  still  remained  alive.  They  found  about 
150,  their  ages  varying  from  15  to  90  years,  and  these  they 
promptly  took  away  and  butchered  to  the  last  man.  But 
that  same  day  another  convoy  from  Sivas  joined  this  one 
from  Harpoot,  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  whole  caravan 
to  18,000  people. 

Another  Kurdish  Bey  now  took  command,  and  to  him,  as 
to  all  men  placed  in  the  same  position,  the  opportunity  was 
regarded  merely  as  one  for  pillage,  outrage,  and  murder. 
This  chieftain  summoned  all  his  followers  from  the  mountains 
and  invited  them  to  work  their  complete  will  upon  this  great 
mass  of  Armenians.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
the  .prettiest  girls  were  carried  away;  sometimes  they 
returned  in  a  pitiable  condition  that  told  the  full  story  of 
their  sufferings.  Any  stragglers,  those  who  were  so  old  and 
infirm  and  sick  that  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  marchers, 
were  promptly  killed.  Whenever  they  reached  a  Turkish 
village  all  the  local  vagabonds  were  permitted  to  prey  upon 
the  Armenian  girls.  When  the  diminishing  band  reached 
the  Euphrates  they  saw  the  bodies  of  200  men  floating  upon 
the  surface,  liy  this  time  they  had  all  been  so  repeatedly 
robbed  that  they  had  practically  nothing  left  except  a  few 
ragged  clothes,  and  even  these  the  Kurds  now  took,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  whole  convoy  marched  for  five 
days  completely  naked  under  the  scorching  desert  sun.  Por 
another  five  days  they  did  not  have  a  morsel  of  bread  or  a 
drop  of  water.  "  Hundreds  fell  dead  on  the  way,"  the  report 
reads,  "their  tongues  were  turned  to  charcoal,  and  when, 
at  the  end  of  five  days,  they  reached  a  fountain,  the  whole 
convoy  naturally  rushed  towards  it.  But  here  the  police- 
men biarred  the  way  and  forbade  them  to  take  a  single  drop 
of  water.  Their  purpose  was  to  sell  it  at  from  one  to  three 
liras  a  cup,  and  sometimes  they  actually  withheld  the  water 
after  getting  the  money.  At  another  place,  where  there 
were  wells,  some  women  threw  themselves  into  them,  as  there 
was  no  rope  or  pail  to  draw  up  the  water.  These  women 
were  drowned;  and,  in  spite  of  that,  the  rest  of  the  people 
drank  from  that  well,  the  dead  bodies  still  remaining  there 
and  polluting  the  w^ter.  Sometimes,  when  the  wells  were 
shallow,  and  the  women  could  go  down  into  them  and  come 
out  again,  the  other  people  would  rush  to  lick  or  suck  their 
wet,  dirty  clothes,  in  the  effort  to  quench  their  thirst.  When 
they  passed  an  Arab  \'illage  in  their  naked  condition,  the 
Arabs  pitied  them  and  gave  them  old  pieces  of  cloth  to  cover 
themselves  with.  Some  of  the  exiles  who  still  had  money 
bought  some  clothes." 

On  the  seventieth  day  a  few  creatures  reached  Aleppo. 
Out  of  the  combined  convoy  of  18,000  souls,  just  150  women 
and  children  reached  their  destination.  A  few  of  the  rest, 
the  most  attractive,  were  still  living  as  captives  of  the  Kurds 
and  Turks  ;   all  the  rest  were  dead. 

The  Fiendish  Turk 

ily  only  reason  for  relating  such  dreadful  things  as  this 
is  that,  without  the  details,  the  English-speaking  public 
cannot  understand  precisely  what  this  nation  is  which  we 
call  Turkey.  I  have  by  no  means  told  the  most  terrible 
details,  for  a  complete  narration  of  the  sadistic  orgies  of 
which  these  Armenian  men  and  women  were  the  victims 
can  never  be  printed  in  an  American  publication.  Wliatever 
crimes  the  most  perverted  instincts  of  the  human  mind  can 
devise,  and  whatever  refinements  of  persecution  and  injustice 
the  most  debased  imagination  can  conceive,  became  the  daily 
misfortunes  of  this  devoted  people.  I  am  confident  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
episode  as  this.  The  great  massacres  and  persecutions  of  the 
past  seem  almost  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915.  The  slaughter  of 
the  Albigenses  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  has 
always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  pitiful  events  in 
history.  In  these  outbursts  of  fanaticism  about  60,000 
people  were  killed.  In  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
about  30,000  human  beings  lost  their  lives.  The  Sicilian 
Vespers,  which  has  always  figured  as  one  of  the  most  fiendish 
outbursts  of  this  kind,  caused  the  destruction  of  8,000. 
\'olumes  have  been  written  about  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
under  Torquemada,  yet  in  the  eighteen  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration only  a  little  more  than  8,000  heretics  were  done  to  death. 
All  these  previous  persecutions  seem  almost  trivial  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Armerrians.  in  which 
at  least  600,000  people  were  destroyed,  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  1,000,000.  And  these  earlier  massacres,  wheh  we  compare 
them  with  the  spirit  that  directed  the  Armenian  atrocities, 


have  one  feature  that  we  can  almost  describe  as  an  excuse  ; 
they  were  the  product  of  religious  fanaticism,  and  most  of 
the  men  and  women  who  instigj.ted  them  sincerely  believed 
that  they  were  devoutly  serving  their  Maker.  Undoubtedly 
religious  fanaticism  was  an  impelling  motive  with  the  Turkish 
and  Kurdish  rabble  who  slew  Armenians  as  a  service  to  Allah, 
but  the  men  who  reallyconceived  the  crime  had  no  such  motive. 

Greek  and  Syrian  Victims 

The  Armenians  are  not  the  only  subject  people  in  Turkey 
who  have  suffered  from  this  policy  of  making  Turkey  exclu- 
sively the  country  of  the  Turks.  The  story  which  I  have 
told  about  the  Armenians  I  could  also  tell  with  certain 
modifications  about  the  Greeks  and  the  Syrians.  Indeed, 
the  Greeks  were  the  first  victims  of  this  nationalising  idea. 
I  have  already  described  how,  in  the  few  months  preceding 
the  European  War,  the  Ottoman  Government  began  deporting 
its  Greek  subjects  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  These 
outrages  aroused  little  interest  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States,  j.-et  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months  about  400,000 
Greeks  were  taken  from  thejr  age-long  homes  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean littoral  and  removed  to  the  Greek  Islands  in  the 
/Egean  Sea.  For  the  larger  part,  these  were  bona  fide  deporta- 
tions ;  that  is,  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  actually  removed 
to  new  places,  and  were  not  subjected  to  wholesale  massacre. 
It  was  probably  for  the  reason  that  the  civilised  world  did 
not  protest  against  these  deportations  that  the  Turks  after- 
wards decided  to  apply  the  same  methods  on  a  large  scale 
not  only  to  the  Greeks,  but  to  the  Armenians,  Syrians, 
Nestorians,  and  others  of  its  subject  peoples. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  Greeks,  therefore,  comprised  two 
periods  :  that  antedating  the  war,  and  that  which  began  in  ' 
the  early  part  of  1915.  The  first  affected  the  Greeks  living 
on  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  second  affected  those 
living  in  Thrace  and  in  the  territories  surrounding  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea.  These  latter,  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundred  thousand,  were  sent  to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Turks  adopted  almost  identically  the  same  procedure 
against  the  Greeks  as  that  which  they  had  adopted  against 
the  Armenians.  They  began  by  incorporating  the  Greeks 
into  the  (Ottoman  Army  and  then  transforming  them  into 
labour  battalions,  using  them  to  .build  roads  in  the  Caucasus 
and  other  scenes  of  action.  These  Greek  soldiers,  just  like 
the  Armenians,  died  by  thousands  from  cold,  hunger,  and" 
other  privations.  The  same  house-to-house  searches  for 
hidden  weapons  took  place  in  the  Greek  villages,  and  Greek 
men  and  women  were  beaten  and  tortured  just  as  were  their 
fellow  Armenians.  The  Greeks  had  to  submit  to  the  same 
forced  requisitions,  which  amounted,  in  their  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Armenians,  merely  to  plundering  on  a  wholesale 
scale.  The  Turks  attempted  to  force  their  Greek  subjects 
to  become  Mohammedans  ;  Greek  girls,  just  like  Armenian 
girls,  were  stolen  and  taken  to  Turkish  harems,  and  Greek 
boys  were  kiilnapped  and  placed  in  Moslem  households.  The 
Greeks,  just  like  the  Armenians,  were  accused  of  disloyalty 
to  the  Ottoman  Government ;  the  Turks  declared  that  they 
had  furnished  supplies  to  the  English  submarines  in  the 
Marmora,  and  also  of  acting  as  spies.  The  Turks  also  declared 
that  the  Greeks  were  not  loyal  to  the  Ottoman  Government, 
but  that  they  also  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Greeks 
outside  of  Turkey  would  become  a  part  of  Greece.  These 
latter  charges  were  unquestionably  true  ;  that  the,  Greeks, 
after  suffering  for  five  centuries  the  most  unspeakable  out- 
rages at  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  should  look  longingly  jto  the 
day  when  their  territory  should  be  part  of  the  father- 
land, was  to  be  expected.  Everywhere  the  Greeks  were 
gathered  in  groups  and,  under  the  so-called  protection  of 
Turkish  gendarmes,  they  were  transported,  the  larger  part 
on  foot,  into  the  interior.  Just  how  many  were  scattered  in 
this  fashion  is  not  definitely  known,  the  estimates  varying 
anywhere  from  200,000  up  to  1,000,000.  These  caravans 
suffered  great  privations,  but  they  were  not  submitted  to 
general  massacre,  as  were  the  Armenians,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  reason  why  the  outside  world  has  not  heard  so 
much  about  them.  The  Turks  showed  them  this  greater 
consideration  not  from  any  motive  of  pity.  The  Greeks, 
unlike  the  Armenians,  had  a  government  which  was  vitally 
interested  in  their  welfare.  At  this  time  there  was  a  general 
apprehension  among  the  Teutonic  Allies  that  Greece  would 
enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente,  and  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  would  unquestionably 
have  produced  such  a  state  of  mind  in  Greece  that  its  pro- 
German  King  would  have  been  unable  longer  to  have  kept 
his  country  out  of  the  war.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  State 
policy,  therefore,  that  saved  these  Greek  subjects  of  Turkey 
from  all  the  horrors  that  befell  the  Armenians. 
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Colonel   Alderson's  Revenge  :   By  Douglas  Jerrold 


IT  was  late  one  winter  afternoon  when  Rivers  and  I 
rode  into  Engelbelmar.  The  place  was  deserted  ;  the 
battalion  which  had  been  billeted  there  had  left  in  the 
forenoon,  and  we  had  galloped  on  across  country  well 
in  advance  of  ours. 
We  drew  up  outside  the  church  and  looked  round  for 
some  one  to  take  us  to  the  town  major.  It  was  getting  darker 
every  minute,  and  the  place  was  empty  as  a  catafalque. 
Suddenly  Rivers  left  my  side  and  rode  straight  towards  the 
ruined  church  porch.  No  ordinary  eyes  could  have  picked 
out  the  officer  leaning  up  in  the  shadow  there  ;  but  Rivers, 
the  keenest-sighted  man  I  ever  knew,  was  on  to  him  in  a 
flash.  He  greeted  him  cheerily,  and  asked  him  to  direct 
him  to  the  town  major's  billet. 

"Right  ygu  are,  I'll  take  )'ou  round,"  the  officer  answered, 
and  came  out  of  the  shadow.  He  was  a  distinguished  looking 
fellow,  with  a  bronzed  aquiline  iace  and  very  keen  eyes  : 
a  face  one  could  hardly  forget,  yet,  oddly  enough,  he  was 
like  a  hundred  others  superiicially.  It  was  merely  his 
expression  which  lingered  with  one,  I  think,  a  look  of  refined 
rather  weary  audacity,  as  of  a  man  who  lived  with  a  secret 
and  bore  himself  superior  to  the  burden  of  his  care. 

"So  you  are  in  the  Wessex  ! "  the  stranger  remarked, 
almost  affectionately.  "  Did  you  ever  serve  under  Alderson  ?  " 
Tiie  question  gave  me  quite  a  start.  .  .  .  Alderson's 
name  had  a  habit  of  turning  up  in  strange  places,  in  quiet 
backwaters,  and  arousing  the  most  poignant  yet  contentious 
memories.  ' 

"Alderson."  I  heard  Rivers  answer.  "I  was  with  him 
when  he  died." 

"Alderson  died  alone,"  the  stranger  answered,  without  a 
moment's  pause,  adding,  as  if  by  an  after-thought  in  the 
way  of  an  apology  for  his  certainty  :  "I  thought  every  one 
knew  the  story." 

Then  Rivers  did  a  very  remarkable  thing,  for  him.  He 
turned  round  and  asked  me  for  a  cigarette.  Rivers  had 
never  smoked  for  ten  years  to  my  knowledge,  but  I  felt 
his  hand  on  my- arm  as  he  asked  me,  and  I  knew  that  for 
some  reason  he  wanted  a  cigarette  now,  and  quickly.  I  gave 
him  my  case.  He  took  one,  put  it  between  his  lips,  and  bent 
over  and  asked  our  guide  for  a  match.     He  offered  a  box.  , 

"Would  you  mind  striking  one  for  me,"  Rivers  asked, 
rather  apologetically,  to  my  surprise,  for  he  was  the  most 
punctilious  person  himself  that  you  could  have  imagined, 
and  bent  over  while  the  stranger,  striking  the  match,  held  it 
between  his  hands  to  shelter  it  from  the  wind.  The  light 
from  it  lit  up  the  stranger's  face  .  .  .  certainly  a  remarkable 
face. 

"Thank  you,"  Rivers  said,  as  he  puffed  at  his  cigarette. 
"You're  quite  right  about  Alderson.  As  a  matter  of  fact," 
he  went  on,  "he  did  die  alone  ;  but  'died'  is  hardly  the  word 
I  should  have  used." 

^  "Killed,  you  mean,"  the  other  remarked,  rather  sadly. 
"Yes,  of  course." 
"  Murdered  ! "  Rivers  remarked  very  drily,  with  a  surrep- 
•  titious  glance  at  his  companion,  which  I  would  not  quite 
understand.     "  Would  you  like  to  hear  the  story  ?  " 

"Very  much,  if  it's  not  too  painful  to  you,"  the  other 
said.     "I  see  you  were  a  friend  of  his." 
_  "Believe  me,"  Rivers  answered,  "the  story  interests  me. 
I'll  ^ell  it  now ;   we  can  see  the  town  major  later." 

And  Rivers  followed  the  stranger  and  myself  into  a  dimly 
lit  estaminet,  and  sat  down  almost  in  the  doorway. 

Rivers  lent  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling. 
"  Infandum  jubes  renovare  dolorem,"  he  murmured,  almost 
tragically.  "Well,  well,  I  will  tell  you  the  story;  it'll 
interest  you." 

And  Rivers  looked  with  an  indefifiable  assurance  at  his 
companion. 

"We  were  sitting  in  our  battalion  headquarters  one  even- 
ing," he  began,  after  a  pause,  "talking  over  the  proposed 
attack. 

"I  can  see  him  now,  smoking  one  of  his  execrable  Dutch 
cigars,  and  ejaculating  at  intervals  :  '  You  see,  they  expect 
us  to  attack.  ...  I  tell  you  it's  a  matter  of  psychology 
.  .  .  our  brains  against   theirs.  ..." 

"I  agreed  that  it  was  a  matter  of  psychology,  but  not 
very  enthusiastically,  I'm  afraid.  After  all,  all  we  could  do 
was  go  by  the  map.  It's  the  best  information  a  soldier  can 
ever  get,\and  I  said  as  much  to  Alderson. 

"  'We  propose  to  go  by  the  map  ;  but  the  point  is,  ijeed 
we?'  was  Alderson's  answer,  spoken  in  that  strange  voice 
of  his  which  sefemed  as  ever  to  carry  one  mysteriously  to  the 


edge  of  an  unimaginable  abyss.     I  couldn't  understand  his 
point,   and  told  him   so." 

"And  Alderson  didn't  agree?"  the  stranger  asked,  in 
tones  of  quiet  surprise. 

"Alderson  agree?"  Rivers  exclaimed.  "Alderson  turned 
on  me  with  the  most  perfect  affectation  of  impatient  con- 
tempt that  you  can  imagine.  'Can't  you  see  the  naked 
fact  staring  you  in  the  face  ? '  was  what  he  said  to  me  ;  but 
he  didn't  say  it — he  spat  it  across  the  table.  Then  he  tcok 
out  his  note-book,  and  began  writing. 

"There  was  a  pause  after  Alderson's  remark,  as  you  can 
imagine,  .  .  .  then    he   tossed    the    note    he    had   scribbled 
across  the  table  to  me. 
"I  looked  at  it. 

"  'You  see,'  Alderson  went  on,  in  a  very  nasty,  sarcastic 
voice.     'It's  a  question  of  guns.' 

"The  curtain  had  gone  up  on  the  first  act  of  that  amazing 
evening  drama,  and  Alderson  had  cast  me  for  my  part  in 
the  nick  of  time." 

"So  there  was  another  actor?" — the  stranger's  voice  had 
sunk  almost  to  a  whisper.  "My  God,  what  a  magnificent 
'story  for  the  stage,"  he  added,  reflectively,  with  a  really 
extraordinary  serenity.  He  must  have  known,  by  that 
time,  of  course,  though  I  could  hardly  guess.  But  lie  rose 
superior  to  his  destiny,  if  any  man  ever  did. 

"You  see,"  Rivers  went  on,  "Alderson  was  incapable  of 
sarcasm,  and  his  sarcasm  marked  the  rise  of  the  curtain. 
In  one  line  he'd  told  his  audience  that  he  was  a  conceited 
ass,  and  that  I  was — well,  a  person  of  no  importance. 

"You  mustn't  think  it  all  came  to  me  in  a  flash.  But  I 
picked  up  the  essential  thing.  He  was  not  talking  to  me,  but 
to  some  one  who  was  not  there !  Talking  to  a  shadow — a 
presence  forecasted,  merely.  I  felt  that  unimaginable  abyss, 
from  which  one  was  never  quite  sufficiently  distant  when  one 
was  with  Alderson,  opening  beneath  my  very  feet." 

"And  yet  you  never  said  a  word,"  the  stranger  murmured, 
with  a  note  of  admiration  in  his  voice.  His  detachment  was 
marvellous — the  detachment  of  the  artist,  of  course. 

"I  recovered  from  my  dreams,"  Rivers  went  on,  "to  find 
myself  introduced  to  a  colonel  of  artillery.  So  the  unseen 
presence  had  materialised  ;  and,  believe  me,  I  was  never 
less    surprised   in    my   life. 

"  I  got  up,  and  was  introduced.  Then  Alderson  had 
another  flash  of  inspiration. 

"  'You'd  better  put  off  your  round.  Rivers,'  he  said,  'and 
stay  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  advice,'  and  his  voice 
had  a  most  persuasive  charm. 

"What  an  actor  ! — what  a  gambler  !  He  was  playing  for 
high  stakes,  I  knew,  and  he  took  that  risk.  After  all,  I 
might  have  stayed." 

"Yet  you  understood  ...  all  that  .  .  .  without  a  re- 
hearsal ? "  the  stranger  said,  speaking  very  slo\yly,  and 
bewildered. 

"Alderson  made  me  understand,"  Rivers  answered,  almost 
humbly. 

"And  yet  men  say  the  English  Army  has  no  discipline," 
the  stranger  commented.  He  was  resigned  by  now  to  what- 
ever end  the  storj'  might  unfold.  Another  victim  had  sur- 
rendered to  Alderson's  mysterious  power. 

"'Our  brain  against  theirs'— I  remembered  Alderson's 
phrase,"  Rivers  went  on,  almost  disregarding  the  interrup- 
tion, "and  I  knew  from  that  minute  that  the  game  Alderson 
was  playing  could  have  only  one  ending.  No  one  could 
have  defeated  him  that  night. 

"  I  went  through  to  the  next  compartment  of  the  dug-out  ; 
it  was  one  of  those  long,  French  contrivances,  shaped  like  a 
tunnel,  and  cut  into  compartments  at  intervals  by  double 
thicknesses  of  blankets  stretched  on  wooden  frames. 

"Alderson  and  I  slept  in  two  bunks  fitted  up  in  the  next 
compartment  to  the  mess.  I  walked  through  it  to  the 
signallers'  room  at  the  end,  took  off  my  boots,  put  on  a  pair 
of  canvas  shoes,  and  stole  back  into  my  bunk. 

"  A  small  slit  cut  in  the  blankets  on  the  level  of  my  eyes, 
and  you  had  all  the  essential  elements, for  a  drama.  The 
actors  were  sitting  opposite  one  another  over  the  mean, 
battered  table,  a  bottle  of  whisky,  another  bottle  full  of 
water,  two  spluttering  candles  in  'two  other  grease-bespat- 
tered bottles,  and,  sitting  among  all  this  muddled  parody 
ofaviHsation,  Alderson  and  his  colonel  of  artillery. 

"  'My  dear  Boyton/  Alderson  was  saying,  as  I  crept  into 
my  bunk.     'It's  easy— perfectly  easy.' 

"'1  don't  agree,  .  .  .  their  positions  on  the  left  are  too 
strong,   and  they're  the  key  to  the  whole  thing.     We  can 
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pour  men  through  oil  the  right,  but  the  position  for  miles 
back  is  commanded  from  here.'  And  Boy  ton  put  his  finger 
on  a  small  redoubt  marked  on  Alderson's  map  in  the  third 
line  of  the  enemy  position  on  their  right  flank. 

"  'That's  what  I  want  to  explain  to  you,  my  dear  fellow  ; 
you  gunner  fellows  have  got  to  do  this  show  for  us.' 

Guns,  not  bayonets ! '  Alderson's  phrase,  such  obvious 
nonsense  on  the  face  of  it,  came  back  to  me. 

"'And  when  are  we  to  fire?'  Boyton  asked.  He  was 
getting  interested,  I  could  see. 

"'Oh,  that'll  be  in  your  orders,  I  suppose,'  Alderson 
asked  ;  'what  I'm  getting  at  is  just  to  show  you  the  general 
idea  of  the  attack,  as  your  batteries  have  only  been  in  the 
line  a  day  or  two,  and  I  .  .  .  damn  it  all,  I  do  know  just  a 
little  about  the  old  Hun  and  his  way.' 

"  'Quite  so,  quite  so,'  Boyton  answered,  'but  what  I  can't 
get  out  of  the  C.R.A.  is  a  copy  of  the  infantry  orders  ;  I 
want  to  get  an  idea  of  the  scheme.  You  know,  unless  the 
different  arms  co-operate  intelligently,  understand  each  other's 
intentions  besides  just  carrying  out  their  own  orders  .  .  .' 

"'But  our  intentions  are  as  I  explained,'  Alderson 
answered.  'We  put  up  a  barrage  in  depth  over  the  whole 
of  the  front  line  system  from  here  to  here,'  he  pointed  out 
the  position  on  the  map,  the  centre  third  of  the  frontage 
were  attacking,  in  fact  .  .  .  and  th.en ' 

"'Yes,  what  then?'  Boyton  asked,  eagerly. 

"'Enthusiastic    fellow,    aren't    you?'    Alderson    laughed. 
'Well,  we  just  keep  it  there.  .  .  .     Smother  the  main  gar- 
.  rison,  .  .  .  five  hours  of  it  you've  got  to  give  them.  .  .  . 
"  Then  we  should  be  all  round  them,  .  .  .'  and  he  traced  with 
his  pencil  on  the  map  the  projected  lines  of  the  infantry  ad- 
vance on  either  flank. 

"'By  Gad,'  Boyton  remarked,   'that's  clever.' 

"He  meant  to  express  his  admiration,  I  suppose.  But  I 
caught  a  look  of  triumph  passing  over  his  face. 

"'A  great  show,'  he  went  on.  'When  does  it  come  off  ? ' 
"'Oh,  I  forget,'  Alderson  remarked,  casually;  he  had 
caught  that  passing  expression  on  Boyton's  face,  and  meant 
to  drive  his  advantage  home. 

"  '  I  never  can  remember  the  damned  dates,'  he  added, 
with  a  foolish  laugh  ;    and  that  laugh  cost  Alderson  his  life. 

"'You  must  be  a  very  forgetful  man,  Colonel  Alderson,' 
was  all  that  Boyton  said  in  reply ;  but  I  could  detect  the 
grudging  admiration  in  his  voice,  .  .  .  and  that  note  of 
admiration  in  Boyton's  voice  cost  the  Germans  a  good  many 
thousand  lives. 

"You  see,  the  psychology  of  the  thing  was  amazingly 
subtle  ;  all  the  remarks  impressed  themselves  on  my  memory 
indelibly,  but  the  significance  of  all  the  things  only  came 
to  me  later.  You  see,  Alderson  had  explained  a  plan  of 
attack,  which  was — and  that  was  Alderson's  master  card — 
a  really  more  brilliant  conception  than  the  one  actually 
intended ;  and  he  had  done  so  with  a  lucidity  which  pre- 
vented any  suspicion  in  Boyton's  mind  that  it  was  an  impro- 
visation. Alderson  was  able  to  convince  Boyton  because  he  had 
convinced  himself.    His  plan,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  sound. 

"Boyton  believed  every  word  of  it,  but  he  believed  it  so 
implicitly  that  when  Alderson  said  he'd  forgotten  the  date 
fixed  for  the  attack,  he  thought  he  was  merely  being  played 
with.  He  never  dreamt  that  he  was  meant  to  leave  that 
town  alive.  And  he  told  Alderson,  as  plainly  as  a  borri 
actor  can  ever  say  anything,  that  he  gave  up  the  game. 

"Alderson  didn't  reply  to  Boyton's  challenge;  he  was 
playing  for  higher  stakes.  He  had  meant  to  insist  on  Boyton's 
belief ;  he  now  meant  to  give  Boyton  the  cards,  and  let 
him  play  the  hand  and  win  it.  For  he  had  one  card  up  his 
sleeve  which  Bojiion  might  not  guess.  He  might  have 
forgotten  that  an  actor  of  Alderson's  calibre  would  never 
play  to  an  empty  house. 

"  During  the  pause  Alderson  helped  himself  to  another 
whisky-and-soda,  and  Boyton  got  up  and  moved  towards 
the  door.  Alderson  watched  him  disappearing.  Boyton  had 
got  up  in  the  most  leisurely  manner,  put  on  his  coat  with  an 
amazing  deliberation,  and  Alderson  had  to  sit  there  toying 
with  his  glass,  unable  to  say  a  word.  He  didn't  dare  as 
much  as  suggest  by  a  look  that  Boyton  should  go  ;  the 
move  had  to  come  from  Boyton.  .  .  sure  enough  it  did. 
His  manoeuvre  was  simple,  but  I  must  say  exquisitely  carried 
out.  His  coat  and  hat  had  been  on  a  chair  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  and  instead  of  going  into  the  corner,  taking  them 
off  the  chair  and  bringing  them  over  to  the  light,  he  brought 
the  chair  and  all,  and  planted  them  between  the  table  and 
the  end  wall  of  the  dug-out." 

"Why  on  earth  .  .  ."  the  stranger  asked.  And  as  he 
asked  the  question,  seemed  to  lose  all  interest  in  the  story, 
and  got  up  yawning.     He  began  to  light  his  pipe. 

"  Why  ?  "  Rivers  repeated  ;  "  well,  just  stay  where  you 
are,  and  I'll  show  you." 


Rivers  got  up,  and  walked  past  me  behind  my  back  ; 
I  followed  the  glance  of  his  eye.  On  a  chair  at  the  end  of 
the  room  were  his  coat  and  hat,  and  very  deliberately  he 
illustrated  his  story.  He  brought  the  chair  over  in  the  most 
casual  manner,  and  put  it  between  the  end  of  the  table  and 
the  wall. 

Rivers  looked  at  the  stranger  triumphantly.  "You  see," 
he  went  on,  "how  Alderson  was  cornered.  He  could  shoot, 
bf  course,  but  before  he'd  have  had  time  to  pull  the  trigger 
Boylon  would  have  been  round  the  corner,  just  as  I  should 
be  out  of  the  door.  Once  up  the  steps,  he  was  lost  in  the 
maze  of  trenches  in  a  second." 

"I  fancy  Boyton  was  a  cleverer  man  than  you  suggest," 
the  stranger  interpolated.  "Let  me  rearrange  the  chairs 
a  little." 

"  My  memory  is  not  at  fault,  believe  me,"  Rivers  said, 
sharply  ;  "the  chairs  are  exactly  as  they  were  then,  .  .  . 
and  you,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  stranger,  with  a  stern,  almost 
judicial  tone,  "are  to-night  in  exactly  the  position  in  which 
Alderson  was.  It  lends  interests  to  my  story,  I  assure 
you." 

"I  agree,"  the  stranger  said,  quite  pleasantly,  but  with 
an  effort  of  will,  "your  story  has  a  certain  fascination  ;  it 
has  such  a  dramatic  end,  I  can  see." 

Of  course,  I  understood  by  then  ;  and,  frankly,  -I  was 
lost  in  admiration.  It  was  superb  .  .  .  nothing  affected 
about  it,  no  exaggeration  of  gesture  .  .  .  just  scorn — the 
scorn  of  the  man  playing  the  more  dangerous  game.  .  .  . 

"The  end  is  very  close — unfortui^ately,"  Rivers  went  on. 
"You  see,  Alderson  was  giving  the  tricks  away.  And  at 
the  point  he  suddenly  discovered  the  infantry  orders.  'By 
God,'  he  cried,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  wonderful  assump- 
tion of  hearty  stupidity,  .  .  .  for  all  the  world,  he  might 
have  been  a  certified  lunatic  ...  or  a  man  of  the  world. 
'By  God,  .  .  .  here  are  the  orders,  .  .  .  got  them  in  my 
pocket  the  whole  time — like  to  have  a  look  at  them  ? '  and 
he  tossed  them  across  the  table. 

"As  luck  would  have  it,  they  fell  on  the  floor,  .  .  .  and 
Boyton  was  brave  enough,  .  .  .  oh,  yes,  I'll  say  that,  .  .  . 
he  was  brave  enough  to  stoop  down,  five  yards  away  from 
the  man  who  knew  he  was  a  spy,  and  had  every  motive 
— as  he  thought — for  shooting  him  dead,  and  to  pick  up 
the  orders. 

"Alderson  moved  with  a  certain  step  towards  the  door, 
and  went  up  the  stairs  ahead  of  Boyton.  'Come  and  have 
a  look  at  the  line,'  he  said  cheerily,  as  he  went  up.  Boyton 
followed. 

"I  heard  Alderson  telling  Boyton  that  he  could  keep  the 
copy  of  the  orders  he  had  given  him,  and  then  their  voices 
died  away  in  the  distance.  .  .  .  And  the  next  thing  I  heard 
was  that  Alderson  was  found  lying  at  the  head  of  a  disused 
sap  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart." 

"And  the  artillery  colonel  had  gone  with  the  orders?" 
the  stranger  asked  as  a  matter  of  form,  of  course,  "just  the 
convention   of  the  drawing   surviving  rather  grotesquely." 

"The  artillery  colonel,  on  the  contrary,  had  gone  off 
without  the  orders.  The  orders  were  found  in  Alderson's 
pocket." 

"  What  was  Boyton  like  ? "  the  stranger  asked. 

"I  really  can't  remember,"  Rivers  answered,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, "and  I  don't  much  wish  to  remember,"  he  added. 
"I  rather  fancy  I  needn't  trouble  to  remember." 

"  'Colonel  Alderson  and  you  are  very  clever  men,'  Boyton 
remarked;  "you  won't  need  your  revolvers.  ...  I  shall 
trouble  you  another  five  minutes,  that's  all." 

And  he  fell  forward,  breathing  heavily.  Rivers  and  I 
sat  looking  at  one  another.  Alderson  had  taken  his  revenge  ; 
that  remarkable  personality  had  triumphed  over  his  enemy 
from  beyond  the  grave.  Alderson  had  come  back  into 
Boyton's  life  for  one  evening  of  absorbing  interest.  His 
memory  had  fascinated  Boyton,  that  was  clear,  and  he 
couldn't  rest  till  he  found  the  key  to  Alderson's  inexplicable 
negligence  in  going  up  that  sap  alone  with  the  man  whom  he 
knew  to  be  a  spy,  and  allowing  him  to  blot  out  that  fatal 
interview  from  the  list  of  recorded  things. 

He  knew  that  Alderson  suspected  him.  That  was  clear 
from  his  attempt  to  get  out  of  that  dug-out  before  he'd  got 
the  information  which  he  came  for.  That  Alderson  could 
have  gone  up  that  sap  with  the  intention  of  redeeming  that 
fatal  error  of  allowing  his  suspicion  to  be  suspected  by  the 
only  means  possible  of  allowing  his  suspicion  to  be  killed 
had  not  occurred  to  Boyton,  brave  man  though  he  was. 

The  problem  had  haunted  him.  But  the  soul  of  the 
artist  that  was  in  him  died  satisfied.  ''Alderson,'  he  grasped, 
in  a  voice  from  another  world,'  was  a  braver  man  than  .  .  . 
I  could  have  .  .  .  believed  possible.  ...  I  should  like  to 
meet  him  again.  .  .  .'  " 

"And  he  followed  him." 
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Life  and  Letters  6y  J.  C- Squirt 


A  Subject 

GOINCr  into  the  countrj'  for  a  week-end  (without 
the  least  intention  of  beginning  this  article 
bestially  with  a  participle),  I  found  that  I  had 
left  at  home  the  book  which  I  had  intended  to 
review.  Had  it  been  a  book  of  argument,  that 
need  not  have  been  much  of  a  difficulty  ;  for  I  could  have 
mentioned  the  book's  name  and  then  argued  with  and  about 
everybody  else  who  had  ever  dealt  with  the  matter  under 
consideration.  But  it  was  a  collection  of  letters,  and  you 
cannot  review  a  collection  of  letters  without  quoting  from 
them,  or,  at  least,  reading  them  :  that  is,  unless  you  are 
cleverer  than  I  am  or  more  impudent  than  1  dare  to  be. 
The  result  was  that  I  found  myself  with  "  nothing  to  write 
about." 


The  situation  must  be  a  familiar  one  to  every  routine 
writer ;  and  I  conceive  that  all  men  meet  it  in  the  same 
way.  They  wished  that  they  liad  gone  to  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments to  plant  rubber  at  Kuala  Lumpur  or  some  such  place  ; 
or  that  they  had  become  doctors  or  professional  soldiers ; 
or  that  they  had  gone  into  the  Civil  Service,  or  that  they  had 
jumped  at  that  opening  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  They 
madden  those  around  them  with  their  querulous  complaints, 
beneath  which  there  seems  to  be  an  implication  that  it 
is  a  monstrous  injustice  that  a  subject  has  not  been 
provided  by  family,  or  friends,  or  rained  down  from  heaven 
by  Providence.  They  sit  down,  get  up,  walk  about,  pull 
their  hair,  pick  up  papers  and  look  at  them,  open  books 
and  begin  to  read,  though  they  know  time  presses,  smoke 
pipes  and  cigarettes  alternately,  spill  ashes,  talk  jerkily  to 
dogs  and  cats,  wish  they  were  rich,  write  headlines  in  a  fair, 
round  hand,  draw  faces,  and  put  down  words  like  "The," 
"Everybody"  (and  "Going"),  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
start  trains  of  thought — or,  at  any  rate,  trains  of  words, 
which  are  the  next  best  thing.  The  clock  ticks  on  as  remorse- 
lessly as  it  did  to  Faustus  ;  the  time  of  train  or  post  ap- 
proaches ;  the  game  seems  up  ;  suicide  presents  itself  as  a 
remedy  for  life's  ills  ;  reason  interposes  that  the  worst  troubles 
can  be  survived  ;  and  in  the  end  something  happens.  As 
a  fact,  no  editor  ever  gets  letters  from  regular  essayists 
saying  "  Excuse  me  this  week,  I  have  no  ideas."  The  pressure 
of  necessity  forces  the  door  and  something  rushes  in. 


So  it  was  with  what  I  was  long  ago  warned  not  to  call 
"oneself."  I  had  told  myself  twenty  times  that  I  had 
nothing  to  write  about ;  I  had  ransacked  my  memory  in 
vain  for  fragments  of  soriie  recent  intelligent  conversation 
which  might  have  raised  some  literary  problem  of  interest ; 
I  had  searched  several  papers  and  many  shelves  for  something 
which  might  appear  capable  of  exposition  or  dispute  ;  I  had 
finally  sat  down  in  a  sulk  ;  and  then  an  Inner  Voice  repeated 
"nothing  to  write  about"  in  tones  of  contempt.  Justly; 
for  what  nonsense  it  was  !  To  begin  with,  there  is  "  Nothing '' 
itself,  a  subject  which  has  not  been  exhausted,  though  it 
has  been  glorified,  by  a  dead  poet  and  a  living  essayist. 
And,  apart  from  nothing,  there  is  anything  and  everything 
else,  inclufiing  (as  was  long  ago  observed)^  a  broom-stick. 
A  change  came  over  my  brain,  and  I  felt  suddenly  as  though 
I  could  write,  with  equal  fecundity,  on  anything  in  the 
world.  My  mind,  my  body,  the  room,  the  landscape,  the 
sky,  the  universe,  instantaneously  became  crowded  with 
subjects  all  clamouring  to  be  investigated. 


That  is  what  is  known  as  the  awakening  of  the  imagination, 
a  process  that  may  take  place  in  all  sorts  of  ways  :  that  may 
be  brought  about  by  a  word,  a  sound,  a  scent,  a  drink.  The 
world,  that  seemed  a  collection  of  lifeless  matter,  is  suddenly 
invested  with  wonder ;  all  things  spring  to  life  and  are 
clothed  with  infinite  associations  ;  every  object  recovers  its 
history  and  its  mystery— which  is  history  undisclosed.  Every 
shape  and  colour  acquires  interest,  every  aspect  of  every 
object  asks  questions.  Here,  at  this  moment,  I  look  at 
my  hand,  my  moving  hand.  I  see  it  as  the  slave  of  will,  the 
prodigious  garment  of  soul  ;  as  a  concourse  of  chemicals 
drawn  together  by  unimaginable  forces  ;  as  the  heir  of 
innumerable  ancestors,  paws  and  claws  and  tendrils.     I  pore 


over  the  elevations  and  depressions,  the  nails  and  the  little 
hairs,  the  pits  whence  the  little  hairs  grow,  the  ribs  and 
wrinkles  of  the  skin,  never  the  same  on  any  two  human 
hands.  I  think  of  chiromancy,  and  wonder  how  began  the 
human  behef  that  a  man's  fate  was  written  on  his  hands  ; 
who  it  was  named  those  thin,  pink  streaks  and  girdles  by 
the  names  of  Life  and  Venus  and  Mars  ;  and  why  so  remark- 
able a  doctrine  should  have  started  if  there  was  no  truth  in  it. 
How  interesting  it  would  be  to  pursue  that  speculation,  to 
meditate  on  it  and  to  examine  the  reflections  of  other  men 
on  it,  of  the  ancients,  of  Paracelsus  perhaps,  of  modern 
doctors.  The  mind  travels  to  Bertillon  and  Scotland  Yard  ; 
to  finger-prints  on  windows  and  woodwork  ;  to  greasy  and 
bloody  finger-prints  ;  to  counter-detective  work  ;  to  gloves. 
At  that  word  gloves,  all  the  gloves  in  the  world  soar  into 
sight  :  velvet  gloves,  the  gauntlet  of  the  King's  champion, 
the  glove  that  the  heartless  French  lady  flung  among  the 
lions  for  the  seigneur  to  pick  up,  gloves  to  which  men  have 
written  songs,  gloves  of  an  ancient  fashion  kept  in  lavender 
with  faded  letters.  And,  returning,  I  think  of  metaphorical 
hands,  of  the  hands  of  fate  and  the  hands  of  destiny  ;  of 
symbolical  hands,  of  clouds  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
of  finger-posts  and  pointers  ;  of  sculptured  hands,  the  giant 
hand  of  Rodin  ;  of  real  hands,  hands  long  dust,  Queen  Mary's, 
and  Alexander's  that  curbed  Bucephalus  ;  of  Lady  Macbeth's 
little  hand  from  which  no  waters  could  wash  the  stain,  of  the 
white  hands  of  Iseult  of  Brittany,  and  the  pale  hands  that 
the  ghosts  stretched  out  across  Acheron. 

*  *  *  *  Itl  it: 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  write  a  large  book  about  hands  ; 
how  impossible  to  exhaust  their  beauties  and  their  strange- 
nesses, their  diversity  and  multitude  of  their  works.  But 
why  linger  on  the  hand  ?  There  is  the  pen  also.  It  is  a 
fountain-pen,  and  has  to  be  dipped  continually  in  an  inkpot  ; 
but,  though  degenerate  as  an  individual,  it  is  the  scion  of  a 
wonderful  race.  Its  very  name  is  history  in  a  crystal,  and 
memories  the  wing  of  the  goose  with  strong  quills.  Steel 
pens  and  gold  pens,  now  dominant,  are  but  newcomers  ; 
the  stylus  had  a  longer  and  a  wider  reign  ;  there  is  also  the 
brush,  which  the  Chinese — whose  ink  the  French  call  chinois 
and  we  Indian — prefer  ;  there  are  also  fingers  which,  used 
by  prisoner's  and  dying  travellers  for  writing  messages  in  their 
own  blood,  have  established  a  peculiarly  intimate  link  between 
the  hand  and  the  pen.  Then,  the  characters  of  pens,  their 
racial  pecuHarities  and  habits  :  the  broad  pens,  the  fine 
pens,  the  new  pen  that  refuses  to  take  ink,  the  old  one  that  is 
encrusted ;  the  wilfulness  of  the  pen  that  crosses ;  the 
mania  of  pens  for  the  collection  of  hairs  ;  the  difficulties  of 
removing  such  hairs ;  smudges ;  blots ;  the  problem  of 
what  sized  blot  really  matters,  and  when.  Here,  in  looking 
at  the  operation  of  writing,  we  come  upon  a  large  area  of 
human  life  and  activity ;  yet  who  has  explored  it  and 
analysed  its  content  ?  One  thinks  into  it  like  a  man 
digging  in  a  cave  ;  the  more  one  discovers  the  larger  the 
surface  exposed  to  research. 

****** 

I  come  to  the  ink.  How  is  it  made  ?  I  don't  know ;  if 
I  looked  it  up  in  the  encyclopaedia,  I  should  find  a  whole 
article  about  that.  I  fancy  that  gall  and  lamp-black  come 
in.  What  is  gall  ?  What  things  have  been  done  with  ink  ! 
How  much  ink  has  been  shed  by  journalists  in  noble  causes  ! 
How  pathetic  is  the  yellowness  of  old  ink  !  How  true 
is  that  observation  of  the  Mid-Victorian  litterateur  that  we 
should  have  very  little  to  drink  if  all  the  sea  were  ink.  A 
great  vista  opens  up  from  ink. 

****** 

The  pen,  the  ink,  the  table-cloth  (black  and  white  check)  ; 
paper  ;  a  blue  bowl  full  of  oddments  ;  a  window  ;  brick 
chimneys  ;  bare  elrns  ;  a  mottled  sky.  Below,  a  garden  and 
plants  in  winter  sleep  ;  a  pond  where  fat  goldfish  used  to  be, 
and  probably  still  are,  waving  to  and  fro  with  gaping  and 
closing  mouths,  amid  a  green  growth,  hiding  under  flat 
leaves,  diving  out  of  sight,  rising  bright  to  the  sm-face. 
Fields,  farms,  churches,  trains,  towns,  London,  the  sea. 
Each  word  is  the  head  of  a  comet  with  an  infinite  tail  of 
coloured  light.  I  am  humiliated  at  the  variety  and  splendour 
of  things  and  ashamed  of  my  own  dullness.  Never  again, 
I  say,  shall  I  feel  that  there  is  nothing  to  write  about.  .  .  . 
****** 

But  I  shall. 
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On  the  Making  of  New  Style  Motor  Cars: 


By  H.  Massac  Buist 


THE  carr^'ing  out  of  the  armistice  conditions 
assures  us  that,  come  -what  may,  world  warfare 
is  at  an  end  for  this  generation.  Hence  the 
majority  of  motorists  are  interested  concerning 
the  time  at  which  it  shall  be  possible  for  them 
to  studv  at  first  hand  the  progress  of  motor-carriage  design 
which  has  been  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  motor  industry 
in  Europe  having  diverged  its  activities  to  war  purposes  for 
full  four  years  of  unprecedentedly  rapid  and  successful 
developments.  The  regular  issue  of  standardised  cars  from 
British  factories  is  governed  by  a  variety  of  factors,  the 
chief  of  which  may  be  set  forth  briefly. 

.jScarcely  two  firms  in  the  industry  are  finding  themselves 
in  precisely  the  same  case  as  regards  their  contracts  for 
war  work. 

jNevertheless,  all  makers  find  themselves  in  the  same  case 
in  regard  to  tlie  cost  of  the  labour  for  making  post-war  cars. 
Ta3y  have  baaa  prepared  for  war  rates  to  rule  at  least  for 
the  1919  production  season ;  but  they  discover  that  an 
advance  of  anather  five  shillings  a  week  has  just  been  made 
coiiJjlsjry.  This  is  utterly  confusing  in  that  such  a  develop- 
mjit  affa:ts  the  cost  of  raw  materials  to  an  unknown  extent. 
Tusrefore  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  to-day  what 
will  bs  the  cost  of  miking  any  given  type  of  1919  car. 

As  in  time  of  peace,  so  during  war  and  its  aftermath,  a 
very  appreciable  portion  of  the  firms  composing  the  motor 
irii-i-.tr/  doss  not  lead  in  matters  of  design.  Such  prefer  to 
wilt  a'id  s^^  whit  other  mmufacturers  are  doing,  observing 
wilt  d23;ree  of  popularity  each  effort  achieves.  Conse- 
cjuiitly,  it  is  a  fact  that  to-day  some  British  makers  have 
no  tras  post-war  motor  carriages  even  in  the  experimental 
stage,  though  those  will  not  necessarily  be  the  last  to  put 
nsiv-mxde  cars  on  the  road.  They  may  either  have  pre-  or 
eirlv-svir  miiils  ;  for  example,  those  intended  for  introduc- 
tion to  the  mirket  in  November,  1914,  when  the  yearly 
m  )tor  show  in  London  was  abandoned  for  the  first  time. 
Su=h  typss  of  vehicles  can  be  put  on  the  road  quite  quickly. 

Problems  of  Lost  Proportions 

•  Obviously,  the  more  highly  skilled  and  the  greater  the 
reputation  of  a  motor  manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  pre- 
war period,  the  more  important  the  part  it  has  been  able 
to  play  in  bringing  victory.  Consequently,  the  greater  its 
prob'.e.-n  of  changing  over,  as  the  process  of  bringing  a  factory 
bick  to  norrail  conditions  is  styled.  In  this  connection  it 
mist  be  had  in  mind  that  there  is  scarcely  a  motor  manu- 
facturing concern  in  the  country  that  has  not  had  its  works 
completely  remodelled,  alike  as  regards  equipment  and  the 
purpose  to  w.hich  given  shops  are  put.  Even  the  pre-war 
proportions  of  departments  one  to  another  have  been  entirely 
upset.  Most  factories  have  at  least  double  the  capacity 
to-day  they  had  before  the  war.  Some  have  expanded 
untilthey  are  more  than  five  times  as  great ;  but  not  in 
ratio  one  department  to  another:  On  the  contrary,  new 
depart maits  have  been  added,  old  departments  have  been 
entirely  dismantled  and  put  to  quite  different  uses,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  large  numbers  of  specialists  have  drifted  to 
other  factories.  Such  are  distributed  to-day  all  over  the 
couitry.  Thus  to  return  to  the  necess.vry  proportions  alike 
of  michinery  and  of  workers  requisite  for  car  production  is 
a  very  big  undertaking  indeed. 

Every  firm  in  the  motor-carriage  business  before  the  war  is 
kesn  to  retain,  and  even  develop,  its  connection  ;  but  the 
Government  measures  in  regard  to  labour  costs  and  con- 
tractors' liabilities  leave  responsible  heads  of  industrial  con- 
cerns no  option  but  to  consider  each  his  own  case  and  see 
what  is  the  soundest  course  possible  to  steer  for  the  time 
being.  It  must  be  had  in  mind  that,  certainly,  the  operation 
of  the  E.xcess  Profits  Duty  does  not  tend  to  leave  our  manu- 
facturers in  a  financial  condition  at  all  enviable.  This  one 
can  judge  at  any  moment  merely  by  asking  oneself :  What 
would  be  tht  state  of  the  said  firms  if,  instead  of  being  called 
upon  to  pay  away  such  vast  sums  out  of  profits  gained  from 
dislocating  their  businesses  and  involving  themselves  in 
huge  capital  outlay,  they  had  paid  equal  sums  to  share- 
holders by  way  of  dividends  ?  Obviously,  boards  of  directors 
acting  in  any  such  fashion  would  be  dismissed  from  the 
olfi-:e  at  the  earliest  meeting  subsequent  to  such  procedure. 


Much  More  Capital  Needed  for  Motor  Making 

That  this  is  no  idle  notion  will  be  sufficiently  plain  when 
it  is  discovered  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  that  a  large 
number  of  our  motor-manufacturing  enterprises,  in  common 
with  otherguess  industrial  concerns,  will  have  to  go  to  the 
public  for  "extra  money  to  finance  their  undertakings  on  the 
scale  to  which  they  have  been  expanded.  The  Government 
has  intimated  that,  up  to  last  month,  about  /36,ooo,ooo  had 
been  advanced  to  firms  for  the  purposes  either  of  making 
munitions  or  of  obtaining  the  materials  to  do  so.  Of  that 
sum,  j(|i7, 000,000  is  recoverable  as  having  been  lent  for  the 
expansion  of  existing  works  or  for  the  establishment  of  new 
ones.  ;^7,ooo,ooo  represents  grants  or  other  advances,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  will  be  refunded  to  the  extent 
of  special  allowances,  which  will  be  made  to  the  firms  by  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  under  the  Finance  (No.  2) 
Act,  1915. 

Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  war  efforts,  manufacturers, 
no  group  of  whom  is  greater  than  those  composing  the  motor 
industry,  have  to  refund  the  Government  some  £17,000,000 
of  money  between  them,  largely  for  buildings  and  plant 
they  have  set  up  for  Government  purposes  now  lapsed.  As 
an  offset,  they  have  only  some  £7,000,000  to  be  awarded 
between  them  all.  Moreover,  as  none  can  tell  what  he  will 
be  allowed  by  the  authorities,  of  course  he  cannot  go  to  his 
banker  and  borrow  money  in  advance  to  finance  his  present 
and  immediate  future  enterprise.  During  the  war  one  motor 
firm  has  borrowed  as  much  as  £10,000,000  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

What  are  we  to  expect  our  more  responsible  motor  manu- 
facturers to  do  in  the  circumstances  ?  They  have  orders 
that  cannot  be  cancelled  because  the  Government  has  yet 
a  General  Election  to  win  ;  therefore,  it  is  currying  favour 
with  Labour,  regardless  of  cost.  They  have  four  months 
from  the  commencement  of  the  armistice  in  which  to  com- 
plete contracts  in  hand  for  aircraft  engines,  motor  transport, 
and  so  forth.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  work  that  has 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  completion  is  to  be  finished.  Thus, 
most  motor  carriage  makers  find  themselves  with  practically 
six  months'  guarantee  of  the  Government  sharing  their 
losses,  if  they  have  any. 

Six  Months  for  New  Style  Cars 

In  those  circumstances,  is  it  matter  for  wonder  that  the 
majority  of  the  firms  whose  reputations  as  car-designers  and 
manufacturers  stand  highest  in  this  country  will  not  be 
placing  on  the  market  standardised  examples  of  their  post- 
war cars  for  five  and,  many  of  them,  for  six  months  ;  others 
even  more  ?  The  temporary  loss  of  the  market  is  a  serious 
matter.     It  gives  the  opportunity  to  rivals. 

Many  of  the  firms  which  are  really  going  to  introduce 
notable  cars  of  the  better  qualities  that  will  embody  no  pre"- 
war  car  scheme,  but  which  will  be  in  every  sense  of  the  term 
post-war  cars,  will  not  be  able  to  entertain  the  idea  of  supply- 
ing the  public  for  six  months.  That  brings  us  to  next 
summer. 

Plainly,  therefore,  the  matter  of  importing  cars  will  have'to 
be  dealt  with  at  an  early  date  by  the  ne.xt  Government.  At 
the  moment,  however,  we  do  not  know  what  caste  of  politics 
is  going  to  be  elected  on  December  14th  to  govern  the  empire. 
On  that  will  depend  very  largely  the  proposition  as  to  how, 
under  the  absolutely  artificial  labour  conditions  obtaining 
in  this  country,  motor-carriage  makers  will  continue  to 
produce  vehicles  which  will  compete  in  our  own  market, 
far  less  in  the  export  markets  of  the  world,  with  those  made 
in  other  countries. 

At  the  moment  the  motor  industry  has  no  guarantee  that 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a /'key"  one.  None  knows  whether 
American  cars  will  flood  the  home  market.  They  are  about 
to  issue  in  absolutely  unprecedented  quantities,  in  that  the 
United  States  motor  industry  only  turned  wholly  over  to 
war  work  something  less  than  eight  weeks  before  the  con- 
clusion of  fighting.  Consequently,  the  proposition  of  its 
returning  to  its  normal  activities  is  extraordinarily  easy  by 
comparison  with  the  same  problem  in  our  own  country, 
where  our  factories  have  been  diverted  for  a  matter  of  four 
years,  at  least. 
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me  mexTRE 

By  W.  J.  Turner 
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I    WONDER  who  named  that  gim-crack  music-hall  near 
Oxford  Circus  "The    Palladium."     For    "Coliseum," 
there  is  some  vestige  of  a  reason.    Vespasian's  "Coli- 
seum "    was    the    mother    of    all    music-halls ;     but 
"Palladium,"    as  far  as    I    know,   is  a  statue  of  the 
Goddess  Pallas,  who  probably  strongly  disapproves  of  music- 
halls  ;    however,  it  is  an  easily  pronounced,  easily  remem- 
bered name,   which  was  no  doubt  the  chief  consideration. 
I  ,had  no  intention  of  going  to  the  Palladium  this  week  ;   but 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  never  seen  Little  Tich, 
and  Little  Tich,  I  found,  was  on  there,  so  I  went  to  see  him. 
When  I  get  into  a  theatre  the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  buy  a 
programme  and  then  read  who  owns  the  theatre.     I  have 
no  intention  of  buying  it,  naturally  ;    but  it  is  an  instinct 
born  probably  of  a  desire  to  know  exactly  where  I  am  and 
who  can  turn  me  out  if  I  suddenly  make  up  my  mind  to 
become  disagreeable ;    and   so   I   read  that   the   Palladium 
belonged  to  the  Capital  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  and  that  the  managing 
director  was  Mr.   Charles  Gulliver,   his  chief   of   staff   [sic) 
being  Mr.  Harry  Masters,  and  his  manager  Mr.  C.  Foster- 
Warner.     I   name  all  these  gentlemen  because  I   prophesy 
there  is  a  thin  time  coming  for  music-halls  after  the  war  ; 
the  present  prosperity — not  to  say  boom — will  be  over,  and 
the  race  will  then  be  to  the  enterprising  men  not  afraid  of 
new  ideas.     I  see  nothing  in  the  programme  given  at  the 
Palladium  to  suggest  that  they  will  fail  to  sink  in  the  struggle. 
/Ijlt  is  a  fact — whether  lamentable  or  not  is  another  matter — 
that  at  the  present  time  nothing  is  too  bad  in  the  way  of 
theatrical  entertainment  to  prosper.     The  only  requirements 
for  a  full  house  nightly  are  accessibility  and  enough  electric 
light.     Of  course,  there  must  be  a  drop-curtain  and  some 
attempt  at  a  show  behind  it,  but  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  management  to  do  something  will  meet  with  generous 
appreciation.     But  this  is  not  going  to  last ;   with  the  return 
of  peace,  audiences  will  become  more  sparing  of  their  money, 
mare  determined  to  get  good  value  for  it,  and  more  critical. 
This  will  be  all  to  the  good,  because  critical  audiences  make 
good    artists,    raise   the   standard   of   their    profession,    and 
stimulate   healthy   rivalry,    while   an    all-round   devastating 
slackness   results   from   easy   success   and   the   feeling   that 
anything  will  do. 

The  distinction  between  music-halls  and  theatres  will  in 
tim3  disippear;  even  now  the  difference  between  the 
Ambassador's  and  the  Royalty,  which  are  both  known  as 
theatres,  in  the  entertainment  given  is  at  least  as  great  as 
b2t'V32a  the  Coliseum  and  His  Majesty's.  If  asked  now 
whether  the  Pavilion  is  a  music-hall  or  a  theatre,  most  people 
would  n  )t  be  able  to  say,  the  chief  present  distinction  between 
muiic-hall  and  theatre  being  the  thoroughly  artificial  one 
that  smoking  is  allowed  in  one  and  not  in  the  other.  At  one 
time  the  word  music-hall  suggested  a  definite  type  of  enter- 
tainmsnt,  but  it  has  ceased  to  do  so  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  anything  from  the  white-eyed  Kaffir  to  a  French  classic 
drama,  or  a  Russian  ballet,  may  be  seen  at  a  music-hall ; 
and  although  music-halls  still  suggest  a  more  varied  enter- 
tainment, the  coming  of  revue  into  the  theatre — to  say 
nothing  of  the  musical  play  destined  to  come  in  the  near 
future — has  made  variet}'  no  longer  their  monopoly.  The 
strength  of  the  variety  entertainment  lay  in  the  average 
man's  feeling  that  among  the  items  he  would  be  sure  to  find 
something  to  like.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  is  just  as 
likely  to  find  as  many  interesting  and  attractive  moments  in 
a  play  he  does  not  care  for  as  in  an  average  variety  pro- 
gramme. Bad  as  many  of  the  plays  are  at  present  being 
performed  in  London,  there  are  only  one  or  two  of  them 
I  would  not  rather  see  than  the  programme  at  the  Palladium. 
It -is  very  rarely  that  one  gets  more  than  two  good  numbers 
at  a  music-hall,  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  music-hall  stars 
that  could  not  be  seen  with  equal  advantage  in  a  revue, 
farce,  or  musical  play. 

•(.That  the  formless  variety  entertainment,  however  good, 
is  inferior  to  a  constructed  play  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
those  who  during  the  war  have  had  to  do  with  entertaining 
British  and  overseas  soldiers  learned,  to  their  surprise,  how 
the  men  iqvariably  prefer  plays  to  revues  or  music-halls. 
There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  before  the  war,  when 
what  was  described  as  the  legitimate  stage  was  thought  to 
be  doomed  ;  but  it  was  a  mistake,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  is  likely  to  flourish  at  least  as  long  as  the 


Palladium,  ]even  though  we  are  not  likely  to  see  Little  Tich 
in  com3dy.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  seejsuch  a  masterly  artist ; 
his  genius  lies  in  his  legs,  which  are  amazingly  versatile, 
and  which  he  ^manipulates  like  another^pair  of  hands.  His 
ball-room  scene  was  incredibly  funny,  and  I  am  astonished 
that  no  kinema  syndicate  has  induced  him  to  act  for  them. 
He  would  make  aijserious  rival  to  Charlie  Chaplin.  Ajiart 
from  Little  Tich,  there  was  a  good  ventriloquist.  Coram  ; 
but  nothing  else.  "The  irresistible  comedienne"  I  just  y 
missed,  and  the  comic  conjuror  Carlton  was  indisposed. 
There  was  a  substitute  turn  that  was  very  poor,  except  for 
the  fair  hair  of  the  girl,  which  was  well  dressed,  and  looked 
really  beautiful  from  a  short  distance.  Miss  Ruth  Vincent 
sang  one  operatic  excerpt  and,  I  think,  two  songs.  She 
was  described  as  "the  famous  Prima  Donna,  in  selections 
from  her  repertoire,"  and  the  selections  were  printed.  Here 
they  are :  '  ^ 


"Garden  of  Happiness' 
"One  Dream  of  You" 


.  .Daniel  Wood 
Oliver  de  Gerde 
Above  published  by  Enoch  &■  Sons, 
58  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W. 

"Sing  me  a  Restful  Song"  .  .  .  .  Ed.  St.  Quentin 

"When  I  Hear  that  Far,  Far  Call"      Herbert  Mackenzie 

Above  published  by  Reid  &■  Co.,  26  Castle  Street,  W. 
"  Se  Saren  Rose "      ..  ..  ..  ..  Arditi 

"Dennis"       . .  . .  . .  . .      R.  M.  Richardson 

Published  by  Joseph  Williams,  Ltd., 
32  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

"Wonderful  World  of  Romance". .  . .  Haydn  Wood 

"Fat,  lil"  Feller"     ...        ..  ..         Sheridan  Gordon 

Pviblished  by  Chappell  &-  Co.,  50  New  Bond  Street,   W. 

I  give  you  these  because  those  who  are  musical  may  like  to 
know  what  "a  famous  Prima  Donna"  sings,  but  my  advice 
is  don't  get  them!  After  Miss  Ruth  Vincent  there  was  an 
American  comedian  named  Sam  Stern ;  this  turn  narrowly 
escaped  being  good.  He  gave  two  Jewish  character  studies, 
one  of  a  boy  in  the  Army  and  the  other,  of  a  Maida  Vale 
Jewess  flapper — two  excellent  ideas,  but  indifferently  exe- 
cuted. The  chief  amusement  of  the  evening  after  Little 
Tich  was  caused  by  Mr.  Ernie  Lotinga  in  what  the  authors 
described,  evidently  in  a  state  of  perplexity  induced  by  over- 
collaboration,  as  "an  entirely  new  original  dramatic  comedy 
sensational  sketch."  This  dramatic  wonder  was~  called 
Jones,  K.C.,  and  had  about  as  much  relation  to  anything 
real  on  this  earth  as  a  rhinoceros  has  to  a  pet  lap-dog.  Mr. 
Ernie  Lotinga,  however,  did  actually  succeed  several  times  in 
being  funny  ;  but  I  never  saw  a  sketch,  even  on  a  music- 
hall,  in  which  the  author  took  so  barefacedly  and  in  the 
teeth  of  all  probability  the  shortest  and  easiest  way  to  raise 
a  laugh.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  such  rubbish  to  the  late 
Mr.  Fred  Emney's  sketches,  one  of  which  I  had  seen  wheh 
I  was  last  at  the  Palladium. 

Some  one  has  written  to  me  objecting  that  playgoers 
should  not  be  too  intelligent.  I  mention  this  in  order  to 
inform  any  correspondent,  if  by  any  chance  he  does  not 
already  know  it,  that  somewhere  about  the  year  1036  a 
Chinese  poet,  named  Su  Tung-P'o,  was  also  disgusted  with 
intelligence,  and  wrote  the  following  lines  ;    ' 

ON    THE    BIRTH    OF    HIS    SON. 

Families,  when  a  child  is  born, 
Want  it  to  be  intelligent. 
I,  through  intelligence. 
Having  wrecked  my  whole  life. 
Only  hope  the  baby  will  prove 
Ignorant  and  stupid. 
Then  he  will  crown  a  tranquil  life 
By  becoming  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Nevertheless,  I  assure  my  correspondent  that  neither  he 
nor  Su  Tung-P'o,  nor  Mr.  Waley,  his  admirable  translator, 
have  succeeded  in  converting  me  : 

I,  when  my  son  is  born 

Only  hope  he  will  prove  intelligent  ; 

For,  having  castigated  so  much  stupidity 

On  the  stage  and  in  my  pantomimic  acquaintances. 

Feel  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  more 

Brought  into  the  world  from  under  my  own  roof, 

I  might  as  well  become  an  actor-manager 

And  give  up  pretending  that  I  have  any  brains. 
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Recent  Novels 

MISS  NETTA  SYRETT  is  an  old  hand  at  the 
novel  ;  and  The  Wife  of  a  Hero  (Skeffington, 
6s.  gd.  net)  has  the  deftness  and  accomplish- 
ment which  one  expects  of  her.  It  is,  too,  up 
to  a  certain  point  true  and  convincing.  Anne 
Templeton,  a  not  unattractive  heroine,  her  huslard,  Hugh, 
and  Roger,  her  husband  that  should  have  been,  are  all  well 
drawn.  One  believes  in  them,  one  has  met  them — though 
ft  is  a  little  difficult  for  a  reviewer  to  sympathise  very  heartily 
with  Anne's  yearning  for  conversation  about  books.  And 
the  tangle  into  which  they  get  themselves  is  also  credible. 
Roger  Neilson,  a  man  verging  on  middle  age,  would  hesitate 
and  consider  a  little  before  asking  Anne  to  marry  him.  Anne 
might  very  well,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  feel  a  sudden  revul- 
sion from  the  atmosphere  of  "culture"  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up,  and  fall  in  love  with  a  handsome,  brainless 
young  barbarian  of  a  newly  gazetted  officer.  She  would 
also  after  the  honeymoon  discover  what  she  had  let  herself 
in  for,  find  that  her  husband's  family  had  all  his  barbarism 
and  none  of  his  good  looks,  and  find  that  his  selfish  and 
narrow  character  constantly  irked  her.  Through  all  this 
tying  of  the  knot  Miss  Syrett  has  done  verj'  well  indeed, 
unfolding  the  development  of  her  story  with  a  rightly  con- 
fident hand  ;  and  she  does  not  outrage  probability  in  ascribing 
to  Hugh  relations  with  a  placidly  and  vulgarly  disreputable 
widow  of  thirty-five,  relations  which  he  resumes  after  marriage, 
when  liis  high-brow  wife  begins  to  bore  him.  I  only  revolt 
from  Miss  Syrett  when  she  makes  her  widow  the  goddess  out 
of  the  machine.  For  she  represents  Hugh,  with  considerable 
accuracy,  as  a  man  in  whom  laxity  of  conduct  is  combined 
with  great  strictness  of  views  on  the  conduct  of  his  own 
women  ;  and  then  she  makes  him  anxious  that  Anne  should 
divorce  him  and  leave  him  free  to  marry  the  widow,  who  is 
to  be  the  indispensable  co-respondent.  I  can  only  say 
frankly  that  I  find  this  quite  impossible.  As  the  widow 
engagingly  remarks,  it  would  only  mean  another  week-end 
with  him  at  Brighton  and — the  Hughs  of  this  world  do  not 
behave  in  such  a  way.  Besides,  what  would  become  of 
Hugh  if  he  had  married  his  widow  ?  It  seems  to  me  that, 
if  we  are  to  take  Miss  Syrett 's  word  for  it  that  he  was  anxious 
to  do  so,  the  most  interesting  part  of  her  story  was  only  just 
beginning.  I  look  beyond  the  last  page  and  see  Hugh,  aged 
forty,  and  still  narrower  and  more  selfish  than  before,  sitting 
over  the  fire  with  his  fifty-year-old  Lydia,  discussing  the 
details  of  her  past.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Thomas  Cobb's  Captain  Marraday's  Marriage  (Lane, 
6s.  net)  is  another  tale  of  a  war- wedding  ;  and  Mr.  Cobb  is 
another  accomplished  novelist.  The  form  his  accomplish- 
ment takes  here  is  the  firing  ofif  at  us  of  a  perfect  feu  de  joie 
of  well-known  situations.  The  broken  and  impoverished 
rake  who  confides  to  his  old  boon  companion  the  care  of  a 
twelve-year-old  daughter,  the  guardian  who  falls  in  love 
with  his  ward,  and  the  man  who  sacrifices  himself  by  marry- 
ing in  name  only  the  woman  he  loves  to  do  her  a  service,  and 
who  is  persuaded  only  with  difficulty  that  she  really  loves 
him — these  are  the  situations  which  in  this  book  succeed 
one  another  like  the  explosions  of  a  cracker.  But — I  am  over- 
come by  the  reflection  that,  if  there  are  only  thirty-six 
dramatic  situations,  there  cannot  be  many  more  for  the 
novel  ;  and  if  Mr.  Cobb  continues  to  use  them  up  three 
at  a  time  he  will  soon  be  reduced  to  repeating  himself. 

In  The  Little  Daughter  of  Jerusalem,  by  Myriam  Harry, 
translated  by  Phoebe  Allen  (Dent,  6s.  net),  I  take  up  a  very 
different  book  from  either  of  these.  Here,  such  little  plot  as 
there  is  is  almost  entirely  superfluous  ;  and  the  interest  of 
the  tale  lies  in  the  author's  impressions  of  childhood  in 
Jerusalem.  Life  in  that  city  seems  to  have  been  various 
enough  for  the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  Russian  Jew  and 
his  German  wife ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  book 
without  being  instructed  in  the  extraordinary  conflict  of 
religions  which  exists  in  Palestine.  But  it  is  not  for  this 
that  the  book  should  be  read.  Whatever  its  setting,  it 
would  have  been  a  most  remarkable  study  of  a  child's  life. 
With  the  bright  colours  and  strange  things  ^nd  people  which 
make  up  its  setting,  it  is  a  book  of  unusual  and  irresistible 
charm. 


The  Humours  of  Legislation 

The  onl}'  fault  I  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Spencer  Leigh 
Hughes's  Press,  Platform,  and  Parliament  (Nisbet,  I2S.  6d. 
net)  is  that  he  makes  life  in  the  House  of  Commons  set m  much 
more  amusing  than  it  really  can  be.  It  was  recently  my 
duty,  during  a  period  of  about  twelve  months,  to  read  every 
morning  with  as  much  attention  as  I  could  manage,  the 
official  Reports  of  Parliamentary  Debates  ;  and  durirg  that 
time  the  Reports  drew  from  me  two  smiles,  and  ro  more. 
On  the  first  occasion,  Mr.  Hughes  himself  made  a  speech  en 
— I  think — the  relations  between  the  Goverrment  and  the 
Press.  On  the  second,  a  member  asked  a  Minister  whether 
he  was  aware  that  a  certain  local  sanitary  inspector  had 
been  lately  murdered  by  a  milkman,  and  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  grant  the  inspector's  widow  a  pension,  seeirg 
that  he  had  met  his  death  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and 
in  view  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  si<pplv  of  pure  milk. 
Apart  from  these,  I  found  nothing  in  the  debates  but  dullness, 
punctuated  by  grammatical  errors  ;  and,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  I  believe  that  the  humour  of  which  Mr. 
Hughes's  book  is  certainly  full,  lies  in  himself  rather  than  in 
the  body  of  which  he  has  the  doubtful  privilege  to  be  a 
member. 

And  yet  the  forms  and  language  of  Parlicment  are  of  a 
sort  that  lends  itself  to  the  humorist,  as  is  well  illustrated  by 
one  of  the  best  stories  in  this  bock.  An  Irish  rnfmbcr  cnce 
wanted  Mr.  Balfour  to  tell  him  why  an  extra  force  of  police 
had  been  sent  to  a  certain  district.  Mr.  Balfour  replied  that 
the  movement  had  been  neces.sitated  by  the  member's  own 
disturbing  presence.  The  member  protested  that  he  had 
not  been  there.  "  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  in  suave  official 
tones,  "that  the  honourable  gentleman  is  misinformed."  Not 
enough  Parliamentarians,  however,  have  grasped  the  possi- 
bilities of  corhedy  in  the  well-worn  formula  :  and  for  the 
most  part,  Mr.  Hughes's  good  stories  are  of  lapses,  intentional 
or  unintentional,  from  decorum  or  sense.  He  tells  an  excel- 
lent tale  of  a  junior  Minister  who  was  put  up  in  the  absence 
of  his  chief  to  oppose  two  amendments  to  the  Budget,  and 
who  was  carefully  instructed  by  a  Treasurj-  official  in  the 
answers  he  was  to  give.  He  proceeded,  however,  to  answer 
the  first  amendment  with  the  second  set  of  reasons,  and  so 
confused  his  opponent  that  the  amendment  was  withdrawn 
in  bewilderment.  To  such  sidelights  on  our  statesmen,  Mr. 
Hughes  adds  sidelights  on  our  orators.  In  his  varied  collec- 
tion stands  conspicuously  the  speaker  who  lost  his  head 
during  an  all-night  sitting,  and  began  by  the  words  "  At  this 
late  hour  of  last  night,"  correcting  himself  impatiently  with  : 
"Well,  of  course,  I  mean  at  this  early  hour  of  to-morrow 
morning."  And  not  much  after  him  comes  the  poetic  gentle- 
man who  said  :  "But,  sir,  the  well  is  running  dry,  and  they 
think  that  by  putting  in  the  pruning-knife  they  will  bring 
more  grist  to  the  mill." 

In  Mr.  Hughes's  experience  there  seem  to  have  been  very 
few  deliberately  satirical  hits  in  speeches  worth  quoting, 
such  as  can  be  found  in  profusion  in  the  speeches  of  the 
eighteenth-century  giants  and  of  Disraeli.  Yet  there  is  one, 
complete,  polished  and  telling,  which  deserves  immortality! 
It  comes  from  Mr.  Asquith,  who  said,  in  1906,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  defer  the  Tariff  Reform  debate  until  both  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlaiij^and  Mr.  Balfour  could  attend:  "We 
all  feel  that  the  debate  on  the  fiscal  question  would  be  very 
incomplete  in  the  absence  of  both  the  .right  honourable 
gentlemen — it  would  be  like  playing  Hamlet  in  the  absence 
not  only  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark^  but  also  of  the  ghost." 
And  a  proxime  accessit  might  well  be  awarded  to  the  member 
who  capped  this  with,  "  Where's  the  grave-digger  ? " 

These  extracts  will  perhaps  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Hughes's  book.  It  is  true  that  he  gives  the  misleading 
impression  that  the  House  of  Commons  exceeds  most  revues 
in  the  quality  of  entertainment — not  a  very  hard  thing  to  do, 
by  the  way — but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  his  business 
to  write  a  sociological  essay  on  the  faculty  of  humour  in 
politicians.  It  is  his  business,  as  it  was  for  so  many  years 
in  the  lamented  Sub  Rosa,  to  amuse ;  let  those,  there- 
fore, who  desire  to  be  amused,  read  Mr.  Hughes  instead 
of  seeking  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons.  Thev  will  find 
it  cheaper  an^d — more  amusing.  Peter  Bell. 
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Maritime  Prize  of  War  :  By  E.  S.  Roscoe 


GENIAL  Admiral  Croft  would  never  have  become 
the  tenant  of  Kellynch  Hall,  neither  would 
agreeable  Captain  Wentworth  have  married  Anne 
Elliot  but  for  their  good  fortune  in  making  sub- 
stantial captures  and  consequently  in  obtaining 
large  simis  of  prize  money.  Prize  money  is,  in  fact,  a  vital 
element  in  Miss  Austin's  Persuasion.  This  is  not  surprising, 
for  the  story  was  written  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
European  warfare,  during  which  British  sailors  and  ship- 
owners, men  of  the  Royal  Navj'  and  on  privateers, 
had  secured  prizes — more  or  less  valuable — in  all  the  seas 
of  the  world.  The  novelist's  observant  c^'e  enabled  her  to 
note  a  resulting  phase  of  contemporary  English  social  life 
and  to  leave  to  later  generations  a  record  of  it.  With  the  return 
of  peace  in  1815  interest  in  the  subject  died  away  ;  it  has 
revived,  but  languidly,  during  the  present  war  the  maritime 
characteristics  of  which  have  differed  so  markedly  from  those 
of  the  great  struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Prize 
Court  has  pronounced  much  valuable  cargo  and  some  vessels 
to  be  good  and  lawful  prize,  but  its  individual  importance  to 
officers  and  men  of  the  Navy  is  slight. '  The  keen  personal 
interest,  the  realised  hopes  and  the  disappointed  expectations, 
not  less  than  the  remarkable  commercial  speculation  which 
centred  in  privateering,  before  it  was  abolished  by  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856,  have  entirely  departed. 

Little  imagination  is  required  to  realise  a  naval  force  in 
early  medieval  times.  It  was  a  group  of  small  vessels  fitted 
out  and  manned  by  burghers  and  mariners  summoned  from 
their  homes  to  assist  their  sovereign  in  a  maritime  war. 
The  reward  of  their  crews  was  not  the  success  of  the  cause 
,  for  which  they  fought,  but  the  booty  which  they  could  seize. 
Prize  was  pay. 

From  an  early  period  in  English  historj'  the  right  of  cap- 
ture constantly  became  more  regularised.  The  first  fact  of 
importance  was  the  recognition  of  the  constitutional  theory 
that  all  prize  belongs  to  the  Crown,  in  technical  language 
is  a  "  Droit  of  the  Crown,"  and  can  become  the  property  of 
captors  only  through  the  bounty  of  the  Crown  testified  by 
a  grant.  Lord  Stowell  in  1803,  and  again  in  1806,  emphasised 
this  principle.  It  is  visible  at  a  far  earlier  period.  In  the 
reign  of  King  John  an  instance  occurs  of  a  grftnt  of  prize 
from  the  sovereign.  "Know  ye"  it  runs,  as  translated, 
"that  we  have  granted  to  the  crews  of  the  galleys,  which 
Thomas  of  Galway  has  sent  to  us,  one  lialf  of  the  gains  which 
they  may  itake  in  captures  from  our  enemies."  Another 
example  occurs  in  1337,  when  Edward  III.,  uniting  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  with  his  personal 
bounty,  made  the  following  Order  : — "  In  consideration  of 
the  activity  and  worth  of  our  well-beloved  William  of  Gose- 
ford,  who,  with  others  in  a  galley  of  ours,  bravely  gave  chase 
to  a  ship  called  the  Cog  of  Flanders,  in  which  was  the  Bishop 
of  Glasgow  and  other  Scottish  enemies  of  ours,  and  after 
slaying  some  of  our  aforesaid  enemies  captured  her ;  we 
desiring  to  deal  graciously  with  him  on  that  account,  have 
given  him  the  aforesaid  ship  and  all  her  apparel,  which,  as 
a  capture  from  our  enemies  aforesaid  belongs  to  us.  And 
therefore  we  command  you  that  without  delay  you  deliver 
to  him,  William,  the  (same)  ship,  which,  as  it  is  said,  lies  in 
the  aforesaid  harbour,  together  with  all  her  apparel,  to  keep 
(for  himself)  as  a  gift  from  us." 

From  those  early  days  this  royal  prerogative  has  been 
claimed  and  clearly  recognised,  though  it  has  had,  from  time 
to  time,  to  be  asserted  with  decision  and  authority.  It 
appears  in  war  after  war,  in  proclamations,  and  in  Prize 
Acts,  as  in  a  Statute  passed  in  1708,  which  enacted  that 
"  if  any  ship  or  ships  of  war,  privateer  merchant  ship,  or 
other  vessel  shall  be  taken  as  prize  byTler  Majesty's  ships 
of  war  or  private£rs  and  adjudged  as  lawful  prize  in  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  Admiralty,  the  flag  officer  or  officers, 
commander  or  commanders  and  other  officers,  seamen  and 
others,  who  shall  be  actually  on  board  such  ship  or  ships  of 
war,  or  privateers,  which  shall  so  take  such  prize  or  prizes, 
shall,  after  condemnation,  have  the  sole  interest  and  property 
in  such  prize  or  prizes  so  taken  and  adjudged  to  their  own 
use  without  further  account  to  be  given  for  the  same." 

This  grant  of  the  Crown  covered  only  .captures  made 
at  sea  during  hostilities  by  commissioned  vessels,  that 
is,  by  ships  of  the  Royal  Navj'  or  by  privateers  sailing 
under  Letters  of  Marque.  The  object  of  the  grant 
was  tersely  stated  in  the  same  statute  :  it  was  for  the 
better  and  more  effectual  encouragement  of  the  sea 
service.  This  fact  excludes  all  enemy  property  seized 
in    port  :    the    difference    is    important,    since    it    is   con- 


stantly and  erroneously  assumed  by  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  subject  that  all  the  property  condemned  by  the  Prize 
Court  during  the  present  war  would,  under  former  condi- 
tions, have  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Those  conditions  ceased 
in  August,  1914,  when  an  Order  in  Council  declared  that  the 
conditions  governing  the  distribution  of  proceeds  of  prizes, 
when  such  proceeds  are  granted  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Fleet,  required  modification  to  bring  them  into  accord 
with  modern  conditions.  It  then  went  on  to  say  that  there 
should  be  instituted  a  system  of  prize  bounties  or  gratuities 
for  more  general  distribution.  Tlie  Great  M'ar  has  made 
many  changes,  and  in  an  historical  review  of  maritime  prize 
of  war  one  perceives  that  this  Order  in  Council  concludes  the 
practice  of  which  the  first  documentary  record  seems  to  be 
the  grant  by  King  John  in  1205.  Prize  money  remains, 
but  has  ceased  to  be  the  personal  reward  of  the  courage, 
energy,  or  fine  seamanship  of  individual  captors  and  has  be- 
come only  a  collective  war  bonus  distributable  out  of  a  limited 
fund  rateably  among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
The  amount  of  this  fund  will  be  fixed  by  the  tribunal  whichis 
constituted  by  the  recently  passed  Naval  Prize  Act,  a  body 
which  will  have  to  investigate  judicially  the  circumstances  of 
each  seizure  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  proceeds  of  it 
are  Droits  of  the  Crown  or  Droits  of  Admiralty.  Here 
again  we  find  an  historical  origin  for  the  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  maritime  prize.  To  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  were  granted  prizes  made  at  sea  by  non-commis- 
sioned captors  and  all  property  seized  in  port — these  in  tech- 
nical language  were  Droits  of  Admiralty.  In  addition  he 
received,  in  many  instances,  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  prizes 
at  sea. 

Exchequer    Control 

The  grant  by  the  Sovereign  to  captors  and  to  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  left  little  in  the  way  of  prize  money  to  the 
Crown,  only  the  proceeds  of  a  few  vessels  which  were  driven 
into  port  or  were  seized  before  a  declaration  of  war.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  adverse  rights  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
and  of  the  Cro\vn  were  concerned  the  conflict  between  them 
ceased  in  1707,  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  surrendered 
his  rights  as  Lord  High  Admiral  to  the  Crown.  All  these 
Droits  were,  on  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  when  a  new 
Civil  List  was  prepared,  relinquished  to  the  Exchequer. 

In  the  first  grant  of  prize  money  which  exists  in  the  national 
records  the  vessels  were  galleys.  It  recalls  a  primiti\e  state 
of  maritime  life  when  the  same  craft  could  be  loaded  with 
bales  of  wool  or  crammed  with  armed  men.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  the  mercantile  and  the  King's  Navy  became 
separate  and  distinct  classes  of  vessels.  When  this  separa- 
tion was  accomplished  there  sprang  up  a  division  in  maritime 
prize.  The  frigate  which  captured  a  Spanish  galleon  took 
a  rich  prize,  a  frigate  which  destroyed  a  man  of  war  received 
no  pecuniary  reward.  So  it  was  considered  desirable  that 
financial  encouragement  which  existed  through  the  Royal  Grant 
for  the  capture  of  merchantmen  should  be  given  by  a  direct 
payment  from  the  Treasury  for  the  destruction  or  capture  of 
armed  vessels,  and  a  system  of  Prize  Bounty,or  "  Head  Money," 
was  established  to  reward  success  in  the  destruction  of  armed 
vessels.  As  a  system  distinct  and  regulated  by  Pariiament, 
it  first  appears  during  the  Commonwealth  in  an  Act  passed 
in  1649,  by  which  in  respect  of  every  ship  of  war  burnt,  sunk, 
or  destroyed  there  was  to  be  paid  for  an  Admiral's  ship  /20 
per  gun,  for  a  Vice-Admiral's  £16,  and  for  other  ships  £10. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  modern  practice  which,  e.xcept 
for  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  bounty,  has  continued 
unaltered  to  the  present  time.  Like  mercantile  prize  this 
fightmg  prize  as  it  may  be  called  had,  and  still  has,  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  inevitable  from  its  basis  which  was, 
and  is,  success  in  destruction. 

A  brief  sketch  such  as  the  foregoing,  though  it  renders 
outlines  clear,  is  quite  inadequate  to  reproduce  the  antag- 
onisms, the  influences,  and  the  colour  of  the  progress  of 
maritime  prize.  We  are  now  looking  back  over,  at  least, 
seven  centuries  of  eventful  history,  crowded  with  varied  and 
dramatic  incidents  and  constant  international  developments. 
In  the  past  the  subject  of  prize  of  war  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  seamen  of  Great  Britain.  Amidst 
prosaic  and  semi-legal  records  are  crowded  individual 
heroism  and  hopes,  disappointments  and  successes,  lives 
lost  and  fortunes  gained,  constituting  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  long  story  of  the  British  Navy. 
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The  Finest  Leaf  grown 

Fine  Havana  leaves  made  into  cigars  with 
Deli  Maatschappij  Wrappers  in  England  are 
better  than  inferior  crops  manufactured  in 
Havana — it's  the  leaf  that  counts. 

Villa-Vana  Cigars  are  made  by  expert  British 
labour  from  the  very  finest  Havana  leaf  grown, 
and  the  difference  between  duty  on  raw  leaf 
and  that  on  cigars  enables  us  to  offer  them  to 
you  on  highly  advantageous  terms. 

X)illaAJana 

"Portuna"  size  (illustrated)  42/- per  100 
"Sublime"  size  (larger)  •     -   55/-  per  100 

These    exquisite  cigars    are   supplied   in    mini- 
mum  quantities  of    50,   with    a    maximum    to . 
each    buyer    of  250,    direct    from    the    factors 
by  post. 

Send  cheque  or  banker's'  reference  with  first 
order  to 

ALFRED  PKEEDY  &  SONS.  Ltd.,  Dudley. 


"SOFT  AS 
A  SLIPPER" 


THE     "FORTMASOiS"    MARCHING    BOOT 

iireryilrong,  and  jib.  lighter  ihiD  any  limilarboot.  Special  wear-resiiting  lolet. 
Wsra  bjr  thoutandi  of  Officers  at  the  Front,  60/-.    Sizet  lOJ  upwardi,  66/- 

FORTNUM  &  MASON,  ltd., 
182    Piccadilly,     London,     W.l. 

DEPOT  FOR  ■■  DBXTER  "  TRENCH  GOATS. 


'  Robinson  &  Clivers ' 


HANDKERCHIEFS 
for    GIFTS 


No.     213.      Ladies*     Linen 

Handkerchiefs,    \\q,     hem. 

Size  (about)  la  in.    /^/tt 

Per  dozen     ^/  '  ' 


Handkerchiefs  .ire 
always  useful  and 
always  acceptable. 
We  have  a  larije  and 
varied  stock  to  select 
from.  U  unable  to 
call  write  for  our 
illustrated  Handker- 
chief List. 

X0.213.  Ladies'Linen 
Handkerchiefs,  J-in. 
hem.      Size    (about) 

Per    dozen     •  'JjO 


ROBINSON   &  CLEAVER    LTD 

The  Until  HaU      -      Refenl  Street      ■     W.\     ^ 


THE  1918  BURBERRY 

A  New  Weatherproof 


which  combines  to  perfection 
the  most  distinctive  qualities  of 
a  Burberry  Safeguard — double 
protection  over  vital  areas,  re- 
sistance to  wet  and  cold,  light- 
weight, self-ventilation  and 
durability. 

The  1918  Buiberry  is  made  in 
proofed  materials,  which  need 
no  rubber,  oiled-silk  or  other 
non-ventilating  agent  to  aid 
their  efficiency. 

Whilst  allowing  free  circulation 
of  air  through  the  texture,  it 
ensures  reliable  security  against 
the  worst  weather. 

Collar  can  be  worn  open,  closed 
to  the   throat,  or  turned  up. 

Complete  Mufti  or  Military 
Kits  in  2  to  4  days  or 
ready  for  Immediate   Use. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 
sent   on 
request. 


BURBERRYS'  CLEANING  WORKS 
Tt^tats  and  Suits  cUaned  by  Burharry 
processts.  IVtalktrprtof  garments  r*- 
prtofed.    Prices  on  apfiUcation, 


The  1918  Burberry. 


BURBERRYS    Haymarket   LONDON  W^ 

8   &   10  Boul.  MalMherbes  PARIS  ;    Basingstoke  and  Provincial  AgenU 


KIT    BAGS 

WONDERFULLY  roomy  and  convenient,    almost    everlasting  in 

wear,    strong    and  0'^mSS^       secure,  no    frame    10    break, 

nothing     to     give     way.  Q^^^^^      This     bag     is     a     MAN'S 
bag — a  bag  to  depend  on. 


icncu  icainer 

SO/- 


Harrods   own  make.     In  brown  waterproof  mail  canvas,  stiffened  leather 

base,  6    in.    leather    rounci    sides,    opening    wide.     Strongly 

hand-sewn,    fitted   with   lever   padlock.     Sizes — 18   in.  long. 

18  in.  deep,  lOi  in.  wide 

20  in.  long,  19  in.  deep,  11   in.  wide  ■  >  •>  *>  ..  90/- 

24  in.  long,  23  in.  deep.  12  in.  wide  •  •  .-  ••  ..  ..  107/6 

Also    supplied    in     finest    quality     cowhide    throughout- 
18  in.,  £5    17    6        20in..  £6    7    6         24  in..  £6    17    6 


HARRODS  LTD 


fi'oodynan  Burbi.igt 
Managing    Director 


LONDON  SWl 


LAND  &?   WATER 


November  28,  1918 


Making  Good  :  By  Hartley  Withers 


THE  longer  one  looks  at  the  problems  of  alter-war 
linance,    the   more   evident    it    becomes   that    no 
insjenious  devices  or  new-fangled  monetary-  leger- 
demain   nre    going    to    be  of    any    use    towards 
solving  them,  and  that  we  have  got  to  fall  back 
on  the  good  old  copv-book  virtues  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
late  Dr.   Smiles.     It  i»  very  tiresome.     It   would  be  much 
pleasanter    just    to    wave    "a  wand  and  set  the  printers  to 
work  and  make  ever\body  rich  and  happy  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  claims  to"  wealth.     But  it   does  not   work. 
You  can  onlv  make  people  rich  and  happy,  on  the  material 
side,  by  multiphing  the  good  things  that  arc  wealth  instead 
of  tiie  paper  that  transfers  claims  to  them.     Moreover,  two 
and  two  still  make  four,  and  a  man  or  a  nation  who  has  a 
debt  to  pay  can  only  do  so  by  working  hard  and  consuming 
little.     AH  these  platitudes  are  here  set  down  because  they 
are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  enthusiasms  of  a  time  when 
a  number  of  adroit  politicians  are  drawing  pretty  pictures 
for  the  edification  of  an  electorate  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  heartily  despised  education,  especially  on  the  economic 
side  of  things.     In  view  of  mucli  of  the  wisdom  that  is  written 
and  talked  in  these  times,  about  paying  off  debt  with  cur- 
rency based  on  international  bonds,  setting  up  special  institu- 
tions for  lending  money  to  every  one  who  liolds  War  Loan 
or  War  Bonds— thereby  practically  making  these  securities 
into  currency— or  simply  divorcing  our  currency  altogether 
from  all   connection  with  gold,   and  printing  it   as  fast   as 
spend-thrift    Governments   desire,    one    sometimes    wonders 
what  sort  of  a  monetary  world  our  reconstructing  enthu- 
siasts are  going  to  create.     On  the  industrial  side  of  affairs, 
the  omens  are  not  too  encouraging  if  we  judge  it  merely  by 
the  nostrums  proposed  by  politicians.     One-  side  seems  to 
be  proposing  to  develop  trade  at  a  time  of  much  doubt  and 
difficulty  bv  putting  up  barriers  and  restrictions  ;    while  the 
other  demands  that  everybody  should  be  made  comfortable 
all  round  at  the  expense  of  an  apparently  bottomless  fund 
which  is  to  be  provided  by  the  taxpayer.     The  awkward 
necessity  for  getting  to  work  and  working  as  hard  as  possible 
and  with    hearty  goodwill  altogether  seems  to  be  forgotten. 
And  yet  it  is  only  by  means  of  hard  work  that  the  necessary 
stream  of  good  things  to  meet  all  these  needs  can  be  started 
and  kept  running.     It  is  clear  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  all  the 
workers  who  have,  by  their  industrial  effort,  made  victory- 
possible,  that  they  should  be  turned  adrift  when  war  work 
is  over,  and  left  to  find  work  as  best  they  can  under  peace 
conditions.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  danger  that  if 
they  are  organised  and  regimented  and  shepherded  beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  process  of  getting  back  to  a  genuine 
industrial  basis,  on  which  their  own  prosperity  ultimately 
depends,  may  be  seriously  retarded.     Another  danger,  that 
might  become  very  real  if  the  extremists  on  the  Labour  side 
took  charge,   lurks  in   the  prejudice  against  the  man  who 
makes  money  too  fast.     It  is  a  very  natural  one  when  we 
consider  how  unevenly  the  prizes  of  industrial  success  are 
distributed.     But  any  "attempt  to  give  it  practical  expression 
and    to    establish    what    is   called   a    "national    maximum" 
— by  which  any  surplus  above  a  certain  income  would  be 
forfeited  to  the  State — would  have  a  most  deadening  effect 
on  enterprise  just  when  enterprise  needs  all  the  encourage- 
ment that  it  can  get.     After  all,  people  can  only  earn  big 
profits  in   these  days  by  providing  some  article  for  which 
there  is  a  great  demand.     If  only  one  had-  enough  confidence 
in  the  public's  use  of  its  spending  power  to  feel  sure  that 
demand  is  only  centred  on  things  that  are  worth  having, 
one   could  proceed  to  the  happy  conclusion  that  big  profits 
are  only  possible  to  those  who  provide  a  public  benefit  and 
produce  it  cheaply.     If  this  cheerful  conclusion  is  not  yet 
possible,    that   is   because  the  last   thing   about   which   the 
average   citizen   of   both   sexes   exercises   much   thought    or 
intelligence  is  the  spending  of  money.     But   even  as  it  is, 
big  gains  are  only  to  be  got  by  providing  the  public  with 
something  that  it  thinks  it  wants  and  by  organising  produc- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  the  want  is  met  on  terms  most  favour- 
able to  the  consumer  and  to  the  producer,  and  to  all  who 
work  for  both  of  them.     The  principle  of  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  was  an  excellent  one  in  war  time,  when  all  the  condi- 
tions were   artificial   and  the  free  play  of  competition   no 
longer  existed  ;    but,  even  so,  it  had  bad  effects  in  checking 
effort   and   encouraging   extravagance.     Under  peace  condi- 
tions- to  which  we  have  to  get  back  as  ([uickly  as  we  can — 
we  want  to  encourage  every  one  to  make  as  much  as  they 
can  and  to  spend  it  wisely,   not  on   stupid   vulgarity   and 
ostentation,  but  on  the  expansion  and  equipment  of  industry 


so  that  they  may  leave  the  world  better  off  in  plant,  machin- 
ery, and  organisation  than  they  found  it.  That  the  big 
earner  should  be  more  highly  taxed  than  the  small  is  e\-i- 
dently  fair  and  right  on  the  principle  of  putting  the  taxation 
on  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer  to  hear  it. 
But  to  expect  industrial  enterprise  to  be  keen  and  active 
when  it  is  told  that  anyone  who  earns  more  than  a  certain 
sum  per  annum  will  hand  over  the  whole  ^surplus  to  the 
State  is  about  as  sensible  as  to  expect  to  create  a  race  of 
good  runners  by  enacting  that  all  who  go  beyond  a  certain 
pace  shall  have  a  leg  cut  off.  We  have  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  human  nature  as  it  is.  At  present  most  of 
us  work  best  if  we  see  before  us  the  chance  of  a  big  monetary 
gain,  generally,  perhaps,  not  because  we  hanker  after  money 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  a  big  bank  balance  is  the  rough 
test  of  success  in  practical  work.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
human  nature  may  be  developed  in  such  a  way  that  mcst 
people  will  be  ready  and  glad  to  work  for  the  public  good. 
But  until  that  day  comes,  or  some  other  way  has  been  found 
of  organising  industry,  a  great  mistake  will  be  made  if  the 
big  earner  and  successful  organiser  is  to  be  penalised  for  his 
prowess. 

Prices  :   Rise  or  Fall 

A  correspondent  has  set  an  uncomfortable  trap  for  me  l)y 
wanting  to  know  what  is  to  be  the  future  course  of  prices. 
To  answer  the  question  with  any  certainty,  one  would  have 
to  be  able  to  forecast  the  economic  history  of  the  human 
race  for  the  next  year  or  two.     But  it  is  a  very  important 
problem  to  most  people  who  are  engaged  in  any   kind  of 
business.     Wholesale   houses,    as   this   correspondent   points 
out ,  at  present  hold  stocks  which  in  value  would  be  probably 
three  times  what   the  same  bulk   would   have   represented 
before  the  war.     "In  many  cases,"  he  adds,  "the  bulk  itself 
is  larger."     This  is  very  good  news  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  country  as  a  whole,  since,  it  shows  that  we  have  plent}' 
of  goods  on  hand  ready  to  be  exported  in  exchange  for  the 
raw    material    that    we    shall    have    to    buy    abroad.      As 
to  scarcity  of  raw  material,  it  is  certainly  likely  that  in  various 
articles  of  consumption — notably  food  and  clothes — it  may 
be   some   time   before   depletion   can    be   made  good.     The 
fertility  of  the  earth  has  been  reduced  in  many  countries 
during  the  war  by  lack  of  nourishment  for  the  soil,  and  the 
big  meals  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fighting  men 
and  munition  workers  have  caused  inroads  on  the  world's 
flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle.      Wool,  hides,  and  leather  seem 
likely  to  be  scarce  ;    on  the  other  hand,  experts  tell  us  that 
the  rest  which  the  fishing  fields  huve  had  during  the  war 
has  produced  a  great  harvest  of  fish  read\'  to  be  caught  as 
soon  as  the  mines  can  be  swept  up,  and  the  wrecks  removed, 
and  the  trawlers  can  get  to  work   again.     But   the  whole 
problem  is  complicated  by  the  uncertain  question  of  the  pace 
at  which  ships  can  be  set  free  for  carrying  goods.     Scarcity 
has  been   one   cause  of  the  rise  in  prices,  lack  of  transport 
facilities  another,  and  yet  another  is  the  financial  question 
of  the  great  addition  to  currency  and  the  consequent  depre- 
ciation  of  the   buying   power  of  money.     Scarcity   can   be 
cured  slowly  in  some  cases,  more  quickly  in  others  ;  transport 
will  be  needed  for  taking  home  the  armies,  but  should  surely 
be  more  plentiful  almost  at  once.     Currency  inflation  is  not 
likely  to  be  diminished.     Something  may  be  done  in  that 
direction  if,  for  example,  our  Government  is  able  to  dispose 
quickly  of  some  of  its  saleable  a.ssets  in  the  shape  of  ships, 
food,  etc.,  and  uses  the  money  to  redeem  floating  debt  held 
by  bankers,  who  have  manufactured  credit  for  Government 
against    it.     On    the  other    hand,    however,    the   legitimate 
demands  of  enterprise  for  credit  may  cause  a   net    addition 
to  the  total   volume  of  buying  power.     Then  there  is  the 
further  question  as  to  how  far  the  w-orld-wide  demand  for 
goods  will  be  effective — that  is,   how  many  of  the  people 
who  want  things  will  be  able  to  pay  for  them.     In  the  neutral 
countries  these  are  probably  plent\-  of  buyers  with  ready 
money  available.     We  know  that  there  are  large  balances 
held  in  London  on  neutral  account  which  will  be  used  in 
purchases  of  our  pj'oducts  and  of  goods  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try.    Other  nations,   especially  poorer  warring  Powers,  will 
have  to  be  given  financial  help  before  their  demand  can  be 
made  effective.     So  that  if  credit  and  capital  are  available, 
the  world-wide  demand  may  help  to  maintain   prices  and 
prevent   a  rapid  collapse   which,   however   pleasant    to  the 
consumer,  might  have  bad  effects    on    trade  and  the    confi- 
dence of  traders. 
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CREPE  DE  CHINE 
REST  FROCKS 

ADAPTED  from  the 
newest  Paris  models, 
'  and  made  in  our  own 
workrooms  from  ricii  quality 
materials. 


Rest  Frock,  as  sketch,  in 
good  crepe  de  chine, 
with  new  loose  front  and 
back,  edged  with  fringe 
and  pleated  skirt,  fin- 
ished with  sash  tied  at 
the  side.  In  black  and 
a  large  range  of  colours. 

Special  Price 


9816 


STOCKINGS. 

All-wool  blacic  balbriegan  cash- 
mere Stockings,  full  fashioned. 
Exceptional  value.         i 

4f6  per  pa". 
6  oairs  for  2ff/- 


4  Marshall  i 

3SNELGRQVE 


VtRE-STREKT  ANDOXFOHD-STREET 

LONDON  W  ^^ 


l^'OTE. TA»>  Establishment  will  be  closed  on 

Saturdays  until  further  notice. 


'BLOUSE  f 

-> 

An  exact  copy  of  an  ex  (|4  * 
elusive  Paris  model  with  %,•' 
the  new  Goatee  effect  to 
be  worn  over  the  skirt. 
Made  bv  our  own  workers 
in  good  quality  chiffon 
velveteen  with  deep  roll 
collar  faced  ivory  satin, 
and  finished  with  large 
rosette  and  fancy  button, 
rich  black  silk  fringe, 
and  rows  of  stitching. 
In  black,  green,  mole, 
wine,  navy  and  dark  saxe. 

Price 


Ladiei'  Cbamoia  Leather  Glovei 

niicpii-  5'wn  black.  2  pearl  but- 
ton^. In  white  and  natviral.  Gtiar- 
.inti-ed  to  w<-.ar  ttnd  wa-^h  w'ell.^ 
ItTm'  9/11    P'T  pair. 


NOTE. — This  Establishment  will  be 
cIoKd  oa  Saturdays  until  further 
notice. 


Debenham 
&Fpeebody. 

Fnnoua  {or  ovw  ■  Century 
fiirTMttUor  QuaJit>C>r'\UM. 


VICTOR^' 


And  now  for  Reconstruction  ! 

But  first  Reconstruct 
Your  Nervous  System 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  scientists  —  formerly  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  Oxford 
University  —  was  advised  by  his 
physician  to  take  Sanatogen  after  an 
attack  of  Influenza. 

He  did  so,  and  afterwards  wrote  as  follows  in 
the  Lancet :  "  It  is  evident  that  Sanatogen  acts 
as  a  strong  stimulus  so  far  as  the  recuperative 
powers  of  the  blood  are  concerned,  and  that  a 
building- up  process  goes  on  in  the  nerves. 

His  further  observations  are  thus  summarised 
in  a  resume  of  the  Lancet  articles  :  "Microscopic 
examination  demoiistrates  the  increased  vitality  in 
the  nervous  system — especially  in  the  cells  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord— after  feeding  withSanatogen." 

Begin  at  once  to  reconstruct  your  health  by  the 
prolonged  use  of  Sanatogen.  Buy  a  tin  at  your 
chemist's  to-day  (from  2/3  to  10/9),  but  be  sure 
you  get  real  Sanatogen,  vfhich  alone  can  produce 
these  definite  and  assured  results — results  which 
will  amply  repay  you  for  the  twopence  -  halfpenny 
per  dose  that  Sanatogen  costs  you. 

(SANATOGEN 

GENATOSAN,  LTD.  (  British  Purchasers  of  the  S«nato«en  Co.) 

12  Chenies  Street.  London.  W.C.  1. 

(  Cbsirman  :  The  Viscountess  Khondda  ) 

Note .  Sanatogen  will  later  on  be  renamed 

Cenatosan  —  gtnuine    Sanatogen  —  to 

4JBJ3l^V_      distinguiih  it  from  inferior  iubslitutes. 
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THE 


SUPER 

TRENCH  BOOT 

fopOfficeps 


M 


ZJ^e  fkmous 


/Moscow 

\^  TRENCH  COAT 

Has  withstood  the  severest  tests 
and  has  proved  its  claim  as  the  most 
perfect  rain-resisting  coat  obtamable. 

Infantry  Pattern     -     -      £4   10  0 

Wilh  Detachable  Ffeece  Lining      6  guineas 

Cavalry  Pattern      -     -     £5      0  0 

Wilh  Detachable  Fleece  Lin  ng     6i  guineas 
Fur  Collars      -  -  -  from     £15      0 

Will  be  sent  on  approval  on  receipt  oj  remittance  and 
stating  height  and  chest  measurement  over  vest. 


^i 


FROM    KHAKI 
TO    MUFTI 

Officers  and  men  returning  to  civil  life 
will  be  best  served  by  getting  their  mufti 
outfits  from  us.  We  have  the  largest, 
most  Varied,  and  uneQualled 
stock  of  mufti  in  London, 
made    of    the    finest    pre-war     materials. 


MOSS  BROS*'" 


Ltd. 
;  20  &  21  KINGST.JCOVENT  ^  p  «  ifAlis 

' ■ ^GARDEN  "'^'^    *''^"- 


Phone : 

3750 

Gtrrard.  &  25,  31  &  32   BEDFORD  ST. 


RAND. 
LONDON." 


A  REALLY  SPLENDID  WRISTLET 
FOR  A  WATCH 


IBI 
T-HAT  A  LEATHER  STRAP  for 
1  fastening  a.  watch  to  the  wrist  gets 
nasty,  hard,  and  uncomfortaljlc, 
YOU  KNOW.  That  this  new  wrist- 
let is  the  exact  opposite  WE  KNOW, 
not  only  from  our  own  happy  ex- 
perience, but  also  from  what  many 
hundreds  of  wearers  write  us. 

WE  CAN  TELL  YOU  that  every 
point,  including  comfort,  durability, 
and  strength,  has  been  searcli- 
ingly  considered  ;  that  the  con- 
struction is  sound  and  scientili- 
cally  carried  o\it. 

OTHERS  SAY  "  an  excellent 
idea";  "  the  neatest  thing  I've 
seen  "  ;  "I  scarcely  feel  the 
watch  on  my  wrist";  "just 
the  thing" — to  mention  ab- 
stracts from  only  a  few  letters 
received. 

YOU  WANT  TO  SEE  IT  to 

admire  it,  to  try  the  wristlet  to 
appreciate  its  many  qualities. 

YOU  CAN  EASILY  do  so  without  in- 
curring the  slightest  obligation .  Sim  - 
ply  mention  the  width  of  your  watch 
from  A  to  B  (see  illustration) ,  send  a 
strip  of  paper  the  total  circumference 
of  your  wrist,  enclosing  also  your  re- 
mittance for  the  price,  and  by  return 
of  post  will  come  this  band,  the  exact 
fit  for  you.; 

IT  IS  ONLY  TO  TRY.     If  for  any  reason  you  feel  dissatisfied 

th-'re  is  no  need  to  tell  us  why.     Send  back  the  wristlet,  and  a 

refundment  in  full  will  at  once  be  made. 

BURNISHED    SILVER  OXIDISED   SILVER  9-ct     GOLD 

21/-  23/6  £5  10s. 

Posrase  fid.  extra. 

I!llllllllllllll1l111llll1lllllllll1ll11l1llllll1l1llll1lllli  i'i"l!i|i|| li|lll!iii!i|l|i'|Ni'i|||ii||||i|{||||iii|||||ii||>||||||iiii||i;yiiii||iii 

BROOK  &-  SON  .rnrs:-: 


87  George  Street  West- 


EDINBURGH 


\ 


•/ 


■/ 


The  "Bianco**  Tradition 

—For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  old  British  Army 
'Blanco'd'  itself  clean  &  smart. 
This  tradition,  like  the  other  worthy  ones, 
holds  true  in  the  New   Armies  of  to-day 
and  it  holds  because  "Blanco"  is  still  the 
most  efficient  article  for  its  purpose. 

In  these  Khaki-days 

BLANCO 

is  made  in  3  kinds  : 

'  WEB-BLANCO"~^  ^P^'^^  preparation 
for  cleaning  all  weh- 
equipment. 

"KHAKI-BJ.ANCO"-for  cleaning  Uh.Ui. 

coloured  Sp.its   Sun-helmets,  Buckskin  bcU-, 

•  etc-     M  \y  also  be  used  for  web-ec]ui]^inenl. 

BLANCO    (the  original  kind) 
— lor  clcaniiit;  all  Whito  equipment. 

WAR  OFFICE  APPROVAL. 

Sole  Manaficturera : 
JOSEPH    PICKERING    <fe    S0N3. 
BartoQ  Road, 
SHEFFiELO. 
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lives  are  invariably  shortened  by  our  ignorance.' 


-Herbert  Spencer. 


INDOOR    WORKERS 

When  lack  of  exercise,  excessive  brain-work,  or  nerve  strain  make  you 
feel  languid — tired — depressed — a  little 


-"Fruit  Salt 


f> 


MARK 


in  a  glass  of  cold   water  will   clear  your  head   and   tone  your  nerves. 

This   world-famous  natural   aperient  gently  stimulates 
the    liver,    the    body's    filter.       With    this    important        / 
organ  working  properly  the   blood   becomes  pure,  and 
the    nerves   normal.      Sound   refreshing    sleep,   a  clear 
brain,  and  good  digestion  are  sure  to  follow. 


Remember  that  "  FRUIT  SALT "  has  for  upwards  ol  forty  years  been  known 

by  the  Trade  and  the  Public  to  mean  the  Saline  preparation  of  J.  C.  ENO, 

and  no  other.     BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR  "FRUIT  SALT"  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT. 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.  C.  ENO,  LIMITED, 

"FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS,  POMEROY  STREET,  LONDON,  S.E. 

SOLI>   THROUGHOUT  THE    WORLD, 


' 


is  the  new 
non-abrasive 
hand  cleanser. 
Antiseptic, 
deodorant  and 
hygienic. 


Never  mind  the  Dirt  TWINKO  will  remove  it. 


pLEANING  the  hands  after  doing 
the  grate  is  an  exasperating  job, 
as  every  housewife  knows.  Don't 
make  your  hands  red  and  rough 
by  trying  to  scrub  the  blacklead  off. 
Use  a  little  Twinko.  It  cleans  hands 
in  a  twinkle. 


r^IP  the  hands  into  cold  or  warm 
*^  water,  sprinkle  a  little  Twinko 
on  them  and  rub  thoroughly  for  a 
minute  or  two,  allowing  Twinko  time 
to  act,  then  rinse.  Twinko  will 
remove  every  trace  of  dirt,  prevent 
it  from  getting  ingrained,  and  leave 
the  hands  clean  and  white. 


^sa.9^n6.s 


rfO~{f 


IT  Of  iti^'t  ** 


S^'WMOjlTuUlMCK-i 


For  motor  drivert,  cyclists,  munition  workers,  housekeepers,  farm  or  garden  workers. 
Will  not  irritate  the  most  delicate  skin. 
SOLD    BY  ALL   LEADING    CHEMISTS,    GROCERS,    STORES,    ETC. 

IN     DREDGER     TINS,     7p- 

CJea/2  Hands  in  a  ^in^/e. 

VINOLIA  COMPANY  LIMITED.  LONDON-PARIS. 
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If  all . .  who . .  perished." 


"  If  all  the  Allies  who  have  perished  were  marshalled  at 
the  entrance  of  this  Church  in  ranks  of  four,  and  were 
steadily  to  march  past  day  and  night,  it  would  be  a  fortniiziit, 
or  perhaps  three  weeks  before  the  last  man  of  that  vast  host 
passed  by." 

—THE    REV.    FATHER    DALRYMPLH 

at  ALDRINGTON   on   NOV.  22nd,  1918. 

And  if  all  the  British  Soldiers  who  have  been  incapacitated 
in  this  war  were  to  pass  by  your  house  in  a  similar  pro- 
cesWon,  how  long  would  it  be  before  the  last  man  of  that 
great  company  came  into  sight  ? 

Tlie  British  County  Homestead  Association  is  caring  for 
disabled  ex-Service  men,  arranging  (1)  for  such  training  as 
will  enable  thorn  to  become  independent  wago-oarners ; 
(2)  endeavouring  to  provide  homesteads  on  which  they  can 
spend  the  ro»t  of  life  in  comfort,  self-support,  and  self- 
respect. 

£600    WILL    BB    SUFFICIENT 

to   purchase    a   cottage    and    small    holding    for    one  man. 
Here  is  one  sj>ocial  case  waiting,  a  man  who 
H  (a)  FOUGHT    in    the   .SOUDAN    twenty    years    ago,    at 

3  Omdurman  and  Khartoum. 

(b)  FOUGHT  in  the  SOUTH   AFRICAN  WAR. 

(c)  FOUf.HT  in  this  GREAT  KUKOPEAN    WAR. 
a                     (d)  Has  WON  the  MONS  STAR. 

M  (e)  Has.  SUFFERED  from  a  serious  attack  of  ENTERIC 

a  FEVER. 

™  This  man,  only  41  years  of  age,  has  been  sent  to  us  by 

d|  the  Local  War  Pensions  Committee.    All  his  best  years  have 

[  j  been  given  to  the  service  of  his  country.    He  is  our  creditor. 
Please  help  in  repaying  the  vast  debt  owing.     The  cottage 

[  j  and  land  can  be  purchased  at  once  if  the  money  is  forth- 

1  j  coming.     Will    you    help  V     Other  cases    equally  deserving 

i  ■  are  on  our  books.     Contributions  (crossed  *'  Lloyds  Bank  ") 

j  I  should  be  sent  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer, 

BRITISH     COUNTY     HOMESTEAD    ASSOCIATION. 

THE    PEOPLES    HOMESTEADa 

(Beditered  under  the  War  Charities  Aot,  19ia) 

Presidents : 

Th6Hon.Mrs.  OUPHANT  MURRAY  (Founder  A  Co-Hon.  Organiser). 

TbeUon.  Lady  FELIX)WES. 

DAVID  FELL,  Esq.  (e.i-M.P.,  N.S.  Wales.  Co-Ilon.  Organiser). 
Vice-Presidpnts  IncUidp : 
ADMIRAL,  VISCOUNT  .lEI-LICOE. 
FIELU-.M,\R.SHAL  VISCOUNT  FRENCH. 

Hon.  Sec.    Captain  E.  G.  CRIPP8, 
OfBc«:     J    CARLTOV    CHAMHERS.     4    REGB.VT    STREET. 
LONDON.    aW.l. 
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KEEP  WITHIN  YOUR  COAL  RATION 

BY    USING    THE 

HUE' Barless  Fire 


It  saves  33^^%  to  50%  of  coal,  according 
to  type  of  stove  used. 

It  gives  a  more  cheerful  fire  and  greater  heat 
in  the  room. 

It  is  self-fixing. 

It  it  not  a  makeshift  appliance,  'but  sub- 
stantial, beautifully  finished  and  specially 
constructed  to  fit  YOUR  stove. 

It  has  been  installed  in  thousands  of  private 
houses,  large  and  small,  and  adopted  by  the 
leading  Railways,  Hotels,  Institutions  and 
Hospitals. 

Price  from  12/6 


PA1T  PDPV  A  beautifully  illustrated  booklet,  giving  full  particulars 
rVJl  rnijrj  „(  (he  "HUE"  fire,  showing  how  it  is  fixed,  cost, 
^^^^^~^^"^^""'    and  many  other  important  points.  Send  a  post  card  now  to 

YOUNG  &  MARTEN,  Ltd, 

{Dtpt.  L.W.)  Stratford,  LONDON,   E.IS. 

To  proUei  tht  public  the  word   "HUE"  is  cast  on  every  genuine  stove. 


« 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

LAND  &  WATER." 


TWELVB    MONTHS    (52    ISSUES) 
CANADA . . 


■   a  u  » 

ELSEWHERE  ABROAD 


£2    14   0 


£2    18    6 


"LAND    &    WAT'BR."    OI4    Serieants'   Inn.  5  Chancery   Lane,   WC2 

Telephone  :   Holbom  aSst,  Telegraphic  Address  ;    "  Agendonim,  Fleet.  London." 


The 

VICTORY     NUMBER 


0/ 


"  LAND 


WATER 


59 


will      be     published     on 

DECEMBER   19th 

It  Is  important  that  orders  should   be  placed  with  newsagents 

in   advance  for  this  number. 
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CLOTHES 

OF  HIGH   REPUTE     ■ 

To  those  who  order  military  or  civilian  clothes 
from  us  we  assure  fine,  wear-resisting  materials, 
skilful  cutting,  honest  tailor-wc^k,  and  more — 
the  certain  advantage   of  ripe   experience. 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable  us  to  meet  immediate  requirements,  we 
keep  on  hand  a  number  of  pairs  of  breeches,  or  we  can  cut  and  try  a 
pair  on  the  lame  day,  and  complete  the  next  day,  if  urgently  wanted. 

LEA  THER  PUTTEES. 

These  most  comfortable,  good- 
looking  puttees  are  made  en- 
tirely of  fine  supple  tan  leather, 
and  fasten  simply  with  one 
buckle  at  bottom.  They  are 
extremely  durable,  even  if  sub- 
jected to  the  friction  of  riding,  as 
the  edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

The  puttees  are  quickly  put  on  or  taken 
off,  readily  mould  to  the  shape  of  the  \ef, 
are  as  easily  cleaned  as  a  leather  belt,  and 
saddle  soap  soon  makes  them  practically 
waterproof. 

The  priee  per  pair  is  22/6,  post  free 
inland,  or  postage  abroad  !/•  extra,  or 
sent  on  approval  on  receipt  of  business 
(not  banker's)  reference  and  home 
address.      Please  give  size  of  calf. 


GRANT  AND  COCKBURN 
25  PICCADILLY,  W.l.  " 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


lESTD.  1821 1 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  of 

Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  CutlS 
and  Rifles. 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  the  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  material,  regret  they  are  unajble  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 


Head  0£cet  and   Showroonu : 


WEAMAN    STREET 


BIRMINGHAM. 


London    Depot  : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


«* 


(Patent 
No. 
12699 

-1909) 


>> 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 


JForn  $xi9ntiv0h  by  Offictrs  of  Hi% 
Majssty's    and   th$    Atlitd    Forc§s. 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


Httng  P9iitiv«h  Nan-frayabU 
LUPTON'S  '^'""'J''  ^°°^  Neat  and  Smart.  They  are  most  moderate 
{r»l  tT"TT  r"  C  '"  '*""^*'  '""^  """'  *"  obtained  from  all  High-claiS  Military 
f^U  1    1  ll,  t.  ^      Tailor*  and  Hosiers. 

//  ordered,  Putleei  made  tfiedatly  to  wind  on  the  recertt  leay,  and  to   fasten    the   tape 
round  the  ankle  for  riding. 

ASK  FOR  I.UPTON'S  PUTTEES. 

ManJac-   ASTRACHANS   Ltd.,   Albert   Mill,    Allan  St.,    BRADFORD. 
lured    by  London  Atni:  A.  STRICKLAND.  31  Bow  Lan:  E.C. 

=  WHOLESALE  ONLY.  t= 


■-The  Original  Cording's,  Estd.  183H 


The 


'"Paladin"  Oilskin 


(JtEGD.) 


for  military  and  general  Wear, 

All  the  year  t;ound  our  shapely 
"Paladin"  coat  will  stand 
rough  wear  and  tear  and  throw 
off  any  rain  which  comes  along. 

The  material,  in  colour  a  go»d-looking 
dark  khaki,  goes  through  a  special 
"  curing  "  process  wliich  makes  it  non- 
adhesive  and  very  supple. 
The  coat  is  cut  with  neat  tan  cloth 
collar,  full  skirt,  leg-loops  and  fan- 
piece  within  deep  button-to  slit  at 
back  for  riding,  and  has  a  broad  fiy- 
front,  through  which  no  rain,  however 
violent,  can  drive.  Adjustable  inner 
cuffs  likewise  prevent  any  water 
entering  the  sleeves. 
Itetween  the  lining  of  pnrous  oilskin 
and  the  outer  materia!  the  air  Ireely 
circulates,  so  that  there  is  always 
•  abundant  ventilation.  The  coat  is  not 
bulky,  and  weighs  less  than  4  lbs. 
Mud  is  just  scrubbed  off,  and  the 
material  is  then  as  fresh  and  clean  as 
ever.  After  lengthy,  exacting  wear, 
the  "Ufe"  of  the  coat  can,  at  small 
cost,  be  effectively  renewed  by  re- 
dressing. 

Ppice  68/- 

Postagc  abroad  i/-  extra. 

When  ordering  a  "Paladin"  Coat  please  state 
height  and  chest  measure  and  send  remittance 
(which  will  be  returned  promptly  if  the 
garment  is  not  approved),  or  give  home 
address  and  business  tnot  banker's}  reference. 

At  request,  ILLUSTRATED    LIST   of    Water- 
proof Coats,  Boots,  Portable  Baths,  Air  Beds. 


J.  C.  CORDING  &  CP™ 


WATERPROOFERS 
^LID   TO  H.M.  THE  KING 

Onty  Addresses : 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.l,&  35  ST.  JAMES'S  ST.S.  W.l. 


B  S  A 

■RIFLES- 

Now  ihat  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  B.S.A.  Rifle  o( 
deadly  accuracy  and  proved  reliability  for  every  purpose. 

Write  for  B.S.A.  Rifle  hooks,  post  free. 
We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  our  plans. 

THE  BIRMINGHAIVI  SIVIALL  ARMS  COMPANY,  LTD 
BIRMINGHAM. 


■  ■  ■ 


■  W '■ 
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Kenneth  Durward 

ULSTER  HOUSE 

CONDUIT  STREET     LONDON    W.l 


The  Premier  House 

for 

Travelling,  Country 

and 

Golfing  Garments 


A   large  selection  of 

OVERCOATS 

in  all  sizes  and  colours  suitable 
for  all  purposes.  They  are 
ready  for  immediate  wear  or 
to  order. 


A  matchless  selection  of 

Cheviots,    Fleeces, 
Homespuns,  etc. 

in  unique  colours  and  designs 
to  select  from. 


The'D.B.  Aintree'  Conduit  Goat 

Absolutely  the  niost  distinguished  look- 
ing and  comfortable  Travelling  Coat 
extant.  My  new  Blanket  Cloth  and 
Fleeces  assure  luxurious  warrrth  and 
perfect  comfort  with  the  minimutu  of 
weight. 


Patterns  and  full 
particulars  on 
application. 


Cold. 

£10 


Sold. 

£12/12 


J.  W.  BENSON 

LTD. 

•Active  Scroice'  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Fally  Lnminons  Figures  ind  Haails. 

Warranted  Timekeepers 

In  Silver  Cases,  with  Screvf  Bezel  and 

Back.  £3  15s.      Gold.  £10. 

With   Hunter  or   Half-Hunter   Cover 

Silver.   £4   10s.       Gold,   £12   12s. 

Others  in  Silver  from  £3  3s. 

Military  Badge  Brooches. 

Jlny  Regimcnlal^aJgc  Vcrfcclty 
t  Modelled. 

Prices  on  Application. 
Sketches  sent  for  approval. 

OLD    BOND   ST.,   W.l 

and  62  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL.  E.C.4 


GOOCHS 

VOGUE  (LVALUE 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  from 
Goochs  are  essentially  ser- 
viceable, and  yet  so  pleasing  that 
the  "useful  aspect"  is  quite 
forgotten  in  the  delight  of  the 
recipient. 

Among  many  acceptable 
gifts  offered  in  lielpTul 
variety  at  Goochs'  usual 
range  of  economical  prices, 
arc  : — 

A  CHOICE  selection  of  Silk 

Neckties,     newest     designs. 

From  2/6  to  5/6 

SILK     HANDKERCHIEFS 

in      many      shades,      plain 

colours,  and   fancy   patterns. 

From  3/6  to  7/6 

SII.K  .MUFFLERS  in  stripes 
and  plain  colours. 

From   10/6  to  35/= 


COSY    WOOLLEN    CARDIGAN    JACKETS    (as^  illustration), 
warnfth  and  style  combined.     In  a  variety  of  colours. 

F'rom  27/6 

Inspect  while  the  selections  are  entire. 


VOCM 


BROMPTON    ROAD 


LONDON    • 


S.W.3. 


B.S.A.  MOTOR  BICYCLES 
With  the  Armies  at  the  Front 


'-Robinson  &  Cleavers- 

PURE  WOOL 

SHIRTS    &    PYJAMAS 

FOR  WINTER  WEAR 

Good  weight  for  winter  wear  in  a  plain  weave.     Shirts  with  wristbands 
or  double  cuffs,  neat  designs.   Pyjamas  in  smart  designs  and  colourings. 


c 


SHIRTS  18/6 


PYJAMAS  30/- 


Heavy  weight  twill  weave.    Shirts  with  double  cuffs,  and  smart  designs. 
Pyjamas  large  and  roomy  in  bolder  designs. 


SHIRTS  22/6 


PYJAMAS  35/6 


Heavy  weight  roattn  weave.     Shirts  with  wristbands  to  button  or  to 
link.     Pyjamas  in  smart  bold  designs. 


SHIRTS  25/- 


PYJAMAS  39/6 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER  •  Ltd 

156-168  Regent  Street  •  London  ■   W.i 


"WITH  THE  FLAG 
THROUGH  GERMAN 
EAST     AFRICA." 

Experiences  .  described 
by  motor  cyclist  des- 
patch riders  in  the  East 
African     Campaign. 

COPY    POST     FREE. 


German 
South  -  West     Africa. 

The  Military  authorities  selected  B.S.A. 
Motor  Bicycles  for  the  Campaisn  in 
German  South'We«t  Africa,  and  the  sound' 
ness  of  this  decision  is  confirmed  by  an 
officer  with  the  expedition.  *  Major  W. 
Whittall.  who  writes: — "Their  work  had  to 
be  done  over  country  that  I  should  have 
said  beforehand  was  utterly  impossible  for 
motor  cycles  at  any  time.  Sand  into  which 
the  sinsrle-lracker  sank  up  to  the  foot-rests, 
and  that  for  mile  after  mile.  Where  the 
sand  ceased  the  rocks  began.  Sometimes 
the  riders  got  a  chance  of  driving  along  a 
catlway  embankment  from  which  the  enemy 
had  torn  up  the  track  bodily.  The  railway 
was  generally  mined  at  frequent  intervals, 
but  they  infinitely  preferred  to  take  the 
chance  of  being  blown  up  to  the  terrible 
labour  of  getting  the  machine  afcng  the 
ordinary  tracks.  And  magnificently  they 
did  their  work,  men  and  machines  alike, 
with  never  a  grouse  and  never  a  failure* 
earning  golden    opinions   from   all." 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO..  Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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The  Election 

MARSHAL  FOCH  and  the  French  President 
have  visited  London  in  triumph  ;  President 
Wilson  is  coining ;  the  Allies  are  on  German 
soil ;  the  tale  of  surrendered  submarines  is 
mounting  up.  But  it  would  be  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  that  the  movement  of  the  great  world-story  is 
not  for  the  time  being  obscured  here  by  a  far  Less  important 
thing,  namely,  the  General  Election.  The  supreme  argu- 
ments against  an  election  in  war  time  always  were  that  it 
would  preoccupy  ministers  who  ought  to  be  doing  something 
else,  that  it  would  destroy  national  unity,  and  that  it  might 
crystallise  and  magnify  differences  of  opinion  about  the  war. 
The  great  crisis  has  passed  ;  the  war  is  (we  all  assume)  over  ; 
but  similar  arguments  apply,  though  less  forcibly.  Happily, 
our  peace  terms  are  too  precise  and  too  generally  agreed 
upon  for  a  really  serious  division  of  opinion  over  them  to 
have  been  revealed.  Nevertheless,  election  conditions  offer 
men  every  temptation  to  exaggerate  such  differences  of 
opinion  as  exist  ;  the  new  Government  will  not  even  be 
able  to  pretend  to  have  more  than  the  "larger  half"  of  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons  at  its  back  ;  and  the 
party  Government  of  a  confessedly  divided  England  cannot 
carry  the  weight  that  the  two  old  Coalitions  have  done. 
Finally,  when  "the  conduct  of  the  Peace" — as  vital  a  matter 
as  "the  conduct  of  the  war" — should  be  engaging  the  whole 
attention  of  ministers,  they  are  spending  their  time  running 
about  the  country  making  speeches,  examining  the  credentials 
of  candidates,  vilifying  their  opponents,  and  desperately 
endeavouring  to  make  sure  that  the  electorate  will  not,  in 
some  strange  aberration,  dislodge  them  from  the  position 
from  which  nobody  desired  to  evict  them  until  the  Peace 
Congress  had  concluded  its  deliberations  and  we  could, 
without  grave  risk,  return  again  to  our  domestic  feuds. 

Its  Result 

Ostensibly  the  Election  was  going  to  be  held  to  give  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  a  mandate  for  the  Peace  Congress.  Except 
that  the  country  is  impressing  on  him  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  Kaiser  and  of  getting  as  much  damages  out  of  the 
Germans  as  they  are  physically  able  to  pay  (matters  about 
which  the  opinion  of  our  people  need  never  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  in  doubt),  the  Election  is  throwing  no  light  at 
all  on  the  Peace  Terms,  which  arc  not  being,  in  detail,  dis- 
cussed. Most  of  them  are  taken  for  granted  ;  those  which 
are    still  in  debate  (such  as  the  precise  adjustment  of  the 


Italian  and  the  Jugo-Slav  claims)  are  too  difficult  and 
(to  the  ordinary  voter)  remote  to  be  elucidated  from  election 
platforms.  Mr.  George  had  as  good  a'  mandate  before  as  he 
will  have  now  ;  it  was  the  same  mandate  as  any  other  Prime 
Minister  would  have  taken  to  Versailles  ;  and  the  Election 
will  certainly  not  strengthen  his  position  there.  That  he 
will  probably  get  a  large  majority  of  supporters  in  the  House 
will  be  due  not  so  much  an  increase  of  his  popularity  which 
(largely  owing  to  the  general  dislike  of  this  premature  Election 
and  its  squalid  concomitants)  is,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
noticeably  on  the  wane.  It  will  be  due  to  the  general  English 
feeling  that  we  must  have  the  solidest  possible  Government 
at  a  time  like  this,  that  there  is  no  alternative  Government 
even  dimly  in  sight,  and  that  a  leap  away  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Coalition  would  be  the  leap  into  the  dark.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  electors  will  vote  for  the  Coalition  Government 
because  they  cannot  imagine  any  other  Government ;  the 
actions  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  will  be  determined 
by  their  conviction  that  the  CoaUtion  is  going  to  win, 
and  that  whoever  is  going  to  win  at  such  a  time  ought  to 
win  handsomely.  Meanwhile,  as  these  hnes  appear,  some 
thousands  of  candidates,  with  an  unprecedented  variety  of 
labels,  will  be  going  through  the  forms  of  nomination.  As  we 
scrutinise  the  lists  in  all  their  complexity  and  puzzhng 
novelty,  our  certitude  about  the  result  for  a  moment  fades, 
and  we  feel  that  so  singular  an  Election,  held  under  such 
novel  conditions,  with  split  votes  general,  and  no  pre- 
cautions taken  against  minority  victories,  with  a  hundred 
discontents  and  doubts  flowing  in  incomputable  strength 
through  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
may  produce  some  result  entirely  unexpected,  a  chaos  of 
representation  from  which  order  will  only  gradually  be 
evolved. 

Punishing  the  Kaiser 

It  is  now  virtually  certain  that  the  Allies  will  insist  upon 
obtaining  the  body  of  the  Kaiser  from  the  Dutch.  The 
legalists  are  disputing  as  to  ways  and  means.  It  surely  is 
clear  that  in  the  last  resort  we  could  compel  the  Germans 
themselves  to  demand  his  extradition  on  the  gravest  criminal 
charge ;  but  in  a  cace  like  this  few  people  are  going  to  worry 
about  the  precise  legal  processes,  or  fictions,  employed  ; 
what  is  certain  is  that,  if  there  is  a  world-wide  demand  for 
the  execution  of  justice  upon  him  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
escape  trial  by  taking  up  his  abode  on  neutral  soil.  The 
autocrats  were  always  enthusiastic  for  international  measures 
which  would  leave  the  small  penniless  Anarchist  no  safe 
place  on  which  to  lay  his  head  ;  and  what  is  sauce  for  Gomez 
or  Dubois  in  Soho  or  Barcelona  is  sauce  for  the  Imperial 
Anarchist  in  Amerongen.  The  sophisticated  classes  have 
debated  about  Wilhelm's  guilt ;  some  argue  that  he  was 
really  only  a  figure-head,  that  he  was  more  vain  than  blood- 
thirsty, and  that  we  cannot  judge  kings  by  the  standards  of 
ordinary  men.  But  the  Allied  democracies  have  never  had 
any  doubt  about  it.  The  common  Englishman  and  English- 
woman obstinately  persist  in  holding  a  man  morally  respon- 
sible for  his  actions.  Since  Wilhelm  insisted  on  his  autocratic' 
power  and  the  supreme  necessity  of  maintaining  his  dynasty 
and  preserving  his  dynasty's  spoils,  even  at  the  cost  of  millions 
of  lives,  they  are  content  to  take  him  at  his  word  ;  they  do 
not  think  it  is  any  paUiation  to  say  that  it  was  out  of  childish 
vanity  and  not  lust  for  slaughter  that  he  conspired  to  devas- 
tate Europe.  And  even  if  they  were  persuaded  that  he 
could  not  have  stopped  the  war,  they  would  not  agree  that 
that  justified  him  in  assenting  to  it  ;  for  a  man  cannot 
innocently  assist  an  intending  murderer  merely  because  he 
thinks  the  criminal  will  succeed  in  killing  his  victim.  The 
populace  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  America  will  insist 
on  having  the  Kaiser  tried  ;  and  tried  he  will  be.  Whether 
or  not  hanging  \('ould  be  the  most  salutary  pimishment  for 
him  is  a  moot  point ;  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
view  that  the  gilt  of  meretricious  romance  would  be  more 
thoroughly  taken  off  him  and  his  kind  if  he  were  given  a 
short  term  of  bag-sewing  or  oakum-picking  witlTthe  low- 
down  thieves  and  ruffians  in  an  ordinary  Enghsh  prison. 
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The  Freedom  of  the  Seas:     By  Arthur  Pollen 

No  phrase  has  given  rise  to  more  discussion,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  than 
"The  Freedom  of  the  Seas."  It  is,  clearly,  a  subject  of  vital  interest  to  Great 
Britain,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  deUberation  and 
settlement  at  the  Peace  Conference.  In  this- — the  first  of  two  articles — Mr. 
Pollen  analyses  the  divergence  between  the  American  and  the  British  point  of  view. 


TWO  days  before  these  pages  are  in  the  readers' 
liands,  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
on  the  high  seas,  the  chief  of  America's  peace 
delegates  to  Europe.  No  American  has  ever  left 
the  shores,  first  won  from  the  barbarian  and  the 
wilderness  by  British  settlers  three  centuries  ago,  on  any  so 
great  a  mission.  No  visitor  to  Europe  has  ever  been  assured 
of  so  great  a  welcome.  His  coming  is  the  crown  of  the  Great 
Alliance  which  has  secured  the  freedom  of  the  world  against 
the  most  powerful  and  the  best  calculated  attack  it  has  ever 
sustained.  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Serbia,  and  Montenegro,  have  sacrificed  wealth,  treasure,  and 
life  beyond  calculation  or  belief  to  win  this  victory.  And 
victory  could  not  have  come  as  it  did  and  how  it  did,  had  not 
the  United  States  joined  them  when  Russia,  worn  out  and 
shattered  imder  the  strain  of  war,  fell  away  from  the  cause. 
The  Allies  are  indebted  to  America  for  two  enormous 
services.  In  the  summer  of  1917  the  authoritative  character 
of  American  naval  advice  succeeded,  where  all  other  advice 
had  failed,  in  persuading  the  British  Admiralty  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  convoy.  It  was  this  that  saved  the  sea  com- 
munications of  the  Allies.  Exactly  a  year  later  the  newly 
raised  American  armies,  pouring  into  France  at  the  rate  of 
50,000  men  a  week,  were  a  determining  factor  in  converting 
the  repulse  of  Germany's  last  onslaught  into  the  overwhelming 
defeat  that  we  have  seen.  And  it  need  not  be  said  that 
but  for  the  sea  communications  saved  the  year  before,  the 
American  Army  could  not  have  taken  its  place  in  France. 
It  is  as  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  Allies'  sea  debt  to 
America,  because  the  President's  coming  is  supposed,  to 
portend  an  important  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which 
sea-power  should  be  used.  If  we  are  to  get  this  discussion 
into  its  right  relation,  we  must  start  with  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  share  sea-power  has  taken  in  this  last  four  years  of 
ferocious  fighting,  rapine,   enslavement,   and  martyrdom. 

Now,  looking  back  on  this  vista  of  bloody  sacrifice,  certain 
truths  stand  out  as  incontestable.  It  cannot,  for  instance, 
be  questioned  that,  but  for  the  absolutely  irrational  heroism 
of  Belgium,  the  German  invasion  of  France  would  have  been 
ante-dated  by  at  least  ten  days.  The  self-sacrifice  of^this, 
the  least  warlike  of  the  nations,  made  it  possible  for  France 
to  get  her  army  together,  for  the  first  small  English  force 
to  join  it.  The  struggle  that  lasted  from  August  20th  until 
September  14th  was  the  first  decisive  action  of  the  war. 
The  German  plan  was  ruined.  And  the  heroism  of  Belgium 
ruined  it.  Then  followed  six  weeks  of  an  attempt  to  retrieve 
what  had  been  lost — when  the  heroism  of  the  British  soldiery 
saved  the  day.  From  then  on  it  was  clear  that  our  force  in 
France  could  hold,  and  if  the  losses  in  coal  and  engineering 
resources  which  the  invasion  had  caused  that  country  could 
be  made  good  ;  if  the  man-power  of  Great  Britain  could  be 
trained,  organised  and  armed  ;  if  Russia  could  be  adequately 
supported,  that  ultimate  military  preponderance  would  be 
on  the  Allied  side.  The  realisation  of  these  hopes  depended 
entirely  upon  sea-power. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  anticipations  based  upon  what  sea- 
power  could  do  have  been  realised.  It  is  therefore  an  incon- 
trovertible truth  that  if  the  German  threat  to  freedom  has 
been  thwarted,  that  the  first  acknowledgment  of  the  world's 
debt  should  be  made  to  the  British  Fleet.  But  we  can  go 
further.  For  four  years  and  three  months  the  ships  of 
Great  Britain  have  looked  for  the  enemy,  to  fight  him  when 
he  was  found,  and  have  chased  the  enemy's  merchant  ships 
off  the  sea.  And  to  the  measure  to  whfch  their  Government 
has  permitted  it,  they  have  prevented  neutral  ships  frcm 
bringing  him  comfort  and  supplies.  In  all  this  period  there 
is  not  recorded  against  the  British  Navy  a  single  act  of  doubt- 
ful humanity  or  doubtful  chivalry.  The  noble  tradition 
maintained  for  centuries — that  no  unarmed  ship  should  be 
assaulted  ;  no  civilian,  whether  belligerent  or  neutral, 
wounded,  imperilled,  or  even  unnecessarily  inconvenienced  ; 
no  neutral,  or  even  enemy,  property  seized  and  made  prfze 
without  due  form  of  law  ;  in  all  this  the  British  Navy  has 
been  true  to  its  history.  And,  lastly,  I  take  it  that  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  had  the  Navy  frcm  the  very  begin- 
ning been  unhampered  by  the  reistrictions  voluntarily  put 


upon  its  activities  by  the  unratified  Declaration  of  London, 
had  neutral  traders  not  been  permitted  to  supply  the  enemy 
with  things  essential  to  war — and  in  vast  quantities- — that 
the  end  of  the  war  would  have  come  much  sooner. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  there  are  three  truths  about  the  war 
which  are  incontrovertible. 

First  ;  without  sea-power  array  edagainst  them,  the  Germans 
must  have  won,  and  won  decisively  in  very  few  months. 

Secondly :  The  sea-power,  which  has  brought  victory, 
has  been  exercised  without  a  single  act  of  inhvimanity  cr  a 
single  exercise  of  force  of  a  harsh,  illegal  or  oppressive  kind. 

Thirdly  :  Had  sea-power  been  free  to  exert  its  full  pressure 
from  the  first,  the  enemy  would  have  been  exhausted  and 
incapable  of  further  effort  many,  many  months  ago. 

Now,  if  these  statements  are  correct,  if  the  world  can  now 
look  forward  to  a  long  period  cf  peace  with  the  chimera  of 
military  autocracy  definitely  erded,  it  is  surely  a  most  extra- 
ordinary paradox  of  that  peace  that  there  should  be,  so  far 
as  is  known,  but  one  subject  of  acute  controversy  between 
the  victorious  Allies,  and  that  subject  the  question  of  naval 
armaments  and  the  regulation  of  their  use  in  war  !  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  mcment  to  us  to  realise  exactly  what  the 
issues  are  and  how  they  have  arisen. 

Early  in  last  January,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appeared  before  Congress  and  set  before  the  world  the 
principles  that,  in  his  opinion,  should  goyern  the  peace 
settlement.  The  Germans  accepted  these  principles  in 
October  last  and,  with  one  exception,  and  with  one  addition, 
the  Allies  accepted  them  later.  They  excepted  the  clause 
dealing  with  what  is  called  "  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas"  ;  they 
extended  the  principle  of  reparation — already  stipulated  as  to 
the  damage  done  in  the  invaded  and  occupied  territories- — 
to  all  damage  of  a  civilian  nature  occasioned  by  Germany's 
unprovoked  aggression.  Shortly  after  the  signature  of  the 
armistice  it  became  known  that  the  President  intended  comirg 
to  Europe,  and  some  of  those  reputed  to  be  in  his  confidence 
informed  the  world,  that  a  chief  motive  for  this  departure — 
a  thing  without  precedent  in  American  history — was  his 
desire  personally  to  advocate  his  views  on  the  very  point 
to  which  the  Allied  statesmen  had  demurred.  This  naturally 
drew  public  attention,  first  to  the  fact  that  the  disagreement 
between  the  President  ar.d  at  least  seme  of  the  Allies  was 
an  acute  difference  ;  and  next,  that  the  President  himself 
attached  exceptional  importance  to  carrying  his  views  into 
action. 

Before  trying  to  elucidate  what  these  views  are,  I  must 
draw  attention  to  certain  significant  features  of  the  situation. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  the  American  people  elected  a  new 
House  of  Representatives  and  replaced  ore-third  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate.  The  election  did  not  create  origin- 
ally a  very  great  deal  of  interest,  nor  was  it  being  fought 
on  any  sharply  defined  party  lines,  until  the  President  midt 
'  an  appeal  to  the  country  to  strengthen  his  hands  by  votifi^ 
democratic,  so  that  a  peace  in  conformity  with  his  ideals 
could  be  urged  on  Europe  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
American  people  behind  it.  The  President's  intervention 
was  unusual.  Ordinarily  the  Chief  Executive  takes  no  share 
in  elections  held  in  the  middle  of  his  term  of  office.  The 
intervention  of  Mr.  Wilstn  has  inevitable  results.  The 
issue  at  once  became  a  personal  one — because  the  President 
had  made  it  so.  If  the  ccuntiy  responded  to  his  appeal, 
it  would  be  adopting  the  policy  he  has  made  his  own.  li 
it  declined  its  support,  whatever  other  authority  there  policies 
might  have,  they  would  lack  the  endorsement  of  the  American; 
electorate.  In  the  event  the  Republicans  won.  The  "  four- 
teen points"  accepted  with  certain  qualificaticnsby  the  Allies. 
and  by  the  Central  Powers  have  not  been  accepted  by  the 
American  people. 

That  the  President's  personal  weight  in  America — and 
infcrentially  in  Europe^ — must  therefore  be  less  than  it  was 
has  been  stoutly  maintained  by  his  political  opponents. 
There  is  better  ground  for  saying  that  his  executive  autlrrily, 
in  so  far  as  treaty  making  is  concerned,  is  lessened.  When 
the  fourteen  points  were  announced,  the  President's  paity 
had  a  working  majority  in  the  Senate.  To-day  that  majority 
is  gone.    And  as  the  Senate  is,  with  the  President,  the  treaty- 
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in  so  far  as  treaty  making  is  concerned,  is  lessened.  When 
the  fourteen  paints  were  announced,  the  President's  party 
had  a  warking  majority  in  the  Senate.  To-day  that  majority 
is  gone.  And  as  the  Senate  is,  with  the  President,  the  treaty- 
making  organ  of  tlie  United  States  Government,  the  import- 
ance of  this  change  is  eiormous.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  great 
pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Wilson,  both 
tj  coasult  with  Mr.  Lodge — the  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate— and  his  colleagues  beforedetailing  his  views  in  Europe, 
and  to  assaciate  some  of  these  gentlemen  with  himself  in 
his  mission.  Up  to  the  time  when  these  lines  are  written, 
however,  Mr.  Wilson  has  given  no  indication  that  leads  one 
to  S'jppjse  that  he  intends  either  to  show  his  hand  before 
le  wing  America,  or  to  bring  with  him  representatives  of  those 
wh")  ultimately  mast  share  the  responsibility  for  the  peace 
treaty. 

In  the  meantime,  controversy  on  the  "  League  of  Nations," 
the  "freedom  of  the  saas,"  and  disarmament,  goes  forward 
vigorously.  The  election  having  gone  against  the  President, 
it  is  natural  that  these  distinctive  features  of  his  policy 
should  be  attacked,  for  it  was  on  these  that  he  seems  to  have 
,  mada  the  election  turn.  But  we  should  be  deceiving  our- 
selves if  we  supposed,  because  these  matters  are  in  debate, 
that  we  can  ignore  the  very  deep  and  very  widespread  feeling 
on  then  whicli  Mr.  Wilson  will  express.  And,  above  every- 
thiag,  we  muit  recollect  that  it  is  to  the  last  degree  impro- 
b.ible  that  ev^cn  a  Republican  Senate  \v3uld  throw  Mr.  Wilson 
over  if,  after  maturely  weighing  all  the  indications  now  coming 
tJ  hiti  of  Amarican  public  opinion,  he  puts  forward  a  pro- 
gramme, and  the  Allied  governments  accept  it. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Policy 

There  has  been  no  indication  of  the  President's  views  since 
Januiry  last.  After  making  the  address  to  Congress,  in 
which  the  fourteen  points  were  first  given  out,  he  on  January 
2  2nd  addressed  the  Senate.  On  this  occasion  he  expounded 
his  views  about-  naval  armaments  at  greater  length.  Let  -us 
begin  with  the  first  speech.  It  is  the  second  of  the  fourteen 
poin  s  with  which  we  are  concerned.     It  runs'as  foUows  : 

Absolute  freedom  o'  navigation  upon  the  seas  outside 
territorial  waters  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the 
seas  may  be  closed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  international 
action  for  the  enforcemsnt  of  international  covenants. 
To  understand  the  meaning  of  this  we  must,  it  seems  to 
me,  take  it  as  referring  to  a  state  of  things  created  by  the 
settlement  to  which  the  whole  document  refers.  This  settle- 
ment is  to  follow  after  open  covenants  of  peace  have  been 
arrived  at  ;  w'.ien  there  are  no  private  international  under- 
standings ;  whea  economic  barriers  have,  as  far  as  possible, 
bcei  removed  ;  when  armaments  have  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  point  "consistent  with  domestic  safety"  ;  and  when 
an  association  of  nations  offering  guarantees  of  political  and 
territorial  independence  for  all  States  shall  have  been  formed. 
And,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  of  these  things,  the  territorial 
problems  raised  by  the  war  are  to  be  settled  on  principles  of 
justice  and  nationality,  and  all  colonial  claims  adequately 
and  impartially  adjusted.  Clause  2,  then,  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  applies  to  a  state  of  things  when  the  peace 
of  the  world  i;  established  by  the  Congress  and  henceforth 
is  virtually  in  the  keeping  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

In  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  propose  two 
drastic  changes  in  the  international  sea  law  as  it  is  practised 
to-day.  Where  a  war  is  declared  or  sanctioned  by  the  league, 
the  seas  may  be  closed  altogether  against  any  neutral  trader 
who  wishes  to  bring  supplies  to  the  recalcitrant  belligerent. 
Should,  however,  the  war  not  be  countenanced  by  the  league, 
then  neither  belligerent  is  to  interfere  with  the  neutral  traffic 
to  the  other.  In  the  first  case,  the  interference  with  the 
neutral  is  not  to  be  limited  by  any  of  the  present  rules  that 
exist  in  his  favour.  There  is  to  be  no  distinction  between 
blockade  and  other  measures ;  none  between  contraband 
and  other  eiemy  property.  The  neutral  trader's  activities 
are  to  bs  stopped  absolutely  and  altogether.  Clause  2, 
therefore,  instead  of  weakening  the  law  of  the  sea,  strengthens 
it  to  an  extent  which  no  one  outside  of  Great  Britain  has 
ever  dared  to  propose  for  the  last  200  years.  But,  of  course, 
it  strengthens  it  only  where  the  war  is  sanctioned  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  Where  the  war  is  not  sanctioned,  sea 
war — ap.art  from  battle  or  invasion — ^is  forbidden  altogether. 
It  is  the  existence  of  the  league  which  is  the  governing  condi- 
tion, first,  for  the  creation  of  a  new  licence  for  the  (sanctioned) 
belligerent  ruthlessly  to  oppress  his  enemy,  and,  secondly, 
for  an  absolutely  complete  licence  to  the  neutral  to  trade, 
where  the  war  is  not  so  sanctioned.  These  are  great  changes 
from  the  present  law,  as  will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to 
consider  what  that  law  is.  For  the  moment,  I  content 
myself  with  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson 


perfectly  realises  that,  where  a  war  is  legitimate,  all  neutral 
traffic  with  an  enemy  can  rightly  be  stopped. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  objection  can  be  raised  to  this  point 
at  all,  if  we  assume  that  the  world  can  agree  to  leave  the 
decision,  as  to  when  war  is  justified  and  when  not,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  associated  countries.  If,  that  is  to  say,  we 
can  imagine  a  state  of  affairs  when  each  country  will  cease ' 
to  be  primarily  concerned  with  its  own  defence,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  exterior  interests  ;  when  the  exaction  of 
justice,  where  subjects  are  injured  abroad,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  treaty  obligations  are  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  injured  nation  and  into  t^e  hands  of  a  tribunal  made  up 
of  all  nations— then,  clearly,  no  one  nation's  interest  can  be 
hurt  by  such  a  rule  as  this  because  those  interests  will 
ex  hypothesi  be  safe. 

But  if  we  pass  on  from  the  speech  of  January  8th  to  the 
speech  of  January  22nd,  we  find  Mr.  Wilson  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  sea  war,  quite  apart  from  any  League  of 
Nations. 

It  would  appear,  then,  from  this  speech  that,  whether 
a  League  of  Nations  is  formed  or  not,  it  would  still 
be  his  policy,  if  possible,  to  get  the  Allies  to  accept  a  new 
code  of  sea  law.  The  Senate  speech  first  of  all  advocated 
that  every  great  people  should  have  a  free  and  direct  outlet 
to  the  sea  guaranteed  to  them,  either  by  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory, or  by  the'  neutralisation  of  direct  rights  of  way.  "  The 
paths  of  the  sea  alike  in  law  and  in  fact  should  be  made  free," 
because  such  freedom  is  the  "  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  equality, 
and  co-operation."  On  this  subject,  no  man  in  the  world 
can  speak  with  greater  authority.  We  in  this  country, 
at  least,  should  never  forget  the  extraordinary  service  that 
we  owe  Mr.  Wilson.  When  he  was  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1911,  he  was  party  to  an  election  programme  which 
to  some  extent  excluded  non-American  shipping  from  the 
Panama  Canal,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  subjected  all  such 
shipping  to  a  differential  rate  of  tolls.  After  he  had  become 
President  he  convinced  himself  that  these  provisions  were 
inconsistent  with  America's  treaty  obligations  to  Great 
Britain,  and,  in  the  face  of  real  hostile  opposition  from  his 
own  supporters,  forced  Congress  to  repeal  the  provision  he 
was  personally  pledged  to  maintain.  Few  more  signal  acts 
of  political  courage  are  recorded  of  any  statesman,  living  or 
dead  ;  and  in  urging  the  freedom  of  the  sea  in  times  of  peace, 
both  in  law  and  fact,  he  is  now  certainly  on  the  strong  ground 
he  has  made  his  own. 

But  when  he  passed  on  to  the  problems  created  bj'  the  great 
naval  armaments  and  international  regulations  for  their 
use,  the  President  was  on  more  debateable  ground.  He  sug- 
gested that  internatiortal  practice  and  international  sea  law 
should  be  "  radically  reconsidered,"  so  as  to  make  the  seas 
"practically  free  in  all  circumstances."  For  there  could  be 
no  trust  and  intimacy  between  the  peoples  .of  the  world 
without  such  changes,  because  the  "  free,  unthreatened 
intercourse  of  nations  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of 
peace  and  development."  The  problem  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  reduction  of  armaments  because  there 
could  be  no  sense  of  safety  and  equality,  "  if  great  and  pre- 
ponderant armaments  are  to  continue  henceforth,  here  and 
there,  to  be  built  up  and  maintained. "  He  seems  to  say  : 
"If  preponderating  armaments  exist,  then  they  threaten 
war.  If  there  is  war,  the  free  use  of  the  sea  is  threatened. 
Let  us  try,  therefore,  to  get  a  reduction  of  armaments,  so 
that  war  could  be  less  likely,  and  a  change  in  the  rules  of 
war  which  would  make  war  less  burdensome,  if,  after  all, 
it  cannot  be  avoided.  " 

That  this  is  his  line  of  thought  appears  more  clearly  when 
he  points  out  how  great  are  the  concessions  which  Great 
Britain,  the  predominant  sea-power,  has  already  made  from 
the  rights  she  formerly  upheld.  "She  has  abandoned," 
he  told  the  Seriate,  "  non-belligerent  rights  of  visits  of  search  ; 
has  sacrificed  the  old  doctrine  of  indelible  allegiance,  which 
supported  her  earlier  policy  of  impressment,  has  accepted  the 
principle  of  free  ships,  free  goods,  and  has  placed  her  com- 
mercial policy  on  a  free  trade  basis.  She  claims  for  the  most 
part  no  special  advantage  in  the  ports  of  her  Colonies.  Again, 
it  was  she  who  issued  invitations  for  the  naval  conference 
of  London,  1908-09,  her  delegates  to  which  pursued  a  course 
which  forbids  the  idea  that  she  then  designed  an  offensive 
use  of  her  sea-power.      , 

"  During  the  present  war  Great  Britain  has  widely  extended 
her  belligerent  rights  of  blockade,  but  this  was  in  retaliation 
for  Germany's  inhuman  uSe  of  the  submarine.  In  general, 
Britain's  position  can  be  stated  this  way.  Being  set  near 
thfe  continent,  she  cannot  afford  to  regard  the  problem  of 
sea-power  as  separable  from  the  problem  of  land-power. 
To  decrease  the  striking  power  of  her  navy,  without  there 
being  a  corresponding  limitation  of  the  huge  standing  armies 
of  the  continent,  would  be  morally  to  surrender  the  continental 
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independence,  and  ultimately  her  own,  to  the  mcst  powerful 
and  ruthless  State." 

Some  Strange  Misunderstandings 

This  passage  is  more  than  a  little  surprisirg.  Neither 
Great  Britain,  nor  any  other  Power,  has  ever  abardcrcd  the 
right  to  visit  and  search  non-belligerent  ships  in  war.  It  is 
indeed  the  one  belligerent  right  always  and  universally 
admitted ;  always  and  universally  practised.  What  has 
been  in  dispute  is  not  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  but  the 
course  that  may  be  taken  when  search  gives  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  there  is  either  enemy  property  on  board  the  ship 
or  that  the  ship  itself  is  on  an  enemy  mission.  Again,  cur 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  "free  ships,  free  goods,"  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  acceptance  in  the  sense  of  these  who  first  put 
that  catch-word  forward.  And,  lastly,  the  reason  why  a 
great  navy  is  vital  to  this  country  is  not  because  a  supreme 
fleet  can  to  some  extent  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  against  a  preponderant  military  nation,  but  because 
a  more  powerful  navy  in  hostile  hands  could  paralyse 
our  actual  life  instantly. 

All  this  is  rather  disconcerting  because,  as  will  be  observed, 
the  President  does  not  here  suggest  that  the  proposed  changes 
in  sea  law  should  be  subject  to  the  institution  of^a  League  of 
Nations,  which  would,  so  to  speak,  be  above  the  law.  He 
contemplates  a  state  of  things  when  each  nation  must  lock 
after  its  own  vital  rights  and  honour,  and  proposes  a  reduc- 
tion of  naval  armaments  and  a  change  in  the  rules  for  their 
use  which,  if  passed,  would  reduce  sea-power  to  very  little 
effect.  And  he  makes  this  proposal  evidently  thinking  that 
Great  Britain's  interest  in  her  submarine  fleet  fnd  its  liberty 
of  action  must  be  changed  altogether  by  the  extinction  of  the 
military  threat  in  Europe. 

Of  the  debate  going  forward  in  the  American  Press  on  this 
subject,  we  have  as  yet  no  full  details.  But  a  fortnight 
ago  the  Times  gave  us  one  very  illuminating  passage  from 
the  New  York  World,  a  paper  which,  from  the  great  ability 
with  which  it  is  written  and  its  close  association  with  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  must  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting a  considerable  section  of  opinion.  This  article  is  so 
remarkable  that  I  quote  it  in  full. 

"In  America,"  says  the  World,  "freedom  of  the  seas  has 
always  been  associated  with  the  sanctity  of  private  property 
afloat,  as  is  the  case  on  land  where  internaticnal  law  is 
observed.  We  have  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  that  free  ships 
make  free  goods,  which  is  to  say  that  unless  goods  are  contra- 
band they  cannot  be  seized,  and  neutral  vessels  carryirg 
them  cannot  be  captured  or  destroyed. 

"That  we  never  were  able  to  write  this  principle  into 
international  law  has  been  due  largely  to  the  opposition  of 
Great  Britain.  International  law  has  been  ignored  too  often 
in  the  present  war  on  both  sides,  technicalities  serving  Great 
Britain  and  violence  Germany.  By  pronouncing  practically 
everything  contraband,  the  one  has  inflicted  enormous  hard- 
ships upon  neutrals,  whereas  the  other  with  its  submarines 
has  wantonly  destroyed  life  and  property,  neutral  as  well 
as  enemy.  The  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  Germany  and  yet,  in  degrees,  both 
have  been  transgressors." 

The  World  continues  the  line  of  thought -of  the  Senate 
speech.  Private  property  is  by  agreement  sacred  in  war 
on  land.  It  should  be  sacred  at  sea  also  and  then  the  neutral 
trader  could  carry  on  his  innocent  traffic  with  either  bel- 
ligerent, undisturbed  by  the  operations  cf  that  bel- 
ligerent's enemy.  Unless  this  rule,  for  the  establishment 
of  which  America  has  always  struggled,  is  acknowledged, 
the  world's  life  is  at  the  mercy  of  force.  The  more  yellow 
journals,  such  as  Mr.  Hearst's  papers,  go  further  and  compare 
the  "navalism"  of  Great  Britain  with  the  "militarism" 
of  Germany,  as  if  one  were  a  sea  and  the  other  a  land  aspect 
of  the  same  essential  phenomenon,  viz.,  unbalanced  power, 
unscrupulously  used  to  obtain  selfish  and  indispensable  aims. 

The  issue  then  stands  squarely  before  us,  and  we  must 
face  it  squarely,  and  meet  it  candidly.  This  is  not  a  subject 
on  which  this  country  can  afford  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
the  people  of  America  are  not  of  the  sort  to  resent  perfect 
frankness  of  expression  where  a  disagreement  exists. 

The  difiiculty  of  this  age-long  controversy  lies  largely  in 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  it  arises.  The  writers  en 
belligerent  rights  at  sea  either  defend  the  British  ccntenticr — 
on  the  broad  ground  that  the  law  of  prize  is  a  necessity  to 
us  in  war,  because  without  it  a  naval  power  cannot  carry 
the  war  into  an  enemy's  country  and  so  compel  enemy  sub- 
mission ;  or,  they  combat  this  view  on  the  ground  that  pri2e 
is  a  ruthless  use  of  force,  and  an  excuse  for  free  and  naked 
plunder  at  sea,  which  civilised  nations  have  forbidden  in 
land  warfare.     Now,  if  we  put  our  case  on  the  ground  of 


British  necessity,  we  are  using  an  argument  which  Germany's 
defence  of  her  own  peculiar  sea  practices  has  thrown  into 
considerable  disrepute.  The  Neu'  York  World,  the  reader 
will  have  noticed,  puts  British  and  German  conduct  into 
the  same  category.  Both,  that  is  to  say,  were  illegal  and 
unjustifiable — though  there  was,  of  course,  the  enormous 
difference  that,  our  illegalities  were  humane  and  the  German 
purelv  barbarous.  We  must,  however,  recognise  that  the 
worlci  will  never  admit  that  national  necessity  can  justify, 
whether  on  land  or  sea,  any  use  of  power  that  is,  I  will  rot 
say  cruel  or  murderous,  but  even  manifestly  oppressive  or 
unjust.  If  the  law  of  prize  is  to  be  justified,  it  must  be  for 
some  reason.  The  argument  of  national  necessity  may  be 
good  enough  for  us.  We  may  feel  its  cogency — thouglf. 
past  governments  have  not  always  felt  it.  But  we  car  not  asR 
others  to  accept,  as  an  antecedent  premiss  to  tl:e  whole- 
discussion,  that  in  every  war  in  which  Great  Britain  engages, 
she  has  an  inherent  right  to  victory  at  sea  !  If  we  are  to 
convince  others,  we  must  show  that  the  law  of  prize  can  be 
defended  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  law  of  blockade  ;  that 
it  is  just  as  essentially  a  corollary  of  sea  war  as  are  i^^■cstmerf 
and  siege  corollaries  of  land  war.  We  have  to  show,  in  fact, 
that  if  there  is  any  anomaly  in  the  circumstances  that  have- 
brought  the  practice  of  law  and  prize  into  being,  it  is  ret 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  force  against  the  neutral,  but  by- 
the  attempt  of  the  neutral  to  interfere  with  the  natural^ 
humane  and  legitimate  operations  of  the  law  of  force. 

The  weakness  of  our  opponents'  case  is  that  their  attacfe 
on  the  right  of  prize  is  based  on  the  neutral's  moral  claim  td 
continue  trading  during  war  as  in  peace.  And  they  speak, 
accordingly,  of  prize  as  if  it  were  a  continuance  of  practices 
dating  back  to  uncivilised  ages  ;  as  if  the  primarj'  object  of 
the  British  Navy  was  to  enrich  individuals  in  that  force 
by  seizing  private  property  and  selling  it  for  their  benefit — 
a  thing  long  since  forbidden  as  unthinkable  in  land  warfare. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  discufsicn  to 
say  that  what  is  done  with  goods  taken  in  war  has  ro  moral 
connection  at  all  with  the  rightness  or  wrorgness  of  the  act 
of  taking  it.  The  British  case  for  the  full  Vse  cf  sea-pcwer 
wouldjnot  bealtered  in  the  least  degree  if  the  right  of  raval 
officers  and  seamen  to  the  value  of  the  prizes  taken  was 
abolished.  To  enrich  them  is  not  the  motive  for  taking  prizes. 
We  must,  then,  argue  the  case  without  reference,  en  the  ore 
side,  to  its  being|essential  to  us  to  get  the  due  value  of  sea- 
power,  and  on  the  other,  without  obscuring  the  issue  by  discuss- 
ing the  destiny  of  property  taken  in  war,  once  it  is  taken. 

The  issue  in  itself  is  really  perfectly  simple,  ard  one  cen 
ask  for  no  better  statement  of  the  case  than  that  given  by 
the  New  York  World — if  only  because  it  gives,  with  sirgular 
completeness,  all  the  familiar  fallacies  of  this  secular  debate. 
"In  America,"  says  the  World,  "freedcm  of  the  seas  has 
always  been  associated  with  the  sanctity  of  private  propeily 
afloat,  as  is  the  case  on  land  where  international  law  is 
observed."  Let  us  take  two  typical  cases  to  illustrate  the 
World's  parallel.  The  German  Army  invades  Belgium,  and 
drives  the  defenders  of  that  country  to  the  line  which  they 
are  to  hold  for  four  years  from  Nieuport  to  La  Eassee.  The 
whole  of  the  property  in  Belgium  east  of  this  line  is  in  German 
power.  Until  the  Belgians  and  their  allies  can  advance  and 
drive  the  Germans  out,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  State 
— specie,  securities,  food,  cloth,  metal,  arms,  leather,  clothes, 
rubber — which  can  be  of  the  faintest  use  to  the  Belgian 
nation  in  the  war.  The  lines  of  the  German  Army  near  the 
frontier  stop  all  intercourse  with  the  national  army.  The 
maintenance  of  the  national  army  depcrds  in  no  waj'  either 
upon  the  nation's  prosperity,  on  its  industrial  effcrt,  or  en 
its  moral.  So  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  all  Belgian  wealth 
— in  German  hinds — is  exactly  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  The 
Belgian  Army's  power  to  fight  would  not  be  increased  if  the 
German  occupation  were  to  treble  the  wealth  cf  Belgium. 
It  would  not  be  diminished  if  the  whole  country  w  ere  reduced 
to  literal  ruin  and  beggary. 

All  Belgian  private  property,  then,  is  absolutely  j,t  tie 
disposal  of  the  invader,  and  it  can  only  be  used  for  purposes 
of  the  war  by  the  invader  turning  it  to  account  in  his  own 
behalf.  This  international  law  permits  him  freely  to  do  1 
On  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  he  can  take  everythirg  in 
the  country  capable  of  direct  or  indirect  employment  to 
support  his  forces — so  long  is  he  either  pays  for  it  cr  ghis 
the  imforhmate  possessor  a  receipt!  The  alternative  reduces 
the  title  of  the  possessor  to  a  matter  of  very  slender  value. 
It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  the  convention  that  makes 
private  property  sacred  on  land  permits  of  exceptions  so 
wide  as  to  make  it  nugatory.  It  cannot,  in  fact,  le  put 
higher  than  this  :  that  it  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  addressed 
to  a  victor  toVespect  the  possessions  of  those  he  has  conquered. 

Now  let  us  take  what  the  World  would  call  a  parallel 
case  at  sea.     Germany,  believing  that  Great  Britain  would    . 
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Now  let  us  take  what  the  World  would  call  a  parallel 
case  at  sea.  Germany,  believing  that  Great  Britain  would 
be  neutral  and  that  France  can  be  conquered  in  four  months, 
secretly  prepares  a  blow,  the  weight  and  pace  of  which  is 
to  be  irresistible.  It  is  presupposed  that  Belgium  will  not 
fight,  and  that  France  will  not  be  ready.  In  preparing  it 
enormous  quantities  of  guns  and  munitions  have  been  manu- 
factured, vast  factories  have  been  built  or  extended  to  make 
this  provision  possible.  But,  of  raw  materials  actually 
needed  in  war,  and  of  stores  of  food,  wool,  oils,  fats,  etc., 
needed  to  support  a  large  population  in  a  long  war,  Germany 
has  provided  herself  only  with  sufficient  for  a  short  period. 
To  her  surprise  she  finds  that  England  comes  into  the  war, 
and  in  three  months  it  becomes  obvious  that,  instead  of  get- 
ting the  victory  in  four  months,  she  runs  considerable  risk 
of  being  beaten  at  the  end  of  four  years.  If  she  is  to  fight 
for  so  long  a  period,  she  will  need  enormous  quantities  of 
things — chiefly  food  and  prqpellants.  Cotton  is  an  indispens- 
able part  of  these  latter,  and  of  cotton  she  has  very  little. 
Accordingly  she  gets  into  relation  with  a  neutral  trader  in 
the  United  States,  who  sends  over  a  cargo  of  10,000  bales. 
It  is  bought  by  a  German  consignee  and  paid  for.  It  is  not 
technically  contraband,  the  vessel  carrying  it  is  stopped  by 
a  British  ship.  It  has  all  the  marks  of  private  property  at 
sea. 

What  is  the  difference  between  this  cotton  and  let  us  say 
a  similar  quantity  of  cotton  lying  in  a  warehouse  at  Antwerp  ? 
To  the  British,  the  cotton  on  board  the  neutral  ship  is  enemy 
private  property,  just  as  to  the  German  the  cotton  lying  at 
Antwerp  is  enemy  private  property.  But  the  cotton  on  board 
is  in  transit  from  America  to  Germany.  The  cotton  at  Ant- 
werp is  where  it  is,  and  by  no  conceivable  circumstances  could 
it  ever  be  transferred  to  the  enemy  army,  which  has  been 
driven  beyond  Ypres.  The  first  is,  therefore,  a  proposed 
addition  to  German  national  wealth.  The  second  can  never 
become  an  addition  to  Belgian  national  wealth.  There  is 
then,  so  far  as  the  essentials  of  the  situation  are  concerned, 
no  parallelism  at  all. 

Next,  however,  there  is  another  aspect  about  this  trans- 
action for  an  account  of  which  I  will  refer  the  New  York 
World,  and  my  readers,  to  page  144  of  Mahan's  War  of  1812, 
It  is  this  famous,  much  quoted  passage  which  he  explains 
that  the  claim  for  "private  property"  possesses  peculiar 
interest  as  involving  "  a  play  upon  words  to  the  confusion  of 
ideas,  which  from  that  time  to  this  has  vitiated  the  arguments 
upon  which  have  been  based  a  prominent  feature  of  American 
policy. "  He  insists  on  the  enormous  difference  between 
property  at  a  standstill  on  land,  and  property  used  as  an 
instrument  of  exchange.  The  first  is  as  unproductive  as 
money  in  a  stocking.  The  other  is  like  money  in  circulation. 
It  is  on  national  prosperity  that  war  depends  and  goods  in 
circulatiofl  are  the  life  blood  of  national  prosperity.  It  is 
the  operation  and  not  the  thing  that  the  belligerent  aims  at. 


The  goods  seized  may  belong  to  an  individual.  It  is  the 
nation  that  profits  by  the  interchange  and  it  is  the  nation 
with  which  one  is  at  war.  "To  stop  such  circulation,"  says 
Mahon,  "is  to. sap  national  prosperity  ;  and  to  sap  prosperity, 
upon  which  war  depends  for  its  energy,  is  a  measure  as  truly 
military  as  is  killing  the  men  whose  arms  maintain  war  in 
the  field." 

When  Mahan  has  killed  a  fallacy  it  is,  perhaps,  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  make  a  show  of  killing  it  again.  But  the 
facts  of  this  war  are  so  illuminating  that  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  drawing  attention  to  them.  And  their  importance  lies 
just  in  this,  that  modern  commercial  practice  makes  it  obvious 
that  in  war  time  there  is  never  any  private  properly  at  sea  at 
all !  Recall  for  one  minute  the  notorious  fact  that  the  world's 
shipping  has  suffered  to  the  extent  of  13,000,000  tons  by  enemy 
action  in  the  last  four  years.  Remember  that  between  four 
and  five  thousand  ships,  many  of  them  with  priceless  cargoes, 
have  been  sent  to  the  bottom.  The  total  loss  cannot  be  far 
short  of  a  thousand  million  pounds,  of  which  at  least  six 
hundred  million  must  have  fallen  on  British  shipowners  a;nd 
British  merchants — had  the  property  destroyed  been  private 
property.  But  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  those  ship- 
owners who  have  lost  their  ships  are  far  richer  than  those 
whose  ships  have  survived,  and  we  hear  of  no  bankruptcies 
amongst  the  merchants.     How  is  this  paradox  explained  ? 

It  is  simply  that  the  practice  of  insurance  transfers  the  value 
of  all  ships  cargoes  at  sea  from  the  nominal  owners  to  the 
underwriters,  who,  by  the  premiums  which  they  exact,  in 
turn  transfer  it  to  the  public  that  purchases  the  cargoes  of 
ships  that  survive.  The  ten  thousand  million  pounds  damage, 
done  by  the  German  submarine,  has  fallen,  not  on  the  tutelary 
owner  of  the  ship  or  the  nominal  consignee  of  the  goods. 
It  has  been  met  by  doubling  and  trebling  the  prices  of  the 
things  which  the  man  in  the  street  buys.  It  is  obvious  from 
this  that  what  is  destroyed  in  British  ships  is  really  the 
property  of  the  British  nation,  and  that  what  is  destroyed 
in  neutral  ships  going  to  an  enemy  is  really  the  property  of 
the  enemy  nation. 

Grasp  this  fact  and  then  the  character  of  the  neutral  trader 
becomes  apparent.  He  is  a  person  who,  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
has  gone  to  the  help  of  one  of  the  two  belligerents.  He  is 
doing  a  thing  which,  if  his  country  did  it,  would  involve 
that  country  in  war.  As  a  public  act,  it  would  be  a  belligerent 
act.  International  law  permits  the  private  individual  to 
engage  in  this  traffic,  which  is  belligerent  traffic,  at  a  certain 
risk.  International  law  limits  his  risk  to  the  inconvenience 
of  the  search,  the  detention,  and,  perhaps,  the  ultimate  capture 
and  confiscation  of  his  ship.  International  law  exposes  him 
to  no  risk  of  life  or  limb.  It  even  permits  the  neutral  to 
resist  capture  by  force,  with  no  worse  fate  than  would  befall 
a  belligerent  warship  in  like  case.  But  it  cannot  alter  the  fact 
that  this  act  is  hostile. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Clemenceau :  By  H.  M.  Hyndman 


THERE  are  historic  characters  whose  entire  lives 
have  been  made  up  of  dramatic  episodes. 
Clemenceau  may  be  classed  as  one  of  these  remark- 
able men.  From  his  youth  until  to-day,  he  has 
played  important  parts  in  one  great  drama — the 
rise  and  development  of  the  French  Republic.  He  was  put 
in  gaol,  as  a  medical  student,  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III., 
for  referring  to  a  date  which  registered  an  effort  towards 
Republican  rule.  Having  taken  his  doctor's  degree,  he 
devoted  himself,  after  a  stay  in  the  United  States,  to  gratu- 
^itous  treatment  of  the  sick  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of 
Paris.  There  he  gained  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
as  a  thoroughgoing  Radical.  In  that  capacity,  he  rushed  to 
the  front  when  the  disaster  of  Sedan,  and  the  complete  failure 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  decided  the  Parisians  to  take 
affairs  in  the  capital  intotheir  own  hands. 

Clemenceau  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  proclaiming  the 
downfall  of  the  empire.  Elected  Mayor  of  Montmartre,  he 
displayed  remarkable  faculties  of  organisation  and  popular 
leadership.  He  took  upon  himself  the  control  of  the  whole 
district  and  put  fresh  life  into  every  department  of  municipal 
administration,  raising  and  drilling  troops  also  for  the 
National  Atmy.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Montmartre  so  completely  that  they  sent  him  by  a  great 
majority  as  their  member  to  the  reactionary  Assembly  of 
Bordeaux.  There  he  found  himself  with  Louis  Blanc  and 
other  stalwart  Republicans  face  to  face  with  a  majority 
composed -of  the  most  hide-bound  clerical  and  monarchical 


bigots.  After  helping  to  resist  their  harmful  policy,  he  was 
suddenly  called  back  to  Paris  by  the  growing  power  of  the 
extreme  revolutionary  section,  "immediately  afterwards  he 
plunged  into  the  struggle  of  the  Commune,  and  did  his  utmost 
to  save  the  lives  of  Generals  Lecomte  and  Thomas,  who,  having 
attempted  to  disarm  the  citizens,  were  speedily  put  to  death. 

Now,  Clemenceau 's  political  adventures  began  in  good 
earnest.  His  policy  as  Mayor  of  Montmartre  did  not  find 
favour  with  Pyat,  Vermorel,  and  the  other  extremists  of 
the  new  Government  of  Paris.  Their  methods  of  persuasion 
took  a  formidable  shape.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his 
arrest.  Which,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would  probably  have 
caused  his  summary  removal.  Happilv,  there  was  a  young 
Brazilian  who  precisely  resembled  Clemenceau.  Him  the 
fanatics  took,  and  were  making  ready  to  argue  out  of  the 
error  of  his  ways  by  a  volley  of  musketry,  when  they  dis- 
covered that  shooting  the  wrong  man  would  fail  to  convince 
the  popular  member  for  Montmartre.  Meanwhile,  Clemenceau 
had  escaped  to  the  provinces,  where  he  endeavoured  to  stir 
up  the  people  to  resist  the  invading  Germans  to  the  death. 
He  heartily  supported  Gambetta  in  his  vigorous  effort  to 
reorganise  the  armies  of  France  against  the  enemy,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  who  voted  at  Bordeaux  for  still  carrying  on 
the  war,  even  when  the  national  cause  seemed  hopeless. 

All  this  was  fine  work  ;  for  the  risk  he  ran,  with  the  police 
of  the  Bordeaux  Government  and  the  reactionaries  of  the 
provinces,  who  objected  to  his  Radicalism,  was  almost  as 
great   as  that   which   he  incurred   from  the  extreme  Com- 
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munists,  who  demurred  to  his  moderation.  And  that  was 
not  the  end  either  of  his  experience  of  getting  between  two 
fires  at  a  period  of  ferocious  internecine  controversy.  No 
sooner  had  the  Versaillais  and  their  troops,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thiers  and  GalHfet,  crushed  the  Commune  with 
horrible  vindictiveness,  than  Clemenceau  found  himself  in 
the  dock,  on  the  charge  of  not  having  saved  the  murdered 
generals.  It  would  probably  have  gone  very  hard  with  him 
but  for  the  evidence  of  a  reactionary  colonel,  who,  for  a 
wonder,  thought  that  even  a  Radical  and  a  free-thinker  was 
entitled  to  the  truth  from  a  witness.  So  he  was  acquitted. 
But  a  duel  followed,  in  which  Clemenceau,  being  the  best 
fencer  and  the  best  pistol-shot  in  France,  as  well  as  left- 
handed,  a  teetotaller,  and  a  man  of  the  athletic  persuasion, 
was  considerate  enough  to  let  off  his  antagonist  with  merely 
a  bullet  in  his  leg.  For  that  performance  Clemenceau  was 
fined  and  given  a  fortnight's  imprisonment. 

Here  ends  Act  I.  of  Clemenceau 's  political  career.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  unseated  as  deputy  for  Montmartre,  and 
devoted  the  next  five  years  to  solid  service  on  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris,  which  he  had  been  largely  instrumental  in 
establishing.  He  began  as  simple  councillor  for  Clignaucourt 
and  finished  as  President  of  the  Mimicipal  Chamber. 

Then  Clemenceau  began  his  work  again  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  being  returned  afresh  for  Montmartre.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  very  first  speech  he  made  in  the  Assembly 
was  in  favour  of  a  complete  amnesty  for  the  Communards 
and  political  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had  been  so  anxious 
to  deprive  him  of  any  further  power  to  speak  at  all,  .five 
years  before.  He  did  not  succeed  in  thus  doing  good  to  his 
enemies,  but  he  convinced  the  Assembly  that  a  new  and 
powerful  orator  had  made  his  appearance  in  its  midst.  And 
so  he  entered  upon  the  next  important  episode  in  his  political 
life.  For  the  year  after  was  the  year  of  the  great  reactionary 
combination,  of  which  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Marshal 
MacMahon,  and  the  Diic  de  Broglie  were  the  chiefs.  The 
Republic — "U Empire  Republicanisi,"  as  Clemenceau  called 
it  later — conservative  as  it  might  be,  was  in  danger.  The 
President  himself,  though  a  well-meaning,  honest  soldier, 
and  true  to  his  salt,  carried  into  political  life  his  motto  of  the 
Malakoff  fortress  :  "7'v  suis  et  j'y  reste."  He  lived  in  mortal 
fear  of  a  revival  of  the  Commune.  Behind  every  tree  in  the 
Champs  Elysfe  lurked  the  red  spectre  by  day  :  the  ghostly 
figures  of  incendiary  petroleuses  danced  nightly  round  his 
bedroom.  So  he  became  little  better  than  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Bonapartists,  with  their 
attendant  clericals,  who  sank  their  differenc£s  in  the  struggle 
against  the  common  enemy  of  them  all. 

But  the  Republicans,  led  by  Gambetta,  held  a  powerful 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  they,  too,  for 
once,  united  in  support  of  their  cause.  Gambetta  bombed 
the  domestic  enemy  relentlessly  with  his  explosive  eloquence  ; 
Clemenceau  let  them  blood  copiously  at  close  quarters, 
with  his  deadly  rapier  thrusts.  It  was  a  very  pretty  fight 
indeed.  The  Republicans  won  handsomely  at  the  General 
Election,  and  Gambetta's  ultimatum  to  MacMahon,  "Give  in 
or  get  out,"  ended,  in  the  long  run,  by  the  Marshal  doing 
both.  The  363  Republicans  who  had  virtually  compelled 
the  President's  surrender,  on  returning  from  the  constitu- 
encies with  a  majority  of  100,  cried  for  vengeance  on  the 
men  who  had  used  every  imaginable  means  to  debauch 
the  electorate.  Clemenceau  was  the  most  active  of  those 
who  demanded  the  impeachment  of  the  reactionary  political 
leaders.  Thus,  the  Extreme  Left  began  to  play  a  great  part, 
and  Clemenceau  rapidly  became  its  leader. 

His  position  was  shortly  afterwards  fortified  by  Gambetta's 
policy  of  opportunism,  which  Clemenceau  bitterly  attacked. 
From  the  fall  of  MacMahon  until  Gambetta's  own  as- 
sumption of  power,  Clemenceau  was,  in  fact,  Gambetta's 
most  formidable  opponent  ;  and  the  death  of  the  fiery 
Southerner,  who  had  degenerated  into  the  would-be  moderate 
political  dictator,  put  Clemenceau  virtually  in  control  of  the 
Assembly.  It  was  in  the  sixteen  years  from  1877  to  1893 
that  this  indefatigable  and  ruthless  political  warrior  earned 
his  title  of  the  Tiger.  He  was  a  Republican  of  Republicans, 
a  Democrat  of  Democrats.  The  Second  Chamber  stank  in 
his  nostrils  ;  the  policy  of  financial  colonisation  by  con- 
quest was  accursed  in  his  eyes.  France  needed-  all  her 
resources  for  development  at  home  :  that  development  could 
only  be  guided  to  safe  issues  by  reliance  upon  educated 
universal  suffrage,  free  from  the  influence  of  reactionary 
or  profiteering  cliques.  So  he  toppled  over  Ministry  after 
Ministry. 

Not  a  prominent  politician  in  France  but  lx)re  about  his 
person  scars  inflicted  by  the  Tiger's  claws.  When  in  the  late 
'eighties  I  had  a  long  chat  with  him  in  the  Rue  Clement 
Marot,  he  had  already  the  scalps  of  some  eighteen  Minis- 
tries hanging  at  his  girdle.     Time  to  "range  himself"  and 


take  office  !  I  thought  so  myself,  as  a  mere  English  Social- 
Democrat.  But  office  for  Clemenceau  ?  Not  he.  His  object 
was  to  republicanise  the  Republic,  and,  till  that  was  achieved, 
not|iing  was  done.  There  was  no  vestfge  of  compromise 
in  him.  An  example  of  his  methods  ?  Could  there  be  any- 
thing more  telling  than  this  ?  Clemenceau  had  vehemently 
and  consistently  resisted  the  policy  of  financial  and  military 
interpenetration  in  Tunis.  All  to  no  purpose.  The  Philis- 
tines had  the  better  of  him.  It  became  necessary  to  "settle 
the  matter  "-^those  old  familiar  words — and  M.  Jules  Ferry 
had  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Assembly  in  his 
favour.  But  a  division  wjs  taken.  Result  ?  430  to  i. 
The  I  was  Clemenceau.  The  Tiger  was  crushed.  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Within  six  months  that  formidable  creature  had  sent 
M.  Ferry  and  his  whole  Ministry -packing.  And  so  on,  and 
so  on. 

These  manceuvres  did  not  tend  to  political  popularity. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  massed  up  against  himself  such  a 
portentous  array  of  incongruous  enemies  as  Clemenceau  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  together  by  the  year  1893.  Scarce 
a  single  political  faction  or  financial  coterie  in  France  but 
furnished  its  quota  to  this  motley  host.  "What  about 
Panama?"  "Who  is  against  Russia?"  "Down  with  the 
opponent  of  the  brav'  General  (Boulanger)  !"  "Away  with 
the  Free-Thinker!"  "A  has  l' Anglais  I"  Such  were  a  few 
of  the  cries  shouted  at  him  in  Paris  and  re-echoed  in  his 
constituency  of  Draguignan.  His  friendship  for  England 
was  the  most  serious  offence  of  all.  At  any  rate,  these 
charges  together  did  the  work.  Out  of  Parliamentary 
life  he  went  at  52,  and  seemed  likely  to  stay  out. 

But  to-morrow  he  appears,  quite  undiscouraged,  as  the 
most  telling  publicist  and  journalist  in  France.  In  five  years  he 
made  for  himself  a  very  considerable  literary  and  philosophic 
reputation.  Then  another  few  years  of  desperate  fighting  as 
writer  and  orator  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  A  most  dangerous 
business  that.  At  the  time  of  the  Zola  trial  Clemenceau's 
life  was  in  danger  at  any  moment.  This  affected  him  not 
at  all.  Having  in  conjunction  with  Zola,  Scheurer-Kestner, 
Jaurfes  and  others  obtained  partial  justice  for  this  persecuted 
Jew  officer,  he  was  again  stranded  in  a  backwater,  from  which 
friends  and  enemies  alike  thought  he  might  never  float  him- 
self out.  Within  six  months  of  this  most  apparently  hopeless 
failure  he  was  Prime  Minister  and  master  of  France. 

His  Administration  of  1907-1909  achieved  much  more 
in  the  way  of  consolidating  the  Republic  than  is  generally 
put  to  Clemenceau's  credit.  That  but  for  a  sudden  and  still 
almost  inexplicable  outburst  of  temper  he  might  have 
remained  Premier  for  a  much  longer  period  no  one  now  doubts. 
But  having  flounced  himself  out  of  office  in  a  moment  of 
petulance — "  I  went  in  with  an  umbrella  and  came  out  with 
a  stick" — he  was  once  more  a  vigorous  critic  in  journalism, 
and  a  political  Ishmael  at  large  in  the  Senate.  So  he  remained 
until  the  war.  Then,  even  before  he  was  forced  into  power, 
his  love  of  France,  his  disregard  of  all  personal  considerations, 
his  hatred  of  intrigue,  of  weakness,  of  treachery,  made 
Clemenceau  the  spokesman  of  all  that  was  bravest  and 
noblest  in  his  country. 

Accepting  the  Premiership  unwillingly  at  the  age  of  76, 
if  we  wish  to  understand  what  Clemenceau  has  done  wo 
have  only  to  look  round.  Compare  the  France  of  a  year 
ago  with  the  France  which,  with  the  help  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  later  assistance  of  the  United  States,  met,  countered 
and  swept  back  for  ever  the  flood-tide  of  German  barbaric 
invasion  and  devastation.  The  Army  soon  knew,  from  the 
last-joined  poilus  to  the  Marshals  of  France,  that  what  was 
won  by  heroic  courage  and  determination  at  the  front  would 
not  be  lost  by  deliberate  pro-Germanism  and  treachery 
in  its  rear.  The  traitors  themselves  were  imprisoned  or 
executed. 

More  than  that,  Clemenceau  embodied  in  himself  and- 
inspired  in  his  courftrymen  the  spirit  of  France,  the  France 
of  the  great  revolution,  at  whose  shrine  alone  he  worshipped. 
His  old  and  unbroken  friendship  with  England,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  United  States,  his  unswerving  exposure  of  Ger- 
many's aggressive  designs  for  full  forty  years  before  the 
war,  all  told  in  his  favour.  Those  who  doubted  were  con- 
vinced :  those  who  were  hopeful  saw  their  aspirations 
realised  :  those  wlio  had  never  wavered  cheered  for  victory 
right  ahead.  And  now  that  he  and  we  have  won — our  aid, 
as  none  knows  better,  having  been  indispensable  to  the  French 
triumph  —Clemenceau  feels  so  deeply  that  France  as  a 
whole  has  shared  in  the  great  awakening  tliat  he,  of  all  men, 
joins  with  his  devout  Catholic  countrymen  in  the  Te  Deum 
ftf  Thanksgiving  in  the  Cathedral  of  Lille.  The  work  he  has 
done,  the  risks  he  has  run,  the  unshakable  determination 
."he  has  displayed  have  raised  him  high  above  all  petty 
considerations  of  politics,  creeds,  classes,  or  conditions. 
Therefore  he  is  the  hero  of  France  to-day. 
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The  Last  Battles — and  After 

By  Captain  R.  A.  Scott-James,  M.C. 


A  FEW  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  war — I 
think  it  was  February-,  1915 — I  had  a  talk  with 
an  officer  who  had  just  returned,  wounded,  from 
the  front.  He  had  been  in  the  Ypres  sector. 
He  liad  often  looked  out  across  the  German  lines 
to  that  road  which  runs  through  Gheluvclt  to  Menin.  In 
those  days  the  transport  moved  freely  along  the  road  in  the 
full  ^view  of  our  observers.  The  long  avenue  of  trees  was 
still  an  avenue. 

Often  in  the  last  two  years  I  have  recalled  his  words. 
"The  Road  to  Menin"  has  been  like  the  refrain  of  a  song 
which  dreamy  soldiers  (if  ever  there  were  such  things  !)  might 
have  been  repeating  through  interminable  years  of  stale- 
mated They  did  not,  of  course.  They  gave  up  that  sort  of 
song.  "Tipperary"  became  obsolete,  till  the  Belgians  re- 
vived it  a  few  days  ago.  But  many  times,  during  last  year, 
from  an  observation  post  on  Hill  63  I  have  looked  at  Corn- 
mines  and  Werwieg,  and  the  factories  of  Tourcoing  and 
Roubaix  ;  and  from  Mount  Kemmel  the  upper  tips  of  Halluin 
and  Menin  churches  were  just  visible.  Between  those  towns 
and  us,  the  wilderness  ! 

The  incredible,  the  hateful  wilderness  !  If  we  advanced 
we  only  advanced  into  more  wilderness.  We  took  Wytschaete 
and  Messines,  and  from  any  but  the  most  prosaic  military 
point  of  view  it  was  a  barren  harvest.  Messines  village  con- 
tained only  brick  and  concrete  dug-outs,  and  those  much 
the  worse  for  wear.  I  discovered  bits  of  a  pave  road  buried 
under  a  wild  crop  of  weedy  turnips.  The  charred  stumps  of 
great  trees  have  sometimes  been  useful  when  we  were  des- 
perately hard  up  for  fuel.  It  was  the  same  with  Gheluvelt, 
Passchendaele,  Zonnebeke — we  conquered  places  which  were 
not  places  at  all— villages  indistinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  wild— mere  map  co-ordinates,  names.  The  further  we 
advanced — ^the  further  we  got  away  from  civilisation — the 
greater  the  tract  of  bleak,  featureless,  shell-crater  country 
between  ourselves  and  normal  humanity. 

But  to  get  to  decent  houses,  to  luxurious  billets,  by  going 
forward,  to  reach  civilisation  on  the  other  side — how  remote 
that  seemed  last  March,  and  April,  and  May  !  Had  the 
people  over  there,  in  the  back  of  beyond,  got  two  eyes,  and 
a  mouth,  and  a  nose  ?  Could  the  Belgians  and  French  in 
Courtrai  and  Tourcoing  bear  any  distant  family  resemblance 
to  the  Belgians  and  French  of  Poperinghe,  Cassel,  Bethune  ? 
But  I  have  recently  been  living  in  a  sort  of  palace — in 
Courtrai.  I  have  been  many  miles  beyond  the  Scheldt. 
And  I  have  just  come  far  back  again;  and  am  writing  this, 
as  it  turns  out,  actually  in  Menin. 

The  Miracle 

The  whole  transformation  scene  happened  in  an  incredibly 
short  time — in  six  weeks,  which  seemed  like  six  months,  so 
full  it  was  of  incident  and  change.  On  September  28th  we 
were  still  back  behind  Wytschaete  Ridge  and  Messines.  It 
is  true  the  Boche  had  already  moved  from  Vailleul,  Steen- 
werck,  Merville,  and  Estaires,  and  even  from  the  now  devas- 
tated top  of  Kemmel  Hill.  And  he  had  moved  from  this 
salient  not  merely  to  "shorten  his  line,"  as  the  critics  say, 
but  more  especially  because  he  could  not  stick  the  deadly 
ravages  of  our  "harassing  fire" — that  continuous,  nightlv 
shelling  of  roads  and  tracks  which  the  heavy  artillery  on  the 
whole  British  front  maintained  without  a  night's  cessation 
from  March  21st  till  near  thecnd  of  September— a  feat  possible 
only  to  the  British  Army,  with  its  almost  unlimited  supplv 
of  shells. 

But  on  September  29th  we  made  a  battle  of  it — the  Belgians 
and  the  British  together.  Our  guns  started  firing  before 
dawn,  and  at  breakfast  time  the  enemy  was  out  of  range. 
We  pushed  on  as  far  as  broken  tracks  would  permit,  and 
found  that  the  infantry  had  already  pressed  the  Germans 
beyond  our  reach.  For  a  fortnight  we,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Army  on  that  sector,  laboured  among  the  shell-holes.  For 
the  British  there  were  only  two  available  roads  from  Ypres — 
the  Zonnebeke  and  Menin  roads.  4t  intervals  the  enemy 
had  blown  mine-craters,  and  for  some  days  we  had  to  pass  by- 
crazy  plank  tracks  which  the  engineers  laid  down  on  either 
side.  Day  and  night  an  endless  procession  of  horse  and  lorry 
transport  filed  up  and  down  these  greasy,  treacherous  ways. 
Material  for  building  dug-outs  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
all  that  could  be  "scrounged"  in  this  part  of  the  world  was 
scrounged    long    ago.     For    some    days    we    endured    inter- 


mittent hostile  shelling  and  rain  under  caiwas  bivouacs 
near  a  place  known  as  Terhand — in  advance  of  the  Field 
Artillery,  as  we  have  often  been  in  the  battles  of  this  year. 
But  there  was  one  immensely  cheering  prospect.  Going 
into  the  front  line — ^an  indiscriminate  region  occupied  only 
by  patrols — I  found  houses.  It  is  true  they  were  roofless  and 
broken,  but  they  were  recognisably  houses  ;  and  Dadizeele, 
behind  our  lines,  was  definitely  a  village,  with  a  church  spire 
that  Was  still  a  spire.  One  more  battle,  and  it  was  certain 
that  we  should  penetrate  to  the  back  of  beyond,  to  good 
roads,  to  villages,  possibly  even  to  civilian  •  inhabitants. 
"To-morrow,"  we  said,  on  the  evening  of  October  13th,  as 
we  sat  in  a  wet  hole  in  the  ground  working  out  our  barrage 
programme,  "  we  will  dine  in  a  house,  and  sit  in  arm-chairs, 
and  salute  the  villagers." 

And  that  very  nearly  came  true.  When  the  din  of  our 
early  morning  bombardment  was  beginning  to  die  down,  and 
the  gas  with  which  the  enemy  had  tried  to«choke  us  and  the 
fumes  of  H.E.  were  mostly  dispersed,  and  the  Field  Artillery 
were  limbering  up  and  advancing  in  one  direction,  whilst  in 
the  other  direction  squads  of  German  prisoners  were  trudging 
along  carrying  the  British  wounded,  I  managed  to  slip  past 
in  my  car  and  get  forward  by  a  road  which  the  horse-transport 
had  overlooked.  In  the  recent  front  line  lay  the  German 
dead — all  with  that  stark,  abandoned,  scattered  appearance 
which  killed  men  have — and  a  little  further  on,  dead  horses, 
monstrously  obstructing  the  road.  (Horses  die  so  easily — 
the  least  flesh  wound  seems  to  kill  them.)  Skirting  a  mine- 
crater  on  the  Roulers-Menin  highway,  I  got  on  to  a  clear, 
excellent  road,  and  was  able  to  speed  on  among  cultivated 
fields,  past  cottages  and  farms  intact,  right  into  the,  as  yet, 
scarcely  touched  village  of  Moorseele.  Just  beyond,  the 
infantry  were  pausing  for  an  interval  in  the  advance,  and  the 
crackle  of  rifles  and  machine-guns  showed  where  they  were. 

Not  far  off  I  found  a  good  place  for  the  guns,  with  perfect 
flash  cover,  a  furnished  farmhouse  and  dry  barns,  and  a 
large  chateau  adjoining,  with  flower-gardens  and  neat  lawns. 
We  lived  there  for  a  week,  and  had  it  not  been  for  one  shell 
we  should  have  had  no  casualties. 

During  that  week  the  war  went  easily  for  us.  At  long 
range  we  fired  across  the  Lys  River,  helping  the  Pioneers 
when  they  constructed  pontoon-bridges  ;  and  we  fired  the 
next  night,  when  the  infantry  crossed  easily,  meeting  with 
little  opposition.  And  from  time  to  time  we  were  exposed 
to  minor  hazards  when  one  or  two  of  us  went  forward  to 
select  advanced  positions  which,  owing  to  the  rapid  retire- 
ment of  the  enemy,  we  never  occupied. 

The  civilians  were  very  soon  in  evidence.  Some  had  gone 
down  into  their  cellars  during  the  battle  ;  others  had  been 
sent  eastwards  by  the  Germans,  but  were  turned  loose  as 
soon  as  the  retreat  became  a  rout.  They  emerged,  first,  in 
small  numbers — dazed,  frightened  creatures — a^onished  at 
seeing  khaki  uniforms  instead  of  the  familiar,  all-potent  grey. 
Their  deference  to  us,  during  the  first  day  or  two,  was  exces- 
sive ;  they  had  become  accustomed,  these  poor  village  folk, 
to  subservience.  They  had  long  given  up  expecting  that 
the  distant  sound  of  guns  would  draw  appreciably  nearer  to 
them,  and  they  had  been  fatalistically  accustoming  them- 
selves to  the  circumstances  of  a  subject  people. 

Soon  they  began  to  arrive  in  crowds  in  Moorseele.  From 
all  the  villages  up  to  the  confines  of  Courtrai  they  began  to 
set  out  towards  this  central  village.  Some  walked  hurriedly, 
bare-headed,  dishevelled  ;  others  put  on  their  best  clothes, 
and  pushed  their  beds,  their  wardrobes,  their  cutlery,  and 
their  babies  in  wheelbarrows  and  handcarts.  They  arrived, 
an  immense  crowd,  in  Moorseele.  One  party  turned  up  at 
our  billets,  and  was  fed  by  our  gunners.  Others  were  fed  by 
other  units.  Some  sort  of  central  authority  was  improvised, 
and  a  kitchen  was  set  going,  and  lorries  began  taking  them 
off  indiscriminately  to  Poperinghe— on  the  other  'side  of  the 
wild.  All  sorts  of  queer  provisional  arrangements  were 
made,  and  sooner  or  later  Belgian  officials  began  to  turn  up, 
and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  thev  did.  At  any  rate, 
orders  were  finally  issued  by  the  corps  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
civilians  were  to  be  left  in  the  districts  where  they  were 
found,  and  should  only  be  removed  when  the  exigencies  of 
battle  made  it  dangerous  for  them  to  remain. 

As  each  new  family  arrived  in  Moorseele,  the  waiting 
crowd  raised  cheers.  Bewildered,  as  they  werf,  they  were 
immensely  relieved  at  the  great  event  that  had  come  to  pass. 
Th6y   soon   lost   their  reserve   and  became  communicative. 
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The  tales  they  had  to  tell  were  similar.  First,  they  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Germans  to  go  back.  Then  this  order 
had  been  rescinded.  Nearly  all  their  horses,  cattle,  and  live- 
stock in  general  had  been  requisitioned.  Last  year  their 
seed-corn  had  been  left  them  for  sowing  ;  this  year  it  was 
all  taken  away — a  proof  that  the  Germans  foresaw  the 
retreat.  But  that  so  rapid  a  retreat  was  not  contemplated 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  big  munitions  factory  at 
Bisseghern,  near  Courtrai,  was  kept  working  up  to  a  late 
date,  and  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  remove  the  immense 
stores  of  munitions  which  were  collected  there. 

They  complained  that  they  were  not  merely  rationed,  but 
that  they  were  atrociously  punished  for  the  least  misunder- 
standing of  the  rationing  orders.  One  farmer,  who  had 
killed  one  of  his  own  pigs,  told  me  that  he  was  fined  six 
times  the  value  of  the  pig.  Any  wine  or  beer  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  farmers  or  villagers  was  long  ago  confiscated. 
They  had  little  or  no  redress  against  the  exactions  of  those 
billeted  upon  them  ;  against  the  word  of  a  soldier,  civilian 
evidence  was  generally  of  no  avail. 

Of  the  concluding  battles  of  the  war  I  have  two  vivid 
recollections.  One  was  at  Heestut,  just  across  the  Bossuyt 
Canal ;  the  other  was  at  Avelghem,  on  the  River  Scheldt. 
In  the  first  occasion  the  infantry  had  crossed  the  canal, 
and  had  advanced  to  a  line  just  beyond  Heestut.  Our 
major  and  myself,  following  up  to  choose  the  site  for  a  battery 
position,  crossed  the  canal  and  followed  a  railway  line  which 
had  been  systematically  blown  up  at  every  junction  of  rails. 
We  came  to  the  village  of  Heestut.  The  shelling  was  not 
violent  anywhere,  as  neither  side  knew  precisely  where  its 
own  front  line  was.  There  was  a  thin  barrage  not  far  away 
to  our  left,  and  a  succession  of  heavy  shells  falling  on  our 
right  ;  the  major  and  myself  debated  whether  the.se  shells 
were  ours  or  the  enemies,  the  point  of  doubt  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  line  ran  very  queerly  just  here,  one  part  of  the 
enemy's  front  being  almost  behind  us. 

What  was  odd  was  that  there  were  no  troops  to  be  seen. 
In  an  advance  of  this  kind,  where  the  infantry  get  beyond  the 
range  of  the  artillery,  and  feel  their  way  forward,  there  are 
apt  to  be  many  gaps  in  the  advanced  line.  We  knew  that 
the  enemy  was  not  far  away,  because  machine-gun  bullets 
were  falling  unplejisantly  round  us.  But  we  could  see  no 
soldiers.     We  could  see  only  some  hundreds  of  civilians. 

A  battle,  of  sorts,  was  going  on,  and  the  civilians  were 
walking  about  their  village.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  were 
frightened.  One  old  woman  was  in  violent  hysterics.  In 
-other  cases  whole  families  were  hastening  towards  the  west. 
But  others  were  just  standing  about,  wondering  what  they 
•ought  to  do  ;  and  when  they  saw  us  they  ran  up  to  shake  us 
by  the  hand  and  ask  for  advice. 

The  other  incident  was  at  Avelghem,  close  to  the  banks 
■of  the  Scheldt.  Our  battery  was  in  action  there,  consider- 
ably less  than  a  mile  from  the  front  line.  Our  firing  from 
this  position  constituted  almost  a  record,  as  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  infantry  in  fro.nt  of  us  should  advance 
during  the  engagement — rjnly  the  infantry  to  the  north  or 
left  of  us  ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  engagement  we  might 
expect  to  be  subject  to  the  counter-battery  work  of  the 
enemy,  more  especially  as  we.  were  completely  overlooked 
from  the  important  height  of  the  Mont  de  L'Enclus. 

The  bombardment  lasted  for  four  hours,  and  though  we 
'were  worried  by  gas-shells  and  high  explosives,  we  fired  our 
full  number  of  rounds.  At  the  end,  as  a  parting  gift,  the 
enemy  put  forty  or  fifty  big  shells  between  our  guns,  but  we 
had  just  got  the  men  under  cover.  Scarcely  had  this  ceased 
when  parties  of  civilians  began  walking  towards  us  from  the 
\illage  of  Avelghem.  Some  wanted  assistance,  others  went 
right  on  with  no  more  than  a  hurried  bon  jour.  Entering 
the  village  a  little  later,  I  found  it  in  a  doleful  condition. 
The  principal  street  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  church- 
tower  was  perilously  tottering  on  a  flimsy  support.  The 
miserable  villagers  had,  many  of  them,  been  taken  away  in 
ambulances.  They  had  been  subjected  for  two  hours  to  a 
vicious  gas  bombardment,  during  which  they  had  not  dared 
to  emerge  from  their  cellars.  Those  cellars  were,  if  they  had 
but  known,  death-traps-r^the  gas  sank  into  them,  and  nearly  a 
thousand  out  .of  a  population  of  four  thousand  succumbed. 
The  remainder  walked  or  were  taken  back  to  Courtrai. 

That  was  almost  the  last  episode  of  the  war  on  this  front. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  infantry  pressed  on  to  Renaix,  and 
occupied  the  town  ;  on  Monday  morning  the  armistice 
came  into  force. 

Its  arrival  was  anticipated  on  Sunday  night.  I  travelled 
back  that  evening  from  Avelghem  towards  Courtrai,  and  on 
the  road,  approaching  Knokke,  got  held  up  among  a  mass 
of  ditched  transport.  By  good  luck  I  found  myself  near 
my  own  brigade  headquarters.  I  dined  there,  and  was  about 
to  seek  mv  car  again  when  suddenly  the  whole  sky  became 


alight  with  fireworks — that  is  to  say,  German  cartridges 
were  fired  indiscriminately,  Verey  lights  were  sent  up  in  rear 
areas,  the  search-lights  began  to  play  fantastic  tricks,  and 
the  brigade  sergeant-major  appeared  with  triumphant,  if 
inaccurate,  news.  Corps  H.Q.,  when  rung  up  on  the  tele- 
phone, were  without  information  ;  Army  had  nothing  to 
say  ;  the  news,  it  subsequently  appeared,  had  been  picked 
up  from  the  German  wireless. 

I  got  back  to  Courtrai.  A  bonfire  was  burning  in  the 
Square.  As  I  approached  by  a  side  street,  a  crowd  of  Belgian 
factory  women  seized  us  by  the  arms,  saying  :  "  Come  along  ; 
peace  has  been  declared."  It  was  a  delirious  moment  for 
all  Courtrai.  Respectable  citizens,  who  for  four  years  had 
never  been  out  of  doors  after  8  p.m.,  paraded  the  streets 
till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

The  Condition  of  the  Towns 

The  population  is  already  beginning  to  j-e-sort  itself  and 
to  accustom  itself  to  new  conditions.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  last  six  weeks  of  war  a  long  belt  of  country, 
about  thirty  miles  in  depth,  hitherto  undevastated,  has 
become  a  field  of  battle.  The  larger  towns,  on  the  whole, 
have  suffered  the  least.  Halluin  and  Menin,  which  were 
not  far  behind  the  old  wilderness,  have  been  badly  knocked 
about,  but  they  still  contain  many  undamaged  houses. 
Courtrai,  though  all  the  bridges  were  blown  up,  and  some 
quarters  of  the  town  were  badly  shelled  by  the  enemy,  still 
remains  a  thoroughly  habitable,  and  inhabited,  town.  In 
France,  towns  like  Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Tourcoing  are  almost 
undamaged — thanks  to  the  method  of  attack,  which  gave  the 
Germans  no  excuse  for  destroying  these  places. 

Villages,  however,  are  in  a  different  case.  Some  have 
escaped  altogether — where  the  retreat  was  rapid.  Others, 
notably  at  places  on  the  lines  which  the  Germans  attempted 
to  hold,  have  been  almost  completely  destroyed.  In  the 
example  of  Avelghem  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  the 
village,  in  October,  was  a  pretty  and  peaceful  place  that  had 
known  nothing  of  fighting.  Now  its  streets  are  heaped  with 
the  debris  of  fallen  houses.  There  are  hundreds  of  small 
places  which  have  suffered  the  same  fate. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  remained  where  they  were  till 
the  war  had  swept  past  them.  Others  fled  eastwards  behind 
the  German  lines,  or  westward  behind  the  British.  Now, 
day  after  day  they  are  drifting  back.  On  every  road  you 
meet  wagons  drawn  by  old  horses,  or  oxen,  or  even  cows  ; 
the  wagons  are  heaped  high  with  furniture,  and  on  the  top 
of  all,  a  complete  family — old  men,  women,  children — wrapped 
up  in  blankets  and  shawls,  recumbent,  motionless,  fatalis- 
tically patient. 

When  they^et  back  to  their  old  homes  they  at  once  begin 
to  patch  them  up,  if  they  admit  of  repair,  and  to  estimate 
their  losses  in  chairs,  tables,  crockery.  If  the  house  is  ruined, 
they  move  temporarily  into  somebody  else's  house,  pending 
the  arrival  of  the  proper  owner. 

In  towns  such  as  Courtrai  the  inhabitants  are  cheerfully 
trying  to  get  back  to  work.  Owing  to  the  removal  or  destruc- 
tion of  machinery,  the  factories  cannot  yet  be  restarted. 
Gas  and  electric  light  plant  have  been  destroyed.  Industry, 
properly  so  called,  is  at  a  standstill.  When  we  first  arrived, 
the  shops  were  still  stocked  with  goods  made  in  Belgium  or 
Germany,  and  articles  were  exposed  for  sale  at  prohibitive 
German  prices.  These  prices,  of  course,  soon  began  to  fall,  but, 
owingtoscarcity  of  transport,  the  shop-people  found  it  difficult 
to  renew  their  stocks.  Also  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
or  from  whom  things  could  be  bought — everything  was  un- 
familiar to  them. 

The  hatred  which  Belgians  feel  for  the  Germans  is  expressed 
in  bitter  speech.  "It  was  too  long,"  they  exclaim;  "we 
have  lived  for  four  years  waiting  ;  we  had  almost  given  up 
hope."  Some  complain  of  the  crverbearing  despotism  of 
the  Kommandantur ;  some,  of  the  thefts  which  were  ordered 
or  countenanced  ;  some,  at  the  meagre  wages  paid  to  those 
who  were  forced  to  work  in  the  factories  ;  some,  at  arbitrary 
tyrannies  such  as  that  which  consigned  a  certain  barber  to 
seven  months'  labour  in  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  munition 
work  because  he  steadfastly  refused  to  shave  Germans. 
Nearly  all  can  adduce  specific  grievances.  But  I  think  what 
has  rankled  even  more  than  definite  injustices  has  been  the 
general  demeanour  of  the  Germans,  especially  the  officers. 
The  studied  curtness  of  manner,  the  insolence,  the  assumption 
of  the  air  of  conquerors  and  superior  beings,  irritated  and 
aggravated  the  Belgians  even  more  than  acts  of  injustice. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  amongst  some  of  them  their  joy 
at  the  making  of  peace  is  modified  by  their  longing  for  revenge. 
"I  should  have  been  satisfied,"  one  of  them  said  to  me,  "if 
only  the  war  could  have  continued  for  as  many  months  in 
Germany  as  it  has  lasted  yeaxs  in  Belgium." 
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Industry  and  the  State  :   By  John  Murray 


IN  pre-war  days  it  was  a  common  complaint  that  the 
State  did  little  for  the  industry  of  the  country.  Active 
concern  and  support  were  felt  by  many  to  be  unduly 
lacking.  Nor  was  this  feeling  *  confined  to  extreme 
Protectionists.  For  -many  trades  are  at  all  times 
relatively  unaffected  by  foreign  trade.  Many  others  depend 
on  cheap  and  plentiful  imports  of  every  description.  Mi.xed 
up  with  various  political  motives  was  much  misgiving  •about 
the  domestic  conduct  of  industry.  It  was  beyond  question 
that  many  branches  of  production  and  distribution  suffered 
more  from  their  own  intrinsic  faults  and  infirmities  than 
from  any  other  cause.  ["^ 

What  these  shortcomings  were  scarcely  needs  telling'; 
scarcity  of  capital,  ill-trained  and  ill-supervised  labour, 
lack  of  knowledge  of  organisation  of  progressive  ideas 
among  the  directing  heads.  The  remedy  for  most  of 
these  is  as  easy  to  name  as  it  is  difficult  to  apply.  It 
consists,  of  course,  in  an  exacter  fitting  of  -means  to  ends 
and  a  profounder  study  of  the  conditions  of  success.  This 
depends,  clearly,  on  the  better  education  of  all  parties.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  protectionist  campaign,  negatived  at  the 
election  of  1906,  bore  fruit  indirectly  in  these  directions. 
Business  men  were  provoked  and  driven  into  discovering 
how  to  better  themselves  without  recourse  to  Protection. 
But  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  campaign,  less  would  have  been 
done  in  the  succeeding  era  towards  the  renovation  and  the 
modernisation  of  industry  than  was  in  fact  accomplished. 
This  era  was  one  of  self-help.  The  State  might  certainly 
have  helped,  without  offending  against  any  party's  political 
principles  ;  and  with  State  help  even  greater  advances  than 
occurred  might  have  been  made  between  1906  and  1914. 
The  great  advances  made  by  Germany  in  that  period  were 
due  in  great  part  to  well-developed  self-help.  But  in  England 
the  election  of  1906  practically  vetoed  action  by  the  State 
even  in  the  uncontroversial  matters.  And,  indeed,  by  1906 
the  nervous  mood,  which  followed  the  Boer  war,  and  which 
provided  an  atmosphere  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  campaign, 
was  already  passing  away.  The  nation  was  entering  on  an 
exceptional  period  of  growth  and  prosperity. 

Individual  Obligations 

In  this  wave  of  prosperity  an  opportunity  was  lost :  a 
great  one,  if  you  like,  or  not  so  great ;  but,  in  any  case,  an 
opportunity.  In  the  reaction  against  the  Protectionist 
propaganda  of  1903  to  1906  the  alternative  or  non-political 
theory  of  the  relations  between  the  State  and  industry  ought 
to  have  had  more  prominence.  For  this  alternative,  policy 
is  no  blank  negative,  no  mere  veto  on  State  interest  or  action. 
It  is  self-help,  of  course,  in  the  first  place.  Self-help  means 
the  use  of  inventive  and  methodical  intelligence  in  your  own 
business  in  a  spirit  of  co-operativeness  with  other  men  placed 
similarly. 

In  proportion  as  emphasis  is  laid  on  invention  and 
method,  the  idea  of  co-operativeness,  generally  speaking, 
will  make  itself  felt.  But,  in  the  second  place,  the  alternative 
policy  should  include  a  certain  completion  of  self-help  which 
the  State  alone  can  give  or  can  give  most  effectively.  Indus- 
tries differ  so  widely  that  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  in  a  general 
form  what  the  contribution  of  the  State  should  be.  In 
general,  however,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  in  each  industry 
there  are  conditions  to  be  studied,  experiments  to  be  made, 
steps  to  be  taken,  which  are  scarcely  within  the  scope  or  the 
competence  of  private  interest.  This  is  probably  true,  at 
present,  even  of  the  best-organised  industries.  Their  organisa- 
tion has  been  devised,  as  a  rule,  for  the  solution  of  general 
labour  questions,  less  often  for  the  regulation  of  prices  to  the 
consumer,  and  it  has  been  devised  only  under  compulsion — 
by  labour  on  the  one  side,  by  competitors  on  the  other.  The 
effort  and  the  machinery  scarcely  anywhere  contemplate 
more  than  relief  from  the  two-fold  primordial  emergency' 
of  the  business  man.  So  strong  is  the  individualism  of  the 
nation. 

Many  industries,  moreover,  have  only  the  bare  begin- 
nings of  organisation  to  show,  and  some  not  even  these. 
Scarcely  anywhere  is  a  more  positive  contribution  sought 
from  organisation  or  ^  any  of  the  refinements  of  self-help. 
Whatever  may  come  to  be  the  practice  in  the  future,  it  is 
certainly  true  at  present  that  there  is  work  to  be  done  in 
almost  any  industry — learning,  exploring,  experimenting, 
training,  suggesting,  planning — that  calls  for  a  more  general 
view  and  a  more  disinterested  attitude  than  can  be  expected 
from  any  industrialist,  or  from  any  group  or  organ  of  the 


industrialists.  The  ordinary  man  of  business  has  no  time 
for  such  work,  nor  the  versatility.  He  will  tell  you,  too, 
that  he  lacks  the  money  ;  and  so  wall  his  rivals.  Yet  that 
must,  indeed,  be  a  poverty-stricken  industry'  which  cannot 
find  money  for  experimentation  towards  its  own  greater 
success  as  a  whole.  Here  is  the  crux.  'The  industries  exist 
as  wholes.  They  have  uniform  interests  and  needs,  apart 
from  any  suggestion  of  consolidation  into  trusts.  But  they 
do  not  readily  or  easily  think  of  themselves,  as  wholes.  They 
are  suspicious  of  acting  as  wholes,  even  towards  general 
ends  which  do  not  touch  individual  freedom,  except  to 
promise  it  a  more  substantial  success.  They  shrink  from 
undertaking,  so  to  speak,  certain*  items  of  their  own  staff 
work.  This  work  concerns,  primarily,  the  industries  them- 
selves. In  course  of  time  some  of  them  will  shoulder  it. 
But  even  these,  and  a  fortiori  certain  others,  need  a  starting 
impulse  from  outside. 

This  impulse  can  only  come  from  the  State.  No  other 
agency  has  the  ear  of  the  country,  or  the  necessary 
power.  And  the  State,  if  in  a  secondary  sense,  is 
genuinely  concerned  with  the  industries,  for  it  embodies 
the  most  general  interests  of  all  citizens.  Among  these 
interests  must  be  reckoned  the  efficiency  of  production  and 
distribution,  which  has  logically  nothing  to  do  with  protection 
or  with  any  specific  policy  or  possibility  of  favouring  either 
consumer  or  producer  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The 
State,  therefore,  is  marked  out  for  a  staff  r61e,  as  pioneer  or 
as  colleague  of  the  industries  in  tasks  of  the  widest  scope. 

State  Help 

It  was  so  marked  out,  by  implication,  at  the  election  of 
1906,  if  the  nation  or  its  rulers  could  but  have  seen  it.  True, 
Parliament  was  not  prepared  at  once  to  renew  controversy 
even  on  a  basis  which,  properly  propounded,  might  have 
united  men  of  all  parties.  And  the  civil  service  lacked  the 
specialised  staff  whose  knowledge  and  experience  might  have 
made  intervention  fruitful.  Thus  neither  the  motives  nor 
the  means  were  there.  Yet  the  idea  of  such  State  help  as 
has  been  indicated  above  is  both  simple  and  clear,  no  matter 
how  varied  its  application  in  particular  industries  might 
prove.  It  is  also  reasonably  workable.  It  is  advantageous, 
whether  judged  a  priori  or  on  the  facts  of  experience,  in  those 
countries  which  have  tried  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  neither 
control,  nor  expropriation,  nor  socialism,  nor  taxation.  It 
encroaches  nowhere  on  freedom  in  trade.  It  prejudices 
neither  consumer  nor  producer.  It  is  not  identifiably  any 
of  the  things  which  inflame  partisan  feeling,  or  which  confer 
sectional  benefits  only.  You  have  in  it,  on  the  contrary, 
a  common  aim,  a  minimum  and  uncontroversial  policy  which 
deserved,  and  deserves,  the  goodwill  of  both  political  parties. 
And  both  political  parties  neglected  it  from  1906  upwards. 
The  State  had  no  share  in  the  industrial  awakening  of  Ihat 
period. 

HereT  and  there  the  process  of  mcdernisaticn  made 
headway  according  as  individual  firms  had  the  initiative  or 
the  means  to  undertake  it.  The  results  have  been  significant. 
But  they  might  have  been  vastly  greater.  The  State,  missing 
its  opportunity,  staved  off  functions  which  might  well  have- 
descended  upon  it  any  time  after  1906.  By  its  refusal  to 
grow,  the  State  renounced  a  large  measure  of  usefulness. 
Or  shall  we  say  postponed,  and  not  renounced  ? 

Since  1914  all  this  is  changled.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to- 
rehearse  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  or  their  directions. 
Little  by  little  the  State  has  laid  hold  of  wellnigh  the  whole 
economic  life  of  the  nation.  The  vast  scale  of  war  needs 
and  the  reduction  of  world  margins,  -whether  of  labour,  food,, 
transport,  or  materials,  have  driven  a  nation  that  has  always 
been  jealous  of  freedom  to  multiply  controls.  The  farther 
reduction  of  certain  margins  may  yet  intensify  certain 
control. 

The  "central  point  of  view"  is  everj'where  in  evidence, 
and  also  in  power.  State  control,  indeed,  has  reached  a 
zenith.  And  it  is  no  momentary  intrusion  into  affairs  formerly 
thought  private  that  the  nation  is  bearing  so  loyall^'.  In 
these  four  years  control  has  "found  itself."  And  control 
will  not  vanish  the  moment  peace  is  declared.  The  bureau- 
cracies are  now  securely  in  the  saddle,  or  were  so  on  November 
nth.  Some  are  efficient  ;  and,  if  they  continue,  more  may 
be.  Acceptance  of  bureaucracy  is  growing  among  those 
considerable  classes  which  are  ordinarily  indifferent  to  bureau- 
crats or  only  slightly  hostile.  In  some  quarters  admiration 
has  set  in.     If  through  all. this  freedom  is  jeopardised,  remem- 
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ber  that  only  the  active  elements' in  any  community  really 
treasure  freedom.  The  more  passive  portion  is  usually 
thankful  for  humane  or  tolerant  handling,  and  this  portion 
has  suffered  little  from  control,  and  it  may  desire  to  per- 
petuate control  as  widely  as  possible.  In  most  classes  the 
long  strain  of  war  has  undermined  the  memories  of  freedom. 
All  of  us  know  and  remember  much  less  about  it  than  we 
think.  Month  by  month  the  mesmeric  spell  of  the  war-time 
State  has  grown  greater  pari  passu  with  the  mental  fatigue 
•of  the  nation. 

In  the  form  in  which  the  war  will  leave  it  the  State  cannot 
help  becoming  a  subject  of  political  controversy,  and  perhaps 
the  predominating  issue.  For  some  it  has  been  immensely 
profitable.  Great  numbers  have  ffiund  it,  in  certain  respects, 
■a.  comforting  bulwark.  By  the  time  the  war  ends  it  will 
probably  have  increased  its  hold,  if  not  on  the  affections, 
at  least  on  the  obedience  of  the  more  passive  sort.  It  has 
answered  th'e  prayers  of  many  theorists,  in  whose  eyes  it 
■approaches  the  ideal  of  social  order.  It  offers  careers,  in 
«qual  profusion,  to  the  ambitious  and  the  humble.  Its 
various  friends  will  combine  to  preserve  it^ — or,  at  least,  as 
much  of  it  as  they  can.  It  will  die  very  hard,  you  may  be 
sure. 

On  the  other  hand,  history  suggests  that  the  reaction 
in  favour  of  freedom  will  be  very  strong.  For  freedom  is 
almost  the  only  ideal  that  will  unite  the  great  majority  of 
Englishmen  in  a  burning  enthusiasm.  To-day  there  are 
many  signs  that  the  reaction  is  maturing  among  the  civil 
population.  The  efficiency  of  the  present  controls  is  sus- 
pected bv  a  public  which  has  no  means,  as  yet,  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth.  Their  economy  is  in  graver  doubt.  After 
peace  is  made  investigation  will  be  possible.  But  will  it  be 
profitable  ?  Detailed  proof  or  disproof  of  charges  and  sus- 
picions will  probably  fail  to  appeal  to  the  nation,  which  will 
be  thankful  to  drop  the  administrative  organisation  incidental 
to  the  war,  and  with  it  all  inquiries  into  its  efficiency.  The 
robuster  sort  of  man  in  the  street  will  not  trouble  greatly  to 
■count  the  pence  or  to  cross-question  the  paymasters.  He 
knows  that  almost  every  one,  as  contractor,  or  customer,  or 
servant,  has  been  handling  public  money,  and  he  thinks 
this  unwholesome.  He  thinks  it,  too,  in  the  circumstances 
perhaps  unavoidable.  But  when  the  time  comes  he  is  likely 
to  say  with  all  the  emphasis  in  his  power  that  he  has 
had  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  that  it  must  now 
stop. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  on  the  whole,  the  movement 
towards  freedom  will  succeed.  The  war,  after  all,  has  been 
fought  for  freedom.  With  freedom  vindicated  in  world 
politics  its  cause  elsewhere  must  gain  thereby.  Speculation 
about  the  many  moods  of  the  returning  armies  is  not  very 
safe.  But  it  is  not  the  unsafest  surmise  that  they  will  value 
very  highly  the  recovery  of  their  personal  liberty.  The 
bureaucracies  will  find  plenty  of  enemies  among  them.  ■  But 
the  friends  of  freedom  must  not  underrate  the  numbers  of 
those  who  will-  seek  to  perpetuate  the  present  system,  or 
their  influence  with  the  indifferent  classes  which  they  may 
contrive  to  attract.  The  fight  may  be  long  and  severe.  The 
genie  in  the  old  story  came  readily  out  of  his  jar,  but  was 
difficult  to  put  back  again.  In  human  affairs  the  motive 
often  fails  to  govern  or  limit  the  results  of  action.  Start  a 
thing  for  one  reason  and  it  will  persist  for  another,  when 
the  first  exhausts  itself,  or  it  will  live  on  from  its  own  weight 
and  bulk. 

Indulge  an    idea    as    an    adventure,   embrace   it    in    an 


emergency,  and  it  will  become  your  habit  and  tyrannise  over 
your  policy.  It  is  thus  that  our  servants  become  our  masters. 
It  has  often  been  thus  with  military  power  in  States,  though 
never  before  to  the  same  extent  with  the  civil  side  of  State 
activity.  The  genie  has  come  to  our  help  very  effectively 
against  Germany.  Nevertheless  it  is  against  him  that  we 
shall  have  to  fight  our  Nachkrihg. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  present  crisis  with  that 
of  igo6.  Then  freedom  was  too  strong  for  the  State :  now 
the  State  has  become  too  strong  for  freedom.  The  problem 
in  those  days  was — or,  rather,  would  have  been,  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  ignored  its  existence — how  to  enable  the 
State  to  help  industry  on  lines  that  may  be  labelled  as 
"scientific,"  and  are  essentially  non-political  and  non- 
partisan. That  is  still  the  problem.  What  would  have  been 
thought  too  much  then,  what  many  at  the  present  moment 
may  think  too  little,  remains,  under  the  new  conditions  as 
under  the  old,  the  directest  scope  for  State  action  in  industry, 
since  the  nation's  love  of  liberty  is  at  least  as  great  as  its 
respect  for  Government.  But  there  is  a  momentous  differ- 
ence in  the  procedure  to  be  followed.  Apathy  and  pre- 
occupation were  then  the  obstacle.  Now,  it  is  all-round 
encroachment  and  the  aggressive  machine  of  emergency 
Government.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  new  grafts  upon  a 
modest  tree,  another  to  lop  away  branches  and  shoots  of  the 
rankest  overgrowth.  The  latter  must  be  the  work  of  time. 
Nos  is  it  likely  to  be  done  with  absolute  thoroughness.  The 
State  can  never  be  quite  the  same  after  this  war  ;  and, 
indeed,  very  few  wish  that  it  should  be  this. 

The  Future  ot  Industry 

For  there  exists  a  very  real  basis  of  possible  agreement  for 
all  parties  as  regards  the  action  of  the  State  in  industry. 
Among  the  war  activities  of  the  State  are  many  of  those 
which  have  been  indicated  above  as  the  right  policy  after 
1906.  The  State  has  been  obliged  by  the  war  to  face  the 
general  problems  of  many  industries.  What  business  imagina- 
tion and  methods  and  co-operativeness  have  done  in  fostering 
general  eft'iciency  the  nation  has  already  an  inkling  of.  It 
will  realise  the  results  later,  when  the  history  of  that  aspect 
of  the  war  is  more  public.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  insist 
that  certain  work  which  rests  on  the  central  and  relatively 
disinterested  point  of  view,  and  to  which  broad  knowledge, 
initiative  intelligence,  and  co-operative  ideas  of  organisation 
are  essential,  has  been  undertaken  in  many  departments. 
A  tradition  is  being  evolved  and  machinery  has  been  built  up. 
These  good  things  are  mixed  up  with  many  growths  which, 
though  useful  for  the  nonce,  are  noxious  to  freedom.  How 
to  uncover  and  to  disentangle  what  is  worth  preserving  is  a 
serious  problem.  There  are  as  many  problems  as  there  are 
industries.  In  all  of  them,  however,  the  guiding  idea  is 
clear. 

An  intelligence  staff,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
phrase,  must  be  set  to  work  on  the  general  interests  of  pro- 
duction in  the  specific  industries,  all  questions  of  preference 
as  between  capital  and  labour,  producer  and  consumer,  and 
so  on,  being  rigidly  excluded.  A  condition  of  freedom*is  an 
impartial  State.  What  State  action  should  be  in  detail  the 
war  has  shown  fairly  clearly  in  some  industries.  In  others 
there  is  less  to  go  upon.  In  others,  again,  which  the  State 
has  scarcely  touched,  conditions  have  changed  very  little 
since  igo6.  All  cases  alike  deserve  special  study,  and  no 
single  scheme  is  Hkely  to  fit  more  than  one  industry. 


The  Stick :  A  Story  by  A.  A.  Milne 


THERE  are  always  bores  in  a  mess  who  want 
to  talk  about  their  adventures  when  you  want 
to  talk  about  yours.  MuUins  was  as  bad  as  any 
of  them,  but  with  this  difference.  The  adventures 
of  the  others  were  adventures  in  search  of  the 
material  ;  a  petticoat,  a  golf  ball,  a  gun  emplacement. 
Mullins  had  only  spiritual  adventures!  If,  during  those 
ear  y  days  of  training,  he  had  fallen  off  the  cliffs  into  the  sea, 
he  would  have  told  you  of  his  emotions  on  the  waj'  down, 
and  said  not  a  word  of  the  splash  at  the  bottom.  Recovering 
in  hospital,  he  would  not  have  wondered  whether  he  would 
always  carry  on  his  body  the  scars  of  the  accident  ;  he  would 
have  contemplated  only  the  new  scars  on  his  soul.  "Do  I 
look  different  ? "  he  would  have  asked  his  nurse,  quite  seri- 
ously, his  face  swathed  in  bandages,  and  would  have  been 
surprised  at  her  polite  prevarication.     What  he  would  have 


meant  would  have  been  "Don't  you  understand  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  extraordinary  experience,  I  am  a  finer  Mullins 
altogether  ? " 

This  is  not  to  say  that  he  was  indifferent  to  his  personal 
appearance.  He  was  very  tall  and  thin,  talked  in  a  high 
voice,  and  walked  with  his  head  well  back  in  the  endeavour 
to  balance  a  pair  of  glasses  on  a  nose  apparently  not  meant 
for  glasses.  Had  he  been  indifferent  to  his  appearance,  he 
would  have  worn  spectacles.  Spectacles  may  or  may  not 
be  ugly,  but  they  would  have  hidden  from  you  the  essential 
Mullins.  The  essential  Mullins,  in  a  material  world  where 
people  fight  each  other,  and  the  short-sighted  must  suffer 
no  handicap  in  the  battle,  could  be  expressed  more  clearly 
by  pince-nez.  So  Mullins  strode  past  you  on  the  parade- 
ground  with  his  head  in  air,  and  if  you  did  not  realise  at  a 
glance  all  the  astonishing  things  that  he  meant  to  himself. 
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you  did  at  least  admit  that  he  was  an  interesting-looking 
person.     Which  would  have  pleased  him  enormously  to  hear. 

He  went  to  France.  He  had  often  spoken  of  the  ciiangcs 
in  his  mental  and  spiritual  attitude  which  were  likely  to  be 
caused  by  the  battle-fields  of  France  ;  but  he  had  never 
wondered,  as  many  so  much  less  introspective  have  wondered, 
whether  he  would  be  afraid.  He  knew  he  would  not  be 
afraid,  simply  because  whatever  might  come  to  him  would 
only  offer  him  yet  another  of  those  spiritual  adventures  for 
which  he  hungered.  Death  least  of  all  he  feared.  For  to 
a  man'like  Mullins,  whose  every  adventure  is  an  adventure 
of  the  sou],  the  ne.xt  world  was  simply  an  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  the  body  :  a  communion  of  spirits  unfettered 
by  spectacles  and  such-like  matters,  in  which  (I  suspect) 
Mullins  would  do  most  of  the  communing. 

But  he  had  another  reason  for  looking  upon  death  with  a 
kindly  eye.  He  was  already  in  communication  with  many 
of  those  who  had  begun  the  adventure  of  the  next  world. 
In  his  actions  in  this  world  he  was  influenced  by  what  they 
of  the  next  world  told  him — (indeed,  that  is  my  story,  as  will 
be  seen)— and  now  he  was  eager  to  join  them,  and  himself 
to  get  to  that  great  work  of  helping  and  guiding  the  earth- 
bound  mortals  whom  he  had  left  behind,  but  of  whom  he 
had  never  quite  been  one. 

All  this  sounds  strange,  and  perhaps  a  little  uncanny,  but 
it  was  Mullins.  li  I  say  simply  that  he  was  a  Spiritualist, 
you  will  think  of  table-rappings  and  other  stupidities,,  and 
do  him  an  injustice.  If  I  say  that  he  was  just  a  Christian 
who  really  believed  all  that  the  other  Christians  profess,  I  may 
be  nearer  the  truth  ;  save  that  I  do  not  know  at  all  what 
his  religion  was.  All  I  do  know  is  that  he  believed  the 
barrier  between  this  world  and  the  next  to  be  a  slight  one, 
and  was  himself  quite  ready  to  pass  it. 

And,  of  course,  still  more  ready  to  talk  about  it. 

To  be  absolutely  without  fear  is  not  the  only  virtue  required 
of  a  Company  Commander  in  France.  Mullins  was  given 
his  company,  and  then  taken  away  from  it.  He  disregarded 
the  material  too  openly.  He  saw  beyond  the  crown  on  his 
sergeant-major's  arm  into  the  blankness  in  his  sergeant- 
major's  soul,  and  preferred  to  consult  his  batman,  whose 
arm  was  devoid  of  anything  but  wound-stripeS,  but  whose 
soul  shone  with  crossed  swords  and  stars.  He  was  wrong 
about  the  sergeant-major,  and  wrong  about  the  batman  ; 
and,  of  course,  still  more  wrong  about  the  proper  duty  of  an 
officer.  So  he  was  taken  from  his  company  and  made 
Intelligence  Officer  instead. 

He  did  not  mind.  As  Intelligence  Officer  he  had  much 
more  scope.  No  soul  is  so  clogged  by  the  material  as  a 
Company  Commander's,  whose  twin  cares  must  ever  be  the 
stomachs  and  the  feet  of  others.  True,  a  Company  Com- 
mander is  the  lord  of  his  Company  Mess,  and  nobody  can 
stop  him  doing  all  the  talking,  whereas  the  Intelligence 
Officer  at  the  H.Q.  Mess  must  let  the  Colonel  get.  in  a 
remark  at  times.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
IntelHgence  Officer's  duties  will  take  him  to  every  part  of 
the  line,  and  consequently  into  all  four  Company  Messes, 
and  that  if  one  mess  is  temporarily  alert,  another  may  be 
in  tffat  peaceful  state  when  the  uninterrupted  soliloquy  of  a 
soul  contemplating  itself  is  inexpressibly  soothing. 

But  it  was  not  all  soliloquy,  of  course.  He  had  his  argu- 
nients  with  the  unbelievers.  The  unbelievers  were  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  materialists  who  held  that  there  was  no  life 
beyond  the  grave,  and  the  religious  who  held  that  there  was 
such  a  life,  and  that  we  should  know  all  about  it  one  day, 
but  certainly  not  to-day.  All  alike  scouted  his  pret«ice 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  could  and  did  communicate  with 
the  living.  Mullins  argued  earnestly  with  them,  but  did  not 
resent  their  attjtude.  They  were  just  blind ;  they  were 
waiting  until  he  could  open  their  eyes  with  the  proof ;  possibly 
in  this  world,  but  more  probably  from  that  next  world,  when, 
as  a  spirit  of  the  dead,  he  would  have  something  to  say  to 
them. 

It  was  after  Mullins  had  been  out  a  year,  had  won  the 
Military  Cross,  and  had  shown  himself  as  good  an  Intelligence 
Officer  as  he  was  a  bad  Company  Commander,  that  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  famous  stick.  A  great  friend  of  his 
had  been  killed,  and  Mullins,  home  on  leave,  had  called  on 
that  friend's  people.  He  had  been  asked  to  choose  a  memento 
of  the  dead  man,  and  had  chosen-his  stick — a  short,  heavy 
one,  with  plenty  of  weight  in  the  head.  During  that  night 
the  dead  man  talked  with  Mullins,  and  told  him  how  glad 
he  was  that  Mullins  had  his  stick.  "That  stick  will  do 
great  things  for  you,"  he  said;  "it  will  save  the  Hves  of 
many  of  your  battalion." 

Mullins  still  had  four  days  of  leave  ;  four  days  in  which 
to  tell  everybody  in  London  of  this  wonderful  communica- 
tion with  the  dead.  Some,  perhaps,  believed  ;  some  smiled. 
Mullins  himself  was  happy  and  excited.     To  the  friends  who 


saw  him  off,  his  last  remark  was:  "Look  out  for  news  of 
the  old  stick,"  and  he  waved  it  gleefully  at  them.  Two 
days  later  everybody  in  the  battalion  had  heard  that  Mullins' 
new  stick  was  going  to  save  their  lives,  and  had  indicated 
that  he  was  a  silly  ass.  .  .  .  They  also  told  him  that  he 
was  just  in  time  for  the  new  push'. 

•  *  *  •  '  •  * 

The  battalion  was  held  up,  and  resented  it.  The  leading 
company  on  the  left  licked  its  wounds  in  a  disused  trench — 
God  knows  what  trench  or  whose,  for  this  bit  of  country  had 
been  fought  over,  backwards  and  forwards,  for  two  years- — 
and  wondered  what  to  do  about  it.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away,  a  Boche  machine-gun  was  engaged  in  keeping 
their  heads  down  for  ttiem.  The  Company  Commander 
squinted  up  at  it,  and  squinted  again  at  his  watch,  and 
cursed  all  machine-guns.  Suppose  they  charged  it  ?  But 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  was  the  devil  of  a  way,  and  that 
damned  machine-gun  had  killed  enough  of  them  already. 
Suppose  he  sent  a  couple  of  men  out  to  stalk  it  ?  Slow 
work,  but — he  looked  at  his  watch  again.  Why  the  devil 
had  this  happened,  when  everything  had  been  going  so  well 
before  ? ,  And  here  they  were — stuck — and  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  swing  of  it.  Momentum — that  was  the  word — 
momentum  all  gone.     Well,  something  would  have  to  be  done. 

He  looked  along  the  trench,,  considering.  .  .  . 

.And  on  the  extreme  right  of  it  a  tall,  thin  figure  emerged 
from  the  ruck,  and  hoisted  itself  leisurely  over  the  top. 
Mullins.  He  carried  no  revolver.  His  tin  hat  was  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  his  coat  collar,  for  some  reason,  turned  up. 
Both  his  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  and  in  the  crook  of  his 
left  arm  lay  the  famous  stick. 

With  an  air  of  pleasant  briskness  he  walked  towards  the 
Boche  machine-gunner.  He  did  not  hurry,  for  this  was  not 
so  much  an  operation  against  the  enemy  as  a  demonstration 
to  unbelievers  on  the  home  front.  Neither  did  he  dawdle. 
He  just  went  to  the  machine-gun  as  in  peace  days  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  post  on  a  fresh  spring  morning. 

He  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  go.  From  time  to 
time  his  right  hand  came  out  of  his  pocket,  fixed  his  glasses 
more  firmly  on  his  nose,  and  returned  to  his  pocket  again. 
Just  in  this  way  he  must  have  walked  out  of  the  Great  Court 
at  Trinity  to  a  lecture  many,  many  times,  hands  in  pockets, 
hunched  shoulders,  coat  collar  up,  and  gown  or  tooks  tucked 
under  the  left  arm.  So  he  walked  now  .  .  .  and  still  he 
was  not  hit. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  Mullins  to  you  ;  I  shall  not  try  to 
explain  that  Boche  machine-gunner.  He  may  have  thought 
Mullins  was  coming  to  surrender.  The  astonishing  spectacle 
of  Mullins  may  have  disturbed  his  aim.  The  numerous 
heads  popping  up  to  gape  at  the  back  view  of  Mullins  may 
have  kept  him  too  busy  to  attend  to  Mullins,  ...  or  there 
may  have  been  other  reasons.  I  do  not  know.  At  any 
rate,  Mullins  was  not  hit. 

So  Mullins  walked  up  to  the  machine-gunner.  A  yard 
away  from  him  he  took  his  right  hand  from  his  pocket, 
withdrew  the  stick  from  the  crook  of  his  left  arm,  and  in  a 
friendly  way  hit  the  machine-gunner  over  the  head  with  it. 
The  man  collapsed.  Mullins  picked  him  up  by  the  collar, 
shook  him  to  see  if  he  was  shamming,  dropped  him,  replaced 
the  stick  in  the  crook  of  his  left  arm,  fixed  his  glasses  on  his 
nose,  took  the  man  by  the  collar  again,  and  started  to  drag 
him  back  to  the  British  trench.  Once  or  twice  he  got  a 
little  entangled  between  the  stick,  the  prisoner  and  the 
attention  necessary  for  his  glasses,  hesitating  between  drop- 
ping the  stick  and  fixing  the  glasses  with  his  left  hand,  and 
dropping  the  prisoner  and  fixing  them  with  his  right.  But 
in  the  end  he  arrived  safely  at  the  trench  with  all  three 
possessions.  Once  there,  he  handed  the  prisoner  over,  and 
then  stood  beaming  down  at  the  Company  Commander. 

"Well,"  he  said,  pushing  his  glasses  firmly  on  to  his  nose, 
"and  what  about  the  jolly  old  stick,  nowl" 

****** 

If  this  were  not  a  true  story,  T  should  say  that  Mullins 
got  the  Victoria  Cross.  Actually  they  gave  h[m  a  bar  to  his 
Military  Cross.  The  real  "MuJlins,"  if  he  reads  this,  will 
recognise  the  incident,  though  he  will  protest  that  I  have 
quite  misunderstood  his  personality  and  have  failed  alto- 
gether to  appreciate  his  spiritual  attitude.  Perhaps  I  have. 
A  writer  must  be  allowed  his  own  way  in  these  matters. 
We  start  with  a  fact  or  two,  the  impression  of  a  face,  and  in 
a  Httle  while  we  do  not  know  how  much  is  reality  and  how 
much  is  our  day  dream. 

Yet,  at  least,  he  will  admit  that  I  have  helped  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind.  I  have  put  on  record  the  "proof" 
for  which  the  unbelievers  have  been  waiting. 

But,  for  myself,  I  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve.  All  I 
say  is  that  if  to  believe  is  to  be  as  fearless  as  Mullins,  I  could 
wish  that  I  believed. 


"December  3,  1918 


LAND  6?  WATER 
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Life  and  Letters  oy  J.  C  Squire 


The  Intimate  Essayist 

THE  English  essay,  though  nobody  takes  much 
pubhc  notice  of  it,  thrives  in  this  age.  And  the 
essay  of  this  age  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the 
essay  of  any  other  age.  Men  who  write  theses 
in  order  to  get  doctorates  of  literature  might 
find  a  subject  to  suit  them  in  what  may  be  called  the  economic 
basis  of  the  English  essay  in  the  various  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment. The  customary  length — and  the  amount  of  space 
available  for  a  man  largely  conditions  lus  method  and  even 
affects  his  choice  of  themes — of  our  essays  has  been  deter- 
mined by  factors  beyond  the  essayists'  control.  The  first 
great  English  essayists.  Bacon  and  Cowley,  were  free  ;  they 
wrote  for  themselves,  and  not  for  the  papers  ;  and  Bacon 
was  able  to  be  as  short  and  Cowley  as  long  as  they  cared  to  be. 
But  the  essayists  of  the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  periods 
had  papers  of  the  Spectator  type  in  view  ;  the  early  and  mid- 
Victorian  essayists  found  their  fnarket  in  monthlies  and 
quarterlies  which  allowed  them,  if  they  chose,  to  run  to  a 
good  many  thousands  of  words  ;  and  the  essayists  of  our 
own  day  find  themselves  guided  by  "economic  forces"  to 
the  literary  weeklies  and  the  dailies.  If  a  man  writes  for  a 
weekly  his  essays  will  be  about  two  thousand  words  in  length  ; 
if  for  a  daily,  eighteen  hundred  or  less  ;  when  some  of  the 
newspapers  brought  the  content  of  their  column  down  to 
twelve  hundred  words  the  essay  and  the  essayists  still  proved 
adaptable  ;  and  the  excellent  work  done  under  these  severe 
limitations  proves  that,  although  it  is  better  that  a  man 
should  choose  "canvases"  of  precisely  the  size  that  suits 
him,  and  not  be  asked  to  "pad  to  fill,"  or  to  consent  to  con- 
finement in  a  bed  of  Procrustes,  these  restrictions  imposed 
from  without  do  not  mean  the  death  of  art  or  of  spontaneity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  influence  of  habit  is  so  strong  that 
when  a  man  has  been  for  some  time  writing  to  "  fill "  a  certain, 
space  he  finds  that  his  mind  grows  accustomed  to  working  to 
that  length,  and  that  time  after  time,  without  conscious 
effort,  he  will  find  that  he  says  just  what  he  wants  to  say, 
and  comes  to  a  natural  close  after  having  written  exactly  the 
accustomed  amount. 


A  period,  which  has  enjoyed  Mr.  Chesterton,  Mr.  Belloc, 
Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Lynd,  in  papers  and  in  collected 
papers  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  essay  died  with 
Stevenson.  Their  latest  serious  rival  is  the  well-known 
political  journalist  who  prefers,  as  essayist,  to  half-conceal 
his  identity  under  the  elaborate  pseudonym  "Alpha  of  the 
Plough."  I  have  just  been  reading  his  last  (very  well  illus- 
trated) collection.  Leaves  in  the  Wind  (Dent,  5s.  6d.  net), 
and  enjoyed  it.  .All  human  labours  are  imperfect,  and  there 
are  obvious  faults  in  these  essays.  Like  so  many  modern 
essays,  they  were  originally  written  to  fill  a  newspapjer  column, 
and  one  feels  that  Alpha's  usual  column  does  not  quite  suit 
his  genius  ;  it  is  rather  too  short  to  allow  him  to  say  as  much 
as  he  might  and  as,  in  exceptional  cases,  he  does.  They  are 
produced  at  frequent  intervals ;  sometimes  I  suspect,  and 
(as  a  journalist)  am  entitled  to  presume,  in  a  hurry  ;  and 
their  author  has  not  given  his  phraseology  all  the  revision 
that  it  would  have  stood.  His  minor  weaknesses  include  a 
lack  of  care  in  the  concoction  of  spoof  names  with  flavour  in 
them  ;  his  imaginary  characters  usually  bear  names  of  the 
"Spiffkins"  order,  or  tamely  suffer  the  by-this-time  tiresome 
series  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson.  But  I  think  that  as 
soon  as  one  has  forgotten  his  essays  one  will  be  able  to  read 
them  a  second  time  with  undiminished  ease  ;  and  then  a 
third,  and  then  a  fourth  time  ;  and  when  one  finds  things 
as  attractive  as  that,  one  need  not  bother  to  complain  that 
they  are  not  quite  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  art.  In 
other  words,  "Alpha"  has  some  of  the  essayists'  most  impor- 
tant qualities  in  a  very  high  degree. 


He  has  a  very  wide  field  of  literary  and  historical  reference  : 
one  never  knows  whether  the  next  illustration  will  be  drawn 
from  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great  or  from  that  of  Mr, 
Bottomley.  Both  his  knowledge  of  books  and  his  memory 
are  unusually  great ;  his  powers  of  quotation  alone  are 
sufficient  to  carry  liis  essays  through.  He  always  seems  to 
know  the  funniest  story  about  anything.  When  he  writes 
about  early  rising,  he  caps  his  series  of  historical  instances 


with  the  case  of  Bishop  Selwyn  who  put  the  duty  of  lying  in 
bed  on  a  moral  plane.  "I  did  once  rise  so  early,"  he  said, 
"but  I  felt  so  vain  all  the  morning  and  so  sleepy  all  the 
afternoon  that  I  determined  not  to  do  it  again."  He  stayed 
in  bed  after  that  to  keep  himself  from  getting  conceited. 
And  another  of  his  stories  illustrates,  though  not  deliberately, 
his  own  prime  merit.  Foote,  the  actor,  told  it.  "  I  went 
into  a  public-house,"  he  said,  "and  heard  one  man  call  for 
spme  rum  because  he  was  hot,  and  another  call  for  some  rum 
because  he  was.  cold.  Then  I  called  for  some  rum  because 
I  liked  it." 


The  salient  quality  of  Foote's  remark  is  a  surjrisi'-a 
kind  of  honesty  ;  it  illustrates  the  great  truths  that 
you  have  only  to  be  candid  to  be  interesting,  and  that  real 
exactitude  of  statement  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  life"? 
Most  men,  even  when  they  least  know  it,  play  a  part  to  the 
world  and  to  themselves.  They  must  buttress  their  most 
capricious  actions  with  an  entirely  supposititious  moral 
justification  ;  they  cannot  bear  reality  unclothed.  How 
prevalent  is  the  habit  of  hypocritical  speech  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  modern  analog  e  of  the  remarks  made  by  Foote's 
two  humbugs,  i.e.,  "Another  little  drink  wouldn't  do  us  any 
harm."  As  sung  on  the  stage  it  is  ironical  ;  but  it  amuses 
chiefly  by  the  way  in  which  it  gets  home  to  our  weakness. 
Only  the  bravest  or  the  most  abandoned  of  men  would  ever 
think  of  saying  "I  don't  care  whether  another  drink  would 
do  me  any  harm  or  not.  I  put  that  disagreeable  considera- 
tion out  of  mind.  But  I  am  weak  (or  greedy,  or  too  lazy 
to  stop,  or  willing  mechanically  to  accompany  fellow-drinkers), 
and  so  I  shall  have  one."  But  it  is  often  that  state  of  mincl 
which  is  conventionally  veiled  by  statements  about  the 
needs  of  the  stomach  or  the  rigours  of  the  cHmate  ;  and  it  is 
by  dispensing  with  that  conventional  veil  that  the  typical 
essayist  gets  his  pecuhar  effect  and  insinuates  himself  into  our 
affections.  Montaigne  was  the  great  examplar  of  the  i  timate 
essayist.  He  was  as  frank  as  Pepys.  If  a  true  thing  occurred 
to  him  he  set  it  down  :  he  was  content  to  run  the  risk  of 
exposing  his  weaknesses  to  the  reprobation  or  the  derision 
of  mankind:  of  appearing  vain,  or  old-maidish,  or  timid,  or 
greedy,  or  sensual,  or  cold-blooded,  or  silly.  Lamb  played 
whimsically  with  his  own  weaknesses,  and  "Alpha  of  the 
Plough"  is  in  this  regard  in  the  tradition.  His  little  conceits 
and  timidities,  his  day-dreams  and  indolences,  his  preten- 
sions, prides,  and  humiliations  are  a  large  part  of  the  raw 
material  with  which  he  works— though  neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  has  reached  the  extreme  of  remorseless  candour  that 
was  the  glory  of  Montaigne.  Still,  he  does  not  spare  him- 
self ;  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  up  and  not  down  in  our 
esteem. 

****** 

There  is  an  old  play — I  forget  which — wherein  it  is 
remarked  that  a  man,  led  on  to  talk  of  himself,  will  always 
give  himself  away  ;  and  that  he  will  only  be  saved  from 
abysms  of  shame  by  the  knowledge  that  his  hearers  are 
recognising  their  own  frailties  in  his  confessions.  That  is 
profoundly  true.  Men  may  differ  in  their  hold  upon  prin- 
ciples, in  their  creeds,  in  their  temperaments,  in  the  strength 
of  their  wills.  But  their  impulses  and  their  instincts  are 
the  same.  One  of  the  truest  sentences  ever  uttered  was  : 
"There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I"  ;  but,  though  we 
may,  most  of  us,  escape  the  worst  deeds  and  the  lowest* 
degradations,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  human  experi- 
ence which  we  all  have  in  common,  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  phrase  might  be  pruned  down  to  "There  go  I,"  without 
any  quahfication.  To  test  the  truth  of  this,  a  man  has  only 
to  make  the  effort,  overcome  the  fear,  and  confess  in  any 
company  to  his  castles  in  Spain,  his  estimate  of  his  own 
powers  and  importance,  his  fears,  his  prudences,  his  hum- 
bugs, his  compromises,  his  resolutioris,  and  his  failure  to 
live  up  to  them.  If  it  be  an  honest  company  he  will  encounter 
the  admi-ssion  that  his  weaknesses  are  universally  shared  ; 
if  it  be  not,  he  will  create  the  sort  of  awkward  silence  in 
which  tacit  and  reluctant  and  shocked  admission  hangs  like 
thunder.  The  essayist  makes  his  confessions  in  print  ;  we 
can  recognise  ourselves  in  him  when  we  are  reading  alone  ; 
nobody  sees  us  ;  and  probably  some  of  the  proudest  and 
most  reserved  of  men  find  consolation  .^.nd  relief  in  their 
chambers  by  silently  unbosoming  themselves  to  these  public 
confessors  for  the  race. 
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By  W.  J.  Turner 


HANKERING  after  something  sensational  this 
week,  I  went  to  The  Purple  Mask.  The  Purple 
Mask  is  the  kind  of  play  which  offers  merely  a 
bare  framework  for  the  actor.  The  author 
invents  or  "cribs"  a  plot,  he  provides  sufficient 
dialogue  to  last  three  hours — stealing  about  twenty  minutes 
by  intervals — divides  the  whole  into  three  or  four  approxi- 
mately equal  parts,  arranging,  if  possible,  that  each  part 
shall  end  with  a  bang,  and  contrives  that  a  man  and  a  girl 
shall  fall  in  love  in  the  first  act  and  embrace  in  the  last.  It 
is  altogether  a  matter  for  nice  matherfiatical  calculation, 
and  is  by  no  means  easy,  except  for  those  people  born  with 
the  right  sort  of  head.  It  is  a  campaign,  a  plan  of  action 
during  the  space  of  a  few  hours  and,  as  in  all  such  plans, 
the  effect  depends  mainly  on  the  persons  playing  the  parts 
in  it. 

The  hero,  of  The  Ptirple  Mask  is  a  gentleman  whose  family 
motto  is  "I  take  what  I  will."  This  considerate  sentiment, 
with  the  ferocious  aspect  of  its  proprietor,  is  lithographed 
upon  the  hoardings  about  the  city,  and  is  what  drew  me  to 
the  Scala  Theatre  ;  for  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  take  what 
I  will,  but  have  not  been  blessed  with  sufficient  frightfulness 
of  countenance  to  accompUsh  it.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
terrifying  about  The  Purple  Mask,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Comte  de  Trevieres,  as  played  by  Mr.  Matheson  Lang,  who 
is,  throughout  the  play,  singularly  handsome  and  urbane. 
Mr.  Lang  convinces  us  by  a  quiet,  easy  self-assurance  ;  he 
looks  large  and  conceivably  dangerous,  and  though  his  con- 
fidence is  rather  the  confidence  of  a  prosperous  American 
merchant  selUng  his  well-known  patent  medicine  than  that 
of  a  clever  intrepid  French  aristocrat,  still  it  is  confidence, 
and  enables  him  every  time  he  pays  a  call  to  leave  his  card 
"I  take  what  I  will,"  without  any  devastating  snigger  from 
the  audience.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  acting  is  good 
enough  to  make  the  fellow  credible,  it  is  without  distinction, 
and  one  can  take  no  pleasure  in  it  for  its  own  sake.  Mr. 
Lang  does  not  take  enough  pains  ;  there  is  an  absence  of  all 
those  finishing  touches  so  small  in  themselves,  so  mighty 
in  their  cumulative  effect,  which  can  make  a  play  of  this 
description  extremely  attractive,  although  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  The  Chevalier  of  the  Purple  Mask  ought  to  enchant 
us  ;  the  way  he  walks,  his  manners,  his  voice,  his  dress, 
his  every  gesture  should  be  a  revelation.  Schoolgirls  ought 
to  send  locks  of  their  hair  to  him,  schoolmistresses  ought  to 
keep  his  photograph  in  their  most  especially  private  allDums, 
old  ladies  ought  to  sigh  over  him,  and  men  should  gnash 
their  teeth  and  .scowl  at  him.  They  may,  indeed,  do  all 
these  things  ;  but  it  wiU  be  faute  de  mieux,  for  the  Chevalier 
of  Mr.  Matheson  Lang  does  not  deserve  them. 

The  plot,  if  I  can  recollect  it,  is  a  series  of  dare-devil 
episodes,  in  each  of  which  The  Purple  Mask  turns  the  tables 
on  his  opponent  Brisquet,  the  agent  of  the  celebrated 
prefect  of  police,  Fouch^.  The  Chevalier,  known  as  The 
Purple  Mask,  is  the  man  who  is  entrusted  with  executing  the 
plans  of  the  Royalists  who  are  attempting  to  rescue  the 
Due  de  Chateaubriand  from  Bonaparte.  Why  they  want  to 
recover  this  ancient  duke  is  a  mystery,  as,  when  ultimately 
we  see  him,  he  looks  as  if  he  would  be  the  ruin  of  any  party. 
The  conspirators  have  their  headquarters  in  a  haberdasher's 
shop  in  Paris,  and  keep  an  old  Abbe  and  a  few  sandwiches 
beneath  the  counter  in  a  cellar.  The  Abbe  has  nothing  to 
do  in  the  play  except  get  in  and  out  of  the  cellar,  and  lift 
his  hands  expressively,  and  now  and  then  shrug  his  shoulders. 
The  niece  of  the  haberdasher,  who  is  really  a  marquise,  also 
lives  in  the  cellar  ;  and  there  is  another  lady  there  of  high 
rank,  whose  mission  is  to  drop  a  couple  of  letters  so  that 
the  niece  can  pick  them  up.  They  are  addressed  to  Fouche 
and  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  warning 
them  that  The  Purple  Mask  will  abduct  at  a  given  hour  the 
Prefect  of  Evreux.  Why  they  choose  to  abduct  the  Prefect 
of  Evreux,  an  apparently  perfectly  harmless  fellow,  is  a 
puzzle  only  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the  absurd  actions 
of  Royalist  conspirators ;  but  their  object  in  informing 
Fouche  is  to  get  a  sham  ""Purple  Mask"  captured  so  as  to 
make  the  pohce  feel  safe  and  relax  their  vigilance.  The 
sham  "Purple  Mask,"  however,  turns  out  to  be  the  real  one, 
and  actually  abducts  the  Prefect,  in  spite  of  his  being  sur- 
rounded by  gendarmes  and  half  a  company  of  soldiers.  This 
is   quite  an  exciting  scene — the  best  in   the  play,   in   fact. 


which  thereafter  suffers  from  our  seeing  every  step  coming 
long  before  it  comes. 

The  acting,  on  the  whole,  was  fair,  but  suffered  from  the 
Lyceum  habit  of  winking  with  one  eye  at  the  audience.  The 
actor  may  be  conscious  of  the  audience,  but  he  should  not 
draw  its  attention  to  his  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
there.  I  don't  know  whether,  when  The  Purple  Mask  was 
first  played,  the  farcical  side  was  equally  strong  as  now  ; 
but  I  should  think  it  had  developed.  As  Brisquet,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Croker-King  was  at  times  (in  the  cellar  scene)  good, 
but  at  other  times  bad,  as  when  lighting  his  pipe  in  the 
prefecture  when  "business,"  which  might  have  been  very 
funny,  became  ridiculously  silly  through  sheer  exaggeration.  A 
Sergeant  of  Gendarmes  was  well  done  by  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Stone. 
I  have  been  reading  again  Gilbert  Murray's  translation  of 
The  Trojan  Women,  which,  although  it  is  not  considered  by 
most  people  as  one  of  the  most  effective  of  Etiripidcs' 
plays  on  the  stage,  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  Nothing 
makes  one  feel  more  keenly  the  lack  of  a  National  Theatre 
than  to  read  a  great  masterpriece  like  this  and  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  .seeing  it,  and  dozens  Uke  it,  acted.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  project  of  the  National  Memorial  Shakespeare 
Theatre,  which  was  fairly  launched  before  the  war,  will  not 
be  left  in  abeyance  any  longer  now.  I  am  sure  that  a  vigorous 
campaign  all  over  the  country  would  raise  the  balance  of  the 
money  necessary — I  believe  that  there  is  at  least  £100,000 
in  hand  already.  The  National  Theatre,  playing  a  repertoire 
of  the  best  plays  of  the  world  at  reasonable  prices,  would, 
I  am  convinced,  be  an  enormous  success  ;  and  it  will  be  a 
national  disgrace  if,  after  the  war,  London  remains  in  its 
present  condition  of  inferiority  to  minor  German  towns  like 
Stuttgart,  where  there  is  a  magnificent  Municipal  Opera 
House  and  Theatre  far  finer  than  anything  in  the  whole  of 
the  British  Empire.  Surely  there  is  some  pubhc  spirit  in 
Londoners  ;  I  feel  confident  it  only  wants  appeahng  to  in 
the  right  way.  The  amount  of  money  required  is  insignifi- 
cant, and  it  would  be  worth  all  the  cost  merely  as  propaganda. 
It  used  to  make  me  feel  crestfallen  and  ashamed,  before  the 
war,  to  walk  about  in  Stuttgart,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Munich, 
Wiesbaden,  and  other  German  cities  I  visited,  to  see  their 
enormous  superiority  in  dignity,  architectural  beauty,  and 
public  spirit  to  our  own.  Coming  from  London,  accustomed 
to  our  drab  little  commercial  theatres  stuck  up  back 
streets  or  between  hairdressers  and  restaurants,  to  see  these 
beautiful  theatres  that  looked  Uke — and,  in  fact,  were — • 
public  buildings  situated  in  fine  squares,  many  of  them  far 
superior  .to  the  best  of  our  Government  offices,  made  me 
feel  like  a  slum-dweller  brought  into  a  palace.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  London's  present  inferiority  in  this  matter 
should  continue.  Londoner^,  I  hope,  will  not  be  content, 
after  the  war,  to  live  in  a  city  which  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
in  the  world,  but  which  is  too  mean-spirited  and  shabby  to 
afford  to  erect  one  decent  building  as  a  national  memorial 
to  Shakespeare  where  they  can  see  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  all  Shakespeare's  plays,  as  well  as  all  the 
works  of  other  great  ancient  and  modern  dramatists,  ade- 
quately performed  and  staged. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  the  ordinary  commercial  speculator 
to  put  up  a  building  which  is  not  an  eyesore  ;  for  one  thing, 
he  cannot  obtain  the  requisite  space  except  at  such  a  cost  as 
to  put  his  venture  out  of  court  as  a  purely  commercial  trans- 
action. The  business  man,  looking  for  a  financial  and  not 
a  social  return  on  his  money,  wall  naturally  squeeze  his 
theatre  in  any  odd  corner,  and  partition  back,  sides,  front, 
and  all  except  the  narrowest  possible  entrance  off  in  shops. 
The  only  thing  he  can  safely  be  trusted  to  do  is  to  make  the 
inside  fairly  comfortable,  as  that  will  obviously  affect  his 
audience  ;  but  the  capital  city  of  England,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  empire,  should  not  depend  on  private  speculators  for 
its  principal  theatre,  any  more  than  it  should  depend  on 
renting  some  haphazard  structure  run  up  by  a  contractor 
for  its  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  enterprise  of  individual  citizens  is  what  we  look  to  for 
catering  for  a  changing  popular  taste — whether  it  be  the  taste  of 
milHons  for  melodrama  or  the  taste  of  thousands  for  an  "art" 
theatre  hke  that  of  Moscow — but  for  great,  permanent  social 
amenities  such  as  a  national  museum,  a  national  art  gallery, 
and  a  national  theatre,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  civic  and 
national  authorities  to  recognise  their  plain  social  duty. 
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Recent  Novels 

1D0  not  know  liovv  far  my  weakness  for  novels  about 
the  future  is  responsible  for  my  pleasure  in  The  Apostle 
of  the  Cylinder,  by  Mr.  Victor  Rousseau  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  6s.  net)  ;  but  I  feel  obliged  to  mention  my 
weakness  in  order  that  the  reader  may  make  any 
discount  he  thinks  necessary.  However  tliat  mav  be,  I  find 
this  book  a  very  fascinating  fantasia  on  the  subject  of  the 
scientific  state.  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  how 
Lazaroff  contrives  to  project  himself,  Arnold,  and  Esther 
forward  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  into  the  future 
and  how,  by  a  miscalculation,  they  all  awake  at  different 
times.  The  world  which  Arnold  finds  is  one  built  on  severely 
scientific  lines,  in  which  the  population  is  graded  according 
to  its  correspondence  to  the  requirements  of  the  eugenists, 
where  Nietzsche,  Haeckel,  and  Wells  are  revered  as  prophets 
of  the  new  order,  and  where  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  scientific  oligarchy  of  eugenically  fit  persons,  Arnold 
arrives  in  time  to  sec'tliis  order  overthrown  by  the  reawaken- 
ing spiritual  faculties  of  man.  The  story  is  full  of  ingenious 
detail  and  makes  an  admirable  satire  on  modern  scientific 
materialism.  I  like  particularly  the  touches  by  which  Mr. 
Rousseau  shows  how  science  develops  into  a  particularly 
bigoted  religion — the  ([uarrel  whether  Force  is  of  the  same 
substance  as  Matter  or  a  like  substance,  in  which  "the  Sames 
conquered  the  Similars  by  virtue  of  a  proclamation  from 
Boss  Rose,"  and  the  "Vienna  Creed." 

The  Orchard  of  Tears,  by  Mr.  Sax  Rohmer  (Methuen,  6s. 
net),  is  another  fantastic  book — equally  fantastic  and  equally 
charming  in  a  different  manner,  which  suggests  to  me  very 
forcibly  what  might  be  the  result  of  a  collaboration  between 
Miss  Marie  Corelli  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Chambers.  Paul  Mario, 
the  hero,  is  a  great  poet  who  sets  out  to  redeem  the  world  by 
revealing  the  ancient  mysteries  and  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  reincarnation".  He  was  certainly  well  qualified  for  the 
job.  His  intellect  was  "almost  deiform,"  and,  "listening 
for  the  Pythagorean  music  of  the  spheres,  he  sometimes 
became  deaf  to  the  voices  of  those  puny  lives  about  him." 
His  reputation  "  was  greater  than  that  of  Gabrielle  d' Annunzio 
or  Charlie  Chaplin."  (Gabrielle,  I  take  it,  is  a  celebrated 
rnovie-actress  ot  whom  I  have  not  heard  ;  the  spelling  of  ■ 
her  name  i^  Mr.  Rohmer's  own.)  He  is  prompted,  though 
he  does  not  know  it,  by  Satan  himself,  who  assumes  the  some- 
what conspicuous  nom  de  guerre  of  Jules  Thessaly,  and  gives 
himself  away  by  being  impossible  ty  photograph.  Eventually 
Paul  is  killed  in  an  air-raid — or,  rather,  as  Mr.  Rohmer  puts 
it,  "  His  body  was  scattered  like  flock  by  the  wind  ;  his 
spirit  was  drawn  into  the  ceaseless  loom.','  I  like  this  book. 
I  can  put  my  hand  on  my  heart  and  declare  that  I  shall  read 
it  again.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Rohmer  used  to  be  our  Prince  of 
Shockers  ;  and  I  am  sorry  he  should  have  deserted  that 
genre  for  what  is  known  colloquially  as  "the  weep-book." 
For,  though  I  have  enjoyed  The  Orchard  of  Tears,  I  feel 
inclined  to  say  to  him,  in  the  words  that  Burbage  used  to 
Shakespeare  on  the  first  night  of  King  Lear :  "  Too  much  of 
the  sob-stuff,  William  ;    too  much  of  the  sob-stuff." 

But  we  should  be  slow  to  quarrel  with  any  of  our  pleasures  ; 
and  for  this  reason  I  hesitate  a  little  before  saying  that  some 
of  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  skill  seems  to  have  deserted  him  in  Special 
Performances  (Methuen,  6s.  net).  He  still  displays  enough  ■ 
skill  to  hold  our  attention  ;  and  his  situations  are  well- 
devised.  The  titled  lady,  whose  Kentish  Town  ancestry,  of 
which  she  was  ignorant,  came  out  suddenly  on  Hampstead 
Heath  on  Bank  Holiday,  and  led  her  into  complications  with 
a  skipping-rope,  is  a  promising  subject  ;  and  so  is  the  trawler 
captain,  e.talted  by  Admiralty  employment.  But  Mr.  Pett 
Ridge  does  not,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  get  the  last 
drop  of  juice  out  of  his  subjects,  as  he  used  to  ;  and,  since  his 
themes  are  usually  slender,  this  sometimes  means  that  there 
is  verv  little  juice  indeed. 

Mr.  Frederick  Sleath,  in  Sniper  Jackson  (Jenkins,  6s.  net), 
is  fortun;itc  in  having  for  subject  an  aspect  of  trench-Iifc 
which  has  not  yet  been  written  to  death.  His  account  of  the 
adventures  of  a  sniping  section  in  the  salient  is  well  and 
vividly  done,  apparently  from  personal  experience.  Many 
of  the  incidents  seem  to  come  straight  from  life  ;  and  there 
is  an  almost  Defoe-like  reality  about  the  whole  of  the  narrative. 


Mr.  Street  and  the  War 

We  have  had,  to  be  frank,  more  books  about  the  war  than 
anyone  could  want.  Every  fool  who, has  put  his  nose  inside 
a  training-camp  or  a  military  hospital,  or  who  remembers 
having  seen  Enver  Pasha  on  the  railwaj'-station  at  Budapest 
has  rushed  away  and  written  it  all  down.  We  have  had 
books  about  the  lives  of  flying  men,  submarine  men,  hospital 
orderlies,  and  temporary  women  clerks,  and  every  class  of 
war-book  has  included  a  good  many  that  were  merely  bad. 
What  we  have  not  had,  until  Mr.  G.  S.  Street  filled  up  the 
gap  with  At  Home  in  the  War  (Heinemann,  3s.  6d.  net),  was" 
a  book  about  the  experiences  of  the  reflective  civilian  pur- 
suing his  ordinary  occupations  as  best  he  could., 

Mr.  Street,  who  is  precisely  the  man  one  would  have 
selected  for  the  job,  has  done  the  job  very  well  indeed.  He  is 
uniformly  sensible,  obsetvant,  and  acute  ;  and  in  the  matter 
of  expression  he  is — than  which  no  more  can  be  said— 
uniformly  Mr.  Street,  uniformly  the  graceful  and  original 
essayist.  This  book  only  looks  like  an  historical  document 
because  all  books  written  in  times  when  history  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  the  private  lives  of  even  authors  tend  to  have 
that  appearance.  It  is  really  only  the  same  Mr.  Street 
strolling  through  life  with  widely  opened  eyes  and  a  very 
elegant  pen  ;  but  that  is  the  kind  of  man  who  often  composes 
an  historical  document  without  knowing  it.  His  First 
Emotions  and  The  Great  Response  are  both  extraordinarily 
good  and  exact,  though  they  were  written  nearly  three  years 
after  the  moment  ;  and  his  reflections  on  all  the  civilian 
aspects  of  the  war,  how  it  affected  age,  how  it  affected  youth, 
liow  it  changed  our  notions  of  proportion,  how  much  it  did 
and  how  much  it  did  not  mix  classes — his  reflections  on  all 
these  topics  skilfully  disentangles  the  truth  from  the  non- 
sense that  has  been  talked  about  each  one  of  them.  I  feel 
inclined  to  recommend  the  book  to  soldiers  who  want  to 
understand  what  their  civilian  friends  have  been  thinking 
before  picking  up  life  with  them  again,  just  as  civilians  have 
done  their  best  ib  keep  pace  with  the  experiences  of  their 
soldier  friends  by  reading  this  book  and  that  about  the 
trenches. 

Various  Volumes 

Five  escapes  from  prison  in  one  volume  is  good  measure  ; 
and  the  five  escapes  recorded  by  Mr.  Wallace  Ellison  in 
Escaped !  (Blackwood.  6s.  net)  ought  to  satisfy  him  for  a  life- 
time. Unfortunately,  all  the  escapes  but  the  last  broke  down 
short  of  the  frontier — on  one  occasion  with  tragical  ludicrous- 
ness  because  Mr.  Ellison  disabled  himself  by  eating  a  piece  of 
shaving-soap  under  the  impression  that  it  was  chocolate. 
At  least  he  was  succcissful  turning  the  hardest  corner  by  the 
help  of  a  kind-hearted  Berlin  street-walker,  whom  he  very 
suitably  compares  with  De  Quincey's  benefactress.  The 
result  was  freedom  for  him  and  for  us  another  thrilling  narra- 
tive, which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  Owing  to  Mr  Ellison's  passion  for  liberty,  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  prisor  ,  and  therefore  gives  few 
pictures  of  Ruhleben  hfe,  but  cot  respondingly  more  pictures 
of  German  prison  life  ;  r  nd  in  this  connection,  in  the  light  of 
recent  events,  it  is  inter  ssting  to  note  an  opinion  he  quotes 
that  the  authorities  sougl  it  to  impair  Dr.  Liebknecht's  reason 
by  their  treatment  of  him.  in  gf  .ol.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hales,  if  one  is 
to  take  his  word  in  My  Life  of  Adventure  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  Tis.  net),  ha  5  spent  even  more  time  than  Mr. 
Ellison  in  escaping — chi  efly  from  predicaments  into  .which 
his  own  enterprising  nal  urc  landed  him.  But  his  word  must 
be  taken.  A  man  who  has  been,  among  a  great  many  other 
things,  an  actor,  a  silver  -mxnc.  r,  an  opal-prospector,  and  mem- 
ber of  a  Macedonian  g  ucrrilh  .-band,  has  no  need  to  invent 
adventures  even  to  wri  tc  so  bi  eezy  a  rough-and-tumble  book 
as  this. 

In  The  White  Eagle,  of  Pola,  •id  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  6s. 
net),  Mr!  E.  V.  Bens'jn  suggests  ,  perhaps  a  little  too  empha- 
tically for  tact,  that  <:he  Allies  are  less  concerned  with  Poland's 
beautiful  eyes  than  with  the  nee  cssity  of  barring  Germany's 
easterly  ambition.;.  But  he  analyses  the  factors  of  the 
Polish  problem  w  ith  care,  and  giM  es  his  reader  a  good  basis 
on  which  to  arri,v^  ?it  his' own  roni 'lusions.    Peter  Bell. 
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^'Service"  for  British   Motorists : 

By  H.  Massac  Buist 


AT  a  time  when  the  motor  movement  is  astir  and 
pulsating  with  effort  to  return  to  its  normal  line 
of  development,  and  while  it  is  being  discovered 
on  all  hands  that  that  process  cannot  be  done  on 
a  sudden,  but  must  be  gradual  and  fraught  with 
handicap  in  a  hundred  and  one  wa3's,  many  of  them  unex- 
pected, it  is  as  well  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  from  the 
private  motorist's  point  of  view.  There  is  too  general  a 
tendencj'  to  assume  that,  if  we  could  get  back  to  the  motoring 
conditions  that  obtained  before  August,  1914,  everybody 
would  be  satisfied.  Any  such  argument  ignores  the  fact 
that,  though  the  number  of  motorists  will  be  greater  in  the 
post-war  than  in  the  pre-war  period,  the  individual  com- 
posing their  ranks  will  have  been  as  completely  re-assorted 
as  will  the  members  who  will  compose  the  Parliament  about 
to  be  elected.  Death  has  removed  a  large  number  of  motor- 
ists ;  changes  of  financial  circumstances  will  prevent  many 
who  motored  formerly  from  doing  so  now,  and  will  enable 
large  numbers  of  those  who  could  not  motor  before  the  war 
to  indulge  in  the  most  costly  forms  of  it  henceforth. 

In  the  main,  however,  what  the  motorist  will  want  in  the 
post-war  period  as  soon  as  the  first  frenzied  rush  for  cars 
shall  have  been  satisfied,  will  be  better  motoring  for  less 
nioney.  Of  course,  he  knows  tliat  labour  charges,  among 
other  factors,  will  prevent  costs  receding  appreciably  for 
certainly  a  period  of  j-ears  ;  but  he  may  reasonably  hope 
that  better  methods  of  production  will  largely  offset  this, 
particularly  if  it  is  exploited  on  the  principle  of  each  British 
firm  making  one  type  of  car  only,  towards  which  end  we 
were  working  when  the  war  broke  out.  Therefore,  it  is 
extraordinary  to  discover  that  at  the  moment  few  manu- 
facturers' plans  for  the  immediate  future  would  indicate 
that  we  were  near  attaining  it.  By  November,  1919,  however, 
the  situation  in  this  regard  will  be  found  to  have  altered 
entirely  in  the  direction  of  the  one  maker  one  chassis  pohcy. 

How  to  have  Better  Motoring  for  Less  Money 

Even  so,  our  cars  will  cost  us  more.  How,  therefore,  can 
we  reasonably  expect  to  enjoy  better  motoring  for  less 
nioney  ?  Evidently  we  may  look  presently  for  each  car  to 
be  better  of  its  kind  more  than  in  measure  as  we  pay  extra 
money  for  it.  Progress  in  design  will  be  revealed  ;  -therefore, 
we  shall  be  satisfied  to  pay  more.  We  shall,  besides,  fine 
cars  so  marketed  that,  as  far  as  concerns  at  least  90  per  cent, 
of  those  sold,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  owners  to  economise 
more  than  the  extra  initial  cost  of  them  by  way  of  reduced 
maintenance.  It  has  been  said  that,  before  the  war,  a  man's 
service  was  the  cheapest  thing  money  could  buy.  Be  that 
as  may  be,  certainly  service  is  almost  the  dearest  thing " 
to-day.     It  will  long'  remain  so. 

Many  car  owners  who  kept  a  motorman  before  the  war 
will  prefer  henceforth  to  keep  a  better  car  and  no  motorman. 

What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  motorman  ?  How  is  the 
car  to  give  better  service  ?  Firstly,  by  our  recognising  that, 
whereas  before  the  wa.r  we  held  a  man  able  to  drive  a  car  to 
be  quaUfied  for  a  special  calling,  to-day  we  expect  a  man, 
or  even  a  girl  who  deh'vers  groceries,  or  bread,  to  be  able,, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  drive  the  motor  van  in  which  such 
food-stuff  is  brought  to  the  door. 

Centralised  Use  of  Specialist-Motor-Mechanics 

But  if  the  individual  owrjer  were  wholly  to  keep  a  map  at 
home  at  higher  wages,  he  would  be  no  better  off.  One  man 
so  employed,  however,  can  maintain  a  couple  of  dozen,  or 
even  more,  cars.  There  is  no  reason  why.  he  should  not 
be  able  to  keep  one  hundred  running,  because  we  do  not 
propose  he  should  undertake  the  work  of  major  repairs. 
Those  have  been  done  always  most  satisfactorily  and  cheaply  . 
by  the  manufacturers. 

It  stands  to  sense,  however,  that  when  the  proposition  of 
car  up-keep  becomes  divisible  as  to  any  individual  man's 
services  between  a  couple  of  dozen  owners  instead  of  one, 
that  the  given  man  can  earn  appreciably  more  money,  yet 
the  individual  owner  can  save  a  very  large  proportioi),  of  car- 
maintenance  costs.  Even  at  pre-war  wages,  provided  it  was 
decently  handled  and  assuming  that  you  were  not  robbed 
by  a  dishonest  chauffeur  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  fuel, 
lubricant,  and  tyres,  you  could  run  the  largest  sort  of  six- 
cylinder  car  for  from  £160  to  £200  a  year  ;    whereas  for  a 


good  man  you  had  to  pay  anything  from  £125  to  £175  a  year, 
including  the  charges  of  housing  hire.  By  requiring  only 
£25  worth  a  year  of  a  man's  time,  however,  the  post-war  cost 
of  maintaining  cars  can  be  brought  down  very  considerably. 
The  owner  of  a  middle-size  car  would  not  want  even  that 
proportion  of  a  man's  labour.  We  must  have  in  mind  that, 
while  one  or  two  firms  are  so  utterly  out  of  touch  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  world  as  to  think  of 
marketing  cars  with,  or  without,  mechanical  engine-starters 
at  option,  the  pubhc,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  manufac- 
turers, realise  that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  ask  if  the 
price  of  a  car  includes  a  mechanical  engine-starter.  It  would 
be  nearly  as  absurd  as  to  ask  if  a  car  sold  at  a  round  sum  had 
an  engine  under  the  bonnet !  Now  that  the  owner  has 
merely  to  turn  on  the  fuel-tap,  touch  a  switch,  press  a  pedal, 
and  the  engine  starts,  he  has  really  dispensed  of  the  main 
need  for  employing  a  motorman  exclusively,  for  this  is,  besides, 
the  age  of  the  detachable  wheel. 

The  Way  New  Style  Service  Will  Become 
Available 

In  this  country  the  big  centres  of  population  are  much 
closer  set  than  in  the  United  States  of  America.  There 
labour  has  been  always  so  dear  that  only  in  big  centres  do 
the  rich  have  motormen.  The, vast  majority  has  used  its 
cars  always  without  employing  motormen.  The  movement 
would  never  have  developed  to  such  amazing  proportions  as 
obtain  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  if  the  trans-Atlantic  industry 
had  not  had  the  enterprise  to  recognise  this  fact,  and  scheme 
accordingly.  That  the  lines  evolved  are  sound  is  abundantly 
plain  from  the  fact  that  America's  main  hold  on  the  export 
market  is  due  to  her  employing  precisely  the  same  methods 
she  uses  at  home,  whereas  we  have  never  attempted  to 
imitate  them.  Those  methods  are  described  in  the  one 
word  :  service. 

If  you  buy  a  car,  you  must  do  so  from  the  recognised  and 
responsible  agent.  His  sole  business  is  to  see  that  your  car 
always  functions  properly.  If  it  does  not,  he  knows  you  wiU 
•not  go  to  him  for  another  one  ;  also  that  you  will  give  that 
make  of  car  a  bad  name  wherever  you  go.  In  short,  his 
business  is  founded  on  results,  as  any  enduring  business 
must  be. 

The  New  Era  for  Garage-Agenoy  Businesses 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  trade  in  the  country  that  'has  suffered 
more  as  a  result  of  the  war  than  that  of  the  local  agent  and 
garage-keeper.  Numbers  of  such  businesses,  having  become 
bankrupt,  have  been  wound  up.  Yet  the  conveniences  of 
motoring  before  the  war  was  due  mainly  to  the  abundance 
of  such  organisations.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
restarting  such  of  these  businesses  as  have  been  diverted, 
or  of  creating  fresh  agencies  and  garage  businesses  where 
others  have  ceased  to  be,  it  is  well  that  the  permanently 
changed  condition  should  be  recognised  at  the  outset.  If 
success  is  to  be  achieved  the  line  of  procedure  must.be  wholly 
different  from  the  pre-war  method. 

Instead,  it  must  be  modelled  on  the  American  system  of 
rendering  service.  Skilled  motormen  must  be  employed  for 
the  most  part,  not  by  individual  car  owners,  but  by  local 
garages  or  motor  agents.  Incidentally  by  this  means  each 
man  becomes  gradually  a  speciahst  in  one  branch  of  the 
work.  Thus,  each  garage  could  have  a  man  for  electricity. 
One  uses  the  broad  term  because  electricity  is  now  employed 
on  a  car  for  three  main  functions  :  to  fire  the  gas  in  the 
cylinder,  which  is  its  original  sole  function  in  motoring  ; 
to  light  the  vehicle,  which  has  long  been  standard  practice  ; 
and  to  start  the  engine,  wliich  is  the  main  post-war  standard 
development  in  motoring  as  far  as  tliis  country  is  concerned. 
At  the  given  estabhshment  another  man  would  specialise 
on  engines  ;  another  on  gears,  back  axles,  and  chassis  in 
general ;  another  on  coach-work  and  fittings.  Thus,  with 
relatively  a  small  staff,  nevertheless,  each  local  organisation 
could  render  the  car-owner  really  adequate  service.  Of 
course,  in  big  centres,  such  as  London,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  so  on,  individual  motor 
enterprises  could,  and  assuredly  would,  exploit  even  more 
ambitious  schemes,  as,  for  example,  by  reproducing  the 
Willys  garage  and  repair  organisation  established  in  New 
York. 
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Pelmanising    the    Nation ! 

FAMOUS   "BUSINESS   FIRMS  ENROL    THEIR  STAFFS  IN   HVNVREVS. 

10,000    ENROLMENTS    A    MONTH! 

"  Peace,  Pelmanism,  and  Prosperity"  the  watchword  for  all  classes  of  men  and  women  in  1919. 


The  coming  of  Peace  has  given  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  Pelman  movement. 

Within  a  single  month  ten  thousand  men  and  women  have 
enrolled  for  a  Pelman  Course  ! 

"Peace,  Pelmanism,  and  Prosperity"  is,  in  effect,  the 
national  watchword  of  the  day.  Thousands  who  have 
hitherto  been  prevented  from  taking  it  up  ar^  now  hastening 
to  begin  their  study  of  Pelmanism,  which,  during  the  strenuous 
war  years,  has  proved  of  such  enormous  help  to  business  and 
professional  success.  I 

Many  big  firms  are  enrolling  their  employees  en  masse  : 
one  famous  business  house  has  just  enrolled  165  members 
of  its  staff. 

<_|Every  enrolment  is  made  with  a  definite  aim.  To  gain  a 
bigger  salary  or  a  better  position:  to  increase  efficiency,  to 
economise  time  and  work  :  to  develop  more  ability  :  to 
broaden  experience  and  to  make  learning  easy — whatever 
the  object  may  be,  Pelmanism  never  fails  to  prove  its  value. 
There  is  no  man  or  woman,  in  fact,  who  has  conscientiously 
studied  "the  little  grey  books"  without  deriving  benefit: 
the  most  popular  phase  being  exemplified  by  the  hundreds 
who  have  reported  100  per  cent.,  200  per  cent.,  and  even  300 
per  cent,  increases  of  salary  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
Pelmanising. 

The  evidence  for  Pelmanism  is  freely  open  to  every  one  to 
examine,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  who  applies  to-day 
to  the  address  given   below. 

REMARKABLE    LETTERS. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  judging  Pelmanism,  and  that  is 
by  results.  In  the  records  of  the  Institute  there  are  many 
thousands  of  letters  reporting  the  most  remarkable  "  benefits" 
ever  recorded ;  benefits  so  substantial  and  so  direet  that* 
they  speak  more  plainly  than  volumes  of  argument  could  do. 
A  few  extracts  are  given  hereunder  from  some  of  these  letters. 

From  Bristol  a  Pelmanist  writes : 

"  After  taking  up  Pelmanism  for  about  three  months  I  was 
offered  a  very  high  p)ost  in  the  firm  in  which  I  am  employed. 
This  advancement,  which  dauhled  my  salary  (which  was  not 
inconsiderable  before),  I  attribute  entirely  to  Pelmanism." 

The  foregoing  is  tjrpical  of,  literally,  hundreds  of  letters, 
some  of  which  tell  of  incomes  trebled  and  even  quadrupled 
as  a  result  of  Pelmanism.  These  letters  are  not  asked  for : 
they  are  sent  of  the  writer's  free  will.  Pelmanists  are  only 
too  ready  to  acknowledge  the  vast  good  they  have  derived 
from  the  Course. 

Here  is  another  letter,  from  a  journalist,  who  had  only 
got  as  far  as  Lesson  4  when  he  wrote : 

"  Already  I  feel  a  definite  change  in  my  mentality,  a  stirring 
and  stretching  in  the  mind.  I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the 
perfectly  natural  method  of  progression.  There  is  no  trick  or 
quackery  about  it,  and  for  the  return  your  System  gives  it 
seems  to  be  nonsensically  cheap  at  the  fees  you  charge." 

WORTH    A    HUNDRED    TIMES    THE 
PRICE. 

Many  business  men  have  remarked  that  the  Course,  to 
them,  would  be  cheap  at  ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred  times 
the  price.  One  man,  a  solicitor,  said  that  a  single  lesson  of 
the  Course  was  worth  £100.  The  cost,  in  short,  is  infinitesimal 
as  compared  with  results,  and  small  though  the  fee  is,  it 
may  be  paid  by  instalments  if  d^ired.  Cost  is  no  obstacle 
to  anyone  becoming  a  Pelmanist. 

Here  is  another  letter — short  and  sweet — from  a  busy 
accountant  :  '  ■  -*a 

"  Since  becoming  a  Pelmanist  I  have  benefited  materially, 
having  been  promoted  twice  in  twelve  months,  with  50  per 
cent,  financial  increase."  c 

Large  numbers  of  medical  men  have  taken  the  Pelman 
Course,  and  manv  of  them  recommend  their  patients  and 
friends  to  do  the  same.  Higher  praise  from  such  a  cautious 
and  conscientious  body  of  professional  men  it  would  be 
impossible  to  gain.     Here  is^a  letter  from  one : 

"  I  cannot  be  sufSciently  thankful  that  I  took  a  Pelman 


Course.  ...  1  attribute  my  success  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  application  of  Pelman  principles.  The  study  was  done 
in  the  spare  time  left  to  me  by  a  large  industrial  practice." 
Another  letter,  also  from  a  medical  man  : 
"  1  took  the  Pelman  Course  because  my  practice  was  not 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  I  could  not  discover  the 
cause.  Your  lessons  enabled  me  to  discover  the  weak  points 
and  correct  them,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Your 
Course  has  proved  to  be  a  splendid  investment  for  me.  My 
chief  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take  it  at  the  beginning." 

"RESULTS    ARE    WONDERFUL." 

Another  Pelmanist  expresses  himself  thus : 

"The  results  are  wonderful.  1  used  to  wonder  (before 
taking  up  the  Pelman  Course)  if  there  was  any  possible 
exaggeration  ;  but,  honestly,  no  pen  can  express  one  tittle 
of  the  value  the  Course  really  is.  What  I  have  gained  up  to 
the  present  could  never  be  called  costly  eyen  if  it  had  cost 
me  £50." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  gentleman  had  only  worked 
through  two  lessons  when  he  wrote  the  foregoing.  Comment 
would  be  superfluous. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  received  by  the  Pelman 
institute  during  recent  months  contains  the  following  very 
frank  admissions : 

"1  admit  having  read  your  annoimcements  for  some  ten 
yeJars,  and  yet  I  was  not  (to  mj'  eternal  regret  be  it  admitted) 
persuaded  to  commence  your  Course  untU  I  noticed  your 
consistent  advertising  in  the  Times.  ...  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  study  the  Pelman  lessons  seriously  and  not 
gain  thereby — reaping  a  reward  which,  besides  its  definite 
and  tangible  advantage,  also  brings  with  it  developments 
which  have  no  parallel  in  money  values. 

"To  those  of  my  acquaintance  who  ask  my  opinion  of  the 
Pelman  training,  I  have  «aid,  and  shall  continue  to  say  : 
Take  it — follow  instructions  carefully — and  if  at  the  end  of 
the  Course  you  do  not  admit  having  gained  something  good 
—right  out  of  proportion  to  its  cost — I  will  personally  refund 
your  outlay." 

Such  a  letter  from  a  business  man  surely  shows  that 
Pelmanism  is  at  least  as  good  as — ^if  not  better  th^ — its 
claims.  And  that  is  the  opinion  of  many  students.  The 
following  extract  from  a  Pelmanist 's  letter  has  previously 
been  published,  but  will  bear  repetition.  In  the  course  of  a 
very  warm  tribute  to  the  system,  he  said  : 

"I  used  to  think  the  claims  made  for  Pelmanism  were 
fantastic  and  impossible ;  now  I  consider  them  to  be  under- 
statements of  the  truth." 

CONSIDER    THESE    POINTS. 

There  is  no  parallel  to  the  amazing  success  of  Pelmanism 
amongst  all  classes ;  and  every  month,  every  week,  its 
success  and  popularity  increase. 

It  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy  to  master,  takes  but  very 
little  time,  and  can  be  studied  anywhere.  Being  taught 
entirely  by  correspondence,  it  does  not  matter  where  you 
live.  Many  successful  Pelmanists  took  up  the  Course  when 
living  overseas  in  remote  corners  of  the  Empire. 

It  has  now  been  adopted  by  over  400,000  men  and  women, 
and  no  thorough  student  of  the  Course  has  ever  yet  failed  to 
secure  "results." 


'^Full  particulars  of  the  Pelman  Course  are  given  in  "  Mind 
and  Memory,"  which  also  contains  a  complete  descriptive 
Synopsis  of  the  12  lessons.  A  copy  of  this  interesting  booklet, 
together  with  a  full  reprint  of  "  Truth's"  famous  Report  on  the 
work  of  the  Pelman  Institute,  and  particulars  showing  how 
you  can  secure  the  complete  Course  for  one-third  less  than  the 
usual  fee,  may  be  obtained  gratis  and  post  free  by  any  reader 
of  L.\ND  &  Water  who  applies  to  the  Pelman  Institute, 
39  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.i. 

Overseas    Addresses :     46-48    Market    Street,    Melbourne ; 
15   Toronto  Street,   Toronto;    Club  Arcade,  Durban. 
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An  Oriental  Britain :  By  Francis  Stopford 


THE  Englishman  in  England  knows  to-day  as 
little  about'  the  problems  that  confront  the 
Englishman  in  India  as  he  has  done  at  any  time 
since  this  nation  became  an  Oriental  Power.  One 
may  regret  the  fact,  but  it  is  hardly  reasonable 
to  expect  it  to  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  Englishman  at 
homo  has  more  than  sufficient  domestic  questions  to  occupy 
his  mind  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  He  would  probably 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  two  such  totally  different  aspects 
of  modern  civilisation  as  postal  facilities,  and  the  delivery 
of  women  in  childbrith,  India  for  many  j-ears  has  been  ahead 
<il  England.     Yet  it  is  so. 

Now  that  our  rulers  are  to  endeavour  to  convert  Hindustan 
into  an  Oriental  Britain,  and  to  superimpose  yet  another 
civilisation  upon  the  many  civilisations  that  lie  scattered 
about  that  marvellous  peninsula,  it  may  be  well,  without 
going  into  political  puzzles,  to  try  to  lightly  disturb  this 
stagnancy  of  nescience.  Remember,  we  have  yet  to  know 
how  it  was  that  India  remained  loyal  to  British  rule  dining 
that  supreme  opportunitj-  for  revolt^ — the  outbreak  of  a 
i'Airopean  war.  It  was  the  occasion  dreaded  by  Englishmen 
in  the  East  for  more  than  a  generation,  so  equally  longed 
for  by  enthusiastic  India-for-the-Indians  ;  yet,  though  widely 
organised  attempts  were  made  to  effect  a  rebellion,  they 
failed.     Why  was  it  ? 

No  writer,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  dared  to  assign  the 
'  .luse  to  love  of  British  rule  and  hatred  of  Germany.  Before 
(ierman  barbarities  in  Belgium  were  generally  known,  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  for  such  Germans  as  were  recognised 
in  India  as  belonging  to  a  people  alien  from  the  British,  had 
been  able  to  cultivate  a  popularity,  which  was  not  possible 
for  members  of  the  ruling  race. 

In  1857  the  cry  that  the  English  were  pariahs,  outcasts, 
and  infidels  had  carried  ;  in  1915  it  failed.  It  had  previously 
failed  in  1897,  and  even  twenty  3'ears  earlier,  if  Kipling's 
story  "On  the  City  Wall"  is,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  founded  on 
fact,  every  tourist  to  the  famous  Hindu  temple  at  Tanjore, 
in  Southern  India,  has  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  strange 
figure  of  a  European,  in  trousers  and  top  hat,  looking  like  a 
Quaker,  that  .stands  amid  the  deities,  who,  tier  upon  tier, 
adorn  that  lofty  pagoda.  The  unknown  sculptor  was  seem- 
ingly inspired,  for  when  all  is  said  and  done,  no  truer  memorial 
of  the  Englishman  in  the  East  will  ever  be  designed.  He 
clings  in  every  latitude  to  top-hat," trousers,  and  all  that  goes 
with  this  highly  respectable  and  ridiculously  conventional 
style  of  dress,  and,  wearing  it,  no  matter  in  what  company 
he  finds  himself,  he  feels  at  home.  But,  being  strongly 
conservative  himself,  he  has  the  good  sense  to  appreciate 
the  same  quahty  in  others,  and  he  does  not  expect  them  to 
adopt  his  raiment  nor  is  he  altogether  flattered  when  they 
do  so.  To  rebuke  the  Englishman  in  India  for  going  his 
own  way,  wearing  his  own  clothes,  drinking  his  own  drinks, 
dancing  his  own  dances,  and  pursuing  other  Western  idio- 
syncrasies in  an  Eastern  atmosphere,  is  to  find  fault  with 
the  special  peculiarity  which  has  made  England,  alone  among 
Western  nations,  a  success  as  an  Oriental  ruler.  It  is  this 
autocratic  spirit,  this  conservatism,  which  is  the  bridge  that 
overleaps  the  chasm  between  East  and  West,  and  within 
twenty  years  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  cry  of  pariah  and 
infidel  as  directed  against  the  British  failed  (and  ever  will 
fail)  because  the  English  by  then  had  been  accepted  as  a 
caste  by  themselves  with  caste  rules  almost,  but  not  quite, 
as  strict  as  the  Brahminical.  The  British  is  nearly  as  exclu-- 
sive  in  his  own  way,  in  his  own  house,  and  in  his  family 
circle  as  the  Brahmin  ;  but,  not  being  a  Brahmin,  when  he 
takes  his  walks  abroad,  he  does  not  expect  any  human  being, 
not  even,  a  predial  slave,  to  remove  himself  forty  yards  from' 
his  path  at  the  sound  of  "  Hi ! "  or  any  loud  cry.  The  Briton 
brought  with  him  to  the  East  his  religion,  and  erected  his 
own  temples ;  but  because  bovine  beasts  are  to  him  merely 
economic  assets,  providers  of  milk  and  of  steaks,  he  does 
not  make  a  jibe  of  those  who  treat  them  as  religious  institu- 
tions. Not  practising  circumcision,  he  does  not  make  that 
rite  a  common  occasion  for  ribald  jesting.  No  Eastern  farmer 
is  rebuked  because  the  scarecrow  in  his  fields  fails  to  conform 
to  an  English  sense  of  decorum,  but  an  Eastern  prince  is 
not  asked  twice  to  an  Englishman's  home  who  fails  to  con- 
form to  it.  These  things  are  small  in  themselves,  of  only 
momentary  irritation,  but  so  is  the  mosquito's  sting,  whereby 
the  body  is  infected  with  deadly  malaria  ;  and  it  is  through 
trifling  pricks  and  irritations  that  the  body  politic  is  infected 
with  dangerous  germs.  Britons  have  done  their  best  to 
avoid  them,  and  because  they  hate  interference  with  their 


own  social  ideas  and  customs,  they  have  been  tactful  towards 
otliers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  concession  granted  in  native 
self-government  before  the  war  was  a  seat  for  an  Indian  on 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Governor-General.  It  will 
probably  be  news  to  many  that  the  second  native  to  be 
raised  to  his  office.  Sir  Sankaran  Nair,  came  of  a  community 
which  does  not  recognise  marriage  civilly,  religiously,  or 
legall3' ;  a  community  in  which  botli  polygamy  and  polyandry 
are  lawful,  and  where  a  man  may  have  as  many  children  by 
as  many  women  as  please  him,  and  yet  be  legally  responsible 
for  not  one.  The  tarawad  system  stmnds,  in  cold  print, 
terrible  licence  ;  in  actual  fact,  this  liberty  makes  for  chastity, 
tends  to  monogamy,  and  it  is  only  permissive,  nor  would 
anyone  knowing  the  full  circumstances  wish  it  otherwise. 
* 

Civilisation's  Cradle 

In  India  we  are  dealing  witli  something  infinitely  more 
complex  and  difficult  than  diversity  of  peoples,  races,  creeds, 
and  tongues  ;  we  are  dealing  with  different  civilisations, 
some  in  certain,  aspects  superior  to  our  own.  In  the  past  we 
have  talked  of  European  civilisation  as  though  it  were  a 
single  concr<>te  fact,  and  it  has  been  an  unpleasant  awakening 
to  discover  that  European  civili.sation,  when  translated  into 
conduct,  is  totally  different,  say,  in  Germany  or  in  Russia, 
from  what  it  is  in  this  country.  Each  civilisation  has  not 
only  its  idioms  of  ideals,  but  its  idioms  of  behaviour.  In 
India  it  is  the  same,  only  there  different  civilisations  are  more 
closely  packed,  more  intertwined  and  interlaced  one  with 
another.  At  the  present  time  we  hear  much  of  the  two  or 
three  hundred  million  of  uneducated  peoples  as  against  the 
less  than  half  a  million  educated.  The  two  are  set  one 
against  another  as  though  there  was  a  cleavage  and  each 
section  compact  in  itself.  Of  caur<*„  there  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  half-million  educated,  though  the  majority  speak 
together  the  English  language  and  have  the  common  veneer 
of  an  English  education,  arc  as  diverse  in  their  ideas  and 
moves  of  Ijfe  as  the  many  millions. 

We  arc  building  a  new  Delhi.  The  war  has  checked  its 
construction,  but  with  peace  it  is  to  proceed.  How  many 
'Delhis  are  there  behind  this  European-built  one  ?  If  you 
are  competent  to  answer  that  question  correctly,  then  you 
may  consider  yourself  qualified  to  begin  the  study  of  this 
problem  of  converting  India  into  a  ballot-box-governed 
Britain.  It  has  been  said  truly  that  when  we  introduced  a 
Western  system  of  education  into  India,  close  on  three  genera- 
tions ago,  we  inaugurated  the  policy  of  which  the  present 
reforms  are  a  logical  sequence.  But  while  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  no  argument  against  IBritain  clearing  her  mind  and  making 
herself  sure  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gift  she  desires  to  bestow 
upon  these  Oriental  peoples.  Here  at  home  we  know  that 
when  peace  returns  it  is  the  declared  desire  and  intention  of 
every  honest  man  and  woman  from  palace  to  cottage  that, 
no  matter  into  what  station  of  life  a  person  mav  be  born, 
he  or  she  shall  have  the  right  to  lead  a  fuller,  healthier,  and 
happier  life  than  has  often  been  possible  hitherto.  But  this 
greater  health  and  happiness  is  to  be  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  but  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Now,  the 
question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is  whether,  all  things 
considered,  the  reforms  proposed  in  India  will  have  the  same 
object.  The  advance  of  self-government  must  be  permitted 
to  continue  ;  but  are  we  quite  certain  we  are  not  tr3-ing  to 
squeeze  into  a  lustrum  or  a  decade  changes  which  might 
more  profitably  occupy  the  period  of  a  generation.  We  are 
a  slow-witted  people.  Look  how,  even,  the  Teuton  has  got 
the  better  of  us  in  this  respect.  In  India  we  are  up  against 
some  of  the  quickest  wits,  the  most  subtle  brains  that  the 
human  family  has  produced.  It  has  become  an  axiom  here 
that  "you  cannot  hustle  the  East,"  but  we  entirely  overlook 
the  implication  this  axioiji  carries  with  it  that  "you  can 
hustle  the  West."  But  this  has  not  been  .overlooked  in 
India.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves.  W'e  do  love  libertj'  and 
freedom,  we  are  honest  believers  in  justice  and  humanity, 
and  at  heart,  though  our  past  actions  have  at  times  belied  us, 
we  have  a  hatred  tif  privilege  and  prerogative.  Now,  are  we 
prepared  to  live  up  to  these  ideals  in  India  ?  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  At  root  the  question  is  not  one  of  votes, 
constituencies,  or  representations  ;  it  is  a  question  of  how 
best  we  can  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  all  persons  in  India 
to  live  fuller  and  happier  lives,  no  matter  to  what  form  of 
civilisation  they  belong. 

1^0  he  continued.) 
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The  Railway  Shareholder  :  By  Hartley  Withers 


IN  comparison  with  all  that  the  flower  of  our  manhood 
has  suffered  at  the  front  during  the  war,  tlie  minor 
exasperations  of  those  left  at  home  are  a  small  matter. 
But  there  they  are,  and  they  cannot,  and  should  not, 
be  ignored.  Among  them  the  experience  of  the  railway 
shareholder  has  been  particularly  uncomfortable.  He  has 
seen  his  property-  taken  over  by  the  Government,  worked  in 
a  hopelessly  uneconomical  and  unscientific  manner,  and 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  scandalous  physical  neglect  and  a 
financial  position  which  onlj'  a  magician  could  put  right  ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  although  his  property  has  rendered  a 
service  to  the  coinmunity  without  which  it  could  not  possibly 
have  won  the  war,  he  has  been  getting  (if  lucky)  the  same 
dividend  as  before  the  war,  paid  in  money  which  has  steadily 
depreciated  in  buying  power.  All  this,  being,  we  may  hope, 
a  patriotic  fellow,  he  would  have  borne  with  reasonable 
cheerfulness  if  the  same  treatment  had  been  applied  all 
round.  But,  as  everybody  knows  this  was  not  so.  When 
the  railway  shareholder  contemplates  the  enormous  profits 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  country  in  this  crisis  by  the 
sliipowner,  shipbuilder,  munition  maker,  brewer,  draper, 
farmer,  and  even  by  the  maker  of  flags  for  flag-days,  he  is 
fully  justified  in  expressing  blasphemous  astonishment  at 
his  own  lot,  and  wondering  what  worse  treatment  he  could 
expect  from  the  most  flamboyant  form  of  Bolshevism. 

It  was  a  great  bargain  that  the  Government  drove  with 
the  railway  companies  when  it  took  them  over  for  the  war, 
guaranteeing  them  their  pre-war  revenue  ;  but  when  we 
sympathise  with  the  railway  shareholder  in  the  light  of  all 
that  that  bargain  has  subsequently  been  shown  to  involve, 
we  must  remember  that  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  he 
was  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  It  enabled  the  Government 
by  unification  of  the  various  railway  systems  to  carry  more 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  than  ever  before,  apart  from  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  done  by  the  railways  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  to  do  this,  by  dint  of  packing  the  passengers 
like  sardines  in  a  tin  and  otherwise  making  travel  a  quite 
disgusting  process,  with  depleted  staffs  and  rolling  stock. 
Prices  of  most  of  the  goods  and  services  that  we  buy  have 
been,  roughly,  doubled  since  the  war.  The  price  of  transport 
has  been  raised  to  the  passenger  by  50  per  cent.,  and  to  goods, 
it  is  said,  not  at  all ;  just  because  transport  is  an  essential 
service,  the  Government  has  not  had  the  courage  to  face  the 
facts  with  regard  to  it,  but  has  introduced  a  system  under 
which  the  railways  are  run  at  a  loss,  which  the  taxpayer  has 
had  to  make  good.  What  is  to  happen  to  the  shareholder 
when  he  gets  his  property,  out  of  which  he  once  used  to  get 
a  fahr  return,  back  i  t  his  own  hands,  with  no  taxpayer  to 
draw  on,  with  travellers  clamouring  for  a  return  to  the  old 
level  of  fares  and  with  the  railway  workers  urging  claims  to 
an  improvement  in  working  conditions  and,  at  least,  the 
maintenance  of  their  present  scale  of  wages,  unless  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  prices  can  meantime  be  brought  about  ? 
Clearly,  if  the  property  is  given  back  to  him  something  will 
have  to  be  done  to  put  him  back  into  something  like  the 
position  he  was  in  in  1914.  It  is  also  probable  that 
the  present  miserably  inadequate  service  (which  we  all  put 
up  with  as  a  necessary  war  nuisance)  will  be  more  or  less 
perpetuated,  and  that  the  injustices  inflicted  by  official 
stupidity  on  hard-working  folk  who  had  season  tickets  will 
continue  to  adorn  the  bureaucratic  programme. 

This  is  rather  a  dismal  prospect  both  for  the  taxpayer  and 
the  traveller,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  any  other  way  out 
of  the  hopeless  'position  created  by  the  Government's  action 
with  regard  to  the  railways  complicated  by  its  performances 
with  regard  to  the  currency.  If  you  force  prices  up  against 
yourself  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  not  the  face  to  charge 
more  for  certain  work  that  you  sell,  your  only  possible  des- 
tination is  Queer  Street.  If  you  are  a  private'  producer,  you 
just  go  bankrupt ;  if  you  are  a  Government,  you  just  make 
the  taxpayer  pay,  though  sometimes  you  arrange  the  figures 
in  such  a  way  that  he  thinks  he  is  paying  for  something  else. 
And,  in  any  case,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  complete 
return  to  the  old  regime  of  the  railway  companies  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  Uni  cation  has  been  shown  to  make 
traffic  management  so  much  easier  that  its  abandonment 
would  be  a  retrograde  step.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Pierpoint 
Morgan  once  said,  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be 
ordered  to  resolve  one  of  his  "combines"  into  its  component 
parts:  "You  cannot  unscramble  scrambled  eggs."  The 
second  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Transport  advises, 
from  a  purely  technical  point  of  view,  that  unification  is 
desirable  in  the  case  of  the  railways  not  merely  of  manage- 


ment, but  also  of  ownership.  "War  conditions  of  working,'' 
it  says,  "and  the  complete  eliminafiori  of  competition  in  the 
public  interest  have,  in  many  cases,  revolutionised  old- 
established  practices  and  habits.  Traffic  has  been  encouraged 
to  follow  unaccustomed  routes,  the  clienteles  of  individual 
companies  have  been  disturbed,  their  ideas  have  been  changed, 
and  the  respective  goodwills  of  the  various  companies  have 
consequently  been  altered.  Difficulties  such  as  these  seem 
to  require  solution  by  some  process  of  continued  unification." 
So  the  committee  proceeds  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
railway  sj'stems  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  brought 
under  a  unified  ownership  and  managed  as  one  system  "if 
the  question  of  the  improvement  and  development  of  the 
internal  transport  facilities  is  to  be  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficiency  and  economy,  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  proprietor,  the  railway  staffs,  and 
the  general  community." 

Competition  and   Courtesy 

Very  well,  then.  We  need  not  waste  many  tears  over  the 
old  system.  It  had  certain  virtues  and  certain  very  obvious 
faults.  Competition  was  carried  to  an  absurdity  in  some 
places  and  at  certain  seasons — as,  for  instance  when  the 
companies  were  racing  one  another  to  Scotland  to  catch 
holiday  traffic — and  in  places  where  there  was  no  competition 
the  service  even  on  the  best  lines  was  often  astonishingly 
bad.  In  one  apparently  minor  detail,  which  is  really  one  of 
the  things  that  really  count  in  fife,  the  railways  were  excellent 
under  the  old  competitive  system — namely,  in  the  courtesy 
and  helpfulness  of  all  their  officials  from  the  stationmaster 
at  a  great  terminus  to  the  porter  at  a  wayside  station  on  a 
branch.  Even  in  war  time  the  railway  workers  have  not 
wholly  lost  the  old  tradition  of  kindly  and  decent  treatment 
of  the  travelling  public.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how- 
soon,  if  they  blossom  into  real  bureaucrats,  they  will  acquire 
the  Post  Office  manner,  and  make  getting  one's  luggage  as 
pleasant  a  business  as  (for  example)  getting  through  on  the 
telephone. 

The  Transport  Committee,  which  throughout  its  report  is 
very  tentative  and  discreet,  points  out  that  unification  of 
management  and  of  ownership  does  not  necessarily  involve 
nationalisation.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  public 
would  tolerate  the  handing  over  of  this  great  monopoly  that 
would  be  involved  by  unification  into  the  hands  of  priv  'te 
enterprise,  and  still  more  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  railways  to  ask  them  to  take  back  a  business  which 
has  been  reduced,  by  Government  action,  to  so  hopelessly 
unbusinesslike  a  position.  And  so  a  burning  question  is 
likely  to  arise  as  to  the  terms  on  which,  if  naturalisation  is 
carried  out,  the  shareholders  are  to  be  asked  to  surrender 
their  property  to  the  State.  The  Railway  Clerks'  Association 
has  taken  time  by  the  forelock  and  produced  a  draft  Bill  to 
carry  out  the  whole  operation.  Its  first  seven  clauses  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Transport  and 
Communications  ;  clause  8  for  the  transfer  to  the  Ministry 
of  all  the  railway  companies,  the  Railway  Clearing  Houses 
and  such  canals  as  can  most  conveniently  be  utilised  "without' 
any  formal  conveyance  being  necessary"  ;  then  clause  9 
tackles  the  question  of  purchase  price.  Under  this  scheme 
the  purchase  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  issue  to  the  share- 
holders cUrect  (and  not  through  the  companies)  of  a  specially 
created  Government  Railway  and  Canal  Stock,  which  shall 
bear  such  a  rate  of  interest  as  would  enable  it  at  the  time  of 
issue  to  be  reaUsed  at  par.  The  amount  of  this  stock  which 
each  shareholder  would  receive  would  be  based  on  the  mean 
price  of  the  railway'  or  canal  stock  that  he  owns  during  the 
year  1913,"  subject  to  a  reduction  proportionate  to  the 
amount  by  which  at  the  date  of  transfer  securities  generally 
will  have  depreciated  in  value.  The  measure  of  this  depre- 
ciation is,  apparently,  to  be  the  price  of  consols  which  at 
present  show  a  fall  of  22  ,  per  cent,  on  the  pre-war  price. 
So  that  the  railway  shareholder  is  to  be  asked,  according  to 
the  framers  of  this  scheme,  to  give  up  his  stock  in  return 
for  about  three-quarters  of  its  price  in  1913,  to  be  paid  in  a 
3^  per  cent.  Government  security.  He  will  naturally  ask 
why  consols — a  security  with  a  fixed  rate  of  interest — should 
be  taken  as  the  gauge  of  depreciation,  and  not  some  of  the 
industrial  and  shipping  companies  that  have  benefited  by 
the  war,  as  the  railway  companies  would  have  benefited  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  charge  higher  prices  for  their 
services.  If  the  process  of  nationalisation  is  to  begin,  let  its 
start  at  least  be  on  an  equitable  basis. 
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CLOTHES 

OF   HIGH   REPUTE 


To  those  who  order  mili- 
tary or  civilian  clothes 
from  us  we  assure  fine,  wear- 
resisting  materials,  skilful 
cutting,  honest  tailor-work, 
and  more— the  certain  ad- 
vantage of  ripe  experience. 

A  good  name  among  sports- 
men for  nearly  a  century  is 
a  sure  measure  of  our  par- 
ticular ability  in  breeches- 
making,  to  which  gratifying 
testimony  is  now  also  given 
by  the  many  recommenda- 
tions from  officers. 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable 
us  to  meet  immediate  require- 
ments, we  keep  on  hand  a  number 
of  pairs  of  breeches,  or  we  can 
out  and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 
day,  and  complete  the  next  day, 
if  urgently   wanted. 


fatterm  and  F»rm  for  telf-mtasuremenl  a(  requi.. 


GRANT  AND  GOGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


BSTD.  1821. 


|T  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  wai 
restrictions  on  Motor  Cars  will  in  the  near  f  u- 
ture  be  either  entirely  removed  or,  at  least, 
further  relaxed.  In  view  of  the  resump- 
tion of  motoring,  the  'British  Dominions' 
have  decided  to  offer  special  concessions  to  motorists 
in  respect  of  cars  now  laid  up,  and  are  issuing  a  special 
"Motor  Concessions"  Policy  providing  full  cover  in 
respect  of  private  cars  at  abnormally  low  rates. 

Take  advantage  of  it  now  and  be  fully  prepared. 

Send  a  post  card  at  once  for  full  particulars. 
Please  ask  for  "  Motor  Concessions  Policy  "  prospectus. 

EAGLH"^^t^^«'TAR* Appiic..io„. 

for 
At>rncic« 
invited 


AfcnU 
Ihroalhooi 
the  United 

'KtBitdatn. 


BRlTj^^gSMPP^S 


Hetd  Offi(»:   British  Dominion  House,  Royal  Eichan(e  Avenue. London,  E.C.3. 

ASSETS      EXCEED      £13.000,00  0. 


asm 


BSA 

■RIFLES- 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  B.S.A.  Rifle  of 
deadly  accuracy  and  proved  reliability  for  every  pur   ose. 

Write  for  B.S.A.  Rijie  books,  po&i  free. 
We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  our  plans. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  COMPANY,  LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


■  P  ■  H 


MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 

for  Active  Service 

PRISM 
FIELD  GLASSES 

Power  X  6,  field  8° 
Large  aperture 

£13  13    0 

in  CEise 
Lensatic  Liquid  Compass 

£5    5    0 

In  case. 

"The 

ORILUX 

The  only  electric  lamp 
which  haa  stood  the  teat 
of  active  service  for  yeara. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  FRONT.-— 

"  The  most  useful  article  in  my  kit." 

'•  I  hear  nothing  but  praise  of  your  lamp 
on  this  side." 

"You  have  made  your  ramp  famous 
amongst  officers." 

"  I  have  lost  my  greatest  friend — an 
Orilus — which  I  have  had  out  here  for  three 
years." 

THE  ORILUX  LAMP  is  fitted  with  switches  for  intermittent 
and  for  constant  light.  The  light  can  be  turned  on  without 
opening  the  case,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hood  to  throw  the  light 
downwards.  The  case  is  provided  with  loops  for  attaching  to 
the  belt,  and  provision  is  made  in  it  for  carrying  a  spare  bulb. 


Price  £1    .   S   .   O  ( 


Foslate  to  lhe\ 
Iron!  1/-  extra^ 


Extra  Battery  in  Waterprool.  2/3  (PosHJe  to  the  Fraiil .  I/-  extra). 
Extra  Bulk,  1/6.  poslaie  2il. 


,  SOLE  MAKERS:  , 


J.  H.  STEWARD  L 


TD  MILITARY  406  Strand 

INSTRUMRNT 


MAKERS, 


4S7 


Sir";' London 
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Aristocracy 
i?l  Dress 


Do  you  want  to  look  like 
everybody  else  or  do  you 
prefer  that  others  should 
wish  to  look  like  you. 

An  air  of  distinction  and 
style  is  imparted  to  wearers 
of  LISTA  PURE  SILK 


LISTA   garments  obtainable 

from  ail  leading  Shops  and 

OutfiUers. 


Wholesale  only 

LISTER   G'C^  LTD 

U  -  OU>  CHAMG£  LC»n»ON  £  C 


B.S.A.  MOTOR  BICYCLES 
With  the  Armies  at  the  Front 


"WITH  THE  FLAG 
THROUGH  GERMAN 
EAST     A  F  RICA." 

Experiences  described 
by  motor  cyclist  des- 
patch riders  in  the  East 
African     Campaisn. 

COPY    POST     FREE. 


IN  EGYPT. 


From  the  early  days  ol  the  War,  when 
the  Turks,  lighting  a  desperate  battle  on 
the  Suez  Canal,  were  within  an  ace  ol 
invading  Egypt,  the  work  ol  the  Military 
Motor  Cyclist  on  this  Iron!  has  been  both 
dangerous  and  arduous.  Many  natural 
and  climalic  obstacles  had  to  be  over- 
come. Among  other  dilficulties  roads 
were  few  and  far  apart,  trackless  desert 
wastes,  hitherto  considered  only  accessible 
to  camel  transport  -were  crossed.  Yet 
B.S.A.  Motor  Bicycles  again  proved  their 
wonderful  reliability  and  capacity  for  hard 
service.  They  emerged  successfully  Irom 
these  drastic  tests,  and  were,  in  no  small 
measure,  responsible  for  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  the  British  Arms  in  Egypt. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO.,  Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Ideal  Presents 


FASHIONABLE 

SCARVES 

FOR  WINTER  WEAR. 

A  arge  selection  of  Novelties  in  Pure  Silk, 
Fine  Alpaca  Wool, Camel  Hair,and  other  fine 
yarns  in  smart  stripes  and  newest  colours. 


-J:^^* 


H  104. -Best  Quality  Brushed  Wool  Scsrves. 

in  several  sizes    Boih  plain  and  faiicyslriped 

ends,  in  a  splendid  assortment  of  beautiful 

:^  colours.  Prices    29/6,     49/6,      63/- 

H  196.— Very  Smart  Cashmere  Wool  Scarves, 
shot  with  subdued  colours  and  striped  ^  q/q 
ends        Price  10/" 

Also  Double  Silk  Scarvesi  both  plain  'jQ/y- 
and  fancy  stripes    Price  fcV/O 

An  enormous  variety  of  Pretty  colours 
and  designs. 


WOOLLAND 
BROTHERS '42: 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  LONDON,  S.W.I. 


Derry   ^    Toms    give 
I  six  solutions  to    your 
Christmas    Gift    Problems 


iliiiiiiiil^^ 


Lace 

Handkerchiefs 


msmmm§. 


Handkerchief  Gifts  are 
always  right,  and  if  bought 
in  Derry  &  Toms  famous 
Linen  dept.  will  give  great- 
est pleasure  for  expenditure 


Yioo.— aoo  dozen  Dainty  Lace 
and  Lawn  Handkerchiefs,  with 
insertion  and  also  pretty  lace 
edges.  I/-  to  i/e  each,  Special 
Price    this      week,      each     Q  J 

16  for  3/11  jl-  Post  free  OO. 
A  special  lare;e  White  Handker- 
chief, specially  made  for  "  Flu  " 
patients.  Soft  cotton.  Size  30 
by  30  ins.  Usually  i;-  each  O  / 
Price  today  3  for    ^/" 


Y400. — 60  dozen  only. 
Ladies'  pure  snow  white 
Irish  Lin(;n  Handker- 
chiefs. Worth  13/U 
dozen  {Only  fault  hems 
are  not  all  same  size). 
This  week  in  the  Linen 
Department  only  at  the 
extraordinarv  Q  / 

price  of,  per  dozen  O/  " 


:  Yapo,— A  flnebargainfor 

I  those  who  only  want  one 

:  or  two  really  good  hand- 

:  kerchiefs  (about  400  inix- 

■  ed  patterns)  of  exquisite 

:  quality.     Worth  i/iiand 

*  2/6  each.     All  pure  Irish 

:  Linen.     For  this    -t   jg* 

I  week,  each  ^  /*' 

:  (6  for  8/11)      Post  free. 


white  Irisn  embroidered  Ladies' 
initial  handkerchiefs.  Worth  4'ii 
the'dozen.  1  /I  1  1 

Special  price,  6  for     1  /  *  i  ^ 
Or  3/9  the  dozen.      Please  give 
choicty^of  two  initials. 


Y600.— The  few  remaining  dozens  of  our  12/11  Ladies ' 
Pure  Initial  Handkerchiefs  in  three  designs.  Offered 
to    quick     bujers    at    the    low     price    of.     Q/11 

per  dozen O/  I  1 

Only  initials  left :  E,  D,  J .  S.  V.  L,  O.  T,  C. 


DERRY 
&  TOMS 

Kensington  High  St.,  W.8 


l«"""iM"lllll""«""l""""l"ll"""l""l"""""l"l"l 


Just  a  few  dozen  of  our  famous  3/6 
bo.^  of  6  embroidered  handker- 
chiefs, prettily  arranged  in  box  and 
marked  at  the  special  1/111 
price  of  •  1/111^ 

Box  of  six.t  1  This  week.     Post  fre«. 


Postage  paid   on   orders 
of  2/6  and  upwards. 
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THE    DECLARATION   OF   RIGHT 

'*  When  Germany  is  defeated,  and  peace  can  be  discussed,  we  shall 
pay    the    full    price    of   peace — namely,   justice   to   all    nations." 

— President  IVilson,  December,  19 17 
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The  Peace  Negotiations 

IT  is  reported  that  a  consultation  between  the  Allied 
Governments  will  begin  at  Versailles  next  Monday ; 
that  the  discussion  of  peace  preliminaries  will  open  at 
the  beginning  of  January  ;  and  that  the  Peace  Congress 
proper  will  probably  meet  in  February  and  sit  until 
May — after  which,-  no  doubt,  various  commissions  will  go  on 
sitting  for  many  months,  threshing  out  questions  of  detail. 
We  shall  be  glad  when  these  official  discussions  have  begun  ; 
for  every  week  that  passes  offers  more  and  more  temptation 
to  irresponsible  people  to  start  controversies,  not  with  the 
Germans,  but  amongst  the  Allies  themselves.  Our  terms 
vis-a-vis  the  Central  Empires  are,  happily,  already  settled 
in  their  broad  outlines,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  detail.  There 
is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  the  subject  nations  of  Austria 
and  Turkey  being  liberated.  We  know  that  Poland  will  be 
reconstituted  and  that  Alsace-Lorraine  will  become  French  ; 
and  as  for  the  indemnity  from  Germany,  in  reparation  for 
her  crimes  against  life  and  property,  the  only  question  at 
issue  is  not  whether  she  should  pay  one,  but  how  large  a 
one  she  wUl  be  able  to  pay — a  question  concerning  which 
few  private  persons  are  at  present  in  a  position  to  form  a 
judgment.  The  outstanding  issues  are  largely  issue  s  between 
the  Allies  or  between  one  ally  and  the  world  in  general : 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  German  colonies,  where  shall  be 
the  frontier  between  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  what  interpreta- 
tion will  President  Wilson  put,  and  what  line  can  we  take 
upon  the  "freedom  of  the  seas."  The  dominant  need  being 
that  the  Allies  should  be  united  at  the  Congress,  and  that 
whatever  differences  still  exist  between  them  should  not  be 
intensified  by  misunderstanding,  suspicion,  and  over-state- 
ment, it  is  especially  necessary  that  we  should  all  exercise 
the  greatest  caution  in  discussing  these  knotty  points. 


I 


mmigration 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  necessity  of  stricter 
immigration  laws  after  the  war.  The  need  has  been  brought 
home  to  journalists  by  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  undesir- 
able Germans  ;  but  it  existed  before  the  war.  Anybody 
who  has  read  the  old  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Alien  Immigration  knows  that ;  or,  for  that  matter,  anyone 
who  has  ever  taken  a  walk  down  the  Whitechapel  High 
Road.  But  the  difficulty  about  alien  immigration  has 
always  been  that  it  has  been  fought  over  by  two  parties  of 
extremists — one  party  talking  as  though  it  desired  to  prevent 
any  foreigner  from  ever  landing  on  our  shores,  and  the  other 
party  taking  the  view   that   absolute  Free  Trade   in   these 


matters  is  the  only  proper  thing,  and  that  any  human  being 
has,  and  should  be  allowed  to  exercise,  the  right  to  settle 
anywhere  he  likes.  The  truth  lies  between  the  two.  We 
— and  every  other  civilised  nation — always  have  taken 
foreigners  in.  We  have  benefited  by  foreigners  who  have 
settled  here,  and  the  progress  of  the  world  has  been  assisted 
by  our  contact  with  foreigners  who  have  stayed  here  only 
temporarily.  A  certain  interchange  of  citizens  between 
nations  must  be  expected  and  need  do  not  harm  ;  and  "the 
more  international  contact  the  better.  But  what  we  must 
insist  on  is  that  foreigners  who  come  to  settle  here  should 
not  come  faster  than  they  can  be  digested  :  that  they  should 
come  singly  and  be  absorbed  into  our  system,  their  sons 
living  in  the  light  of  English  traditions  and  manners.  We 
do  not  want  them  coming  in  thousands,  knowing  nothing  of 
England  save  that  she  offers  them  a  living,  and  settling 
down  in  alien  quarters  as  foreigners  who  will  remain  foreigners. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  contact  between  the  working 
classes  of  two  civilisations  degrades  both  ;  it  is  also  a  common- 
place that  our  own  alien  East  End  is  a  breeding  ground  of 
every  sort  of  vice  and  corruption,  and  that  the  foreigners 
there,  with  their  low  material  standards,  have  a  deplorable 
effect  economically.  We  must,  somehow,  regulate  the  flow 
of  immigration  so  that  these  aggregations  of  unabsorbed 
ahens  shall  no  longer  be  possible  ;  aggregations,  we  may 
add,  largely  composed  of  people  who  do  not  even  get 
naturalised,  being  anxious  to  obtain  the  advantages  of 
English  residence  without  the  responsibilities  of  British 
citizenship.  A  mere  money  test  is  not  enough  (the  man 
who  has  "come  back  with  a  first-class  ticket"  is  almost 
proverbial),  and  a  mere  literary  test  is  not  enough  ;  but  the 
latter  is  better  than  the  former.  Our  rulers  will  have  to 
devise  measures  which  will  secure  the  results  we  desire ; 
and  so,  we  may  add,  will  the  rulers  of  America,  where  it  is 
the  universal  opinion  that  the  flow  of  immigration,  stemmed 
by  the  war,  must  not  be  allowed  to  resunie  in  the  old 
unregulated  way  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  swamping  of 
American  civilisation  and  to  postpone  indefinitely  American 
efforts  to  raise  the  working-class  standard  of  living. 

The  Drink  Regulations 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  heard  something  as  t^o  the  Govern- 
ment's   intentions    with    regard    to    the    drink    regulations  ? 
Those  regulations  may  be  grouped  into  three  main  classes  : 
those  which  affect  the  hours  at  which  public-houses  are  open, 
those  which  affect  the  quality  of  the  drink  sold,  and  those 
which  affect  the  citizens'  liberty  of  action  when  he  is  drinking 
or  about  to  drink.     We  are  quite  prepared  to  consider  any 
of  these  regulations  afresh  now  that  peace  has  come.     There 
is  certainly  something  to  be  said  for  closing  public-houses 
reasonably  early  (though  not  at  9.30)  in  the  evening,  if  only 
in  the  interests  of  the  staff.     It  used  to  be  said  that  a  pub- 
lican's  breakfast   consisted  of   a   beefsteak   and   a   bulldog ; 
the  bulldog's  job  being  to  eat  the  beefsteak,  the  publican, 
whose   head   was   fuddled  by  late   hours   and   fumes,   being 
unable  to  eat  anything  at  all.     That  is  no  longer  true  ;    and 
publicans  and  their  employees  welcome  the  change.     But  it 
would   be   grossly   undemocratic   were    the    Government    to 
perpetuate  any  of  these  regulations  without  further  discus- 
sion ;    for  they  were  framed,   and  accepted,   purely  as  war 
measures.     Many  people  are  urging  their  continuance  ;    but 
these  people  are  almost  invariably  found,  on  investigation, 
to  be  people  who   desire  to  stop  drinking   altogether,   and 
consequently  favour  any  and  eveiy  step  which  may  approach 
the  goal  of  their  desire.     We   fancy  that  now  the  war  is 
over  we  shall  hear  more  of  the  viev;  of  the  common  man 
who,  whilst  not  desiring  prohibition,  has  not  shared  either 
the  view  of  the  chief  opponents  of  prohibition  that  every- 
thing should  be  left,  as  it  should  be.       Whatever  the  ordinary 
citizen  wants  it  is  not  the  public-houses  as  they  are,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  abolition  of  the  public-house  ;    he  wants  that 
improved,   ventilated,   cheerful,  civilised  public-house  which 
the  prohibitionist  fears  because  it  may  mean  the  perpetua- 
tion of  what  he  calls  "the  consumption  of  alcohol,"  and  the 
brewer   because   it   wiU.  reduce    his   profits.     Yet,    has   any 
party  got  real  pubhc-house  reform  in  its  programme  ? 
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The  Bridge-heads  of  the  Rhine :  By  Hilaire  Belloc 

In  this  article  Mr.  Belloc  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  term  "bridge-head"  in  strategy,  and 
analyses  the  particular  character  of  the  three  bridge-heads  to  be  occupied  by  the  Allies  under  the 
terms  of  the  armistice.  The  meaning  of  the  Rhine  crossings  at  Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Mayence 
(the  three  bridge-heads  which  are  to  be  held  by  the  British,  American,  and  French  respectively)  is 
explained,  and  the  geographical  origin  and  present  functions  of  each  is  touched  upon  and  illustrated. 


THE  terms  of  armistice  have  for  their  chief  geo- 
graphical demand  the  occupation  of  all  the 
country  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  the  evacuation 
by  all  German  armed  units  of  a  belt  twelve  miles 
broad  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and,  further, 
the  occupation  by  the  Allies  of  three  bridge-heads,  to  wit — 
Cologne,  Coblehz,  and  Mayence. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  last  clause  ? 
Why  does   Marshal   Foch   insist   upon   the   occupation   of 
these  bridge-heads  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  a  bridge-head  ?  What  is  the 
military  effect  of  holding  one,  and  why  are  these  three  bridge- 
heads of  such  peculiar  importance  ? 

Nature  and  the  works  of  man  present  to  the  advance  of 
armies  a  number  of  obstacles — that  is,  types  of  ground 
across  which  it  is  difficult  for  an  army  to  advance :  or,  to 
make  the  definition  more  accurate,  "types  of  ground"  the 
advance  of  an  army  over  which  must  necessarily  be  slower 
than  it  is  over  the  average  of  ground. 

Ground   of   this    sort,    called    an    "obstacle"    in    mihtary 

historj',  has  the  following  effect  in  the  conduct  of  armies  ; — 

(i)     It  provides  a  shelter  or  screen  behind  which  a  defeated 

force  may  have  time  to  rally,  or  an  advancing  force  have 

time  to  concentrate. 

(2)  It  normally  confines  an  advance  across  it  to  what  are 
called  defiles — that  is,  narrow  passages  during  the  course  of 
which  an  armed  body  is  difficult  to  use,  it  being  drawn  up 
in  column  and  unable  to  fight  save  with  its  most  advanced 
units,  which  are,  of  course,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
whole.  ~ 

(3)  The  converse  of  this  last :  an  obstacle  being  present 
behind  a  large  force  which  has  suffered  defeat,  that  obstacle 
will  interfere  with  rapidity  of  retreat,  and  therefore  assist 
to  turn  retirement  into  disaster. 

It  is  with  the  second  of  these  three  characters  that  we 
are  here  concerned. 

The  three  great  types  of  obstacle  generally  present  in 
military  history  are  a  marsh,  a  river,  and'  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains One  has  also  to  consider  on  particular  occasions  the 
desert  and  the  sea,  but  it  is  rarely  that  these  are  on  such  a  scale 
that  they  can  be  truly  called  "obstacles."  They  are  not 
usually  present  save  in  the  case  of  very  narrow  patches  of 
desert  or  narrow  arms  of  the  sea. 

MARSH,   RIVER,    AND    MOUNTAIN 

Of  the  three  common  types  of  obstacle — marsh,  river,  and 
mountain — marsh  is  by  far  the  most  serious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  marsh  extended  over  a  wide  space  of 
country  and  in  a  lengthy  belt  is  very  rare.  Further,  it  is 
not  usual  to  find  marsh  wherever  it  exists  on  a  large 
scale  separating  the  regions  in  which  armies  are  likely  to 
ojjerate.  There  are,  indeed,  exceptional  cases,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  the  case  of  the  Mersey  Valley 
between  the  Pennine  Hills  of  North  England  and  the  Irish 
Sea.  It  was  the  marshy  ground  between  Stockport  and  the 
Wirral  peninsula  which  cut  off  Lancashire  from  the  rest  of 
"England,  and  which  determined  the  Roman  mihtary  plan  of 
that  region.  The  main  Roman  road  to  the  north  was  forced 
to  creep  between  the  hills  and  the  marshes  near  Stockport, 
and  this  gap  was  defended  by  the  fort  which  was  the  origin 
of  Manchester.  The  main  belt  of,  marsh  was  crossed  by  two 
roads.  One  struck  right  across  the  centre  to  Warrington,  so 
that  a  post  established  there  could  be  at  one  long  day's 
march  from  the  shipping  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  fort  of  Manchester  on  the  other.  The 
second  road  struck  north-eastwards  towards  Manchester  - 
across  the  marsh,  and  these  two  causeways  have  left  their 
record  on  the  place-names  of  the  district  under  the  titles 
of  Stretford  and  Stretton. 

Only  by  the  defile  of  Stockport  could  armies  from  the 
south  come  up  to  Lancashire  north  of  the  Mersey,  and  all 
through  English  history,  right  down  to  the  Civil  Wars,  you 
wilL  find  those  three  roads — the  three  crossing-places  of  the 
marshes — playing  their  part,  and  Manchester  and  Warrington 
acting  as  the  hinges  of  the  local  campaign. 


But  marsh,  I  say,  is  a  rare  kind  of  obstacle,  at  any  rate  as 
separating  two  regions  where  armies  are  likely  to  manoeuvre. 
Much  the  commonest  sorts  are  the  river  and  the  mountain 
chain. 

Both  these  two  kinds  of  obstacles  have  it  in  common 
that  an  army  to  march  with  ease  across  them  must  in  practice 
take  advantage  of  comparatively  few  avenues.  In  mountains 
these  avenues  are  the  passes,  especially  those  provided  with 
roads,  and  their  importance  increases  with  the  ruggedness 
and  impassable  character  of  the  hills  upon  either  side  of 
each  pass.  Thus,  one  may  say  that  in  the  Alps  the  move- 
ment of  armies  is  entirely  confined  to  a  few  passes.  To  a 
lesser  extent  this  is  also  true  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  it  is  generally 
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true  of  all  hills,  even  of  those  which  have  not  the  impassable 
character  of  high  mountains.  For  even  where  you  are  deal- 
ing with  open  rolling  hills  of  no  great  height — the  Pennines, 
for  example — any  force  which  you  try  to  advance  off  the  main 
roads  in  the  passes  would  move  so  slowly  compared  with  those 
using  the  main  roads  and  passes  that  cither  the  whole  army 
would  be  compelled  to  an  extremely  slow  advance,  giving 
every  advantage  to  its  opponent  (for  one  of  the  chief  factors 
of  advantage  in  war  is  speed),  or  you  would  have  portions 
of  your  army  moving  far  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  and  there- 
fore a  disintegration  of  forces.  In  practice,  then,  armies, 
in  dealing  with  the  obstacle  of  ranges  of  mountains  or  of  great 
hills,  must  use  the  main  passes  and  the  roads  accompanying 
them.     The  problem  has  been  slightly  modified  in  modem 
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a  >  s  by  the  railway  and  the  tunnelling  of  the  hills,  but  the 
rinciple  remains  the  same,  to  wit — that  only  a  few  defiles, 
whether  they  bo  roads  or  railway  tunnels,  may  be  used  by 
an  army  overcoming  an  obstacle  in  its  advance.  In  the 
case  of  mountains  and  hill  ranges,  much  the  greater  part 
of  these  defiles  are  arranged  for  one  by  nature.  Roads 
nearly  always  follow  the  passes,  and  even  the  railway  tunnels 
have  to  be  chosen  in  spots  where  there  is  a  special  importance 
through  the  near  approach  of  two  valleys  one  to  the  other 
upon  either  side  of  the  range. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  river  the  defiles  to  which  an  army 
is  constrained  is  the  result  less  of  natural  circumstance 
and  more  of  the  work  of  man.  An  army  with  its  wheeled 
traffic  must,  as  a  rule,  use  bridges  to  overcome  the  obstacle 
of  a  river.  It  is  true  that  it  can  make  bridges  of  its  own, 
whereas  it  cannot  make  mountain  passes  of  its  own,  and  in 
this  respect  it  has  a  much  greater  choice  of  crossing.  But  a 
good  established  bridge  gives  far  more  rapid  movement  than 
a  bridge  temporarily  thrown  over  on  boats  by  the  army 
itself,  and  as  it  gives  greater  rapidity  of  movement  masters 
and,  }f  it  is  sufficiently  close,  can  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  artificial  bridge.  An  established  bridge,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  broad,  deep,  naxagable  stream,  nearly  always 
means  a  town  and — since  the  making  of  the  bridge  is  a  costly 
affair,  especially  in  early  times — each  such  bridge  and  town 
on  a  broad,  navigable  river  nearly  always  means  a  concentra- 
tion of  roads  upon  it.  If  you  take  any  broad,  navigable 
river — -the  middle  and  lower  Rhine,  the  lower  Seine,  the 
middle  and  lower  Danube — any  such  obstacle,  large  or  small, 
you  will  ajmost  invariably  find  that  the  principal  bridges 
come  where  there  are  towns  on  one  bank  or  both,  and  that 
from  these  towns  diverge  in  each  case  a  fan  of  roads  and  often 
a  fan  of  railways  as  well.  In  other  words,  the  great  advan- 
tage of  such  bridges  is  that  you  can  concentrate  upon  them 
and  diverge  from  them  by  many  avenues,  and  the  vital 
importance  of  their  possession  is  that  you  command  those 
avenues  on  both  sides.  The  disadvantage,  to  an  advancing 
army,  of  their  destruction  is  not  only  a  check  but  also  loss  of 
control  over  the  avenues  of  advance  beyond,  until  you  have 
artificially  thrown  a  new  bridge  across.  - 

These  factors  in  the  value  of  permanent  bridge-points  over 
a  broad  stream  are  enormously  increased  to-day  by  the  use 
of  railways.  There  cannot  be  active  railway  traffic  on  a 
large  scale  over  a  bridge  rapidly  thrown  haphazard  by  an 
army  across  a  river.  Across  most  types  of  such  bridges  you 
cannot  put  railway  traffic  at  all.  You  cannot  put  heavy 
permanent  traffic  such  as  is  necessary  to  supply  a  modern 
great  army  save  over  thoroughly  established  strong  railway 
bridges  spanning   the  stream.  , 

Since  any  obstacle  condemns  an  army  crossing  it  to  the 
use  of  defile?,  and  since  while  it  is  in  those  defiles  an  army 
is  incapable  of  action  (save  with  the  tiny  fraction  of  its  head 
units),  there  follows  the  necessity  of  establishing  what  are 
called  bridge-heads,  and  these  bridge-heads,  though  they  take 
their  name  from  the  obstacle  of  a  river,  are  the  same  in 
character  no  matter  what  the  obstacle  may  be,  whether 
■  mountains,  river,  or  marsh. 

WHAT     BRIDGEHEADS     ARE 

The  essential  definition  of  a  bridge-head  is  this :  a  space 
occupied  beyond  the  issue  of  a  defile,  such  that  it  permits  an 
army  which  has  crossed  the  obstacle  to  deploy  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  enemy  as  shall  make  it  secure  from 
attack  during  the  a'-t  of  deployment.  Your  army,  while 
it  is  marching  in  column  through  the  defile — -that  is,  across 
the  bridge  or  through  the  pass  in  the  mountains — cannot  fight. 
Indeed,  if  it  were  caught  in  this  column  formation  un- 
expectedly it  would  be  destroyed.  As  its  advanced  units 
come  out  on  the  further  side  of  the  defile  into  open  country 
they  can  spread  out  to  the  left  and  right,  turning  from  a 
column  into  a  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  they  do 
not  turn  into  a  mere  line,  but  into  a  great  agglomeration  of 
men  with  a  front  line  and  reserves  behind  and  the  rest  of  it  ; 
but  in  principle,  the  mancEuvre  is  a  conversion  from  column 
into  line.  They  could  not  effect  this  manoeuvre  if  they  were 
being  harassed  by  an  enemy  severely  during  the  process. 
For  instance,  supposing  we  are  in  an  epoch  such  as  the  13th 
century,  where  a  heavy  cavalry  charge  could  be  launched  from 
a  distance  of  a  mile  or  so  and  where  portable  missile  weapons 
in  the  field  had  a  range  of  100  yards.  An  army  under  such 
circumstances  debouching  from  an  Alpine  pass  must  be  certain 
before  it  attempts  to  deploy  upon  the  plain  beyond  that 
there  is  here  no  enemy  force  so  close  and  of  such  a  size  that 
it  could  either  by  a  charge  of  cavalry  or  by  the  use  of  missile 
weapons  throw  the  first  units  into  confusion  as  they  came 
out  from  the  mountains.  For  if  that  were  to  happen  the  whole 
column  would  be  checked,   pressure  would  continue  upon 


the  head  of  it  before  its  advance  could  be  completely  stayed, 
and  disaster  would  certainly  follow.  Therefore,  every  army 
condemned  to  pass  through  a  defile  must  in  some  form  or 
other  establish  a  bridge-head.  That  is,  it  sends  a  force  ahead 
of  it,  or  secures  by  negotiation  with  powers  upon  the  further 
side,  or  by  the  holding  of  a  fortress  upon  the  further  side 
or  in  some  other  fashion,  the  certitude  of  being  able  to  deploy 
during  the  delicate  moment  ivhen  it  is  debouching  from  the 
defile. 

Such  bridge-heads  are  an  essential  part  in  the  organisation 
of  any  advance  across  any  obstacle.  Normally,  in  modern 
war,   they  have  to  be  fought  for. 

Take  the  example  of  the  slight  obstacle  of  the  Lys  last 
April.  The  enemy  arrived  at  three  bridges,  two  of  which 
at  least  had  been  left  undestroyed.  His  first  care  was  to 
establish  bridge-heads.  Unless  he  had  e;tablished  bridge- 
,  heads  beyond  the  Lys  he  would  have  been  held  by  the  obstacle 
j^ntil  an  Allied  reinforcement  had  come  up.  You  had  the  same 
thing  in  the  crossing  of  the  broad  canal  south  of  Cambrai 
during  the  British  advance  in  the  summer.  That  perilous 
and  heroic  undertaking  had  for  its  object  essentially  the 
establishment  of  a  bridge-head.  Until  the  first  troops  had  got 
this  firm  on  the  further  side  and  got  elbow  room  there,  the 
main  body  could  not  follow. 

MAYENCE,  COBLENZ,  AND  COLOGNE 

Under  the  conditions  of  an  armistice — that  is,  under  condi- 
tions where  you  are  dictating  to  your  enemy  how  he  shall 
give  you  the  military  frui's  of  your  victory  without  further 
fighting — you  establish  your  own  bridge-heads  not  by  combat 
but  by  peaceful  occupation,  which  the  vanquished  accept  at 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  in  this  case  the  Allies  have 
demanded  the  three  bridge-heads  Mayence,  Coblenz,  and 
Cologne,  with  a  half-circle  on  the  far  bank  upon  a  radius  of 
30,000  yards — a  distance  corresponding  to  an  effective  zone 
of  security  under  the  conditions  of  a  modern  armistice. 


Let  us  see  why  these  three  points  have  been  chosen. 

If  you  look  at  a  map  of  the  modern  Xjierman  Empire  you 
discover  that  its  central  and  western  part  is  in  the  shape 
of  an  L.  There  is  the  main  northern  body  comprising  all 
the  lower  course  of  the  great  rivers — the  Oder,  the  Elbe, 
the  Weser,  and  the  Rhine.  This  northern  part  is,  in  the  main, 
flat.  It  has  become  industrially  the  core  of  the  modern 
German  effort.  In  religion  it  is  for  the  most  part  Protestant  ; 
its  speech  what  is  called  Low  German.  Much  the  greater 
part  of  it  consists  in  what  geographers  call  the  great  Baltic 
Plain :  Stretches  of  heaths,  poor  soil,  and  better  soil  in  the 
river  valleys,  very  flat,  communications  easy  whether  by  road 
or  by  water,  but  production  until  modern  times  difficult 
from  lack  of  fertility.  Its  northern  Uttoral  holds  the  great 
ports  which  were  tlie  basis  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  you  have  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Liibeck, 
Stettin,  and  the  rest.  The  south-western  part  of  this  region 
contains  that  hill  country  separating  the  lower  from  the 
middle  Rhine.  So  much  for  the  main  branch,  the  great  body, 
geographically  speaking,  of  that  ephemeral  modern  experi- 
ment called  the  "German  Empire,"  now  happily  dissolved 
and  signifying  in  reality  "that  which  was  not  only  alhed  to 
but  ruled  by  Prussia." 
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The  foot  of  the  L  was  a  portion  of  the  southern  Germanics. 
You  see  it  lying  west  of  Bohemia.  It  is  in  the  main  Bavaria, 
but  it  includes  Baden  and  Wurtemberg  and  portions  of  other 
States.  Had  the  fluctuating  and  chaotic  German-speaking 
communities  ever  been  able  to  form  a  State — a  task  of  which 
they  have  proved  themselves  incapable  after  two  thousand 
years  of  effort — we  should  have  had  to  include  in  this  southern 
portion  the  Germans  of  the  Upper  Danube  to  a  little  beyond 
Vienna  and  the  German-speaking  peoples  of  the  Alps,  both 
what  were  once  called  Austrian  and  what  are  still  called 
Swiss.  For  the  purpose  of  our  modern  political  moment 
we  have  only  to  consider  the  half  isolated  limb  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Frankfort  and  down  to  the  trontiers  of  the  Tyrol 
and  of  Switzerland  most  of  which  is  Bavarian. 

Now  it  is  clear,  merely  from  looking  at  this  map,  apart 
from  our  knowledge,  that  most  of  the  wealth,  nearly  all  of 
the  industrial  effort,  and  certainly  all  the  political  direction, 
came  from  the  main  northern  limb.  It  is  clear,  I  say,  that 
even  if  the  lull  territory  of  this  ephemeral  modem  German 
Empire  had  been  equal  in  political  value  the  essential  thing 
for  a  victorious  enemy  desiring  to  control  it  would  be  the 
gates  of  the  northern  portion.  Hold  everything  north  of  the 
great  bend  of  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  and  you  hold  everything 
that  is  important.  Any  attack  from  the  south  against  such 
a  victorious  enemy  would  be  strategically  impossible.  By 
the  mere  holding  of  the  Rhine  from  Mayence  northwards 
you  hold  the  Germanics.  This  was  true  even  when  Bohemia 
was  a  subject  State.  It  is  doubly  true  now  that  Bohemia  is 
independent.  Further,  it  is  north  of  Mayence — or,  at  any 
rate,  north  of  Mannheim — that  the  Rhine  becomes  a  formid- 
able obstacle.  As  you  go  up  the  river  from  Mannheim 
navigation  becomes  more  difficult,  the  width — and,  still 
more,  the  depth — less  formidable  ;  but  in  saying  this  I  am 
saying  a  thing  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  quahfication,  for  it 
is  clear  that  the  Rhine  is  stiU  a  very  formidable  obstacle  in 
its  upper  reaches  right  to  Basle  and  beyond,  although  it  is 
not  what  it  is  in  the  central  and  lower  reaches.  The  real 
strategical  point  of  the  arrangements  is  not  that  the  Rhine 
above  Mayence  or  Mannheim  is  negligible,  but  that  an  attack 
under  modem  circumstances  along  that  sector  is  negligible. 
To  the  obvious  geographical  importance  of  the  Lower 
Rliine  at  Mayence,  Coblenz,  and  Cologne  there  is  added, 
under  modem  circumstances,  an  industrial  importance. 

s 

CENTRES    OF    INDUSTRY 

There  were  during  this  great  war  three  great  ccHtres  of 
industrial  effort,,  three  great  centres  from  which  munitions 
and  the  supply  of  the  German  Armies  proceeded.  Chief  of  these 
was,  of  course,  the  Black  Country  of  the  now  defunct  German 
Empire,  tlje  coal-field  of  the  Ruhr  Valley  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  centre  of  which  was  Essen.  It  was  pointed  out 
long  ago  in  these  columns — as  long  ago,  I  think,  as  1914- — ■ 
that  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  Prussian  combination, 
which  was  called  during  the  forty  odd  ycais  of  its  existence 
the  German  Empire,  was  the  tact  that  its  vitals  lay  on  its 
fronti^s 

The  district  essentia!  Ic  the  industrial  life  of  that  political 
combination  more  essential  than  any  othei  district  by  far, 
was  this  great  field  of  industry  and  misery,  between  Dortmund 
and  Crefeld,  between  Essen  and  Solingen.  There  were  also 
the  Skodra  works  near  Bohemia  and  there  was  the  industrial 
f  cid  of  Silesia,  far  away  to  the  east. 

Now,  the  possession  of  Cologne  and  the  brtr^^c-hedd  beyond 
paralyses,  for  purposes  of  war,  the  main  inc'ustrial  district 
upon  which  the  Prussianised  German  Empire  depended. 

Silesia  is  very  far  away,  and  is  even  now  a  battle-field 
between  the  remnants  of  the  German  garrisons  and  the  Poles. 
Skodra,  iji  Bohemia,  is  eliminated  from  the  problem.  The 
possession  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  therefore,  and  of  its  crossings, 
quite  apart  from  the  obvious  advantage  geographically  of 
the  north  of  Germany  over  the  south,  has  this  special  indus- 
trial advantage  at  the  present  moment. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  The  three  Rhine  crossings 
command  all  the  avenues  of  approach  to  Northern  Germany 
— that  is,  to  the  only  Germany  which  counts  in  the  careful  plot 
of  yesterday  and  in  the  attempted  recovery  of  to-morrow. 

To  show  why  this  is  so,  let  us  consider  the  geographical 
and  historical  conditions  of  these  three  points. 

STRATEGICAL    IMPORTANCE   OF    COLOGNE 

Cologne  came  into  existence  through  no  geographical 
necessity.  It  was  an  outpost  of  the  Roman  Empire  upon 
the  Rhine,  which  was  founded  simply  because  it  was  the 
nearest  point  upon  the  Rhine  to  communities  already  flourish- 
ing in  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  west  of  it.  The  main  crossing 
of  the  Meuse  established  by  the  Romans  was  at  Maastricht, 


the  name  of  which  town  is  but  a  peasant  provincial  corruption 
of  the  Roman  term  for  the  "Meuse  crossing"  or  t  eject un\ 
Close  by  was  Aix — that  is,  Aqute,  the  waters  :  One  of  those 
medicinal  springs  which  so  often  formed  civil  centres  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  was  a  great  Roman  establishment,  and 
became  in  due  course  the  chief  palace  of  Charlemagne. 
Cologne  rose  under  the  Romans  because  a  small  settlement 
may  have  been  established  there  from  the  confluence  of 
local  streams  with  the  Rliine,  and  through  the  presence  of 
an  open  plain  wliich  they  found  was  the  nearest  point 
upon  the  great  river  to  the  Roman  crossings  of  the  Meuse 
and  of  the  Roman  watering-place  of  Aix. 

Again,  if  you  are  going  into  the  Northern  Germanics  your 
road  must  avoid  the  Ardennes  with  their  profound  valleys, 
uninhabited  territories,  and  dense  woods,  and  naturally 
proceed  along  the  Meuse  Valley.  When  you  get  to  the  great 
bend  of*thc  Meuse  at  Liege  your  shortest  road  to  the  Rhine 
is  directly  eastward,  with  a  httle  north  in  it,  through  Aix  to 
Cologne.  That  is  how  Cologne  came  into  being  and  became 
the  centre,  which  it  has  remained  for  two  thousand 
years. 

But  Cologne  has  not  only  this  meaning  from  the  west. 
It  has  also  a  meaning  towards  the  east.  It  wj\s  from  Cologne 
that  the^'great  road  went  up  eastward  through  Paderborn  to 
the  main  crossing  of  the  Elbe  at  Magdeburg,  and  the  roads 
over  the  northem  heaths  to  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  ports, 
to  Hamburg,  and  to  Bremen,  the  roads  to  the  chief  cities 
which  arose  in  the  northern  flats,  the  roads  to  Miinster,  to 
Hanover,  to  Bmnswick,  all  ultimately  converged  upon 
Cologne.  When  the  modern  system  of  roads  and,  what 
is  more  important  to  our  purpose,  of  railways  arose, 
Cologne  acquired  a  capital  importance.  It  was  the  great 
bridge  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  There  it  is  that  you  will  find 
the  modern  railway  crossing  in  its  fullest  development. 
There  goes  the  international  trunk  line  of  Northern  Europe 
across  the  Rhine,  and  from  that  junction  branch  out  all  the 
various  railroads  that  take  a  m&n,  once  he  is  across  the  river, 
not  only  to  Berlin,  but  to  Liege,  to  Hanover,  to  Hamburg, 
to  Bremen,  and  the  rest. 


Coblenz  came  into  existence  in  a  fashion  less  political 
and  more  directly  geographical  than  Cologne.  Coblenz  is  a 
peasant  or  barbaric  corraption  of  the  Latin  confluen.ia,  a 
term  you  find  in  every  fomi  through  Western  Europe, 
especially  in  the  French  form  of  C  on  fans,  wherever  consider- 
able navigable  streams  meet,  and  Coblenz  is  the  place  where 
the  Moselle  and  all  its  traffic  comes  into  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine. 

It  is  not  only  the  place  where  the  Moselle  comes  in,  forming 
a  nodal  point  of  the  highest  importance  and  commanding 
the  main  avenue  of  advance  south-westward  into  Gaul,  it  is 
also  the  point  where  the  Lahn  comes  in  from  the  eas  :  a 
German  stream  which  represents  no  very  considerable  wealth, 
nor  any  very  great  countryside,  but,  at  any  rate,  stands  for 
a  whcile  county  which  has  to  tnake  Coblenz  its  market  and 
its  meeting-place.  A  force  holding  Cologne,  but  not  Coblenz, 
would  still  command  the  entrance  into  the  Northern  Ger- 
manics, not  separate  from,  but  complementary  to,  and 
^different  from  the  holding  of  Cologne  and  of  Coblenz:  for 
Cologne  and  Coblenz  aie  |  places  from  whence  attack  may 
be  checked. 
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MAYENCt,    AND    THE    UPPER    RHINE 

Mayence  is  a  place  from  which  an  advance  may  be  set  out. 
This  sentence  is  written  witliout  any  relation  to  the  present 
circumstances,  in  which  there  is  no  question  of  an  enemy 
attack,  for  the  enemy  is  beaten  to  pieces  ;  but  it  is  written 
to  show  what  the  political  meaning  of  occupation  of  Mayence 
rriay  be. 


thef 


If  we  look  at  the  map  we^see  that  Mayence  stands  upon  a 
point  of  the  Rhine  thrust  far  forward  eastward.  That  in 
itself  is  important.  But  there  is  more  than  this  by  far. 
Mayence  stands  at  the  end  of  that  long  span  of  the  Middle 
Rhine,  open,  full  of  wealth  and  communication,  which  runs 
up  right  past  the  fertile  belt  of  Alsace  to  the  south-eastward 
of  Basle.  Below  Mayence  you  have  that  gorge  of  the  Rliine 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  river  into  two  strategic- 
ally different  halves.  On  the  west  you  have  the  mass  of  high 
land  which  is  first  the  Hochwald  and  then  the  Hunsruck 
on  the  east  of  the  Taunus.  To  hold  Mayence  is  to  hold 
the  flain  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  You  hold  and  close  the 
obstacle  above  the  gorge  when  you  have  Mayence  and  its 
bridge-head.  Also,  just  as  Coblenz  was  formed  by  tlie  meeting 
"  ^e  Moselle  and  the  Rhine — that  is,  by  the  convergence  of 
the  trade  routes  upon  Gaul  towards  the  Germanics — so  Mayence 
was  formed  b\'  the  meeting  of  the  Main,  and  its  historically 
very  important  valley,  with  the  Rhine  from  the  eastward. 
In  other  words,  Mayence  is  the  nodal  point  of  the  traffic 
from  the  Southern  and  Central  Germanics  westward  towards 
Gaul.  Just  as  Cologne  and  Coblenz  by  their  historical 
importance  have  become  the  meeting-points  of  a  fan  of  roads 
and  railways  from  the  east,  and  therefore  when  they  are  held 
with  their  bridge-heads  control  the  chief  crossings  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  so  Mayence  has  become  the  last  nodal  point  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  and  drains  upon  itself  the  railway  communica- 
tions and  the  road  communications  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Germanics  towards  France. 

THE    GATES    OF    GERMANY 

The  possession  of  these"  bridge-heads,  although  they  lie 
within  a  hundred  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  point  to  point — 
a  straight  line  of  lOo  miles  will  include  both  Mayence  and 
Cologne — means  the  holding  of  the  gates  into  the  vanquished 
Gennan  Empire.  In  the  days  when  Vienna  controlled  a 
more  civilised  German  system  and  when  the  Southern  Ger- 
manies  had  not  the  mastery  but  the  leadership  of  a  better 
society  in  Central  Europe,  the  gates  of  approach  against  that 
power  were  upon  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  Black  Forest,  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  The  crossings  south  of  Mayence 
concerned  the  political  and  military  science  of  those  days. 
But  ever  since  Prussia,  to  the  misfortune  of  Europe,  attempted 
that  art  of  government  which  she  does  not  understand, 
and  ruined  the  culture  and  even  the  decency  of  her  subjects, 
her  containment  and  management  must  be  through  the  Lower 
Rhine  with  Mayence  as  the  guarantee  that  everything  above 
Ihe  Lower  Rhine  is  securely  held. 

Apart  from  the  transversal  value  of  these  bridge-heads — 
tliat  is,  their  value  for  preventing  offensive  action  against 
the  Allies  and  for  giving  the  Allies  offensive  power  against 
any  attempt,  however  belated  and  futile,  of  the  beaten 
enemy  to  resist  the  terms  wliich  shall  be  imposed  upon  him — 


there  is  the  very  important  question  of  lateral  communica- 
tion. 

Readers  of  this  paper  are  familiar  with  the  nature  of  such 
communications  and  of  its  especially  liigh  value  when  one 
is  deahng  with  great  masses  of  men  and  their  supply.  Direct 
or  transverse  communications  are  the  communications  which 
lead  from  bases  up  to  a  front ;  the  railways,  roads,  and  water- 
ways by  which  food  and  munitions  and  the  rest  are  brought 
up  to  an  agglomeration  of  armed  men  and  by  which  the 
sick  and  the  demobilised  and,  in  time  of  action,  the  wounded, 
and  the  empty  wagons  and  cases  are  returned  to  the  bases. 
But  lateral  communications  are,  as  we  know,  equally  import- 
ant. By  them  troops  can  be  moved  along  the  front  from  left 
to  right  or  vice  versa  to  meet  any  concentration  of  an  enemy. 
By  them  stores  are  distributed  from  central  points  along  the 
front ;  by  them  is  communication  kept  up  between  the  whole 
of  the  front  line  ;  and  he  of  two  opponents  who  possesses  the 
best  lateral  communications  is,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  master.  Now,  it  is  extremely  important  to  note  that 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Western 
Germanics  beyond  the  Rhine  (WestphaUa,  Thuringia  with  its 
old  historical  foundations  and  Swabia  and  Bavaria)  the  great 
lateral  communications  upon  which  everytlung  depended  in 
primitive  times  and  upon  which  in  the  main  movement  still 
depends,  is  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  itself.  Tliuringia  com- 
municated with  that  valley  by  the  only  large  space  of  open 
land  connected  with  it  from  the  east,  the  valley  of  the  Main 
and  everything  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  great"  river  of 
course  lived  by  and  depended  upon  the  stream  and  the  roads 
bordering  that  stream. 

In  modem  times  Jhe  lateral  communications  of  the  Western 
Germanics,  civil  and  military,  consist  essentially  in  the  two 
railwa3's  which  run  down  either  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Those 
uniting  Cologne,  Coblenz,  and  Mayence  on  the  left  bank 
and  their  opposite  suburbs  upon  the  right  bank,  the  right  bank 
railwa}'  running  from  Kastel  opposite  Mayence  to  Mulheim 
opposite  Cologne  upon  the  further  side  of  the  river.  If  you 
?eek  for  a  lateral  communication  further  eastward  you  find 
it  only  in  the  most  tortuous  form.  You  must  go  through 
Frankfort  and  round  by  Geissen  and  then  a  further  junction 
up  through  the  Sauerland  to  the  big  industrial  district  north 
of  Cologne,  but  the  roads  and  the  bridge-head  of  Mayence 
include  Frankfort  and  cut  off  movement  by  this  lateral 
communication,  just  as  the  vacated  belt  east  of  the  Rhine 
paralyses  for  military  purposes  of  the  enemy  any  use  of  the 
railway  along   that   right  bank. 

mWith  Frankfort  in  allied  occupation  from  Mayence  and  with 
the  southern  part  of  the  industrial  district  under  occupation 
from  Cologne  there  is  no  lateral  communication  worth  having. 
You  have  to  get  right  back  to  the  main  Hne  through  Cassel, 
100  miles  east  of  the  Rhine  in  its  northern  part  And.  6o  miles 
east  of  it  in  its  southern  part,  before  you  get  true  lateral 
communications  again.  When  you  read  that  the  remnants 
of  the  German  armies  have  had  their  headquarters  fixed  at 
Cassel  you  may  know  that  the  reason  is  that  Cassel  is  the 
nearest  point  to  the  east  from  which  there  is  uninterrupted 
radiating  railway  communication.  But  lateral  communica- 
tion so  far  back  from  the  line  of  the  river  means  that  nothing 
could  be  done  even  if  the  German  armies  were  in  a  different 
state  from  what  they  are,  in  the  way  of  resistance,  let  alone 
of  aggression. 

It  is  in  stud3dng  the  details  of  these  terms  that  we  under- 
stand their  wisdom,  and  that  we  see  what  a  misjudgment 
it  is  to  regard  the  terms  of  armistice  as  insufficient  because 
they  are  not  theatrical  and   because    they    do    not    satisfy  • 
the  craving  for  sensation. 

OBJECTS    OF    THE    ARMISTICE 

The  object  of  an  armistice  granted  by  a  victorious  army 
to  a  vanquished  army  is  to  render  the  vanquished  impotent 
during  the  period  of  determining  peace  terms.  Its  object 
is  not  to  impose  peace  but  to  make  the  imposition  possible, 
or  rather  certain;  and  that  object  the  terms  of  armistice 
and  notably  the  acquisition  of  the  three  bridge-heads  has 
amply  fulfilled. 

How  the  opportunity  will  be  used  only  the  future  can 
show,  but  that  there  is  a  complete  power  now  to  impose 
any  terms  the  Allies  think  necessary  or  just  or  wise,  that  we 
can  do  precisely  what  we  choose  in  the  arrangements  for  a 
future  peace,  that  we  are  no  longer  constrained  by  military 
considerations,  should  be  clear  to  all.  That  we  have 
strategically  the  whole  matter  in  our  hands  should  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  will  study  the  mere  geographical  details  of 
our  position.  These  three  bridge-heads  put  the  enemy  as 
much  into  our  power  as  if  we  had  insisted  (and  there  would 
have  been  no  point  in  it)  upon  the  personal  surrender  of 
every  individual  among  the  German  troops  and  of  every  rifle. 
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The  Freedom  of  the  Seas — II :  By  Arthur  Pollen 


LAST  week  we  saw  that  the  case  for  the  seas  being 
free  to  neutral  trade  in  war  is  chiefly  based  upon 
the  argument  that,  as  private  property  when  in 
an  enemy's  power  on  land  is  by  international 
agreement  safe  from  seizure  and  confiscation,  it 
should  enjoy  a  like  immunity  when,  being  in  a  neutral  ship, 
it  comes  into  an  enemy's  power  at  sea.  And  it  was  pointed 
out  that  this  argument  breaks  down  for  the  following  four 
reasons  : 

(i)  Private  property  on  land,  so  far  from  being  immune 
from  confiscation,  can  legally  be,  and  in  practice  constantly 
is,  seized  on  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  when  the  owner 
may  get  no  more  satisfaction  than  a  receipt,  on  which  he 
mav  recover  from  his  own  Government  when  the  war  is  over. 
The  statement,  then,  that  private  property  is — even  in 
theory — immune  from  seizure  on  land,  is  altogether  mis- 
leading. 

(2)  Were  such  property  really  and  in  practice  immune, 
there  would  still  be  no  parity  of  reasoning  from  land  to  sea, 
because  property  on  land  is,  ex  hypothesi,  already  in  an 
invader's  possession,  and  therefore  useless  to  the  national 
cause  ;  whereas  similar  property  on  board  ship  is  in  course  of 
transit  to  those  who  can  turn  it  to  direct  account  in  the  war. 

(3)  As  Mahan  has  so  brilliantly  demonstrated,  property 
not  of  direct  use  in  military  operations  on  land — even  if  in 
national  possession — is  at  a  standstill,  immobile,  cut  off 
from  adding  to  national  credit,  whereas  to  property  at  sea 
there  attaches  a  trade  function,  which  makes  it  an  instrument 
of  exchange,  and  the  operation  of  this  exchange  automatically 
adds  to  national  credit.  Its  seizure,  then,  is  part  of  the 
attack  on  national  credit,  which  is  as  legitimate  a  military 
target  as  the  national  army. 

(4)  Finally,  the  operation  of  insurance  in  effect  brings 
about  a  state  of  things  in  which,  during  war,  there  is  no  private 
property  at  sea  at  all — a  proposition  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  £600,000,000  loss  of  British  hulls  and  cargoes  in  the  last 
two  years  has  resulted  in  shipowners  and  merchants  being 
actually  richer  to-day  than  they  were  before  the  loss  was 
incurred.  The  higher  prices  paid  by  the  consumer  show 
where  the  loss  has  actually  fallen. 

We  also  saw  that,  when  the  private  property  argument 
was  reduced  to  its  true  proportions,  the  real  character  of  a' 
neutral  who  supplies  a  belligerent  stands  out  clearly.     He 
is  seen  to  be  in  truth  a  volunteer  belligerent.     It  is  the  status 
of  this  volunteer  belligerent  that  we  must  next  discuss. 

The  Neutral  Trader's  Rights 

From  all  times,  all  countries  have  recognised  that  a  private 
trader  in  a  neutral  country  is  absolutely  within  his  rights 
when  he  engages  in  trade  with  either  of  two  belligerents. 
His  doing  so  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  other  belligerent  as 
an  immoral  act,  or  as  one  that  makes  him  liable  to  chastise- 
ment or  punishment  of  any  kind.  It  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  ownership  of  the  sea  in  peace  or  war  that  is  held  to  give 
this  personal  immunity  to  a  neutral  trader,  an  immunity 
that  he  would  not,  of  course,  enjoy  if  he  were  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  either  belligerent  on  land.  And 
those  writers  who  speak  with  animosity  about  neutrals  who 
engage  in  such  trade  not  only  misread  the  whole  theory  of 
international  law,  but  are  taking  up  a  hne  which  is  surely 
the  very  last  that  any  advocate  of  Great  Britain's  stake 
in  sea  power  could  wish  to  support.  If  there  were  anything 
either  illegitimate  or  ethically  indefensible  in  neutrals  trading 
with  either  belligerent,  then  those  who  engage  the  neutrals 
so  to  trade  would  surely  share  the  guilt.  Since  the  world 
began,  never  has  any  belligerent  done  such  a  roaring  trade 
with  neutrals  as  did  Great  Britain  in  the  war  that  is  just  over. 
We  should  be  exceedingly  ungrateful  if  we  forget  the  in- 
estimable advantages  which  we  have  gained  by  this  moral 
liberty  of  neutrals  to  come  in  and  practically  to  take  sides. 
But  for  the  nitrates,  which  the  Allies  were  able  to  get  from 
South  America,  we  should  have  been  even  more  handicapped 
in  the  production  of  propellants  than  would  Germany  have 
been,  had  we  resolutely  cut  off  her  supply  of  cotton  from  the 
moment  that  war  was  declared.  I  have  not  by  mc  any 
complete  statistics  of  what  the  Allies  owed  to  all  the  neutral 
countries  for  things  indispensable  to  them^ — things  without 
which  they  could  not  possibly  have  won  the  victory.  We 
were  perhaps  a  little  slow  to  realise  how  much  we  had  to  do 
in  the  way  of  producing  new  arms,  how  vast  the  production 
of  shells  of  all  kinds  that  we  should  need.  It  was  some 
time,  therefore,  before  our  demands,  upon  the  neutral  world 


reached  large  dimensions.  But  if  we  take  the  case  of  the 
United  States  alone,  a  few  figures  throw  a  very  instructive 
light  on  our  ultimate  reliance  on  non-belligerent  support. 

It  was  practically  from  about  midsummer,  1915,  that  it 
first  became  clear  that,  unless  we  drew  on  the  United  States 
for  engineering  machinery  of  all  kinds,  ,sheet  and  bar  steel, 
copper  of  all  forms  and  many  other  metals,  neither  England 
nor  France  could  ever  reach  the  level  of  munition  production 
necessary  for  the  kind  of  war  we  had  to  fight.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  1916  we  realised  that,  even  with  all  our  importations 
of  machinery  and  raw  material,  we  still  could  not  keep  pace 
with  our  necessities,  and  should  further  have  to  enlist  American 
manufacturers  to  produce  finished  guns  and  finished  shells 
for  us.  The  extent  of  the  help  that  we  received  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  facts.  The  exports  of  domestic 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain  were  on  average  up  to  1914  about 
five  or  six  hundred  milUon  dollars  a  year.  In  1915  they  had 
risen  to  nine  hundred  millions,  in  1916  to  over  fifteen  hundred 
mOlions,  and  in  1917  to  over  two  thousand  millions. 
American  exports  to  Europe  were  in  1916  double  what  they 
were  in  1914  and  in  1917  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  greater 
than  in  1916.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk 
of  the  1917  exports  were  all  goods  ordered  in  the  previous 
year,  and  would  have  been  due  for  dehvery  in  Europe  whether 
American  had  became  belligerent  or  not. 

Now,  when  we  look  at  these  figures,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  vast  importations  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  kinds  of  private  property  that  would  not  be  liable  to 
capture  in  the  neutral  ship.  Enormous  quantities  represented 
finished  weapons,  cordite,  TNT  and  other  explosives,  saddlery, 
military  lorries,  tanks,  aeroplane  engines,  and  manufactured 
parts  and  partly  finished  material  of  all  kinds,  guns,  shells, 
bombs;  etc.  Certainly  for  eighteen  months  before  America 
ceased  to  be  neutral,  the  American  miners  and  metal  dealers, 
farmers  and  the  grain  brokers,  engineering  shops  and  the 
ordnance  works,  were  as  unneutral  as  individuals  and  organisa- 
tions could  conceivably  be.  "But  had  the  war  ended  in  a 
draw,  Germany  would  have  had  no  possible  just  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  American  producers  and  exporters.  They 
were  all  doing  a  thing  admittedly  within  their  rights.  Yet 
they  were  doing  an  unneutral  thing,  a  belhgerent  thing,  a 
tiling  which,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  implied  a  service 
such  that,  had  we  lacked  it,  we  simply  could  not  have  gained 
that  ascendancy  over  the  German  army  in  1916  and  1917 
that  we  actually  established.  On  what  thedry  of  inter- 
national law  then  can  such  action  be  defended  ?  The  country 
as  a  country  is  neutral,  the  government  is_  neutral,  yet  an 
enormous  part  of  national  activities  are  enlisted  in  the  interests 
of  one  belligerent.  How  is  it  that  the  other  belligerent  is 
entirely  without  any  moral  right  to  resent  so  terrific,  so 
decisive,   an  intervention  ? 

Condrtioned  by  the  Law  of  Force 

We  find  the  answer  in  a  right  understanding  of  the  theory 
of  war.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  famihar  definitions.  War  is 
a  conflict  of  armed  forces.  It  is  decided  in  the  favour  of  one 
side,  when  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  have  prevailed  and 
left  the  country  of  the  defeated  side  open  to  invasion  and 
consequent  paralysis.  In  a  conflict  of  armed  forces,  clearly 
it  is  the  rules  of  dynamics  that  hold  the  field.  But,  as  the 
forces  are  human,  it  is  dynamics  qualified  by  the  elementary 
and  common  instincts  of  right  and  wrong  to  which  all  civilised 
nations  instinctively  defer.  Hence  the  mere  laws  of  force 
are  qualified,  for  example,  by  such  a  regulation  as  we  have 
referred  to  already,  The  private  property  of  the  subject  of 
an  enemy  country  which  comes  into  the  power  of  an  invader 
cannot  be  plundered  or  destroyed  recklessly.  It  can  only  be 
requisitioned  for  recognised  purposes  and  in  a  formal  manner, 
when  it  must  be  paid  for,  or  an  account  of  the  seizure  given, 
on  which  the  deprived  owner  may  ultimately  be  able  to 
recover.  This  limitation  follows  from  the  admitted  rule 
that  war  is  made  against  the  enemy's  State  and  the  armed 
force  which  it  organises,  and  not  against  the  unarmed  indivi- 
duals, subjects  of  that  State,  who  are  not  component  parts 
of  the  armed  forces.  Another  rule  which  derives  from  this 
is  that  unfortified  places  may  not  be  bombarded.  The  idea 
here  is  that  if  an  inhabited  place  is  turned  into  a  fortified 
position  which  is  part  of  a  military  hne  of  defence,  then  the 
army  that  defends  it  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  ■ 
civilians  within  the  place.  It  can  either  send  them  out 
beyond  the  reach  of  fire  or  the  army  itself  can  come  out  and 
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relieve  the  pressure  on  the  town.  If  the  army  is  defeated, 
the  town,  with  its  civiUan  population,  will  be  surrendered  to 
the  attackers,  but  the  lives,  limbs,  and  property  of  the  civihans 
will  be  safe.  But  unless  the  inhabited  place  comes  thus 
into  the  military  scheme  it  .may  not  be  attacked.  It  is 
because  the  air-raids  on  London  and  the  sea  bombardments 
of  Whitby,  Scarborough,  and  Yarmouth  were  not  part  of  the 
military  operation  of  seizing  these  points  of  advantage — were, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  random  attempts  to  terrify  and  murder 
the  civilian  population — that  they  were  rightly  resented  as 
breaches  of  the  civilised  rules  of  war. 

Force,  then,  may  not  be  apj^lied  directly  to  attacking  non- 
combatants.  But  it  can  be  applied  to  begin  that  paralysis 
which  defeat  and  invasion  would  make  complete.  It  can  be 
used  to  prevent  non-combatants  holding  communication  with 
the  outside  world  and  drawing  supplies  from  without  by  the 
operation  known  as  siege.  If  this  straitens  the  condition  of 
the  non-combatants,  if  it  causes  them  to  starve  and  perish 
^y  starving,  it  is  not  held  to  be  a  bre;u;h  of  the  humane  rules 
of  war,  for  two  reasons.  '  In  the  first  place,  the  constraint  is 
inflicted  on  all  civilians  equally.  It  is  not  torture,  death, 
miser}'  inflicted  upon  a  small  number,  whom  chance  has 
put  within  reach  of  the  attackers'  guns  or  other  weapons. 
It  is  a  measure  taken  against  the  whole  community,  and  as 
it  is  in  the  community  as  a  whole  that  the  national  will 
resides,  it  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  highest  command — the 
source  of  the  courage  and  fighting  spirit  of  the  nation.  The 
constraint  of  siege,  then,  is  impartial  and  attacks  the  nation 
universally. 

But  when  we  go  back  to  our  definition  of  war — the  con- 
flict of  armed  forces  decided  by  the  victory  of  one  over  the 
other — we  realise  a  second  justification  for  siege.  Siege  is 
only  possible  to  the  attacking  side  when  the  armed  force, 
subjected  to  attack,  refuses  to  come  out  to  fight  and  conceals 
itself  behind  defences.  If  siege  results  in  the  national  sur- 
render, the  attacking  force  has  gained  the  same  end  as  it 
would  have  gained  by  battle.  By  the  renunciation  of  battle, 
the  defenders  have  compelled  the  attackers  to  proceed  to 
the  legitimate  purpose  of  war  by  the  only  alternative  method. 
If  the  siege  threatens  to  become  intolerable  and  the  besieged 
nation  does  not  wish  to  surrender  from  mere  exhaustion, 
then  it  may  compel  the  armed  forces  to  leave  its  defences, 
and  decide  the  issue  by  battle.  Siege  has  then  justified 
itself  by  forcing  the  enemy  and  its  battle  he  was 
trying  to  evade.  The  true  justification  of  siege  is,  then, 
that  it  is  first  the  sole  alternative  to  battle,  and,  secondly, 
the  only  way  of  compelling  battle,  when  battle  is  refused. 
And  it  is  justifiable  because,  if  it  achieves  the  last  result,  it 
hastens  the  end  of  the  war. 

If  it  is  granted  that  siege  is  legitimate,  is  it  not  implied 
that  for  a  nation  at  war  to  get  help  from  nations  not  at  war 
is  legitimate  also  ?  For  the  one  arises  out  of  the  other. 
Hence,  the  non-belligerents,  who  before  the  siege  were  bring- 
ing aid  and  comfort,  were  within  their  rights  and  committing 
no  offence  against — though  doing  a  disservice  to — the  party 
that,  by  siege,  terminates  their  operations.  The  matter  is 
wholly  outside  th?  field  of  right  and  wrong,  of  tort  and  injury. 
It  is  a  matter  which  is  either  possible  and  therefore  per- 
missible, or  prevented  and  therefore  impossible.  It  is  force 
in  operation  that  decides  it.  If  a  nation  can  keep  its  com- 
munications open  it  is  entitled  to  receive,  and  the  neutral  is 
entitled  to  give,  all  the  help  that  the  purse  of  one  and  the 
resources  of  the  other  permit.  But  it  follows  from  that 
that  where  the  attacking  force  can  prevent  this  traffic,  the 
neutral  who  was  cut  off  from  it  suffers  as  little  moral  injury 
as  he  was  inflicting. 

Siege  by  Blockade 

Now,  in  theory,  what  distinction  can  be  made  between 
the  operation  of  force  on  land  and  at  sea  that  should  in  any 
way  limit  the  full  pressure  of  siege  on  one  element,  wlien  it  is 
permitted  on  the  other  ?  Clearly  no  humanitarian  argument 
based  upon  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
the  privation  wliich  siege  inflicts.  Clearly  again  none  upon 
'  the  deprivation  of  profit  to  which  the  neutral,  who  was 
profiting  by  tliis  traffic,  must  now  resign  herself.  The  argu- 
ment can  only  be  that  the  seas  being  no  man's  land,  there  is 
an  inherent  right  of  way  across  them  which  cannot  be  im- 
peached or  stopped  with  justice. 

But  a  very  cursory  examination  of  the  practice  of  all 
nations  in  war  shows  that  this  argument  is  no  more  valid 
than  that  based  upon  the  sanctity  of  private  property.  For 
if  there  is  one  universally  accepted  principle  it  is  that  an 
enemy's  ports  may  be  blockaded.  Blockade,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  such,  must  comply  with  strict  conditions.  It  must  be 
effective,  impartial,  constant.  It  must  be  such  that  it  cannot  be 
•     evaded  or  ignored.     The  stoppage  it  imposes  on  shipping  must 


be  complete.  If  blockade  rights  are  to  be  accorded  to  the 
belligerent  there  must  be  no  intermission  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  requisite  force.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  country  has  ever 
maintained  that  there  was  a  common  human  right  to  use  the  sea 
wrongly  violated  by  the  operation  of  blockade.  And  the  ad- 
mission of  blockade  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  where  strength  is  absolute,  viz.,  constant,  effective, 
and  impartial,  there  must  at  sea  be  accorded  to  it  the  reward 
always  allowed  to  it  on  land,  viz.,  the  complete  stoppage  of 
communications. 

Now,  why,  if  the  principle  is  admitted  in  the  case  of 
blockade,  should  it  be  disputed  in  the  case  of  an  isolated 
warship  encountering  an  isolated  neutral  merchantman  ?  At 
the  point  of  contact,  the  absolute  and  effective  strength  of 
the  warship  presents  to  the  merchantman  an  obstacle  to  his 
progress,  of  exactly  the  same  character  and  nature  as  the 
same  warsliip  when  a  unit  of  the  blockading  force.  The 
only  point  of  difference  is  that  the  ship  attempting  to  run  the 
blockade  inwards  or  outwards,  is,  for  practical  purposes, 
certain  to  encounter  the  warship,  whereas  in  the  open  sea  the 
watch  maintained  by  cruisers  may  be  ineffective,  both  in 
certain  areas  and  at  certain  times,  so  that  cruiser  interference 
with  neutral  trade  mav  here  largely  be  a  matter  of  chance 
and  accident.  The  neutral,  in  other  words,  if  he  embarks 
upon  the  adventure  of  trying  to  run  the  blockade,  starts 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  chances  are  twenty  to  one 
against  him.  But  at  the  time  when  the  rules  of  sea  war 
were  first  made — and  first  disputed — when  he  started  across 
the  ocean,  vkith  a  view  to  entering  a  non-blockaded  port, 
his  chances  of  evading  the  enemy's  cruisers  might  well  be 
still  longer  in  his  favour.  At  the  very  foundation,  then,  of  the 
objection  which  the  neutral  sets  up  against  cruiser  interfer- 
ence is  impatience  with  a  method  of  war  which,  being  uncer- 
tain and  fortuitous,  was  therefore  exasperating.  And  if  it 
irritated  the  neutral  to  feel  that  when  he  was  captured  he  was 
the  victim  of  sheer  ill-luck,  so,  too,  it  irritated  those,  whose 
national  well-being  suffered  by  his  escape,  to  find  that  the 
national  force  was  not  adequate  for  the  neutral's  intercep- 
tion to  become  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  his 
impeachment  by  blockade.  It  was  these  considerations  that 
led  to  that  highly  unsatisfactory  method  of  war  known  as 
privateering — when  the  right  of  prize  was,  so  to  speak, 
farmed  out  to  speculators,  whose  military  moral  was  very 
far  from  ensuring  that  the  humane  rules  of  war  would  always 
be  observed. 

Siege  by  Cruiser 

If  the  world  comes  now  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  rules 
of  sea  war,  it  is  as  well  that  people  should  realise  how  com- 
pletely the  entire  problem  has  changed  by  the  development 
of  steam  navigation.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many 
at  the  opening  of  hostilities,  not  only  that  the  sea  service 
of  German  merchant  ships  terminated  instantly  and  auto- 
matically at  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  that  not  a  single  Ger- 
man warship  outside  of  the  North  Sea  ever  entered  a  German 
port  and  that  only  one  German  warship  returned  to  the 
North  Sea  ports  from  outside. 

Never  in  previous  history  had  the  command  of  the  sea — 
so  far  as  it  is  determined  and  exercised  by  surface  craft — 
been  so  absolutely  asserted  and  so  completely  yielded 
in  war. 

It  was  the  pace  of  ships,  combined  with  the  reach  of  tele- 
graphic information,  that  effected  this  enormous  revolution. 
But  the  application  of  these  changed  conditions  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  visit  and  search  has  been  even  more 
striking.  A  week  ago  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
speaking  of  the  achievements  of  the  loth  Cruiser  Squadron, 
pointed  out  the  extraordinary  scope  of  its  operations,  and 
the  trivial  percentage  of  the  ships  that,  having  to  pass  through 
its  cruising  line,  escaped  its  vigilance.  What,  in  effect,  does 
this  show  ?  Nothing  less  than  that  the  old  distinction  be- 
tween blockade,  and  the  less  certain  and  regular  cruiser  method 
of  checking  the  operations  of  neutral  traffic  has  now  practic- 
ally, ceased  to  exist.  Indeed,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  percentage  of  ships  that  could  evade  even  a  widely 
scattered  service  of  modern  fast  cruisers  would  be  very  much 
smaller  than  the  percentage  that  slipped  through  the  blockade, 
for  example,  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government^  over 
the  ports  and  seaboard  of  the  Confederate  States.  If  the 
substantial  fact  emerges  from  the  war,  that  commercial 
traffic  at  sea  can  nowadays  be  kept  over  the  widest  areas 
under  complete  observation,  all  analogies  drawn  from  the 
old  blockades  become  misleading. 

To  sum  up  my  argument.  Analysis  shows  that  no  case 
can  be  made  out  for  neutrals  having  an  inherent  right  to  trade 
with  belligerents,  on  the  ground  that  private  property  at 
sea  should  be  sacred.     If  neutral  traffic  may  legitimately  be 
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stopped,  when  its  stoppage  is  certain  and  local  by  blockade, 
then  the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  sea  traffic  have  made 
it  possible  for  an  equally  effective  stoppage  to  be  pelagic 
and  universal — so  that  the  distinction  between  blockade  and 
non-blockade  conditions  has  disappeared.  And  a  comparison 
between  admittedly  legitimate  operations  of  force  on  land, 
and  the  disputed  operations  at  sea,  shows  that  no  ethical 
distinction  can  be  made.  If,  then,  any  revision  of  bel- 
ligerents rights  is  to  be  made,  reason  points  towards  the 
re-establishment  -of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Great  Britain 
before  1856,  viz..  That  a  I  enemy  property  may  always  be 
stopped  and  ^l^zed  at  sea. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  say  that  modem  conditions  have 
not  produced  a  great  many  new  problems  which  call  for 
solution,  nor  that  there  are  not  old  claims  the  enforcement 
of  which  jars  upon  the  modern  mind.  An  example  of  the 
first  arises  from  .the  development  of  the  submarine.  An 
example  of  the  second  is  the  strict  enforcement  of  T;he  right 
of  prize.  There  certainly  is  something  mediasval  in  the  cargoes 
intercepted  and  captured  by  a  national  force  becoming  the 
property,  not  of  the  nation  but  of  the  individuals  fortunate 
enough  to  be  employed  in  the  operations  which  hav  resulted 
in  capture.  Nor  is  the  objection  to  the  practice  entirely 
removed  by  the  division  of  the  proceeds  amongst  the  whole 
personnel  of  the  Fleet.  It  is  a  practice  which  undoubtedly 
originated  in  times  when  .the  pay  of  officers  and  men  was 
infamously  inadequate.  The  pay  of  both  classes  is  better 
now  than  it  was,  but  is  still  in  many  instances  scandalously 
•small.  It  should  not  be  left  to  the  chances  of  war  to  mitigate 
the  hardships  which  national -meanness  inflicts  on  the  national 
defenders. 

The  Future  of  Sea  Power 

No  such  revision  as  this,  however,  would  meet  the  pro- 
gramme which  President  Wilson  is  reported  to  have  in 
contemplation.  We  are  told  that  he  prop)oses  a  general 
naval  disarmament  and  that  his  recommendation  to  Congress 
to  continue  the  Vast  increases  of  the  American  navy  have 
been  made  to  meet  the  contingency  that  Great  Britain  will 
refuse  to  comply.  Wc  can  probably  discount  the  idea  that 
Mr.  VVilson  intends  to  adopt  any  threatening  or  ungracious 
tone  towards  this  country.  We  know  that  many  Americans 
would  certainly  resent  the  suggestion  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  not  fully  alive  to  the  service  the  British 
Fleet  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty — to  the  plain 
truth  that  without  the  British  Fleet  Europe  must  have  fallen. 
And  it  is  generally  accepted  in  America  as  self  evident  that, 
but  for  the  British  Fleet,  Europe  must  have  succumbed  to 
Germany  and  the  United  States  been  compelled  to  fight, 
almost  single-handed,  the  battle  which  they  have  now 
assisted  us  to  win.  So  strongly  do  some  Americans  feel  this, 
that  statesmen  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  say  plainly  that  the  sea 
power  of  Great  Britain  should  not  be  questioned  at  all,  and 
writers  like  Mr.  Frank  Simmons  say  that  it  is  for  Great 
Britain  to  re-write  the  law  of  the  sea  as  she  pleases.  Still, 
we  must  recognise  that  there  are  large  bodies  in  America, 
some  sentimentally  humanitarian,  some  by  conviction  and 
association  wholly  pacifist,  some  by  tradition  inflexibly 
hostile  to  Great  Britain — owing  to  our  failure  "to  satisfy 
aspiration  in  Ireland — which  seem  to  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  to  be  justified  by  the  most  elementary  of  human 
rights,  and  that  all  of  these  are  ready  to  support  any  attack, 
open  or  covert,  on  this  country.  If,  then,  Mr.  Wilson  should 
feel  compelled  to  challenge  our  traditional  sea  policy  and  to 
challenge  it  in  an  uncompromising  spirit,  he  would  be  sure 
of  a  great  deal,  though  not  of  unanimous,  support  from  his 
countrymen.  But  apart  altogether  of  any  pro-  or  anti- 
British  leanings,  all  parties  in  America  are  expecting  great 
and  far-reaching  changes  to  follow  from  the  defeat  of  auto- 
cratic militarism,  and,  if  w^  demur  to  some  of  the  proposals 
that  seem  plausibly  justified  by  the  world's -disgust  with  war 
and  the  threats  thereof,  all  have  a  right  to  know  plainly  our 
reasons  for  standing  apart.  Not  otherwise  can  our  case  be 
sanely  and  impartially  judged.  And,  when  our  reasons  are 
stated,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  judgment  will  be  generous, 
as  well  as  just. 

This  is  the  more  reason  for  frankness  because  the  President's 
own  explanation  of  our  traditional  naval  policy  is  not  in 
consonance  with  the  facts  at  all.  Our  reason  for  maintain- 
ing a  supreme  navy  for  all  these  years  has  nothing  whatever 
directly  to  do  with  the  size  of  armies  maintained  either  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere.  When,  for  instance,  the  United  States 
was  distracted  by  a  civil  war  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
male  population  was  put  under  arms  than  any  community 
had  ever  armed  and  drilled  before  in  history,  the  size  of  the 
American  armies  made  no  difference  to  the  requirements  of 
our  naval  strength.     A  supreme  navy  is  vital  to  us  because 


the  safety  of  our  sea  communications  is  a  vital  interest.  It 
is  not  merely  our  trade  and  prosperity — it  is  the  very  da}'  by 
day  existence  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
that  depends  wholly  upon  the  continuity  of  our  supplies  from 
overseas.  The  islands  which  are  the  core  of  the  British 
Empire  then,  being  islands,  exist  in  virtue  of  sea  power 
only. 

Next,  because  our  sea  power  has  been  adequate  to  our 
secure  national  home  life,  it  has  also  been  adequate  to  ensure 
the  maintainance  of  national  contact  with  the  outlying 
elements  of  the  Empire  of  which  Great  Britain  is  the  centre. 
Many  countries  possess  colonies  and  dependencies  besides 
Great  Britain.  But  the  British  Empire  is  the  only  political 
unit  composed  entirely  of  communities  whose  sole  physical 
communication  is  by  sea.  The  United  States  owns  such 
possessions  as  Porto  Rico,  Guan  and  the  Phillipine  Islands. 
Their  total  population  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  hom.e  popula- 
tion. / 

Their  loss  would  not  destroy  a  national  community. 
But  the  population  of  India,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
Canada,  exceeds  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  nearly 
ten  times  over.  The  cohesion  of  these  commonwealths  and 
peoples  constitute  our  national  hfe. 

British  Domestic  Safety 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen  points  that  all  countries 
should  reduce  their  armaments  to  what  is  necessary  for  their 
domestic  requirements.  The  point  is  numbered  four,  and 
the  actual  wording  is  as  follows  ; — 

"Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  national 
armaments  will  be  reduced  to  the  last  point  consistent  with 
domestic  safety. " 

No  one  would  probably  dispute  that  our  pre-war  military 
forces  hardly  exceeded  this  minimum.  Who  will  dispute 
that  a  fleet  capable  of  maintaining  the  domestic  wholeness 
of  the  British  Empire  is  the  last  point  to  which  the  British 
Navy  should  be  reduced  consistent  with  domestic  safety  ? 
Unless  this  point  is  grasped,  the  whole  English  case  is 
necessarily  misunderstood. 

It  follows  from  the  premiss  that  the  defeat  of  the  German 
army  and  the  ehmination  of  military  autocracy  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  do  not  by  themselves  afford  any  relief  from 
the  burden  of  naval  armaments  to  this  country.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  Germany  navy,  however,  makes  a  profound 
difference.  If  you  add  to  this  that  Russia  for  some  years 
will  probably  be  either  non-existent  poHtically,  or  if  existent 
certainly  pacifist,  and  add  to  that  again  that  what  used  to  be 
Austria  will  in  future  be  a  number  of  independent  republics 
with  those  that  were  maritime  wholly  friendly  to  Great 
Britain — then  the  difference  in  the  naval  position  will  be 
recognised  as  still  more  pronounced.  But  considerable  navies 
wiU  still  survive,  and  unless  all  the  nations  agree  to  merge 
the  obligations  of  self-defence  in  a  common  undertaking, 
then  Great  Britain  will  have  to  maintain  its  traditional 
policy,  which  is  to  possess  a  navy  superior  to  any  combina- 
tion that  can  be  brought  against  it. 

Now  the  reason  alleged  for  urging  naval  disarmament, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  Mr.  Wilson's  speech  to  the  Senate  of 
January  22nd,  is  that  the  maintenance  "here  and  there  of 
preponderant  naval  armaments  is  incompatible  with  a  sense 
of  safety  and  equality. "  Does  this  statement  bear  examina- 
tion ?  For  100  years  before  war  broke  out  the  British  Navy 
has  generally  been  superior  to  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
combined.  Did  this  superiority  in  fact  result  in  any  wide- 
spread sense  among  other  nations  that  they  were  neither  safe 
nor  on  an  equality  with  us  ?  Has  any  commercial  or  political 
interest  of  other  nations  suffered  thereby  ?  Omit  from 
consideration  altogether  whatever  debt  the  world  may  owe 
us  for  our  services  in  the  last  four  years  and  ask,  is  there  any 
contra  account  ?  The  Germans,  it  is  true,  did  maintain 
that  it  was  British  navalism  that  stood  between  the  Father- 
land and  its  rightful  place  in  the  sun.  But  it  is  surely  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this  complaint  to  say,  first,  that,  despite 
the  British  Navy,  Germany's  merchant  shipping  rose  in  a 
generation  from  a  few  score  of  tons  to  over  5,000,000,  her 
sea-borne  trade  from  a  negligible  sum  to  an  equality  in 
value  with  our  own  ;  her  military  navy  from  non-existence 
to  the  second  place.  By  British  navalism  Germany  meant 
such  a  use  of  British  naval  force  as  she  herself  would  un- 
doubtedly have  adopted  had  circumstances  put  such  force 
at  her  disposal.  Is  not  the  essence  of  the  matter  not  the 
existence  of  a  superior  navy — which  elementary  considera- 
tions of  defence  justify  the  British  Empire  in  possessing — 
but  the  spirit  behind  its  use  that  alone  could  make  naval 
preponderance  a  menace  to  other  peoples  ?  And  on  this, 
does  not  a  hundred  years'  experience  supply  a  respectable 
prescription  ? 
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The  Art  of  Dazzle-Painting 

By  jan  Gordon,  Lieut.  R.N.V.R. 


"THE     INDUSTRY" 
The  first  dazzle  ship — contrast  this  pattern  with  the  "Olympic,"  one  of  the  latest  developments 


"Say!  You  should  see  our  Fleet!  It's  camouflaged  so, 
it  looks  like  a  flock  of  sea-going  Easter  eggs.  If  you  shut 
your  eyes  good  and  tight,  and  stand  behind  a  wall,  you  can't 
see  a  ship  a  cable's  length  away.  It  was  an  English  guy 
thought  of  it  first,  and  his  name's  the  first  toast  now  at  all  the 
paint-makers'  social  reunions." — Extract  from  an  American 
paper. 

CAMOUFLAGE  is  the  oldest  of  the  human  arts. 
The  first  record  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  so  salutary 
a  lesson  did  humanity  receive  on  that  occasion 
that  it  has  never  ceased  from  practising  since. 
The  first  military  use  of  it  appears  to  be  the  famous  horse 
of  Troy,  at  which  time  also  the  ships  were  painted  with  eyes 
forward  and  reddened  cheeks,  so  that  naval  camouflage  lias 
also  a  respectable  antiquity.  The  true  art  of  camouflage  is 
to  make  an  object  appear  to  be  what  it  is  not,  by  means  of 
grefen  and  brown  patches,  cut  up  by  white  or  black  lines. 
The  military  camoufler  endeavours  to  turn  guns,  tanks, 
motor  cars,  and  such-like  objects  into  bits  of  scenery  more 
or  less  appropriate  to  their  locality  ;  but  this  is  not  the  art 
of  the  naval  painter  ;  and  so  the  word  camouflage,  with  its 
associations,  has  been  dropped  in  favour  of  the  more  appro- 
priate word  "dazzle-painting." 

|[^The  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  instituted  by  the 
Germans  naturally  brought  about  enormous  efforts  to  counter- 
act the  danger,  and  all  the  earliest  efforts  at  a  camouflage 
scheme  had  in  view  the  object  of  making  a  ship  an  invisible 
object,  or,  at  least,  one  very  difficult  to  see.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  men  who  experimented  in  these  directions  were 
not  sailors.  A  week  of  careful  observation  at  sea  would 
have  shown  them  their  error.  The  average  sky  value  of  the 
Atlantic,  for  instance,  does  not  mean  that  the  Atlantic  is 
ever  of  that  value.  It  varies  from  almost  the  blackest  of 
clouds,  upon  which  even  a  black  ship  in  sunlight  may  shine 
as  a  light  spot,  to  the  glowing  radiance  of  after  sunset,  upon 
which  background  a  white  ship  becomes  a  black  silhouette. 
The  problem  of  producing  an  invisible  ship  upon  this  variant 
background  is  insuperable,  especially  when  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  illumination  of  the  ship  is  received  from  the 
sky  itself,  and  therefore,  except  in  direct  sunlight,  can  never 
be  as  strong.  Another  drawback  to  the  attempt  to  produce 
invisibility  is  the  presence  of  coal-srnoke  and  of  masts  and 
shrouds,  and  as  long  as  none  of  them  could  be  got  rid  of  there 
was  little  value  in  seeking  a  mere  invisibility  for  the  hull ; 
though  some  joker  did  suggest  that  a  well-known  American 


inventor  had  made  a  ship  so  invisible  that  nobody  had  seen 
it  come  or  go. 

The  solution  of  the  naval  problem  was  happily  found  in 
dazzle-painting.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  to  produce  an 
effect  which  shall  confuse  the  observer  at  the  periscope  to 
disguise  from  him,  firstly,  the  type  of  ship  he  is  dealing  with  ; 
secondly,  its  size  and  speed  ;  thirdly,  its  course  ;  and  as  the 
art  of  submarine  attack  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  these 
various  constituents,  dazzle-painting,  if  it  did  nothing  else, 
would  tend  to  make  periscope  observations  enormously  pro- 
longed, with  the  chance  of  the  ship  spotting  the  menace,  and 
either  attacking  it  or  of  escaping. 

The  scheme  was  invented  by  Lieutenant-Commander 
Norman  Wilkinson,  R.N.V.R.,  O.B.E.,  R.I.,  when  in  command 
of  a  coastal  motor  launch.  '  He  had  had  the  advantage  of 
being  a  practical  seaman  and  of  having  seen  a  goodly  mass  of 
our  transports  at  sea,  for  he  was  at  Gallipoli.  He  saw, 
firstly,  that  our  huge  black-painted  ships,  with  white  upper 
works,  or  even  the  naval  grey  ones,  presented  the  easiest  of 
targets  to  the  enemy's  torpedo.  It  were  as  though  the 
painting  were  designed  to  help  the  enemy,  the  dark  hull 
severely  outlined  against  the  white,  giving  the  exact  angle  of 
the  ship's  course,  the  white  upper  works  marking  clearly 
out  the  shadows  beneath  the  boat  and  bridge  decks,  the  yellow 
funnels. and  masts,  which  gleamed  for  miles  ;  and  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  upon  a  train  journey  how  if  all  this  were 
broken  up  into  large  masses  of  divergent  colour  form  and 
value  what  a  great  difference  would  be  effected. 

Tlie  seekers  after  invisibility  had,  to  a  great  extent,  ignored 
the  fact  that  a  ship  is  not  a  plain  silhouette  ;  they  had  missed 
the  accumulation  of  small  matter  along  the  deck — winches, 
capstans,  bollards,  donkey-engines,  etc. — which  make  a  sort 
of  deep-tinted  fuzz,  outlining  the  whole  of  the  forward  and 
after  parts  of  the  ship  as  clearly  in  most  weathers  as  though 
it  -were  drawn  with  a  black  chalk  pencil.  They  ignored  the 
shadows  beneath  the  flying  bridge,  beneath  the  boat  decks, 
beneath  the  bilges  of  the  boats,  and  even  in  the  cowls  of 
the  ventilators.  All  these  things  arfe  of  immense  importance 
in  estimating  the  exact  course  of  a  ship  for  submarine  attack, 
and  Commander  Wilkinson  realised  that  with  paint  these 
things  could  to  some  extent  be  distorted ;  their  positions 
could  not  be  altered,  but  they  could  be  added  to,  made 
definitely  misleading.  He  saw  how  by  strong  contrasts  the 
fore  side  of  the  bridge  could  be  displaced,  and  how,  in  general, 
by  means  of  strongly  contrasted  blacks  with  lighter  colours 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  ship  could  be  twisted  and  altered. 

Upon  these  points  there  has,  1  believe,  been  a  general 
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MODEL     OF     THE     "  OLYMPIC  " 

The  false  bow  may  be  noted,  also  distortion  and  confusion  of  the  bridge  and  general  long 
lines  of  the  hull,  while  the   curves   on    the   stern    counteract    normal    curves  of   the  ship. 


misapprehension  about  the  aims  and  objects  of  camouflage 
at  sea.  Young  ladies  who  have  been  spending  a  vacation 
> — well  earned,  no  doubt,  in  some  Whitehall  office — upon  the 
south  coast  have  told  me  of  marvellous  camouflage  they 
have  seen.  They  said  it  had  succeeded  perfectly  ;  it  looked 
just  like  a  pile  of  rocks,  or  like  a  ship  cut  in  two  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  a  submarine  saw  a 
pile  of  rocks  standing  in  the  sea  at  some  point  where  no 
rocks  were  charted,  and  no  recent  earthquake  to  account 
for  so  mysterious  an  appearance,  he  would  promptly  go  and 
investigate  ;  and  if,  upon  further  inquiries,  he  discovered 
that  this  pile  of  rocks  possessed  two  masts  and  a  funnel, 
and  made  queer  propeller-like  noises  in  his  hydrophone, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  camouflage  had  been  successful  if, 
upon  closer  inspection,  it  did  not  keep  him  deceived  with 
regard  to  the  actual  course  of  the  ship.  Nor  do  I  think  a 
submarine  would  ignore  the  phenomenon  of  a  ship  cut  in  two 
and  still  proceeding  gaily  at  the  speed,  let  us  s^,  of  ten 
knots  without  further  submergence.  Thus,  to  some  extent, 
the  romance  goes  out  of  the  thing  ;  there  is  no  attempt  to 
produce  a  sort  of  sneaking  wraith-like  ship,  nor  yet  un- 
■charted  rocks  ;  the  simple  thing  is  to  disguise,  to  confuse — 
in  fact,  to  dazzle. 

It  is  curious  how  little  the  scheme  has  altered  from  its 
earliest  conception.  In  Commander  Wilkinson's  first  sub- 
mission to  the  Admiralty  he  seems  to  have  grasped  the  whole 
scope  of  his  idea.  Subsequent  work  and  experiments  have 
only  combined  to  prove  him  more  right,  and  the  sole  result 
of  the.  experimentation  of  the  last  eighteen  months  has  been 
towards  the  evolving  of  patterns  more  and  more  effective. 
His  letter,  written  upon  April  27th,  1917,  enumerates  all  the 
objects  which  dazzle-painting  still  aims  for.  The  scheme 
was  approved  by  the  Admiralty  on  May  23rd,  and  shortly 
after  he  began  his  first  experimental  ship.  The  Industry. 

The  Industry  was  painted  at  Devon  port  in  under  forty-eight 
hours.  At  the  same  time  there  were  two  other  experimental- 
ists working  on  the  invisibility  theory ;  and,  curiously 
,erfough,  just  as  the  final  trials  of  their  efforts,  which  had 
■covered  weeks  of  labour,  were  pronounced  failures,  the 
newly  painted  Industry  steamed  above  the  liorizon.  The 
contrast  was  too  great.  The  scheme  of  dazzle-painting  was 
approved,  and  first  with  a  few  transports,  then  with  more, 
until  finally  the  whole  of  the  mercantile  marine,  all  the 
ships  engaged  in  convoy  work,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
scouting  cruisers  and  aeroplane  carriers  ;  in  fact,  all  tlie 
ships  especially  susceptible  to  submarine  attack  were  painted. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  pattern  on  The  Industry 
was  never  changed,  and  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
running  through  quite  dangerous  seas,  she  escaped  all 
torpedo  attack. 

The  chief  drawback  to  dazzle-paintirg  lay  in  its  advantage. 
It  became  obvious  to  the  German  submarine  commanders 
that  a  ship  which  was  worth  dazzle-painting  was  w(5rth 
attacking,  and  so  a  tendency  would  be  created  to  estimate 
dazzle-painted  ships  as  of  superior  value  to  those  which  yet 
remained  grey,  and  so  m;i,ke  them  more  liable  to  concentrated 
attack   from   those   more   ambitious   German   captains   who 


risked  tlie  difficulties  of  the  task  to  gain  a  superior  quarry. 
Thus  at  tliejearlier  stages  of  the  scheme  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  gain  any  real  data  about  the  actual  sea  value  of 
the  work,  thougli  constant  reports  from  naval  and  merchant 
captains  showed  that  in  many  cases  great  deception  was 
caused  by  the  painting — and,  of  course,  German  submarines 
captured  would  be  exceedingly  reluctant  to  admit  its  value 
in  the  almost  inverse  ratio  of  its  real  usefulness.  The  ramming 
of  a  submarine  by  the  Olympic  recently  recounted  in  the 
papers,  however,  tends  to  prove  the  real  value  of  dazzle, 
as  also  the  growing  imanimity  of  favour  which  it  has  found 
with  merchant  captains  who  are  notoriously  conservative  in 
sea  matters.  In  the  case  of  the  Olympic,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  submarine  was  discovered  just  under  the 
bows  of  the  ship.  It  may  be  judged  from  this  that  the 
commander  had  estimated  that  the  ship  was  steering  on,  a 
much  wider  course.  The  dazzle-painting  of  the  Olympic  was 
designed  to  produce  this  effect.  The  design  on  the  model 
of  the  Olympic  here  reproduced  is  a  modern  variant  of  the 
one  she  then  carried. 

Now  as  to  the  method  by  which  these  weird  schemes  are 
evolved.  It  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  make  a'  separate 
design  for  every  one  of  the  ships  trading  in  the  English  mer- 
cantile marine,  so  they  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of 
types — the  type  dependent  upon  certain  marked  differences 
in  construction  and  length.  These  types  covered  more  or 
less  any  variation  of  ship  which  could  be  found,  and  the 
dazzle  officers  at  the  various  centres  fitted  these  plans  to 
the  ships  which  came  beneath  their  control.  These  types 
were  modelled  in  wood  about  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  length 
by  three  expert  model  makers.  The  models  were  then 
dazzled  by  the  designers  and  tested  in  the  theatre.  This 
theatre  consisted  of  a  long  sea-tinted  platform  in  which  were 
let  turntables  at  various  ranges,  and  at  the  back  a  canvas 
screen  painted  to  approximate  a  normal  sky  value.  At  the 
observing  end  of  the  table  a  periscope  permitted  observations 
to  be  made  as  if  from  an  actual  submarine,  and  from  the 
length  of  model  and  the  distance  of  the  turntable  ranges  were 
calculated.  The  model  was  tested,  altered,  tested  again  upon 
various  bearings,  till  it  was  judged  that  a  maximum  amount 
of  distortion  and  disguise  had  been  produced,  and  then  from 
the  model  transferred  to  a  type  plan  by  a  large  staff  of  lady 
artists.  From  the  type  plan  the  painting  was  carried  out  on 
the  actual  ship.  In  the  case  of  special  ships,  special  models 
had  to  be  made. 

The  success  of  dazzle-painting  was  sxich  that  it  was  adopted 
by  the  French  and  Italian  Governments,  and  after  a  visit  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  Wilkinson  to  the  United  States,  by 
the  American  Shipping  Board. 

Of  course,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  practical  results  of  the 
experimental  work  went  on,  design  improved  until,  from  the 
blobby  effect  of  The  Industry,  Commander  Wilkinson  brought 
it  to  "the  tigerish  effect  of  the  Olympic,  which  is  one  of  the 
latest  develo'pments.  This  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  combine 
with  the  distortion  an  amount  of  low  visibility  ;  but  it 
must  be  insisted  that  the  chase  of  actual  invisibility  is  a 
mvth  which  will  never  be  solved. 
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The  Most  Miserable  of  Men: 

A  Story  by  Desmond  MacCarthy 


OF  all  men,"  said  the  youth  who  was  sitting 
in  the  far  comer  of  the  railway  carriage,  gazing 
into  the  setting  sun,  "of  all  men  I  am  the  most 
miserable." 
We  were  alone  in  the  compartment,  and  he 
was  talking  to  himself.  I  rustled  my  paper,  but  he  took 
no  notice  and  his  lips  continued  to  move  inaudibly.  His 
worried  young  face  looked  intelligent  and  amiable.  I  liked 
him. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  think  mo  intrusive, "  I  said  (at  the  sound 
of  my  voice  he  came  to  himself),  "but,  if  you  feel  inclined, 
will  you  tell  me  what  prompted   that   tragic  exclamation  ? " 

"What!     What  did  I  say?" 

"  You  said  you  were  the  most  miserable  of  men.  It  is 
not  likely  that  I  can  help,  but  it  might  be  a  relief  to  talk 
about  what  is  on  your  mind  to  some  one  you  will  never  see 
again." 

After  a  pause  he  said  shyly,  "I  am  ashamed." 

"Therl  you  will  get  relief  from  telhng  me,"  I  replied. 
"Confession  makes  us  feel  we  are  after  all  superior  to  our- 
selves.    There  is  nothing  like  it  for  reviving  self-respect." 

"I  am  too  ashamed,"  he  repeated,  smiling  a  little. 

I  leaned  across  and  touched  his  knee.  "You  will  forgive 
me  :  then  ? "  We  were  sOent  for  some  minutes  and  ceased 
to  look  at  each  other. 

The  rhythmic  trantle-trantle  of  the  unhurrying  train  was 
soothing  to  us  both.  Outside  in  the  landscape  the  sun  had 
gone  down,  and  my  tortured  companion  having  now  no 
dazzling  disc  to  gaze  into,  fell  to  prodding  the  scat  opposite 
with  his  stick.  He  was  still  considering  himself,  I  surmised, 
in  a  painfully  searching  though,  perhaps,  no  longer  in  a 
tragic  light.     I  liked  him  very  much. 

"You  see  .  .  .  The  fact  is  .  .  ."  (I  turned  to  Mm  at 
once).  "Oh!  I  can't,"  he  exclaimed  desperately,  bringing 
his  heel  down  on  the  floor  of  the  carriage  with  a  bang. 

"  How  long  ago  did  it  happen  ? " 

He  seemed  relieved  at  my  question.     "  Three  years  about. " 

"Three  years!  And  you  are  stiU  the  most  miserable  of 
men  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  1  That's  only  what  I  felt  like  just  now.  I  don't 
often  think  of  it  ;  but  when  I  do — it's  absurd — I  always 
say  that  to  myself.  It  has  become  a  habit.  I  don't  always 
say  it  aloud  though,"  he  added  smiling. 

"I  am  verj'  glad  you  did,"  I  answered,  "for  now  you  can 
get  it  off  your  mind,  whatever  it  is,  and  it  wiU  never  come 
back  again — at  any  rate,  so  excruciatingly." 

He  laughed,  this  time  quite  naturally.  "The  truth  is, 
now  that  I  evidently  mean  to  tell  you,  what  embarrasses  me 
most  is  that  it  is  such  a  little  thing." 

"There!"  I  exclaimed.  "There  you  are!  You're  half 
cured  already.     Go  on.     Go  on. " 

"Well,  will  you  believe  something  first?  Really  believe 
it  ?  I'm  not  a  snob.  I  mean  I  am  not,  and  never  was  such 
a  snob  as  many  other  people.  I  don't  boast  about  my  fine 
acquaintances.  I'm  not  such  a  fool — now,  &t  any  rate. 
And  I  swear  I  never  really  did,  or  very  seldom  ever  ;  and  even 
then  only  in  a  way,  don't  you  know,  that  left  me  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  But  hotels  have,  or  rather  had  (Heaven  knows 
I'm  cured  for  ever)  a  simply  beastly  effect  on  me.  And, " 
he  went  on,  stooping  forward  with  a  frown  of  agitated  eager- 
ness, "I'm  not  a  liar.  I  mean,  of  course,  what  anyone  would 
call  a  liar.  I  he  very  httle.  But  these  hotels  !  I've  thought 
a  lot  about  them,  as  you  will  socn  be  able  to  imagine,  and 
I've  made  out  a  sort  of  psychology  of  the  hotel  crowd.  You 
see,  in  an  hotel,  each  person  loses  everything  that  distinguishes 
and  explains  him  ;  everybody  is  anonymotis.  There  people 
are  cooped  up  together,  eyeing  each  other,  wondering  about 
each  other,  sneering  at  each  other,  or  approaching  each 
other  with  the  stiff  comic  caution  of  mistrustful  dogs.  Every- 
body who  hasn't  an  obvious  badge  is  an  unknown  quantity. 
Everybody  gossips  and  guesses  about  everybody  else,  and 
the  result  is  everybody  wants  to  flourish  his  or  her  credentials. 
That  is  the  prevailing  social  atmosphere,  and  it  is  odious — 
I  speak  with  the  bitterness  of  one  who  has  been  infected 
by  it.  In  an  hotel  a  sensitive  person  invariably  becomes 
contemptuous  and  misanthropic.  One's  fellow  human  beings 
are  simply  awful  in  hotels.  When  they  come  down  day  after 
day,  to  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  ;  when  you  see  them 
between  whiles  over  the  paraphernalia  of  tea  in  the  marble 
hall,  munching  to  music,  you  think  to  yourself,  'This  is  too 
much  !     Here  are  these  pigs  with  their  noses  in  the  trough 


again  ! '  Of  course,  your  own  mouth  is  full,  but  they  all 
look  disgustingly  idle  and  useless — so  you  do,  no  doubt. 
They  don't  know  how  to  spend  half  their  time — nor  do  you. 
And  with  these  til-qnoques  whispering  in  your  ears,  the  impulse 
to  distinguish  yourself  from  them  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who 
seems  a  httle  nicer  than  the  rest,  becomes  irresistible.  In 
short  you  are  pushed  into  becoming  a  snob  of  one  kind  or 
another.  And  now  for  my  adventure,  which  has  made  me," 
and  he  laughed  quite  heartily,  "  '  the  most  miserable  of -men. ' 

"I  shan't  laugh  again,"  he  added  gloomily.  "It  really 
is  a  painful  story. 

"  I  was  preceding  a  friend  of  mine  to  a  much  frequented 
spot  in  Switzerland,  a  place  for  winter  sports,  where  he 
was  to  meet  me  two  days  later.  During  the  last  stages 
of  th"  journey  I  fell  in  with  an  English  family,  and  we  travelled 
in  the  same  carriage.  We  soon  made  out  that  we  were  going 
to  the  same  place  and  to  the  same,  hotel.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  a  father,  a  kindly,  modest,  straightforward  man, 
a  mamma  with  a  manner,  a  girl  whose  looks  pleased  me  ex- 
tremely, and  a  perky  censorious,  public-school  boy.  I  had 
better  tell  you  I  myself  was  in  my  twentieth  year. 

"Father  and  daughter  both  hked  me  at  once,  but  Mamma 
was  proof  against  all  my  attempts  to  interest  her  ;  and  when 
she  did  respond,  it  was  all  with  a  non-committal  smile,  all 
the  easier  to  read  for  being  so  gracious.  The  father,  the 
daughter  and  I  were  in  those  delightful  spirits  pecuHar  to 
the  first  morning  abroad — you  know  how  soon  people  make 
friends  when  they  are  childishly  happy  ?  The  boy  was  at 
the  age  when  he  hates  to  show  elation,  and  when  the  sight 
of  a  sister  making  a  visible  impression  on  a  young  man  (for 
some  unknown  reason  witli  which,  nevertheless,  I  believe  I 
sympathise)  is  particularly  irritating.  But  even  he  thawed 
over  our  second  breakfast  in  the  train.  His  mother,  however, 
mostly  kept  her  face  to  the  window,  smiling  on  us  in  pre- 
occupied way  from  time  to  time,  and  rubbing  away  the  frosted 
breath  from  the  pane  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  steep  snowy 
hiUs  and  pine  woods  as  they  passed.  Sometimes  with  a 
little  ejaculation  she  would  single  out  something  for  admira- 
tion, but  with  all  my  alacrity  I  was  always  too  late  to  share 
her  pleasure. 

"  I  think  I  divined  at  the  time  that  she  was  capable  of 
reading  her  husband  a  lecture  on  the  folly  of  making  friends 
in  the  train  with  young  men  one  knows  nothing  about,  and 
that  she  wished  me  to  feel  that  she  regarded  our  further 
acquaintance  as  strictly  conditional.  Indeed,  I  must  have 
felt  that  challenge  in  her  from  the  first,  and  inwardly  resolved 
to  overwhelm  her  with  my  credentials,  for  only  from  having 
taken  some  such  unconscious  resolution  can  I  account  for 
my  subsequent  impulse  and  behaviour. 

"Well,  towards  evening  we  arrived  at  our  destination. 
It  was  a  long  lake  in  a  barren  Alpine  valley,  with  a  large 
straggling  timber  village  beside  it.  Black  figures  were 
still  pushing  about  like  water  spiders  over  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  and  still  more  people  were  plodding  their  way  in  file 
or  in  knots  towards  the  barrack-like  hotels  on  the  slopes. 
The  stars  had  begun  to  point  above  the  mountains  ;  and  to 
draw  such  air  into  the  lungs  was  like  swallowing  a  draught 
of  glittering  icy  water. 

"  My  new  friends  wanted  me  to  get  into  their  conveyance, 
for  we  had  engaged  rooms  at  the  same  hotel  ;  and  she  whose 
presence  had  already  begun  to  infuse  a  subtle  exhilaration 
into  the  scene,  called  out  to  me  there  was  'plenty,  plenty  of 
room.'  Her  voice  in  the  dusk  sounded  magically  kind  and 
clear.  But  even  if  her  mother  had  not  proceeded  to  fluff 
herself  out  over  the  seat,  they  would  have  been  cramped  ; 
so  I  waved  my  hat  and  drove  alone,  through  the  wooden 
snow-thatched  village  up  to  the  hotel.    /  - 

"  The  circular  door  of  the  Imperial  admitted  me  to  a  hall 
of  which  not  only  the  atmosphere  but  the  vegetation  was 
apparently  tropical.  On  my  way  across  the  marble  floor 
towards  the  gilded  lift,  1  noticed  couples  swinging  non- 
chalantly in  rocking-chairs  side  by  side  among  palms  and 
flowers.  There  was  a  big  group,  laughing,  talking  round  a 
flaring  fire  :  girls  in  knitted  jerseys,  holding  skates,  girls  in 
evening  frocks,  men  in  dinner  jackets,  and  men  still  in  their 
stockings  and  boots.  The  sting  of  frost  was  on  all  their 
faces,  and  their  voices  had  that  pleasant  resonance  which 
comes  from  having  spent  the  day  in  the  open  air.  At  these 
sights  the  sense  of  the  adventure  of  gregarious  life  got  hold 
of  me,  and  while  I  wels  unpacking  I  was  filled  with  that 
delicious  excitement   (remember  I   was  twenty)   wliich  gets 
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so  much  weaker  as  one  gets  older — '  O  !  What  delightful 
things  may  not  be  going  to  happen  to  me  next ! '  Then  I 
opened  the  window  and  stepped  out  on  to  a  balcony.  The 
air  was  cold,  the  sky  a  limpid  sable  blue,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  were  the  mountains  !  If  you  had  asked  me,  while 
I  was  arranging  my  things,  what  was  the  most  exciting  thing 
in  the  world,  I  should  have  said  :  '  Oh,  meeting  people  and 
expecting  one  doesn't  know  what!'  But  at  that  moment 
such  adventures  seemed  superficial,  or,  at  any  rate,  mere 
garnishing  to  life.  Dinner  or  no  dinner,  I  felt  I  must  go  out. 
It  was  near  table  d'hote  time,  and  the  assembled  crowd  in  the 
hall  made  me  feel  self-conscious.  I  made  for  the  door  like 
a  man  catching  a  train.  Somebody  laughed.  But  the  next 
moment  I  was  running  down  over  the  snow,  gloriously  happy. 

"The  lake  was  as  dark  as  agate,  and  so  smooth  it  seemed  a 
shame  to  scratch  smoothness  so  exquisite.  Tiny  crystal  splinters 
ran  before  me  on  the  ice,  and  sparkled  in  the  moonlight.  And 
the  undulating  ringing  of  skates — how  pleasing  that  eerie 
sound  is  to  the  ear  !  Every  now  and  then  I  would  stop  to 
listen  to  it,  chirping  and  shivering  away  across  the  silence, 
till  it  touched  the  frozen  banks  and  stopped.  Out  I  flew 
through  capes  of  darkness  into  bays  of  moonlight,  curving 
*  this  way  and  that,  and  that  with  that  effortless  steadiness  in 
motion  which  makes  a  skater  feel  more  like  a  gull  than  a 
man  ;  till  suddenly  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  alone  a  very 
long  time.  I  thought  of  the  hotel,  and  turned  to  shore  ; 
and  as  I  turned,  far  away  on  the  dazzling  white  moonlight 
bank  from  which  I  had  started,  I  saw  a  small  dusky  figure. 
It  was  a  girl  in  a  tarn  o'  shanter  putting  on  skates.  Even 
before  I  recognised  her  I  knew  it  was  my  friend  of  the  journey, 
whose  voice  had  sounded  so  friendly  all  day,  who  smiled 
more  than  most  people  do,  and  yet  seemed  graver  than  most. 
I  struck  out  swiftly.  We  met,  and  hailed  each  other.  Of  all 
he  words  in  the  English  Janguage,  I  believe  '  Hullo '  is  the 
most  useful.  'Hullo!  Isn't  it  glorious!"  we  exclaimed, 
and  off  we  shot  on  separate  ways  to  curve  and  recuFve  across 
each  other's  paths,  saying,  as  we  passed,  things  like  :  '  My  left 
ankle's  weak,'  or  'Just  look  at  the  mountains,'  or  'I  couldn't 
resist  coming  ;  could  you  ? '  Then  away  again  we  went. 
It  excited  me  almost  to  laughter  to  think  that  she  had  felt 
the  same  impulse  as  I.  Suddenly  she  called  to  me  that  she 
must  go  in  ;  it  was  an  intolerable  shame,  but  they  would  be 
anxious  about  her,  and  she  would  be  scolded  as  it  was.  I 
cannot  remember  what  we  said  on  the  way  back.  It  could 
not  have  been  much,  for  we  ran.  But  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  laughing  face  she  turned  to  me  from  behind  the  gilt  cage 
of  the  lift  before  she  suddenly  levitated  and  vanished  upwards 
to  get  ready  for  table  d'hote.  That  lengthy  meal  was  so  near 
completion  and  I  was  so  hungry  that  I  decided  to  go  straight 
in.  The  newest  arrivals  were  placed  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  long  tables  which  was  not  yet  full ;  and  as  I  came  in, 
trying  to  make  my  boots  sound  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
parquet  floor,  I  noticed  that  my  seat  would  be  beside  my 
travelling  companions.  The  father  was  nearest  the  end,  the 
mother  ne.xt  above  him,  and  the  boy  beyond  her.  So  if  I 
took  the  obvious  chair  she  must  sit  on  my  other  hand.  I 
saw  at  once,  from  the  look  Mamma  gave  me,  that  my  not 
having  changed  for  dinner  confirmed  her  suspicions  ;  and 
I  thought  that  even  her  husband  looked  forward  to  our 
conversation  soon  showing  the  people  opposite  that  I  was  not 
of  his  party.  By  way  of  explaining  why  I  was  not  properly 
dressed,  I  said  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  resist  going  down 
to  try  the  ice,  and  had  stayed  too  late.  This  statement 
produced  sometliing  like  consternation.  Papa  put  his 
pudding-spKJon  down  suddenly  instead  of  into  his  mouth, 
and  I  heard  the  mother  say  to  her  son  :  '  George,  run  up  at 
once.  I  must  know  what  on  earth  Agatha's  doing.  Tell 
her  to  come  down  immediately.  It's  disgraceful ;  dinner  is 
nearly  over.'  But  George  did  not  budge.  Then,  turning 
to  her  husband,  she  said  :  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  let  that 
child  go  out  at  this  time  of  night  by  herself  after  I  told  her 
not  to  ? ' 

' ' '  Did  you  see  my  daughter  on  the  ice  ? '  said  her  father 
to  me,  using  his  napkin,  and  looking  guilty. 

"  I  was  in  the  middle  of  telling  them  how  she  had  come 
down  after  I  had  been  there  some  time  and  how  we  had 
returned  together,  when  in  she  came,  rosy  and  smiling,  and 
settled  down— with  perhaps  just  a  little  too  much  the  air 
of  nothing  whatever  having  occurred. 

"I'm  very  late.     Oh,  Dad,  it  was  too  lovely.     Mr.  

was  there.  He'll  tell  it  was  worth  missing  all  the  courses 
for,   though   I   am  hungry.' 

"The  effect  of  her  voice  on  me  was  to  make  mc  think  I 
must  be  looking  as  though  a  great  deal  had  happened.  I 
made  matters  worse  by  turning  at  once  to  speak  to  her 
and,  when  our  eyes  met,  forgetting  what  I  had  to  say.  After 
that  I  felt  I  must  forthwith  make  the  running  with  Mamma 
or  she  would  see  to  it  that  their  places  were  changed  next 


day.  From  conversation  in  the  train  I  knew  the  name  of 
the  county  town  where  they  lived,  and  by  good  luck  I  had 
stayed  twice  at  a  house  in  its  neighbourhood  for  balls.  My 
memory  for  people  now  served  me  in  good  stead. 

"I  was  not  able  to  say  '  yes  '  repeatedly  to  the  question, 
'  Did  I  know  the  so  and  so's  ? '  The  effect  of  all  this  on  Mamma 
was — well,  she  became  not  only  gracious  but  positively 
competitive,  mentioning  people  and  country  houses  herself 
with  an  ostentatious  unostentation  which  made  her  children 
uncomfortable.  '  Oh,  Mamma, '  I  heard  Agatha  once  murmur, 
'you  know  we  only  met  them  over  the  hospital  bazaar.' 

"  I  liked  Agatha  for  that ;  I  sympathised  with  her  deeply. 
But  I  was  too  intent  upon  my  object,  too  flushed  with  my 
progress — possibly  also  with  the  Burgundy  I  was  drinking — - 
not  to  push  on.  I  became  confident,  gay  and  satirical. 
I  made  the  old  man  laugh  by  sajang  of  a  certain  busy-body 
cadet  that  if  not  the  rose  himself  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
thorn.  I  asked  if  the  county  beauty.  Lady  Georgina,  was 
still  as  good  as  new.  This  lead  to  Mamma  asking  me — and 
as  she  spoke  she  swept  the  strangers  opposite  into  the  con- 
versation with  a  comprehensive  glance — if  I  knew  Lady 
Georgina's  father.  Lord  X.  '  Yes, '  1  said,  '  I  was  driven 
over  one  afternoon  to  Thornton  Abbey.'  That  was  true, 
but  its  enviable  possessor  happened  to  be,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  absent.  I  was  proceeding  to  give  my  impressions 
when  my  attention  was  distracted  by  the  behaviour  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  a  dark  tweed  suit  immediately  opposite. 
He  had  risen  and  he  had  pushed  his  chair  rather  noisily 
into  the  table.  I  looked  up  and  caught  his  eye.  He  was 
staring  at  me,  I  thought,  with  an  odd,  hostile  intensity. 
Conversation  had  stopped  for  some  yards  along  each  side 
of  the  table.     Yes,  he  was  going  to  speak — and  to  me  ! 

"  'May  I  ask,  sir,'  he  was  saying  loudly  and  slowly,  'if 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  numbered  among  your  numerous 
acquaintances  ? ' 

"  'No,'  I  replied  rather  jauntily,  'I  am  certain  I  never 
saw  you  before. ' 

' '  He  paused. 

"  'Well,  I  am  Lord  X,'  he  said.  And  dropping  his  napkin 
on  the  table  and  pushing  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  he  turned 
his  back  and  left  the  room. 

"  I  have  often  blushed  with  anguish  at  the  recollection  of 
that  moment)  I  suppose  people  would  describe  it  as  'an 
awkward  pause.'  To  me,  it  was  an  explosion  of  silence. 
Then  I  heard  Mamma,  who  had  turned  crimson,  go  off  into 
an  artificial  trill  of  laughter.  Murmuring  something  about 
'imposters,'  she  shook  the  crumbs  off  her  lap  and,  sum- 
moning the  family,  swept  towards  the  door.  Everybody 
was  getting  up,  too.  Table  d'hote  was  over ;  just  a  few 
people  were  cracking  nuts  at  the  far  end  of  the  table.  But 
the  girl  on  my  right  had  not  got  up.  She  was  pretending  to 
finish  her  dinner.  I  felt  she  looked  at  me  twice  ;  but  I 
could  not  look  back — please,  please  remember  I  was  barely 
twenty,  and  very  self-conscious  at  that — and  not  a  word 
could  1  say.  Presently  she  too  (I  heard  her  chair  and  her 
footsteps)  went  away,  while  I  went  on  eating  and  drinking 
like  a  pompous  automaton.  In  the  hall  1  had  to  wait  for 
the  lift.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  laughter ;  the  story  was 
travelling  from  group  to  group.  1  think  I  bore  the  titters 
and  being  looked  at  very  well.  Upstairs  in  my  room,  I  went 
at  once  to  the  window  ;  but  now  the  mountains  were  as 
dull  to  me  as  sugar  loaves.  I  went  to  bed  and,  contrary  to 
expectation,  slept  like  a  top.  Soon  after  my  eyes  opened  the 
next  morning  I  felt  that  something  incredibly  unpleasant  had 
happened.  Then  I  remembered  what  it  was.  I  saw  my 
self-respect  depended  on  two  resolutions :  one,  to  wait  for  my 
friend :  two,  not  to  change  my  hotel  meanwhile.  But  I  came 
down  purposely  late  for  breakfast  and  avoided  the  family, 
who,  as  the  next  meal  showed,  had  moved  their  places  ;  and 
I  bore  with  apparent  equanimity  that  wretched  boy  who 
would  read  out  the  society  paragraphs  from  the  papers  when- 
ever I  was  within  earshot,  adding  '  friends  of  mine, '  or  '  the 
dear  duchess'  as  the  case  might  be.  Nobody  asked  me  to 
join  in  any  sports  e.xcept  one  young  woman  who  evidently 
did  so  out  of  curiosity  to  see  how  I  would  behave,  and  I 
practised  figures  most  of  the  day  on  the  more  secluded  parts 
of  the  ice.  When  my  friend  did  turn  up  he  noticed  that 
I  was  rather  depressed.  1  left  him  in  the  smoking  room  the 
night  he  arrived  Next  morning  at  breakfast  he  told  me 
he  had  promised  to  make  up  one  of  a  skating  four.  1  saw 
he  had  heard  the  story,  which  was  having  a  great  success. 
We  did  not  meet  all  day.  He  lunched  with  his  partners ;  a  jolly 
noisy  party  they  were.  Before  dinner  he  came  into  my  room 
and,  after  watching  mc  dress  in  silence,  he  said,  '  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  such  a  first-water  snob  ? '  1  told  him  I  had  only 
waited  for  him  and  that  1  concluded  there  was  not  much 
point  in  our  spending  the  vac.  together.  We  had  a  glum 
dinner.     I  went  off  the  ne.xt  morning  to  the  South  of  France, 
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which  I  could  noL  afford — but  I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
snow  mountains. 

"There!"  he  said.  "Now  I've  told  you  why  I  am  'the 
most  miserable  of  men.'  " 

We  both  laughed. 

"Pon  my  word,"  he  added,  "I  feel  as  though  I  should 
never  think  of  it  again." 

The  train  was  slowing  up  in  front  of  a  station.  "  I've  got 
to  change  here,"  he  exclaimed,  opening  the  door.  We  shook 
hands  and  I  handed  out  his  bag.  Presently  he  came  up  to 
the  window  again.  His  yoimg  face  wore  once  more  a  look 
of  concern.  "  I  say, "  he  said,  "  I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
W£LS  an  awful  muff  to  mind  so  much.  Really,  I  believe 
what  has  bothered  me  most  ever  since  was  my  having  taken 
no  notice  of  that  girl  when  she  stayed  to  sit  beside  me  alone 
in  the  dining-room.  You've  listened  so  nicely.  You  do 
understand,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"   I  assured  him. 

"That  was  the  only  moment  I  was  really  a  coward," 
he  added. 


The  train  began  to  move.  He  waved  his  hand  gaily. 
"Ain't  I  lucky  to  have  had  such  a  lesson  so  young  ? "  he  siid 
grinning. 

"Stop  !"  I  cried.     "What  was  the  name  of  the  peopb?" 

"  The  people  ?  " 

"Yes,  the  family." 

"Dyce." 

"Blue  eyes — quite  blue?" 

He  nodded. 

"Then  she's  my  niece!  "  I  cried  out.  "Mrs.  Dyce  is  my 
sister.  You  must  see  them.  She's  a  perfect  dear."  The 
train  was  drawing  away  fast.  "Not  my  sister,  of  coui'se, " 
I  shouted,  "  I  don't  mean  her.  Haven't  kissed  her  for  nine 
years.     You  will  meet,  you  will  .  .  ."■ 

He  had  trotted  right  to  the  end  of  the  platform.  A  cloud 
of  steam  suddenly  hid  him  from  my  sight. 

I  threw  myself  back  in  the  corner.  "That  wi  1  be  very 
satisfactory,  very,"  I  thought,  ".  .  .  I  do  like  him."  But  the 
I'cxt  moment  I  had  sprun:^  up  a;ain.  1  had  forgotten  to  ask 
him  his  name  and  address. 


Mons,   1 9 14  to  191 8 


THERE  are  few  left  in  any  battalion  who  remember 
the  retreat  from  Mons — the  graves  of  many  are 
milestones  on  the  way  ;  but  I  think  those  few 
who-  have  survived  to  complete  the  advance  on 
Mons  will  never  regret  a  step  of  that  long  road. 
And  now  they  are  returned  to  where  they  lined  up  with  all 
their  comrades  for  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  I  think  they 
will  feel  the  missing  numbers  are  avenged  and  the  price  they 
paid  is  vindicated. 

On  the  night  of  August  23rd,  1914,  my  battalion  lay  at 
Grand  Reng,  a  small  town  five  miles  south-east  of  Mons. 
At  two  o'clock  next  morning  they  were  hurried  out  into  the 
fields  to  dig  themselves  in  for  the  battle  of  Mons.  That 
night  commenced  the  immortal  retreat  to  the  Mame.  There 
the  British 'Army  turned  about,  and  for  four  weary  years 
were  retracing  their  steps. 

On  November  i8th,  1918,  my  battalion  again  came  to 
Grand  Reng,  and  the  troops  on  our  flank  had  previously 
retaken  Mons  itself.  The  retreat  had  been  wiped  out  :  the 
German  Army  had  been  smashed  :  the  war  was  ended — on 
the  same  ground  where  for  the  British  Army  it  had  begun. 

In  "  'fourteen,"  the  British  going  to  Mons  were  enthusi- 
astically welcomed  as  defenders.  In  "  'eighteen,"  arriving 
once  more  at  Mons,  they  were  rapturously  greeted  as 
deliverers.  No  words  can  adequately  paint  that  difference. 
The  people  saw  us  retreat  and  leave  them  to  their  fate — 
the  Boche  ;  but  their  courageous  bearing  under  that  cruel 
and  ruthless  regime  showed  their  faith  in  us — that  we  would 
advance  again.  Their  joy  in  the  justification  of  that  faith 
is  our  greatest  reward  to-day. 

My  battaUon  was  at  Maubeuge  when  hostilities  ceased,  so 
that  the  last  few  miles  of  the  advance  has,  for  us,  been  a 
triumphful  march.  The  last  retreating  German  has  every- 
where been  a  few  days  ahead  of  us,  and  the  villages  and 
towns  have  had  time  to  prepare  a  welcome.  Every  inhabited 
house  or  cottage  has  its  flag  ;  the  yast  majority,  of  course, 
being  the  French  or  Belgian  colours.  A  few  of  these  are 
fine  embroidered  and  tasselled  banners  ;  the  majority  plain 
bunting  or  cotton.  All  these  have  lain  securely  hidden  for  . 
"the  four  years  " — sign  of  unyielding  pride  and  faith.  But 
where  bunting  was  wanting  necessity  has  found  the  mean-. 
One  tricolour  I  saw  made  with  a  strip  of  blue  cloth,  part  of 
a  cotton  sheet,  and  a  piece  from  a  red  flannel  petticoat. 
British  flags  are  few  ;  but  all  the  more  touching  because 
almost  everjrwhere  contrived.  The  favourite  is  the  Red 
Ensign,  made  from  red  flannel  or  cotton,  with  a  blue  square 
stitched  into  the  corner,  and  the  crosses  strips  of  red  and 
white  ribbon  or  paper. 

The  welcome  these  people  give  us  is  not  confined  to  flags 
and  cheers.  Their  best  is  not  too  good  for  us.  Where  we 
billet  we  are  given  the  best  room  ;  clean  sheets  and  coverlets 
are  brought  out ;  coffee  and  soup — or,  where  it  exists,  a 
bottle  of  wine — are  offered  with  great  ceremony  and  many 
toasts. 

The  women  smile  and  wish  you  good-day  as  they  pass 
you  in  the  streets  ;  the  men — be  they  labourers,  bourgeois, 
or  civic  dignitaries  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  their  button- 
holes, raise  their  hats  to  an  officer.  In  "the  four  years" 
they  did  this  grudgingly  and  perfunctorily  in  obedience  to 
Boche  orders  ;    now  there  is  a  world  of  thanks  and  justified 


faith  in  the  act.  But  the  greatest  welcome  of  all  comes 
from  the  children.  Grimy  Uttle  urchins,  too  young  four 
years  ago  to  have  realised  what  a  British  soldier  looked  fike, 
and  who  would  have  been  snarled  at  and  probably  kicked 
out  of  the  way  had  they  approached  a  German  officer,  run 
alongside  us,  and  clutch  at  the  hands  of  officers  and  men 
ahke. '  They  stand  at  the  men's  feet  and  gaze  with  delight 
while  they  are  drilling,  and  crowd  round  with  bowls  and 
tins,  confident  of  generosity,  while  dinners  are  being  made 
out.  A  week  ago  the  Germans  were  robbing  them  of  what 
little  food  they  had. 

On  the  retreat  everybody  was  moving  in  the  same  direction 
— westward.  There  were  two  columns.  One  was  the  Army, 
marching  till  it  could  march  no  further,  stopping  to  fight, 
and  then  marching  on  again  ;  the  other  was  the  most  tragic 
sight  of  war — the  refugees,  with  all  of  their  worldly  possessions 
that  they  could  get  into  barrow  or  cart,  struggling  on  and  on 
until  overtaken  by  the  enemy.  On  the  advance  there  are 
still  those  same  two  columns.  The  refugee  is  still  going 
westward  ;  but  he  is  leaving  the  enemy  ever  further  and 
further  behind  him,  and  is  returning  home — hoping  to  find 
it  intact  !  Aiid  the  Army  is  now  a  finally  victorious  army, 
marching  eastward  this  time,  to  enforce  the  just  price  that 
Germany  must  pay. 

There  is  also  a  third  column  on  the  advance,  ever  growing 
in  volume.  It  is  the  returning  prisoners  of  war.  Of  all  the 
strange  and  most  significant  spectacles,  this  is  the  most  remark- 
able. They  are  French,  Belgian,  Russian,  Italian,  and 
British  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  recognise  their  nationality,  for 
their  scanty  clothing  is  a  motley  of  their  original  uniforms, 
German  prison-camp  dress  and  civilian  attire.  One  thing 
they  all  have  in  common — a  look  of  dawning  relief  in  their 
weary  eyes. . 

The  majority  do  not  look  starved  or  very  ill ;  but 
these  are  the  strong  ones,  capable  of  marching,  who,  in 
most  cases,  were  taken  prisoner  this  year.  Many  have  been 
taken  in  by  kindly  Belgians  and  fed  and  rested  for  a  day  or 
two  on  their  way.  They  found  themselves  free  when  the 
German  tide  receded,  and  have  drifted  down  to  meet  their 
deliverers.  The  condition  of  those  who  cannot  walk  one 
can  guess  at  from  the  few  we  have  found  abandoned  by  the 
Boche  in  so-called  hospitals. 

There  is'  a  false  appearance  of  prosperity  and  peace  about 
the  country  here.  After  the  devastated  areas  of  the  Somme 
and  Flanders,  this  part  of  the  world  seems  almost  untouched 
by  war.  But  large  tracts  of  country,  though  unmarked  by 
shell-hole,  are  also  unfilled.  Coal-mines  are  working  ;  but 
the  Bodies  have  the  coal.  The  shops  are  often  full ;  •  but 
prices  are  unbelievable.  The  houses  are  whole,  outside  ;  but 
inside  every  metal  door-handle  has  been  taken,  and  every 
bureau  and  cupboard  lacks  its  fittings. 

Belgium  is  free  once  more  ;  and  in  holiday  mood.  A  crowd 
will  collect  at  sound  of  a  drum  or  sight  of  a  strange  uniform, 
and  cheer  at  the  shghtest  provocation.  I  think  that  Belgium, 
with  her  happy  nature,  may  in  time  forget  her  misery  ;  but 
I  do  not  believe  she  will  ever  forget  who  caused  it.  The 
German,  by  his  studied  cruelty  and  callousness,  has  made  a 
bitter  enemy  not  only  of  Belgium  as  a  nation,  but  also  of 
every  Belgian  as  an  individual. 

O.  C. 
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An  Anthropologist 

SIR  JAMES  FRAZER'S  Golden  Bough  has  been, 
perhaps,  the  only  anthropological  work  which  is 
both  a  scientific  and  a  literary  classic  ;  his  Folk-lore 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Macmillan,  3  vols.,  37s.  6d.  net) 
is  a  second.  It  has  even  the  added  charm  of  a 
miscellany  of  curiosities  ;  if  a  man  be  not  interested  in  the 
theme,  and  care  not  at  all  as  to  how  prevalent  are  stories  of 
the  Fall  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  he  can 
open  it  anywhere  and  find  strange  stories  and  odd  facts 
about  men  in  all  climes  and  centuries.  Open  it  at  random, 
and  you  will  strike  sentences  like  "Among  the  pastoral  Suk 
of  British  East  Africa  it  is  forbidden  to  partake  of  milk  and 
meat  on  the  same  day,"  or  "Mandrakes  imported  from  the 
Orient  are  still  in  demand  here  among  Orthodox  Jews.  They 
are  rarely  sold  for  less  than  four  dollars,  and  one  young 
man  whose  wife  is  barren  recently  paid  ten  dollars  for  a 
specimen.  They  are  still  thought  to  be  male  and  female  ; 
they  are  used  remedially,  a  bit  being  scraped  into  water  and 
taken  internally ;  they  are  valued  talismans,  and  they 
ensure  fertility  to  barren  women";  or  "The  Waralis,  a 
tribe  who  inhabit  the  jungles  of  Northern  Konkan,  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  worship  Waglua,  the  lord  of  tigers,  in 
the  form  of  a  shapeless  stone  smeared  with  red  lead  and 
clarified  butter.  They  give  him  chicken  and  goats,  break 
coco-nuts  on  his  head,  and  pour  oil  on  him.  In.  return  for 
these  attentions  he  preserves  them  from  tigers,  gives  them 
good  crops,  and  keeps  disease  from  thenj."  Any  fact  like 
this,  if  one  reads  lightly,  is  amusing  ;  or,  if  one  reads  more 
seriously,  is  instructive;  or,  if  one  is  imaginative,  will  do  as 
the  starting-point  of  a  dream.  Only  the  man  with  scaled 
eyes  who  lives  in  one  place-  and  at  one  point  in  time  can 
escape  the  fascination  of  such  records. 


But  Sir  James  Frazer  is  not  collecting  them  for  their 
value  in  isolation  ;  each  one  to  him  is  a  link  in  a  chain.  He 
takes  in  succession  a  large  number  of  stories  and  customs 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  groups  together  all  the 
kindred  facts  that  he  can  find  in  the  works  of  ancient  and 
modern  writers  who  have  studied  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
No  reviewer  could  survey  so  large  a  work  ;  one  can  give  a 
single  instance,  however.  He  starts  with  the  fact  that  the 
Jewish  God  "cherished  a  singular  antipathy  to  the  taking  of 
a  census  which  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  a  crime  of 
even  deeper  dye  than  boiling  milk  or  jumping  on  a  thres- 
hold." He  follows  this  with  a  list  of  all  the  other  cases  in 
which  counting  has  been,  or  is,  held  to  involve  fatal  results. 
The  Bakongo  refused  to  let  the  Congo  State  officials  count 
them;  among  the  Boloki  "the  native  has  a  very  strong 
superstition  and  prejudice  against  counting  his  children,  for 
he  believes  that  if  he  does  so,  or  if  he  states  the  proper 
number,  the  evil  spirits  will  hear  it  and  some  of  his  children 
will  die  ;  hence  when  you  ask  him  such  a  simple  question  as 
"How  many  children  have  you  ?"  you  stir  up  his  super- 
stitious fears,  and  he  will  answer:  "I  don't  know."  If  you 
press  him,  he  will  tell  you  si.xty,  or  one  hundred  children,  or 
any  other  number  that  jumps  to  his  tongue."  The  Masai 
will  not  count  themselves  or  their  cattle.  If  you  ask  a 
Kikuyu  mother  how  many  children  she  has,  she  meets  you 
with  "Come  and  see."  A  missionary  who  once  counted  his 
Hottentot  workmen  paid  for  his  rashness  with  his  life.  The 
Cherokees  will  not  count  their  melons,  lest  they  wither. 
In  the  Shetlands  it  is  unlucky  to  count  fish,  and  in  Lincolnshire 
lambs  ;  in  Denmark,  eggs  under  a  brooding  hen.  Tliis  is 
Sir  James's  method.  Thus,  with  immense  paiis,  he  treats 
the  stories  of  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,  of  Jacob's  marriage,  and 
dozens  of  others. 


So  here  we  have  this  enormous  mass  of  material  collected 
by  the  most  industrious  and  luminous  of  all  anthropological 
writers.  Sir  James's  laboriousness  and  his  conscientious 
accuracy  are  amazing  ;  and  not  the  least  amazing  thing 
about  his  researches  is  that  all  those  which  relate  to  out- 
landish tribes  have  been  conducted  in  London   and  Cam- 


bridge, and  that  the  Suks,  the  Wolofs,  the  Mafulus,  and  the 
thousand  others  have  never  seen  his  face.  He  has  eaten  his 
way  through  librai'ies  as  a  caterpillar  eats  his  way  through 
cabbages.  His  eye  has  never  missed  the  relevant  and  the 
significant  fact  ;  he  has  sj'stematised  a  world  of  knowledge 
collected  sporadically  by  generations  cf  travelling  men.  It  is 
evident  that  he  must  work  with  a  system  of  indexes  so 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  that  scarcely  any  human 
custom  or  myth  could  be  put  before  him  as  to  which  he 
could  not  quote  parallels  and  resemblances,  variatiors,  and 
developments.  A  great  scholar  and  a  great  organiser,  he 
possesses,  as  so  few  scientific  investigators  do,  a  pellucid 
English  style  which  is  never  burdened  with  technical  jargon, 
which  flows  in  an  easy  and  even  rhythm,  and  which  (as  in  a 
fine  meditative  passage  on  Greek  landscape  in  the  first  volume) , 
can  rise  into  a  sustained  and  qui^t  beauty  which  betokens 
the  man  of  letters,  the  lover  and  the  editor  of  Addison  and 
Cowper.  But  he  has  no  argument  ;  or,  if  he  has,  it  is  con- 
cealed and  to  be  guessed  at.  His  work  is  the  accumulation 
and  arrangement  of  knowledge,  the  demonstraticn  of  the 
world-wide  prevalence  of  certain  legends  ard  rituals  ;  and 
he  leaves  it  to  others  to  make  controversial  use  of  the  facts  that 
he  has  ascertained.  He  has  no  axe  to  grind,  save  the  axe 
of  scientific  truth. 


And  I  doubt  if,  at  this  stage,  other  people  will  make  as 
much  controversial  use  of  his  book  as  they  would  have  done 
had  it  been  published  thirty  years  ago.  The  dogmas  of  the 
Christian  religion  may  be  accepted  or  they  may  be  denied, 
but  the  assumption  tliat  their  truth  was  finally  exploded  by 
the  demonstration  (or,  rather,  the  not  quite  proved  hypo- 
thesis) that  man  had  evolved  from  the  brute  creation  and  that 
the  story  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  was  an  allegory  or 
a  fiction,  is  no  longer  made.  It  was  realised,  after  a  great 
deal  of  passionate  debate  about  apes,  in  which  one  party 
seemed  to  be  as  anxious  (quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
truth)  to  be  related  to  the  apes  as  the  other  party  were 
shocked  by  the  Darwinian  pedigree,  that  it  did  not  matter 
a  straw  to  the  Christian  Church  whether  evolution  was 
"true"  or  not.  Since  it  had  always  been,  very  reasonably, 
held  that  God  must  move  in  a  mysterious  way,  the  dis- 
covery or  suspicion  of  one  more  mysterious  way  made  no 
difference  ;  it  was  seen  to  be  no  more  remarkable  that  a 
man  should  be  made  out  of  an  amcEba  than  that  a  woman 
should  be  made  out  of  a  rib.  Anthropology  and  folk-lore 
make,  and  need  make,  no  more  impression.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robertson  produced  a  book  full  of  Pagan  Christs  ;  and  the 
answer  is  that  (if  Mr.  Robertson's  information  be  accurate) 
they  were  Pagan,  but  they  were  not  Christs.  So  with  Sir 
James  Frazer's  investigation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
book  a  great  many  Christians  regard  with  a  very  serene 
detachment. 


A  great  deal  of  his  information  has  rather  a  historical  than 
a  religious  reference  ;  it  throws  light  on  the  social  customs  of 
that  engaging  race  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  In  so  far  as  stories 
like  those  of  the  Deluge  are  still  taken  literally,  and  regarded 
as  important  by  believers,  it  might  even  be  argued  that  his 
information  confirms  them.  It  has  often  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Deluge  could  only  be  supposed  to  have 
happened  if  nobody  but  the  Jews  thought  that  it  happened. 
But  might  it  not  be  still  more  forcibly  contended  that  whilst 
one  nation's  evidence  was  slender  basis  for  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  fact,  since  everybody,  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the 
Congo,  says  that  there  was  a  deluge,  there  really  may  have 
been  one  ?  It  is  surely  ridiculous  to  credit  a  witness  on  the 
condition  that  nobody  else  confirms  his  storv.  But  this  is 
not  the  place,  and  I  have  not  the  qualifications,  to  enter 
into  theological  or  pseudo-theological  argument  ;  I  may 
merely  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  time  has 
passed  in  which  religion  had  need  to  dread  the  investigations 
of  conscientious  scientists  or  scientists  felt  impelled,  in  self- 
protection,  or  out  of  premature  swelled  head,  to  treat  every 
natural  fact  that  they  discovered  to  be  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
faith.  The  Golden  Bough  is  in  every  intelligent  clergyman's 
library,  and  this  work  will  follow  it. 
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E  official  description  of  Jolly  Jack  Tar,  the  new 
'musical  kineinatographic  melodrama  at  the  Princes 
Theatre,  is  set  forth  thus  :  _     ■ 

"A   Nautical   Mu  ical    D  \  ma   in    a   prologue^ 
and  two  acts. 


By  SEYMOUR    HICKS 

and  Arthur  Shirley.       Music  by  Herman  Darewski. 

Lyrics  by  Davy  Burnaby,  James  Heard,  and  John  P. 
Harrington.     Staged  by  Frank  Collins. 

The  entire  scenery  designed  and  executed  by  John 
Bull. 

The  naval  details  have  been   supsrvised   by  two  com- 
manders of  the  Royal  Navy." 

Most  of  the  blame,  if  you  dislike  the  play,  can  therefore  be 
put  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks,  and  after  that 
in  a  gradual  decrescendo  upon  the  other  collaborators,  reserving 
a  final  sniff  of  disapproval  for  the  two  naval  commanders. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  like  the  play,  divide  the  credit 
from  the  bottom  up,  and  justice  is  likely  to  be  done.  I  add 
one  note  of  warning  :  Do  not  think  that  the  entire  scenery 
was  designed  and  e.xecuted  by  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  ! 

The  prologue  begins  with  a  motion  picture — "The  Sea." 
Whoever  thought  of  this  is  to  be  praised  ;  it  is  a  logical 
beginning,  and  for  some  minutes  the  audience  can  gaze  in 
silence  at  the  waves  rolhng  in  on  the  shore  and,  if  they  have 
been  able  to  get  enough  drink,  contemplate  all  that  Hquid 
with  entire  satisfaction ;  teetotallers  can  think  of  King 
Canute,  and  poets  of  England  : 

This  little  world  ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

After  the  motion  picture — or  during  it — there  is  a  song  : 
"The  Voice  of  the  Sea" — e.xtremely  touching.  Then  follow 
three  tableaux:  "Drake's  Famous  Game  of  Bowls,"  "In 
Nelson's  Day  "  and  "  To-day,"  interlarded  with  motion  pictures 
of  Drake's  presentation  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Nelson's 
embarkation  and  death.  I  must  confess  to  a  strong  distaste 
for  faked  motion  pictures  of  past  historical  persons  and 
events.  I  may  be  singular  in  this,  but  I  cannot  imagine  how 
anyone  can  get  pleasure  out  of  what  purports  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  exact  representation  of  an  actual  scene,  and  is 
not — and  cannot  be — an  exact  representation.  Such  motion 
pictures  could  only  have  merit  and  interest  if  they  were  true  ; 
for  instance,  our  descendants  will  enjoy  keenly  aU  such  real, 
topical  films  of  to-day  as  the  King  and  Admiral  Beatty  on 
board  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  mania  for  faking  which 
possesses  all  film-producers  is  fatal  to  any  artistic  merit  in 
motion  pictures,  which,  to  have  any  virtue,  must  either  be 
taken  direct  from  real  occurrences — when  they  will  have  the 
interest  of  being  true  representations  of  what  actually 
occurred — or  be  admittedly  fictitious,  as  a  novel  or  a  play, 
and  depend  entirely  on  the  quahty  of  their  acting  ;  which  is, 
at  present,  for  the  most  part  bad. 

Motion  pictures  are,  however,  ingeniously  and  effectively 
used  all  through  Jolly  Jack  Tar  to  carry  on  the  action,  as, 
for  example,  when  the  hero;  Ben  Bartimus,  swims  to  his  ship, 
when  the  fleet  is  going  into  action,  and  when  Ben  escapes 
from  the  prisoners'  camp  into  Holland.  There  are  possi- 
bihties  in  this  use  of  the  film  ;  and,  indeed,  one  dramatist, 
Mr.  Monckton  Hoffe,  in  Anthony  in  Wonderland,  had  already 
experimented  successfully  with  a  motion  picture  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  play  ;  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  stage's  ancient  limitations  is  an  unmi.xed  advantage. 
An  escape  from  prison  is  just  the  kind  of  incident,  for  instance, 
that  cannot  be  done  adequately  on  the  stage,  but  which  can 
be  marvellously  done  on  a  film  ;  but  we  don't  want  dramatic 
authors  to  concentrate  on  that  sort  of  thing,  now  they  have 
the  means  to  do  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  far  finer  situations 
proper  to  the  stage.  It  was  a  sound  practice  in  Greek  drama 
to  have  all  incidents  occur  off  the  stage  and  be  related,  where 
necessary,  to  the  audience  ;  for  it  confined  the  dramatist  to 
his  vital  business,  the  expression  of  character  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  imagination,  and  prevented  him  from  fooling  about 
with  imitations  of  Ajax  kilhng  ten  Trojans  at  a  blow  or 
similar  nonsense. 

In  Jolly  Jack  Tar,  on  the  contrary — whicii  is  an  amusing 


spectacle,  and  not  a  drama — the  best  scene  is  the  attack  on 
the  Mole  at  Zcebrugge.  This  is  really  excellently  done,  and 
well  worth  seeing.  The  worst  scene  is  the  spy  scene  in  the 
photographer's  top  floor  in  Soho,  London,  where  a  couple  of 
Germans,  disguised  as  photographers,  receive  messages  about 
air-raids,  and  when  the  raid  commences  push  open  a  desk 
and  disclose  a  searchlight  presumably  to  aid  the  Gothas  ; 
though  its  only  possible  effect,  if  it  had  any  among  the  multi- 
tude of  searchlights,  would  be  to  draw  a  bomb  on  their  own 
heads/  These  two  lunatics  also  ejaculate  each  time  a  bomb 
drops:  "Let's  hope  that  was  Westminster  Abbey!"  It 
would  be  no  credit  to  our  Navy  and  Army,  and  to  Foch, 
that  Germany  collapsed  if  all  Germans  were  such  fools  as 
this  pair.  This  scene  is  preceded  by  a  motion  picture  entitled 
"Gothas  preparing  to  start  for  London,"  and  I  chuckled  on 
seeing  that-  the  so-called  Gothas  were  really  our  B.E.  2  Ds., 
taken,  obviously,  from  some  aerodrome  in  England. 

One  of  the  best  scenes  was  in  the  Inn,  where  the  hero, 
Ben  Bartimus  (Mr.  Ambrose  Manning)  has  gone  with  some 
chums  to  have  a  jollification  prior  to  going  on  board  ship 
for  the  anticipated  great  "stunt,"  which,  though  unknown 
to  them,  is  to  be  the  attack  on  Zeebrugge.  Here  he  is 
drugged,  and  his  papers  are  taken  by  a  German  spy  who 
intends  to  impersonate  him  and  put  a  bomb  on  board  the 
principal  ship  and  blow  her  up.  The  attempts  of  Ben's 
"girl"  (aged  forty,  and  about  the  same  weight)  to  prevent 
the  spy's  escape  and  to  awaken  Ben,  and  Ben's  dawning 
realisation  of  what  is  at  stake,  and  his  heroic  effort  to  recover 
control,  are  done  with  great  verve,  and  when  the  spy  ulti- 
mately escapes  and  Ben  realises  that  he  has  missed  his  boat, 
and  is,  technically,  a  deserter,  he  thrills  all  hearts  with  a 
dramatic  declaration  that  he  will  swim  to  his  ship.  This  is 
where  the  film  comes  in,  for  we  actually  see  Ben  swimming 
to  his  ship  and  arriving  like  a  drowned  rat  on  board.  Like 
the  escape  from  prison  scene,  it  is  very  effective,  and,  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  points  the  way  to  motion  pictures 
being  largely  used  in  future  stage  melodrama.  On  the  whole. 
Jolly  Jack  Tar  is  a  good  entertainment,  it  is  exceptionally 
well  stage-managed,  and  is  played  by  all  concerned  with 
great  gusto. 

Last  week  I  received  an  interesting  letter  from  a  soldier 
who  supports  some  recent  remarks  of  mine  on  the  inferiority 
of  actual  to  imaginative  experience.  I  hope  he  will  pardon 
my  giving  a  short  extract  here.     He  writes  :  — 

"  I  have  been  in  the  war  zone  since  the  first  Somme  push 
— -in  the  siege  artillery.  I  have  seen  the  fights  for  Thiepval 
from  July  ist  onward.  I  was  in  the  grand  scramble  after 
Fritz  when  he  retreated  to  the  Hindenburg  line  in  March, 
1917.  I  saw  the  Australians  marching  up  to  take  Bullecourt, 
assisted  to  hold  up  Fritz's  big  counter-attack  there  in  April, 
1915 — was  in  the  retreat  of  last  March  and  the  advance  from 
Albert  over  the  old  Somme  battle-fields  this  August — and 
yet  I  never  felt  so  excited  on  any  of  those  occasions  well 
calculated  to  excite  as  when  I  saw  a  comparatively  tame 
film  of  our  people  salving  abandoned  Hun  war  material  on  a 
kinema  when  home  on  leave.  My  recollection  of  "big 
stunts"  and  "great  events"  is  that  I  always  felt  a  sense  of 
helpless  disappointment  in  that  my  emotions  seemed  to 
refuse  to  rise  to  the  pitch  of  excitement  my  dramatic  craving 
demanded.  I  knew  from  experience  that  a  very  sligh'^ 
dramatic  effect  in  a  film  picture  is  enough  to  arouse  m\ 
emotions  thoroughly,  and  I  was  obliged  mournfully  to  tell 
myself  that  if  I  wanted  to  really  enjoy  the  gloriously  dramatic 
and  thrilling  in  this  war  I  must  see  it  not  in  realitj',  but  on 
the  screen — in  peaceful  BHghty." 

True,  absolutely  true  ;  and  yet  there  are  men  (over  mili- 
tary age)  who  believe  that  war  is  more  exciting  than 
poetry  ! 

There  are  very  few  soldiers  who  will  not  confirm  this 
experience  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  chiefly  the  more  imaginative 
men  who  find  war  so  little  exciting.  A  military  pageant, 
a  procession  down  the  Strand,  or  a  brass  band  playing  out- 
side a  Mess  are  far  more  stirring  than  the  most  tremendous 
battle  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fear  of  being  killed,  which 
at  times  becomes  acute,  war  would  have  no  excitement  what- 
ever. It  has  become  a  platitude  that  the  poets  have  always 
indealsed  war,  but  it  would  be  more  exactly  true  to  say  that 
war  had  stolen  its  glamour  from  the  poets. 
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Recent  Novels 

* 

WHEN  I  open  a  new  novel  and  find  a  country 
squire  who,  on  being  disturbed  in  his  library, 
says  "  D — mn  ! "  in  a  loud  voice,  I  hardly  know 
where^  I  am  or  wh'kt  is  happening.  I  turn 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  confirm 
my  first  impression  that  it  was  published  this  year.  I  read 
on  and  come  to  the  delicious  sentence  :  "  '  Athene  Ageleie  ! ' 
murmured  the  Major,  who  had  been  proxime  for  the  Ireland 
and  a  Balliol  man"  (like  the  immortal  Mr.  King)  ;  and  not 
many  pages  further  the  Squire  observes:  "By  Zeus — ct  ttot' 
iariv — if  it  weren't  for  that,  I  should  never  keep  the  whip- 
hand  of  her  at  all!"  Wliere  are  we  then?  I  will  not, 
gentle  reader,  keep  you  in  suspense  any  longer.  It  is  culture, 
a  good  large  dollop  of  it,  by  the  last  surviving  exponent  there- 
of. It  is  The  War  and  Elizabeth,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
(Collins,  6s.  net).  But  I  must  admit  that  here  culture  is, 
if  only  temporarily,  the  villain  rather  than  the  hero  of  the 
story.  It  describes  how  the  country  squire  aforesaid,  an 
enthusiastic  classical  scholar,  saw  in  the  war  only  something 
to  resent  because  it  interfered  with  his  pursuits  and  with  his 
plans  for  archaeological  research.  He  refused  to  make  any 
difference  in  his  habits,  objected  to  his  sons  becoming  soldiers, 
forbade  his  daughters  to  do  war-work,  and  landed  himself  into 
a  first-rate  quarrel  with  the  local  War  Agricultural  Committee. 
But  Nemesis  overtook  him  in  the  shape  of  a  secretary 
whom  he  engaged  on  the  strength  of  her  classical  qualifica- 
tions. She  defeated  him  in  several  pitched  battles,  re- 
organised his  affairs  and  turned  him  almost  into  a  model  of 
a  patriotic  country  gentleman.  When  the  book  closes  he 
is  begging  her  to  marry  him,  and  her  ambiguous  reply  does 
not  deceive  me.  His  fascinating  younger  son,  who  went 
straight  from  Eton  into  the  Artillery  and  carried  the  Greek 
Anthology  to  the  front  with  him,  is  killed,  of  course;  but  I 
could  see  that  that  was  inevitable  from  the  first.  On  the 
whole,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  Mrs.  Ward  at  her  best. 
I  miss  the  strong  but  delicate  clash  of  high  politics  which 
makes  some  of  her  books  so  exciting.  I  feel  that  the  Greek 
should  have  been  on  the  lips  of  a  Prime  Minister  ;  and  where 
are  ^11  those  Dukes  ?  Candidly,  Mrs.  Ward  has  strayed  a 
little  out  of  her  proper  sphere,  has  chosen  much  too 
topical  a  subject  (she  brings  her  story  down  to  the  present 
year)  and  has  treated  it  very  slightly  and  superficially. 
Perhaps  culture,  feeling  the  injustice  of  the  whole  thing, 
has  revenged  itself  on  the  ungrateful  author. 

There  is  no  culture  at  all  about  Mr.  Keble  Howard's  The 
Adorable  Lad  (Melrose,  5s.  net)  ;  but  I  have  extracted  a  good 
deal  of  harmless  amusement  from  it.  One  would  not  think 
that  a  book  of  fifteen  stories,  illustrating  how  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman  can  fall  in  love  with  one  another  in 
different  ways  and  in  different  situations,  could  possibly  save 
itself  from  monotony.  But  Mr.  Keble  Howard  is  a  very 
ingenious  and  agile  performer.  He  puts  himself  to  the  trouble 
of  thinking  out  good  surprises  ;  and  when  he  has  thought  them 
out  he  unfolds  them  to  his  readers  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  cunning.  He  is  not  by  any  means  a  great  artist  ;  but  he 
does  what  he  sets  out  to  do  nearly  every  'time.  I  think  I 
like  best  the  story  of  Jim  Hotchkiss,  the  movie  star,  who  got 
married  in  a  lift. 

Mr.  Andreas  Latsko,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Men  in  Battle 
(Cassell,  6s.  net),  like  so  many  others  who  have  attempted 
to  describe  the  horrors  of  war,  does  not  quite  do  what  he  sets 
out  to  do.  The  bool^  has  been  highly  praised  by  certain 
critics,  and  it  has,  I  freely  own,  some  powerful  passages. 
There  is  one  notable  description  of  an  Austrian  officer  taking 
a  number  of  elderly  Reservists  for  the  first  time  into  battle 
during  the  progress  of  a  furious  Italian  attack.  But  it  is 
hardly  as  good  as  Le  Feu  or  Stephen  Crane,  hardly  as  good 
even  as  Ambrose  Bierce.  The  author  is  an  honest  artist 
desperately  anxious  to  make  these  horrors  real,  and  several 
times  he  very  nearly  succeeds.  But  he  is  like  a  man  trying 
to  draw  a  heavy  weight  up  to  a  window.  He  gets  it  to  the 
edge,  you  think  he  has  managed  it,  and  then  it  slips  again. 
He  gets  nearer  to  success  than  most  ;  but  thai  is  not  enough. 
These  horrors  are  too  horrible,  unless  we  are  to  receive  from 
the  author's  success  in  describing  them  the  final  thrill  and 
purification  of  the  spirit  that  comes  from  great  art. 


Submarines 

Very  much  has  been  written  since  1915  about  submarines, 
about  our  own  submarines  and  their  exploits,  about  U-boats 
anB  how  to  deal  with  them  ;  but  during  this  time  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  book  which  gives  so  good 
and  full  an  account  of  the  whole  subject  as  Sir  Henry  Newbolt's 
Submarine  and  Anti-Submarine  (Longmans,  7s.  6d.  net),  or 
one  which  is  so  well  and  excitingly  written.  Sir  Henry  begins 
with  the  series  of  inventions  and  experiments  which  made 
the  submarine  possible  ;  and  he  proves  triumphantly  that 
this  long  period  of  development  owed 'nothing  at  all  to  German 
enterprise.  Then,  one  by  one,  he  takes  all  the  different 
methods  which  have  been  used  in  this  war  for  employing 
submarines  and  for  countering  them.  He  cannot,  of  course.- 
tell  us  how  the  enemy  organised  his  campaigns  ;  but  he  does 
leave  a  fairly  clear  impression  that  in  the  whole  story  only 
the  exploits  of  our  own  under-water  craft  are  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  exploits  of  the  miscellaneous  surface 
craft  which  kept  the  seas  open  even  at  the  height  of  German 
submarine  power.  It  is  certain  that  the  U-boats  never  at 
any  time  or  place  had  the  success  which  we  gained  in  the 
Baltic  and  more  than  once  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The 
boats  that  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign did  not  by  any  means  confine  themselves  to  warships 
and  transports.  They  shelled  troop  trains  and  columns  on* 
the  march  ;  and  they  sent  men  ashore  to  blow  up  bridges 
and  destroy  railways.  Of  the  anti-submarine  devices,  none 
has  so  much  appealed  to  the  public  imagination  as  that  of 
the  decoys  or  Q-boats ;  and  Sir  Henry's  account  of  the 
adventures  of  Captain  Gordon  Campbell,  V.C,  prove  that 
public  imagination  is  right.  It  was  Captain  Campbell's  part 
to  plod  along  pretending  to  be  a  tramp  steamer,  dismayed 
and  helpless  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy  ;  and  when  the  German 
captains  tumbled  to  this  trick  he  went  to  the  length  of  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  torpedoed  in  order  the  better  to  lull  the 
suspicious  U-boat  into  a  feeling  of  security.  It  is  noticeable 
that  on  the  first  two  occasions  when  this  device  was  tried 
the  same  officer  was  slightly  wounded  by  the  explosion  ; 
and  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  Engineer  Sub-Lieutenant 
■John  Smith,  R.N.R.,  thought  of  the  resource  and  ingenuity 
of  his  commander.  I  have  unfortunately  no  space  (I  really 
say  this  with  much  more  regret  than  usual)  to  mention  a 
half  or  a  quarter  or  even  a  tenth  of  the  things  Sir  Henry  has 
to  describe.  I  can  only  repeat  that  this  is  not  merely  an 
exhaustive  book  on  its  subject,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
exciting  war-books  of  any  kind  that  I  have  read'for  a  long  time. 

Various  Volumes 

General  Gourko's  Russia,   1914-1917   (Murray,   i8s.   net) 
is,  I  think,  unique,  as  being  the  impressions' during  the  war 
of  a  soldier  who  was  for  some  time  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
of  one  of  the  great   armies.     General  Gourko  is  naturally 
well-informed,  and  is  a  sincere  and  honest  writer.     L'nfortu- 
nately,  he  is  a  little  stiff  and  reticent ;  and,  by  not  being  able 
to  let  himself  go,  has  just  missed  writing  a  great  book.     The 
most  significant  thing  in  his  story  is  its  pathos,  the  pathos 
of  the  keen  soldier,  who  found  himself  faced  at  every  turn  by 
impossibilities    and    eventually    saw   all    his    hopes    ruined. 
Captain  R.  B.  Ross  writes  on  a  much  smaller  scale  of  The 
Fifty-first  in  France  (Hodder  &  Stoughton,  los.  6d.  net)  and 
does  let  himself  go  with  a  vengence  in  the  way  of  language. 
He  writes  habitually  in  the  style  of  "  No  time  for  lugubrious 
observations  fell  to  our  lot "  ;  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  he  has  much 
that  is  interesting  to  tell  of  the  famous  Highland  Territorial 
Division.     Mr.  Eric  Keith's  My  Escape  from  Germany  (Nisbet, 
6s.  net)  is  an  exceedingly  good  specimen  of  its  kind,  which 
is  becoming  numerous.     Part  of  the  story  covers  the  same 
ground  as  part  of  Mr.  Ellison's  book  which  has  already  been 
noticed  here.     Mr.   Keith  writes  rather  more  vivacity  and 
fluency  than  Mr.  Ellison ;  the  slight  suggestion  in  his  style  that 
he  is  not  used  to  writing  gives  a  certain  piquancy.     His  first 
escape,  in  which  after  being  taken  near  the  frontier  he  got 
out  of  the  village  lock-out  and  made  a  second  attempt,  only 
to  be  taken  again  probably  after  crossing  the  frontier,  stands, 
I  think,  very  high  in  the  records  of  these  adventures. 

Peter  Bell. 
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Do  Indemnities  Hurt  ?  :  By  Hartley  Withers 


IT  seerfis  curious,  at  first  sight,  that  many  people  should 
be  anxious  about  the  purpose  of  the  Allies,  to  make 
Germany  pay  the  damage  she  has  done  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  lest  somehow  its  carrying  out  should  do  Ger- 
many good  and  the  Allies  harm.  Such  a  notion  seems 
to  land  us  in  the  paradox  that  it  is  bad  for  a  State  or  an 
individual  to  be  paid  its  due  debts  and  that  it  is  good  to  be 
made  to  pay  what  they  owe.     Can  this  be  so  ? 

That  this  doctrine  is  causing  our  rulers  very  anxious 
searchings  of  heart  is  shown  by  their  public  utterances. 
Mr.  .Lloyd  George  has  said  that  "Germany  ought  to  pay, 
she  must  pay,  but  we  are  not  going  to  allow  her  to  pay  in 
such  a  way  as  to  wreck  our  industries."  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
has  observed  that  Germany  can  only  pay  in  gold,  goods,  or 
labour  ;  that  Germany  has  no  gold  or  not  nearly  enough  to 
pay  the  bill,  and  that  if  she  pays  in  goods  it  would  "stagnate 
our  production  and  labour  market."  These  contentions  seem 
to  be  an  echo  of  Mr.  Norman  Angell's  argument  in  his  once 
popular  book  the  Great  Illusion,  in  which  he  set  out  to  prove 
that  war  does  not  pay.  In  his  eagerness  to  prove  his  case, 
he  showed  that  France  had  made  a  wonderfully  quick  financial 
and  industrial  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war  of  1870, 
having  had  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  200  millions  ;  while 
Germany,  which  had  received  this  sum,  had  suffered  from 
severe  crises  followed  by  acute  depression.  Not  only  did  the 
indemnity  not  do  Germany  any  good,  but  the  payment  of  it 
seemed  to  have  helped  France.  If  these  things  are  neces- 
sarily so,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  short  cut  to  economic 
prosperity  to  be  chronically  in  debt,  and  that  the  road  to 
ruin  is  a  position  in  which  people  owe  us  money  and  have 
•to  pay  it.  \Vhat  a  day  of  rejoicing  it  will  be  for  all  the 
unthrifty  members  of  society  if  only  this  doctrine  can  be 
made  good  !  We  shall  all  proceed  to  outrun  the  constable 
as  far  as  our  creditors  will  allow  us  to  do  so  in  the  happy 
consciousness  that  we  are  thereby  best  serving  our  own 
economic  interests.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true,  and  so  it  is. 
The  analogy  of  a  State  with  an  individual  is  one  that  can 
easily  be  pressed  too  far,  but  it  is  often  helpful  if  we  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  run  awaj'  with  by  it.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  has  won  a  law-suit  and  finds  himself 
entitled  to  damages  from  his  opponent  to  the  tune  of  £20,000. 
Is  this  going  to  be  his  ruin  ?  In  one  sense,  it  might  ;  but  it 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  use  that  he  makes  of  it.  If  he 
gave  up  work  and  plunged  into  a  vortex  of  dissipation  and 
extravagance  he  would,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  of  hectic 
life,  find  himself  with  his  windfall  spent,  his  berth  lost,  his' 
habits  of  work  forgotten,  and  himself  a  demoralised  wastrel. 
If  he  put  the  money  into  safe  investments  at  5  per  cent,  he 
could  settle  down  to  comfort  on  £1,000  a  year.  Thereby,  it  may 
be  contended,  he  would  be  spoilt  for  all  time  as  a  worker  and 
producer  ;  he  would  live  on  the  sweat  of  other  men's  brows, 
and  would  toil  not,  neither  would  he  spin.  Quite  so  ;  but 
this  is  not  exactly  what  is  usually  meant  by  ruin.  He  would 
be  relieved  of  all  care  for  the  future,  and  might  do  extremely 
useful  work  of  a  kind  that  is  not  paid  for  in  the  world's  market- 
place. His  third  course  might  be  to  put  the  money  into  his 
business,  fill  his  factory  with  the  latest  machinery  or  his 
farm  with  scions  of  the  noblest  breeding  strains,  and  the  most 
up-to-date  appliances,  and  multiply  his  production  manifold. 
Or,  again,  he  might  use  the  money  to  pay  off  a  debt,  and  so 
purge  his  balance-sheet  and  improve  his  credit. 

With  a  State  in  question,  very  much  the  same  alternatives 
are  open,  except  that  no  conceivable  indemnity  would  be 
large  enough  to  be  parallel  to  £20,000  for  an  individual, 
because  that  sum,  as  we  saw,  sufficed,  if  he  chose  to  use  it  in 
that  way,  to  let  him  live  happily  ever  after  without  having 
to  do  a  stroke  of  work.  We,  as  a  nation,  were  estimated 
before  the  war  to  be  consuming  about  £2,000  millions  a  year's 
worth  of  goods  and  services,  and  now  our  annual  consumption 
must  be  very  much  higher  in  value  owing  to  the  depreciatjon 
of  our  currency's  buying  power  (thanks  to  bad  war  finance) 
at  the  higher  level  of  prices.  To  give  us  our  pettifogging 
pre-war  income  of  £2,000  millions,  we  should  have  to  exact 
an  indemnity  of  £40,000  millions,  which  is  hardly  practical 
politics  in  view  of  the  more  urgent  claims  on  Germany's 
power  to  pay  several  of  our  Allies.  If  it  were  conceivable  or 
possible  it  would  hardly  ruin  us,  would  it  ?  It  would  mean 
that  everything  that  we  needed  for  life  on  a  pre-war  scale 
would  be  provided  for  us,  and  we  should  be  able  to  devote 
all  the  energy  that  this  relief  would  set  free  to  beautifying 
every  city  in  our  coimtry,  setting  up  a  real  system  of  educa- 
tion and  a  real  standard  of  health,  and  generally  advancing 
and  improving  ourselves,  our  surroundings,  and  our  civilisa- 


tion^  which  might  then  really  begin  to  exist.  Of  course,  some 
difficult  questions  would  arise  because  the  people  who  had 
hitherto  earned  a  living  by  providing  us  with  the  goods  and 
services  necessary  for  subsistence  would  be  thrown  out  of 
•work  ;  our  whole  economic  system  would  have  to  be  altered, 
and  wealth  would  perhaps  have  to  be  distributed  on  quite  a 
different  basis.  But  the  ptpblem,  even  if  it  arose  in  this 
extreme  form,  would  by  no 'means  necessarily  involve  the 
economic  detriment  of  the  nation,  and  might,  if  properly 
handled,  tend  to  its  great  benefit. 

Means    of  Payment 

■ 

But,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  the  problem  is  not  going  to 
arise  in  this  extreme  form  or  in  anything  like  it.  It  would 
be  a  most  untimely  act  for  anyone  who  is  not  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  to  attempt  to  forecast  the  amount 
that  our  Government  can  claim  from  Germany  on  account 
of  the  reparation  that  is  due  from  her.  But,  whatever  it  is, 
it  will  depend  on  the  use  that  we  make  of  it  whether  it  hurts 
*  us  or  does  us  good.  There  need  be  no  question  of  wrecking 
'  our  industries.  Sir  Eric  Geddes'  analysis  of  the  modes  in 
which  Germany,  can  make  payment  was  not  quite  complete, 
and  also,  seems  (perhaps  because  he  was  not  reported  very 
fully)  to  imply  -a  misapprehension.  Gold,  goods,  or  labour, 
yes  ;  but  also,  perhaps,  securities.  We  have  during  the 
course  of  the  war  paid  for  many  millions'  worth  of  munitions 
and  food  for  ourselves  and  our  Allies  by  selling  our  American 
and  other  securities  to  neutral  countries  who  were  providing 
our  war  needs.  Before  the  war,  Germany  (or  her  citizens) 
had  considerable  investments  in  foreign  countries.  Probably 
she  has  parted  with  most  of  them  ;  but  our  economic  blockade 
made  it  difficult  for  her  to  dispose  of  them  freely,  and  it  is 
possible  that  she  has  some  left. '  Again,  besides  goods  actually 
to  be  produced  in  the  future,  there  are  factories  and  plant  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  owned  by  German  capitalists,  though  these, 
if  taken  in  part  payment  of  the  reparation  bill,  would  naturally 
go  to  France.  And  there  are  merchant  ships  and  many  other 
things  which  may  be  called  capital  assets,  and  are  not  usually 
included  in  the  term  goods. 

Apart  from  articles  such  as  these,  and  any  gold  and  securi- 
ties that  may  be  available,  it  is  verj'  evident  that  the  only 
source  from  which  Germany  can  pay  her  bill  of  damages  is 
the  surplus  of  her  production  of  goods  and  services  over  and 
above  what  is  required  to  keep  her  population  alive  and 
efficient  and  to  maintain  her  working  plant  and  equipment. 
But  it  does  not  follow  (as  Sir  Eric  and  the  Prime  Minister 
both  seem  to  imply)  that  any  country  which  demands  a 
payment  from  Germany  will  have  to  receive  itself  these  goods 
and  services  in  payment.  The  world-market  will  be  as  open 
to  Germany  as  ever  it  was  unless  a  general  boycott  is  laid 
upon  her,  which  certainly  would  prevent  her  paying  debts  to 
anybody.  The  actual  mode  of  payment  will,  no  doubt,  be 
a  matter  of  arrangement  at  the  Peace  Conference  ;  but  the 
natural  way  would  seem  to  be  for  each  Power  that  has  a 
claim  against  Germany  to  demand  payment  in  its  own  cur- 
rency. If,  for  example,  we  claimed  so  many  millions  that 
sum  would  be  payable,  by  annual  instalments  or  otherwise, 
in  sterling  in  London.  Germany  could  provide  that  sterling 
directly  by  selling  goods  and  services  to  England  ;  but  if 
we  found  that  our  own  goods  and  services  were  cheaper  and 
better  we  should  not  be  compelled  to  take  Germany's.  She 
could  sell  her  goods  and  services  to  America,  Argentina, 
Scandinavia,  or  any  other  country,  and  these  sales  would 
give  her  claims,  or  bills  of  exchange,  on  those  countries. 
These  claims  she  could  then  sell,  through  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  the  exchange  market,  in  London,  and  so  would 
create  a  sterling  balance  for  herself  out  of  which  she  could 
meet  her  debt  to  us.  "That  won't  do,"  our  Protectionist 
friends  will  say,  who  are  always  horrified  at  the  idea  of  goods 
of  any  kind  coming  into  this  country  from  abroad  ;  "  these 
claims  on  America,  Argentina,  etc.,  that  Germany  sells  to 
,  us  will  have  to  be  met,  by  the  countries  drawn  on,  in  goods 
or  services  ;  they  will  have  to  export  to  us,  and  their  goods 
will  knock  our  industries  into  a  cocked  hat."  We  need  not 
stop, to  argue  this  point,  whether  getting  goods  for  nothing 
can  really  ruin  a  country,  because,  unfortunately,  it  will  not 
arise  for  a  very  long  time.  We  owe  debts  abroad — thanks  to 
the  war — to  the  time  of  1,300  millions,  to  say  nothing  of  all 
those  securities  sold  that  we  should  like  to  get  back.  And 
claims  on  other  countries  in  which  Germany  paid  our  bill 
for  damages  would  be  a  most  useful  means  of  payment  of 
those  debts. 
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CLOTHES 

OF   HIGH   REPUTE 

To  those  who  order  military  or  civilian  clothes 
from  us  we  assure  fine,  wear-resisting  materials, 
skilful  cutting,  honest  tailor- work,  and  more— 
the  certain  advantage    of  ripe   experience. 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable  us  to  meet  immediate  requirements,  we 
keep  on  hand  a  number  of  pairs  of  breeches,  or  we  can  cut  and  try  a 
pair  on  the  same  day,  and  complete  the  next  day,  if  urgently  wanted. 

LEA  THER^UTTEES, 


These  most  comfortable,  good- 
looking  puttees  are  made  en- 
tirely of  fine  supple  tan  leather, 
and  fasten  simply  with  one 
buckle  at  bottom.  They  are 
extremely  durable,  even  if  sub- 
jected to  the  friction  of  riding,  as 
the  edges  never  tear  or  fray  out. 

The  puttees  are  quickly  put  on  or  taken 
off,  readily  mould  to  the  shape  of  the  leg, 
are  as  easily  cleaned  as  a  leather  belt,  and 
saddle  soap  soon  makes  them  practically 
waterproof. 

The  price  per  pair  is  22/6,  post  free 
inland,  or  postage  abroad  1/-  extra,  or 
sent  on  approval  on  receipt  of  business 
(not  banker's)  reference  and  home 
address.     Please  give  size  of  calf. 


GRANT  AND  COCKBURN 

;ltd. 

25  PICCADILLY,  W.lJ 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


I  ESTD.  1821  I 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd 

Manufacturers  of 

Revolvers,  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  k'ndi  of  High-class  Sporting  Guns 
and  Rifles. 

IN  view  of  the  approach  of  (he  Sporting  Season, 
Webley  &  Scott,  Ltd.,  being  still  engaged  on  the 
production  of  war  materia!,  regret  they  are  unable  to 
meet  their  customers'  requirements,  but  so  soon  as 
conditions  alter,  a  notification  will  be  immediately 
issued ;    meanwhile,  they  crave  indulgence. 


Head   Oficet  and   Showro«ms ; 


WEAMAN    STREET 


78 


London    Depot  : 

SHAFTESBURY 


BIRMINGHAM. 


AVENUE. 


John  Leader,  Ltd. 


LONDON. 


Umbrella  and 
Walking  Stick  Manufacturers 

RE-COVERS    AND    REPAIRS. 


100,000  Umbrellas  &  Canes 


LONDON  ESTABLISHMENTS  : 
22  Liverpool  Street  Arcade,  E.C.2. 
14  Terminus  Place,  Victoria,  S.W.i. 
l66  Strand,  W.C.2  (East  of  Somerset  House). 
13a  Belgrave Mansions,  Buckingham  Par.  Rd.,  S.W.  i 
Charterhouse  Works.  E.C.  i. 


■The  Original  Cording's,  Estd.  1839- 


Paranoir** 


{REGD.) 
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Waterproof  'Boots 

for  naVal,  military,  and  general  Wear. 

"Paranoir"  Boots  are  honestly  made 
of  highest  grade  materials.  Carefully 
picked  whole  skins  of  fine  smooth- 
faced leather,  expressly  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  are  used  for  the  linings, 
and  the  outside  consists  of  a  hard- 
wearing,  adherent  layer  of  pure  black 
rubber.  The  foot  part  is  covered  and 
tlie  tops  are  bound  with  black  leather. 
The  extraordinary  serviceability  of 
these  boots  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  come  back  to  us  for  repair 
when  four,  five,  and  even  six  years  old. 
The  legs  only  require  sponging  with 
water  to  cleanse  them,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  of  these  boots  that  the 
surface  is  quite  non-absorbent. 
For  naval  wear  the  soles  are  stitched 
in  the  ceatre  with  hemp,  to  prevent 
slipping  on  deck. 

To  order,  please  itate  lize 
of  boot  worn,  or  give  pen- 
cilled outline  of  foot  in 
•ock,  or  better,  send  aD 
old  boot,  and  if  first  tram- 
action,  add  remittance 
(1 10/.  is  the  price),  which 
will  be  returned  promptly 
if  the  boots  are  not  ap- 
proved, or  ftive  business  re- 
ference and  home  address. 


J.  C.  CORDING  &  C2:™™r.°r»' 

19  PICCADILLY,  W.  1,  &  3s  st.  jamess  st..  s.w.i 


BSA 

RIFLES- 

Now  ihat  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  B.S.A.  Rifle  ot 
deadly  accuracy  and  proved  reliability  for  every  purpose. 

Write  for  B.S.A.  Rifle  books,  post  free. 
We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  our  plans. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  COMPANY,  LTD. 
BIRMINGHAM, 


■iB  ■  ■ 
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Keyless  Lever  Watch,  Fully  Jewelled,  Com- 
pensation Balance,  set  in  Platinum,  with 
Carved  Crystal  Front,  mounted  on  Black 
Moiri  Silk  Strap    -       ■       £165  .  0  .  0 


"Eve"    Charm,    ivct.  gold 
and  Fine  Enamal  £2.2.0 


Diamond  Single 
Stone  Marquise 
Ring,  £375  .0.0 


Gold  Mounted  Tortoise- 
shell  Cigarette  Tube,  in 
Morocco  case.  Length  4| 
inches   -       £2  .  12  .  6 


Silver  Trinket  Box,  with 
Tortoiseshell,  Inlaid  Silver, 
Lined  Velvet.  Diameter  2| 
inches  £1  .  10  .  0 


JEWELLERS  TO  H.M.  THE  lUNG. 


Christmas 

THE  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Company 
have  made  a  great  effort  to  offer  Christmas 
stocks  of  the  most  varied  and  complete  de- 
scription for  the  selection  of  Gifts.  Buyers 
should,  however,  be  warned  to  make  an  alter- 
native choice,  if  possible,  in  case  of  short 
supply,  as  the  demand  for  advertised  articles 
is  expected  to  be  exceptionally  large,  such 
shortage  of  supply  would  only  be  the  result 
of  war  conditions.  All  articles  are  of  highest 
quality  and  the  best  value. 

Selections  will  be  sent  for  approval,  if  desired, 
carriage  paid,  and  at  the  Company's  risk,  or 
a  Christmas  Catalogue  may  be  had  post  free 
on  application. 

WARNING. 

The  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths  Company  have  no 
branch  establishments  in  Regent  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
or  elsewhere— in  London  or  abroad — only  one  address, 
112  Regent  Street,  London,  W.l. 


TME 


^L] 


MITHS 

^^%J'     If  "^O  yoit^  ■ii>^ic^  IS' ineopporafed 

112  Regent  Street  London  W.l 


By  Appointment 


to 


His  Majesty 
The  King. 


TRENCH  COAT 

The  Most  Reliable  Military  Waterproof  Produced 
Self-Praise  is  no  Recommendation. 

READ   what  an  Officer   %ays  about 
Aquascutum. 

March  ir,  I918. 

"  I  want  to  let  yo'.'  know  bow  ex-cell'^nt  T  hav^ 
'onnd  yoTiT  AT'asctjtnii'  Trench  f^oaf  1  bought 
one  with  a  sh«>pp«lfin  lining  in  Jan,  1917,  and  have 
used  it  coptinually  ever  since,  and  have  found  it  far 
•npepor  to  9ny  other  waterproof  coal  T  have  ever 
o«ed.  It  certainly  looks  the  worsn  for  wear  but  it 
i«  «till  going  Qtrotifir  '* 

C       Thr  nrigin/ll  mav  f"  ""<    ''1'  (fnyOV'  inltrnstt/i 

There  is  only  one  AQUASCUTUM. 
Do  not  accept  inferior  imitations. 

Sold  la  all  principal  lawns  by  our  recognised  Agents. 
Infantry,  6  gns.  Cavalry,  6i  gns. 

Detachable  Fleece  Linings  from  2i  gns 
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The   French   Front 

Often  facing  tremendous  odds,  the  soldiers 
ol  France  have  gallantly  defended  their 
homes,  and  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
thrtughout  the  war,  hundreds  of  B.S.A. 
Motor  Bicycles  are  being  employed  by  the 
French  Armies.  Amid  the  shell  scarred 
battlefields  of  Verdun  and  along  the  French 
Front,  wherever  the  hardest  and  most 
desperate  conditions  prevail,  B.S.A.  Motor 
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The  car  tfiat  will  continue  to  set 
the  fashion  to  the  motoring  world- 


GENEROUS    promises    on    all    hands    have   led 
prospective  purchasers  to  expect  much  from  the 
post-war   car,   and   these   anticipations   will  be 
realised   to   the   full   by   those   who   remember   that 
"improvement"  is  a  relative  term,  meaning  much  or 
little  according  to  the  previous  status  of  the  production. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  pre-war  standing  of 
the  Austin  "20"  in  order  to  appreciate  at  its  true 
value    the    promise    of    a    greatly    improved    model. 
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A    PROMISE    FULFILLED 
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This  cartoon  was  originally  published  in  Land  and  Water,   March  2nd,   19 16, 

with   the  following  text 

THE  PROMISE 

"  We  shall  never  sheath  the  sword  until  Belgium  recovers  all,  and  more 
than  all  that  she  has  sacrificed T —Mr.  Asquith,  November  (),  1914- 
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WE^haye  beaten  them.     Four  and  a  half  years 
a^.  strong  in  their  "  shining  armour,"  they 
challenged    the    worid;    to-day.  defeated   and 
divided,  they  lie  at  our  mercy.     The  bulk  of 
their  fleet  has  been  surrendered  to  us.    Belgium 
has  been  evacuated.     The  French  have  recovered  Alsace- 
LoiraiDe.     Thousands  of  pins  and  locomotives  have  been 
surraadered.     British  troops  are  maichii^  through  Cologne  ; 
G>blenz  and  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  are  in  .\llied  hands  ; 
oar  prisoDers  are  streaming  bact ;  theirs  are  still  in  our  hands. 
The  Kaiser  is  a  contemptible  refugee  in  Holland,   and   a 
Republic  has  spning  up  behind  him ;  and  the  chief  out- 
standing question  is  the  amount  of  the  reparation  that  the 
Germans  can  and  should  pa}*  to  the  Powers  whom  they 
wantonly  assaikd. 

Foot  years  ago  the  questioa  was  "Can  we  save  the  world?  ' 
So  also  three  years  ago.  two  jeais  ago.  one  year  ago.    The 
answer  always  was  "  We  must."  bat  we  never  knew  how 
many  3?ears  and  how  much  blood  it  woold  take  to  ensure 
that  salvaticn.    To-day  the  work  has  been  done,  and  the 
oidy  question  is  "  How  can  we  most  wisely  use  the  victory  ?  " 
Not  for  a  kng  time  shall  we  be  able  to  gi^  the  events  of  these 
crowded  inars  in  proper  peispective.  and  it  requires  a  great 
effort  of  the  imaginatioo  to  recall  the  cbai^iii^  scales  and 
emotions  ol  the  cooflicL    We  can  teO  oaisdves.  yet  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  thoe  was  a  time  when  Loid  Kitdioitf 
advertised  in  the  papers  for  500.000  moi.  and  that  there 
was  also  a  time  wfaoi  his  reputed  prophecy  that  the  war 
^wold  last  three  years,  sent  a  chill  down  the  K»r«inn«;  of 
half  those  who  heard  it,  and  was  lidicnled  by  the  other  half 
as  the  cynidsm  of  a  hard  man.  or  the  pn^ihecy  of  a  soldia- 
wiK>  was  insofficiaBtiy  acqaainted  wifli  politics.     Poor  yeais 
ago  the  Old  Array  and  the  fiist  Tenitadals  were  im^ng 
on  in  Flanders  by  their  teeth.    The  town  ai^  the  towos 
<rf  YpRS  still  stood,  thoogfa  somewhat  damaged.     Imperial 
Rnssia  was  slo«^  devtjoping   her  strei^th  in  the   field ; 
Greece,  Bolgaiia.  Roomania  and  a  donn  other  States  later 
to  be  faroq^  in  were  stiO  neatrak ;  people  w4k>  did  not 
know  how  inrnrnpatiHe  an  allianoe  die  Tiiplice  had  been, 
even  qwynhted  as  to  which  side  Italy  woold,  ultimately 
join.    Berostocfi  was  still  bosy  in  America,  with  a  kx^  run 
before  him ;  the  Tsar  was  his  Aroqr  s  kiol ;  Francis  Joseph 
and  Tlsxa    were   great    figures;   we  had    never    heard    of 
Mkhaelis    or   Heitling.    of     Tanks.     "Archies."     Spanish 
mfliintra ;    the    old    liberal   Govemmoit    was    in    office  ; 
the    wud  "  Lansdowneism "  had  no    meaning     We    cata- 
kjgoe     this     hotch-potch     of     great     tlungs    and    small 
in    an   attenqit    to    suggest,     rather    than    to    measure, 
the  distance  we  have  tnvdled.    Probably  m  no  previous 

foBT  years  in  the  worid's  hfetory  have  changes  so  mnkitadinoas. 
changes  political  and  sodal.  changes  in  maps  and  manner, 
oatkm^  habit  and  dream,  taken  place.    And  roOii^  akmg 

under  tl»  changing  surface  ol  thinp  has  gone  die  movement 
<rf  the  war.  a  movement  now  seen  in  retiospeU  as.  with  all 
its  Iccal  variations,  almost  as  steady  and  ine\itaUe  as  the 
progress  of  the  stars,  «r  of  a  great  tragedy.  Germany  d^ed 
the  wodd ;  the  world  slowly  closed  round  her,  and  she  fell. 
She  lies  prostrate  and  the  worid  is  disciESii^  her  fate. 

But  the  virtory  is  not  yet  cooqilete.    We  were  fighting 
Germany  :  but  in  fi^htiog  her  we  wiere  fi^itii^  certamtfaii^s 


of  which  she  was  the  great  embodiment.     .\5  long  as  she 
stood  armed  with   her  weapons  and  her  con\-ictions,   the 
worid  was  not  "  safe,"  either  for  "  democracy  "  or  for  any- 
thing else.     The  pace  of  human  progress  is  largely  determined 
by  the  actions  of  the  most  bactw-ard  members  of  the  hiunan 
family.     If  one   nation  prepares  for  attack,  other  nations- 
must  ine\itably  prepare  for  defence.     Enormous  armaments, 
conscription,   national  preoccupation  with    preparations  for 
strife,  national  subordination  of  ideas  of  liberty  to  the  prime 
necessity-  of  self-preservation,  can  never  be  local.    One  great 
Power,  if  allowed  to  tread  the  Prussian  path,  can  largelv 
determine  the  actions  of  the  others.     "  You  cannot,"  said 
Carlyle,   "  throw  a    stone  without   shifting    the    centre    of 
gra\-ity  of  the  earth  "  ;  all  human  affairs  are  inextricably 
inter»\)ven.     The  armaments  and   the    philosoph}'  of  Ger- 
many in  time  of  peace  exercised  a  ^direct  effect  upon  our 
elections,  regulated  in  part  the  amount  of  taxation  ever\- 
one  of  us  paid,  affected  the  emplo\Tnent  of  masses  of  our 
dtizens.  and  influenced,  through  the  pressure,  if  not  of  fear, 
at  least  of  the  resol\-e  to  eliminate  just  cause  for  fear,  our 
attitude  towards  e\-er>-  sort  of  political  and  sodal  question. 
That  was  in  time  of  peace ;  in  war,  Germany  has  been  able 
actually  to  dictate  to  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion what  they  should  do,  what  they  should  eat.  and  to 
millions  of  them  when  they  should  die.     It  was  of  all  this 
that  President  Wilson  was  thinking  when  he  talked  of  makine 
the  worid  "  safe." 

Militarism,  dj-nastic  ambition,  the  theory  of  keefring  subject 
nations  under :  thee  things,  if  allowed  to  flourish,  can  largeh- 
dictate  and  regulate  the  lives  of  the  most  pacific  of  mankind. 
and  actually  jw^vent   the  full  growth,   even  on   the  most 
favouiaUe  soils,  of  the  full  fruits  of  liberty,  equality  and 
fraternity,  because  of  the  danger  and  the  dread.    We  shall 
n»t  have  completed  our  victory  unless  we  not  merely  prevent 
the  revival  of  militarism  in  Germany,  but  also  take  steps 
to  prevent  the  future  developmeait,   whether  by  acddent 
or  design,  of  such  an  atmo^iha-e  of  fears,  su^adons.  threats 
and  the  rattling  of  arms  as  we  lived  in  before  1914.    The 
peoples  of  the  worid  must  unite  in  a  compact  of  peace  so 
dose  that  an  aggressive  war  will  henceforth  be  an  undertaking 
f(xedoomed  to  failure ;  they  must  deliberately  set  themselves 
to  dev^p  both  a  machinery  and  a  ^)irit  which  will  before 
Icmg  produce  the   realitj-  and  the  soise  of  security  which 
must  in  the  end  lead  to  the  prt^refsive  redaction  of  those 
armaments  which  have  impeded  human  progress  throughout 
past  histoiy.     The  most  important  "  war-aim,"  the  supreme 
war-aim,  is  the  League  of  Nations.     The  great  masses  of 
the  people  in  every  country,   ignorant   though   they  maj- 
be  of  paper  sdiemes  and  the  language  of  diidomacy,  are 
at  one  in  their  deare  to  lead  thdr  lives  peacefully  at  their 
own  WOTk  in  their  own  homes.    A  plebisdte  an^-where  on  the 
simple  qoesti<m  "  Ought  war  to  be  abolished  or  not  ?  "  would 
get  an  enormous  majority  in  favour;  and  if  the  worid's 
statesmen,  throogfa  indolence  or  cynidsm  or  jealousy,  were^ 
to  miss  this  opportunity  of  making  the  League  of  Nations, 
a  reality,  our  victory  wiU  have  r^ted  the.  worid  for  a 
generation  or  two,  but  it  will  not  have  made  it  permanently 
safe.    However  tired  we  may  be.  it  is  our  duty  from  now 
nntil  the  Congress  nevCT  for  one  momeit  to  forget  what 
this  war  has  been  and  what  the  next  war  will  be. 
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The  Stages  of  Victory :    By   Hilaire  Belloc 


WHAT  is  the  story  of  the  war .'  What  is  the 
picture  of  the  war  in  its  largest  oatlines  ? 
It  is  exceedingly  important  for  each  of  ns  to 
answer  that  question  to  himself  as  soon  as 
jxKsiWe  rightly  ;  for  upon  a  right  answer  to 
it  will  depend  our  whole  judgment 

of  the  innumerable  details  with      

which  the  picture  will  later  be 
filled  in  as  information  is  gradually 
released  and  co-ordinated. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  gif:  ' 
historical  event  cannot  be  tc-  - 
by  its  contemporaries.  If  this  is 
usually  true  if  we  speak  of  the 
spirit  and  even  of  the  causes  of 
that  event,  it  is  obviously  true 
if  we  6peak  of  its  consequences, 
for  only  the  future  can  develop 
consequence.  But  it  is  not  true 
of  mere  record.  Record  can  be 
established,  and  is  established  in 
all  civilised  times  by  contempor- 
aries for  posterity. 

Again  it  is  said  that  a  true 
historical  picture  of  anything, 
especially  of  a  great  thing,  cannot 
be  drawn  until  the  mass  of  detail 
which  necessarily  takes  a  Icr.i 
time  to  arrive,  is  availaWe.  Ttuii 
is  not  a  partially  true  judgment, 
but  a  completely  false  one.  It  i= 
just  the  other  way.  Unless  or. 
has  a  sound  general  outline  th 
detail  is  worthless.  The  o  :- 
rection  and  therefore  the  tru.:. 
of  one's  jMCture  entirely  depend  > 
up)on  a  just  estimate  of  values. 
Unless  we  have  things  in  their 
right  order,  first  the  largest  main 

divisions,  then  their  true  sub-di\'isions.  and  thai  these  sub- 
divided again  into  their  true  compartments,  we  can  never  see 
the  thing  as  a  whole  ;  and  it  is  not  any  new  details  which  will 
change  our  judgment  in  this  respect,  nor  any  massof  newdetails. 
We.  the  contemporaries,  are  then  in  a  positi<Hi — in  sjHte 
of  the  mass  of  material  still 
hidden  from  us,  to  smnmaiise 
the  great  war,  and  that  b  the 
task  which  I  jHopose  to  approach 
this  week  and  next ;  so  that,  to  the 
four  3'eaFS  and  more  of  analysis 
which  this  paper  has  presented  to 
its  readers,  there  may  be  added,  by 
way  of  conclusion  to  such  a  series 
a  catching-up  of  the  wiiole  st'  r: 
into  one  simple  frame. 

The  great  European  War  of 
1914-1S  lasted  for  four  years 
and  three  and  a  half  months,  if  w  - 
regard  the  armistice  as  its  cc: 
elusion.  The  first  srfemn  act  ol 
war  was  undertaken  in  the  last 
f?a\-5  of  July.  1914,  when  an 
Ui  lima  turn,  designed  for  rejec- 
tion, was  sent  by  the  German 
Govenunent  to  the  Government 
of  what  was  then  the  Russian 
Empire  and  what  is  still  the  French 
Republic.  The  first  shots  were 
fired  a  few  da\-s  later  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  territor\Jof  Belfort 
in  France,  where  the  first  man  in 
French  uniform  was  killed  by 
German  raiders  who  had  crossed 
the  frontier  upon  a  raid.  The 
last  shot  was  fired,  it  appears, 
by  an  African  soldier  in  the 
French  service  immediately  upon 

the  stroke  of  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  November  nth 
last. 

This  great  space  of  time,  covered  by  a  struggle  which  has 
destroyed  more  human  lives  and  more  accumulated  human 
wealth  than  any  conflict  of  similar  or  of  much  Ir/oger  duration 
in  the  past,  is  di^^dcd  into  three  dear  periods,  but  before 
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enomeratinf  these,  I  mnstjpostiilate  a  pnodple  in  military 

history  which  it  is  easy  to  forget  and  which  is  yet  vital  to 

its  apprehension. 
The  divisions  into  which   a  campaign  logically  falls,  the 

parte  which  make  up  the  whole,  do  not  vary  in  importajkce  at 

all  according  to  their  length  nor 
evok  acoHdiqg  to  the  severity  ci  . 
the  6^stiog  ondataken  diuing 
each,  nm^  according  to  the  losses 
each  invidves.  Whetho-  one  is 
writing  the  histoiy  of  a  sing^ 
action,  or  ctf  a  tdiole  campa^n. 
or  of  many  comlnned  campaigns, 
such  as  this  great  var  has  been. 
the  logical  divisioo.  the  coiy 
division  which  enahles  as  to 
understand  the  afibir.  is  one  vAiicii 
separates  each  snrrcssrwe  stage 
in  the  event.  This  is  partimhrly 
true  of  Siege  Warfare  m  which  the 
various  stages  nataraDy  jvesent 
an  exUktmdinaiy  contrast  m  their 
duration,  and  as  this  war  was 
essentially  a  &eat  Siege  we  shall 
discover  a  similar  contrast  in  the 
dmation  of  its  vaiioBs  stages. 

In  other  words,  one  cannot 
write  the  story  of  the  war  as  one 
writes  the  story  of  most  hnman 
events,  by  dividing  it  into  mote 
or  less  eqoal  or,  at  any  rate, 
comparable  units  of  time.  It  is 
not  the  first,  the  second,  or  the 
third  year,  or  a  month,  or  a  week, 
or  an  hour  of  military  operatimis 
which  forms  a  separate  chapter 
therein.  The  chattels  are  divided 
by  turning-points  in  the  nmimre 
of  He  stfujggit. 
I  have  said  that  thb  war  was  essentiany  a  Great  Siege. 

Now  the  steps  of  a  siege  are  these : — 
First,  there  is  the  operation  whereby  the  besieged  ioixx  is 

thrown  b\-  the  besiegers  behind  its  defences  and  cnnpdled  to 

sustain  the  conditions  of  a  siege.    This  ptefimmaiy  stage  is 

commonly  a  short  one  compared 
with  -mbaX  follows. 

The  second  phase  in  any  si^e. 
small  or  great,  is  the  coaunoidy 
protracted  {4iase  of  reducing  the 
entrenched  enemy.  Daring  this 
e£k>rt  infinite  variations  may  ap- 
pear, expanding  in  number  and 
complexity  with  the  size  of  the 
force  and  with  the  length  fA 
time  the  siege  may  last.  There 
aTe  defalcations,  desertions,  some- 
times from  within  the  besi^ed 
body.  New  allies  may  a|^iear 
upon  eitho'  side.  The  be^eged 
will  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  by 
great  sorties — that  is  po^hings 
outward  with  the  object  of  txeak- 
ing  the  siege  wall  aiHl  raising  the 
siege.  If  none  of  these  chances 
upon  either  side,  in  the  way  of 
new  allies  or  in  the  way  of  the 
bieakdown  of  original  sappoits. 
is  safiBdent  to  desboy  the  funda- 
mental character  of  siege  work, 
that  is  if  no  such  accident  b 
sufficient  to  raise  the  siege,  then 
there  will  come  at  last  a  tiiird 
phase,  which  b  oommonlv  rapid, 
almost  as  rapid  as  the  pre&nonaiy 
phase.  And  that  third  phase  b 
the  oollipse  of  the  besieged. 

I  think  it  b  true  to  say  that  6i 

all  the  great  sieges  in  hi^rr  thb 

Take  Metx,  for  example,  in  1S70. 

Army  going  forward  amfident  of 


triple  division  is  true. 
You   have   the    French 

victory.    It  b  thrown  back  through  no  matter  what  binndeis 
into  the  fortress  of  Metz.    Thoe  b  a  long  period  of  contain- 
ment.   There  b  the  sudden  conclusion  -^nd  capitulation. 
Take  Paris  in    the   saute   year.      There  b  tere  a  deariy 
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anticipated  enemy  advance  upon  the  city.  There  is  a  short 
preliminary.  The  second  phase  is  a  siege  of  many  weeks, 
during  which  the  main  operations  are,  especially  towards  its 
close,  vigorous  efforts  by  the  contained  garrison  to  break  the 
siege  ring,  and  vigorous  efforts  bj'  friendly  armies  from  within 
to  join  hands  with  these  sorties.  Then  at  the  end  one  last 
great  sortie  which  fails,  Buzenval,  and  then  collapse  and 
capitulation. 

The  tale  might  be  indefinitely 
extended.  Though  the  three 
periods  dififer  very  much  in  the 
various    cases,    the    preliminary 

phase    sometimes    lasting    for    a 

long  period,  and  the  siege  proper 

for   a    short    one.      Rarely,  but 

occasionally,       the        concluding 

period,   the    breakdown    of    the 

siege      is      not     an     immediate 

climax    but    a    prolonged  affair. 

But  as  a  rule  you   have  in  any 

great      siege      this      proportion 

between     the      three      divisions 

— the    first    one     comparatively 

short,     the     central     one     very 

long,   doubtful,    tedious   (usually 

provoking   in   the    camp    of    the 

ultimate     victors     recrimination 

and  spasmodic  weakness  of  will) 

the  final  one,  a  rapid  collapse. 

Now  in  the  great  war  just  con- 
cluded   those    three    phases    are 

clearly    marked    and    our    first 

business  is  to  set  their  boundaries 

as  clearly  as  may  be. 
The  three  main  chapters  of  the 

great  war  were  : — 

I.  The  driving  of  the  enemy 
to  earth  in  the  West.  That  was 
the  business  of  the  invasion 
of  France  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Mame.  It  lasted  about 
eleven   weeks  and  its   most  active  part  less  than  a   month. 

II.  In  which  we  have  the  most  varying  fortunes.  The  two 
attempts  to  break  out  on  the  West  which  fail,  the  effort 
of  the  besiegers  to  get  round  by  the  East  through  the  Darda- 
nelles which  fails  ;  the  great  sortie  on  the  East  which  almost 
succeeds  and  ultimately  politically  does  succeed  ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  advent  of  Italy  in  aid  of  the  Western  besiegers, 
the  abortive  effort  against  Egypt, 

the  failure  of  the  first  campaign  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  stopping  of  the 
Eastern  sortie  just  before  it 
reaches  the  ^Egean,  the  repeated 
efforts  to  achieve  a  breach  on  the 
West,  in  which  the  besiegers 
continually  failed,  the  great  sortie 
of  Verdun  which  in  its  turn  fails, 
and  so  forth. 

The  whole  of  this  complex 
story,  the  chaos  of  which  has 
prompted  so  many  false  judg- 
ments, is,  in  its  largest  aspect, 
no  more  than  the  ups  and  downs 
which  you  get  in  any  great  siege. 
But  there  comes  in  the  midst  of 
tfiis  section  a  political  event  of 
the  first  importance,  which  is  the 
elimination  of  one  half  of  the 
besieging  forces  and  the  raising 
of  the  siege  upon  the  East  by  the 
disappearance  of  what  was  once 
the  Russian  Empire.  When  this 
revolution  wascomplete  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  besieged  was  doubled 
or  trebled.  They  were  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  you 
have  their  last  great  series  of 
sorties  against  a  besieging  foe 
now  far  less  strong  in  proportion, 
for,  though  recently  joined  by  the 
United  States,  that  Power  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  develop  its 
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III.  The  last  phase  of  the  great  war  is  the  collapse  of  the 
besieged  Prussianised  Germanics  ;  the  head  of  the  great  Central 
Alliance  can  no  longer  support  her  dependents.  The  counter- 
attack, that  is  the  breaching  of  the  wall,  begins.  (.The  de- 
pendents of  Prussia  upon  the  East  fall  away,  first  Bulgaria, 
then  Turkey,  then  Austria-Hungary.  Blow  after  blow  upon 
the  main  Western  front  decides  the  issue  and  just  as  this  last 

standing  portion  of  the  wall  is 
about  to  collapse  an  armistice 
is  sought  by  the  vanquished, 
and  is  conceded  with  a  delay  of 
three  days,  extending  to  the 
morning  of  November  nth.  The 
besieged  accept  the  terms  of 
capitulation  upon  that  day  and 
hour,  II  a.m.  in  the  morning  of 
November  nth,  and  the  siege  is 
at  an  end. 

The  reader  will  see  that,  by 
this  logical  analysis  of  the  war 
into  three  true  phases,  we  have 
the  most  i^unequal  divisions  of 
time.  We  have  for  the  first 
phase  less  than  twelve  weeks  ;  for 
the  second  nearly  four  years  ;  for 
tlie  third  hardly  a  hundred  days. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  in  this  way  that 
we  must  look  at  the  campaign 
if  we  wish  to  understand  it. 
For  the  whole  war  consisted 
essentially  in  these  three  great 
operations : — 

1.  The  imposition  of  siege  con- 
ditions on  Prussia  and  her  allies. 

2.  The  maintenance- — under  the 
most  terrible  difficulties  (for  the 
besiegers  were  never  superior)  of 
the  conditions  of  a  siege  ;  and 

3.  The  final  collapse  which  is 
the  term  of  all  successful  sieges, 

and  which  Was  in  this  case,  as  it  is  in  nearly  all  siege  cases, 
rapid. 

I 

The  first  phase,  the  preliminary,  which  consisted  in  the 
throwing  back  of  the  enemy  behind  siege  lines  ran,  if  we  begin 
at  the  beginning  and  follow  the  war  from  its  very  inception, 

as  follows : — 

Three  years  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  the  Prussian  General 
Staff  had  determined  to  launch  it 
after  the  harvest  of  t  914. 

If  this  statement,  which  has 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again 
in  these  columns,  seems  too  bold, 
it  can  only  be  because  the  argu- 
ments supporting  it  have  been 
forgotten.  They  are  conclusive. 
EverjTthing  converges  upon  that 
da  e. 

(a)  The  Prussian  General  Staff 
began  in  1911  to  re-arm  all  their 
forces  with  that  heavy  artillery 
which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
campaign,:  it  took  three  years. 

(6)  Towards  that  same  date 
converges  the  widening  and  deep- 
ening of  the  Kiel  Canal. 

(c)  The  financial  operations  of 
the  principal  enemy  State  covered 
the  same  period,  notably  the  great 
levies  on  capital  towards  its 
close. 

(d)  The  great  and  unexpected 
increase  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Germany  covers  the  same 
period.  They  were  first  consti- 
tuted in  .  the  beginning  of  the 
period  and  came  to  maturity  in 
central  part  and  they  attained 
their  fruit  just   before  war  was 


military  effort.  The  central  part  of  the  story,  therefore,  the  declared.  When  we  remember  that  this  ^Tnt  of  departure  dso 
siege  proper,  concludes  wi  h  the  tremendous  sorties  coinmg  corresponds  with  the  critical  moment  of  Agadir  the  thine 
withm  an  ace  of  success  which  we  may  call  respectively  those     becomes  plain  enough.    Nothing  can  nn«ihU.''.vr.1.i.r:ii  "v."? 


of  Caporetto  and  Amiens,  including  the   sequels  of  Amiens, 
the  Lys,  the  Matz  and  Riieims. 

All  this  central  division  comes  to  an  end  upon  July  15th, 
1918,  when  the  main  blow  east  of  Rlieims  broke  down.  On 
Thursday,  July  i8th,  191 8,  the  third  and  last  phase  had  begun. 


f  „  ,  -.  J.  ,-  Nothing  can  possibly  explain  all  that 
followed  Agadir,  the  exact  period  of  time  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  vanous  preparations,  the  convergence  of  all 
these  upon  this  one  pomt  of  time-save  the  determination  to 
wage  an  aggressive  war  in  the  late  summer-that  is,  after  the 
harvest,   of   1914.     Whether   the   occasion   or   pretext-the 
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murder  of  the  Archduke— was  deliberate,  wilful  or  accidental, 
perhaps  a  remote  posterity  will  decide,  more  probably  evidence 
will  be  lacking.  At  any  rate  whether  the  coincidence  was  a 
piece  of  statecraft  or  not,  the  occasion  was  provided,  and  the 
Austrian  Government,  under  the  inspiration  of  Prussia,  pre- 
sented to  Serbia  an  Ultimatum  the  like  of  which  no  civilised 
nation  has  eyer  received.  At  was  equivalent  to  a  semi-annexa- 
tion if  it  had  been  accepted  with- 
out modification.  Every  effort 
was  made  on  the  part  of  Europe  as 
a  whole,  and  Serbia  in  particular, 
to  avoid  the  conflict  directly 
aimed  at  by  this  Ultimatum. 
Nearly  all  the  onerous  terms  of 
the  demand  were  accepted.  Arbi- 
tration for  the  rest  was  proposed 
— and  refused.  The  Piussian 
General  Staff  was  determined 
upon  its  war.  It  had  no  doubts 
of  an  immediate  success,  though 
the  determination  of  the  British 
Cabinet  after  a  delay  of  some  days 
to  support  France  and  Russia  was 
not  expected  by  the  enemy, 
nevertheless  the  brevity  and  sup- 
posed necessary  success  of  his 
attack  were  thought  by  him  to 
outweigh  the  obvious  advantage 
conveyed  to  his  enemies  by  the 
support  of  British  supremacy  at 
sea. 

The  enemy's  situation  was  as 
follows:  He  commanded  by  far 
the  largest  of  fully  organised, 
fully  equipped  military  strength 
in  the  world.  He  had  a  com- 
pletely conscripted  and  mobilis- 
able  population  of  121  million 
souls,  capable  of  mobilising,  within 
the  first  few  months  of  the  con- 
flict some  12  millions  of  men,  or  if 
these  were  not  immediately  used,  of  creating  a  correspond- 
ingly increased  reserve.  The  two  central  Empires  governed 
by  the  Hohenzollems  and  the  house  of  Habsburg-Lorrqine, 
disposed  of  all  these  gigantic  forces.  Politically  they 
were  united,  though  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  some 
independence  of  command  was  left  to  the  Austrian  half 
of  the  partnership.  This  most  formidable  military  instrument 
had  opposed  to  it  upon  the  East 
the  numerous  but  veryill-equipped 
Power  of  Russia.  This  Power, 
while  it  boasted  numbers  could 
not  control  a  sufficient  equipment. 
It  was  not  industrialised  and, 
when  the  war  became  a  very  long 
struggle  dependent  upon  a  highly 
industrialised  effort,  nothing  but 
a  vague  and  rather  ill-calculated 
idea  of  a  sort  of  swamping  of  ill- 
armed  and  ill-instructed  forces 
could  have  made  men  exaggerate 
its  force.  There  was  indeed  in  the 
Central  Empires  a  certain  dread 
of  such  forces,  rather  sentimental 
than  military,  but  at  any  rate 
such  as  it  was  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  gather  and  to  strike 
its  blow  through  territory  where 
even  roads  were  rare  and  rail- 
roads had  perhaps  a  tenth  of 
the  efficiency  and  less  than  a 
tenth  of  numerical  value  com- 
pared with  those  of  Central 
Europe. 

The  obvious  plan  of  campaign 
had  been  to  move  against  the 
French  Republic  which,  though 
fully  conscript  and  rapidly  mobi- 
lisable,  counted  but  a  third  of  the 
power  of  the  Central  Empires  in 
the  strength  immediately  avail- 
able ;    to  destroy  the  armies  of 

that  Power  ;  then  to  stem,  as  it  easily  could,  meet,  and  throw 
back  the  mere  numerical  tide  of  an  ill-equipped  and  slowly 
moving  Russian  foe,  and  then  to  complete  the  campaign  in 
the  brief  delay  of  perhaps  a  few  weeks  or,  at  the  most,  months. 

In  this  calculation  the  enemy  had  three  assets.  The  first 
moral,  the  next  two  material,  which  were  of  great  value  to 
him.  The  moral  asset^was  a  tradition  of  unbroken  victory 
extending  beyond  the  military  knowledge  of  all  men  living, 
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and  inspiring  every  action  6f  the  Prussian  General  Staff.  The 
wars  which  it  had  fought  had  been  brief  and  overwhelmingly 
successful.  Upon  their  success  had  been  based  a  rapid  and 
astonishing  expansion  of  wealth  and  material  power,  as  well  as 
of  prestige.  Meanwhile  they  had,  if  not  upon  principle  aban- 
doned, a  declining  sense  of  the  great  defeat  of  a  generation 
before.      They  were  in  the  mood  for   victory.     The   French 

though  determined  to  resist  were 
uncertain  of  the  future. 

The  two  material  factors  which 
a  wise  man  would  rather  con- 
sider, apart  from  their  over- 
whelming superiority  in  numbers, 
were  first  a  provision  of  heavy 
artillery  for  the  field  far  superior 
to  that  of  the  French,  and  second- 
ly, the  theory  or  discovery — at  any 
rate  the  just  judgment — that  the 
ring  fortresses  upon  which  the 
French  depended  for  their  defence 
would  not  hold  against  a  modem 
siege  train,  informed  and  corrected 
in  its  fire  hy  aircraft. 

This  last  advantage  was  the 
critical  point  of  superiority  in  the 
enemy's  scheme.  The  enemy  was 
perfectly  right,  and  the  French 
school  in  their  reliance  upon  the 
ring  fortress  wrong.  The  change 
had  come  with  such  suddenness 
that  it  had  not  been  appreciated 
save  at  Berlin.  But  come  it  had, 
and  the  ring  fortress  which  in 
former  years  would  have  held  out 
for  months  could  now  hold  out 
for  not  more  than  a  few  days.  ; 

We  know  what  followed.  The 
enemy,  in  sweeping  through  the 
Belgian  plain  was  held  but  ^or 
a  few  days  at  Li6ge,  for  but  a  few 
hours  at  Namur.  On  August  21st 
the  Germans  along  the  line  of  the  Sambre  overwhelmec};  the 
advanced  forces  of  the  French,  with  the  British  contingent 
which  formed  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Allies  upon  tljat 
line.  ' 

The  JBritish  Expeditionary  Force,  though  but  five  per  cent, 
of  the  total  Allied  force  upon  the  West  at  this  moment,  had 
certain  characters  which  gave  it  a  peculiar  value.    The  chief  of 

these  was  that  it  was  composed  of 
regular  professional  forces  and  pos- 
sessed a  fire-power  and  discijuine 
superior  to  that  of  the  conscript 
armies  with  which  they  worked. 
The  second  was  that,  professional 
as  it  was,  there  fell  to  it  the  task 
of  covering  the  extreme  marching 
wing  of  the  retreat.  It  had  a 
far  heavier  task  imposed  upon  it 
than  was  imposed  upon  any  other 
part  of  the  Allied  line  swinging 
back,  pivoting  upon  Verdun. 
The  strain  upon  it  was  corre- 
spondingly severe,  but  it  main- 
tained its  organisation  and  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  at 
the  end  of  ten  days'  retirement 
unbroken.  Upon  the  2nd  and 
3rd  September,  1 914,  ten  days,  as 
i  have  said,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Allies  upon  the  Sambre  (to 
which  the  British  gave  the  title 
of  Mons  and  the  French  of 
Charleroi),  there  opened  that 
great  action  which  determined  the 
form  of  the  war  (that  is,  which 
made  it  a  siege  war),  and  which 
will  be  known  to  history  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Mame. 

This  battle  was  the  first  ex- 
ample (many  were  to  follow)  of 
the  error  which  ultimately  ruined 
Prussia  in  the  field  :  our  superior 
upon  the  •  whole  in  tactics,  and  especially  in  tactical 
instruments  (until  the  advent  of  the  tanks)  ;  far  our  superior 
in  preparation — for  she  had  desired,  planned,  and  for  a 
generation  envisaged  such  a  war,  whereas  the  Allies  had  less 
and  less  considered  that  tragedy  possible — she  was  happily 
the  inferior  of  older  and  better  civilisations  in  that  supreme 
test  of  intelligence  and  culture — strategy.  The  strategy  of 
the  enemy,  in  its  largest  aspect,  was  inferior.    What  happened 
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at  the  Mame  was  this.    A  great  swing  down  through  Belgium 

and  Northern  France,  pivoting   upon  the  region  of  Verdun 

presented,  of  course,  an  open  flank  at  its  extremity.     This 

open  flank — the  right  flank  of  the  German  First  Army  under 

Kluck — was  not  properly  scouted — there  was  no  provision 

for  a  sufficient  flank  guard  with  all  its  functions.    A  mixture  of 

over-confidence  and  of   unintelligence  was  the  cause  of  such 

an  error,  and  of  that  error  the 

French    Higher    Command    took 

immediate  advantage.    This  open 

flank,  protected  by  no  more  than 

two    divisions,    and    these    two 

divisions  far  too  dose  to  the  main 

army,  were   struck   at    noon    on 

September    5th     by     the     Sixth 

French  Army,    the  initiative   of 

this  particular  stroke  being  that 

of     Gallieni,     the    Governor    of 

Paris. 

With  extreme  rapidity,  another 
example  of  tactical  excellence, 
Kluck  brought  back  his  divisions 
from  beyond  the  Mame  and 
successfully  met  and  resisted  the 
attack  upon  the  flank  which  he 
had  so  foolishly  neglected,  but 
though  he  was  able  to  re-establish 
local  equilibrium  the  main  battle 
was  lost,  for  the  whole  line  was 
strained.  Fifty  miles  away  in  the 
centre  upon  the  fifth  day  of  the 
battle  there  arose  an  opportunity 
for  a  counter-stroke,  and  Foch, 
there  commanding,  struck  with 
the  42nd  French  Division  right 
into  the  exposed  side  of  the 
Prussian  Gu:ird,  overthrew  that 
body  of  men,  and  thereby  decided 
the  Battle  of  the  Mame ;  the  line 
was  pierced  and  an  immediate 
retreat    was   imposed    upon    the 

Germans.    That  retreat  reached  prepared  positions  upon  the 
line  of  the  Aisne,  consisting  of  hilly  country  north  of  Soissons. 

These   positions   were  carried  across    the    plain    of   Cham-         The  essential  of  a  siege  is  the  confinement  of  a  force    to 
pagne,  unhappily  within  dose  range  of  Rheims.    They  utilised      manoeuvre  within  containing  lines  imposed  upon  it  by  an 
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complete  and  unexpected  a  change  in  the  situation,  while  it 
was  grouping  its  men  together  round  the  north  to  use  the 
open  gate,  that  gate  was  closed  by  the  Allies.  With  astonishing 
speed,  by  a  piece  of  railway  work  far  superior  to  any  which 
the  enemy  himself  could  show  even  in  the  latter  phases  of  the 
campaign,  the  British  force  was  transferred  bodily  from  the 
front  of  the  Aisne  to  that  of  Ypres,  and  the  French  armies 

ran  up,  one  superimposed  upon 
the  other  in  a  ladder,  dosing  all 
the  country  in  between  from  the 
junction  of  the  Aisne  and  the 
Oise  to  the  right  flank  of  the  new 
British  positions.  The  Belgians 
and  certain  French  forces  mixed 
with  them,  notably  the  famous 
Marine  Brigade,  closed  the  last  few 
miles  of  the  front  of  the  Lower  Yser 
and  reached  the  sea  at  Nieuport. 
With  this  operation  complete 
round  about  October  20th-22nd, 
the  preliminaries  of  the  great  siege 
war  ended,  and  the  investment 
or  containment  had  begun.  We 
have  next  to  follow  the  far  longer 
story  of  the  siege  itself,  with  its 
great  sorties;  the  failure  over  and 
over  again  of  the  besiegers  to 
effect  a  breach ;  the  triumphant 
success  of  the  besieged  in  eliminat- 
ing one  whole  sector  of  the  siege 
ring — Russia  ;  the  use  they  made 
of  this  relief  for  the  production  of 
a  new  tactical  instrument ;  their 
employment  of  that  instrument 
in  the  last  great  efforts  in  the 
West  to  break  out — Caporetto  and 
Amiens  ;  the  final  breakdown  of 
those  efforts  upon  July  15th  of 
this  year.  This  central,  second, 
phase  covers  nearly  four  years. 


II 


the  forest  of  the  Argonne.     They  were  occupied  by  forces 
still  far  superior  numerically  to  those  which  had  defeated  them 
in  the  great  battle.    Those  positions  held  against  continued 
Allied  assaults,  which  were  soon 
found  vain  and  abandoned. 

But  the  preliminaries,  the 
throwing  of  the  enemy  into  his 
fortress,  were  not  yet  accom- 
plished. There  still  lay  after  that 
September  2nd-3rd,  when  the 
pursuit  to  the  Aisne  was  checked, 
a  great  open  space  between  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  German  line  which 
had  haJted,  and  the  sea.  Drawing 
the  line  roughly,  it  reached  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Soissons  to 
the  southern  Bilgian  coist.  There 
was  here  a  great  open  gate  of 
which  surely  the  high  numerical 
superiority  of  the  enemy  could 
have  taken  advantage.  Here 
might  he  have  redressed  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Mame  by  coming 
round  upon  his  right  and  restoring 
a  war  of  movement.  He  failed  to 
do  so.  Once  again  his  strategy 
was  at  fault. 

The  Prussian  school  of  strategy, 
copied  from  the  examples  given 
by  Napoleon,  could  imitate  the 
pattern  but  could  not  for*  a 
moment  discover  the  soul  of  that 
commander.  Its  plans  developed 
extraordinary  detail,  and  super- 
ficially they  seemed  to  comprise 
the  supreme,  the  absolute,  military 
virtue    of    rapidity.      But    only 
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opponent.     This  does  not  mean  that  these  lines  are  neces-. 

sarily  stable.    They  may  fluctuate.    But  so  long  as  they  are 

intact,  and  so  long  as  the  besieged  are  enclosed  within  them, 

siege  conditions  remain.  The 
advantage  of  the  position  of  the 
besieged  are  these :  he  moves 
upon  what  are  called  "  interior 
lines  "—that  is  he  can  transfer 
a  force  from  one  part  to  another 
of  the  boundaries  containing  him 
more  quickly  than  the  besiegers 
can  similarly  transfer  a  force. 
For  they  are  working  on  the 
outside  of  a  circle  and  he  from  the 
inside.  Therefore,  the  besieged 
ought  to  be  able  to  deal  as  an 
equal  with  bodies  larger  than  its 
own.  Finally,  if  there  is  the  hope 
of  ultimate  relief  from  without, 
the  besieged  force  may  play  a 
very  useful  role  in  occupying  the 
energies  of  the  besiegers  and 
eliminating  them  from  action 
elsewhere  while  relief  comes  up. 

The  advantage  to  the  besiegers 
is  that  they  have  their  enemy 
under  known  conditions.  A  siege 
is  the  most  calculable  of  all  forms 
of  warfare  and,  roughly  speaking, 
the  history  of  all  great  sieges  is 
the  defeat  of  the  besieged  save 
from  two  modifying  accidents : 
I.  The  arrival  of  a  large  relief 
force.  2.  Lack  of  tenacity  on  the 
part  of  the  besiegers  or  quarrels 
among  them.    Short  of  these  two 


of  the  besieged. 

To  this  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  besieger  in  a  siege  war 
must  be  added  the  auxiliary  condition  of  blockade  (the  term 


mounted  Pmssian  strategy  possesses,  or  rather  possessed  (for 
It  is  now  dead),  but  rapidity  of  change  it  never  possessed— thtit 
is  the  supreme  quality  of  the  French.  Elastidty  of  mind, 
the  power  to  grasp  a  new  situation  and  to  act  in  a  novel  way 
in  conformity  to  it,  that  no  German  of  to-day  seems  to  possess 
whether  in  the  military  or  in  any  other  field.     While  th 


blockade   is  strictly  used   in   the   language   of  international 
law  for  a  particular  marine  operation.     The  French  word 


Prussian  General  c;tcff"'w.c  ^\C;"-L  "i "*"'      "/'T   "'"     ^^"'^"^  ^'"^  ,'"°'"*^   commonly  used    in    international  docu- 

frussian  General  Staff  was  making  its  arrangements  for  so     ments  for  a  blockade  by  land  :    but  I  know  of  no  English 
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■word  to  express  the  idsa  save  the  general  term  blockade). 
As  the  besieged  are  contained  within  the  lines,  while  the 
besiegers  have  all  the  outer  space  at  their  disposal  the 
besiegers  should  be  able  to  receive  supply  up  to  the  limits  of 
the  capacity  of  their  demand.  While  they  should  equally  be 
abla  to  prevent  tha  basiegsd  from  receiving  supply,  save 
such  supply  as  can  be  produced  from  within  the  besieged  area. 

Now  in  the  light  of  these  clear 
and  simple  principles,  let  us 
examine  the  conditions  of  that 
great  siege  into  which  the 
•war  was  transformed  from  the 
middle  of  October,  1914,  to  the 
collapse  which  began  in  July, 
1918. 

We  note  in  the" first  place  that 
the  besieged  area  is  so  great  that 
the  problem  differs  in  scale  from 
any  other  or  similar  problem  in 
the  past.  Not  only  is  the  area  vast, 
but  it  can  produce  a  great  mass  of 
supply.  It  had  more  than  half  the 
coal  of  Western  Europe  and  some- 
thing like  half  the  iron,  all  the 
petroleum  with  the  exception  of 
the  Caucasus  supply  which  could 
not  be  got  through  the  Darda- 
nelles where  Turkey 'had  joined 
the  enemy,  and  it  had — supposing 
a  sufficient  labour  supply — enough 
cultivated  soil  to  feed  its  popu- 
lation. That  is  the  first  point 
in  which  this  siege  differed  from 
nearly  every  other  siege  in  history. 

Secondly,  you  had  the  para- 
doxical state  of  affairs  that  during 
all  the  first  year  of  the  siege  and 
during  the  last  year  as  well,  the 
besieged  were  actually  more 
numerous  than  the  besiegers. 
They    had    been    contained    by 

superior  military  skill  not  by  superior  numbers  ;  and  that  is 
an  exceedingly  rare  condition  in  the  history  of  siege  warfare. 
It  obviously  gave  the  besieged  a  special  advantage. 

The  weapon  of  the  blockade,  which  is  the  great  auxiliary 
of  the  besieger,  could  not — supposing  a  sufficient  labour  supply, 
sufficient  political  discipline — actually  starve  out  the  besieged, 
nor  could  it  seriously  interfere  with  military  supply  (especially 
with  the  vital  and  fundamental 
production  of  steel)  save  in  the 
matter  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
products  of  which  the  two  most 
important  are  india-rubber  and 
cotton,  the  latter  being  the  essen- 
tial, or  nearly  the  essential,  for 
the  making  of  propellent  explo- 
sives. Imperfect,  therefore,  as  the 
blockade  was  in  this  case  (in  most 
historical  sieges  it  has  been  the 
chief  weapon  of  the  besieger)  it 
■was  rendered  still  weaker  by 
the  curious  position  in  which  the 
Allies  found 'themselves  relative 
to  supply.  The  war  was  on  such  a 
large  scale  that  the  resources  of 
the  whole  world  had  to  be  put 
under  contribution,  and  the  largest 
field  of  supply,  the  one  containing 
all  forms  of  supplv  and  by  far  the 
greatest  mechanical  power  for 
producing  it,  happened  to  be 
neutral.  It  was  the  United  States. 
Lest  the  opportunity  of  supply 
from  this  source  should  fail  it 
•was  necessary  to  accede  in  part 
to  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
that  neutrals  had  the  right  to 
trade  with  either  belligerent  un- 
hampered so  long  as  the  goods  they 
delivered  were  not  contraband 
of  war  :  e.g.,  the  right  to  trade 
in     foodstuffs     for    the    civilian 

population,  clothing  stuffs  for  them  (in  which  cotton  might 
be  included)  and  so  forth.  Until  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  the  blockade  was  necessarily  imperfect. 

Lastly,  we  must  remember  in  connection  with  all  siege  war- 
fare the  following  principle.  It  is  the  business  of  the  besiegers 
not  only  to  contain  the  besieged  but,  especially  when  there 
is  no  chance  of  starving  them  out,  to  effect  a  breach,  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  lines  behind  which  the  besieged  are  defending 
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themselves.  Once  such  a  breach  is  effected  the  defensive  line 
ceases  to  exist  as  a  whole,  it  is  rolled  up  and  the  army  de- 
fending it  is  defeated  and  the  siege  ends  in  a  welter  of  dis- 
solution within  the  besieged  garrison.  Unless  such  a  breach 
is  effected  the  siege,  when  the  besieged  have  ample  supply, 
might  be  so  long  as  to  exhaust  the  besiegers. 
Conversely  it  is  the  business  of  the  besieged  to  try  to  break 

out.  If  they  can  break  out  suc- 
cessfully they  in  their  turn  destroy 
the  opposing  line  :  roU  it  up.  Not 
only  is  the  siege  raised,  but  the 
besieged  achieve  ■victory  and 
destroy  the  army  which  had  been 
besieging  them,  and  these  efforts 
of  the  contained  garrison  to  break 
the  line  containing  them  are  tech- 
nically known  as  sorties,  a  French 
word  which,  like  most  French 
terms  adopted  into  technical 
military  language,  is  of  a  simple 
conversational  sort  and  merely 
means  "  a  going  out."  A 
we  shall  see  in  a  moment  this 
great  war  was  one  long  series  of 
such  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
effect  a  breach  on  the  one  side, 
to  break  out  on  the  other,  until 
the  long  process  of  exhaustion 
told  at  lastjmore  against  the  be- 
sieged than  against  the  besiegers 
and  the  collapse  of  the  former 
eijsued. 

Bearing  these  general  principles 
of  siege  warfare  in  mind  and 
noting  the  particular  conditions 
attaching  to  this  individual  great 
siege,  we  can  proceed  to  enumer- 
ate its  various  phases. 

(a)  The  first  phase  was  a  vigorous 
attempt  of  the  enemy  to  break  out 
through  the  Western  line. 
The  sector  chosen  was  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the 
line  against  the  North  Sea,  the  sector  defended  by  the  British 
in  front  of  Ypres  and  by  the  French  and  Belgians  along  the 
Lower  Yser  inside  Nieuport.  This  attempt  will  be  known  in 
the  history  of  the  war  to  the  British  as  the  first  Battle  of 
Ypres,  to  the  French  and  Belgians  as  the  Battle  of  the  Yser. 
The  latter  term  is  perhaps  the  more  accurate,  because  the 

whole  effort  was  made  uppn  the 
line  of  the  Yser  from  south  of 
Ypres  northwards.  The  sector 
was  ill-chosen.  It  is  true  that 
even  if  a  breach  were  not  effected 
here  and  the  line  merely  pushed 
back,  that  operation,  a  failure 
though  it  would-be  in  the  largest 
strategical  sense,  would  yet  give 
the  Germans  command  of  the 
Channel  ports  and  thereby  heavily 
impede  the  communications  of  the 
Western  allies.  It  is  further  true 
that  the  sector  chosen  had  the 
best  communications  behind  it 
and  could  be  more  rapidly  sup- 
plied with  men  and  munitions 
by  the  great  railway  system  which 
covers  the  Belgian  plain  and  leads 
directly  to  the  principal  source  of 
enemy  supply,  the  Westphalian 
coal  field.  Nevertheless,  strateg- 
ically the  sector  was,  as  I  say,  ill- 
chosen,  because  in  breaking  a  line 
you  have  more  effect  in  proportion 
as  you  are  nearer  the  centre  of 
that  line.  When  you  merely 
turn  a  line  from  its  extremity  your 
enemy  has  a  much  better  chance 
of  falling  back  before  you  intact. 
At  any  rate  the  sector  was  so 
chosen,  and  the  enemy  had  the 
great  advantage  of  heavy  supe- 
rior numbers  and  a  far  greater 
superiority  in  equipment,  especially  in  his  supply  of  shell. 

The  shock  was  delivered  but  did  not  succeed.  The  critical 
day  was  October  31st,  1914,  the  last  day  of  very  hea^vy 
fighting  was  November  nth.  After  less  than  a  fortnight  it 
■was  clear  that  the  effort  had  failed. 

(b)  The  first  counter  attempt  to  effect  a  breach. 
This  first  round,  as  it  were,  in  the  siege  was  succeeded  by  a 
cdunter-effort  delivered    by  the  French  and  occupjdng  the 
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first  weeks  of  the  New  Year,  particularly  strong  in  the  month 

of  February,  and  continued  on  through  the  spring.     Its  field 

was  the  Artois,   that  is  the  province  of  which  Arras  is  the 

capital,  and  its  object  was  to  pierce  the  German  defensive 

system  in  this  region.    It  failed.    And  during  its  failure  were 

discovered  both  by  the  enemy  sind  by  the  Allies  two  principles 

of  the  highest  moment  to  the  future  of  the  war.     The  first 

was  the  unexpected  strength  of 

the  modem  defensive.  The  second 

was   the   still    more   unexpected 

scale  upon  which  munitionment 

would  be  required.     Both  these 

new     factors    were    heavily     in 

favour  of  the  besieged.    He  had  a 

far  greater  immediate  supply  of 

equipment     and     munitionment, 

and,     the      besieged     essentially 

relying   upon   the   defensive,  the 

strength  of  the  defensive  was  in 

his  favour.  The  theory  almost 
universally  accepted  up  to  this 

moment  that  a'^defensive  line 
would  yieldfwithin  a  calculable 
time  to  a  modern  offensive  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  lengthy  war  appeared. 

_  Meanwhile  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  siege  ring,  where  Tur- 
key had  joined  our  enemies  and  so 
closed  the  Dardanelles,  the  forces 
of  the  Russian'' Empire,  occupied 
in  their  turn  with  the  attempt  to 
effect  a  breach,  were  clearly 
inadequate  to  that  task.  They 
went  slowly  forward  indeed,  oc- 
cupying Galicia,  but  the  line  of 
the  Carpathians  held  them,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  crack  in  the 
defensive  lines,  which'gradually 
retired  before  them  tojthe  north 
of  those  mountains  until  by  the 
end  of  the  spring  the  offensive^here  was  halted  without 
strategical  result.  The  occupation  of  Lemberg  and  the 
capitulation  of  the  fortress  of  Przysml  were  successes  which 
attracted  the  public  eye,  but  they  were  not  true  strategical 
results,  for  the  siege  line  remained  intact  on  the  defensive 
side. 

(c)  The  attempted  breach  of  the  DatJanelles. 
During  this  same  period  an 
isolated  effort,  due  to  the  initia- 
tive of  the  British  Government 
acting  independently  of  its  Allies, 
was  begun.  This  was  the  attempt 
to  effect  a  breach  upon  that 
sector  of  the  great  siege  ring 
which  commanded  the  entry  to 
the  Black  Sea,  that  is,  the  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  clear 
upon  the  map  that  a  successful 
breach  effected  at  this  point 
would  have  had  immediate  strate- 
gic consequences  of  the  highest 
value.  It  would  not,  indeed,  have 
broken  into  the  besieged  area, 
for  the  Turkish  ally  of  the  Central 
Empires  might  rather  be  regarded 
as  an  outwork  to  the  general  siege 
ring,  the  capture  of  which  would 
not  effect  a  breach  in  that  ring. 
Even  if  all  Turkey  in  Europe  had 
been  held  the  siege  lines  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Roumanian  border 
and  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  the 
Adriatic  would  have  remained 
intact.  But  the  forcing  of  the 
Dardanelles  would  have  given 
immediate  access  to  Rusiia.  It 
would  have  released  for  the  West 
stores  of  food  and  of  oil  and, 
much  more  important,  it  would 
have  permitted  western  industry 
to  supply  the  Russian  forces. 

Now  as  the  ultimate  collapse  of  Russia  was  entirely  due  to 
lack  of  equipment— to  the  fact  that  Russia  was  not  a  highly 
industrialised  country,  while  the  war  was  turning  out  to  be 
essentially  an  industrial  war— there  was  need  for  equipment 
on  an  immensely  larger  scale  than  anyone  had  hitherto 
dreamed  of.  The  power  to  furnish  Russia  from  the  West 
rapidly  and  continuously  was  essential  to  the  full  continuation 
of  the  siege.    The  effort  to  force  the  Dardanelles  failed  ;  prob- 
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ably  because  it  was  not  munitioned  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  shell.  The  fire  power  at  its  disposal  was  inadequate  to  the 
protection  of  the  four  miles  of  trenches  which  covered  the 
peninsula.  Had  there  been  present  in  face  of  those  trenches 
heavy  artillery  and  its  shell  up  to  the  scale  of  the  contemporary- 
artillery  work  in  the  Artois,  the  expedition  would  probably 
have  succeeded.     There  were,  of  course,  many  other  causes 

which  contributed  to  the  failure. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal one.  It  is,  however,  true, 
that  if  the  attempt  to  force  the 
Dardanelles  had  been  made  at 
once  in  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  war,  still  more  if  the  Allies 
had  seized  Constantinople  before 
Turkey  had  joined  the  Central 
Empires,  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition would  have  been  achieved. 
It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  where 
and  how  the  failure  of  supply 
came  in,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
the  original  idea  that  the  thing 
could  be  done  by  naval  forces, 
alone  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  delay.  And  there  are  some 
who  maintain  (a  matter  which 
only  future  evidence  can  clear 
up)  that  naval  power  would  have 
been  able  alone  to  force  the  pas- 
sage had  the  effort  been  main- 
tained for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time ;  but  upwn  this  I  am  in- 
competent to  write. 

(d)  The  fourth  and  last  of  the 
early  efforts  consisted  of  one  more 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  besieged' 
to  break  out  in  the  West. 

Once  again  the  field  chosen 
was  the  field  of  the  Yser,  the- 
scene  of  their  former  defeat.  This 
attack,  which  took  place  in  the- 
month  of  April.  1915,  bears  the  name  in  the  British  Seivice 
of  the  Second  Battle  of  Ypres.  It  will  ever  be  memo  able  as 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  poison  was  used  in  war- — an 
innovation  due  to  the  Prussian  General  Staff,  ard  taking  the- 
foim  of  poisoned  gases  which  destroyed  men  with  the  utircst 
torment,  and  at  the  moment  piofcundly  rffected  tl  e  con- 
science of  Europe,  which  has  since  that  date  become  accustomed 

to    almost    every    perversion    of 
warfare    native    to    the    German 
mind.    It  is  remarkable  that  upon 
this  occasion  a  rupture  was  actu- 
ally effected.  When  poison  gas  was 
first  used  the  point  chosen  was  the 
point    of    junction    between    the 
British   and   their    French   allies 
north-east  of  the  town  of  Ypres. 
The  extreme  French  right,  here- 
composed  offcolonial  troops,  gave 
way  altogether,  and  the  extreme 
British  left,  composed  of  Canadian 
troops,  was  therefore  left  "  in  the 
air."       This     latter    force     was 
handled    with    remarkable    skill, 
and  it  displayed  a  discipline  and 
energy  which  helped  to  save  the 
situation.    But  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  through  the  retirement 
of  the  French  right,  or  rather  its 
complete   breakdown,    there   was 
for  some  hours  on  that  day  an 
open    gap   of   which    the   enemy 
might  have  taken  immediate  ad- 
vantage.     The    reasons    he    did 
not   seize  it   have  not  yet  been 
made  clear.   At  any  rate  he  missed 
his  opportunity,  and  the  Second 
Battle  of   Ypres  ended   ':I:e   the- 
first  in  the  failure  of  the  besieged 
to  break  throu 

With  these  four  efforts  what 
may  be  called  the  initial  stages  of 
the  great  siege  come  to  an  end,  and  we  approach  operations 
of  a  larger  type  ;  for  just  when  the  power  of  the  defensive 
had  seemed' to  prove,  in,  every  sector  where  it  had  hitherto 
been  tried,  invuhierable,  the  enemy,  calculating  on  the  lack 
of  equipment  and  munitionment  of  his  opponents  upon  the 
eastern  side  determined  upon  a  great  sortie  over  that  eastern- 
side,  and  the  breaking  through  of  the  Russian  lin  opposed  tO' 
him. 
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(e)  The  over-running  of  Poland  and  Serbia. 

The  preparation  for  this  great  effort  had  occupied  all  the 

later  winter  ci  1 914-15,  and  by  the  end  of  April  everything 

was  ready  for  its  inception. 
The  principle  upoff  which  the  attack  was  based  was  the 

concentration  of  an  hitherto   unknown  mass  of  artillery,  to 

"  blast  through  "  the  siege  lines   by  such  an  overwhelming 

weight  of  fire  as  warfare  had  never 

seen — something    a    hundredfold 

greater  than  other  bombardments. 

This  conception  was  furthered  by 

the  corresponding^weakness  of  the 

defensive  to  which  it  was  opposed. 

Under  the  unexampled   concen- 
tration   of    artillery    drawn    up 

between  the  Carpathitms  and  the 

Upper  Vistula  in  front  oftCracow 

(the  sector  which  had  been  chosen 

for  the  effort)  the  Russians  had 

but  a  few  heavy  guns  and  were 

provided  with  a  stock  of  ammuni- 
tion   wholly    inadequate    to    the 

task  of  defence.    As  the  campaign 

proceeded    this    handicap    grew 

more  and  more  severe,  until  by 

the  end  of  the  summer  many  of 

the    Russian    units   lacked    even 

rifles  and  were  captured  armed 

with  clubs  alone,'' while  for  many 

batteries  shell  failed  altogether. 

Behind   this   immense   concen- 
tration of  artillery  the  Germans 

and  Austrians  had  created  under 

the  command  of  Mackensen  what 

they  called  a  "phalanx " — that  is 

a  very  dense  body  of  men  capable 

of  supply  only  by  a  main  railway 

(along  which  they  marched),  and 

destined    to    utilise    the    breach 

which  artillery  would  effect.     It 

was  upon  the  last  day  of  April, 

1 915,  that  this  formidable  new  instrument  of  warfare  struck 

its    blow,     and    upon    May    ist    its    success    was    complete. 

The  lines  between  the  Upper  Vistula  and  the  Carpathians, 

which  are  known  as  the  Lines  of  Gorlice,  were  completely 

breached,  fnd  an  extrem  ly  rapid  advance  of  the  phalanx 

followed.    The  Russians  fell  back  with  very  heavy  loss  of  men 

and  guns,  first  to  the  line  of  the  San,  then  further  eastward  to- 
wards Lemberg.Jand  to  the  south 
towards  their  own  frontier,  while 
in  the  north  a  corresponding 
movement  to  keep  the  line,  neces- 
sitated the  retirement  ever  where 
upon  the  Vistula 

It  was  the  singular  feature  of 
this  continuous  Austro-German 
advance  which,  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1 915,  completely  over-ran 
Poland,  that  in  spite  of  Russia's 
growing^weakness  and  the  des- 
perate lack  of  weapons,  the  siege 
was  not,  in  the  full  strategical 
sense  of  the  term,  raised.  In 
other  words,  though  the  Russian 
Army  fell  back  two  hundred  miles 
and  though,  when,  in  the  accurate 
words  of  Lord  Kitchener,  the 
enemy  had  "  shot  his  bolt,"  by  the 
end  of  the  summer  he  held  a  line 
stretching  from  near  Riga  right 
away  to  the  Roumanian  frontier 
and  even  occupied  posts  through 
the  Pripet  marshes  covering  Brest, 
yet  he  still  had  in  front  of  him 
intact,  though  deplorably  weak- 
ened, a  siege  line. 

As  it  later  turned  out,  the  effect 
of  the  great  German  and  Austrian 
advance  over  Poland  was  political. 
Meanwhile  in  the  September  of 
that  year,  while  the  last  successes 
of    Germany   and   Austria   were 

b  ing  won  upon  the  Polish  field, England  and  France  attempted, 
by  two  converging  attacks,  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  Western 
line.  They  had  studied  the  lessons  of  the  enemy  successes 
in  front  ofiCracow.  They  in  turn  massed  artillery  upon  a 
scale  hit'  erto  undreamed  of  by  them,  and  upon  September 
25th,  1915,  the  French  upon  one  side  of  the  great  German 
salient  in  Northern  France,  in  Chamjjagne,  the  British 
upon  the  other  side  above  La  Bassee  delivered  the  heaviest 
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blow  of  which  they  were  then  capable.  Neither  succeeded.  The 
French  double  effort,  though  costing  the  enemy  a  heavy  loss 
in  prisoners  and  guns,  though  shaking  him  for  the  moment,  and 
until  it  was  better  studied  and  understood,  promising  further 
development,  actually  failed.  ^No  breach  was  effected  and  the 
incident  in  the  long  run  increased  the  prestige  of  the  modern 
defensive  in  general,  and  of  our  enemy's  in  particular.    They 

had  held ;  and  while  they  thus  held 
in  the  West,  they  stood  though 
still  faced  by  siege  lines ,  complete 
masters  of  Poland. 

The  losses  of  these  myriads  of 
prisoners,  of  these  thousands  of 
guns,  the  shame  of  the  retreat 
and  its  appalling  expense  in  life 
and  prestige,  profoundly  shook 
the  structure  of  the  Russian 
State,  and  was  to  produce  within 
eighteen  months  the  disintegra- 
tion of  that  society.  But  at  any 
rate,  for  the  moment  the  siege 
lines,  though  so  profoundly  modi- 
fied upon  the  East,  still  held.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer  one  could 
say  that  as  a  sortie  the  Eastern 
effort  had  not  succeeded.  But  as 
a  modification  of  siege  conditions 
it  had  largely  succeeded.  It 
raised  the  moral  of  the  enemy 
to  the  highest  pitch  through  a 
succession  of  victories.  An  at- 
tempt to  renew  siege-pressure 
from  the  East  was  hardly  to  be 
expected.  It  subjected  to  German 
direction  all  those  Slavonic  ele- 
ments of  the  Eastern  marches 
which  were  the  hereditary  pre- 
occupation of  the  Prussian  House. 
It  acquired  for  the  besieged  new 
stores  of  supply  and  particularly 
•  the  petroleum  ofJGalicia. 

Meanwhile,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  breaking  of  the 
Allies  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathians  was  producing 
its  effect,  within  two  months  of  the  original  blow  being  de- 
livered, Italy,  hitherto  neutral,  joined  the  forces  of  the  Allies. 
This  accession  of  strength  was  some  compensation  for  the 
draining  of  the  forces  of  Russia.  It  brought  back  from  the 
East  to  the  defence  of  the  Alpine  frontiers  perhaps  a  third, 

perhaps  more  than  a  third,  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  armies,  and  the 
pressure  to  be  maintained  here 
for  three  years  absorbed  more  and 
more  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
forces  as  time  went  on,  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  war 
nearly  all  the  remaining  strength 
of  the  Austro-Hungarians  was 
massed  between  the  Swiss  frontier 
and  the  Adriatic.  The  great 
advance  through  Poland  had  for 
its  climax  and  termination  the 
overrunning  of  Serbia  and  Mon- 
tenegro. Serbia  had  hitherto 
met  with  singular  success  in  the 
attack  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
armies.  The  first  invasion  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  had  been  thrown 
back]  and  no  attempt  to  renew  it 
had  been  made,  but  now,  with  larg- 
er and  better  trained  forces,  and 
with  a  considerable  admixture  of 
German  divisions,  the  attempt 
was  renewed,  and  was  the  more 
successful  from  the  fact  that  the 
King  of  Bulgaria,  hitherto  neutral, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  join  the 
central  armies,  attack  Serbia  in 
flank  and  completed  the  tem- 
porary ruin  of  that  country.  It 
is  clear  that  so  sudden  and  com- 
plete a  success  in  the  Serbian 
field  threatened  two  things,  first 
the  access  of  the  enemy  to  the  ^Egean  with  all  that  this  would 
have  meant  in  the  use  of  submarines  over  the  Levant,  and 
secondly  the  persuasion  of  Greece,  the  King  of  which  country 
was  closely  allied  by  marriage  to  Prussia,  and  was  also  a  con- 
vinced admirer  of  the  Prussian  system,  to  join  the  Central 
Empires.  To  prevcnt^either  of  these  disasters  the  Allies,  with 
such  expedition  s  they  could,  attempted  to  check  the  enemy 
advance  southward  through  the  Balkan  .     They  seized  the 
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only  port  of  that  region,  its  one  outlet,  Salonika.  They 
even  attempted  an  advance  up  the  Varna  VaJloy  to  relieve 
the  Serbian  situation  The  latter  task  was  too  great  for 
them.  They  failed  to  accomplish  it.  They  had  to  fall  back 
before  tlie  Bulgarians  and  the  Germans  and  to  leave 
Serbia  for  the  moment  to  its  fate,  but  they  held  Salonika 
and  no  less  than  one-lialf  of  the  Serbian  forces  managed, 
though  only  at  the  expense  of  ' 

terrible  suffering,  to  escape  across 
the  mountains.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Allies  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  re-equipped.  Two 
years  later,  by  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  incidents  in  history,  they 
reappeared  and  took  their  revenge. 
The  year  1915  ends  then  with 
the  following  situation  : — 

The  sipge  is  still  a  siege,  but 
the  besieged  have  immensely 
extended  their  area  towards  the 
I£ast,  have  proved,  or  have  appar- 
ently proved,  that  their  defensive 
is  invulnerable,  have  demon- 
strated the  need  for  a  vast  indus- 
trial p  oduction  for  which  they 

are    specially    equipped    and    of 
which    their    Eastern    opf>onents 

are  incapable.     Though  the  be- 
siegers have  a  great  apcession  of 

strength    in    Italy    the    besieged 

have  a  greater  one  through  the 

occupation    of    Poland,    tlirough 

the  accession  of  Bulgaria  linking 

them  up   with  their  Turkish  ally 

and  through  the  overrunning  of 

the    Balkans.       It    was    at    this 

moment  the  opinion  of  perhaps 

all  neutrals,  and  unfortunately  of 

a   very  large  section  of  opinion 

among  the  Western  AllieS,  that 

the  war  could  now  only  terminate 

in  favour  of  the  enemy.     His  organisation,  his  ceniral  posi- 
tion, his  numbers,  but  much  more  the  prestige  of  his  recent 

successes,  were  the  foundations  of  this  opinion. 

The   enemy,    thus  already   partially   successful,    had   still 

the  task  before  him  of  breaking  the  Western  side  of  the  siege 

line.     The  war  was  not  won  until  the  Western  armies  were 

defeated.     He  prepared  for  this  task  in   the  same  fashion, 

though  upon  a  still  larger  scale 

tlian  he  had  prepared  for  the  task 

of  breaking  the  Russian  lines  in 

the  preceding  spring.     He  chose 

for  his  sector  of  attack  upK>n  the 

West  a  far  better  point  than  that 

which  he  had  erroneously  chosen 

previously    towards    the    North 

Sea.       The  sector  which  he  se- 
lected   this    time    was    that    of 

Verdun,   the  very  centre  of   the 

Allied  line.    There  did  he  propose 

by    a    massed    attack,    precisely 

similar    in-««character     but    still 

greater  in  scale  than  the  attack 

of  the  previous  year  in  the  East, 

to  break  through  the  lines  con- 
taining him  and  in  the  last  week 

of  February,  1916,  there  opened, 

a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of 

the   town  of  Ver  .un,    the    most 

severe  bombardment  that  the  war 

had  hitherto  seen  followed  by  a 

concentrated  assault. 

Tne  attack  on   Verdun   failed. 

It  not  only  failed  in   the  sense 

in  which  the  great  Eastern  sortie 

had  failed,  that  is,  in  the  'cnse 

that  it  did  not  completely  b  eak 

the  sice-line,  though  it  severely 

bruised  it,  and  pushed  it  back  ; 

it  failed  comi  letely.      After  the 

first  day's  attack,  wliich  covered  a 

belt  of  some  four  to  six  thousand 

yards,    numbered    several    thousand    prisoners,    and    put    a 

very  heavy  strain  upwn  the  defence,  it  became  a  thing  with 

which   the   next  few  months  were   to   render  both   parties 

wearisomely  familiar  ;  what  Marshal  Foch  has   called  "  the 

spending  c  f  the  wave."     That  is,  these  great  attacks  against 

the  modern  defensive  proved,  even  when  the  utmost  energy 

was  put  into  them,  like  a  wave  which  breaks  upon  the  shore, 

loses  energy  as  it  proceeds,  and  is  at  last  checked  to  immobility. 
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or  even  to  retrogression.  We  weft  to  have  bitter  experience 
of  this  our  elves  later  on  upon  the  Somme,  at  Vimy,  upon 
the  heights  of  the  Aisne,  at  Passchendaele  ;  and  in  the  greatest 
example  of  all,  the  Germans  also  were  to  learn  the  lesson, 
in  the  failure  of  the  great  attack  on  tie  Amiens  sector  this 
3'ear. 

The  significant,  the  determinant,  point  in  the  great  assault 

upon  the  Verdun  front  was  the'' 
conclusion  of  the  Prussian  Gen- 
eral Staff  to  continue  after  the 
first  effort  had  failed. 

Note  the  great  effect  of  that 
deliberate  judgment  upon  their 
part : — 

Since  the  German  armies  and 
their  Austrian  colleagues  had 
proved  so  successful  in  the  East 
during  the  immediate  past,  any 
doctrine  laid  down  by  them  was 
certain  to  weigh  upon  the  military 
mind  of  Europe.  When,  therefore, 
they  laid  down  the  doctrine  of 
continuing  a  desperate  adventure 
against  the  strength  of  the  modern 
defensive,  with  no  more  than  the 
old  tactical  appliances  (with  no 
more  than  the  guns,  and  the 
infantry  following  them  up),  they 
were  certain  of  a  hearing,  and 
they  were  likely  to  be  copied. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  upon  what 
they  based  that  judgment,  we 
cannot  get  a-  complete  answer 
until  their  own  books  and  docu- 
ments appear ;  and  even  these 
will  be  vitiated,  as  all  Genrian 
military  documents  have  been 
since  Frederick,  by  conceit. 

But  I  think  we  can  give  a 
rough  answer  to  the  question. 
The  determination  to  continue 
after  the  initial  failure  in  front  of  Verdun  seems  to  have  been 
based  upon  some  such  idea  as  this :  "  Though  I  have  not 
broken  through  as  I  did  against  the  Russians,  yet  if  I  hammer 
and  hammer  I  can  wear  down  the  local  resistance.  I  can 
mortify  it,  as  it  were.  I  can  bruise  it  until  something  will 
happen.  That  something  may  be  a  breakdown  in  moral, 
whether  in   the  armies  actually  opposed  to   me,  or  in   the 

spirit  of  the  civilians  behind  the 
lines  ;  or  in  the  economic  strength 
of  my  opponent,  or  in  the  solidity 
of  their  allies.  It  is  a  gamble, 
and  an  exjjensive  gamble ;  but  I 
will  stake  upon  the  chance  of  its 
oming  off." 

It  was  rather  like  the  action 
of  a  man,  who,  having  tried  to 
break  down  a  dcor  by  charging 
against  it  ard  having  only  suc- 
ceeded in  badly  hurting  his  face, 
should  none  the  less  have  the  ten- 
acity to  continue  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  ultimately  give  way. 
This  policy  deliberately  adopted, 
not  without  a  certain  admixture 
of  disappointed  vanity,  cost  the 
enemy,  in  major  and  minor 
casualties,  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  not  double,  but 
nearly  double,  what  it  cost  the 
defence.  ^ 

To  a  certain  extent  he  obtained 
the  moral  effect  he  desired.  The 
newspapers  and  the  politicians, 
after  this  hammering  of  the  Ver- 
dun sector  had  gone  on  some 
weeks,  with  the  gradual  retire- 
rnent  of  the  French  from  line  to 
line,  began  to  talk  th'  most 
amazing  nonsense  about  an  im- 
pending "  fall  of  Verdun."  As 
,  though    the   place   were  an   old- 

tashioried  fortress  which  had  been  invested  and  the  capitulation 
ot  which  would  determine  the  campaign  !  As  a  matter  of 
lact,  of  course,  there  was  nothing  doing  except  the  hammering 
oJ  a  particular  sector  within  which  Verdun,  a  geographical 
point  happened  to  he,  and  Verdun  was  no  more  a  fortress 
than  Ypres  or  Rheims.  But  the  enemy  did  get  up  a  certain 
excitement  about  the  mere  name  of  Verdun  and  one  hear 
pariiamentanans  and  others  talking  of  it  with  bated  breath. 
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and  measuring  the  distance  which  still  separated  the  enemy 
trenches  from  the  Cathedral  or  the  Post  Office.  It  was  a 
lamentable  example  of  the  inability  of  your  electioneer 
to  understand  important  things.  It  was  in  the  middle  of 
March,  1916,  that  the  Battle  of  Verdun  was  definitely  won, 
precisely  as  the  Battle  of  Ypres  had  been  won,  by  the  proved 
inability  of  the  offensive,  with  its  existing  methods,  breaking 
down  the  defensive  of  an  equal 
opponent.  The  struggle,  continu- 
ing through  April  and  May  into 
June,  did  no  more  than  further 
emphasise  the  strategic  blunder 
of  the  enemy.  I  say  "  it  did  no 
more. ' '  This  is  not  quite  accurate. 
It  did  put  a  heavy  strain  upon  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  French, 
for  though  their  loss  was  far  less 
than  the  German  loss,  their 
numbers  were  less  than  the  Ger- 
man numbers. 

During  this  Battle  of  Verdun, 
however,  two  things  had  happened 
each  of  very  high  consequence. 
The  first  was  the  completion  of 
the  spontaneous,  rapid,  and  ex- 
traordinary British  armament  ; 
the  second  was  the  development 
in  the  French  Army  of  what  they 
call  a  "  roulement,"  that  is  a 
"  passing  through  the  mill  "  of 
many  divisions. 

The  first  and  most  important 
of  these  two  novel  features  must 
detain  us  for  a  moment. 

Britain  had  entered  the  war  a 
commercial  nation,  jx)ssessing  a 
small,  excellent  professional  amly. 
The  task  jwas  presented  to  this 
country  of  producing  in  some 
fashion,  and  in  time  a  very  large 
army  indeed.  This  task  was 
parformed  with  a  skill  at  which  history  will  marvel.  The 
idea  of  conscription  would  have  been  intolerable  tp  the 
country  in  the  first  months  of  the  struggle,  and  it  was  the 
part  of  foUy  to  urge  it  before  its  time.  Need  I  add  that  it 
was  urged  by  fools  most  eagerly  ?  A  voluntary  effort  upon 
a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  the  case  of  any  great  nation 
sufficed  to  lay  the  ^foundations,  and  only  when  men  had  thus 
become  familiar  with  the  business 
of  arms  was  conscription  imposed 
after  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  were  already  in  train- 
ing. The  transition  in  its  various 
steps  was  feasible  and  even 
easy. 

More  remarkable  perhaps  thar 
the  political  skill  which  governed 
and  controlled  such  a  revolution 
was  the  success  of  the  soldiers  in 
finding  instructors  for  the  new 
armies. 

From  a  few  thousands,  from  an 
expeditionary  force,  of  four  and 
then  six  divisions,  there  was 
produced  within  two  years  a  body 
of  two  million  men.  Such  a  thing 
has  nevei'  been  done  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  and  probably 
will  never  be  done  again.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  has  been  done 
by  amateurs  against  amateurs, 
but  nothing  has  ever  been  done 
of  the  sort  in  alliance  with  great 
conscript  armies  and  in  opposition 
to  a  great  conscript  army. 

There  is  a  test  point  which  I 
have  often  quoted  in  these  col- 
umns, especially  in  articles  written 
about  two  years  ago,  and  which  I 
may  here  profitably  recall.  Heavy- 
artillery  is  the  most  delicate  of  all 
arms.   It  has  always  been  thought 

to  require  the  longest  and  most  careful  training.  No  one 
before  this  war  conceived  it  possible  that  officers  in  command 
of  such  an  arm  could  be  formed  without  many  years  of 
application.  Now  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  British  was 
multiplied  by  some  almost  incrediljlc  number.  It  was 
multiplied  by  eighty  or  ninety  in  that  short  time.  How 
instructors  were  found,  how  the  thing  was  done  at  aU,  I  do 
not  know.     I  only  know  that  it  was  done,  and  that  before 
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the  end  of  the  second  year  the  force  existed.  It  could  not 
be,  and  was  not,  as  yet  equal  of  its  continental  allies  and 
opponents  ;  but  in  the  practice  of  the  approaching  battle  it 
bscame  their  equal  and  it  was  of  a  standard  sufficient  to 
undertake  its  task.  -  ^ 

The  second  point,  the  rapid  rotation  of  divisions  in  the 
French  Army  under  the  strain  of  Verdun,  set  a  model  for  the 

rest  of  the  war.  The  Germans 
at  first  ridiculed  this  new  develop- 
ment. They  joked  about  the 
vast  number  of  divisions  which 
the  French  had  successively  put 
into  the  fighting  line,  withdrawn, 
replaced,  and  for  a  second  time, 
and  a  third  time,  put  in.  The 
policy  was  a  novel  one  and  it 
seemed  to  the  enemy  a  proof  of 
exhaustion.  The  enemy  was 
wrong.  They  were  themselves 
destined  to  copy  that  system  ;  it 
was  to  become  the  model  of  all 
action  under  strain  throughout 
the  whole  remainder  of  the  war. 
To  meet  the  pressure  of  the  new 
type  of  offensive  this  rapid  rota- 
tion of  divisions  was  the  true 
reply. 

(f)  The  Battle  of  the  Somme. — 
The  futile  German  offensive, 
against  Verdun,  which  had  al-' 
ready  begun  the  exhaustion  of 
German  numbers,  was  followed 
by  the  development  of  the  great 
attack  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  the  new  British  Army, 
with  a  French  contingent  on 
their  right."6l  The  attack  was 
delivered  upon  that  sector  of  the 
German  lines  which  covered  Ba- 
paume  and  Peronne.  It  followed, 
though  upon  a  rather  more  con- 
siderable scale,  the  story  of  Verdun.  There  was  an  initial 
strong  blow,  very  successful  upon  the  right,  checked  upon 
the  left,  and  after  that  a  continuous  hammering  and  biting 
into  the  enemy  lines— but  no  breach  of  the  siege  wall. 

There  was,  indeed,  one  moment,  just  a  fortnight  after  the 
opening  of  the  great  action,  on  July  14th,  1916,  when  the 
enemy  defensive  organisation  appeared  to  be  shaken  ;   but 

how  far  it  was  really  shaken  we 
shall  never  know.  At  any  rate  the 
breach  was  not  effected.  The 
Battle  of  the  Somme  ended  pre- 
cisely as  the  Battle  of  Verdun 
had  ended,  so  far  as  imme- 
diate strategic  consequence  was 
involved.  The  one  had  been 
an  attempted  sortie  on  the  part 
of  the  besieged,  which  had  failed 
against  the  strength  of  the  modern 
defensive.  The  other  had  been 
an  attempted  breach  on  the  part 
of  the  besiegers,  which  had  also 
failed  against  the  strength  of  the 
modem  defensive. 

We  can,  however,  to-day  affirm 
that  two  things  had  appeared 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Somme 
which  were  later  to  have  great 
consequences,  al' hough  for  the 
moment  they  seemed  abortive. 
The  first  was  the  passing  of  a 
certain  point  in  the  strain  upon 
the  German  numbers  ;  the  second 
was  the  Tank ;  that  is,  the 
mobile  armoured  gun. 

It  is  probable,  or  certain,  that 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Somme, 
the  losses  of  the  defensive  were 
for  the  first  time  superior  to  those 
of  the  offensive.  And  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  struggle  the 
effectives  of  the  German  Empire, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  in 
such  a  state  that  their  recruitment  and  maintenance  gave 
anxiety  to  the  General  Staff.  One  might  compare  the  pro- 
cess to  the  wearing  down  of  a  textile  fabric ;  hitherto  the 
German  military  organisation  stood  homogeneous  and 
sound.  By  the  end  of  the  'ummerof  1916  it  had  begun  to 
get  patchy  and  there  were  even  a  few  holes. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue.) 
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The  Victory  of  the   Fleet :   By    Arthur  Pollen 


ON  last  Michaelmas  Day  the  great  General  Luden- 
dorff  went  to  his  wavering  Government  and 
told  them  that  the  game  was  up.  Germany 
must  choose  between  an  immediate  armistice 
and  a  not  very  distant  surrender.  Now  little 
more  than  a  month  has  passed  since  the  armistice— which, 
if  it  did  not  end  the  war,  at  any  rate  ended  the  fighting- 
was  granted,  and  akeady  it  has  passed  into  a  generally 
accepted  truth  that  the  Allies  could  not  have  won  but  for 
the  services  of  the  British  fleet.  Thus  the  greatest  of  wars 
has  ended  in  the  greatest  of  victories,  and  that  victory  is 
attributed  to  sea  power. 

What  is  singular  is,  that  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  how 
sea  power  actually  won.  The  strength  of  England,  it  used 
to  be  said,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  English  never  knew  when 
they  were  beaten.  For  to  believe  yourself  beaten  is  to  be 
beaten,  to  be  confident  you  will  win  goes  far  to  being  sure  of 
winning.  And  once  or  twice  at  least  to  our  enemies  the  war 
must  have  seemed  settled  in 
their  favour ;  once  or  twice  at 
least  they  flattered  themselves 
with  the  hope  this  was  as  obvious 
to  us  as  to  them.  For  instance, 
on  the  1st  September,  1914, 
the  Germans  must  have  been 
quite  sure  that  France  was  con- 
quered ;  in  April,  191 7,  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  submarine  seemed 
to  guarantee  the  utter  break- 
do'ATi  of  the  Allies'  communica- 
tions and,  with  it,  the  breakdown 
of  the  Allies'  power  to  win.  But 
this  nation  continued  in  the 
obstinate  belief  that  things  would 
somehow  come  right  again — and 
they  did.  The  enemy  thus  gained 
nothing  by  the  loss  of  moral 
that  was  reasonably  to  have 
been  expected,  had  the  British 
mind  been  so  logical  as  tn  draw 
convincing  conclusions  from 
apparent  phenomena,  and  so 
susceptible  to  its  analytic  pro- 
cesses, as  to  succumb  to  the 
cowardice  of  its  convictions. 
Once  more  in  a  crisis  our 
sturdy  unreason  proved  our 
saving.  It  is  then  a  useful 
quality — ^but  it  has  its  defects, 
for  by  the  same  unregulated 
processes  of  the  mind  by  which 
you  do  not  know  when  you 
are  beaten,  you  are  apt  not  to   know  why  you  have  won. 

Certainly  if  the  plain  man  asks  by  what  act  or  action  the 
British  Navy  has,  in  fact,  prevailed,  he  will  find  some  difficulty 
in  getting  a  plain  answer.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
doubt  expressed^about  the  fact  at  all.  The  witnesses  to  it 
are  of  all  classes  and  all  countries,  numerous  and  authoritative. 
But  while  they  testify  to  the  fact  they  suggest  explanations 
that  are  both  vague  and  various.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  instance, 
in  a  message  to  a  meeting  to  celebrate  Great  Britain's  day, 
dwells  on  our  Navy's  defensive  and  transporting  function. 
"  I  desire,"  he  says,  "  to  express  the  deep  obligation  that 
America  owes  to  the  British  Empire  and  above  all  to  the 
British  Navy,  which  in  defending  the  Empire  during  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  before  we  had  entered  it,  saved  us  from  the 
fate  of  Belgium,  and  which  since  then  has  transported  and 
protected  two-thirds  of  our  army  which  went  to  Europe." 

General  Biddle  again  gratefully  proclaims  the  value  of 
our  transport,  and  attributes  its  success  to  vigilance.  "  The 
untiring,  unabated,  watchful  waiting  of  the  British  Fleet 
rendered  possible  the  feeding  of  the  fighting  forces,  protected 
our  armies  in  transit  across  the  ocean,  and  contributed  its 
full  share  to  the  victory  won  by  the  combined  armies  of  the 
Allies." 

Our  own  Board  of  Admiralty,  when  congratulating  the 
Navy  on  the  surrender  of  the  German  Fleet — the  culminating 
proof  of  overwhelming  victory — dwells  on  the  silent  pressure 
that  is  independent  of  battle  as  if  it  were  a  static  and  not  a 
dynamic  affair. 

"  The  surrender  of  the  German  Fleet,  accomplished  without 

shock  of  battle,  will  remain  for  all  time  the  example  of  the 

.  wonderful  silence  and  sureness  with  which  sea  power  attains 

its  ends.    The  world  recognises  that  this  consummation  is 


due  to  the  steadfastness  with  which  the  Navy  has  maintamed 
its  Pressure  on  the  enemy  through  more  than  four  years  of 
war  a  pressure  exerted  no  less  insistently  through  the  Umg^ 
moriotony  of  waiting  than  in  the  rare  opportunities  of  attack. 

And  Mr.  Churchill,  once  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  himself , 
offers  the  following  improvement  on  the  Admiralty  message. 

"  Asked  whether  he  was  in  favour  of  Heligoland  being 
returned  to  this  country,  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  Admiralty 
experts  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  demand  it.  There  had  always  been  two  views  as  to  whether 
it  would  have  been  of  use  to  us  during  the  war,  but  the  view 
of  the  Admiralty  was  that  the  silent,  but  irresistible,  ^avy 
in  the  Forth  and  at  Scapa  caused  the  Germans  to  surr  nder, 
without  placing  our  ships  in  danger."  _  .  .  ,  . 

Now  here  you  have,  first  an  impartial,  non-Bntish  indepen- 
dent man  of  affairs,  a  man  of  the  first  rank  in  statesmanship, 
a  soldier  who  has  fought  with  bravery  and  distinction.  As 
President  of  the  United  States  he  has  been  chief  of  a  highly 

trained  army,  and  of  a  fine,  well- 
found  navy.     As  a  private  on- 
looker he  has  watched  the  forces 
of  war  at  work,  with  the  eye  of 
experience     and     responsibility. 
Yet,  in  complimenting  the  fleet, 
he    omits    all    mention    of    its 
achievement    in    action !     Then 
you   have   another  independent, 
impartial  witness,  a  scientifically 
trained  military  man,  for  many 
months  concerned  in  the  conduct 
of    the   war,   largely   responsible 
in  high  office  for  the  work  of  one 
of  the  armies,  whose  share  in  the 
victory  has  been  decisive.     Yet 
his  tribute  to  the  Navy  is  such 
as '  might    be    offered    to    the 
efficient  administration  of  a  rail- 
way !  Next,  the  Board  of  Admir- 
alty we  have  quoted  is  virtually 
the  Board  that  made   the  tran- 
sition from  the  naval  impotence 
of  the  summer  of   191 7  to   the 
naval   dominance  of   1918,   and 
this  body  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
eliminate  battle  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  victory  !    Finally,  Mr. 
Churchill  points  gleefully  to  the 
fact,    that    sea    power    has    the 
blessed  quality  of  enabling  you 
to  win  a  victory  at  sea  without 
recourse  to  so  deplorable  a  busi- 
ness as  risking  your  ships  to  do  it  ! 
Now  all  this  is  a  little  bewildering.    For  the  British  Fleet 
has  not  defended  the  British  Empire,  and  by  doing  so  saved 
the  United  States  from  the  fate  of  Belgium,  just  by  being 
the  British  Fleet.     It  surely  must  have  done  something  to 
bring  about  so  useful  and  so  portentous  a  result.     It  could 
not  save  Belgium — how  has  it  saved  America  ?    And  we 
may  cordially  agree  with  General  Biddle,  that  to  be  proof 
against  fatigue,  to  persevere,  to  be  patient,  to  be  vigilant,, 
is  doubtless  to  attain  to  a  high  standard  in  virtues  that 
have  great   military   value.    But  a  force  possessing  these 
virtues  alone  can  hardly,  by  their  mere  possession,  gain  a 
victory.    For   there  is  nothing   positive  or  active   in   the 
merits  this  eminent  General  ascribes  to  our  seamen,  and  it 
goes  against  the  grain  to  suppose  that  so  tremendous  a 
thing  as  victory  can  be  gained  without  some  kind  of  action, 
and  that  of  a  furious  and  irresistible  sort.    When  one  thinks- 
of  the  terrific  war  apparatus  of  Germany,  it  seems  somehow 
absurd   that    "  watchful   waiting "    should  defeat    it.    And 
must  not  sea  power  be  something  more  than  "  silent,"  if  it  is 
to  be  "  sure,  '  and  do  we  carry  things  much  further  when 
we  hear  that  the  something  it  does  is  a  "  pressure  "  which 
is  as  insistent  in  the  monotony  of  waiting  as  in  the  "  rare  " 
opportunities  of  attack  ?   Would  it  not  be  more  illuminating 
to  be  told  exactly  what  the  pressure  is  and  how  it  operates  ? 
And  it  is  difficult  to  thrill  with  martial  pride  when  Mr.  Churchill 
gloats  on  ships  not  being  risked — for  to  the  lay  onlooker 
war  seems  compounded  of  almost   nothing   else  but   risk, 
with  horrible  holocausts  of  men,  a  lamentable  destruction  of 
houses,  churches,  ships,  railways  and  all  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  art  and  labour,  and  an  incalculable  pawning  of 
the  fruit  of  future  industry.    What  are  we  to  make  of  it  all  ? 
Picturesquely  enough,  these  diverse,  but  not  too  illuminating 
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compliments,  are  being  lavished  on  the  Navy,  just  when  we 
are  being  told  that  our  fighting  men  afloat  have  lost  roughly 
10  per  cent,  of  their  numbers  killed  since  August,  1914.  It 
.  seems  that  the  men,  at  any  rate,  have  been  risked,  if  some 
of  the  ships  have  not.  The  total  in  its  way  is  remarkable. 
The  price  of  victory  in  gallant  lives  at  sea  seems  to  bear 
a  proportion  to  the  total  man  power  at  sea  that  does  not 
■differ  greatly  from  th?  price  of 
victory  in  life  on  land.  It  is 
perhaps  in  this  fact  that  we  shall 
get  a  clue  to  the  questions  we  are 
asking.  It  seems  at  any  rate  to 
justify  the  answer  which  one 
distinguished  Admiral  has  given. 
Not  for  the  first  time  it  has 
fallen  to  Sir  Reginald  Custance 
to  recall  his  countrymen  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  basic  elements 
01  the  sea  problem. 

"  Was  there,"  he  asks  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  "  no  shock 
of  battle  in  the  Heligoland  Bight, 
off  the  Falkland  Islands,  on  the 
Dogger  Bank,  in  the  Jutland 
battle,  and  in  the  innumerable 
actions  between  the  light  surface 
craft  and  the  submarines  ?  Each 
of  these  actions  had  its  effect  on 
the  armed  strength  of  the  German 
Navy  in  materiel  and  moral.  Any 
lapse  of  time  between  them  does 
not  affect  the  principle  that  each 
fight  at  sea  during  the  war  may 
be  looked  upon  as  part  of  one 
great  battle  at  sea.  Their  collec- 
tive effect,  coupled  with  the 
firm  determination  of  the  British 
and  Allied  Navies  from  admirals 
to  skipp>ers  to  attack  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  brought 
about  the  mutiny  of  the  German 

Navy,   which  saw  itself  threatened   with   destruction  if  it 
issued  to  fight.  ,.^ 

"  The  same  phenomena  have  be^n  seen  on  land.  The 
collective  effect  of  the  blows  delivered. by  the  Allied  armies 
in  the  different  theatres  of  action  throughout  the  war  and  the 
threat  of  further  attacks  made  the  Germans  sue  for  an 
armistice.  Your  readers  will  see  that  the  collapse  of  the 
German  armed  forces,  whether  on 
sea  or  on  land,  was  brought  about 
by  the  fight,  or  the  threat  of  the 
fight,  to  which  every  other  form 
of  pressure  was  secondary." 

Here  we  get  back  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  The  Na  y  after 
all  has  won,  because  it  has  done 
successfully  that  which  it  exists 
to  do.  It  exists,  that  is  to  say, 
to  fight — and  for  nothing  else. 
If  this  sounds  extreme,  at  least 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that,  if  it 
is  not  good  for  fighting,  it  must 
be  good  for  nothing.  For  every- 
thing else  it  does  is  part  of 
the  same  operation  that,  when 
conditions  exist  that  makes 
fighting  possible,  results  in 
fighting.  So  true  is  this,  that  I 
am  not  sure  there  will  not  be 
some  who  will  not  try  to  find  a 
loophole  for  their  errors  even  in 
Sir  Reginald's  dictum  :  "  The 
collapse  of  Germany's  armed 
forces  was  brought  about  by  the 
fight  or  the  threat  to  fight,  to 
which  every  other  form  of  pressure 
was  secondary."  One  can  imagine 
this  phrase  being  read  as  con- 
sistent with  the  theory  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  action  proper  to 
a  fleet,  each  distinct  from  the 
other.  The  theory  might  be 
enunciated  in  some  such- way  as  this 
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fleet  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  and  wait  till  the  challenge 
comes,  its  cruisers  and  small  craft  proceed  to  exercise  that 
pressure  on  the  enemy  on  which  the  Admiralty  message  so 
eloquently  dwells."  This  theory  pre-supposes  first,  the 
existence  on  our  side  of  a  fleet  which  the  main  forces  of  the 
enemy  will  probably  regard  as  invincible  and  will  therefore 
leave  intact  and  undisturbed,  and,  secondly,  that  from  this 

intact  fleet,  by  virtue  of  its 
integral  and  invincible  existence, 
there  wUl  issue  some  kind  of 
mysterious  power,  which  results 
in  sure  and  silent  sea  pressure. 

The  flaw  in  the  theory  is  that 
sea  pressure  is  not  something 
different  from  fighting.  The 
naval  processes  that  result  in 
pressure  are  essentially  the  same 
that  result  in  fighting.  Whether 
it  is  fighting  or  pressure  that 
actually  results  depends,  not  on 
the  character  of  the  operation, 
but  uponj^what  the  enemy  does. 
Hence  pressure  is  only  distinct 
from  fighting  when  it  is  derived 
from  it — because  the  enemy,  hav- 
ing been  defeated  once,  fears  a 
second  encounter,  and  is  only  al- 
ternative to  it,  if  he  avoids  the 
encounter  altogether,  because, 
without  any  previous  beating,  he 
is  afraid.  It  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  secondary,  if  that  word 
suggests  that  fighting  is  a  first 
function  of  the  fleet  in  importance 
and  in  time,  and  pressure  the 
second  in  value  and  in  time  ;  a 
function  which,  though  it  may 
follow  from  the  first,  is  really 
independent  of  it.  The  essence 
of  the  matter  is,  that  when  you 
go  to  war — that  is  when  you  put 
your  armed  sea  forces  into  movement — either  fighting  or 
pressure,  or  both  fighting  and  pressure,  follow  inevitably  from 
your  doing  so.  Nor  is  it  difficult  further  to  perceive  that 
while  pressure,  in  its  material  results,  is  a  result  of  the  same 
operation  that,  if  opposed  by  the  enemy,  would  end  in 
fighting,  in  more  important  results,  viz.,  its  influence  on 
the  courage  and^wora/  of  the  enemy  force,  will  vary  according 

as  the  fighting  is  vigorous  and 
intense,  or  fitful,  irresolute  and 
half-hearted. 

First  let  a  simple  illustration 
show  how_  either  fighting  or 
pressure  or  both  follow  inevitably 
from  the  first  operation  of  war, 
namely,  by  making  armed  force 
active  by  putting  it  into  move- 
ment on  the  sea. 

Suppose  a  British  cruiser  at  sea 
on  August  3rd,  1914,  to  meet,  first, 
a  German  warship,  then  a  German 
merchant  ship.and  then  a  Swedish, 
Dutch, or  Spanish  merchant  ship. 
She  will  salute  them  all  and  pass 
on  after  offering  this  conventional 
courtesy.  But  at  midnight  on 
August  4th  war  is  declared,  and 
on  the  following  day  she  encoun- 
ters them  again.  Now  the 
German  ship  is  an  enemy  warship, 
the  German  merchantman  an 
enemy  merchantman,  and  the 
Swedish  or  Spanish  ship  a  neutral 
merchantman.  On  viewing  the 
enemy  armed  ship,  the  British 
captain  has  no  choice  but  to 
bring  her  to  action  without  delay, 
to  fight  hiS'  ship  until  she  is 
destroyed  or  until  he  has  de- 
stroyed the  enemy.  When  he 
meets  the  enemy  merchant  ship 
he  brings  her  to,  captures  her, 
and  sends  her  to  a  British  port.     When  he  meets  the  neutral 


'  It  is  of  course  the  busi- 
ness of  our  battle  fleet  to  fight— but  only  if  the  enemy's     ship  he  visits  her,  examines  her  papers  to  find  if  she  is  at  sea 


battle  fleet  comes  out  and  threatens  to  do  something  detri- 
mental to  us,  and  so  challenges  us  to  action.  And  our 
obligation  to  fight  is  limited  to  thwarting  him  in  his  detrimental 
plan.  When  no  such  action  is  threatened,  we  proceed  to 
another  form  of  activity  against  the  enemy,  which  has  no 
necessary  connection  with  fighting  at  all.     While  the  main 


in  the  enemy's  interests. 

she  too  is  captured  and  sent  to  port.  When  he  meets  the 
enemy  armed  ship  he  performs  the  first  function  of  naval 
force,  and  that  is  to  fight.  When  he  meets  the  unarmed  ships, 
enemy  or  neutral,  he  performs  the  secondary  function  of 
pressure.     He  has  deprived  the  enemy  of  the  wealth,  +he 
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comfort,  the  warlike  stores  which  the  enemy  merchantman  which    von    Spee — rashly   and    without   jproper    scouting — 

or  the  neutral  may  have  on  board.     He  has  begun  the  process  approaclies.     Then  his  career  like  von  Miifler's  is  terminated 

of  siege.     Now  suppose  him  to  be  convoying  a  British  ship  by   fighting.     The  story  of  one  is    the  story  of  all.     Cap 

with  a  regiment  of   Field-Marshal  French's  army  on  board.  Trafalgar,  a  merchantman  converted  to  a  cruiser,  is,  before 

If  his  presence  has  frightened  the  enemy  off  the  seas,  so  her  commerce-destroying  mission  is  more  than  begun,  encoun- 

that  he  crosses  to  an  Allied  port  without  interference,  he  is  tered  and  sunk  by  another  convert,  Carmania.     Koenig&berg, 

bringing  a  further  form  of  pressure  to  bear.     Thus,  by  the  for  fear  of  being  outfought,  abandons  commerce  destruction, 

single  operation  of  being  at  sea  in  a  state  of  war,  he  may  and  retreats  up  the  Rufigi.     Z)res<ieM  and  two  armed  merchant- 

in  succession  or  simultaneously  exercise  all  the  functions  of  men  hide    in   the  Patagonian  fiords  ;    one   on  emerging    is 

sea  power.     The  point  to  observe  is  that,  before  he  could  caught  and  destroyed,  the  other  two  escape  destruction  by 

exercise    pressure    by    capturing    enemy    ships    or    stopping  voluntary  internment  in  American  harbours.     In  any  case, 

supplies  in  neutral  bottoms,  or  landing  troops  for  the  enemy's  the  sea  pressure  which  tlie  enemy  strove  to  infhct  on  us,  was 

ultimate  invasion,  he  must  be  ready  to  fight^ — or  the  pressure  conditioned  by  fighting,  and  was  terminated  either  by  figliting 

cannot   become   operative.     Whether   he   actually   fights   or  or  by  the  overwhelming  necessity  of  avoiding  it. 

not  depends  not  upon  himself,  but  upon  the  willingness  of  Take  again   the  submarine  campaign   against   commerce, 

the  enemy  to  oppose  him.     Thus  in  one  day's  operations,  The  issue  is  a  little  complicated  here  because,  until  quite 

fighting  has  dictated  the  whole  proceedings.  recently,  the  submarine  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  fighting 

Now  if  we  assume — what,  of  course,  actually  happened  in  ship,  it  was  only  an  assassinating  ship.     But  long  before  war 

August,  1914 — that  the  enemy  allows  these  processes  of  pres-  broke  out  it  was  realised  that  her  invisibility  was  not  quite 

sure  to  go  forwarcLundisputed,  what  is  in  effect  the  cliallenge  complete  or  constant ;  that  any  ship  that  commanded  high 

of  the  British  cruiser  captain  ?    He  is  saying  to  the  enemy  :  speed  could,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  make  under- 

"  If  you  will  not  come  out  and  fight  our  fleets  at  sea,  we  cannot  water  attack  impossible,  by  swift  movement  and  manoeuvring  ; 

compel   you   to,    because   you   can  get   into   your   defended  and  that  a  slow  ship  escorted  by  fast  destroyers  would  be 

harbours.     But  we  can  compel  you  to  fight  our  armies  in  reasonably  safe,  because  the  submarine,  before  it  could  attack. 


France,  and  unfess  you  stop  those 
armies  at  sea,  you  will  have  to 
fight  them  on  land.  We  cannot 
compel  you  to  defend  your  mer- 
chantmen or  to  stop  our  searching 
and  capturing  the  neutrals,  but 
if  you  do  not,  we  will  ensure  that 
you  are  deprived  of  everything 
that  can  reach  you  from  the  sea, 
and  do  our  best  to  bring  you  to 
such  straits,  that  you  will  have  to 
come  out  to  fight,  to  get  relief 
from  the  siege  that  we  inflict." 
The  operations  of  our  cruiser 
are  not  only  conditioned  by  her 
willingness  to  fight  to  make  them 
effective,  they  are  such  as  to 
goad  and  provoke  the  enemy  to 
fight,  to  avoid  their  oppressive 
continuance.  Fighting  then  en- 
ters into  pressure,  not  only  as  its 
immediate  operative  cause,  but 
as  its  alternate  aim.  The  enemy 
may — as  in  fa:ct  he  has  in  this 
case — surrender  rather  than  fight 
the  thing  to  a  finish.  But  this 
is  a  result  disappointing  to  us, 
a  result  that  shows  that  pressure 
has  failed  in  its  true  war  aim, 
not  because  surrender  is  not  a 
thing  we  want,  but  because  we 
want  it  as  the  result  of  defeat, 
and  not  simply  as  tl^e  result  of 
exhaustion,  because  defeat  oper- 
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would  have  to  verify  its  aim  by 
the  sacrifice  of  its  invisibility, 
even  if  only  for  a  brief  time. 
Thus  the  formula  for  protecting 
merchantmen  against  the  kind  of 
attack  that  was  thought  legiti- 
mate when  made  by  submarines 
on  a  warship,  was  well  known 
long  before  the  necessity  for 
protecting  merchantmen  from 
this  kind  of  attack  became  im- 
perative. Against  anything  short 
of  ruthlessness  the  arming  of 
merchantmen  was  sufficient,  be- 
cause a  submarine  on  the  surface 
was  not  often  an  equal  match  for 
a  merchantman,  even  indiffer- 
ently gunned. 

We  speak  of  the  arming  of 
merchantmen  and  their  convoy 
by  fast  destroyers  as  defensive 
measures.  And  we  speak  cor- 
rectly, because  the  ultimate 
strategic  purpose  of  these  mea- 
sures is  to  safeguard  ships  from 
the  submarine's  torpedo.  But 
their  efiiciency  lies  in  this,  that 
they  compel  the  submarine,  if 
it  is  t .  do  its  job,  to  abandon  mere 
assassination  from  a  coign  of 
ignoble  and  secret  advantage,  and 
face  an  offensive — compel  it,  that 
is  to  say,  to  what  we  are  main- 
taining is  the  true  and  indeed  the 


ates   more   rapidly   than    exhaustion   in    bringing   surrender     solepurposeof  naval  force— to  fight.     It  has  to  face  the  risks  of 


about. 


Tf         I  -ji      .  ,  .  ,    ,  ,  battle,  if  it  is  to  achieve  that  which  can  only  legitimatelv 

If  we  glance  rapidly  at  some  chief  phases  of  the  war  we  shall  be  the  fruit  of  battle.     So  long  as  we  were  bli^d  to  the  fac^ 

see  these  tnaths  illustrated      Take,   for  instance,   the  brief  that  we  had  gained  all  our  o^4  naval  ends  bffighting   and 

but    dramatic  commerce-destroymg  career  of  Emden.     This  fighting  only,  we  remained  blind  to  perceiving  tha t  th^  one 

cruiser  was  with  von  Spee  m  the  Caroline  Islands  when  war  way  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  gainTnghfs  illegal  navaT 

was  declared  and,  afer  keeping  her  with  him  for  some  weeks,  ends  was  to  compel  him  to  I  more  norma^l  method  of  wir 

the  German  Admiral  detached  her  to  harry  our  merchant  If  we  could  make  him /^;i<  for  his  end    the  wSess  of  the 

ttrif^x^SLdtn'LSr  whS^/r  "'^  submarine  as  a  fightlng'^'nit.wouldUt  the :SSfowhch 

tions,  It  examined  in  detail— which  I  have  not  space  to  do—  those  ends  were  gained     t-  (,  ^^m 

show  sea  force  in  movement  with  exactly  the  results  suggested         When  by  convoy  v^  e  at "  last   made  the  submarine  fight 

S^^     He  meets  unarmed  ships  and  captures  them.     He  the  result   was  decisive.     The  truth   of  this  bTcoXs   4rv 

^.Snir.^  Z         •"  '"^'"'?'  enemy  forces  are  at  anchor,  and  apparent  if  we  look  upon  what  actually  fol  owed  aftS  convoy 

destroys  them;    resumes  his  attack  on   commerce,   and   is  was  adopted  in  July,  Vor  7.      n  six  months  the  rate  ofloTof 

foally  brought  to  action  by  a  ship  of  superior  strength  belong-  tonnagefellby  exactly  a  hLf.     In  th^rmfpSortheGermaL 

mg  to  the  Royal  Australian  Navy,  and  then  his  career  is  ended,  lost  exactly  twice  as  many  submariS^L  Tn  thrprece^ing 

His  operations  have  been  conditioned  by  his  fighting  ability,  six  months.     Why  did  the  rate  of  loss  fall       Why^  was  thf 

they   have  involved   fighting,   they  are   ended   by   fighting,  destruction  of  submarines  doubled  ?     We  have  no^t  vet  go? 

Take  agam   von   Spec's   career    after   emerging    from    the  accurate  figures  which  classify  tL  different  Sencierbv  whfch 

r'frr^^l.V^t^°fcT±l^^^^^^^^^^  the  U-bo,tTone  after  anotlJrwe^efeTto?^^^^^^^^^^^ 


unarmed  shipping,  but  an  inferior  British  force  commanded     to  return 


nor  any  precise  measure  of  the  success  each  of  these 


by  Admiral  Cradock.     This  force  engages  him,  and  is  defeated,  achieved.     But   a   substantial   number   certa[nlv   were 'n;7 

and  there  is  no  other  force  supenor  to  him  in  the  theatre  of  manently   removed    by    the    convoying   forces      Mines    and 

operations      He  is,  thereupon    in  a  position  to  exercise  sea  the  depth  charges  of  hunting  squldrons  and  aeroriXs  that 

pressure,   but  only  because  there  is  nobody  to   fight  him.  search  the  seas  would  accountTrtrbulk  of  Merest      Bu 

He  does  not,  as  a  fact,  capture  and  destroy  merchant  shipping,  the  German  supply  of  submarines  never  fe  1  be  ow  the  reauire 

for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  merchant  shipping  keeps  ments  of  the  German  submarinPr.Tr.lt        t^  1^ 

m  port-just  as   the  German  High  Seas  Fleet   a^n^d  ImJrs  that,  atanyLetretSe  were  n^^^th^^^     dLln'at  woT 

kept  m  port,  when  they  should  have  raided  the  Chanrel  to  and  as  over  loo  commissioned  l^^L„      f  at  work 

stop   the   transport   of   French's   army.     And   in    port    the  Harwich  alone  H  is  cTeTXtf  4s  not  d^^^^^^^^^ 

S.  America  shippmg  remains,  until  a  stronger  fighting  force  that  lessened  the  intensity  of  theTtlick      The  decisive  dement 

commanded  by  Admiral  Sturdee  comes  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  was  cleariy  the  greater  ^cautfon  which  the  presence  ildes- 
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troyers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  target  imposed  upon  the 
submarines'  captains.  It  was,  in  other  words,  the  consciousness 
that  there  would  be  fighting  before  sea  pressure  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  the  natural  hesitation  in  facing  the  risks 
of  fighting,  that  explains  why  our  shipping  was  saved. 

But — and  here  you  get  the  best  of  all  vindications  of  the 
theory  that  all  sea  pressure  \s\fighting  pressure — those  U-boat 
captains  who  had  exceptional 
skill,  judgment,  and  knowledge, 
plus  the  courage  necessary  for 
putting  these  gifts  to  use  in  the 
strain  of  accumulated  menaces, 
made  very  light  of  convoy  indeed. 
They  could  not,  of  course,  always 
get  through  any  screen.  But 
they  could  sometimes,  and  when 
they  did  their  reward  was  propor- 
tionate to  the  risks  they  faced 
and  overcame. 

It  seems,  then,  to  be  beyond 
dispute  that  sea  pressure — which 
has  been  of  such  incalculable 
value  to  the  Alliance,  and  came 
near  being  of  decisive  value  to  the 
enemy — is  essentially  a  fighting 
pressure.  So  far  then  the  theory 
would  seem  to  be  proved  that  all 
sea  action  is  fighting  action. 
For  the  other  side  of  sea  war, 
battle  itself,  is  obviously  fighting 
and  nothing  else.  But  to  bring 
our  theory  home  we  must  carry 
the  argument  a  step  further.  If 
the  primary  operation,  and  all 
other  operations  of  a  fleet,  depend 
on  the  constant  exhibition  of  its 
military  qualities,  then  the  value 
of  the  fleet  in  war  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  vigour  and 
success  with  which  this  military 
function  is  displayed.    To  realise 

that  this  must  be  so,  we  have  to  accept  a  second  postulate  of 
the  argument,  which  is  that  the  effect  of  sea  pressure,  whether 
it  takes  the  form  of  the  stoppage  of  trade  or  of  military  aggres- 
sion against  the  enemy,  is  by  no  means  to  be  measured  by  the 
matei  ial  losses,  the  disadvantages  in  land  war,  the  privations 
of  ihe  civil  population,  etc.,  that  it  inflicts.  Nor  indeed 
chiefly  by  these.  The  real  criterion  is  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  spiritual  deterioration  of  the 
enemy.  All  military  writers  have 
rightly  recognised  this,  not  only 
as  the  more  important  and  the 
more  permanent  return  of  success, 
but  as  that  which  is  also  the  more 
immediate  in  its  operation. 

The  world  has  just  witnessed 
the  strangest  phenomenon  in 
naval  history,  namely,  the  sur- 
render without  a  blow  of  a  fleet 
complete.  When  we  ask  how 
so  singular  an  event  has  come 
to  pass.  Captain  Persius  tells 
us  that,  from  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Jutland,  no  German  who 
knew  the  facts  was  in  any  doubt 
but  that  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
would  never  see  action  again. 
This  admission  has  been  seized 
to  prove  that  Jutland  was  all, 
and  indeed  more  than  all,  the 
glorious  and  decisive  victory  it 
was  claimed  to  be.  Now  I  demur 
to  accepting  Persius  as  an 
infallible,  or  even  as  a  reliable, 
witness.  Nor  am  I  in  the  least 
concerned  to  dispute  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  were  soundly 
beaten  at  the  battle  cf  Jutland. 
But  accepting  Persius  literally, 
it  seems  that  the  only  deduction 
from  what  he  tells  us  is  very 
different  from  that  which  the 
writers  I  have  alluded  to  have  drawn.  And  I  am  quite  content 
to  take  the  most  famous  of  them,  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  to 
prove,  not  his  case  but  mine. 

"  The  surrender  of  last  week,"  he  says,  "  was  the  seqrrel  to 
the  overwhelming  British  victory  of  Jutland  Bank  ;!nd  the 
gravamen  of  the  charge  which  the  German  people  may  lay 
against  iheir  naval  authorities  is  that,  if  defeat  had  been 
admitted  on  June  isl,  1916,  they  might  havi   been  saved  two 
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further  years  of  constriction,  ixposing  them  to  privations  from 
which  an  honest  declaration  might  have  saved  them,  for  the 
sea  controls  the  land,  and  from  the  day  of  the  Jutland  victory 
tlie  eventual  issue  of  the  war  was  in  no  doubt,  since  day  by  day 
Germany's  home  front  was  crumbling,  and  no  more  than 
the  German  sailors  could  the  German  soldiers  arrest  the 
process."  Observe,  this  eminent  writer  gives  it  as  his  con- 
sidered judgment  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  German  Navy  as  a 
fighting  force  on  May  31st,  1916, 
was  so  decisive  an  event  in  the 
war  that,  had  that  destruction 
been  communicated  to  the  German 
people,  they  would  forthwith  have 
realised  the  continuance  of  the 
war  to  mean  nothing  but  useless 
suffering,  and  futile  sacrifice.  It 
was,  then,  the  concealment  of 
defeat,  and  only  the  concealment, 
that  cost  the  Allies  the  million 
men  that  have  been  killed  in 
action  since  that  date,  the  ten 
million  tons  of  shipping  destroyed, 
the  many  many  thousand  mil- 
lions of  pounds  unnecessarily 
expe  ded.  It  was  this  saving 
that  might  have  been  made, 
had  only  the  moral  results  of 
victory  been  equal  to  its  material 
results. 

Now,  why  was  this  amazing 
material  result  obtained  without 
ts  legitimate  moral  return  ? 
The  .explanation  is  perfectly 
simple.  It  is  just  that  the 
ships  surrendered  a  month  ago 
at  Rosyth  were  not  sunk  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  off  the  Little 
Fisher  Bank.  Had  they  been 
sunk,  the  German  people  would 
■"  never  have  had  to  charge  their 

authorities  with  deceit.  But,  unfortunately,  all  the  German 
dreadnoughts,  save  one,  returned  on  June  ist  to  the  German 
harbours ;  more  astonishingj'^still,  all  the  pre-dreadnonghts, 
save  one,  came  home  safely  too.  It  was  admitted  that  we 
had  suffered  three  times  the  loss  in  modem  capital  ships.J^  ^ 

Those  that  have  rated  Jutland  at  something  less  than  a 
complete  victory  have  done  so  for  two  reasons.    First,  it 

seems  to  them  that,  had  the 
Grand  Fleet  so  deployed  that  the 
leading  division  followed  directly 
in  Sir  David  Beatty's  track,  the 
German  Fleet  could  hardly  have 
escaped  destruction  before  the 
light  failed  towards  seven  o'clock. 
And,  secondly,  it  seems  to  them, 
the  deployment  being  as  it  was, 
that  at  6.40  the  situation  could 
■still  have  been  saved  and  the 
enemy  brought  to  decisive  action, 
had  the  Grand  Fleet  faced  the 
risks  of  the  destroyer  attack  and 
closed  resolutely.  The  day  might 
then  have  ended  in  a  defeat  that 
could  not  have  been  camouflaged 
or  concealed.  It  is  just  because 
they  realised  the  overpowering 
moral  effect  of  indisputable  vic- 
tory, and  therefore  the  over- 
whelming tragedy  involved  in 
missing  it,  that  they  demurred 
so  strongly  to  the  doctrine  that 
it  was  far  better  to  save  "  the 
unprotected  bellies  of  our  ships  " 
from  torpedoes  than  to  try  for 
that  kind  of  victory  which  our 
fathers,  no  doubt  somewhat 
brutally,  exacted  from  the  naval 
commanders  of  their  day. 

The  critics  may  of  course  be 
altogether  wrong.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  Jutknd  could  not 
have  ended  otherwise  than  it  did.  But  even  so  my  argu- 
ment is  not  affected.  Mr.  Hurd  is  unquestionably  right 
when  he  tells  us  that  had  the  fighting,  on  that  day  of  dis- 
appointments, been  successful  in  sinking  the  whole  German 
Fleet,  that  the  heart  of  Germany  would  have  been  broken 
and  the  war  ended  by  national  despair.  And  that,  after  all, 
i=  the  point.  All  naval  action  is  fighting  action,  and  its  effect 
is  proportioned  to  fighting  intensity. 
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HROUGHOUT  the  war  the  Germans  and  the 
British  have  followed  two  opposite  policies  with 
regard  to  their  air  victors.  The  Germans  regu- 
larly "starred"  their  men,  announcing  in  the 
Press  their  names  and  the  ijicreasing  total  of  their 

"  aerial     victories,"     while     we 

scrupulously    kept     ours    secret 

from  the  public.    Richthofen,  the 

"  Red  Baron  "  (killed  in  a  scrim- 
maging "  dog-fight  "  with  a  flight 

of  Camel    scouts)  was  the  most 

famous   and    be-paragraphed    of 

the    German     cracks,    although 

Voss,   on   the    evidence    of    our 

pilots  who  met  him,  and  especially 

the  S.E.5  men  who  finally  brought 

him  down,  was  perhaps  a  greatpr 

flier. 
On    our    side   a    very  limited 

number   of    names    came  to   be 

known  to  the  public.  Ball    and 

McCudden      being      the      most 

famous ;    but   it   has    been    the 

greater  glory  of  our  air  service 

that  for  one  famous  victor  there 

were  dozens  and  scores  with  long 

and  amazing   records    of   fights 

and  victories  who  were  rarely  or 

never  heard  of  outside  the  Air 

Force. 
Ball's  wonderful  work  has  been 

written  of  and  told  so  often,  both 

in  his  letters  and  by  others,  that 

there  is  little  need  to  recount  it, 

but  the  story  of  his  last  fight  is 

perhaps  not  so  well  known.    On 

that  day  he  took  out  an  "  offen- 
sive patrol  "  of  eleven  machines, 

but    the    weather  was  bad  and 

very  cloudy,  and  after   a   little   the    formation  broke   up. 
The  different  little  lots  had  several  actions  and  downed 

some  Huns  before  they  returned.    One  lot  of  four  found  an 

enemy,  engaged  and  shot  him  down.     Separating  again,  two 

of  them  went  on,  and  seeing  a  couple  of  Albatross  scouts 

secured   position  {and   dived   on 

one    apiece.      One   was    crashed 

and  the  other  escaped.     In  the 

engagement   the    two    separated 

and     shortly     after     one     was 

attacked  by  five  enemy  machines 

diving  on  him.    He  fought, them 

for   a    time,  but  running   short 

of    ammunition    broke    off    the 

fight  and  returned  to  the  lines. 

Two    of   our   other   pilots  after 

the   formation    separated  had  a 

brisk   fight   with    several    Huns, 

and  one  with  his  guns»  jambed 

stunted    and    dodged    while    he 

tried  to  clear  the  stoppage,  being 

hard  pressed  all    the    time  and 

having  his  engine,  under-carriage 

and  planes  buUet-holed.    Despite 

this  damage  he  managed  to  chase 

off  his  opponents  and  then,  with 

a    leaking    radiator,   and    finally 

with    his    engine    stopped,    got 

back    across    the    lines.      Other 

pilots  of  the  scattered  formation 

also  had  some   fighting,   in   the 

course  of    which    another    Hun 

was  sunk,  and  one  of  our  pilots 

had    his    goggles    shot    off   his 

face. 
Ball,  after  the  formation   split 

up,     found    himself     with     two 

others,  and  continuing  the  patrol 

sighted    eleven    enemies.      Ball 

was  never  in  any  way  reluctant  to  take  on  the  longest  odds 

engagement,  so  the  three  promptly  flew  to  the  attack.     A 

desperately  hot  fight  followed,  and  wliat  actually  happened 

to  Ball  is  not  likely  now  ever  to  be  known.     He  was  last  seen 

spinning  down  fighting  hard  with  four  close-pressing  enemies. 

Unfortunately  his  two  companions  were  unable  to  come  to  his 
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assistance  because  both  had  been  severely  wounded.  One 
had  his  wrist  and  the  top  of  his  control  lever  shattered  by 
an  explosive  bullet,  just  managed  to  pull  out  of  the  fight, 
cross  the  Imes  and  make  a  landing  before  he  fainted  ;  the 
other  hit  by  a  bullet  in  the  foot — a  wound  which  I  believe 

afterwards  lost  him  his  leg. 

There  was  a  long  night  of 
anxiety  in  the  Squadron  and 
gradually-waning  but  hard-dying 
hope  that  Ball  would  yet  turn 
up.  His  own  Flight-Sergeant  and 
men  refused  for  long  to  give  up 
hope,  and  his  fellow  officers  were 
equally  reluctant  to  believe  the 
worst.  The  telephone  was  kept 
going  all  night  making  inquiries 
all  over  the  country  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  have  escaped  and 
made  a  forced  landing  somewhere 
out  of  reach  of  his  Squadron, 
search  parties  hunted  long  and  in 
vain  for  him  or  for  word  of  him. 
He  had  been  through  so  many 
narrow  escapes,  had  so  often  been 
pressed  hard  and  just  evaded 
disaster,  had  so  frequently^^^raised 
anxiety  by  being  missing  for 
hours  only  to  turn  up  at  last  with 
his  happy  laugh  and  boyish- 
delighted  tales  of  hot  fighting  and 
another  "  closejshave, "  that  the 
others  in  the  Squadron  had  belief 
almost  to  the  point  of  superstition 
that  "  no  Hun  would  ever  get 
Ball." 

But  at  least  he  had  a  better 
finish  than  poor  McCudden,  such 
a  finish  as  he  himself  would 
probably  have  wished,  going 
down  fighting  hotly  and  dying  hard  against  superior  numbers. 
And  Ball's  Squadron  well  avenged  his  death.  They  were  at 
that  time  flying  the  S.E.5,  one  of  the  best  single-seater  scouts 
on  the  front,  and  they  were  piling  up  a  record  of  crashed  Huns 
at  tremendous  speed  and  making  themselves  a  terror  to  the 

German  air  service.  And  although 
he  was  at  last  brought  down  in 
fait  fight,  Ball's  name  will  always 
stand  high  in  the  lists  of  our  air 
victors.  The  official  records 
credit  him  with  fifty-one  enemy 
machines  destroyed. 

It  was  in  May,  1917,  that  Ball 
was  lost,  and  it  was  some  months 
later  when  McCudden's  name 
began  to  be  noticed  frequently 
and  his  record  of  crashed  Huns 
to  mount  up.  JJust  before  his 
death  he  had  written  an  account 
of  his  own  air  work,  but  in  this 
he  hardly  does  justice  to  himself 
or  to  his  startling  exploits. 

He  was  a  great  "lone  hand  " 
fighter  as  well  as  formation 
leader.  He  would  start  off  by 
himself  "  looking  for  Huns  "  and 
woe  to  the  Hun  photographic  or  ' 
artillery  observing  machines  he 
caught  trying  to  work  anywhere 
near  our  lines.  He  would  stalk 
his  man  or  men  with  the  patience 
of  a  Red  Indian  and  the  cunning 
of  a  backwoodsman,  taking  every 
advantage  of  cover  of  clouds  and 
sun  glare  to  approach  near  enough 
to  his  enemy  for  the  last  quick 
rush. 

He  was  the  first  pilot  in  the 
British  service  to  get  four  Huns 
in  one  day.  This  was  in  December,  1917,  and  he  went  up 
m  the  morning  "  to  look  for  E.A."  (Enemy  Aircraft)  as  his 
own  Combat  Report  put  it.  He  found  three  two-seaters  and 
engaged  them,  but  as  they  were  above  him  he  could  not  secure 
a  good  position  and  had  to  be  satisfied  with  driving  them  all 
off  east  of  the  Imes.    But  a  little  later  he  spotted  an  L.V.G. 
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two-seater,  secured  a  firing  position  and  sHot  him  down. 
Turning  north  he  saw  a  Rumpler  above  him  at  about  17,000 
feet,  and  after  a  long  hard  twenty-minute  climb  attacked  him. 
The  Rumpler  put  up  a  hard  fight  and  it  was  only  after  they 
had  fought  down  to  8,000  feet  that  McCudden  got  in  a  burst 
with  both  guns  that  shot  off  the  wings  of  the  Hun  and  sent 
him  down  in  wreckage.  Twenty  minutes  later  he  climbed 
again  and  attacked  a  couple  of  E.A.,  but  they  fought  well, 
and  as  McCudden  was  n^nning  out  of  ammunition  he  had 
to  break  off.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  out  with  his  formation, 
and  seeing  a  Rumpler,  pursued,  caught  him,  fought  him  down 
to  6,000  from  13,000  and  crashed  him.  He  reformed  his 
patrol  and  taking  them  over  the  lines  met  and  engaged  a 
number  of  Alba- 
tross scouts,  but 
without  securing 
any  to  his  own 
gun.  Reforming 
the  patrol,  how- 
ever, after  the 
Huns  had  fled,  he 
saw  an  L.V.G., 
went  off  after 
and  shot  him 
down  with  the 
first  twenty- 
roundburst.  This 
E.A.  went  down 
in  rather  unusual 
fashion,  stalling, 
turning  upside- 
down,  spinning  a 
short  distance. 
before  stalling, 
etc.,  again,  until 
he  hit  the  ground 
in  a  vertical  dive 
— or  rather  hit  a 
train  on  the  line. 
It  took  the 
machine  five 
minutes  to  fall 
the  12,000  feet. 

A  few  days 
later  he  shot 
down  two  E.A. 
in  our  own  lines, 
and  on  another 
day,  about  a 
month  later,  dur- 
ing one  flight  he 
fought  four  ene- 
mies [and  shot 
three  of  them 
down  in  our  lines. 
One  of  these  he 
shot  the  [right- 
hand  iwings  off, 
the  second  he 
putjdown  "  with 
flames  issuing " 
into  a  flat  spin 
and  a  crash,  and 
a  third,  a  two- 
seater,  he  got 
after  a  fashion 
that  was  excel- 
lently typical  of 
McCudden  and 
his  coolly  metho- 
dical judgment 
and  deliberate 
tactics  in  the 
middle  of  a  hot 

fight.  He  got  position  and  opened  fire  at  rather  long 
range  from  astern  and  closing  on  the  enemy  with  the  intention 
of  forcing  him  to  dive  away.  Tlie  Hun  did  so  and  McCudden 
followed  "  on  his  tail "  and  forcing  him  into  a  steeper  dive 
and  faster  and  faster  pace,  and  sticking  close  astern.  The 
E.A.  went 'down  from  about  16,000  to  9,000  at  the  terrific 
speed  of  over  200  miles  per  hour,  a  speed  that,  as  McCudden 
himself  told  me,  gave  the  observer  no  chance  to  take  good 
aim.  Then  when  the  speed  wa'fe  so  great  that  McCudden 
estimated  the  enemy  machine  was  on  the  verge  of  its  breaking 
strain,  and  the  slightest  damage  to  it  would  force  some  part 
over  that  verge,  he  began  to  pot  at  it  in  short  bursts.  Some 
of  his  bullets  took  effect,  the  E.A.  spurted  a  lick  of  flame,  and 
smashed  to  pieces  in  air. 

A  fortnight  later  he  had  five  fights  in  the  course  of  a  two- 
hour  flight,  and  crashed  three  of  his  opponents.     The  first 


of  these  again  he  got  after  his  own  clever  stalking  fashion, 
circling  wide  out  from  his  quarry  until  he  got  between  him 
and  the  sun-^nd  then  gliding  down  on  him  with  engine  shut 
off  and  the  sun  glare  on  his  back  and  in  his  enemy's  eyes. 
This  manoeuvre  brought  him  to  within  fifty  yards  without 
being  discovered,  and  at  that  range  one  short  burst  from  both 
guns  finished  the  performance  and  sent  the  enemy  dowTi  in 
a  crash.  The  quick-following  engagements  are  worth  re- 
cording. He  engaged  the  first  machine  and  shot  it  down  at 
9.50  a.m. ;  saw  two  others,  pursued  and  engaged,  shot  one 
down,  chased  the  other  some  distance,  returned  and  saw  two 
more  at  10  a.m.  ;  attacked  and  shot  one  down  at  10.15  ; 
at  10.30  met  and  engaged  another  which  escaped  him  ;  and 

landed  again   at 

II-5 

McCudden  was 
going  his  strong- 
est about  this 
time  (January, 
1 918),  (getting 
Huns  on  his  own 
and  with  his 
patrols  almost 
every  day,  one 
such  patrol  under 
his  leadership  de- 
stroying six  Huns 
in  a  single  flight. 
In  February 
he  repeated  his 
performance  of 
getting  four 

Huns  to  his  own 
guns  in  a  single 
day,  and  on  an- 
other day  he  en- 
gaged and  de- 
stroyed an  enemy 
at  such  speed 
that  he  only 
required  to  fire 
four  rounds  from 
his  two  guns  to 
send  him  down 
in  flames. 

He  was  sent 
home  soon  after 
this  and  put  in 
a  period  of  home 
service.  But  he 
could  not  rest  at 
this  and  at  last 
was  sent  out 
again  as  Major 
to  take  command 
of  a  squadron  in 
the  field.  He  flew 
over  from  Eng- 
land, landed  in 
France,  and  then 
taking  off  to  pro- 
ceed to  his_Squa- 
dron,  was  acci- 
dentally killed. 
He  was  credited 
with  having  offi- 
cially "  crashed  " 
forty-five  Huns. 
The  Air  Force 
has  had  many 
great  fighters  and 
victors,  some  of 
them  known  to 
the  public,  others 
hardly  ever  heard  of  outside  the  Force  where,  however,  they 
were  justly  famed. 

Colonel  Bishop,  a  Canadian,  has  the  amazing  record  of 
having  downed  fifty-two  Huns,  and  still  lives  to  enjoy  his  fame. 
Although  his  name  was  not  given  at  the  time  it  was  Bishop  who 
was  paragraphed  some  time  ago  as  having  gone  out  alone  one 
morning,  destroyed  five  Huns,  two  of  them  colliding  in  mid-air 
in  an  attempt  to  evade  his  attack,  returned,  had  an  early 
lunch,  motored  to  Boulogne  and  caught  the  boat  to  England. 
To  crash  five  Huns  after  breakfast,  lunch  in  France,  and  dine 
in  London  is  certainly  a  record. 

During  the  past  year  especially  there  were  always  cropping 
up  fresh  names  of  pilots  of  whose  victories  and  daring  stories 
were  constantly  being  told.  Major  Mannock  was  one  of  these, 
and  week  by  week  his  record  of  Huns  destroyed  mounted 
rapidly  until  it  totalled  thirty-seven  enemy  machines. 
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The  Red  Baron"  was  brought  down  in  a  scrimmaging  "dog-fight"  on  the  day  the  German 
papers  announced  his  79th  and  8oth  "  aerial  victories." 
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He  was  killed  in  action,  being  shot  down  from  the  ground 
immediately  after  he  and  another  pilot  were  returning  at  200 
feet  up  after  attacking  and  destroying  an  enemy  machine  over 
Hunland. 

Captain     Little    was     another 
victor  whose  name   was  famous 
throughout  the  Force.     He   had 
some  amazing  escapes  before  lie 
too  was  brought  down,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  perhaps,  being  in 
a  fight  where  after  attacking  an 
enemy  formation  of  twelve  and 
shooting   down  one,   he  was  set 
upon    by    six   E.A.    and    driven 
down  through  a  formation  below. 
He   spun    down,    but    in    a    hot 
fire  had  his  controls  shot  away. 
His  machine   went    down    in    a 
steep  dive  and  then,  completely 
out  of  control,  "  flattened  out  " 
with  such  a  jerk  that  the  machine 
broke  fairly  in  halves  under  the 
pilot's  seat.     Little,  knowing  he 
must  crash,  had  undone  his  belt 
as   the  machine    whirled    down, 
and  when  it  broke  and    hit   the 
ground  he  was  thrown  clear.  This, 
fortunately,  was  on  our  side  of 
the  lines,  but   while    Little  was 
gathering  his  wits  and  still  lying 
on  the  ground  the  enemy  machines 
came  diving  down  and  firing  on 
him.     Little  pulled  out  his  revol- 
ver, and   raising   himself   on   his 
elbow  began  firing  up  at  the  diving 
machines  until   they    cleared   off 
and  left  him. 

But  of  all  the  fighters  who  endeared  themselves  to  the  Force, 
Major  Dallas,  or  "  The  Admiral,"  as  he  was  afifectionately 
called,  was  amongst  the  first.  As  stark  a  fighter  as  ever  flew, 
he  was  still  as  full  of  dare-devil  pranks  as  a  schoolboy.     I  be- 
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lieve  it  was  the  Admiral  who  flew  over  on  a  First  of  April 
and  dropped  a  football  amongst  Hun  billets.  When  the  ball 
hit  the  ground  and  bounced  tremendously,  fell  and  bounced 

again  and  again,  the  Huns  scat- 
tered and  fled  in  terror  from  tfiis 
knew,]  and  unknown  form  of 
"  frightfulness."  One  can  imagine 
their  cautious  approach  after  it 
had  finally  come  to  rest  and  their 
feelings  on  reading  the  "  April 
Fools  "  painted  on  it. 

Another  similar  exploit  of  the 
Admiral's  sent  a  chuckle  round 
the  whole  Force.  He  flew  over 
one  day  to  a  Hun  aerodrome, 
and,  as  he  said,  "  to  stir  'em  up, 
and  let  'em  know  I  meant  war," 
he  flew  round  peppering  .  the 
hangars  and  huts  with  bullets. 
When  the  Huns  were  swarming 
out  and  shooting  up  at  him,  he 
dropped  in  the  centre  of  the 
drome  a  parcel  containing  an  old 
pair  of  boots  and  a  note  "  You 
must  be  wearing  out  a  lot  of  shoe- 
leather.  Why  not  come  up  and 
fight?  "  Herewith bcots,pairs one, 

pilot's,  for  the  use  of "    Then 

he  flew  up  into  the  clouds,  circled 
round  until  a  nice  little  crowd  had 
gathered  to  open  the  parcel  and 
read  the  note.dived  down,  dropped 
a'Jcouple  of  bombs,  and  emptied 
100  rounds  into  them,  scattering 
them  in  panic.  Then  he  flew 
home,  meeting  and  destroying 
an  enemy  machine  on  the  way. 
Dallas  was  over  on  special  low-flying  patrol  with  two  of  his 
Squadron  one  day,  and  to  his  great  annoyance  saw  the  old 
drome  he  had  occupied  at  Ballieul  going  up  in  flames  (this  was 
during  the  Hun  advance  when  they  captured  Ballieul).     He 


THE    BOMBER'S    VICTORY 
By  Joseph  Simpson,  R.B.A- 


It  is  not  only  inthe  fighting  scout  class  that  our  airmen  have  proved  I  his  formation   by  five  enemy  fighters  '.att^rk^H   k^i^i  a    u     , 

themselves  vectors  over  the  Hun.     One  of  our  bomber.,  cut  ofl  from  |  through,  destroyi'^g  and  damaVnlthree-ofthe  enemy  tnthfpr^^^^^^^^ 


process. 
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and  the  other  two  went  over  to  "  get  a  bit  of  their  own  back  " 
for  tliis,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  damage  "  ground-straffing  " 
and  shooting  into  enemy  troops  and  transport,  setting  some 
motor-lorries  on  fire  and  blocking  the  main  road  amongst  other 
items.  Landing  on  his  drome  he  got  out  of  his  machine  and 
stood  for  some  minutes  telling  the  others  there  what  a  goed  time 
they  had  had  on  the  Hun  convoys,  until  someone  remarked 
that  the  Hun  had  been  shooting  pretty  close,  as  evidenced 
by  the  numerous  holes  in  the  machine  and  a  large  one  in  the 
front  skirt  of  his  long  coat. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Admiral  lightly.  "  And  they  chipped  me 
a  little,  too,"  He  turned  back  his  coat  to  show  a  gash  over 
the  knee  (that  afterwards  took  half-a-dozen  stitches  to  repair) 
and  a  boot  full  of  blood.  He  had  two  wounds,  the  knee  one 
and  another  from 
splinters  driven 
into  his  ankle. 
He  went  to  hos- 
pital, but  by 
some  means 

known  only  to 
himself  managed 
to  persuade  the 
doctors  to  cart 
him  back  to  his 
Squadron.  I  saw 
him  in  bed  there 
and  remember 
his  telling  me 
(with  a  wink)  the 
number  of  days 
,  the  doctors  said 
it  would  be  be- 
fore he  could  put 
foot  t(i  ground. 
He  was  over  the 
lines  and  crash- 
ing Huns  again 
in  less  than  half 
the  time. 

He  also  was 
killed  byfire  from 
the  ground.  He 
was  an  Austra- 
lian, who  came 
over  and  joined 
the  R.N.A.S.  and 
on  formation  of 
the  Air  Forcewas 
given  command 
of  an  old  R.F.C. 
Squadron.  I  have 
not  met  a  stouter- 
hearted  fighter, 
or  one  more 
admired  respec- 
ted, and  loved  by 
his  superiors, 
equals  and  sub- 
ordinates alike. 

These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  great 
ones  amongst 
the  many  air 
victors  on  the 
Western  Front. 
There  are  many 
others  and  many 
amazing  stories 
of  their  victories, 
but  for  the 
moment  I  must 
leave  them  to 
touch,  however 
lightly,    on     the 

work  of  those  air  victors  whose  prowess  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  relieve  England  of  tho^e  nightmares,  the  Zeppelin 
raids.  There  is  little  need  to  go  back  to  those  actions  which 
were  fought  over  England,  because  they  were  fully  reported 
at  the  time,  the  victories  were  watched  by  thousands  of 
spectators,  and  the  wreckage  of  the  destroyed  Zepps  was  view- 
ed by  huge  crowds.  But  of  the  later  victories  over  the  North 
Sea  less  is  known,  and  it  was  these  which  gave  the  Germans  the 
final  and  complete  proof,  so  well  begun  by  Warneford  and 
Robinson,  that  Zepp  raids  did  not  pay  and  must  be  abandoned. 
The  great  point  of  these  North  Sea  fights  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  Zepps  were  met  and  brought  to  action  far  out  at  sea, 
that  some  were  shot  down  in  roarin  ;  flames  and  the  others 
driven  to  ignominious  flight  without  ever  dropping  a  bomb  on 
England.     It  may  have  paid  Germany  to  bomb  England  and 


lose  a  few  airships  in  the  performance  ;  but  plainly  it  could 
not  pay  to  lose  them  without  ever  raismg  an  alarm  there, 
much  less  dropping  a  bomb.  -n  (     .,„  -,;,- 

In  may,  1918.  a  warning  was  given  to  the  Home  Defence  air 
stations  that  a  fleet  of  Zepps  was  approachmg  over  the  North 
Sea.  Immediately  the  airmen  rushed  to  their  machines  took 
off,  and  pushed  out  over  the  sea  into  the  deepenmg  darkness 
The  night  was  not  favourable  for  flying,  being  cloudy  and 
stormy,  with  rainstorms  and  mist  sweeping  over  every  now  and 
then.  The  venture  was  especially  hazardous  to  those  men  who 
were  flying  Camels,  D.H.4  and  D.H.9,  land  machmes  with 
wheeled  undercarriages  and  no  device  for  keepmg  the  machme 
afloat  if  from  any  cause  it  had  to  come  down  in  the  water. 
But  the  Zepps  were  discovered  and  a  D.H.4  secured  a  favour- 
^'^  able  position,  and 

opened  fire  on 
one  with  imme- 
diate result. 
Flames  began  to 
spurt  from  the 
envelope,  grew 
rapidly,  and  in  a 
moment  had 
wrapped  the 
monster  airship 
in  a  sheet  of 
roaring  fire. 

Meantime 
others  of  our 
machines  had 
continued  the 
hunt.  The  Zepps, 
warned  probably 
by  the  fate  of 
the  one,  knowing 
our  airmen  were 
around  them, 
and  imagining 
the  result  of 
continuing  the 
attempt  to  reach 
England,  turned 
for  home.  They 
were  pursued 
and  a  second  one 
was  brought  to 
action,  again  by 
a  D.H.4.  The 
two  men  on  this 
machine  were 
certain  this 
second  Zepp  was 
also  brought 
down  in  flames, 
although,  at  the 
time  it  was  not 
officially  credited 
as  being  de- 
stroyed. TTie  first 
reports  published 
only  gave  one 
Zepp  downed, 
but  this  was  be- 
cause our  second 
victor,  confused 
by  the  darkness 
and  the  rain, 
steered  ba ck 
wide  of  his  mark 
and  eventually 
landed  a  long 
distance  away 
from  his  station 
and  too  late  to 
turn  in  his  report. 
The  last  Zepp  brought  down  in  the  war  was  again'over  the 
North  Sea,  but  this  time  in  daylight  and  in  full  view  of  the 
fleet.  The  story  goes  that  it  was  during  church  service  on 
board  the  battleships  that  this  Zepp  was  caught  up  by  a 
Camel  (single-seater  scout)  working  with  the  Navy,  and  after 
a  brief  action  shot  down  blazing  from  stem  to  stern,  while 
from  the  flagship  a  signal  flashed  "Hymn  No.  244,  Verse  7," 
and  the  crews  in  response  sung  triumphantly  : 

Oh,  happy  band  of  .pilgrim.^, 
Look  upward  to  the  skies, 
Where  such  a  slight  endeavour 
Shall  win  so  great  a  prize. 

So  perished  the  last  of  the  Zepps  and  the  last  serious  attempt 
at  a  Zeppelin  raid  on  England. 


i/)y  Charics   Vi-vcti. 


THE  ZEPP   DESTROYERS 


The  aeroplane  has  clearly  demonstrated  its  superiority  over  the  Zeppelin's.    The  last  attempted 
raids  were  met  far  out  at  sea,  by  day  or  dark,  and  the  Zepps  destroyed  or  driven  ofi  without 

dropping  a  bomb. 
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The   Surrender  of  the   Submarines  : 

By  Capt.   Woodis  Rogers 


THE  surrender  of  the  submarines  shows,  to  my 
mind,  more  than  any  of  the  other  armistice  terms, 
how  completely  the  Hun  is  beaten.  This  is 
partly  because  I  was  for  ten  years  in  the  mer- 
chant service  and  am  now  in  the  airship 
service :  yesterday 
I  saw  the  surrender 
of  twenty-seven  of 
these  craft,  the  con- 
summation of  the 
efforts  of  all  anti- 
submarine work. 

P*utting  aside  all 
personal  feeling 
one  sees  that  the 
only  hope  of  the 
Hun  lay  in  un- 
restricted use  of 
submarines :  he 
was  powerless  on 
the  surface  of  the 
sea  and  was  held 
on  land  ;  I  do  not 
mean  that  our  par- 
ticular work  has 
been  rriore  import- 
ant than  any 
other  ;  it  has  been 
only  a  link  in  the 
chain,  helping  and 
being  helped  by 
others ;  the  other 
links  were  sound 
and  it  was  up  to 
us  to  see  that  ours 
held  too. 

Very  little  is 
known  to  the  general  public  of  airships.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  details  of  their  work  but  a  general  idea  of  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  our  point  of  view.  An  airship  can 
patrol  at  slow  speeds,  slow  enough  to  keep  pace  with  a 
convoy :  the  range  of  vision  is  wide  and  more  important  still 
is  the  fact  that  even  if  the  airship  does  not  see  the  submarine, 
the  submarine  sees 
the  airship  and  is 
afraid  to  show  up  : 
for  this  reason  one 
may  go  on  patrol 
for  weeks  or 
months  without 
seeing  a  sign  of  a 
U-boat,  and  get  to 
feel  that  its  a  use- 
less job. 

Yesterday  we 
got  permission  to 
fly  over  Harwich 
to  see  the  surren- 
der of  a  batch  of 
U-boats.  It  was 
hazy  over  the  land 
but  a  little  clearer 
over  the  sea :  on 
approaching  the 
rendezvous  we 
thought  we  saw  a 
submarine,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be 
only  a  sign  of  their 
dirty  work,  a  mer- 
chant vessel  listed 
over  on  her  side, 
nearly  submerged. 
Shortly  after  this 
we  sighted  our 
light  cruisers  and  destroyecs.  They  were  in  a  double  row, 
lying  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  submarines,  leaving 
a  long  lane  down  which  the  Hun  boats  were  steaming ;  it 
reached  as  far  as  one  could  see  in  either  direction.  Nearly 
every  type  of  anti-submarine  craft  was  there,  destroyers, 
trawlers,  motor  launches,  flying  boats,  and  our  own  craft ; 


THREE  CRUISER  SUBMARINES 


SUBMARINE  BEING  BOARDED  BY  PRIZE  CREW 


there  was  even  an  old  wind-jammer,  punching  along  in  just 
the  same  way  as  she  had  done  for  the  last  four  years,  she  might 
have  been  a  Q-boat  for  all  we  knew. 

We  flew  down  the  line,  going  dead  slow,  just  a  little  faster 
than  the  Hun.     It  was  very  solemn,  everything  was  done 

in  silence  and  quite 
naturally ;  when 
a  U-boat  reached 
a  certain  point  a 
M.L.  would  come 
alongside,  an  Offi- 
cer and  prize  crew 
would  board  it  and 
the  Hun  officer 
would  formally 
surrender.  Then 
the  White  Ensign 
would  be  hoisted, 
a  large  ensign, 
much  larger  than 
any  flown  by  our 
vessels :  a  clean 
new  ensign,  not 
worn  and  dingy 
with  hard  work 
like  ours.  It 
seemed  to  be  the 
only  clean  thing 
on  board.  The 
Huns  were  sent  to 
the  fore  deck  and 
the  vessel  would 
move  off  towards 
Harwich. 

This  happened 
literally  under  our 
very  eyes,  but  still 
we  could  not  believe  it ;  it  was  all  unreal,  a  play  being  acted, 
or  were  we  dreaming  ?  For  years  we  had  searched  the  seas 
for  the  U-boat  and  few  of  us  had  ever  seen  one,  but  now  it 
seemed  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  rolled  back,  revealing  our 
hidden  enemy,  and  we  could  see  that  our  work  had  not  been 
in  vain.     There  were  dozens  of  them,  everywhere,  moored  to 

buoys  and  more 
and  still  more 
coming  in.  Those 
at  the  buoys  looked 
like  handfuls  of 
cigars  thrown 

down  on  a  table ; 
they  were  dead, 
unkempt  and 

rusty,  with  an  air 
of  desolation,  out- 
casts from  the 
world  of  decent 
things.  Those 

which  were  coming 
in  were  still  a  live 
power  for  evil ;  it 
was  not  an  honour- 
able surrender, 
they  were  mis- 
trusted, covered  by 
our  guns  until  in 
charge  of  a  prize 
crew.  One  thought 
of  all  the  evil  they 
had  done,  how 
they  had  utterly 
changed  our  ideas 
of  "  things  a  fellow 
can't  do."  In  1914, 
when  a  cruiser  was 
torpedoed,  her 

sister  ship  went  to  the  rescue,  never  dreaming  that  she  would 
be  attacked  in  the  act  of  saving  life  at  sea.  The  mad  joy  of 
London  on  Armistice  day  did  not  make  me  realise  our  victory 
one  tenth  as  much  as  this  drama. 

The  Huns  themselves,  the  crews  I  mean,  how  could  they 
do  it  ?    I  cannot  explain  to  the  lay  mind  what  I  mean,  I  lack 
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RAMMED 

Rough  work  in  the  North  Sea.      Dreadnought  rams   U-29. 
A  true  incident  of  the  early  days  of  the    War.     Has  only  just  been  released  for  publication. 


By  Charles  Dixon. 
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the  gift  of  word.':.     The  bond  between  a  seaman  and  his  ship 

IS  something  outside  his  conscious  control :  she  may  be  a 

little  hell  to  him,  he  may  curse  her  and  long  for  the  day  when 

he  will  leave  her.     But  let  her  get  into  difficulties  and  he  \vill 

stick  up  for  her  in  spite  of  his  hate,  or  does  his  hate  change  ? 

Yet    we    saw    the 

Hun    come    in    of 

his  own  free  will, 

with    his    bag    on 

deck  packed  ready 

for  the  beach,  and 

quietly  hand  over 
his    ship     to  ■  his 

hated  enemy.  How 
did  they  get  him 
fb  do  it?  Did 
they  spin  him  some 
yam  that  it  was 
only  a  pretence 
and  that  we  would 
be  forced  to  give 
them  back  ?  Or 
was  it  that,  as  a 
punishment  for 
having  violated 
every  law  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  sea, 
the  sea  had  spued 
him  up  and  would 
have  none  of  him, 
refused  him  the 
feelings  of  seamen  : 
that  he  never  had 
been  a  seaman 
and  never  would 
be. 


LARGE  SUBMARINE  BEFORE  SURRENDER 


"  Never  the  feller  a  man'd  choose  to  be  with  in  a  watch  together 
Never  the  feller  you'd  like  to  know  was  around  in  the  worst  of 

weather. 
Never  the  chap  as  you'd  want  by  vour  side  when  caught  aback 

in  a  gale.  '  ° 

Or  laying   aloft  in   your   shirt,    maybe,    off    the    Plate    there 

shortening  sail."* 

They  took  an  extraordinary  interest  in  us  and,  even  in  the 
solemn  moment  of  surrender,  gaz^  up  at  us  as  we  passed 
•  "Small  Craft."    C.  Fox  Smith. 


over.  They  must  have  seen  us  more  often  than  we  had 
seen  them,  but  it  could  only  have  been  a  glimpse  from  a 
distance  through  a  periscope.  Now  thej'  could  see  us  as 
clearly  as  we  could  see  them,  enemies  meeting  face  to  face 
in  the  light  of  the  sun  after  long  years  of  warfare  fought  irf 

the  dark. 

The   naval    sur-  ,■ 
render  of  Germany, 
as  a  whole,  is  the 
biggest     thing     in 
history :  so  far  as 
the    sea    and   the. 
command     thereof 
is  concerned,   it  is 
victory,    final   and 
complete-     Out  of 
it  as  a  whole,  the 
surrender    of     the 
submarines   marks 
not     only    defeat, 
but  the  total  col- 
lapse  of    a   policy 
in  which   was    at- 
tempted a  revision 
of     the     accepted 
laws  of  the  world. 
Not    only    is    the 
Hun    beaten,    but 
the  view  which  he 
attempted    to   im- 
pose on  the  world 
has  vanished ; 

those   sullen   hulls 
lying     in     British 


harbours  mark  the  disappearance,  not  only  of  the  German 
from  sea  control,  but  also  of  Germanism  from  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  sea. 

Thus,  out  of  all  the  events  and  spectacles  that  the 
coUapse  of  Germany  has  provided,  this  surrender  of  the 
submarines  takes  first  place  among  the  symbols  of  Allied 
victory  over  the  most  cruel  and  most  determined  enemy 
of  civilisation  that  has  come  to  being  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world. 


SURRENDERED  SUBMARINES 
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The  Victory  of  Justice  :    By   L.   P.   Jacks 


MORALLY  considered,  the  British  people  are 
at  this  moment  in  a  dangerous  position.  I  do 
not  mean  that  we  are  showing  signs  of  moral 
decay — far  from  it.  The  danger  lies  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  These 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  con- 
front us,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  with  an  easy  and 
attractive  wrong,  and  a  difficult 
and  rather  repellent  right.  If 
we  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  we  shall  do  the  wrong 
thing.  In  order  to  do  the  right 
thing  we  shall  have  to  be  hard 
upon  ourselves.  The  position  I 
supfxise  is  not  unfamiliar  to  most 
of  us  as  a  matter  of  personal  ex- 
perience, and  we  know  well  how 
dangerous  it  is.  At  the  present 
moment  it  confronts  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  We  are  in  presence  of 
a  strong  temptation,  yielding  to 
which  will  inevitably  put  us  in 
the  wrong.  If  we  are  to  do  right 
we  shall  have  to  take  courses 
which  are  outwardly  and  super- 
ficially not  very  attractive  ; 
indeed,  quite  the  reverse.  It  is 
on  occasions  like  this  that  the 
stuff  of  a  nation's  soul  is  put  to 
the  test. 

This,  it  will  be  said,  is  no 
new  thing.  All  through  the  war 
we  have  had  it  dinned  into 
us,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
that  the  national  soul  was  being 
put  to  the  test.  And  have 
we  not  stood  the  ordeal  well  ? 
Have  we  not  emerged  trium- 
phantly ?  What  better  proof  could  you  have  that  the 
heart  of  this  p2jple  is  sound  than  that  afforded  by  its 
conduct  during  the  last  four  years  ?  And  is  not  the 
tim2  now  cima  when  W3  cin  afford  ourselves  a  moral 
h3lidiy  ?    Is  the  testing  process    to  go  on  for  ever  ? 

As  a  person  who  is  not  by 
nature  a  rigorist  I  should  like  to 
think  that  the  long  strain  was  at 
an  end.  I  should  be  glad,  very 
glad,  of  a  moral  holiday  myself  ; 
but  as  a  citizen  of  the  British 
Empire  I  don't  see  my  way  to 
getting  one  just  yet.  The  testing 
process  through  which  we  have 
passed  during  these  years  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  leading  up  to 
a  climax  which  is  just  beginning. 
We  have  not  done  with  this  ex- 
perience, and  shall  not  have  done 
with  it  for  some  time  to  come. 
We  are  indeed  approaching  the 
critical  moment,  the  chief  danger 
point  in  the  long  trial  ;  and  one 
can  only  hope  that  what  we 
have  already  endured  in  this  way 
has  seasoned  and  hardened  us  for 
the  last  great  struggle.  It  will 
be  mainly  a  struggle  with  our- 
selves, that  is  with  a  more 
formidable  oppwnent  than  the 
external  foe  ever  is  or  can  be. 

The  war  has  left  us  possessed 
of  a  giant's  f)ower,  and  the 
question  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  hold  and  use  this  power  for 
ourselves  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  hold  and  use  it  as  a 
trust    for    humanity.     We    can 
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armies  of  brave  and  well-disciplined  soldiers.  The  whole 
of  the  able-bodied  male  papulation  is  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms.  We  are  replete  with  every  kind  of  armament.  We 
have  built  up  a  great  military  organisation.  We  have 
acquired  military  experience  and  military  skill  to  a  degree 

unparalleled  in  our  history. 
Our  martial  aptitudes  were  never 
in  a  higher  state  of  efficiency. 
And  above  all  we  are  victors  ; 
the  instinct  of  conquest  which 
is  in  the  blood  of  our  race 
has  been  refreshed  by  a  great 
draught  of  victory.  If  we 
are  so  minded  we  can  use 
all  this  to  our  own  advantage. 
We  can  secure  for  ourselves  the 
most  favourable  position  in 
the  trade  of  the  world.  In  spite 
of  the  losses  of  the  war  we 
can  make  the  British  Empire 
richer  than  ever,  and  we  can  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  others.  We 
have  the  pick  of  the  world's 
opportunities.  Of  course  we 
should  provoke  opposition  if 
we  took  them,  but  our  pwwer 
is  such  that  we  could  make  the 
opposer  beware  of  us  and  nip 
his  opposition  in  the  bud.  In 
short  we  can,  if  we  choose,  play 
the  part  which  Germany  intended 
to  play  if  she  were  to  win  the 
war.  Need  it  be  said  that  our 
salvation  depends  on  our  not 
playing  it  ?  But  who  will  deny 
that  the  temptation  is  great  ? 

I  have  never  attached  much 
importance  to  the  saying  that 
has  been  so  much  bandied  about 
— "  this  war  is  'to  end  "war."  The  truth  is  that  every  war 
that  is  waged  makes«war  more  difficult  to  abolish.  It  does 
so  in  many  ways :  by  leaving  grievances  on  the  side  of 
the  vanquished  ;  by  prompting  insolence  and  selfishness  on 
the  side  of  the  victors  ;    by  creating  vast  armaments ;  by 

teaching  the  people  the  use  of 
arms  ;  by  filling  the  atmosphere 
with  martial  influence  and  mar- 
tial knowledge  ;  by  making  war 
more  familiar  to  the  public  mind. 
The  horrors  of  war  have  always 
been  known,  but  have  never  been 
an  effectual  deterrent,  any  more 
than  the  fear  of  hell-fire,  even 
where  hell  is  seriously  believed 
in,  has  prevented  men  from  evil- 
doing  ;  and  the  increase  in  the 
horrors,  due  to  modem  conditions 
of  warfare,  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference. The  memory  of  horrors 
is  evanescent  and  even  when  it 
is  fresh  makes  less  appeal  to  the 
imagination  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  memory  of  war- 
like achievement  is  lasting,  and 
acts  as  an  incentive  long  after  the 
horrors  are  forgotten.  War,  in 
fact,  is  a  hahit  of  States,  and 
every  fresh  war  renders  the  habit 
more  difficult  to  shake  off.  It  is 
with  war  as  with  all  other  habits 
— its  tendency  is  to  repeat  itself, 
not  to  end  itself.  "  I  will  have 
one  more  throw,"  says  the  gam- 
bler, "  and  then  I  will  never 
touch  the  accursed  dice  again. 
This  last  gamble  shall  end  my 
gambling  for  ever."  And  yet  we 
know    very   well  that  this  "  last 


do   either    but    we    cannot    do 

both.     If  we  choose  to  do  the  first,  1  know  of  no  opposing  gamble  "  is  precisely  what  makes  it  certain  that  his  gambling 

power  in  existence  at  the  moment,  or  likely  to  arise  through  will  be  resumed  next  day.  So  each  war  that  is  waged  serves  to 

nny  combination  of  States,  that  can  effectively  say  us  nay.  strengthen  the  general  body  of  the  war-making  forces  and  to 

Sei-power  is  key  power,  and  at  the  moment  it  is  in  our  hands,  deepen  the  grooves  in  which  they  nm.     A  mere  res(jJution 

Our  Navy  has  grown  into  what,  taking  it  all  in  all,  is  probably  "  not  to  do  it  again  "  is  a  feeble  thing  in  comparison,  and 

the  greatest  force  the  world  has  ever  seen;     We  have  immense  the  fact  that  most  of  us  are  conscious  of  having  made  such 
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a  resolution  shouid  aot  blind  us  to  the  danger  that  lurks 
behind.     Our   habits   may   prove   more   powerful    than   our 
resolutions  ;  and  our  habit  just  now  is  the  habit  of  conquerors, 
which  is  not  easily  cast  ofi.     It  would  not  be  very  difficult 
to  go  to  war  again.     Psychologically  it  would  be  quite  easy, 
and  psychological  causes  have  more  to  do  with  these  things 
than  political  Or  even  ecotwmic  causes.    We  all  remember 
how    difficult    it    was    in    1914, 
when   the  war  habit  had  grown 
weak  through  disuse,  to  accom- 
modate  our    minds   to    the  fact 
that  the  nation  was  at  war.  How 
strange   it    seemed !     Now    the 
difficulty  is  to  realise  that  we  are 
at  peace  ;  and  if  to-morrow  the 
news  came  that  we  were  in  for 
another    great    campaign    there 
would    be  none  of    that   plunge 
into  an  unfamiliar   world   which 
most  people  found    so    difficult 
four    years    ago.      Such    things 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  when 
we  ire  considering  the  dangers 
of   the   time.     The    nations    are 
talking  of  peace  ;    but   they  are 
familiar  with  war.     And  familiar 
ideas    are   easily    put  into    exe- 
cution. 

For  these  reasons  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  predict  that  trouble  would 
arise  if  Great  Britain  were  to  go 
to  the  Peace  Conference  possessed 
by  the  notion  that  she  is  going  to 
make  a  good  thing  for  herself  out 
of  a  pacified  world.  There  would 
be     trouble     among    our     own 
people  to  begin  with.     I  see  the 
announcement      made     by      an 
eminent    economist    that    Great 
Britain  can  now  begin  to   treble 
her      wealth      production      and 
income.    Perhaps  she  can  ;   but   I  doubt  if  our  returning 
soldiers  will  be  content  to  regard  this  as  the  cause  for  which 
they  risked  their  lives  ;  and  I  doubt  if  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  the  slain  will  like  it  any  better.     Even  in  oneself,  after 
four  years  of  ingloriously  watching  the  sacrifice  of  others, 
one  feels  a  little  shudder  at  the  pronflnence  given  to  this 
kind  of  thing.     It  really  looks  at  times  as  though,  having 
the  giant's  strength,  we  meant  to 
use  it  as  a  giant.  Is  that  worthy, 
of   the  glorious  dead — of  whom 
Mr.    Kipling   has  chosen   to  say 
"  their  names  will  live  for   ever- 
more "  ?    Is  it  not  something  of 
an  anti-climax  ?    These  men  did 
not    lay  down    their    lives     for 
British    trade.      They    died    for 
Justice,  and  we  owe  it  to  them  to 
see  that  Justice  is  established  on 
the  earth.     It  is  not  established 
yet.     All  that  is  accomplished  so 
far  is  the  overthrow  of  injustice  ; 
a  great  step  towards  the  goal  but 
not  the  goal  itself.    The  work  of 
our   dead  is  not   finished  ;  it  is 
just  begun.     It  is  handed  on  for 
us  to  continue,  which  we  shall  not 
be  doing  by  trebling  the  wealth 
production   and    income   of    the 
British  Empire.     If  that  is  to  be 
our  dominant  idea  we  may  look 
out  for  the  next  war.     It  is  not 
far  off. 

The  victory  we  are  now  con- 
templating is  a  victory  by  Justice, 
for  Justice  and  of  Justice.  If  I 
had  to  make  my  choice  I  would 
lay  the  chief  emphasis  on  the 
first  preposition — by  Justice.  I 
am  old-fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  the  secret  of  this  victory 
lies  with  the  "  power   not    our 


General  Election  had  happened  at  some  other  time — not  at 
the  time  when  quiet  men  want  to  meditate  on  the  mighty 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  desolations  He  hath  wrought 
in  the  earth.  The  thing  that  has  happened  means  so  much 
that  it  runs  a  serious  risk  of  meaning  nothing — like  the 
National  Debt.  One  needs  a  "  tranqiiil  space  "  to  take  it 
in  ;  and  I  for  one  harbour  a  little  grudge  against  those  who 

have  plunged  me  into  this  new 
turmoil  at  the  very  moment 
when  my  soul  was  craving  for 
quiet.  The  aspect  of  our  victory 
which  is  most  worth  thinking 
about  is  not  being  thought 
about.  Something  else,  a  far 
lesser  thing  is  being  thrust  into 
the  foreground,  and  the  thoughts 
which  it  prompts  seem  to  let 
one  down  from  the  height 
of  this  great  moment.  Perhaps 
we  shall  do  better  later  on. 

Among  the  writers,  the  orators, 
and  the  poets  of  the  time  I 
listen  in  vain  for  the  voice  that 
reminds  us  of  what,  to  me,  is  the 
central  truth  of  the  whole  matter 
—the  victory  by  Justice,  the 
victory  for  which  Justice  itself 
must  receive  the  praise.  But 
looking  through  my  Milton,  who 
has  been  my  chief  war  prophet 
throughout,  I  found  the  other 
day  a  passage  which  said  what  I 
wanted  to  hear.  Probably  the 
reader  knows  it,  but  it  will  do 
him  no  harm  to  see  it  once  more 
in  print. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON 


Oh   how  comely  it  is,   and  how 

reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long 
.  oppress'd ! 

When  God  mto  the  hands  of  their  deliverer 
Puts  mvincible  might 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  the  oppressor, 
rhe  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men 
Hardy  and  mdustrious  to  support 
Tyrannick  power,  but  raging  to  pursue 
The  righteous  and  all  such  as  honour  truth  • 
He  all  their  ammunition 

And  feats  of  war  defeats. 

With  plain  heroick  magnitude  oi 

mind 
And  celestial  vigour  arm'd  ; 
Their    armouries    and    maga  zines 

contemns. 
Renders  them  useless  ;  while 
With  winged  expedition, 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glance,   he 

executes 
His  errand  on    the  wicked,   who„ 

surpris'd, 
Lose  their  defence,  distracted  and 
amaz'd. 

After  pondering  this  splendid 
passage  I  would  suggest  to  the 
reader  that  by  way  of  contrast 
he  spend  an  evening  with  the 
books  we  were  all  talking  about 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
especially  the  German  books  on 
''  World-dominion "  and  such 
like  nonsense ;  or  that  other 
book  of  Professor  Cramb's  which 
underlined  the  German  logic  and 
gave  some  of  us  sleepless  nights. 
How  formidable  it  seemed  at  the 
time  !  Well,  as  I  look  back  to 
those  days  what  stands  out  most 
vividly  in  my  memory  is  a  certain 
"  plain  heroick  magnitude  of 
mind  "  that  shone  forth  in  our 
leaders  at  the  critical  hour.  From 
that  ,day  to  this  it  has  never 
deserted   us.     It    has    been    the- 


Img  experience,  a  thing  not  to  be  understood  offliand,  but 
to  be  meditated  long  and  silently.  The  more  one  thinks  of 
It,  the  more  the  feeling  grows  that  Marshal  Foch  and  the 
Pnme  Mmister  are  not  the  last  names  to  be  named  in  thi<= 
busmess.    As  a  humble  psychologist  I  could  wish  that  the 


Such  IS  the  victory  ;  and  now  we  have  to  live  up  to  it.  To 
,n°t.'ll7f  r  )M^^  uttermost  the  resources  of  the  nation's 
nteUect  and  of  the  nation's  will.  But  all  this  will  be  vain 
unless  It  be  built  upon  the  rock.  And  the  rock  is  "  plain, 
heroick  magmtude  of  mind."  ^ 
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"Peace,  Pelmanism  and  Prosperity/' 

THE,    WATCHWORD    FOR    1919. 

10,000    Enrolments   a    Month! 

Great   Business   Firms   Enrol  their  Staffs   in   Hundreds. 


The  coming  of  Peace  has  given  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  Pelman  movement. 

Within  a  single  month  ten  thousand  men  and  women  have 
enrolled  for  a  Fehtian  Course  ! 

"Peace,  Pelmanism,  and  Prosperity"  is,  in  effect,  the 
national  watchword  of  the  day.  Thousands  who  have 
hitherto  been  prevented  from  taking  it  up  are  now  hastening 
to  begin  their  study  of  Pelmanism,  which,  during  the  strenuous 
war  yfears,  has  proved  of  such  enormous  help  to  business  and 
professional  success. 

Many  big  firms  are  enrolling  their  employees  en  masse : 
one  famous  business  house  has  just  enrolled  165  members 
of  its  staff. 

Every  enrolment  is  made  with  a  definite  aim.  To  gain  a 
bigger  salary  or  a  better  position  :  to  increase  efficiency,  to 
economise  time  and  work  :  to  develop  more  ability  :  to 
-firoaden  experience  and  to  make  learning  easy — whatever 
the  object  may  be,  Pelmanism  never  fails  to  prove  its  value. 
There  is  no  man  or  woman,  in  fact,  who  has  conscientiously 
studied  "the  little  grey  books"  without  deriving  benefit: 
the  most  jxjpular  phase  being  exemplified  by  the  hundreds 
who  have  reported  100  per  cent.,  200  per  cent.,  and  even  300 
per  cent,  increases  of  salary  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
Pelmanising. 

The  evidence  for  Pelmanism  is  freely  open  to  every  one  to 
examine,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  who  applies  to-day 
to  the  address  given  below. 

Salary  Doubled  in  3  Months. 

'  There  is  only  one  way  of  judging  Pelmanism,  and  that  is 
by  results.  In  the  records  of  the  Institute  there  are  many 
thousands  of  letters  reporting  the  most  remarkable  "benefits  " 
ever  recorded ;  benefits  so  substantial  and  so  direct  that 
they  speak  more  plainly  than  volumes  of  argument  could  do. 
A  few  extracts  are  given  hereunder  from  some  of  these  letters. 

From  Bristol  a  Pelmanist  writes  : 

"  After  taking  up  Pelmanism  for  about  three  months  I  was 
offered  a  very  high  post  in  the  firm  in  which  I  am  employed. 
This  advancement,  which  doubled  my  salary  (which  was  not 
inconsiderable  before),  I  attribute  entirely  to  Pelmanism." 

The  foregoing  is  typical  of,  literally,  hundreds  of  letters, 
some  of  which  tell  of  incomes  trebled  and  even  quadrupled 
as  a  result  of  Pelmanism.  These  letters  are  not  asked  for  : 
they  are  sent  of  the  writers'  free  will.  Pelmanists  are  only 
too  ready  to  acknowledge  the  vast  good  they  have  derived 
from  the  Course. 

Here  is  another  letter,  from  a  journalist,  who  had  only 
got  as  far  as  Lesson  4  when  he  wrote  : 

"  Already  I  feel  a  definite  change  in  my  mentality,  a  stirrins^ 
and  stretching  in  the  mind.  I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the 
perfectly  natural  method  of  progression.  There  is  no  trick  or 
quackery  about  it,  and  for  the  return  your  System'  gives  it 
seems  to  be  nonsensically  cheap  at  the  fees  you  charge." 

Worth  a  Handred  Times  the  Price. 

Many  business  men  have  remarked  that  the  Course,  to 
them,  would  be  cheap  at  ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred  times 
the  price.  One  man,  a  solicitor,  said  that  a  single  lesson  of 
the  Course  was  worth  ;^ioo.  The  cost,  in  short,  is  infini- 
tesimal as  compared  with  results,  and  small  though  the  fee  is, 
it  may  be  paid  by  instalments  if  desired.  Cost  is  no  obstacle 
to  anyone  becoming  a  Pelmanist. 

Here  is  another  letter— short  and  sweet — from  a  busy 
accountant  : 

"  Since  becoming  a  Pelmanist  I  have  benefited  materially, 
having  been  promoted  twice  in  twelve  months,  with  50  per 
cent,  financial  increase." 

Large  numbers  of  medical  men  have  taken  the  Pelman 
Course,  and  many  of  them  recommend  their  patients  and 
friends  to  do  the  same.  Higher  praise  from  such  a  cautious 
and  conscientious  body  of  professional  men  it  would  be 
imfKJSsible  to  gain.      Here  is  a  letter  from  one  : 

"I   cannot  be   sufficiently   thankful   ihat   I   took   a   Pelman 


Course.  ...  I  attribute  my  success  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  application  of  Pelman  principles.  The  study  was  done 
in  the  spare  time  left  to  me  by  a  large  industrial  practice." 

Another  letter,  also  from  a  medical  man  : 

"  I  took  the  Pelman  Course  because  my  practice  was  not 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  I  could  not  discover  the 
cause.  Your  lessons  enabled  me  to  discover  the  weak  points 
and  correct  them,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Your 
Course  has  proved  to  be  a  splendid  investment  for  me.  My 
chief  regret  is  that  I  did  not  take  it  at  the  beginning." 


(( 


Results  are  Wonderful." 


Another  Pelmanist  expresses  himself  thus  : 

"The  results  are  wonderful.  I  used  to  wonder  (before 
taking  up  the  Pelman  Course)  if  there  was  any  possible 
exaggeration;  but,  honestly,  no  pen  can  express  one  tittle 
of  the  value  the  Course  really  is.  What  I  have  gained  up  to 
the  present  could  never  be  called  costly  even  if  it  had  cost 
me;^5o." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  gentleman  had  only  worked 
through  two  lessons  when  he  wrote  the  foregoing.  Comment 
would  be  superfluous. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  received  by  the  Pelman 
Institute  during  recent  months  contains  the  following  very 
frank  admissions  : 

"  I  admit  having  read  your  announcements  for  some  ten 
years,  and  yet  I  was  not  (to  my  eternal  regret  be  it  admitted) 
f>ersuaded  to  commence  your  Course  until  1  noticed  your 
consistent  advertising  in  the  Times.  ...  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  study  the  Pelman  lessons  seriously  and  not 
gain  thereby — reaping  a  reward  which,  besides  its  definite 
and  tangible  advantage,  also  brings  with  it  developments 
which  have  no  parallel  in  money  values. 

"  To  those  of  my  acquaintance  who  ask  my  opinion  of  the 
Pelman  training,  I  have  said,  and  shall  continue  to  say  : 
Take  it- — follow  instructions  carefully — and  if  at  the  end  of 
the  Course  you  do  not  admit  having  gained  something  good 
— right  out  of  proportion  to  its  cost — I  will  personally  refund 
your  outlay. " 

Such  a  letter  from  a  business  man  surely  shows  that 
Pelmanism  is  at  least  as  good  as— if  not  better  than — its 
claims.  And  that  is  the  opinion  of  many  students.  The 
following  extract  from  a  Pelmanist 's  letter  has  previously 
been  published,  but  will  bear  repetition.  In  the  course  of  a 
very  warm  tribute  to  the  system,  he  said  : 

"  I  used  to  think  the  claims  made  for  Pelmanism  were 
■fantastic  and  impossible ;  now  I  consider  them  to  be  under- 
statements of  the  truth." 

Consider  these  Points. 

There  is  no  parallel  to  the  amazing  success  of  Pelmanism 
amongst  all  classes ;  and  every  month,  every  week,  its 
success  and  popularity  increase. 

It  is  perfectly  simple  and  easy  to  master,  takes  but  very 
little  time,  and  can  be  studied  anywhere.  Being  taught 
entirely  by  correspondence,  it  does  not  matter  where  you 
live.  Many  successful  Pelmanists  took  up  the  Course  when 
living  overseas  in  remote  corners  of  the  Empire. 

It  has  now  been  adopted  by  over  400,000  men  and  women, 
and  no  thorough  student  of  the  Course  has  ever  yet  failed  to 
secure  "results." 


Full  particulars  of  the  Pelman  Course  are  given  in  "Mind 
and  Memory,"  which  also  contains  a  complete  descriptive 
Synopsis  of  the  12  lessons.  A  copy  of  this  interesting  booklet, 
together  with  a  full  reprint  of  "Truth's  "  famous  Report  on 
the  work  of  the  Pelman  Institute,  and  particulars  showing  how 
you  can  secure  the  complete  Course  for  one-third  less  than  the 
usual  fee,  may  be  obtained  gratis  and  post  free  by  any  reader 
of  Land  &  Water  who  applies  to  the  Pelman  Institute, 
39  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,   IV. C.  i. 

Overseas  *  Addresses :  46-48  Market  Street,  Melbourne; 
15  Toronto  .Street,  Toronto;    Club  Arcade,   Durban. 
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How  the   News  came  to  Barbary 

By  A.   P.   Herbert  , 


I  WAS  at  Tlemcen  on  the  great  Monday ;  Tlemcen,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Western  Barbar>',  a  hundred  miles 
from  Oran  and  scores  of  miles  from  the  nearest  English- 
man. At  eleven  a.m.  the  train  from  Oran  halted 
lazily  at  a  small  station,  where  oranges  glowed  in  the 
station  garden  as  the  wall-flowers  do  at  home,  and  from  the 
eucalyptus  trees  great  breaths  of  the  scent  came  in.  Here 
we  had  the  news,  and  told  each  other  how  curious  it  was  to 
have  heard  it  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fighting  ceased  ; 
this  pleased  us  more  than  anything,  though  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  was  true. 

Tlemcen  is  a  little  walled  town  towards  the  Moroccan 
frontier,  perched  on  a  small  plateau  extravagantly  covered 
•with  fruit  trees,  with  a  steep,  serrated  battlement  of  a  ridge 
behind  it  and  an  impossibly  good  view  over  woodedundulations 
in  front. 

Normally,  I  should  say,  its  life  is  one  long  siesta,  and  as  I 
■drove  hrough  the  narrow  cobbled  streets  the  place  was  still 
struggling  out  of  sleep,  sitting  at  cafes  under  the  plane  trees, 
assimilating  the  news.  Only  the  cabman  expected  a  com- 
memorative "  benefice,"  and  the  first  few  flags  were  climbing 
about  the  pink  and  white  houses  among  the  jasmine.  The 
Tricolour  and  Stars  and  Stripes  held  tl  e  field.  The  Union 
Jack  was  a  rarity,  the  Empire,  being  mainly  represented 
by  a  kind  of  bastard  Red  Ensign,  a  vast  expanse  of  red  with 
a  minute  Jack  lurking  shamefully  in  the  comer. 

The  dramatic  sense  demanded  that  this  lonely  Englishman, 
herald  of  a  great  Allied  victorious  Empire,  should  have  been 
met  at  the  Porte  de  Sidi-Bou-Medine  and  carried  in  triumphal 
procession  to  a  banquet,  or  at  least  a  substantial  dejeuner. 
This  did  not  occur.     Few  persons  recognised   the  lonely 
Englishman  as  an  Englishman  at  all.    This  was  disappointing, 
for  along  the  Barbary  coast  from  Tunis  to  Oran  I  had  been 
•enjoying  the  experience  of  being  a  curiosity,  a  rare  spectacle, 
as  an  English  officer,  after  being  as  common  as  dirt  in  England 
and  Egypt  and  France.    It  had  been  refreshing  to  see  men 
nudge  each  other  and  say  respectfully — "  Anglais."     Here, 
though,  on  this  day  of  days,  they  rather  whispered  behind 
me   that    I    was    a   Russian,  or  Portuguese,  or,   haply,  an 
American.    And  so  I  went  into  the  Hotel  des  Voyageurs,  full 
of  fiies  and  the  smell  of  garlic,  and  stout  Frenchmen,  obviously 
not    voyageurs,    except    perhaps   in    the    commercial   sense. 
They  did  not  rise,  and  cheer  as  I  entered,  but  continued  to 
eat,  as  men  say,  "  with  relish."     They  were  eating  couss- 
couss,  a  romantic  but  nasty  dish,  and  it  was  all  strangely 
disappointing.     One  wanted  to  sing,   to  become  obviously 
■elated ;  above  all,  to  have  company.    One  thought  of  Picca- 
dilly,   of   crowds   in    the   Mall,   of   English   drinks.     .     .     . 
Sodales,  tlTat  was  what  was  missing.    So  in  despair  I  turned  to 
the  next  table,  a  fat  civilian  and  two  poilus  (O  dignity  ! 
O  discipline  !)  and  said  with  a  knowing  air,  "  Ah-ha — c'est 
fini,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  "    At  which  they  all  gulped  furiously,  and 
one  said  "  AJi,  oui^ — Americain  ?  "  and  another  "  Ah,  oui — ■ 
Portugais  ?  "  and  the  other  said  nothing,  but  picked  his  teeth. 
Then  I  went  out  into  the  Place  de  la  Victoire  in  a  great  wave 
of  garlic  and  sadness.    I  took  a  cab  and  drove  out  mournfully 
to  the  old  Roman  ruins  of  Mansoura,  where  the  towers  of  the 
old  wall  are  a  lovely  russet,  standing  peacefully  among  vine- 
yards and  olives,  and  orange  and  pistachio-trees.     In  the 
middle  stands  the  remnant  of  the  minaret,  golden-brown  in 
the  warm  sun,  and  from  its  base  you  look  for  many  miles  over 
the  orchards  and   the  cypresses  and  the  vineyards,  in  all 
shades  ■  f  green  and  gold  and  yellow,  and  russet  and  brown, 
to  the  blue  Atlas  Mountains. 

I  sat  there  in  the  absolute  stillness,  under  a  stage  African 
sky,  and  thought  appropriate  things  about  Peace.  In  par- 
ticular I  thought,  '  In  this  far  comer,  reeking  of  history, 
and  battle  and  sieges,  of  Romans  and  Berbers,  Almohades 
and  Merinides  and  all  their  strifes,  men  have  long  since  had 
their  1 11  of  war :  why  should  they  worry  about  this  one  ? 
why  should  they  bother  about  this  Peace  ?  "  And  I  was 
■comforted. 

But  when  I  drove  back  into  the  white  town,  prepared  to 
postpone  my  joy,  the  streets  were  astir.  They  had  digested 
the  news,  they  were  excited.  On  the  muezzin  gallery  of  the 
Grande  Mosquee  there  were  clusters  of  Tricolours  looking 
strangely  out  of  place  ;  and  in  the  Place  de  la  Mairie  were 
bodies  of  Arab  youths,  marching  about  in  a  brilliant  con- 
fusion of  dirty  white  breeches  and  red  tarbooshes,  carrying 
gaudy  banners  and  chanting  on  one  note  a*  triumphant 
refrain,  to  the  metre  of  "  Left — right — left,  right,  left."  (This 
was^explained  t©  ms  later  as  a  song  of  victory,  and  itjseemed 


fo  me  that  "  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory  "  had  its  points  after 
all.) 

The  mmour  of  "  un  Anglais  "  had  got  round,  and  I  was 
smiled  upon.  As  we  passed  the  principal  cafe  I  caught  the 
glitter  of  chamj  agne,  unmistakable  even  at  3  p.m.,  and 
there  were  loud  crie;  of  "  Descendez."  Accordingly  I  de- 
scended. Gathered  round  a  few  tables  on  the  pavement  were 
M.  le  Maire,  M.  le  Commandant,  the  Sous-Prefet,  and  various 
other  anonymous  notables,  clearly  the  preliminary  Peace 
Conference.  Also  there  were  oceans  of  champagne,  the  bounty 
of  an  enormous  gentleman  with  an  undulating  bosom  and  no 
collar.    But  he  paid  for  the  champagne. 

Moist  Enthusiasm 

The  next  half-hour  remains  in  the  memory  as  a  confused 
period  of  toasts  and  cheers  and  moist  enthusiasm,  of  continual 
gettings  up  and  sittings  down,  of  champagne  glasses  being 
for  ever  emptied  down  the  right  sleeve  and  for  ever  mysteri- 
ously filled  again  ;  of  the  vast  face  of  the  generous  brewer 
glowing  distantly  in  the  background  like  a  Mediterranean 
sunset ;  while  in  the  street  a  large  and  motley  crowd  col- 
lected, pert  Arab  boys  with  almond  eyes  and  olive  com- 
plexions, grey  bearded  old  Moors  with  corrugated  faces, 
French  officers,  French  women,  Jews,  poilus,  sleek  Syrians 
in  rich  silk  robes,  cross-eyed  beggars,  Maltese,  Turks,  Italians, 
Berbers,  Greeks,  donkeys,  and,  I  believe,  Germans. 

At  intervals  new  celebrities  arrived,  and  all  the  company 
stood  up  and  embraced  or  avoided  embraces  and  spilled 
their  glasses  and  toasted  the  Allies  and  sank  back  exhausted. 
A  man  stood  on  a  table  and  sang  the  "Marseillaise  "  with  aston- 
ishing fire  and  emotion,  and  the  "  Madelon  "  and  the  "  Chanson 
du  Poilu,"  and  afterwards  the  "  Chant  du  depart  "  ;  and 
that  took  me  back  three  and  a  half  years  to  Mudros  Bay, 
where  I  first  heard  the  French  sailors  sing  it — as  we  steamed 
out  for  Helles — with  the  same  unique  French  gift  of  singing 
as  if  they  meant  it. 

Through  all  this  I  sympathised  with  M.  le  Commandant, 
the  CO.  of  the  garrison,  who  was  being  conscientiously 
democratic  and  tolerant  (as  who  should  say  "  The  end  of  a 
great  war  is  a  mere  incident  to  me,  but  by  all  means  let  us  be 
merry  "),  but  clearly  wondering  how  far  he  ought  to  go  before 
all  those  Arabs. 

And  then  the  crisis  came.  A  certain  general  appreciation 
of  the  British  race  had  already  been  expressed.  It  was 
now  to  crystallise  into  a  hideous  shape.  Next  to  me  was  a 
man  in  a  vague  kind  of  khaki  uniform,  evidently  the  self- 
appointed  "  soul "  of  all  local  festivities,  and  personally 
distasteful  to  M.  le  Commandant.  He  had  already  sung 
and  declaimed  and  recited  ad  nauseam.  His  big  coup  was 
to  come.  After  confirming  in  a  stealthy  ear-tickling  whisper 
his  suspicion  that  I  was  indeed  "  un  Anglais,"  he  rose  and 
spoke  very  favourably  of  the  part  played  by  England  in  the 
war.  ''  Here,"  he  said,  "  is  '  un  Anglais.'  "  I  "  16ve  mon 
verre,"  but  the  rest  was  lost  in  what  is  known  as  "  a  scene  of 
indescribable  enthusiasm."  M.  le  Maire  and  the  company 
leapt  to  their  feet  with  surprising  agility  and  recklessly  poured 
their  champagne  down  their  bosoms  ;  shouting  and  beaming 
and  clinking  glasses.  Outside  in  the  sun  the  young  Arabs 
cheered  and  cast  their  red  hats  into  the  air,  and  the  old  Moors 
smiled  silkily  in  their  beards,  and  all  that  mob  of  infidels 
and  true  believers  paid  their  tribute  of  respect  to  this  embar- 
■  rassed  subject  of  the  Great  White  King.  And — oh  horror  !— 
the  "  soul  "  of  the  town  cast  himself  upon  me,  and  clasped 
his  arms  about  me,  and  kissed  me  hotly  on  both  cheeks. 
Before  all  those  Arabs.  And  he  had  not  shaved.  He  was 
prickly.     ...     I  went  under. 

When  I  came  up,  gasping,  the  second  time,  I  said  to  myself, 
"  This  is  a  great  occasion.  In  this  lonely  corner  of  Africa, 
on  this  historic  day,  I  am  the  only  Englishman  present.  I 
am  an  Ambassador.  I  am  the  Empire.  In  the  years  to  come 
they  will  tell  their  children  how  the  mad  Englishman  bore 
himself  this  day.  I  will  be  worthy."  A  life  full  of  incident 
and  danger  had  yet  left  me  iU-equipped  for  such  a  moment 
as  this,  but  when  I  saw  the  crash  coming  I  had  hurriedly 
rehearsed  a  little  French  speech,  in  the  best  of  taste.  I  rose — 
but,  alas  !  it  had  deserted  me.  What  I  said  was  something 
like  this-—"  Je  suis  enchants.  .  .  .  Je  suis  enchants 
.     .     .     d'etre     .     .     .     damn    .     .     .     d'etre     aujourd'hui 

.     .     .     les   braves    poilus les    boches     .     .     . 

les  sacres  Boches    .     .     .    j'ai  battu     .     .     .     Arm6e  Fran- 
(jaise     .     .     .     enchants.      Je    Ifeve    mon    verre     .     .     .     je 
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Burberrys'  War  Record 


Military      Weatherproof 

"  TAe  Burberry  is  supreme  both 
in  winds  and  rain.  I  have  had 
mine  two  years,  all  which  time 
has  been  spent  in  France,  and 
it  has  been  the  best  I  ever  had." 
H.  N.—,  R.A.M.C. 


Every 

Burberry 

Garment 

bears  the 

Burberry 

LabeL 


THE    TIELOCKEN 

A  practical  and  distinguished  weatherproof. 
Overlapping  fronts  doubly  cover  the  most 
vulnerable  areas,  preserving  healthful 
warmth.  Fastens  without  usual  buttons  by 
means  of  strap  and  buckle. 


BURBERRYS'  Service  weather- 
proofs  established  a  reputation 
in  South  Africa  20  years  ago,  which 
has  survived  unscathed  the  acid  test 
of  the  last  4^  years  in  every  War  zone 
from  the  Equator  to  the  Arctic  circle. 

The  Burberry  was  the  first  self-venti- 
lating weatherproof  authorised  as 
Service  Dress,  and,  though  its  prin- 
ciples and  design  have  been  so  freely 
imitated  as  to  create  a  new  industry, 
it  remains,  as  it  began,  without  a  rival 
and  safe  for  all  time  from  competition 
or  even  comparison. 

Although  statistics  are  usually  dry, 
figures  are  sometimes  more  eloquent 
than  words. 

During  the  War  Burberrys  have  sup- 
plied Naval  and  Military  OflRcers 
with  over 

5  00,000 

of  their  Regulation  Pattern  Weather- 
proofs,  in  addition  to  a  vast  number 
of  Trench  Coats,  Tielockens,  and 
other  of  their  distinctive  Service 
Models. 

Burberrys  also  supplied  the  War 
Office  with  no  less  than 

50     miles 

of  Burberry  Gabardine  for  equipping 
with  specially-designed  outrigs;  re- 
commended by  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton, 
the  Murman  Coast  Expedition. 

Burberrys  have  further  executed 
large  contracts  for  the  War  Office 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  trading 
requirements. 

Complete  Military  or 
Mufti  Kits  in  2  to  4 
Days,  or  Ready  for  Use 


Burberrys  Clean  and  Re-proof 
Suits,  Top-coats  and  Weather- 
proofs  by  the  most  up-to-date 
processes.  Prices  on  request. 
Till  Peace  is  signed  Officers' 
Service  Burberry  H'eather- 
proofs  are  cleaned  and  Re- 
proofed. 

FREE  OF  CHARGE. 
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Naval  Weatherproof 

"  The  Burberry  has  protected 
me  against  wind,  rain  and  cold 
071  the  bridge  at  ^nidnight,  on 
board  all  kinds  of  vessels,  from 
torpedo-boa's  to  m^ail  steamers." 
F.  D. ,  {Com.)  R.N.R. 


Catalogues 
of  Naval, 
Military 
or  Civilian 
Kit  sent 
on  request 


BVBRY   BURBERRY   QARMENT 
BEARS  THIS  BURKERRY  LABEL 


BURBERRYS 


THE  BURBERRY 

The  weatherproof  on  which  Burberrys' 
reputation  has  been  firmly  based  for  over 
30  years.  Known  throughout  the  world 
because  of  its  efficiency,  comfort  and 
hygienic  qualities  in  all  temperatures. 

Haymarket  LONDON  S.W.I 
Boulevard  Malesherbes  PARIS 
Basingstoke,   also    Provincial    Agents 
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16ve  ma  verre  (the  gender  of  "  verre  "  escaped  me)     .     .     . 
Vive  la  France  !  !  !  "     This,  however,  seemed  to  give  every  ^ 
satisfaction  ;  the  "  indescribable  "  scene  described  above  was 
repeated,  and  even  M.  le  Commandant  smiled  wanly  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  lady,  who  was  endeavouring  to  embrace  him. 

After  that  the  company  dwindled,  and  I  faded  away  under 
the  plane  trees  in  search  of  solitude,  pursued  by  a  reverent 
escort  of  Arab  children,  who  had  clearly  been  trained  in  the 
principles  of  Scouting  for  Boys,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
shake  them  off.  Hunted,  desperate,  sole  representative  of  a 
Great  Empire,  I  fled  into  the  back  room  of  a  cafe  and  took 
tea.  There  was  no  milk  or  sugar  or  butter  or  cakes  or  bread 
— only  tea.  But  that  was  enough.  As  I  sat  there,  panting, 
I  said  to  my  faithful  heart,  "  WTiy  did  I  pray  this  morning 
for  company  and  celebrations  ?    Oh,  Allah  !  let  me  be  alone." 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  scratch  band  in  the  Place,  and 
all  the  motley  population  was  there  ;  even  along  the  wall 
there  stole  a  few  of  the  native  women  in  their  white  hoods, 
with  one  vestal  eye  glowing  inhumanly  through  the  slit. 
From  far  off  in  the  hills  and  outlying  villages  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  had  come  in  scores,  riding  portentously  on  tiny  donkeys  ; 
and  one  thought,  "  Why  should  these  men  care  ?  How  has 
the  war  mattered  to  them  ?  "  And  then  I  saw  the  swarms  of 
tirailleurs,  with  the  blue  tunics  and  yellow  facings — fine, 
lean  men  like  sunburnt  Englishmen,  some  of  them — and  I 
had  my  answer.  For  they,  too,  have  given  many  to  the  war. 


Questionable  Fireworks 

The  Arab'youth  were  at  it  again,  surging  and  chanting  and 
banner-waving.  "  At  least,"  I  had  said,  "  here,  on  the  edge 
of  Morocco,  there  wiU  be  no  fireworks."  Yet  even  this  boon 
was  denied.  How  can  one  explain  the  magical  appearance 
of  these  things  in  such  a  place  ?  Perhaps  (who  knows  ?) 
as  part  of  the  very  active  German  propaganda  in  these  regions, 
sent  maybe  to  celebrate  a  German  victory.  For  they  were 
live,  full-bodied  things,  squibs  that  went  off  like  a  bomb  and 
put  the  fear  of  God  into  a  soldier.  So  I  went  up  and  stood  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Mairie,  and  looked  down  and  felt  like  an 
Ambassador.  But  when  the  band  had  finished  the  wife  of  the 
Sous-Prefet  came  unto  me  and  apologised  because  they  had 
not  played  "^  God  save  the  King."  They  had  tried,  but  the  music 
could  not  be  foimd.    I  felt  like  a  king,  and  I  was  gracious. 

Then  all  the  world  proipenaded  again,  and  there  was  a 
torchlight  procession  of  tirailleurs,  with  the  flares  lashed 
to  their  bayonets,  and  a  band  of  weird  wood-wind  instruments, 
something  between  the  bagpipes  and  a  paper-and-comb. 
In  the  rear  rode  a  number  of  Espahis,  solemn  men  with  thick 
turbans  and  beards,  sitting  mysteriously  on  grey  horses. 
All  round  the/narrow  streets  they  went,  with  the  Madelon 
wailing  away  in  the  distance  and  bursting  suddenly  round 
corners  ;  and  the  torchlight  shot  up  to  the  shuttered  windows 
where  no  man  may  look,  and  one  imagined  the  harem  ladies 
peeping  down  through  the  cracks  at  this  mad  and  forbidden 
world. 

In  thefPlace,  at  the  height  of  the  festivities,  a  man 
approached  me  and  asked  (in  French)  if  I  spoke  Allemand. 
"  Why  ?  "  I  said,  "  are  you  an  Allemand  ?  "  To  which,  as 
the  policeman  said,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Stunned, 
I  enquired  if  he  too  "  faisait  fete  "  ;  and  again  he  said  "  yes." 

All  my  dreams  of  peace  had  not  prepared  me  for  such  an 
occasion.  From  what  secret  haunt  he  had  emerged,  what  he 
thought  I  was,  and  what  action  I  should  have  taken  either 
by  the  Manual  of  Infantry  Training,  or  the  Code  of  Honour, 
I  knew  not.  But  he  had  a  French  Alsatian  wife,  so  I  spared 
him.    But  my  spirit  was  broken.     I  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  all  the  town  was  still  smiling,  and  there  were 
still  more  flags  ;  and  how  much  more  beautiful  the  old  flags 
can  look  in  such  a  place,  hung  about  the  white  houses  in  the 
African  sun,  than  they  do  at  home,  dingy  and  soiled  and  wet. 
The  Arabljo}^  were  still  chanting  (I  do  not  suppose  they  are 
silent  yet),  and  my  escort  of  children  and  boys  was,  if  anything, 
in  excess  of  Establishment. 

I  took  lunch  with  one  of  the  chief  citizens — whether  the 
Maire^  or  the  Sous-Prefet  or  what  I  never  discovered. 
They  "were  Alsatians,  and  their  two  children,  boy  and  girl, 
were  dressed  in  honour  of  the  Peace  in  the  native  dress  of  the 
Alsatian  peasant.  The  boy  looked  like  a  character  out  of 
Dickens,  in  a  long  frock-coat,  and  the  girl  like  a  flag  of  Alsace, 
in  red  and  white. 

It  was  a  moving  thing  to  see  these  old  clothes,  hidden  away 
who  knows  how  long  in  some  old  chest,  taken  out  sometimes 
bv  Madame  to  fold  and  put  away  again,  and  now  come  out 
gloriously  from  bondage  to  fly  the  colours  of  Alsace  in  Northern 
Africa. 

They"'were  going  home,  Madame  said,  as  soon  as  they 
might ;  and  I  told  them  that  I,  too,  was  going  home.  But  I 
was  glad  the  Germans  were  not  in  Hammersmith. 


The  Navy   in   Battle* 

THE  readers  of  Land  akd  WixER  need  no  intro- 
duction to  the  work  of  Mr.  Arthur  PoUen.  Week 
after  week  during  the  war,  Mr.  Pollen  has  con- 
tributed those  illuminating  essays  which  have  en- 
abled his  readers  clearly  to  appreciate  the  shifting 
phases  of  the  war  at  sea,  and  in  so  doing,  Mr.  PoUen  has 
performed  a  valuable  public  service.  For,  under  the  existing, 
conditions  of  representative  government,  the  security  of 
the  whole  community  does,  in  fact,  depend  upon  the  degree 
of  national  intelligence.  The  politician,  whose  business  it 
is  to  please  the  largest  possible  number  of  people,  habituall5r 
defers  to  desires  bom  of  an  ignorance  which  he  sometimes 
shares,  but  to  which  he  more  often  sacrifices  the  duty  of 
statesmanship.  But  the  politician  will  acquiesce  as  readily 
in  the  demands  of  knowledge  and  intelligence ;  it  matters 
nothing  to  him;  for  he  no  longer  governs.  Nor  does  he- 
consider  it  his  duty  to  instnict  the  people. 

That  duty  is  discharged  by  persons  who  have  no  votes  to- 
gain  or  to  lose ;  and  in  respect  of  naval  affairs,  upon  a  right 
understanding  of  which  depends  the  existence  of  the  British 
Empire,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
tea  of  each  one  of  us.  Mr.  Pollen's  work  stands  alone.  For 
this  reason  :  Mr.  Pollen  owns  an  exact  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  gunnery.  And  the  art  of  gunnery  is  the  final 
and  ultimate  purpose  of  the  whole  v?ist  organisation  of  a 
marine  fighting  force,  because  the  gun  is  the  main  weapon 
of  a  navy. 

But  that  fact  leads  the  student  further.  It  leads  him  to- 
enquire  for  wliat  purpose  the  gun  is  used,  and  the  answer 
is  not  so  simple  as  it  may  appear.  For  instance,  Mr.  Pollen's 
valuable  researches  into  the  science  of  gunnery  brought  himi 
to  the  study  of  strategy,  which  is  the  art  of  bringing  forces 
into  contact  with  the  enemy  ;  and  of  tactics,  which  is  the- 
art  of  using  those  forces  when  they  are  in  contact  with  the 
enemy.  The  object  of  both  strategy  and  tactics  is  to  bring 
the  gun  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
range  and  power  of  modern  ai:tillery  must  affect  tactics  ; 
which,  in  other  words,  must  bo  adapted  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  gun.  In  the  old  Navy,  in  which  the  range  of  the  gun 
was  short,  tactics  broadly  speaKng,  consisted  ih  close  action. 
Mr.  Pollen  quotes  a  remark  of  the  late  Lord  Nelson,  that  a 
captain  who  laid  his  ship  alongside  the  ship  of  the  enemy- 
could  not  go  far  wrong. 
.  That  proposition  also  appears  simple  ;  but  that  again  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  seems.  For  an  analysis  of  naval  warfare 
speedily  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  two  methods  of  fighting,, 
the  offensive  and  the  defensive.  The  priiiciple  of  the  offensive 
is  to  strike  as  swiftly  and  as  hard  as  possible,  taking  all  risks. 
That  is  the  tradition  of  the  British  Navy.  The  principle 
of  the  defensive  is  to  do  as  much  damage  to  the  antagonist 
as  possible  while  taking  as  few  risks  as  possible  ;  and,  in 
certain  circumstances,  even  to  avoid  battle  altogether,  using 
the  potential  fighting  force  of  the  fleet  as  a  constant  threat. 
Hence  we  are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  exact  im- 
portance of  decisive  battle  in  naval  warfare.  Either  it  is 
of  supreme  importance,  or  the  same  results  may  be  compassed 
by  other  means.  If  it  is  of  supreme  importance,  then  to 
seek  out  and  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  is  the  para- 
mount duty  of  a  navy.  If  the  same  results  may  be  compassed 
by  other  means,  then  the  main  purpose  must  be  to  avoid 
battle  and  thus  save  ships  and  men. 

Mr.  Pollen's  study  of  the  conduct  of  British  naval  warfare 
brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  before  and  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war  the  principle  followed  was  the 
defensive  principle.  Necessarily,  the  next  thing  to  decide 
was  whether  that  principle  was  right  or  wrong.  The  sole 
test  is  victory.  Can  the  defensive  bring  victory  ?  Mr. 
Pollen  most  unequivocally  declares  that  it  cannot.  Victory, 
he  affirms,  is  the  prize  of  battle  and  of  battle  alone. 

Mr.  Pollen  deals  with  the  naval  actions  of  the  war  in  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  made  intelligible,  or  even 
interestmg,  to  the  civilian.  He  explains  what  is  the  object 
of  each  operation,  how  it  succeeded  or  failed,  and  why. 
His  account  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland  is  very  remarkable. 
As  m  all  great  naval  actions,  there  came  one  critical,  one 
supreme  moment,  when  all  hung  upon  the  decision  of  the 
commander-m-chief.  The  second  and  deciding  part  of 
the  Battle  of  Jutland  was  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
defensive  principle. 

The  storming  of  Zeebrugge,  the  blocking  of  Ostend,  marked 
the  change  to  the  right  offensive  principle.  It  is  now  for 
the  Bntish  people  to  determine  what  is  to  be  the  national 
naval  policy  in  the  future.  They  will  find  the  materials  for 
forming  their  judgment  in  "  The  Navy  in  Battle."  L.C.C. 
•  By  A.  H.  Pollen.     (Chatto  and  Windus,  12s.  6d.  net.) 
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Land  and  Water  mixed. 
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it  is  fitted  with 
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Detachable  WireWheels 


Rudge-Vt^ilworlh 

VBritalxi's  Best  Bicycle' 


A   happy  combination    of 
Land  lervice  and  Water  men. 


Land    service   only, 
and  excellent  at  that. 


For  earliest  possible  deliverv  write  now  to 


By  Ajipointnient  to 
H.M.  King  George. 


Rudge-Whitworth,  Ltd. 

(Dept.  267),  COVENTRY. 

LONDON   DEPOTS— 230,  Tottenham  Court  Road  (Oxford  Street  end). 

23,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C.I. 
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The  Readers  Diaru 


Recent  Novels 

IT  was  inevitable  that   Miss  Irene  Rutherford  McLecd, 
should   write  a   novel ;   and,   except   that   the   paper, 
jacket,  which  represents   a  flight  of  steps,  apparently 
covered  with  a  plague  of  flies  and  decorated   with  a 
pair  of    imitation  lace   curtains,  is    rather    surprising 
I  have  nothing  much  to  complain  of  in  the  fact.     Indeed 
lier  Graduation  (Chatto   &  Windus,   6s.  net)   is  very  much 
better  than  I  anticipated.    As  I  expected,  it  begins  with  the 
unhappy    childhood   of   a    strange   and   sensitive   girl,    who 
suffers  much  by  not  being  understood.     She  grows  up  (Miss 
McLeod    mercifully    forbears    to    linger    over    lier    extreme 
vouth),  enters  into  happier  surroundings,  has  an  unfortunate 
love  affair  with  a  worthless  painter,  a  more  fortunate  one 
with  a  genius,  who  dies  and  ends,  felicitous  at  last,  in  mar- 
riage with  a  young  and  wealthy  poet.     Much  of  this  could, 
I  think,  have  been  foretold,  in  the  main  lines  at  all  events, 
by  an  experienced  reader  who  had  not  opened  the  book. 
It  is  the  recognised  pattern  for  a  first  novel  by  a  young  and 
clever   writer.     What   nobody,    not    even    my   reckless   self, 
would  have  dared  to  foretell  is  the  fact  that  all  these  people 
are  alive,  and  that  the  events  through  which  they  move 
have  interest  and   verisimilitude.     Martm,    the  genius  who 
dies  young,  has  written  a  book  about  love  (rather,  one  gathers, 
like  a  book  by  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter,  though  not,  I  hope, 
quite  like),  and  it  seems  to  me  to  indicate  real  talent  in 
Miss  McLeod  that  she  should  have  made  both  him  and  the 
effect  of  his  book  on  his  friends  quite  credible.     I  do  not 
mean  that  I  rise  from  Graduation  convinced  that  Martin's 
book  was  a  work  of  genius  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  Frieda 
and  Alan  thought  so.     Alan,  the  young  poet,  is  lightly  but 
livingly  sketched.     Again,  I  believe  in  him  but  not  in  his 
genius.     He  is  the  sort  of  young  man  who  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  written   ballades  and  rondeaux,   and  to-day  is 
writing  little  "  stop-shorts,"  copied  from  the  Greek  anthology. 
From  all  this   I  deduce  that  Miss  McLeod's  instincts  and 
instinctive   artistry   are   better  developed   than   her  powers 
of   intellectual   judgment.     Her   people   are   not    altogether 
what  she  believes  them  to  be  ;  but  she  has  felt  them  much 
more  truly  than  she  has  observed  them.     Now  that  is  a 
fine  way  to  begin  ;  apd  this  instinctive  feeling  for  character 
is   the   surest  guarantee  of  truth  in   a   novel.     But   before 
Miss  McLeod  can  go  very  far  she  must  develop  the  power 
of  judgment  and  learn  to  know  her  characters.     Otherwise, 
she  will  perplex  the  reader,  as  here,    by  making  statements 
about  them  that  are  palpably  false.     It  is  better  than  she 
should  do  this  than  that  she  should  make  such  statements 
about  them  as  will  lead  us  to  conclude  they  never  existed  ; 
and  perhaps  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

Miss  Madge  Mears  in  The  Flapper's  Mother  (Lane,  6s.  net) 
shows  no  want  of  ihtellectual  power.  If  such  a  classification 
had  ever  been  invented,  I  should  say  that  this  was  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  the  "  well-made  "  novel.  The  characters 
are  as  real  as  they  need  be  to  carry  the  story  along  ;  and 
they  wheel  into  their  places  for  the  successive  situations  of 
the  book  with  as  much  precision  as  though  they  were  a  com- 
pany of  the  Guards  (the  old  Guards)  at  drill.  But  Miss 
Mears'  powers  are  such  that  I  wonder  rather  why  she  wastes 
them  on  this  cardboard  tragedy  of  the  fllapper  who  had  a 
misfortune,  her  loVer  with  his  mad  wife,  her  mother  with 
her  vanished  husband,  and  the  chivalrous  muff  of  a  rector's 
son,  who  is  rather  like  the  well-intentioned  clown  tripping 
up  people  engaged  on  earnest  business.  She  does  it  ex- 
tremely well ;  but  if  she  tried  to  do  something  a  little  more 
difficult  the  result  might  be  on  another  plane  altogether. 

Mr.  J.  Storer  Clouston  used  t®  write  humorous  books,  and 
he  wrote  one.  The  Prodigal  Father,  which  I  remember  with 
gratitude  as  bemg  very  humorous  indeed.  His  new  book, 
The  Man  from  the  Clouds  (Blackwood,  6s.  net),  is  a  spy- 
story  and  a  good  specimen  of  its  kind.  The  contrivance 
by  which  a  R.N.V.R.  man  drops  from  an  escaped  balloon 
on  to  a  Scottish  island  and,  imagining  it  to  be  Germany,  ' 
speaks  in  the  dark  in  German  to  a  prowling  spy,  is  admirable. 
His  endeavours  to  discover  again  the  man  who  answered 
his  German  hail,  the  false  clues  he  follows  up,  the  suspicion 
he  draws  on  himself,  and  the  denouement  in  which  the  spy 
is  discovered  to  be— sometliing  I  have  no  intention  of  dis- 
closing, all  make  a  first-rate  story,  which  I  heartily  recom- 
mend. 


Occasional  Reading 

There  are  few  things  in  the  world  easier  than  writing  a 
weekly  discourse  on  books  and  similar  things  ;   but  to  write- 
it  well  is  altogether  another  matter.     It  may  be  that  some 
readers  of  Solomon  Eagle's  Books  in  General  (Seeker,   6s. 
net)  will  put  the  book  down  under  the  impression  that  this 
is  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.     The  mistake  will  be  put  right 
whin  they  reflect  that  if  to  give  so  much  pleasure  as  this 
book  contains  is  as  simple  a  business  as  it  looks,  it  is  odd 
that  so  few  people  do  it.     The  truth  is  that  the  secret  of 
these  papers  is  quite  Iiidden  under  their  charm  and  apparent 
want  of  effort.     They  deal  with  all  sorts  of  subjects  likely 
to  entertain  readers  with  a  taste  for  letters,  from  misprints 
in   the   Times  to   the  Baconian  theory,  frcm  the  obscurity 
of  Henry  James  to  the  choice  of  a  word  to  replace  the  ob- 
noxious   word    "  Colonial,"    from    music-hall    songs    to    the 
women   of   Shakespeare.     This   diversity   is  unified   by   the 
fact  that  Eagle  hardly  ever  fails  to  be  entertaining.     However 
huge  or  trivial  the  subject,  it  is  always  approached  by  the 
same  method,  with  respect  for  what  is  respectable  in  it  and 
derision  for  what  is  not ;  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  however 
deeply  it  may  be  engaged,  is  rarely  unilluminated  by  some 
agile  effort  of  fancy  or  turn  of  speech  or  by  the  discovery  of 
something  ridiculous  which  is  presented  to  the  reader  as  a 
tit-bit.     The  peril  under  which  papers  of  this  kind  lie  is,  of 
course,  that  wit  applied  to  great  subjects  may  turn  unawares 
into  mere  facetiousness  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  skill 
Solomon  Eagle   avoids    this  catastrophe.     The  secret  of  it 
is  that  he  is  genuinely  interested  in  the  things  of  which  he 
writes  ;  not  only  concerned  to  be  flippant  upon  them  ;  and, 
this  being  so,  it  is  no  irreverence  but  a  useful  as  well  as  a 
witty  comment  when  he  calls  Shakespeare  "  the  Porcupine 
of   Avon  "    or   remarks  of   Wordsworth    that   his   portraits 
and  biographies  leave  "  the  impression  of  an  old  bore  to  whom 
one  would  not  be  rude  simply  and  solely  because  one  would 
not   hurt   the  feelings  of  a   person   so   worthy."     A   better 
combination  than  real  respect  for  what  is  good  in  literature 
with  a  refusal  to  be  awed  into  portentousness  by  anything 
whatsoever  could  hardly  be  found  ;  and  Solomon  "Eagle  adds 
to  this  a  gift  for  easy  writing  and  ingenious  phrases  which 
completes  his  equipment.     Some  of  his  best  sentences  are 
less  irresistible  out  of  their  context  than  in  it ;  but  I  think 
I  should  have  been  tickled  anywhere  by  the  remark  on  a 
writer  named  Allene  Gregory  that  "  as  I  cannot  tell  from  the 
name  whether  she  is  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  I  shall  call  him 
Miss."     Mr.  Eagle's  desire  to  produce  "  the  sort  of  book  that 
one  reads  in,  without  tedium,  for  ten  minutes  before  one  goes 
to  sleep  "  is  perhaps  a  little  modest,  but  though  the  period 
of  reading  will  be  longer  and  there  are  other  times  and  places 
for  which  it  is  as  well  suited  (e.g.,  in  trains),  he  has  certainly 
produced  an  admirable  book  for  occasional  reading.     There 
are  more  of  these  papers  in  the  quarries  of  the  New  Statesman  ; 
and  they  ought  to  be  dug  out. 


Thoughts  of  an  Admiral 

In  her  introduction  to  Pages  and  Portraits  from  the  Past 
(Jenkins,  2  vols.,  24s.  net)  which  contains  the  private  papers 
of  Admiral  Sir  WiUiam  Hotham,  Mrs.  Stirling  points  out 
with  some  little  pride  that  the  Admiral  considered  neither 
Napoleon  nor  Nelson  to  be  a  gentleman.  This  suggests 
to  the  impartial  observer,  not  so  much  that  Napoleon  and 
Nelson  are  consequently  to  be  condemned,  as  that  the  Ad- 
miral's standards  of  judgment  proved  rather  poor  things 
when  the  greatness  of  a  subject  put  any  strain  upon  them. 
And  so  It  proves  to  be.  Yet  the  Admiral  knew  nearly 
everybody  of  note  in  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and 
after  and  set  down  his  impressions  with  great  care  and 
honesty.  As  a  result,  his  papers  are  of  great  interest  and 
value,  when  allowance  is  made  for  his  own  rather  narrow 
outlook.  His  account  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  that 
well-known  episode  of  which  so  little  is  known,  is  particularlv" 
good  ;  and,  if  he  thinks  rather  too  highly  of  the  powers  and 
virtues  of  other  admirals  exactly  like  himself,  he  does  give 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  world  as  it  appeared  to  an  English 
admiral  at  the  time.  Peter  Bell 
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The  Rough  Road 


By  WILLIAM  J.   LOCKE.     6s.  6d.  net.        6th  edition  in  the  Press. 
•  From  my  own  point  of  Tiew,  '  Tho  Rough  Road  '  Is  Iht  moat  charming  book  that 
Mr.  !...<  Ico  ha»  ever  written."— Kichard  King  In  the  Tatter. 

The  Third  Eve  Book 

Pictures  by  "FISH."  Written  and  designed  by  "  FOWL."  Uniform 
with  "The  New  Eve."     4s.  6d.  net. 

"  These  pictorial  and  textual  records  of  the  eternal  feminine  In  war  daya  are  replete 
with  humour  In'eTcry  dotail  and  sentence.  .  .  The  inimitable  grotesqueneas  of 
■  Piab'a '  drawinga  is  a  cooatant  delight."— i)oi(j(  Oraphic. 

Rhymes  of  the  Red  Triangle 

Pictures  in  Colour  by  JOYCK  DENNYS.  with  Verses  by  HAMPDEN 
GORDON.     Uniform  with  "Our  Hospital  A  B  C/'  etc.     4s.  6d.  net. 

**The  drawings  in  this  beautifully  printed  bfok  are  very  clever.  Sum©  of  the  line 
work,  IB  admirable  and  the  artist's  sense  of  humour  undoubted.  .  .  On  the  whole 
the  humour  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  home  and  abroad  1b  most  amusingly  portrayed."— 
New  Witneu. 


A  Little  Chaff 


Verses  by  MARGARET  LAVINGTON.  Illustrated  by  HELKN 
URQUHART.     Authors  of  "Cackles  and  Lays."    3s.6d.net. 

"  The  lilting  rhymes  are  quite  faaclnating,  and  the  humour  of  the  varioua  anirnula 
depicted  mirthp>"vcking.  Miss  Urquhart's  quaint,  clover  drawings  in  colour  arc 
dell^httiil  " — R>-'ferff. 


JOHN  LANE,  The  Bodley  Head, VIGO  ST.,  W.l 


The  Training  Ship  "ARETHUSA" 


APPEALS     FOR 


Special  Christmas  and  New  Year  Gifts 


AS 


A  ThanMering  for  Peace 


Paircns:  THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN. 

Chairman  &•  Treasurer:   C.    E.    MALDEN,    Esq.,    M.A. 
Chairman  of  Ship  Cofnmiltee :    HOWSON    F.    DEVITT,    Esq. 


2,500  have  entered  the  Royal  Navy. 
6,500  have  entered  the  Merchant  Service. 

This    patriotic    work    deserves    generous    support. 

War      Prices      have      greatly 
increased    Upkeep    Expenses. 

National    Refuges   and   Training  Ship 
"ARETHUSA." 

1,100   Boys  and  Girls  now  being  maintained. 


London  Offun:    164,    SHAFTESBURY   AVENUE,    W.C.  2. 
/.v. ■>>«.,•   W.    BRISTOW    WALLEN,    HENRY   G.    COPELAN'D. 


The    Theatre 

By   W.  J.   Turner 

^~^  CAN  DAL  is  one  of  those  plays  over  which^stock- 
^L     •  brokers  become  facetious  and  dramatic  critics  ever 
^^^     so  faintly  deprecatory.    It  is  an  occasion  for  wit  in 
k      ^     the  clubs  and  giggles  in  the  suburbs,  but  the  precise 
^^m^     reason  for  either  giggling  or  wit  is  simply  that  it 
contains  a  bedioom  scene.     There  is  something  funny  about 
bedrooms,  undoubtedly ;  some  people  feel  uneasy  whenever 
they  enter  a  bedroom  and  gaze  away  at  the  chairs,  the  dressing- 
table,  the  rugs,  the  windows,  the  fireplace ;  anywhere  but  at 
the  bed. 

The  vulnerable  point  in  Scandal  is  not  that  it  contains  a 
bedroom  scene,  or  that  this  scene  is  the  climax  of  the  play, 
but  that  it  depends  for  what  merit  it  has  and  what  pleasure 
itjgives  entirely  upon  the  physical  and  temperamental  charm 
of  the  actress  who  plays  the  part  of  the  Hon.  Beatrix  Hinch- 
cliffe.  As  these,  in  the  case  of  Miss  Kyrle  Bellew,  are  con- 
siderable, I  got  a  large  amount  of  pleasure  from  what  is  a 
wretched  thing — considered  as  drama.  I  cannot  deny  that 
I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  hear  Miss  Leah  Bateman 
speaking  half  a  dozen  of  Viola's  lines  to  Olivia,  than  look  at 
Miss  Kyrle  Bellew  in  the  most  bewitching  frocks  for  a  whole 
night,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Miss  Bellew  is 
delightful  to  look  upon,  and  that  she  has  an  exquisite  taste 
in|clothes — two  virtues  whose  importance  I  should  be  the 
last  to  belittle.  Therefore  I  can  honestly  recommend  Scandal 
as  worth  seeing  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Bellew.  The  plot  is 
simple  and  extremely  intelligible.  The  bedroom  scene 
is  effectively  played  by  Miss  Bellew  and  Mr.  Bourchier. 
Mr.  Bourchier  stamps  about,  pokes  the  fire  and  makes 
gruff  noises  in  the  good  old  way,  and  when  she  realises 
that  she  is  in  his  power — for  Miss  Bellew  makes  her  the 
sort  of  minx  that  can  be  in  a  man's  power — ^gallantly 
retires,  as  she,  of  course,  would  have  known  all  along 
was  the  only  result  possible,  leaving  her  to  contemplate 
the  situation. 

Naturally  nothing  matters  in  a  play  like  this  except  the 
actors  ;  when  Miss  Bellew  is  not  on  the  stage  the  whole  thing 
is  incredibly  dull,  except,  indeed,  for  a  brilliant  piece  of  acting 
by  Miss  Gladys  Ffolliott,  as  Lord  Wickham's  sister,  and  the 
real  head  of  the  family.  Miss  Ffolliott's  acting  in  the  last 
scene  en  board  the  millionaire's  yacht  is  an  instance  of  what 
can  be  done  by  a  clever  actress  on  a  bare  suggestion  from 
the  dramatist. 

Some  time  ago  in  an  article  on  the  "  Old  Vic,"  I  referred 
somewhat  disparagingly  to  the  London  Opera  House  as  a 
building,  and  said  that  much  of  its  persistent  ill-success  was 
probably  due  to  its  out-of-the-way  position.  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  a  lady  informing  me  that  the  London  Opera 
House,  now  open  as  a  moving  picture  house,  is  packed  daily 
to  its  utmost  capacity  nearly  every  hour.  I  am  far  from 
pleased  to  hear  this,  as  I  have  a  violent  dislike  to  moving 
pictures.  This  lady  courteously  invites  me  to  inspect  the 
building  again  under  her  guidance  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
change  my  opinion  of  its  beauty,  as,  she  says,  the  majority 
of  people  think  it  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the'jnpst 
comfortable  theatre  in  London. 

I  must  politely  but  firmly  decline  this  invitation.  I  am 
determined  to  go  on  thinking  that  the  London  Opera  House 
is  a  building  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  if  there  be  so 
many  Londoners  who  admire  it,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
not  surprising,  considering  the  badness  of  our  modem  buildings 
generally,  and  the  lack  of  any  opportunity  to  form  a  standard 
by  which  to  judge  them.  What  does  my  correspondent 
think  of  the  row  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  various  attitudes 
of  grief  and  despair  posed  along  the' parapet?  The  first 
thing  for  her  to  do,  if  she  wants  me  to  admire  the  building, 
is  to  climb  up  on  to  the  roof  and  knock  them  all  down  into 
the  mud  with  her  umbrella.  There  is  a  decent  bit  of  stone 
carving,  if  you  want  something  to  compare  them  by,  on  the 
right  (facing  the  doorway)  of  the  entrance  to  Australia  House, 
not  a  hundred  yards  off  in  the  Strand.  After  they  have  been 
all  knocked  down  I  should  require  her  to  whitewash  over 
those  wonderful  frescoes  on  the  ceiling,  where  if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  fit 
some  of  the  nymphs  with  their  proper  legs.  Next,  I  cannot 
think  a  building  to  be  worthy  even  of  consideration  that  is 
stone  in  one  street  and  brick  in  another,  looking  like  a  man 
having  lunch  in  a  dinner  jacket  and  a  pair  of  flannel  trousers. 
The  London  Opera  House  is  a  big,  flashy  building  put  up 
for  show.  The  fact  that  it  is  comfortable  inside  and 
that,  possibly,  you  can  hear  well  there,  is  insufficient  com- 
pensation. 
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VICTORY ! 

"  '  I  "HE  gallant  men  of  our  armed  forces  on  land  and 
±.  sea  have  consciously  fought  for  ideals,  which  they 
knew  to  be  the  ideals  of  their  Country." 

There  is  an  "  Ideal "  which  has  not  to  be  fought  for  and 
yet  is  of  inestimable  worth — it  is  the  World-famous 
Waterman's  Ideal.  It  truly  is  the  Pen  of  Victory — 
symbolical  of  the  triumph  of  "  write."  It  is  a  fitting  gift 
for  this  Peace  Christmas — a  permanent  memento  of  an 
occasion  that  will  live  in  the  memory  as  long  as  life  lasts. 
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The   "DA VON  " 


PATENT 


MICRO -TELESCOPE 


Brigadier-  General 


THE    POWER    OF    THE     MICRO- 
SCOPE    18     APPLIED      TO     THE 
TELESCOPE  WITH  THE  RESULT 
THAT 
It    I*   small  and    light  (12i   in. 

and  18  ox.). 
It    has    variable    power    x    16, 

20.  25,  30  to  4S. 
It    has    good    field    definition 

and  illumination. 
It   has  a   rangro  of  from  6  ft. 

to  infinity   and 
aives  Stereoscopic  Vision. 

writes:— "I    have    used    one 


since  May  1915,  in  fact  I  am  never  without  it,  anJ  have  found 
it  invaluable." 

"I  approve  of  the  'Davon'  telescope  because  of  its  light- 
ness, portability,  wide  field,  and  clear  definition." 

"  It  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  recent  advance 
over  unknown  country."— Colonel  ,  R.F.A. 

"  It  is  a  perfect  'God-send'  to  us."— Major ,  R.F.A. 


Complete  with  Tripod  and  Gimlet. 
In  Solid  Leather  Sling  Case. 


£10  10  0 


Insurance  and  postage  to  France  2/6  on 
each,  elsewhere  abroad  5  per  cent,  on  cost. 

Inspection    of    tbis    wonderful 
Instrument    cordially    Invited. 

Descriptive  Brochure  L  and  illustrations  of  Piiotography, 
post  free,  from 

F.  DAVIDSON  &  Co.;o;Sf« 

29,  Great  Portland  St.,  London,  W.l 


J.  W.  BENSON 

LTD. 

•Acliot  Service  WRISTLET  WATCH 
Folly  Lominoiis  Fiwres  and  H»ii<s. 

Warranted  Timekeepers 

In  Silvrr  Cases,  with  Screw  Bezel  and 

Back.  83  ISs.     Gold.  £10. 

With  Hunter  or  Half-Hunter  Cover 

SUver.  84  IDs.      Gold.  £12  128. 

Others  in  Silver  from  £3  3s. 

Military  Badg^e  Brooches. 


JJny  Regimental  ^adge  'Perfectly 
;:^CodelUd. 
Ml  Pricet  on  Application. 

Sketches  sent  for  approval. 

25    OLD   BOND   ST.,   W.l 

and  62  &  64  LUDGATE  HILL.  E.C.4. 


GIFTS  OF  BAGS 


Ladies'  Silk  Bag  with 

top  clasp, 

lined   silk  12/11 


Rbbinsop 
Cleavers 

Handkerchiefs 

ate   selling  in  very   large 
quantities  for  Xmas  Qifts. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Xraas    Presents,    sent    post    free 


ROBINSON     &     CLEAVER 

The     Linen     Hall,     Regent     Street,     W.i 


LTD 


Financial  Victory 

By  Hartley  Withers 

FINANCE  is  at  all  times  a  tiresome,  sordid  business, 
and  anyone  who  has  to  write  about  it  in  a  Victory 
Number  feels  (if  he  has  any  sense  of  decency)  like 
a  scavenger  at  a  garden  party.  These  questions 
of  money  are  so  small  when  they  are  compared  with 
the  really  big  things,  and  the  biggest  thing  that  ever  happened 
in  the  world's  history  is  the  victory  that  has  just  been  won 
over  the  forces  of  barbarism.  When  we  think  of  all  that 
that  victory  may  mean,  if  we  make  the  right  use  of  it,  in 
freeing  the  world  for  ever  from  a  kink  in  its  mental  apparatus 
that  produced  untold  misery,  it  seems  entirely  irrelevant 
to  consider  how  much  poorer  we  are  going  to  be  for  the 
next  few  years  in  material  goods,  and  what  is  the  best  thing 
to  do  to  try  to  increase  the  supply  of  them.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  count,  not  for'much  in  themselves,  but  immensely 
in  producing  the  right  frame  of  mind.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  (if  I  remember  right,  but  I  quote 
from  a  somewhat  hazy  memory)  that  even  the  average 
burglar,  when  once  he  has  acquired  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence, settles  down  as  a  highly  respectable  citizen  and  does 
his  best  to  earn  public  goodwill  by  decent  and  kindly  be- 
haviour. We  want  a  world  that  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in 
because  it  is  full  of  pleasant,  wise,  and  unselfish  people  ;  and 
it  will  be  much  easier  to  achieve  this  ideal  if  the  general  lot 
of  mankind  can  be  relieved  of  the  anxiety  about  money 
matters  (which  means  about  the  control  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  existence)  which  at  present  fills  their 
lives  with  care  and  their  hearts,  too  often,  with  bitter- 
ness and  discontent.  To  this  end  we  want  a  great  out- 
put of  material  goods,  and  a  great  improvement  in  their 
distribution. 

These  are  two  nice  large  problems,  and  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  larger  and  more  difficult.  How  are  we  going  to  set  about 
them  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  an  enormous  gain  if 
everybody  -can  be  induced  to  see  that  they  are  problems 
worth  tackling  and  that  each  individual  can  do  something 
towards  their  solution.  "Haw  is  it  possible  to  be  patriotic 
in  peace  time  ? "  was  a  question  that  was  asked,  quite  seri- 
ously, the  other  day  by  a  young  officer  just  invalided  out 
of  the  Army.  He  had  risked  his  life  for  his  country  in  war 
withjthe  most  cheerful  alacrity  and  without  asking  twice, 
or  once,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  most  cbvious  and 
ordinary  thing  to  do.  In  peace  time  he  could  not  see  any 
opportunity  of  a  similar  effort.  But  he  went  on  to  observe, 
"there's  no  question  of  patriotism  in  paying  taxes  because 
if  you  don't  you  get  caught  out  and  jumped  on"  ;  and  the 
idea  that  one  can  do  any  more  for  one's  country,  besides 
paying  what  it  demands,  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  practical. 
And  this  attitude  is  very  natural  and  reasonable.  In  war 
time  the  demand  on  the  individual  is  clear.  In  time  of 
peace  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  way  in  which  one  lives 
and  works  and  spends  one's  money  can  have  any  practical 
effect  either  way. 

This  feeUng  is  especially  strong  in  this  country — the  home 
of  individuahsm.  It  has  so  long  been  cheerfully  assumed 
here  that  if  each  man  seeks  his  own  interest  the  interest  of 
the  nation  will  somehow  be  best  secured  (which  would,  indeed, 
be  true  if  we  all  really  knew  what  our  own  interest  is)  that 
doing  as  well  as  one  can  for  oneself  and  one's  dependents 
has  come  to  be  the  natural  object  of  most  people's  lives. 
Individualism,  if  it  means  the  duty  of  every  man  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  himself,  acting  on  his  own  initiative, 
and  not  asking  to  be  spoon-fed  by  a  blundering  bureaucracy,  is 
by  far  the  highest  ideal  as  long  as  it  does  not  make  people 
forget  that  they  are  part  of  a  great  whole,  which  it  is  their 
business  to  make  greater  as  far  as  ever  they  can.  In  other 
countries  this  sense  of  public  responsibihty  is  stronger — or, 
at  least,  more  openly  recognised.  An  EngUshman  who 
talked  of  Uving  for  his  country  in  peace  would  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  rather  Chadbandy  kind  of  bounder.  Even 
in  war  time  if  he  talked  about  dying  for  his  country  instead 
of  just  going  and  doing  it  (or  risking  it)  he  would  be  regarded 
with  strong  suspicion.  This  reticence  is  an  excellent  quality 
if  it  is  only  reticence,  and  not  ignorance  or  forgetfulness. 
But,  in  fact,  we  have  very  much  left  out  the  notion  of  the 
effect  on  the  common  prosperity  of  our  individual  action. 
Public-spirited  people  are  generally  supposed  to  be  those 
who  take  some  part  in  pubUc  life,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
be  public-spirited  without  ever  attending  a  meeting  or  record- 
ing a  vote. 

(Cuntinutd  on  pagt  36) 
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thrice     armed     is     he 
who  hath  his  quarrel  just 


WE  predicted  the  complete  success  of  the  Allies  (see  advertisement  in  "  Punch," 
April    17,    1918).     The   righteousness   of  our   cause  gave   to   our  brave   fighters 
the  inconquerable  spirit.     The  Hun-beast  had  no  such  incentive. 

So  badly  was  he  beaten  that  he  tamely  handed  over  his  fleet  without  clearing  decks 
for  one  last  effort.     Only  conscience-stricken  cowards  could  do  this. 

Had  the  relative  positions  been  reversed,  the  British  fleet  would  have  faced  the  odds 
and  probably  inflicted  defeat  on  a  more  powerful  but  discredited  enemy. 

Let  us  concentrate  now  on  unity  of  action  so  that  the  robber-nation  may  be  despoiled 
(as  he  richly  deserves  to  be)  of  the  means  of  building  any  more  warships  or  training 
any  more  large  armies. 

For  this  purpose  masters  must  give  the  utmost  consideration  to  employees. 

For  this  purpose  employees  must  give  good  and  faithful  service. 

Remember  Russia  which  was  beguiled  into  ruin  by  silly  Socialistic  dreams. 

Labour  is  justly  instituted  to  be  called  into  consultation. 

Labour   is   not   entitled   to    control.      Management   is   not   the    department    for   which . 
Labour  has  been  trained. 

HAIG  &  HAIG  are  saying  this  in  the  national  interest.  They  are  saying  it  at 
their  own  expense. 


Hm£&Hai§Five  Simrs 


I 


N  the  Home 
Market  I 
am  very 
scarce  owing  to 
Government  re- 
strictions. No  new 
accounts  can  be 
ojiened  at  present. 


J 

J  My  famous  contents 

i  are    exported     in 

this    ^ 

1  bottle. 

i  Africa 

is  calling  for 

me 

pt«R 

!  India 

is  calling  for 

me 

)  Ceylon 

is  calling  for 

me    B 

i  Egypt 

is  calling  for 

me    ^ 

: 

Are  You? 

K 

HAIG      &     HAIG     Ltd.    {OistnUrs  since  1679) 
Head   Office      ::      ::     57   Southwark   Street,   London,    S.E.  1 
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OUR  SAILORS' 
CHRISTMAS 


Fonnded  18S6. 


"VV/E  want  to  show  our  g^ratitudc  to 
the  Sailormen  and  Boys,  for  four 
and  a-half  years  of  unfailing  devotion  to 
duty,  and  silent  heroism,  by  giving  them 
the   happiest   Christmas  of  their   lives. 

Please  help  us  to  give  them  a  Right 
Royal  welcome  at  our  Seamen's  Institutes 
and  Churches  in  130  Ports  at  HOME 
and  ABROAD. 


Admiral  Sir  Robert  Lowry,  K.C.B.,  after  visit- 
ing the  great  Commercial  Ports  in  England  and 
Ireland,   said  : 

"  The  work  which  The  Missions  to  Seamen  Is 
doing  exceeds  the  work  of  all  the  other 
Societies  put  together. " 


Please  send  a   Gift  as   a 

THANKOFFERING. 


Contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  STUART 
C.  KNOX,  M.A..  The  Missions  to  Seamen,  11,  Buckingham 
Street,  Strand.  London.  W.C.  2. 
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i Adjustable  Rest-Chairs 


"THE    BURLINGTON"    iPalenttd). 


^  Simply  press  a  button  and  the  back    declines,   or    automati-  ^ 

^  cally  rises,  to  any  position  desired  by  the  occupant.     Release  = 

=  the  button  and  the  back  is  locked.  = 

=  The  arms    open    outwards,    affording    easy    access    and    exit.  ^ 

^  The  Leg  Rest  is  adjustable  to  various  inclinations,  and  can  be  ^ 

=  used  as  a  footstool.     When  not  in  use  it  slides  under  the  seat.  ^ 

s  The  Reading  Desk  and  Side  Tray  are  adjustable  and  remov-  '§ 

=  able.     The  only  chair    combining    these    conveniences,   or  that  = 

g  is  so  easily  adjusted.      The  Upholstery    ii    exceptionally  deep,  s 

=  with  spring  elastic  edges.  = 

=  Would    not    one    of    these    chairs    add    considerably    to    the  s 

^  enjoyment  of  your  relaxation  and  restP  ^ 

M  CATALOGUE    C  6    OF    ADJUSTABLE    CHAIRS,    FREE.  g 
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[Continued  from  page  34) 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  cleverness 
and  success  in  industry' of  the  Germans.  In  fact,  after  all 
their  hard  work  and  profit-cutting,  their  output  per  head 
before  the  war  was  not  much  more  than'  half  that  of  this 
stuffy  old  country,  spoilt  by  a  century  of  prosperity.  But 
they  had  that  sense  of  working  for  a  big  thing,  and  every 
German  clerk  was  conscious  that  he  was  a  wheel  in  a  great 
machine,  and  that  it  was  his  business,  by  doing  his  level 
best,  to  help  the  great  machine  to  run.  This  is  the  spirit 
that  we  want  to  see  here,  without  the  bad  results  that  it 
produced  in  Germany.  If  we  can  get  some  of  the  spirit  of 
working  for  a  big  end,  instead  of  merely  for  oneself,  without 
that  blind  subservience  to  public  authority  which  made  the 
Germans  stupid  worshippers  of  a  clay  idol,  we  shall  have 
gone  a  long  way  towards  that  financial  victory  which  is  the 
next  item  in  our  achievement,  now  that  the  military  victory 
is  won.  We  have  before  us  a  very  difficult  time  of  transition, 
and  too  many  of  us  seem  to  think  that  just  because  the  war 
is  won,  a  cheap  and  easy  heaven  on  earth  is  going  to  be 
given  away  at  somebody  else's  expense.  Whereas  if  we  do 
not  all  work  hard  and  take  care  of  the  financial  end  of  things 
we  shall  find  that  the  programme  provided  by  the  economic 
providence  is  really  quite  different. 

War  and  Production 

War  is  a  first-rate  stimulus  to  productive  activity.  That 
is  one  of  the  benefits  that  have  to  be  credited  to  it.  When 
you  take  away  the  flower  of  the  world's  manhood  and 
devote  their  whole  energy  to  destruction,  those  who  are  left 
behind  have  to  find  out  new  and  better  methods  of  produc- 
tion, or  perish.  All  the  countries  of  the  world  have  learnt 
how  to  make  better  use  of  material  and  how  to  organise 
production  and  distribution  better.  If  only  these  means 
can  be  applied  in  peace  time  with  something  like  the  same 
success  that  war's  stimulus  provides,  the  common  output 
can  be  increased  enormously  when  all  the  men  from  the 
front  have  once  been  fitted  into  the  productive  machine. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  this  possibility  of  a  much  greater 
output.  On  the  other,  there  is  a  general  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  goods  to  fill  the  gap  that  war's  self-denial  (voluntary 
or  compulsory)  has  left  in  our  consumption.  The  danger  is 
that  owing  to  lack  of  buying-power  this  demand  may  not 
be  effective,  as  the  economists  say,  that  we  may  see 
the  old  absurdity  of  glutted  markets  and  ill-fed,  ill- 
clothed,  ill-supplied  humanity  looking  on  in  despair  and 
discontent. 

It  ought  to  be  obvious  to  capitalists,  employers,  and  the 
well-to-do  in  general  that  such  a  result  would  be  disastrous 
from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  more  likely  than  anything 
to  lead  to  the  appearance  of  that  ugly  spectre  which  they 
dread  under  the  name  of  Bolshevism  ;  also  that  the  way  to 
avoid  it  is  to  welcome  that  improvement  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  buying-power  which  can  only  be  produced  by 
higher  wages.  High  wages,  accompanied  by  high  output, 
will  go  a  long  way  towards  dispelling  the  fear  of  glut.  On 
the  other  hand,  high  wages,  if  unaccompanied  by  high  output, 
will  only  bring  us  back  into  the  old  vicious  circle  that  brought 
us  so  near  to  disaster  during  the  war,  and  will  simply  mean 
high  prices  which  make  high  wages  a  mockery.  How  are 
we  to  get  round  this  dilemma  ?  Only  education  will  do  it, 
and  perception,  perhaps  after  bitter  experience,  that  one 
cannot  get  something  out  of  nothing.  If  we  had  any  leaders 
who  could  put  a  few  simple  economic  facts  before  the  people, 
and  explain  that  two  and  two  make  four,  the  effort  might  be 
remarkable.  Instead  of  which  they  encourage  a  pathetic 
belief  in  the  bottomlessness  of  the  public  purse  by  conceding 
everything  that  ignorant  workers  demand.  That  workers 
should  protest  against  being  suddenly  turned  adrift  because 
the  war  is  over  is  most  natural  and  reasonable.  That  the 
Government  should,  in  fear  of  their  protest,  consent  to 
go  on  using  material  that  is  wanted  for  other  things  by 
keeping  munition  works  going  in  order  to  appease  mobs, 
instead  of  explaining  the  facts  of  the  position,  is  criminal 
weakness. 

In  all  this  welter  of  hopeful  and  doubtful  tendencies  the 
ordinary  individual  can  do  something.  He  can  see  that  by 
his  own  action  he  helps  on  the  right  side,  that  by  hard  work 
— if  he  is  a  worker,  by  hand  or  brain — he  increases  the  pro- 
duction of  things  that  are  wanted,  not  only  by  buyers  with 
money,  but  by  the  public  interest,  and  that  by  spending  on 
the  right  things,  if  he  has  control  of  wealth,  he  stimulates 
only  the  production  of  things  that  the  public  interest  requires 
to  be^multipUed.  Those  who  spend  money  decide  ultimately 
what'goods  shall  be  produced.  On  the  wisdom  or  folly  with 
which  they  spend,  the  future  of  our  productive  activity 
depends. 
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CLOTHES 

OF  HIGH  REPUTE 

To  those  who  order  mili- 
tary or  civilian  clothes  from 
us  we  assure  fine,  wear- 
resisting  materials,  skilful 
cutting,  honest  tailor-work, 
and  more—  the  certain  ad- 
vantage of  ripe  experience. 

For  inspection,  and  to  enable 
us  to  meet  immediate  re- 
quirements, we  keep  on 
hand  a  number  of  pairs  of 
breeches,  or  we  can  cut 
and  try  a  pair  on  the  same 
day,  and  complete  the  next 
day,    if    urgently     wanted. 


OUR  ALL-LEATHER   PUTTEES 

never  tear  or  fray  out.  They  are  made  entirely  of  fine  supple 
tan  leather,  fasten  simply  with  one  buckle  at  bottom,  are 
comfortable,  jood-looking,  and  saddle  soap  soon  makes  them 
practically    waterproof. 

The  price  per  pair  Is  22/6,  postage  abroad  1/-  extra.  Please  give 
size   of  calf. 


GRANT  AND  GOGKBURN 

LTD. 

25  PIGGADILLY,  W.l. 

Military  and  Civil  Tailors,  Legging  Makers. 


ESTD.  1821. 


BSA 

■RIFLES- 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  B.S.A.  Rifle  o( 
dead  ly  accuracy  and  proved  reliability  for  every  purpose. 

H'rile  for  B.S.A.  Rifle  books,  post  free. 
We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  our  plans, 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  COMPANY,  LTD 
BIRMINGHAM. 


■  ■  • 


te ;»""»' 


WEBLEY  &  SCOTT,  Ltd. 

Manufaclurers  of 

Revolvers.  Automatic  Pistols,  and 

all  kinds  of  High-class  Sporting  GunS 
and  Rifles. 

ALTHOUGH  the  restricfons  on  the  manufacture  of 
Sporting  Guns  and  Rifles,  Pistols  and  Revolvers,  are 
now  removed,  it  will  be  some  little  time  before  the 
Company  can  demobilise  from  war  work  and  turn  over  to 
ordinary  commercial  trade,  but  orders  can  now  be  booked, 
and  deliveries  will  be  effected  at  earliest  possible  dates. 


Head   Oficei  and   Showroom  ; 


WEAMAN    STREET 


BIRMINGHAM. 


LoodoD    Depot  : 

78    SHAFTESBURY    AVENUE. 


(Palent 
No. 
12699 

-1909) 


LUPTONS 

SPIRAL  PUTTEES 

FASTEDGE 

Warn  txttntivth  h  Officers  e/  Hi* 
Maitsty's    and   tks    AHiad    Forcts. 

SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR 
TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


Hting  Htsitivtly  Non-frayabt* 


LUPTON'S  Alwaya  look  Neat  and  Smart.  They  arc  mot  moderate 
_.  _  ,_,— ,  _,  —  —  '"  price,  and  may  be  obtained  from  all  High-class  Military 
PUTTEES       Tailor,  and  Hosiers. 

//  ordtTeil,  Putleci  made  ipeclally  to  wind  on  the  reveru  temy,  and  to   fmiten    the   tape 
round  the  ankle  for  riding. 

ASK   K)R  LUPTON'S  PUTTEES. 

Minufsc  ASTRACHANS  Ltd.,  Albert  Mill,  Allan  St.,  BRADFORD. 
tuted    by  London  Agent:  A.  STRICKLAND.  3t  Bow  Uni.  B.C. 

-• — I         I.I.M,  =  WHOLESALE  ONLY.  = 


MILITARY  EQUIPMENT 

for  Active  Service 

PRISM 
FIELD  GLASSES 

Power  X  6,  field  8° 
Large  aperture 

£13  13    0 

In  case. 
Lensatlc  Liquid  Compass 

£5    5    0 

In  case. 

"The 

ORILUX 

The  only  electric  lamp 
which  has  stood  the  test 
of  active  service  for  years. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  FROM 
THE  FRONT:— 

"The  most  useful  article  in  my  kit." 

"  1  beasnotbing  but  praise  of  your  tamp 
on  this  side." 

"You  have  made  your  name  famous 
amongst  officers." 

'I  have  lost  my  greatest  friend — an 
Orilux — which  I  have  bad  out  here  for  three 
years." 

THE  ORILUX  LAMP  is  fitted  with  switches  for  iQtermittent 
and  for  constant  light.  The  light  can  be  turned  on  without 
opening  the  case,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hood  to  throw  the  hght 
downwards.  The  case  is  provided  with  loops  for  attaching  to 
the  belt,  and  provision  is  made  in  it  for  carrying  a  spare  bulb. 


Price  £1    .  5  .  O 


/Fostatc  to  (hc\ 
yront  1/-  cxtrsj 


Extra  Battery  ia  Waterproot,  2/3  (Postatc  to  the  Front,  ■/•  ettra)! 
Extra  Bulb.  1/6.  vostafe  2d. 


SOLE  MAKERS: 


J.  H.  STEWARD  L 


TD  MII.ITARV  406  Strand 


INSTRUMEN 


London 
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What  about  it 

"  LISTA  "  is  the  silk  upon 
which  every  smartly  dressed 
woman  insists,  and  every 
man  who  values  luxury  with- 
out extravagance  for  his 
shirts  and  pyjamas. 
For  all  purposes  where  a 
washing  silk  can  be  used  it 
should  be  "LISTA,"  and 
no  other. 

This  pure  silk  hai  a  wonder- 
ful richness  and  durability, 
end  is  dyed  in  the  fastest 
dyes  to  insure  style  and 
quality.  Look  for  the  word 
"  LISTA  "  on  the  selvedge 


DEKKf^TOMS 

Winter  Wear 


SHIRTS. 

Welsh  Flannel 

b.   lrl&,    WiliUT 

weight,    good 

patterns,  full  cut, 

uushrinka  ble. 
Sizes    14   to  17J  in. 
collar    band.    12/6 
each.     3     for    35/- 

Men'  s     All-w  ool 
Flannel    Shirt*. 

good  designs,  imshrink 
able.  Limited  stock  onU  • 
25/-     3  ior  72fa 

UNDERWEAR. 
.■\n-wool  autumn  weight 
Underwear,  best 
Scotch  and  English 
makes,  in  natural,  silver, 
grey,  and  white.  Very 
soft  and  clastic,  suit  the 
most  sensitive  skins. 
Unshrinkable.  Vests- 
half  or  long  sleeves,  16/6 
Pants  or  Shorts,  17/6 
3  suits  for  -  •  97/6 
Limited  stock.  All  sizrfc 
AU-wool  winter  weigh! 
Underwear,  natural 
shades,  best  makes,  un- 
shrinkable. Vests,  21/- 
Pants,  22/6  All  sizes. 
S  suits  for  126/-  Very 
limited  quantities, 
cheaper  quality.  Vests, 
17/6     Pants  18/6 


SOCKS. 

AU-wool  Half-hose, 
in  bLick,  navy,  or  fancy, 
plain,  or  embroidered 
clox.  Good  value,  3/11 
pair.  6  pairs,  22/6 
Superfine  quality,  4/11 
pair.     6  pairs,    27/6 

Men's  Black  Cotton 
Half-hose,  velvet  fin- 
ish with  embroidered 
clox. 

Worth  2/6.  2/-  pair 
6  pairs       -         -     11/6 


PYJAMAS. 

Union  Plannel  Pyja- 
mas, winter  weight, 
good  patterns.thorougb- 
ly  shrunk. 

Worth  25/-  -  21/- 
3  suits  for  -  -  60/- 
Betler  quality  -  25/6 
3  suits  -  -  -  72/- 
AU-wool  Flannel  Pyja- 
mas, winter  weight,  in 
good  stripes  and  plain 
natural.  Limited  quan- 
tity, cannot  be  re- 
peated -        -     45/- 


I   KENSINGTON  HIGH  STREET,  W.8. 


B.S.A.  MOTOR  BICYCLES 
With  the  Armies  at  the  Front 


"WITH  THE  FLAG 
THROUGH  GERMAN 
EAST     AFRICA." 

Experiences  described 
by  motor  cyclist  des- 
patch riders  in  the  East 
African     CampaiKn. 

COPY    POST     FREE. 


The   Flanders   Front 

A  soldier  correspondent  gives  the  follow- 
ing concise  yet  vivid  description  of  llie 
conditions  under  which  B.S.A.  Motor 
Bicycles  are  carrying  out  their  arduous 
duties  on  the  Flasders  Front:  — "Tfce 
motor  bicycte  that  can  be  emptoyed  day 
and  night,  sfither  thro'  morass  and  mud, 
and  be  hurled  through  brick  rubbte, 
demolished  house  titter,  tangtes  of  barbed 
wire,  remnants  of  wooded  marshland, 
leap  over  and  sometimes  into  trench  gaps 
and  rattle  and  bang  over  poclied  'pave,' 
this  machine  can  only  be  the  fittest  and 
the  best.  The  B.S.A.  Motor  Bicycle  ha; 
passed  through  the  exhaustive  tests  of  the 
greatest  of  all  wars,  and  the  men  who 
know  the  men  who  sit  on  its  saddle, 
English,  French,  Belgian  and  Yank,  it 
matters  not— will  give  some  illuminating 
details  when  the  time  comes." 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  SMALL  ARMS  CO.,  Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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Donald  McLeish 


A  MASTERPIECE  OF  VULGARITY 


The  Victory  Column  in  the  Konigsplatz,  Berlin.  The  Column  is  ornamented  by  three  rows 
of  cannon  captured  in  the  Danish,  Austrian  and  Franco  German  wars  of  aggression.  It  has 
been   suggested    that    it  should  be  destroyed  when   the   Allies   reach  the  German   capital. 
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Marshal'  Haig 

LONDON'S  welcome  to  Marshal  Haig  and  his 
generals  showed  that  the  British  people  was  in 
no  doubt  as  to  the  quality  and  scope  of  his  and 
their  achievements  in  the  field.  The  popular 
welcome  extended,  of  course,  far  beyond  their 
persons :  it  was  a  demonstration  of  gratitude  to  the  armies 
which  they  led  and  which  they  represent.  Every  man  who 
fought  with  and  under  them  cannot  be  publicly  and  indivi- 
dueJly  thanked ;  but  every  man  can  take  to  himself  the 
cheers  that  were  given  to  Haig  and  Plumer,  Home  and 
Rawlinson.  But  there  was  a  personal  character  also  in 
London's  greeting.  Marshal  Haig  has  been  one  of  the  least- 
advertised  Commanders-in-Chief  whom  the  British  Army  has 
ever  had.  In  the  months  of  his  greatest  triumphs  he  was 
most  conspicuously  ignored  by  our  political  heads.  This 
was  observed  by  the  public,  which  did  not,  whether  things 
were  going  iU  or  well,  consider  itself  competent  to  "form  a 
judgment  of  the  miUtary  merits  of  individual  commanders, 
but  which  did  feel  that  so  long  as  a  general  was  deemed 
worthy  to  retain  his  command  it  was  cruel,  unjust,  and 
impolite  to  cold-shoulder  him,  or  give  the  impression  of 
cold-shouldering  liim.  Marshal  Haig  has  not  been  adver- 
tised by  the  politicians  and  the  Press  ;  and  he  has  not 
advertised  himself.  He  has  typified  all  those  qualities  which 
we  like  to  think  of  as  being  the  leading  qualities  of  British 
soldiers,  whatever  their  rank  :  imperturbabihty,  good  humour, 
cool  judgment,  and  dogged  tenacity.  He  was  a  cavalryman, 
but  he  was  also  a  Scot,  and  a  first-class  man  at  his  book  and 
office  work  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  selection  as  Lord  French's 
successor  was  never,  even  when  he  so  resolutely  pressed 
home  his  great  victory,  so  effectively  demonstrated  as  in 
those  black  weeks  last  spring.  What  was  wanted  then  was 
not  brilliant  inspirations  or  dash,  but  coolness  in  face  of  a 
possible  catastrophe,  competence  to  make  use  of  every  local 
opportunity  of  resistance,  ability  to  yield  ground,  but  never 
too  much  ground,  self-control,  pertinacious  work,  determina- 
tion to  hold  on  until  the  tide  should  turn.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  commander  should  have  these  qualities  ;  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  his  army  should  believe  him  to  have 
those  quahties  ;  had  the  army  not  had  confidence  in  Marshal 
Haig,  the  defeat  of  the  spring  must  almost  infallibly  have 
turned  into  disaster.  But  the  Army — and  an  Army,  after 
experience  such  as  ours  has,  has  an  unerring  "feel"  for  the 
character  of  its  man — never  for  one  moment  doubted  the 
competence  and  the  tenacity  of  its  general.  It  felt  that  in 
leaning  upon  him  it  was  leaning  upon  a  rock,     And  it  was. 


The  Air  Service 

It  is  ramoured  that  Lord  Weir  is  about  to  retire  from  his 
position  at  the  Air  Board.  Attached  to  this  rumour  there 
appeared  in  several  papers  an  extraordinary  report  that  the 
Government  intend  to  abolish  the  Air  Service,  and  to  transfer 
its  functions  to  the  War  Office.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  report 
was  so  ridiculous  that  not  only  are  we  unable  to  conceive 
any  responsible  Government  making  such  a  change,  but  we 
are  unable  to  imagine  how  any  responsible  paper  could  bring 
itself  to  suppose  that  such  a  change  could  be  made.  All 
experience  proves  conclusively  that  operations  in  the  air, 
like  operations  by  land  and  by  sea,  were  so  important  and  so 
peculiar  as  to  demand  a  separate  department  and  a  separate 
service.  Everybody  remembers  how,  with  enormous  diffi- 
culty and  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles,  the  aerial  branches 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  were  amalgamated,  and  their 
administration  transferred  from  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty,  and  handed  over  to  an  entirely  new  body  with 
a  Cabinet  Minister  at  the  head  of  it.  Since  the  Air  Board 
came  into  existence  the  Service  has  developed  a  peculiar 
technique  and  outlook  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  if  there  were 
ever  another  war  the  arguments  for  unity  and  separateness 
of  aerial  control  would  be  even  more  forcible  than  before, 
and  that  the  importance  of  aerial  operations  would  far  exceed 
their  importance  in  this  war.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  we 
amalgamated  the  Air  Board  with  the  War  Office,  the  next 
step  would  be  to  set  up  a  new  Naval  Air  Service,  and  the 
next,  if  and  when  some  emergency  arose  which  demanded 
efficient  and  coherent  action,  a  new  amalgamation  would  take 
place,  and  some  new  Lord  Weir  would  be  once  more  put  at 
the  head  of  a  new  department.  The  Royal  Air  Force  will 
remain,  and  the  Air  Board  will  remain,  the  only  question 
that  remains  unsolved  is  who  spread  about  this  astonishing 
report,  and  for  what  purposes  he,  or  they,  flew  this  kite  ? 
For  a  kite  of  some  sort  it  must  be,  and  there  must  be  some 
sort  of  after-thought  behind  it ;  no  journalist  would  have 
thought  of  inventing  anything  so  grotesque. 

Drugs 

Since  the  "  Billie  Carleton  "  case  the  newspapers  have  been 
flooded  with  "drug  cases,"  and  with  articles  on  the  delights 
and  dangers  of  opium,  morphia,  cocaine,  heroin,,  and  more 
recondite  drugs  of  which  we  confess  we  were  previously  only 
dimly  aware.  It  seems  certain  that  the  drug  traffic,  and  the 
luxurious,  as  apart  from  the  medicinal,  consumption  of  dnigs, 
are  far  more  widespread  than  most  of  us  had  imagined.  It 
was  certainly  news  to  us  that  Englishwomen  from  the  West 
End  had  been  known  to  resort  to  Cliinese  opium  dens  in 
Limehouse  ;  we  had  read  of  such  things  in  "shockers,"  and 
assumed  that  they  sprang  from  the  hectic  imaginations  of 
novelists.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  stamp  out 
this  vice.  But  we  confess  that  we  see  no  signs  as  yet  of  its 
being  checked  by  measures  publicly  taken.  The  long  and 
intimate  newspaper  articles  on  the  sensations  of  drug-takers 
— their  imaginative  exaltations,  their  sensual  experiences, 
their  intellectual  excitements — seem'  to  us  more  likely  to 
turn  bored  weakhngs  into  drug-taking  than  to  cure  "victims. " 
It  is  true  that  they  are  always  coupled  with  descriptions  of 
madness  and  terrible  death  resulting  in  indulgence  ;  but  every 
drug-taker  knows  about  this,  and  those  who  have  not  taken 
drugs  are  apt  to  think  that  they  themselves  might  escape 
the  penalties  of  over-indulgence  ^nd  that  the  risk  is  worth 
it  if  they  can  get  the  visions  and  pleasures  so  alluringly 
unfolded  by  the  penny-a-liners.  We  are  sure  that  these 
pleasures  are  exaggerated  ;  in  any  case  they  ought  not  to 
be  described  in  newspapers.  Equally  to  blame  are  the 
magistrates  who  impose  ridiculous  sentences  on  the  harpies 
who  trade  on  their  fellows'  weaknesses  ;  only  last  week  a 
woman  got  one  month  for  possessing  packets  of  cocaine  which 
she  obviously  intended  to  dispose  of.  The  penalties  ought 
to  be  so  large — large  penalties  will  always  check  cold-blooded 
crime — that  no  one  but  a  semi-lunatic  will  think  it  worth 
while  to  sell  these  drags  even  at  £20  an  ounce.  If  men  can 
make  £1,000  a  year  and  spend  only  a  month  a  year  in  gaol, 
men  will  certainly  go  on  selling  cocaine. 
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The  Stages  of  Victory — II:  By  Hilaire  Belloc 


i 


WE  ended  the  first  part  of  this  summary  last 
week  with  the  situation  produced  by  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme.  It  is.  a  convenient 
place  upon  which  to  pause.  Then  first  did 
the  effects  of  attrition  begin  to  appear  in  the 
German  forces  ;  and,  as  we  said  last  week,  then  first  appeared 
the  new  tactical  instrument,  the  tank,  which  was  to  have' 
so  great  an  effect  upon  the  future  of  the  war. 

It  is  claimed  with  justice  by  those  who  undertook  and 
suffered  in  that  great  and  prolonged  action,  that  the  Battle 
of  the  Somme  laid  the  foundations  of  victory.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  recognise  this  because  the  immediate 
failure  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  siege-wall  may  easily  lead  the 
historian  to  underestimate  the  significance  of  what  was 
done  in  that  momentous  summer  of  1916. 

The  first  of  these  two  points  upon  which  I  am  insisting 
— the  appearance  of  numerical  weakness  upon  the  side  of  the 
enemy — the  effect  of  continued  attrition  was  achieved  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  English,;  by  the  very  heavy  expenditure 
of  their  new  armies.  The  second  feature,  the  tank,  was 
later  to  prove  of  even  greater  importance.  For  the  first  time 
a  new  tactical  instrument  had  appeared,  .capable  of  dealing 
with  the  chief  elements  of  the  modern  defensive,  and  though 
it  had  not  yet  appeared  in  sufficient  numbers,  nor  even  in  a 
quite  adequate  form,  there  it  was  ;  a  step  had  been  taken  in 
advance  of  the  enemy  which  he  never  recovered.  Fifteen 
months  later  we  were  to  see  the  first  example  of  what  that 
new  tactical  instrument  could  do  at  its  fullest  efficiency  ; 
two  years  later  it  was  to  become  a  deciding  factor. 

Though  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  ended  in  the  autumn 
mud  of  1916  without  apparent  strategical  result,  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  enemy  did  produce  a  remarkable  political  result. 
He  did  not  yet  appreciate  what  would  happen  in  his  favour 
in  Russia.  He  had  failed  to  break  through  in  France,  and 
he  had  been  very  badly  hammered  upon  the  Somme  ;  he 
withdrew  to  lines  organised  with  the  utmost  expense  of 
labour  and  ingenuity,  stretching  from  in  front  of  Arras  to 
cover  St.  Gobain  and  so  to  the  hill  forest  of  St.  Gobain.  He 
systematically  devastated  the  country  over  which  he  retired  ; 
before  his  retirement  he  asked  in  December,  1916,  for  peace. 
He  asked  it,  naturally  enough,  as  a  victor.  But,  with 
apparent  moderation  (for  the  future  gave  him  anxiety), 
he  demanded  little  more  than  the  state  of  affairs  before 
the  war.  There  was  no  actual  demand  In  terms,  only  a 
suggestion  for  negotiation,  but  that  was  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  suggestion  was  made.  It  was  very  properly 
refused.  In  this  condition  of  an  apparent  deadlock  matters 
stood  in  the  late  winter  of  1916  to  1917.  All  methods  to 
break  the  modem  defensive  had  failed  on  either  side  in 
the  West,  and  the  enemy  was  back  upon  the  strongest  and 
best  organised  of  all  modem  defensive  lines.  In  the  East 
the  enemy  still  held  Poland  and  the  mass  of  the  Balkans, 
but  was  confronted  with  an  existing  siege-line  held  by  an 
intact  and  continuous  liussian  Army.  The  Italian  pressure 
had  done  no  more  than  render  stable  the  Alpine  sector, 
though  attack  upon  attack  had  there  been  delivered.  A 
very  heavy  effort  and  sortie  by  the  Austro-Hungarians  in 
May,  1916,  down  on  to  the  plains  from  the  Trentino  had 
failed.  A  sweeping  Russian  attempt  at  a  breach  back 
toward  Lemburg  had  captured  a  great  number  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  prisoners  (principally  Slavs),  but  had  not  effected 
a  breach  ;    the  standstill  was  complete. 

We  arrive  at  the  month  of  March,  1917,  after  nearly 
thirty-two  months  of  war  with  what  had  all  the  superficial 
appearance  of  stalemate. 

But  remember  that  the  war  was  a  siege — sieges  are  of 
their  very  nature  a  'long  stalemate  in  appearance. 

Had  there  not  appeared  in  tliat  spring  of  1917  a  totally 
new  factor,  the  political  breakdown  of  Russia,  tlie  collapse 
of  the  siege  would  have  taken  place  after  no  long  space  of 
time. 

The  Russian  State  was  a  political  agglomeration  of  which 
Western  Europe  is  very  ignorant  (and  of  which  the  present 
writer  knows  very  little  indeed),  but  wliich  may  fairly  be 
described  as  an  autocracy  combining  a  great  number  of  very 
different  political  units,  dependent  necessarily  upon  the 
military  prestige  of  the  force  which  held  it  together.  That 
prestige,  although  there  had  occurred  a  full  defeat  in  the 
field,  although  the  armies  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  of  its 
titular  sovereign  were  still  intact,  could  not  survive  the 
shock  of  such  enormous  losses  and  of  so  fearful  a  retirement. 
There  took  place  what  is  called  "the  Russian  Revolution," 


though  it  was  not  a  revolution  in  any  creative  sense.  No 
new  State  was  made  ;  notliing  was  built  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  any  rational  political  formula  ;  mere  passion  was 
excited  ;  mere  loot  and  murder  were  provoked  by  men  most 
of  whom  (and  these  were  the  staff  of  the  movement)  desired 
mere  revenge  for  persecution  and  suffering  in  the  past,  and 
most  of  whom  were  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  name, 
the  glory,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Russian  State. 

It  was  certain,  when  once  the  movement  of  disintegration 
had  begun,  that  Russia  soon  would  be  out  of  the  field. 

It  was  an  effect  of  prodigious  consequence  in  favour  of  our 
enemies.  Had  there  lain  behind  and  to  the  east  of  the 
former  Russian  siege-wall  great  sources  of  supplies,  good 
communications,  organised  industry,  and  the  rest,  the  Central 
Empires  could  justly  have  boasted  that  the  belated  fruit  of 
their  victories  in  1915  had  raised  the  great  siege. 

Happily,  no  such  source  of  supply,  no  such  industry,  no 
such  organisation  existed  upon  the  east  of  our  siege-lines. 
The  Central  Empires  were  like  a  force  wliich,  being  besieged 
in  some  crusading  castle,  had  raised  the  siege  indeed  upon 
one  side,  but  that' side  towards  the  desert.  The  side  towards 
supplies  and  life — the  western  side — was  still  blocked. 

AMERICA    COMBATANT 

Meanwhile  yet  another  actor  had  entered  upon  the  stage 
of  this  tremendous  drama.  The  United  States,  hitherto 
neutral,  and  by  far  the  chief  source  of  industrial  supply  for 
the  civilisation  of  Europe  ;  the  United  States,  whom  we  had 
had  to  consider  in  the  work  of  the  blockade,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  whose  interests  had  rendered  that  blockade 
so  imperfect,  entered  the  war  as  a  result  of  the  submarine 
effort  undertaken  by  our  opponents. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  consider  very  briefly  what 
that  effort  had  been  ;  its  political  meaning  and  its  strategical 
effect.  Although  I  deal  only  in  these  notes  with  the  war 
by  land,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  discuss  the  results 
of  that  war  without  putting  in  its  proper  place  the  theory 
of  submarine  warfare  advanced  by  the  Prassians  and  (more 
reluctantly)  by  their  dependents. 

Prussia,  ever  since  it  has  been  a  state  of  consequence 
—that  is,  for  more  than  200  j-ears — has  propounded  a  certain 
theory  of  warfare  essentially  stupid,  superficially  attractive. 
It  is  a  theory  that,  since  warfare  aims  at  the  total  destruction 
of  the  enemy  forces,  all  means  whatsoever  are  tolerable. 
J  would  not  say  to  the  human  conscience,  for  the  Pmssian 
takes  Uttle  note  of  that,  but  to  posterity  and  to  fate,  so 
long  as  they  achieve  the  end  of  destroying  the  enemy  forces. 
Consonant  with  this  brutish  theory,  which  was  apparent 
in  the  atrocities  in  France  and  Belgium,  it  was  advanced 
by  the  Pmssian  General  Staff,  especially  advised  by  a  man 
called  Ballin  (a  millionaire  shipowner  of  Hamburg  who  has 
since  killed  himself),  that  indiscriminate  murder  by  sea  would 
prove  a  useful  weapon  against  the  civiUsation  of  Europe  ; 
"AH  would  be  absolved  by  victory,"  was  their  formulae. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  point  out  the  folly  of  this,  as  of  every 
other  perversion.  It  is  dangerous  to  challenge  the  Gods.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  point  out  the  obvious  fact  that  human 
beings  attempting  inluiman  things  stop  short,  and  that 
absolute  inhumanity  is  unattainable  by  man.  At  any  rate, 
the  Prussian  State  undertook  the  foohsh  policy  of  indis- 
criminate murder  at  sea.  The  Pmssian'  General  Staff 
proposed,  under  the  advice  of  Ballin,  not  the  summoning 
of  contraband,  but  .the  mere  sinking  of  any  ship,  enemy  or 
neutral,  bringing  anything  whatsoever  to  the  countries  of 
the  Allies,  no  matter  what  loss  of  life  to  innocent  civilians, 
women  and  children  included,  or  to  neutrals,  might  be  involved. 
It  was  clear  that  such  a  policy  would  necessarily  threaten 
the  most  obvious,  the  most  glaring,  tlie  most  necessary  rights 
of  neutrals.  In  this  great  war  the  lesser  neutrals  might  be 
cowed  into  admitting  so  monstrous  a  thesis  ;  but  it  was  equally 
obvious  that  a  neutral  more  powerful  for  the  moment  than 
any  belligerent,  remote  in  distance,  enormous  in  power,  would 
be  challenged  in  its  very  vitals,  and  that  neutral  was  the 
United  States.  Coincidcntly  with  the  Russian  "revolution," 
which  was  of  such  prodigious  effect  in  favour  of  the  enemy, 
came  the  virtually  necessary  adhesion  of  the  United  States 
and  their  entry  into  the  field  as  Allies  of  the  Entente. 

Observe  the  situation'  created  by  these  two  coincident 
factors.  Russia — in  mere  numbers  one  half  of  the  AUied 
infantry  power ;  Russia,  which  had  recently  absorbed  so 
large  a  part,  through  import,  of  the  Allies'  industrial  effort — 
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was  now  for  practical  purposes  eliminated  from  the  war. 
Her  armies,  corrupted  by  desertion  and  anarchy,  might  still 
for  some  weeks  or  months  make  despairing,  or  rather  fruit- 
less, efforts  ;  but  upon  that  eastern  side  the  siege-wall  was 
broken.  Rumania,  which  had  entered  the  war,  could  do 
nothing  without  the  support  of  Russia  and,  lacking  that 
support,  collapsed.  The  United  States  would  ultimately 
come  in  with  all  the  forces  which,  ultimatelv.  its  organisa- 
tion and  determination  could  demand.  It  had  a  vast 
population  ;  it  had  an  industry  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
State  in  Europe  ;  it  was  singularly  determined  and"  would 
make  one  whole.  But  it  takes,  as  we  have  known  to  our 
cost,  a  long  time  to  make  an  army — especially  an  army 
upon  the  modem  scale.  To  transport  such  an  army  over 
3,ooo  miles  of  sefa  within  a  brief  space  of  time  might  seem 
impossible.  To  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  submarine  menace 
might  seem  more  impossible  still. 

The  result  of  these  two  new  factors,  the  Russian  "revol- 
ution "  and  the  advent  of  the  United  States,  was  as  follows  :— 
It  would  be  many  months  before  the  United  States  could 
come  into  play  ;  meanwhile  Russia  was  virtually  eliminated. 
In  the  interval  it  lay  with  the  Central  Powers"  to  use  their 
new  found  opportunity  and  to  achieve  what  military  men 
called  a  "decision"  ;  that  is,  to  put  out  of  action  the  Allied 
armies  in  the  West  before  the  American  forces  should  appear 
in  strength  upon  the  European  field.  The  enemy,  a  compact 
alliance  of  some  150  million  souls,  had,  perhaps,  eighteen 
months— a  long,  and  apparently  ample  opportunity — in  which 
to  do  what  he  willed.  The  problem  before  the  besieged  powers 
was,  therefore,  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  leisure  aiforded 
to  them,  and  in  that  long  interval  of  superiority  which  they 
would  possess  to,  construct  an  instrument  of  warfare  capable 
of  breaking  the  line  in  France  or  Flanders  and,  this  achieved, 
to  present  themselves  as  victors  in  Europe  over  against  the 
maritime  combination  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

Had  they  achieved  that  victory  by  land,  they  would  have 
proved  mvincible.  They  could  not  perhaps  have  reduced  to 
terms  Great  Britain,  defended  by  her  fleet  ;  still  less  the  United 
States,  very  remote,  and  dependent  for  the  power  of  attack 
upon  sea  communications,  but,  though  hampered  for  some 
supply,  they  could  have  stood  fast  with  the  Continent  in 
their  hands. 

What  we  are  about  to  follow  is  the  atten^pt  of  the  Central 
Empires,  under  Prussia,  to  use  that  ample  opportunity,  and 
the  faUure  of  that  attempt.  But  before  dealing  with  this 
main  matter,  we  must  turn  to  extraneous  operations  which 
have  also  played  a  part  in  this  great  war. 

Now  of  these,  which  may  be  called  "  field  actions,  exterior 
to  a  siege,"  two  conspicuous  examples  were  afforded  during 
the  course  of  this  war.  Many  months  before  the  events 
we  are  now  about  to  examine,  the  Turkish  forces,  under 
German  organisation  and  suggestion,  had  attempted  to  cut 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  was  of  high,  though  not  of  absolutely, 
vital  importance,  an  avenue  of  communication  with  the 
Far  East.  The  attempt  broke  down  and  there  followed  a 
Slow  counter-effort,  the  pushing  forward  of  the  AUies— in 
this  case  the  British  forces— upwards  on  the  frontier  of 
Palestine.  The  last  consequences  of  this  reaction  were  the 
rapid  senes  of  victories,  or  rather  triumphs,  achieved  in 
Syna  during  1918.  The  second  of  these  "field  actions" 
extenor  to  the  great  siege  was  the  Mesopotamia  expedition 
which  at  first  failed  in  the  capitulation  of  Kut,  and  which 
was  later  retrieved  by  that  admirable  organisation  which 
permitted  the  advance  upon  Bagdad,  the  capture  of  this 
Eastern  capital,  and  the  British  seizure  of  all  the  Lower 
Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

These  two  exterior  operations  exhausted  the  forces  of  those 
outer  walls  of  the  siege  which  the  Turkish  Empire  formed 
and  therefore  contributed  in  their  degree  to  the  final 
collapse. 

With  so  brief  a  note  of  such  great  and  decisive  military 
victories,  let  us  turn  again  to  the  main  problem,  the  struggle 
between  the  Central  Empires  and  Europe  (now  aided  by 
America)  in  the  western  siege  war. 

Either  they  were  to  break  our  line  by  a  last  great  sortie 
to  roU  us  up  and  so  obtain  their  decision,  or  we  were  to  break 
them  whether  by  breach  or  by  disintegration,  and  to  obtain 
our  decision. 

The  stage  for  this  drama  was  set  in  the  late  summer  or 
early  autumn  of  1917.  We  had  failed  in  early  1917  in  the 
spring,  to  make  our  breach  ;  we  had  indeed  captured  the  Vimy 
Ridge  and  the  country  past  Monchy.  But  the  enemy  stood 
intact  Against  the  French,  in  an  operation  undertaken  a 
week  later,  the  enemy  had  similariy  held  his  ground  ■  and 
upon  the  Aisne,  right  through  Champagne,  he  had  held  his 
ground  against  the  tremendous  assaults  of  the  eariy  part 
of  that  year.  The  last  Russian  efforts  in  the  spring  or  early' 
summer  of  1917  had  quite  broken  down.     Even  the  successful 


new   tactics  with  the  use  of  tanks  before  Cambrai   in   the 
autumn  were  successful  only  for  a  moment. 

The  enemy  had  stood  out  upon  the  East  and  West  with 
his  reserve  of  forces  and  had  meanwhile,  through  his  now 
acquired  superiority,  slowly  and  carefully  prepared  the  new 
tactical  instrument  which  would  give  him  victon,'  before  the 
masses  of  Americans  could  be  trained  and  could  liave  their 
effect  upon  the  field. 

THE   ENEMY'S   LAST   SORTIE 

The  Central  Empires  were  determined  upon  victory  before 
the  United  States  could  bring  great  forces,  organised  and 
equipped,  into  Europe.  The  collapse  of  what  had  been  the 
Russian  Empire  gave  them  a  numerical  superiority  ;  how 
were  they  to  use  it  ? 

The  method  they  chose  was  wise.  Acting  on  the  defensive, 
both  upon  the  East  and  the  West,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
withdrew  from  the  strain  of  combat  a  great  number  of  units. 
These  they  trained,  especially  the  Germans,  for  the  last 
sortie.  They  made  a  special  provision  of  food  for  the  men 
who  were  to  undertake  it.  They  instructed  them  separately 
in  a  new  form  of  attack  ;  they  gave  them  a  certain  leisure, 
and. at  the  same  time  a  regular  routine  of  new  manoeuvres. 
In  this  scheme  must  be  mentioned  the  use  of  troops  picked 
for  assault,  the  new  tactics  of  bringing  up  light  guns  with  the 
infantry,  and  the  preparation  of  a  very  rapid  "follow  up" 
of  reserves. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1917  that  the  first  blow  was  struck. 
All  during  that  summer,  while  the  French  armies  had  lain 
in  wait,  the  British  forces  had  attempted  yet  another  breach 
in  the  siege-wall  through  Flanders,  which  once  again  had 
failed.  This  was  that  prolonged  action  in  front  of  Ypres, 
generally  called  after  the  name  of  the  Passchendaele  Ridge. 
It  was  hampered,  indeed,  by  weather  and  soO,  but  much 
more  by  the  proved  inability  of  the  offensive,  even  including 
tanks  used  in  the  old  fashion,  to  break  through  the  defensive 
in  any  permanent  fashion. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  1917  the  new  tactical  instru- 
ment of  the  Central  Empires,  and  particulariy  of  the  Prussian 
General  Staff,  constructed  with  such  care  during  the  leisure 
afforded  by  the  Russian  collapse,  and  during  the  interval 
between  that  collapse  and  the  possible  arrival  of  any  con- 
siderable American  forces,  was  brought  into  play.  Many 
excuses  have  been  put  forward  by  the  victors  for  its  success. 
These  excuses,  largely  political,  may  be  neglected.  The  true 
cause  of  its  success  was  simply  that  the  enemy,  being  possessed 
of  so  much  leisure  and  such  superiority  due  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  Russia  ajid  of. Rumania,  had  been  able  to  make  a 
hammer,  while  we  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  numbers 
for  reconstructing  a  shield. 

He  broke  through  at  Caporetto  upon  the  Isonzo,  and  he 
achieved  the  greatest>-ictory,  if  we  count  victory  in  number 
of  prisoners  and  guns,  ever  yet  achieved  in  the  history  of  the 
worid.  He  took  a  quarter  of  a  million  prisoners  and  over 
2,000  guns. 

There  was  for  some  time  a  doubt  whether  the  Itahan 
armies,  thus  broken  through  a  rallying  with  difficulty,  could 
stand  east  of  the  Adige,  that  is,  whether  they  could  save 
Venice,  the  great  arsenal  and  port— the  only  arsenal  and 
port  of  the  Itahan  Adriatic.  By  the  advice  of  Marshal  Foch 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  difficult  hnes  of  the  Piave  which 
just  covered  Venice,  and  were  prolonged  through  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Alps.  The  season  was  late;  communications 
had  become  difficult  through  the  mountains  ;  a  few  British 
and  l-rench  divisions  were  rushed  down,  and  the  terrible 
wave  was  halted  upon  the  lines  so  chosen. 

The  great  struggle  halted  throughout  the  winter,  awaiting 
the  final  blow.  It  was  clear  that  the  enemy  had  now  pro- 
duced something  not  hitherto  observed  upon  the  field  of  war 
He  had  produced  a  new  method  of  fighting,  a  new  tactical 
instrument  new  values  (the  result  of  new  numbers), 
which  might  weU  have  given  him  a  decision 

As  the  winter  of  1917-18  approached  spring,  a  sort  of 
hesitation  hung  over  the  European  field.  The  Central 
Empires  were  still  the  superiors  in  numbers  ;  debates  were 
held  as  to  whether  the  Allies'  western  line  would  hold.  It 
was  beheved  that  it  would,  and  this  upon  the  vague  paraUel 
of  former  assaults  delivered  before  the  new  tactical  effort  of 
the  Central  Empires  had  been  developed.  What  actuaUy 
happened  was  this.  On  March  21st  the  whole  weight  of 
Rrif.^r'r''"  ^"^"''  ^^  *^™^"  "PO"  the  right  sector  of  the 
,™n  ...  "if  «r'  ^•'^'y  j°^"^^  the  French  lines-that  is, 
StQuentin^       ^  "'  "^  ^''^^  *°  *^^  ^i^'  ^^'^th  of 

WesT'I!!'''^  "'''  1?"";^^^  °^  ^"  the  German  forces  in"  the 
West,  more  much  than  one-half  of  their  fiehtine  value 
was  massed,  whether  in  the  first  Une  or  in  ultiSe^relete,' 
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for  use  upon  that  fifty  miles.  They  were  prepared  to  pay, 
and  did  pa}'  a  very  heavy  price.  Upon  the  second  day  of 
the  assault  the  enemy  achieved  a  break-through  just  north 
of  west  from  St.  Quentin.  There  was,  for  a  moment,  a  dis- 
integration of  the  line  and  vast  captures  of  prisoners  and  of 
guns  on  something  like  half  the  scale  of  Caporetto  ;  the 
reserve  armies  which  had  been  painfully  formed  behind  the 
Allies'  lines  were,  for  the  most  part,  rapidly  absorbed  in 
checking  such  a  tidal  wave.  It  was  not  until  the  tenth  day 
of  an  advance,  covering  nearly  fifty  miles,  that  this  last  of 
the  vast  efforts  undertaken  by  all  belligerents  in  turn  to 
break  completely  the  siege  wall  upon  either  side  failed  as 
all  others  had  faOed.  It  failed  just  in  front  of  Amiens  ; 
but,  though  it  had  failed,  the  peril  was  still  extreme. 

It  is  one  thing  to  hold  your  enemy  when  he  is  stronger 
than  yourself  and  pushes  you  back  against  a  wall ;  it  is  an- 
other to  find  the  strength  to  maintain  your  defence  against 
the  further  blows  which  will  succeed  his  first  rush. 

Here  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  particular  phenomenon 
in  the  use  the  enemy  had  made  of  that  superiority  in  the 
interval  between  the  collapse  of  Russia  and  the  advent  of 
the  Americans.  He  had  attacked,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Ca- 
poretto ;  he  heavily  defeated  the  Italian  armies ;  had 
taken  a  quarter  of  a  million  prisoners,  and  over  2,000  guns  ; 
yet  had  not  obtained  a  decision  ;  he  had  not  the  enemy  at 
his  mercy. 

Now,  why  had  he  attacked  at  [Caporetto  ?  For  the  answer 
to  that  question  we  have,  I  think,  the  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  whole  war.  The  enemy  attacked  the  Italian  sector 
for  precisely  the  same  reason  that  he  failed  at  the  Marne. 
His  strategy  did  not  allow  for  a  sufficient  calculation  and 
sectirity.  He  was  all  for  adventure  and  for  some  stroke  of 
genius,  I  know  not  what,  sporadic,  dramatic,  incalculable. 
He  was  therefore  inclined  to  see  the  best  opportunities  for 
triumphs  rather  than  the  best  opportunities  for  victory. 
Short  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Italian  armies,  the 
Italian  front  was  not  the  front  to  attack. 

Well,  we  are  about  to  observe  exactly  the  same  spirit  in 
what  followed  the  failure  in  front  of  Amiens.  He  had  got 
his  100,000  prisoners  of  war,  his  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
guns,  his  whole  ten  days'  advance.  He  had  paralysed  the 
main  lateral  communications  of  the  AUies  from  the  coast 
to  Paris.     By  April  4th  he  was  held. 

But  what  did  he  do  ?  Did  he  methodically  continue  and 
develop  that  success  ?  Did  he  go  through  the  painful  pro- 
cess of  "slogging"  when  at  last  "slogging"  might  have  done 
what  it  could  never  have  done  in  the  earlier  and  fresher  days 
in  front  of  Verdun  ?  He  did  not.  He  bethought  him  of 
dodges.  He  suddenly  attacked  in  the  North  upon  the  Lys 
because  that  was  a  long  way  off,  and  so  the  reserves  of  ^he 
Allies  would  be  drawn  away  from  the  centre.  An  unexpected 
success  upon  the  Lys  drewjiim  on  and  he  spent  himself  in 
a  vain  "side  show"  attempt  to  reach  the  Channel,  which, 
even  if  he  had  reached  it,  would  give  him  no  decision.  Ex- 
hausted there,  he  thought  it  clever  to  attack,  after  a  month'^s 
intervcd  and  ample  preparation,  upon  the  other  extremity 
of  his  concentration  on  the  Aisne.  Another  triumph  ;  another 
advance ;  another  check.  Then,  next  month,  an  attack  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Matz.  There  he  was  held  more  easily  upon 
the  third  day.     It  was  a  series  of  adventures. 

He  mounted  each  affair,  indeed,  with  great  care,  but  with 
no  consecution  of  thought  linking  ail. 

Upon  July  15th  of  this  year  he  began  his  last  and  disastrous 
effort. 

Since  the  disaster  of  the  21st  and  22nd  of  March  American 
nimibers  had  been  rapidly  augmented.  The  brigading  of 
American  units  with  French  and  British  had  been  permitted, 
and  the  new  AUies  had  shown  high  tactical  value  in  the  field, 
though  they  had  not  yet  attempted  to  act  cis  an  independent 
army. 

The  Germans  had  lost  in  their  scattered  efforts  of  nearly 
four  months  nearly  a  million  men,  counting  lighter  casualties 
and  sickness.  All  the  strength  that  remained  to  them  was 
mustered  for  the  great  assault  on  a  front  of  50  miles  east  and 
west  of  Rheims,  and  exactly  divided  by  that  city  into  two 
halves.  The  operative  wing  of  this  assault  lay  east  of  the 
city.  It  was  conducted  by  fifteen  divisions  in  the  front  line, 
with  ten  in  immediate  reserve.  General  Gouraud,  command- 
ing the  French  forces  wjth  certain  American  divisions  added, 
opposed  this  charge.  He  broke  it  altogether.  His  Intelli- 
gence Department  had  given  him  sufficient  notice  of  the 
enemy's  details  and  time  table.  His  organisation  in  depth 
made  them  spend  their  effort  in  the  void.  The  German 
attack  was  launched  at  dawn  ;  by  noon  it  had  failed,  and  here 
you  may  say  ends  the  siege  phase  of  the  war. 

From  the  Allied  right  to  the  west  of  Rheims,  and  from  the 
general  reserve,  some  ten  divisions  were  massed  secretly  upon 
the  Allied  left  from  Chateau  Thierry  to  Soissons.     The  ex- 


hausted enemy  failed 'to  perceive  the' move..  At  dawn  upon 
Thursday,  July  i8th,  the  counter-attack  was  delivered.  It 
was  completely  successful.  This  "  pocket "  of  the  Marne 
occupied  all  the  German  energy  defensively  in  the  effort  to 
avert  destruction. 

'  The  "pocket"  was  slowly  absorbed,  worn  down,  and 
obliterated  with  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  prisoners, 
many  hundreds  of  guns,  and  many  millions  of  rounds  of 
shell,  accumulated  and  abandoned.  The  process  occupied 
the  end  of  the  month  of  July  and  the  first  days' of  August. 
The  enemy  was  pleased  to  ridicule  the  failure  of  Foch  (now 
in  command  of  the  AUied  armies  as  a  whole)  to  break  througli. 
Foch  was  attempting  no  such  thing.  He  had  in  hand  the 
true  business  of  war,  which  is  not  to  achieve  a  mathematical 
thesis  upon  paper,  but  to  wear  down  and  destroy  and  put 
out  of  action  a  living  organism,  the  enemy's  army.  Hardly 
was  the  Mam'e  sahent  obhterated,  at  such  an  expense  to  the 
enemy,  than  the  Amiens  sahent  followed.  That  new  tactical 
instrument,  the  tank,  did  its  work,  and  there  was  another 
absorption  of  another  congested  mass  of  the  German  forces, 
gradually  reduced  between  August  8th  and  20th  to  the  chord 
of  its  arc  with  the  usual  complement  of  prisoners  and 
guns. 

The  Prussians  called  upon  the  Austro-Hungarians  for  aid. 
These  sent  a  few  divisions,  but  their  whole  national  organisa- 
tion was  already  strained  to  breaking-point.  They  themselves 
had  attempted,  in  the  midst  of  the  German  offensive  in  the 
month  of  May,  one  last  assault  upon  the  Itahan  hues  of  the 
Piave,  and  upon  the  French  and  British  in  the  foot  hills 
of  the  Alps  ;  that  assault  had  completely  broken  down. 

A   100   MILES   FRONT 

Foch,  in  command  of  the  Allied  Armies,  rapidly  and 
methodically  proceeded  to  an  orderly  series  of  blows  which 
must  now  conclude  the  siege.  After  the  reduction  of  the 
Amiens  salient,  the  end  of  August  saw  a  further  lighting  up 
of^he  line  to  the  north  in  front  of  Arras,  and  of  Douai.  The 
enemy  lost  his  last  elaborate  defence  and  fell  back  in  fear 
of  the  tanks  upon  a  water  line  just  before  Douai.  It  did  not 
save  him.  The  battle  was  now  engaged  from  Rheims  to 
Arras,  a  matter  of  100  miles. 

Upon  September  26th  the  American  organisation,  as  an 
independent  army,  advanced  to  cut  the  German  communica- 
tions south  of  the  Ardennes,  while  the  French  struck  west  of 
the  Argonne.  Though  this  attempt  to  cut  off  the  great 
German  bulge  in  Northern  France  did  not  bear  fruit,  the  end 
could  be  more  tardily  achieved  in  another  fashion.  The 
British  attacked  a  week  later  south  of  Cambrai  and  completely 
broke  through — that  was  upon  Tuesday,  October  8th.  Blow 
after  blow  succeeded  from  the  British  armies  throughout 
the  month  of  October.  The  northern  sectors  came  into  play. 
The  Belgian  coast  was  lost  by  the  enemy  ;  his  whole  line  was 
backed  against  the  Ardenne  where  it  must  break  into  two. 
There  was  prepared  the  final  blow  through  Lorraine,  which, 
we  know  not  at  what  expense  in  men  or  in  time,  would  have 
achieved  the  final  dissolution  of  his  armies. 

Of  this  last  month  of  the  collapse  the  heavy  blows  were 
British  blows.  The  water-Unes  south  of  Valenciennes  were 
passed ;  the  line  of  the  Scheldt  was  reached  and  carried. 
In  the  first  week  of  November  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
asked  for  an  armistice,  implored  the  AUies  to  treat.  The 
end  of  the  siege  had  come 

A  siege  ends  in  one  of  two  ways  :  either  the  besieged  stand 
and  are  destroyed  and  their  siege  area  is  sacked,  or  they 
capitulate  and  the  fuU  political  effect  is  achieved  at  less  cost^ 
supposing  always  that  the  besiegers  preserve  their  strength 
of  will  after,  as  before,  their  victory. 

In  tills  case  there  was  capitulation.  The  enemy  having 
pleaded  for  an  armistice,  those  terms  of  armistice  were  granted 
him  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  He  found  liimself 
unable  to  refuse  and  he  accepted  them.  So  ended  tlie  siege, 
for  though  terms  of  peace  were  not  yet  dictated,  the  enemy's 
mUitary  power  had  ceased  to  be. 

With  the  political  consequences  of  their  coUapse  1  am  not 
here  concerned.  The  great  siege  had  come  to  an  end  in  the 
complete  annihilation  of  the  besieged.  So  all  successful 
sieges  end.  Whether  those  fruits  seem  sufficiently  dramatic 
or  not  is  indifferent  to  the  military  or,  indeed,  to  any 
other  historian.  Whether  they  are  reaped  or  not  de 
pends  not  upon  the  soldiers,  but,  unfortunately,  upon  the 
politicians. 

All  the  AUies  of  Prussia  had  coUapsed  and  abandoned  her 
one  after  the  other.  The  Turks  wholly  defeated  in  Palestine  ; 
the  Austrians  surrendering  their  whole  forces  to  an  offensive 
in  Italy  ;  the  Bulgarians  surrendering  to  a  similar  offensive 
in  the  Balkans.  Mihtarily,  the  thing  was  complete.  Politic- 
ally it  is  in  the  hands  of  othf^rs. 
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Why  the  Turkish  Empire  must  be  Dissolved : 

By  HENRY    MORGENTHAU 

In  the  opinion  of  the  wnter,  whose  knowledge  of  Turkey  and  its  rulers  is  unique,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  drive  the  Turk  out  of  Europe.  As  an  incorrigible  among  the  nations,  Turkey  must  be 
debarred  from  the  rule  of  any  subject  peoples,  ichich  necessitates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  but  the  total  reconstitution  of  what  is  noio  Turkey  in  Asia  as  well. 


IN  most  discussions  of  the  future  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
we  usually  find  one  curious  misa])prehension.  Even 
Mr.  Balfour  made  this  mistake  wiien  framing,  almost 
two  years  ago,  the  terms  upon  which  the  Allies  would 
consent  to  ending  the  war.  He  used  the  expression, 
"the  expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Europe"  as  comprising  the 
solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
Yet  this  Turkish  problem  is  no  longer  one  merely  of  "driying 
the  Turk  from  Europe. "  The  Turk  has  already  been  practic- 
ally "driven  from  Europe"  ;  the  Balkan  States  accomplished 
this  in  the  Balkan  wars.  Our  school  geographies  divided 
the  Ottoman  Empire  into  "Turkey  in  Europe"  and  "Turkey 
in  Asia"  ;  yet  to-day  all  that  remains  of  European  Turkey 
is  Constantinople  and  a  small  piece  of  adjoining  territory. 
The  Turkish  problem  of  to-day  is  presented  by  the  Turkish 
domains  in  Asia.  One  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that, 
after  tliis  war  is  over,  Constantinople  will  no  longer  be  the 
Sultan's  capital.  At  present,  the  real  mattere  for  discussion 
are  these  :  Wliat  is  to  become  of  Palestine,  of  Syria,  of  Armenia, 
of  Mesopotamia,  of  the  Asiatic  littoral  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
of  Anatolia  ?  The  Turk  has  already  been  virtually  "  driven 
from  Eurojje"  ;  the  important  point  now  is  that  he  must  be 
"driven  from  Asia,"  in  the  sense  that  he  must  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  rule  over  the  subject  Asiatic  peoples  that  for 
five  or  six  centuries  have  suffered  so  terribly  from  his  bloody 
and  destroying  hand.  We  have  fairly  completed  the  task 
of  freeing  from  his  control  Serbians,  Bulgarians,  Rumanians, 
and  European  Greeks  ;  our  problem  now  is  to  give  similar 
freedom  to  Armenians,  Asiatic  Greeks,  Syrians,  Arabs,  and 
Jews. 

In  Constantinople  I  became  acquainted  with  an  American 
doctor  who  had  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  and  who 
had  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  He  told  me  that  Herr  von  Gwinner,  the 
manager  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  whom  he  had  visited  in 
Berlin,  had  asked  him  to  spend  an  entire  evening  discussing 
Turkish  affairs.  When  my  friend  went  to  keep  his 
appointment,    he   began    this   way  :■ — 

"  You  have  set  aside  this  whole  evening  to  discuss  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  We  do  not  need  all  that  time.  I  can 
tell  you  the  whole  story  in  just  four  words  :  Turkey  is  not 
reformahle  \" 

"You  have  summed  up  the  whole  situation  perfectly," 
replied  von  Gwinner. 

That  is  the  fundamental  fact  which  we  must  constantly 
keep  in  mind  while  discussing  this  problem.  We  are  dealing 
with  a  nation  that  is  absolutely  incorrigible.  Its  hopeless- 
ness has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again.  Turkey 
has  repeatedly  made  promises  to  reform  her  ways  and  has 
just  as  consistently  broken  them  The  European  Powers 
have  given  her  endless  opportunities  to  lead  a  sober  and  a 
decent  Ufe,  and  Turkey  has  never  shown  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  doing  so.  In  the  last  three  years  the  Ottoman  Empire 
has  had  every  chance  to  run  its  own  affairs.  It  cast  off  the 
Capitulations — the  foreign  restrictions  that  for  centuries  had 

made  the  country  almost  a  vassal  of  tlie  European  Powers 

and  started  a  new  life  as  an  independent  nation.  The  lirst 
thing  these  newly  liberated  Turkish  statesmen  did  was  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  Central  Powers.  Their  next 
move  was  to  begin  the  wholesale  looting  of  their  own 
people.  I  have  already  described  the  treatment  wliich 
Turkey  has  visited  upon  its  enslaved  peoples — Armenians, 
Greeks,  Syrians,  and  other  races.  These  massacres  are  only 
the  cuhnination  of  a  policy  that  has  been  pursued  for  five 
hundred  j-ears.  Are  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world 
wilUng  to  permit  such  crimes  to  be  committed  indefinitely  ? 
There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  them — that  is  to  annihilate 
this  insatiable  appetite  for  pillage,  arson,  and  murder  which 
is  called  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  has  had  more  than  five 
hundred  years  to  demonstrate  its  capacity  to  govern,  and  its 
failure  is  more  conspicuous  now  than  when  it  began.  There 
is  to-day,  as  in  1876,  only  one  solution  of  the  Turkish  problem. 
The  words  in  which  Gladstone  forty  years  ago  framed  this 
solution  are  even  more  timely  now  than  they  were  then. 
"Let  the -Turks  now  carry  away  their  abuses  in  the  only 


possible  manner,  namely,  by  carrying  away  themselves. 
Their  Zaptiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their  Bimbashis  and  their 
Yugbashis,  their  Kaimakams  and  their  Pashas,  one  and  all, 
bag  and  baggage,  shall,  I  hope,  clear  out  from  the  province 
they  have  desolated  and  profaned." 

After  this  desirable  consummation  has  been  attained^  what 
are  we  then  to  do  with  the  territories  that  made  up  the 
Ottoman  Empire  ? 

There  is  first  the  question  <■  f  the  only  vestige  of  Turkish 
authority  that  still  remains  in  Europe — that  of  Constantinople 
and  tlie  Straits.  History  probably  presents  no  greater  and 
more  criminal  absurdity  than  that  the  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe  should  have  permitted  a  nomadic  tribe  from 
Eastern  Asia  to  have  practically  unlimited  control  for  five 
centuries  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  highways  of  commerce. 
Let  us  seek  a  comparison  in  our  own  country.  The  economic 
relation  which  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  River  bore 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  an'e  bellum  days — the  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  system  has  changed  the  situation  since — 
is  that  which  Constantinople  arid  the  Straits  bear  to-day 
toward  that  Eastern  Europe  which  borders  upon  the  Black 
Sea.  Russia's  principal  commercial  access  to  the  outside 
world  is  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles ;  this  is  the  only  route  by  which  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria  can  reach  the  ocean.  All  the  rivers  of  these  countries 
which  drain  into  the  Black  Sea  are  merely  the  beginnings 
of  water  routes  that  end  with  the  Dardanelles ;  without 
this  forty  miles  of  water  these  greater  systems  are  practically 
useless.  These  Straits  should  be  absolutely  free  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  at  all  times  and  under  aU  conditions. 
The  fortifications  that  guard  them  should  be  razed.  Not 
one  nation  should  control  them,  but  an  International  Com- 
mission. The  League  of  Nations,  which  Mr.  Wilson  proposes, 
could  find  no  better  field  for  its  activities  than  the  control 
of  Constantinople  and  these  waterways.  The  cosmopolitan 
population  of  Constantinople  makes  it  a  favourable  city  for 
internationalization.  On  the  basis  of  race,  no  one  people 
can  claim  it ;  its  population  is  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Europeans  ;  its  inter- 
nationahsation,  therefore,  would  merely  be  the  poHtical 
recognition  of  a  racial  fact  that  already  exists. 

The  Asiatic  Problem 

So  much,  then,  for  our  "Turkey  in  Europe";  the  more 
diSicult  problem  remains  of  "Turkey  in  Asia."  Here  the 
processes  of  liistory,  by  its  distribution  of  races  in  Asia  Minor, 
have  also  laid  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  and  permanent 
settlement.  Besides  the  population  that  calls  itself  Turk, 
there  are  several  fairiy  compact  populations  of  distinct  race, 
particulariy  Armenians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Jews. 
All  these  people  have  their  national  aspirations.  Undoubtedly 
an  attempt  to  create  distinct  political  organisations,  founded 
on  race  and  religion,  will  involve  certain  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  certain  of  these  peoples,  especially  the 
Armenians,  do  not  form  the  majority  of  the  population  any- 
where ;  but  this  problem,  which  is  by  no  means  insoluble, 
•  may  be  safely  left  to  a  peace  conference  wliich  is  guided  only 
by  prmciples  of  justice.  What  is  apparent  is  that  all  the 
races  I  have  named  are  vastly  superior,  mentally  and  morally, 
to  the  Turkish  population  ;  that  they  have  every  right  to  a 
free  and  mdependent  existence,  and  that  they  possess  quahties 
that  will  make  them  respected  members  of  the  family  of 
nations.  AU  of  these  peoples  have  great  pasts ;  aU  of  them 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to  human  advance- 
ment, and  all  of  them  have  lived  for  five  centuries  or  more 
under  a  brutal  tyranny  that  would  warp  tlie  character  of 
almost  any  people.  When  we  think  of  what  the  Arabs  have 
contributed  to  art,  hterature,  and  science;  the  Greeks  to 
practically  every  form  of  human  enlightenment ;  the  Jews 
to  religion  and  moraUty  ;  and  the  Armenians  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  Near  East,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  that 
these  peoples  comprise  the  racial  bases  for  orderiy  States. 
Nor  should  we  oyeriook  the  fact  that  the  country  which  they 
inhabit  IS  exceedingly  rich  in  natural  resources.     Asia  Minor 
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contains  great  deposits  of  minerals  and  oils,  while  its  agri- 
cultural land  is  extensive  and  fertile.  To-day  the  country 
is  in  ruins  ;  it  has  experienced  the  weight  of  several  centuries' 
domination  of  the  Turks,  and  the  boast  of  Attila  is  equally 
true  of  the  Ottoman,  that  "Where  my  horse  has  once  trod 
the  grass  ceases  to  grow." 

We  need  only  visit  those  lands  of  European  Turkey  which 
have  shaken  off  this  devastating  rule — Greece,  Serbia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Rumania — to  see  the  magic  change  wrought 
by  political  and  economic  independence.  All  these  countries, 
under  Ottoman  domination,  were  httle  more  than  heaps  of 
human  and  industrial  debris.  Their  people  went  in  rags, 
scrambling  constantly  for  a  few  scraps  of  food  ;  their  roads 
were  quagmires ;  their  villages  and  cities  little  more  than 
collections  of  hovels  ;  they  had  practically  no  schools,  no 
hospitals,  no  sanitation,  almost  none  of  tlie  decencies,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  graces,  of  existence.  What  was  the  use 
'of  cultivating  the  fields  when  the  rapacious  Turkish  tax- 
gatherer  took  practically  all  tlie  harvest  to  support  a  lazy 


brood  of  officials  ?  The  extinguishment  of  Turkish  rule  in 
these  countries  has  been  hke  the  hfting  of  the  plague.  Almost 
overnight  roads  have  been  buUt,  school  houses  and  universities 
have  been  erected,  farms  have  been  cultivated,  more  industries 
have  been  started,  cities  with  asphalted  streets,  electric  lights, 
telephones,  sewers,  fine  public  buildings,  residences,  and  hotels 
have  risen  on  the  sites  of  the  old  ramshackle  capitals.  Travel-  x 
lers  constantly  note  the  different  appearance  of  Russian 
Armenia  and  Turkish  Armenia— one  a  country  in  which 
Armenians  have  had  a  chance  to  devdop  themselves,  the 
other  a  country  in  which  their  position  has  been  worse  than 
that  of  slaves.  What  freedom  has  done  for  all  these  former 
subjects  of  the  Sultan  it  will  also  do  for  those  who  are'  still 
the  victims  of  his  tyranny.  And  in  all  this  let  us  not  fight 
the  Turkish  peasant  himself.  Though  he  does  not  possess 
the  native  industry  and  ability  of  his  neighbours,  yet  he, 
too,  should  have  a  chance  to  develop  into  a  man,  and 
whatever  an  enhghtened  civihsation  can  do  for  him  should 
be  done. 


The  Freedom  of  the  Seas  :  By  Cyril  Cox 


THE  American  newspapers  have  recently  taken  up 
the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  that  enigmatic 
phrase,  "the  freedom  of  the  seas,"  and  have 
expressed  their  divergent  \'iews  with  such 
cha' acteristic  frankness  that  we  are  likely  to 
hear  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  before  the  peace  negotia- 
tions are  finally  settled.  It  may  be  of  some  service  to  the 
disputants  to  know  that  the  phrase,  or  its  equivalent,  is  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  United  Irishman,  Wolfe  Tone,  whose  career 
in  many  of  its  essential  features  was  reproduced  by  Roger 
Casement. 

Tone  was  born  at  DubUn  in  1763,  and  at  the  age  of  28 
founded  the  United  Irish  Society — the  forerunner  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  went 
to  America,  and  thence  found  his  way  to  France,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  organising  an  expedition  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  to  assist  the  rebels  there  in  freeing  the  country  from  the 
British  yoke.  After  two  futile  attempts  had  been  made  to 
transport  an  armed  force  to  Ireland,  Admiral  Bompard  in 
1798  reached  as  far  as  Lough  Swilly,  where  he  encountered 
a  British  squadron,  with  disastrous  consequences  to  his  own 
squadron.  The  ship  in  which  Tone  was  struck  her  colours 
after  a  four  hours'  fight,  and  Tone  himself  was  captured, 
sent  to  London,  tried  for  high  treason,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  While  awaiting  execution  he  made  an  end  of  him- 
self by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  penknife. 
U  Wolfe  Tone's  Memoirs  contain  one  very  instructive  passage, 
which  shows  that  the  dialogue  of  the  war  in  those  days  was 
curiously  similar  to  the  dialogue  of  our  own  Great  War. 
In  October  1796,  when  he  was  in  Paris,  he  wrote,  "The 
Director\'  seems  fully  bent  on  humbhng  the  pride  of  England, 
and  lays  down  as  a  principle  that  the  peace  to  which  they 
will  consent  must  be  one  which  will  ravish  from  her  her 
maritime  preponderance,  and  restore  the  hberty  of  the  ocean. " 
The  hberty  of  the  ocean — the  freedom  of  the  seas  !  There 
is  a  frankness  about  Wolfe  Tone's  mode  of  expression  which 
compares   favourably   with  German   pronouncements. 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  "freedom  of  the  seas"  means 
the  same  thing  as  the  "liberty  of  the  ocean"  meant  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago — the  ravisliing  from  England  of  her 
maritime  preponderance,  Wolfe  Tone  expressed  it  clearly 
and  concisely.  In  his  day  there  was  no  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare,  but  Napoleon  had  other  means  of  retaliating 
against  the  blockade  by  wliich  the  English  Navy  surrounded 
him,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  his  corsairs  were  on  the 
whole  more  successful  than  the  Kaiser's  submarines  in  harass- 
ing our  overseas  commerce.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated — that  without  the  aid  of  these  modem 
devices,  the  submarine  and  the  torpedo,  and  without  the 
barbarism  inherent  in  sinking  merchant  vessels  at  sight, 
regardless  of  the  sacrifice  of  human  life,  the  French  corsairs, 
by  means  of  sheer  skill,  inflicted  even  heavier  losses  than 
German  submarines  have  inflicted  on  our  mercantile  marine. 
The  worst  year  for  us  was  1797  when  they  captured  979  of 
our  merchant  ships,  being  at  a  rate  of  18  a  week.  During 
the  next  ihree  years  the  figures  were  respectively  688,  730, 
and  666,  being  at  a  rate  of  about  14  a  week.  The  three 
following  years  show  a  substantial  reduction,  which  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  development  of  the  convoy  system,  but, 
curiously  enough,  the  figures  go  up  again  after  the  battlo  of 


Trafalgar,  showing  that  however  great  may  be  the  superiority 
of  a  nation's  naval  forces,  those  forces  cannot  prevent  the 
enemy  from  making  depredations  against  merchant  shipping. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  our  food 
shortage  in  England  was  not  caused  by  any  lack  of  tonnage 
to  convey  imports.  At  first  sight  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
this  statement  with  the  record  of  the  corsairs'  activities. 
The  explanation  is  two-fold.  Firstly  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  merchant  tonnage  was 
diverted  during  the  recent  war  to  naval  and  military  pur- 
poses. Nothing  hke  this  diversion  occurred  in  Napoleonic 
times  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  were  not  sending  expedi- 
tionary forces  all  over  the  world,  and  consequently  were  not 
employing  our  merchant  ships  as  transports  to  convey  troops 
and  munirions  to  any  appreciable  extent.  In  fact,  it  was  . 
not  until  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  which  started  some  four- 
teen years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  that  we  sent 
any  considerable  force  abroad.  Up  to  that  time  the  war 
on  our  side  was  almost  entirely  a  naval  war.  It  was  bound 
to  be  so  while  our  supremacy  on  the  sea  was  still  challenged 
by  the  enemy,  and  until  the  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar 
had  sufficiently  estabUshed  that  supremacy  to  afford  reason- 
able security  to  the  transports  of  an  expeditionary  force. 
In  the  recent  war  we  started  at  the  point  at  which  our  fore- 
fathers had  arrived  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and 
consequently  we  were  able  to  send  troops  across  the  sea 
within  the  first  few  weeks. 

The  second  explanation  of  the  comparative  abundance  of 
shipping  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  is  to  be  found  in  the 
splendid  patriotism  of  our  shipbuilders  in  those  days. 
They  knew  that  the  life-blood  of  England  is  her  overseas 
commerce,  that  without  it  England  could  not  live  for  more 
than  a  few  days,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  that,  in  this 
great  struggle  for  existence,  it  should  never  be  said  that 
England  failed  through  want  of  effort  on  their  part. 

In  those  days,  as  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  says,  "England  was 
England,  and  a  mighty  brood  she  bore,"  and  scanning  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  those  twenty-two  years,  we  cannot 
help  being  lost  in  wonder  at  what  our  ancestors  endured. 
Time  and  again  England's  allies  were  forced  to  throw  down 
their  arms,  and  to  leave  the  island  kingdom  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  alone ;  time  and  again  Napoleon  with  a  mighty 
sweep  crushed  all  his  adversaries  into  submission,  and  held 
all  Europe  beneath  his  sway — all  except  the  "nation  of 
shopkeepers. "  England  still  fought  on  with  dogged  deter-  ' 
mination.  More  than  once  a  bad  harvest  brought  her  to 
the  verge  of  starvation  ;  food  was  dear  at  all  times  ;  wages 
were  low ;  taxes  were  heavy  on  the  rich  and  poor  ahke,  for 
there  was  not  only  the  income  tax  on  all  the  incomes  over 
£60,  but  also  there  were  import  duties  on  all  the  luxuries 
and  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  riots  and  incendiarism 
were  constant  in  every  part  of  the  country.  And  in  the  midst 
of  it  all  came  another  cruel  blow — the  Congress  of  America 
declared  war  on  Great  Britain. 

This  was  England's  darkest  hour,  and  probably  no  other 
nation  in  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  history  has  ever 
faced  such  darkness,  and  won  her  way  to  light.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  crisis  which  has  befallen  England  during  the 
War  of  1914  to  1918  has  ever  been  so  devoid  of  hope  as  that 
through  which  our  grandfathers  emerged,  and  by  their  courage 
and  endurance  saved  for  us  our  heritage. 
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Tli£,mauLlaze  ir, 
German  morale  is 
be  t^pauz£^atwl 
iTie  decree  of  mo 
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GIVEN  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  in  com- 
pilation, a  chart  of  any  series  of  events  is  far 
more  convincing  than  chapters  of  letterpress. 
The  chart  of  the  state  of  Germany  given  here  was 
compiled  from  sources  of  which  the  reliability 
was  unquestionable,  and  the  original,  of  which  this  reproduc- 
tion is  a  copy,  was  displayed  on  the  wall  of  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  for  War's  Office  in  Washington,  furnishing 
Mr.  Baker  with  the  state  of  the  war  and  of  the  principal 
adversary  at  a  glance. 

A  brief  study  of  the  key,  which  defines  the  nature  of  the 
lines  on  the  chart,  is  sufficient  to  render  the  latter  intelligible. 
The  thick  black  line  starting  at  the  left-hand  side  is  the 
factor  which  decides  all  the  rest,  representing  as  it  does  the 
variations  in  Germany's  military  position  throughout  the 
fifty-one  months  of  the  war.  The  top  limit  of  the  chart 
itself  gives  loo  per  cent,  of  each  state  illustrated  by  the  lines, 
and  the  bottom  is  the  zero  line.  It  may  be  noted  that,  at 
the  outset,  Germany's  mihtary  position  is  shown  as  only 
68  per  cent,  of  totalpossible  efficiency  ;  by  the  first  week  in 
September,  completion  of  mobilisation  and  the  advance 
toward  Paris  combined  had  raised  this  to  about  92  per  cent. 
— very  near  the  total  necessary  to  show  an  equivalent  of 
complete  victory.  The  AlUed  success  of  the  Marne  made  a 
reduction  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  total.  February  of  igi6, 
and  the  last  week  in  March  and  the  first  week  in  April  of 
1918,  are  the  two  other  high-water  marks,  though  the  result 
of  the  German  offensives  up  to  last  June  gave  a  last^rise|to 
90  per  cent.  ;  and  after  that  the  decline  is  very  rapid,  down 
to  the  12  or  13  per  cent.,  at  which  Germany  gave  up  the 
struggle. 

In  tliis  one  Une  is  the  cause  and  background  of  practically 
all  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  food  situation  in  North 
Germany,  and  the  U-boat  sinkings.    These  we  may  leave  for 


the  present,  for  what  is  most  interesting  in  this  unique  graph 
is  the  line  showing  "the  state  of  Germany's  civilian  moral," 
which  does  not  exactly  coincide  either  with  the  results  of  the 
submarine  war  nor  with  the  military  situation.  There  is  a 
fairly  close  correspondence,  at  the  outset,  between  political 
unity  and  civUian  moral,  but  the  latter  is  a  more  stable 
quantity.  Up  to  the  end  of  1915  it  shows  as  definite  behef 
in  ultimate  victory,  a  steadier  and  more  constant  quality 
than  that  of  political  unity,  even,  though  both  were  main- 
tained at  very  high  level  for  the  first  seventeen  months. 
From  January  of  igi6  war-weariness  begins  to  be  apparent ; 
the  civilian  moral  at  that  point  drops  so  that  it  becomes  a 
less  quantity,  valued  in  these  percentages,  than  the  military 
state  of  the  country  ;  in  October  of  1916  it  coincides  again 
with  the  military  situation  through  the  fall  in  the  latter  to 
its  own  level  for  a  brief  space  ;  in  March  of  1917  it  recovers, 
only  to  fall  again  swiftly  and  decidedly,  and  not  until  the 
victory  of  the  coming  offensive  is  heralded  and  prophesied 
as  decisive,  iq  December  of  1917,  is  there  any  real  rise  to 
such  a  point  as  to  give  the  army  faith  in  itself.  It  is  evident 
that  civilian  opinion  did  not  fully  support  the  last  great 
series  of  offensives ;  the  spirits  of  the  people  began  to 
fall  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that' the  break-through  of  the 
last  week  of  March,  1918,  was  not  finally  decisive,  and  from 
then  on  there  was  no  more  rallying — Germans  understood 
that  Germany  had  lost. 

The  food  situation  was  a  negligible  factor,  according  to 
this  chart,  until  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August, 
-1915.  From -.then  onward  rationing  became  a  stern  reahty, 
and  in  spite^of  rises  from  periods  of  bad  scarcity,  there  is 
never  shown  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  normal  food 
supply,  up  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Here,  however,  it  must 
be  understood  that  the  material  from  which  the  chart  was 
compiled,  especially  in  the  last  eighteen  months  of  the  war, 
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was  no  more  reliable  than  was  generally  available  in  this 
country.  The  enemy  had  reasons  for  concealing  the  real 
state  of  his  food  supplies,  and  it  was  far  more  difficult  to 
arrivejat  exact  estimates  of  these  than  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, which  could  be  measured  in  terms  of  casualties  and  of 
annual  classes  of  men. 

The  progress  of  the  submarine  campaign  from  May  of  1917 
to  its  end  with  the  end  of  the  war  seems  to  have  had  httle 
influence  on  public  opinion  in  Germany,  though  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  there  is  a  certain  coincidence  between 
the  state  of  Austria-Hungary  and  the  submarine  sinkings 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  campaign. 

From  the  German  point  of  view,  the  key  to  the  war,  of 
course,  was  the  state  of  civilian  moral,  and  all  the  other 
lines  must  be  taken  as  affecting  this  by  their  rise  and  fall. 
Naturally,  the  actual  military  situation  stands  as  the  pre- 
dominant cause  of  deflection,  considering  the  chart  from 
this  point  of  view  ;  but  it  is  matter  for  thought  that  the  food 
situation  had  not  more  influence.  This,  however,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  genius  of  the  German  Government  for 
prorriising  without  hope  of  fulfilment.  There  was  always  the 
promise  of  food  coming  from  the  East,  from  the  conquered 
territories  of  Russia  and  Rumania,  and,  with  60  per  cent, 
of  the  normal  supply  in  hand,  and  a  whole  granary  of  pro- 
mises, this  as  a  determining  factor  of  the  state  of  opinion 
could  be  rendered  fairly  negligible — so  long  as  military 
superiority  could  be  assumed.  Similarly,  poUtical  unity  or 
disunity  might  remain  a  minor  factor,  so  long  as  the  army 
was  able  through  its  position  in  the  field  to  outshine  poUtical 
leaders  and  to  prove  their  gloom  unwarrantable. 

A  point  that  is  far  more  apparent  from  this  chart  than 
from  any  other  form  of  statement  is  tlie  magnitude  of  the 
German  effort  in  every  way  in  the  spring  of  1918.  Civilian 
confidence  in  the  future  was  stimulated  to  the  highest  pit^a 


by  the  middle  of  February,  and  maintained  to  the  end  of 
May  at  a  higher  point  than  it  had  reached  during  the  two 
preceding  years ;  political  unity  was  re-secured,  and  was 
kept  up  until  the  beginning  of  June  ;  even  Austria-Hungary 
was  reassured,  mainly  by  the  success  of  Caporetto,  from  late 
1917  to  the  end  of  April  in  1918,  but  it  is  evident  that  Austro- 
Hungarian  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  war  had  begun  to 
fail  comparatively  long  before  the  last  disastrous  offensive — 
the  staying  power  of  Germany's  chief  ally  had  disappeared. 

One  other  tiling  which  this  chart  makes  clear — more  clear 
than  could  be  in  any  other  way — is  the  long  strain  to  which 
the  Allied  nations  were  condemned  from  August  of  1914 
to  November  of  1917.  There  is  a  very  gradual  fall  in  German 
prospects  and  in  the  state  of  German  opinion  throughout 
that  weary  period,  but  it  is  gradual  as  the  faU  of  a  tide, 
almost  imperceptible,  and  in  it  is  explanation  of  the  "stale- 
mate" theory,  as  of  all  the  adverse  factors  to  the  Allied  cause. 
The  results  of  action,  shown  from  late  November  of  1917  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  were  more  endurable  than  that  depress- 
ingly  slow  decline,  for  there  was  evidence  of  movement 
and  of  the  possibility  of  some  end — there  was  cause  for  strong 
feeUng,  and  a  removal  of  the  apathy  on  which  Germany 
counted  for  disunity  among  the  Allies. 

»  To  us,  in  these  opening  days  of  1919,  the  chief  point  of 
interest  will  be  the  way  in  which  these  liaes  of  enemy 
confidence  in  the  result,  and  cause  for  that  confidence, 
go  down  to  zero  and  out  from  our  cognizance.  The  chart 
itself  entirely  bears  out  the  view  consistently  presented 
in  Land  &  Water  by  our  principal  military  correspondent, 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  and  shows  that  Germany's  militaiy  forces 
bore,  as  he  stated,  a  close  resemblance  to  a/od  of  toughened 
glass,  which  could  not  be  fractured  by  any  single  blow,  but 
which,  under  continued  hammering,  would  snap  suddenly 
and  finally — as  haOpened  in  November  last. 
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Life  in  Brussels :  By  Capt.  R.  A.  Scott-James,  M.C. 


BELGIUM  in  war  time,  in  the  winter,  was  a  place 
of  phantasmal  darkness.  If  you  were  travelling 
on  a  road,  you  were  guided  only  by  the  hne  of 
trees  which  were  mere  shadows  in  the  gloom.  If 
you  passed  through  a  town,  the  darkness  was 
emphasised  by  thin  gleams  of  hght  emerging  from  clunks  in 
shuttered  windows.  Even  now,  in  these  earlier  days  since 
the  Armistice,  the  lesser  towns  have  not  yet  restored  their 
gas  and  electric  light. 

But  the  lights  of  Brussels  seemed  phenomenal,  scarcely 
credible.  As  we  came  past  the  Gare  du  Midi  into  the  Boule- 
vard we  were  dazzled  by  the  blaze  from  the  streets,  from  the 
shop  windows  and  cafes,  and  tlie  illuminations  wliich  lit  up 
the  walls  of  the  houses.  It  was  the  day  after  the  official 
entry  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Half  the  population  was 
still  parading  the  streets,  densely  thronging  the  main  thorough- 
fares, making  fete  with  delirious  zest.  Our  car  felt  its  way 
slowly  through  the  crowd.  Not  many  EngUsh  soldiers  had 
yet  appeared  in  Brussels,  and  we  were  greeted  with  shouts 
of  welcome.  When  we  drew  up  at  our  hotel  close  to  the 
Bourse,  the  crowd  gathered  round  to  examine  us,  lifting 
their  hats,  shaking  us  by  the  hand  ;  and  cries  of  "  I'i^e  Les 
Anglais"  attended  us  tUl  wc  were  inside  the  hotel.  I  remem- 
ber how  the  first  news  of  the  armistice  was  received  in  the 
fighting  area,  and  in  the  town  of  Courtrai,  which  was  already 
liberated.  And  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  how  London 
and  Paris  celebrated  the  day.  But  when  the  news  first  came 
to  Brussels,  the  Germans  were  still  there — they  had  been 
there  for  four  years,  and  their  presence  was  still  a  sinister 
shadow  upon  the  city.  Soon  they  began  to  shnk  away. 
The  grey  uniforms,  now  all  shabby  and  dirty,  became  less 
numerous  in  the  streets.  There  was  a  day  of  riot,  when 
officers  wfjre  stripped  of  their  badges  of  rank.  Then  the  last 
of  the  Germans  hurriedly  departed.  They  had  overstayed 
the  allotted  time ;  no  means — in  some  cases  no  desire — 
to  remove  all  their  stores,  their  equipment,  their  plunder ! 
They  were  hungry  and  poor.  They  wanted  money.  I  am 
told  that  machine-guns  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  at 
five  francs  apiece  ;  that  a  live  cow,  recently  stolen  no  doubt 
from  a  Belgian  farm,  was  sold  for  ten  francs.  At  length, 
ignominiously,  but  without  disorder,  the  last  of  them  left. 

The  citizens  gave  themselves  over  to  their  joy.  "  Tout 
ce  que  nous  avons  soufferl,  c'esl  oublie."  They  got  out  all 
their  Belgian,  French,  and  Enghsh  flags — Heaven  knows 
where  they  had  been  hiding  them  ! — and  displayed  them 
from  every  window.  Pictures  of  the  King  and  Queen  were 
shown  in  every  shop  and  were  flashed  on  to  every  cinema 
screen.  Triumphal  arches  were  prepared.  "  Bienvenue  a 
nos  liber  ateurs" — "Vive  les  Allies" — "  Hurrah  for  the  Allies" 
— "  Welcome  to  the'Englishes" — such  were  the  words  variously 
devised  in  illuminations  and  in  posters.  They  were  ready 
for  the  first  patrols  who  pushed  ahead  on  one  day;  and  for 
the  King  and  Queen,  who  entered,  with  American,  British, 
P'rench  and  Belgian  troops,  on  the  following  day,  and  when 
I  arrived,  a  day  later,  they  were  still  in  the  first  ecstasies  of 
delight  at  welcoming  the  AUied  troops.  They  were  singing  the 
"Marseillaise,"  the  "Brabangon,"  and  " Tipperary "— if  they 
knew  no  other  English,  they  knew  the  words  of  "Tipperary" 
(some  of  them  think  it  is  our  national  anthem).  For  us, 
who  have  long  ago  given  up  the  early,  wild,  enthusiastic 
optimism  of  "  Tipperary  " — did  anyone  think  the  way  was  quite 
so  long  ? — this  reincarnation  of  our  old  selves  was  queerly 
pathetic.  "It's  a  long,  long  way" — Heavens,  the  Bruxellois 
have  been  cherisliing  this  music-hall  song  for  us,  and  keeping 
it  green  in  their  memory  long  after  we  had  sickened  of  it ! 
I  went  with  the  crowd  through  the  Grande  Place,  festooned 
with  floral  decorations.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  resplendent 
with  flags,  and  the  spire,  with  its  slender  elegance,  tapered 
into  the  pale  hght  above  the  illuminated  town ;  and  the 
ancient  halls  of  the  Mercers,  the  Brewers,  the  Carpenters 
and  the  Coopers,  and  the  Maison  du  Roi  gazed  austerely 
upon  the  parked  lorries  and  the  reveUing  crowd.  I  went 
for  a  few  minutes  into  the  Scala  and  the  Vaudeville — theatres, 
with  revue  performances,  which  opened  their  doors  gratis 
to  all  men  in  uniform — and  to  the  Kermesse,  where  cafe  and 
theatre  were  combined  in  one.  And  late  at  night,  from  my 
window  high  up  in  the  hotel,  I  looked  down  upon  the  broad 
space  of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  and  the  Boulevard  Anspach, 
still  brilUantly  illuminated,  and  upon  the  crowd  still  singing 
the  "Marseillaise,"  the  "Braban^on, "  and  "Tipperary." 

Such  were  some  of  the  outward  demonstrations  of  feeling 
which  were  to  be  observed  in  Brussels  during  the  five  days 
of  my  stay  there.    Towards  the  end  the  crowds  in  the  streets 


became  somewhat  smaller,  and  they  yeent  to  bed  earlier. 
The  novelty  of  seeing  Allied  uniforms  passed,  but  not,  I 
think,  the  pleasure.  I  do  not  mean  the  vulgar  pleasure  in 
a  uniform  because  it  is  a  uniform,  but  in  the  blue  of  the  French, 
and  the  khaki  of  the  Belgians,  Americans  and  British, 
as  symbolising  the  passing  of  the  hated  grey.  No  words 
could  be  too  bitter  to  express  the  loathing  for  those  German 
uniforms.  It  was  remarked  that  in  recent  years  they  were 
always  dirty,  shabby,  uncared  for.  It  was  felt  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  attitude  of  the  German  soldiers — one 
of  studied  insult  to  a  conquered  people — that  they  did  not 
even  trouble  to  polish  their  belts  and  buttons  when  they 
visited  the  capital  of  Belgium. 

That  the  people  should  have  extended  a  special  welcome 
to  all  soldiers  was,  perhaps,  natural  enough.  What  was 
more  remarkable  was  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  one 
another.  The  trams  were  crowded  to  overflowing  ;  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  place  on  them  ;  but  there  was  no  unseemly 
pushing  and  scrambling,  and  in ''every  case  all  the  men  stood 
aside  till  the  women  had  got  on.  This  is  merely  one  example, 
amongst  many  which  I  observed,  to  indicate  the  sort  of 
consideration  which  Belgians  show  for  Belgians,  a  kind  of 
gentleness  brought  about  by  the  common  bond  of  suffering 
and  enmity  for  the  Germans.  To  the  latter  they  would  show 
no  consideration  which  they  were  not  compelled  to.  The 
German  women,  thousands  of  whom  came  into  Brussels  for 
work  in  administrative  or  business  offices,  seem  to  have 
been  even  more  insolent  in  their  demeanour  than  the  men. 
In  consequence  it  was  a  point  of  honour  among  Belgian  men 
not  to  step  off  the  path  to  make  way  for  a  German  woman, 
or  to  offer  her  a  seat  on  a  tram.  These  are  small  matters, 
but  they  show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

1  he  Agony  of  Belgium 

"Appalling  and  indescribable  suffering."  Those  were  the 
words  in  which  life  in  Brussels  during  the  last  four  years 
was  summed  up  for  me.  If  there  is  anyone  who  thinks  this 
is  excessive  let  me  say  at  once,  and  emphatically,  that  I  did 
not  meet  a  single  person  among  the  educated  classes  who  did 
not  impress  this  upon  me  with  unmistakable  earnestness. 
I  plead  guilty,  myself,  to  having  thought  that  probably  the 
people  of  Brussels  were  getting  habituated  to  German  rule  ; 
and  that  probably  this  rule  became  less  intolerable  as  time 
went  on.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  I  was 
fortunate  in  visiting  many  people  of  exceptional  intelligence 
and  fairness  of  mind.  But  on  the  main  points  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion.  The  German  administration  was  cruel 
and  insolent ;  it  was  often  stupid — certainly  a  clumsy  instru- 
ment to  apply  to  so  quick  a  people  as  the  Belgians  ;  it  aimed 
at  suppressing  initiative  and  character.  Men  and  women 
ahke  have  said  that  the  resultant  effort  was  to  make  them 
feel  as  if  all  their  faculties  were  permanently  numbed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  we  all  know,  the  Germans 
adopted  the  deliberate  policy  of  terror  in  order  to  subdue  the 
population.  Official  comphcity  in  the  Louvain  outrage  has 
already  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  ;  my  own  sister  went 
to  Louvain  within  a  day  or  two  of  that  "incident,"  and  has 
hved  in  Brussels  during  the  war ;  she  gave  me  the  same  kind 
of  evidence,  personally  observed  by  her,  as  has  already 
been  made  pubhc.  The  march  of  the  invading  German 
army,  at  the  goose-step,  through  Brussels,  failed  to  impress 
the  population  in  the  manner  intended.  It  was  felt  to  be 
an  outrage  ;  but  equally  it  was  felt  to  be  stupid  ;  the  Belgians 
were  struck  with  the  silly  appearance  of  the  soldiers  going 
through  those  awkward  and  laborious  movements. 

After  a  t^me  the  Germans  learnt  the  error  of  attempting 
the  pohcy  oi  terror  so  far  as  Brussels  was  concerned.  Brussels 
was  too  conspicuous  a  city,  and  outrage  there,  if  made  too 
pubhc,  was  bad  for  propaganda.  The  cases  of  Captain  Fryatt 
and  Nurse  CaveU  were  seen  to  have  damaged  their  cause. 
The  consequence  was  that,  whilst  they  maintained  "terror" 
as  a  method  of  ruling  in  the  small  towns  and  villages,  they 
preferred  a  policy  of  pin-pricks  for  subduing  the  temper  of 
the  Bruxellois.  ^ 

Few  things,  for  example,  were  more  trying  than  the  way 
in  which  they  attempted  to  confiscate  all  wool  and  copper. 
I  say  "attempted,"  because  they  ignominiously  failed.  The 
citizens  developed  'a  genius  for  hiding  their  valuables.  The 
house  of  every  well-to-do  person,  every  tradesman,  every 
pelit  btur^eoi.%  was  soon  provided  with  a  cachetic—a.  hiding- 
place  which  baffled  the  pertinacity  of  German  officials.  The 
latter  made  periodical  house  to  house  visits,  often  spending 
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hours  in  one  house,  tapping  the  walls  and  tables  for  hidden 
recesses,  turning  out  drawers,  scattering  the  linen  and  bed- 
clothes and  personal  belongings  about  the  rooms — leaving 
everything  in  disorder.  But  in  vain.  The  hiding-places 
were  there,  but  seldom  discovered.  Again  and  again  I  was 
shown  the  ingenious  devices  by  which  the  treasured  wool 
and  copper  were  preserved. 

Other  things,  too,  were  hidden — things  which  were  Ukely 
to  be  confisca'tcd.  I  met  an  English  prisoner  who  had  assisted 
to  dig  out  a  motor  car,  which  had  been  completely  buried, 
and  had  never  been  found.  The  Germans  took  all  the  wine 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  give 
bans  at  one  franc  a  bottle  in  payment  for  choice  vintage  wines. 
But  there  were  few  families  which  did  not  succeed  in  hiding 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  their  pre-war  stocks. 

The  poor,  on  the  whole,  were  less  oppressed  than  the  rich. 
Food  became  inordinately  dear,  and  they  suffered  always 
from  insufficient  nourishment.  But  in  this  respect  they  were 
no  worse  off  than  the  German  poor,  who  for  a  long  time  have 
been  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation  ;  indeed,  they  were  slightly 
better  off,  thanks  to  the  Comite  d' Alimentation,  administered 
originally  by  the  Americans.  If  they  were  charged  with  any 
act  of  disrespect  to  German  authority,  they  \yould  be  fined 
when  they  had  money ;  or  packed  oi^  to  prison  when  they 
had  none. 

German  Thievery 

But  the  well-to-do  people  were  cdways  under  surveillance. 
Above  all  things  the  Germans  wanted  money,  and  they  were 
apparently  anxious  to  find  rich  people  guilty  of  offences  in 
order  to  rob  them  by  the  simple  process  of  fining.  Also  the 
influential  class  was  the  class  which  they  wished  to  cow. 
If  any  German  denounced  a  Belgian  on  the  most  frivolous 
charge,  the  latter  was  at  once  sent  for,  cross-examined,  and 
perhaps  punished  with  fine  or  imprisonment.  "Do  you  dare 
to  refuse  to  answer  my  questions  ?  "  said  a  German  to  a  young 
girl  who  had  been  sent  for  to  give  evidence  against  other 
Belgians.  "  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  alone,  and  absolutely 
in  my  power  ? "  ^  He  did  not  actually  carry  out  the  imphed 
threat,  but  the  fact  that  women  could  at  any  time  be  thus 
liable  to  insult  made  hfe  at  all  times  frightening  and  nerve- 
racking.  The  officials  also  took  pleasure  in  putting  cliildish 
indignities  upon  prominent  people.  It  was  a  favourite 
practice  to  order  Belgian  men  to  go  and  "  stand  in  the  comer" 
for  "being  rude"  or  "being  naughty."  This  sort  of  petty 
indignity  appealed  immensely  to  the  official  sense  of  humour. 
It  is  amazing  how  they  seem  t6  have  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  make  themselves  hated. 

Those  who  were  sent  to  prison  never  forgot  the  experience 
they  suffered,  especially  from  hunger,  dirt,  cold,  and  bad 
air.  For  women  the  ordeal  was  still  more  painful.  The 
gaolers  were  men,  and  had  the  power  of  looking  in  on  the 
prisoners  at  any  hour  in  the  day  or  night.  For  those  who 
were  charged  with  serious  offences,  prison  hfe  was  appalUng. 
I  met  an  Enghshman  who  was  chsffged  with  espionage.  He 
was  first  condemned  to  death,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
evidence  against  him  was  doubtful,  his  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  five  years'  imprisonment.  He  was  sent  to  a  place 
outside  Brussels  which  had  once  been  a  Belgian  civil  prison, 
but  long  before  the  war  had  been  condemned  as  unfit.  He 
underwent  sohtary  confinement  in  a  cell  which  was  dark  and 
wet.  He  suffered  tortures  from  cold,  and  became,  as  he 
believes,  permanently  rheumatic.  His  food  consisted  of  a 
thin,  nauseating  soup  and  a  Httle  bread,  and  he  was  always 
half-famished  with  hunger.  When  I  saw  him,  though  his 
Belgian  friends  had  been  doing  their  best  to  restore  him, 
he  was  stiU  thin,  emaciated,  and  anaemic  looking. 

During  the  last  day  or  two  of  my  stay  in  Brussels  British 
and  other  prisoners  released  from  Germany  began  to  arrive 
in  large  numbers.  The  Germans  made  no  attempt  to  hand 
them  over  formally  to  the  British.  They  simply  let  them 
loose,  and  left  them  to  find  their  way  as  best  they  could  back 
to  Belgium.  Trains  began  arriving  from  Namur  full  of  these 
poor  fellows,  who  were  suffering  from  long  privation  and 
recent  famine.  Such  a  sudden  and  big  influx  of  destitute 
men  had  not  been  foreseen,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  to 
be  no  constituted  British  authority  for  dealing  with  them, 
excepting  one  lieutenant  and  three  or  four  men  who  were 
installed  at  the  Palais  d'Ete  to  tide  over  the  emergency. 
Late  one  night  more  of  these  men  arrived,  and  between 
twelve  and  one  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  appealed  to 
by  some  compassionate  Belgians  to  see  what  could  be  done 
there  and  then  to  feed  them.  Thanks  to  some  representa- 
tives of  tlie  Belgian  Comite  Nationale,  and  to  the  personal 
energy  of  Monsieur  Remain  Boin,  we  secured  a  car-load 
of  bread  to  feed  about  a  thousand  of  these  prisoners,  pending 
the   preparation   of   a   more   adequate   meal.     The   British 


Minister,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Brussels,  took  the  matter 
up  in  the  morning,  and  as  I  had  to  leave  the  town  almost 
immediately  I  cannot  say  what  happened  afterwards.  But 
the  public  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of. 
thousands  of  British  prisoners  of  war,  who  have  been  suffer- 
ing for  months,  and  in  some  cases  years,  of  hunger  and  priva- 
tion, have  already  arrived  in,  or  are  on  their  way  to,  England  ; 
and  that  thousands  of  these  men  will  not  be  At  for  work  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

Before  this  incident  I  had  already  met,  on  three  separate 
occasions,  in  a  private  house,  small  parties  of  British  prisoners 
who  had  escaped,  and  had  been  assisted  and  hidden  by  civilians 
in  Belgium.  One  was  a  New  Zealand  regimental  quarter- 
master-sergeant, one  was  a  corporal,  the  rest,  I  believe, 
were  privates.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
record  the  thrilhng  stories  of  their  capture,  confinement, 
escape,  and  concealment.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  average 
British  soldier  is  not  given  to  rhetoric  or  undue  embellish- 
ment ;  and  that  if  these  various  men  all  agreed,  as  they  did, 
in  their  accounts  of  disgusting  quarters,  demoralising  hunger, 
and  the  callousness  of  their  German  guards,  these  accounts 
must  be  taken  as  true. 

Certainly  my  whole  view  of  the  average  German  soldier 
and  the  average  German  official  has  undergone  a  complete 
change  since  I  entered  the  liberated  parts  of  Belgium,  and 
Brussels  in  particular.  Before,  I  thought  that  a  large  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for4he  natural  prejudice  engendered  by 
war,  for  the  inevitable  bitterness  of  the  Belgians,  and  for 
the  exaggerations  of  the  Press.  Most  British  soldiers  at  the 
Front  have  not  thought  of  the  enemy  as  a  hateful  or  hating 
enemy  ;  more  usually,  in  my  experience,  they  have  thought 
of  them,  with  some  curiosity,  as  a  set  of  men  rather  like 
themselves — a  set  of  unfortunate  devils  condemned  to  the 
same  monotony  of  shooting  and  being  shot  at. 

But  tlie  prisoners,  who  know  the  Germans,  cannot  take 
that  amiable  view.  The  Belgians,  the  most  cultured  and 
reasonable  of  them,  do  not  take  it.  The  rather  humane  and 
tolerant  view  held  by  most  Englishmen  on  active  service  is 
not,  I  now  believe,  adequate  to  the  facts.  I  too,  during 
recent  weeks,  have  been  convinced  that  we  were  fighting 
men  who  were  enemies  not  merely  by  accident,  but  men  who, 
by  some  perversion  of  education  and  government,  were,  for 
the  time  being,  at  any  rate,  enemies  fundamentally. 


True  Johnny 


Johnny,  sweetheart,  can  you  be  true 

To  all  those  famous  vows  you've  made, 
Will  you  love  me  as  I  love  you. 

Until  we  both  in  earth  are  laid  ? 
Or  shall  the  old  wives  nod  and  say  : 
"  His  love  was  only  for  the  day  : 
The  mood  goes  -by, 
His  fancies  fly. 
And  Mary's  left  to  sigh  ?  " 

"  Mary,  alas,  you've  hit  the  truth  ; 
And  I  with  grief  can  but  admit 
Hot-blooded  haste  controls  my  youth. 

My  idle  fancies  veer  and  flit 
From  flower  to  flower,  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
So  when  the  moment  catches  me, 
Oh,  love  goes  by, 
Away  I  fly, 
And  leave  my  girl  to  sigh." 

O,  can  you  but  foretell  the  day, 

Johnny,  when  this  sad  change  may  be. 
When  light  and  gay  you  turn  away. 

And  laugh  and  break  the  heart  in  me  ? 
For,  like  a  nut,  for  true  love's  sake 
My  faithful  heart  must  crack  and  break  ; 
When  love  goes  by 
And  fancies  fly. 
Then  Mary  here  must  die. 

Wlien  the  sun  turns  against  the  clock, 

When  Avon  waters  upward  flow. 
When  eggs  are  laid  by  barn-door  cock. 

But  dusty  hens  do  strut  and  crow. 
When  up  is  down,  when  left  is  right. 
Why,  then,  I'll  break  the  troth  I  plight. 
With  careless  eye 
Away  I'll  fly. 
And  Mary  here  may  die. 

Robert  Graves. 
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The   Egoist: 

A   Story   by   Douglas  Jerrold 


Two  weeks  of  active  service- .  .  .•  emd  he  felt  tired. 
It  was  not  at  all  what  he  had  expected.  No 
pleasant  trench  routine,  no  newspapers,  no  tinned 
food  from  Fortnum  and  Mason,  none  of  that 
suburban  civilisation  which  his  friends  who  had 
been  in  France  had  taught  him  to  associate  with  war. 

In  the  two  weeks  which  he  had  spent  he  had  experienced 
little  more  than  the  acute  discomfort  of  an  Aldershot  field  day. 
It  is  true  there  was  the  sun  .and  the  dust  to  torment  him, 
but  at  the  moment  it  was  just  that  ironic  resemblance  to  an 
old-fasliioned  Foxhills  field  day  -  which  hurt.  Those  long 
hungrj'  mornings  came  back  to  liim,  and  he  would  think  for 
a  minute.  "Why,  my  God,  I  have  done  all  this  a  hundred 
times  over  before,  and  enjoyed  it"  .  .  .  and  then  he  would 
come  up  against  the  awful,  the  damnable  fact  which  to  many 
made  the  Peninsula  a  place  almost  accursed.  .  .  There  was 
no  rest  behind  the  lines,  no  place  of  safety,  no  relief.  One 
covildn't  even  wash  without  inviting  shells.  And  this  was 
to  go  on  till — till  the  end. 

T^Ot  tUl  he  gave  in  .  .  .  for  men  had  given  in  ...  it  was 
better  to  face  the  fact.  It  was  not  merely  the  old  primaeval 
test  of  danger  which  he  had  to  bear— a  test  which  finds  so 
many  to  pass  through  it  triumphant,  that  indifference  to 
danger  passes  readily  enough  among  the  ignorant  for  an 
ingrained  habit  of  man.  This  was  different.  It  was  the 
prospect  of  endless  voyagings  through  the  deserts  of  the 
soul  which,  he  knew,  had  already  broken  the  spirit  of 
lion-hearted  men.  A  continuous  lowering  of  the  vitaUty, 
which  gave  no  respite  for  forgetfulness.  An  enveloping  fate 
which  held  their  souls  in  pawn  against  the  cheerful  acceptance 
of  every  conventional  sign  of  human  degradation. 

That  was  what  it  came  to — sheer  bestial  humanity  fighting 
for  survival  against  every  plague  of  nature.  The  excitement 
of  an  engagement  was  the  only  tonic  which  keyed  up  men's 
sinking  -hearts.  The  present  danger  was  the  oiily  relief  from 
the  immanent  decay. 

Out  of  the  Une,  sick  men  crawled  about  in  holes  scratched 
in^the  ground  ;  men  couldn't  be  allowed  to  spend  their  reserves 
of  strength  in  assuring  their  own  safety.  .  .  Gallipoli  made 
sterner  demands  than  would  allow  of  those  common-sense 
precautions. 

Seven  weeks  of  active  service  .  .  .  and  still  in  Army  Corps 
reserve.  And  he  felt  less  than  tired  ...  his  sensibility  was 
growing  less  dehcate.  .  .  GaUipoU  was  making  her  inevit- 
able conquests.  Civilisation  was  beginning  to  look  macabre 
from  the  intolerable  distcince. 

*  *  *  »>  *  * 

Three  months  of  active  service.  And  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men  gone  sick  .  .  .  left,  faded  away  rather,  without 
having  fired  a  shot.  .  .  "  Everything  was  quiet  on  our  front" 
.  .  .  that  was  what  the  papers  said,  and  it  was  damnably 
true.  Quiet !  He  had  never  known  such  quiet — some  people 
were  growing  almost  disincUned  to  discuss  what  they  would 
order  for  dinner  if  they  were  sitting  in  the  Grill  Room  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Hotel. 

And  then  the  dubious  solace  of  an  impending  attack. 

The  news  came  to  him  one  night  as  he,  lying  awake,  broken 
with  sickness,  filled  with  a  bitter  hope  that  the  next  day  .  .  . 
who  knows  .  .  .  well,  the  doctor  might  take  a  graver  view 
of  his  case.  And  he  lay  there  hoping  .  .  .  hoping  desperately. 
And  it  was  hope  which  it  weis  ignominy  to  endure.  .  .  And 
all  over  the  camp  men  were  hoping  the  same  thing  .  .  . 
suUenly. 

And  then  this  news.  Truly  a  heaven-sent  breakwater 
against  the  tide  beating  insatiably  against  the  stalwart 
broken  spirits  of  humiliated  men.  The  way  of  escape  was 
illuminated  with  an  irresistible  brilliance. 

Not  for  nothing,  he  felt  now,  had  he  trained  that  fime 
company  of  men.  The  memory  of  that  debonair  march  to 
the  entraining  station  lost  its  cruel  irony  in  a  moment  of 
inspiration. 

He  would  lead  them  from  that  plague-stricken  sea-shore, 
on  into  the  green  valley  beyond.  Sari  Bair  no  longer  loomed 
over  them,  an  irremediable  menace  to  the  aspirations  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  It  was  the  key  .  .  .  and  within 
his  grasp,  within  the  grasp  of  others  too,  no  doubt.  But 
no  body  of  men  would  equal  the  achievement  of  his  company 
the  day  after  next.  ...  no  body  of  men  of  all  that  expectant 
army. 

*  w  *  *  4  * 

The  first  faint  glimmer  of  dawn  broke  over  the  assembled 


armies,  still  waiting  on  the  threshold  of  the  last  desperatv 
adventure. 

How  far  it  would  be  the  final  throw  of  the  campaign  he 
could  not  tell.  But  of  aU  these  expectant  ranks  few  could 
look  forward  to  getting  out  yet  again  from  that  fatal  strip 
of  shore  to  share  in  another  dawn  of  battle.  They  were  sick 
men  and  tired,  and  hungry  for  the  green  life  of  fields  and  pleas- 
ant shades  of  imagined  woodlands  where  the  only  sound  to 
break  on  them  should  be  the  silver  plashing  of  innumerable 
fountains; 

It  was  no  fantastic  reverie  of  his,  of  his  and  a  thousand 
others,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  fateful  moment  of  attack. 
They  could  go  forward  past  the  perilous  edge  of  battle  into 
the  beyond  of  their  dreams,  on  to  this  forbidden  inaccessible 
height  whence  they  could  look  down  on  Chanak  and  hold 
the  Straits  in  their  keeping.  That  indeed  was  an  ambitious 
dream,  but  within  the  measure  of  their  power,  it  seemed. 
But  to  go  back  ...  to  let  the  memory  of  a  few  ardent  hours 
be  all  the  increment  of  their  happiness  and  to  continue  for 
more  weary  weeks  that  appaUing  hfe  of  sickness  and  discom- 
fort, to  suffer  again  that  aching  inertia  of  the  soul  .  .  .  that 
was  bitter  beyond  his  merely  physical  capacity  of  endurance. 

They  must  go  on  .  .  .  that  was  what  he  had  told  his 
company  ;  and  he  told  them  not  out  of  the  mere  routine 
encouragement  which  was  expected  of  a  company  commander, 
but  with  an  intensity  of  conviction  which  made  itself  felt. 
After  all,  these  men  were  more  than  his  companj' ;  nine-tenths 
of  them  had  grown  up  within  the  boundaries  of  his  father's 
estate,  and  he  knew  that  the  unspoken  traditions  of  a  stub- 
born countryside  were  being  tested  beyond  the  imaginable 
Hmits  of  endurance. 

If  the  dawning  day  should  show  no  triumph,  the  reaction 
of  its  effort  would  snap  that  stubborn  tradition  of  endurance, 
and  a  week  would  see  the  rest  of  that  still  splendid  company 
of  his  fading  away  like  withered  leaves  in  autumn.  And  the 
return — one  by  one  those  once  ardent  spirits  would  return 
to  the  unspoken  rituals  of  their  countryside,  but  the  illusion 
would  have  perished  ;  and  men  without  Ulusions,  though  they 
may  live  sometimes  with  endurance  amid  the  bustle  of  cities, 
cannot  support  the  burden  of  existence  each  in  the  secrecy 
of  his  own  wayside  hearth. 

And  he  hadn't  needed  to  teU  them  .  .  .  that  was  his 
comfort ;  that  antique  wisdom  which  Hngers  still  in  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  the  forgotten  byways  of  busy  civiUsations 
had  told  them  enough.  He  merely  reminded  them  of  what 
each  knew  of  himself  unaiided.  ^  They  must  go  on. 

He  himself,  adventurer  though  he  was,  hardened  to  most 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  persistent  good  fortune,  could  not 
but  lead,  with  every  expectation  of  being  followed.  And 
when  the  moment  came,  he  and  his  company  bade  farewell 
to  the  plague-infested  shore  with  something  of  the  exultation 
of  a  dream  fulfilled.     . 

The  sun,  rising  over  the  Straits,  shone  with  a  merciful  re- 
straint as  they  advanced  resolutely,  with  the  quick  determined 
stride  of  free  men  set  on  a  great  adventure  across  the  shell- 
swept  scrub.  The  fire  was  heavy,  but  for  the  first  half-hour 
of  the  advance  their  losses  were  sUght.  Now  and  again  he 
would  stop,  to  check  the  direction  of  his  men,  to  give  an 
unspoken  farewell  to  a  dying  man,  or  a  glance  of  encourage- 
ment to  a  less  ardent  spirit. 

'^,:  For  it  was  only  the  beginning.  The  main  position,  not 
exactly  determined,  was  clearly  not  yet  reached.  Only 
shrapnel  and  long-range  rifle  fire  were  taking  their  toll  of  the 
advancing  infantry.  Men  were  falhng  as  yet  only  by  ones 
and  twos.    The  battle  was  but  beginning.  .  . 

«  *  *  *  *  * 

Now  they  were  reaching  the  gradual  slope  of  the  hill  and 
the  fire  was  getting  ominously  intense.  They  went  on. 
Men  were  falUng  by  tens  now.  The  centre  of  the  attack  was 
growing  thinner  .  .  .and  again  thinner,  and  now  only 
isolated  groups  were  toihng  pitifully  up  the  barren  slope. 

Their  own  path  was  round  the  shoulders_of/he  hill.  They 
went  on. 

f  He  waved  the  direction  to  liis  company  and  then  their 
pace  quickened  .  .  .  once  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill 
they  might  come  in  on  the  flank  of  the  retreating  enemy, 
driven  from  his  trenches  on  the  hill  itself.  That  was  the 
military  situation,  present  dimly  in  his  mind.  He  himself 
had  seen  those  scattered  bayonets  caught  by  the  sun  on  the 
hillside,  and  knew  that  there  was  no  path  for  them  forward 
nor  back.     But  he  shut  out  the  vision  of  those  pitiful  dis- 
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solving  waves  of  men  and  imagined  as  best  he  could  the 
r61e  he  should  have  fulfilled. 

And  under  the  stimulus  of  his  infectious  imagination  his 
men  rallied  to  one  final  effort. 

Now  they  were  over  the  low  shoulder  of  the  hill.  So  small 
a  barrier,  but  so  impenetrable,  and  shielding  so  goodly  a 
sight.  The  little  village  untouched  by  the  ravishing  of  war, 
the  olive  trees  bearing  green  fruit  for  the  hungry  eyes  of 
men  to  feast  on  with  an  incalculable  envy,  in  the  distance 
a  shepherd  and  his  flock  framed  against  the  skyline  of  a  further 
hill. 

No  body  of  men  could  resist  the  enchantment.  They  had 
to  go  on.  He  found  himself  repeating  to  himself  what  he 
had  told  his  company  on  the  eve  of  the  attack  .  .  .  but 
as  in  a  dream.  It  was  not  the  discipline  of  the  soldier  which 
urged  him.  The  egoism  of  the  adventurer  drove  him,  and 
all  unknowingly  his  company  followed,  true  to  the  leader 
whom  they  trusted  too  well,  and  whose  promise  was  fulfilled. 
They  would  not  go  back. 

The  fire  poured  on  them  from  all  sides.  A  hundred  men 
became  fifty  in  a  moment  of  time'.  But  with  their  eyes  set 
on  the  green  horizon  the  fifty  went  on  ...  to  become  five 
and  twenty.  They  strewed  their  path  with  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies,  grim  signposts  on  the  road  to  ...  to  where  ? 
.  .  .  but  they  went  on- .  .  .  five  men  now  .  .  .  scattered, 
stumbhng  blindly  on.  .  . 

A  little  later  consciousness  returned — he  was  lying  on  his 
back,  a  strange  deadening  calm  creeping  over  him — on  his 
back,  in  a  field  of  standing  com,  hidden  from  view,  looking 
into  the  blueness  of  space  .  .  .  and  he   remembered.  .  . 

He  had  known  men  and  cities,  but  the  memory  faded  with 
his  desires.       Once  more,  as  in  his  youth,  the  peace  of  the 


cornfields  was  his,  the  freedom  of  wide  blue  skies  and  the  songs 
of  birds.  This  was  the  climax  .  .  .  and  the  slow  romantic 
agony  of  the  prelude  came  back  to  him. 

He  remembered  the  frogs  croaking  in  the  gullies  their 
aristophanic  chorus,  the  olive  tree  of  their  first  shelter  cast- 
ing its  reluctant  shade  to  calm  the  habitual  argument,  the 
walk  to  the  beach  at  sundown,  Indians  prajang  by  the 
wayside  with  their  faces  to  the  setting  sun,  and  the  goats 
clambering  restlessly  up  and  down  the  cliffs,  -and  then  as  the 
evening  sun  touched  the  placid  waters  to  a  delicate  purple, 
he  remembered  how  they  would  plunge  in  and  for  a  moment 
or  two  revel  in  the  cool  luxury  of  the  sea.  That  was  Gallipoli 
in  its  peaceful  twilight.  Then  there  were  moments  of  a  menac- 
ing grandeur — a  night  alann  which  lit  up  the  short  front  from 
sea  to  sea ;  or  a  sortie  up  the  Straits  by  destroyers  seeking  to 
silence  the  recurring  menace  of  the  Asiatic  guns,  or  the  narrow 
gulUes  on  the  day  of  battle  swanning  with  fevered  excited 
men  moving  into  action,  the  gunners  responding  indomitably 
to  the  needs  of  the  crucial  hour,  the  wounded  crawling  pain- 
fully down  the  converging  roads  that  led  to  peace  and  to  the 
sea,  and  the  great  sliips  gathered  off  the  western  shore,  a 
spectacular  menace  to  the  bravest  of  enemies.  But  it  was 
the  memory  of  the  twilight  that  lingered  the  most,  where  the 
sun  in  a  blaze  of  glory  sank  beliind  Imbros,  the  torment  of 
flies  had  abated  awhile,  and  while  peace  reigned  for  an  inter- 
val, the  coolness  of  the  welcome  night  gathered  the  tired 
warrior  beneath  her  enveloping  shade. 

And  every  unutterable  suffering,  the  utmost  soul's  destitu- 
tion, men  were  enduring  for  a  sight  of  what  he  alone  had 
known  .  .  .  just  for  a  moment.  And  it  was  only  as  a 
romantic  episode  that  his  egoism  recalled  {these  sufferings  .  . 
a  memory  evoked  for  pleasure's  sake  as  he  lay  at  peace. 
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THE  PFALZ  CASTLE 

A  (ormer  stronghold  of  robbi"'  kHighU 
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GENERAL    VIEW    OF    COLOGNE 

The  Bridgehead  now  occupied  by  British  Troops. 


BINGEN    ON    THE    RHINE 

The  Mouse  Tower  and  Ehrenfels  Ruin  now  occupied  by  American  Troops. 

Cologne,  looking  across  the  Rhine,  and  a  view  of  the  river  at  Bingen.  In  the  latter  photoera-bh 
are  shown  the  famed  ruins  of  Ehrenfels  and  the  Mouse  Tower  down  at  the  river's  edge  to  the  left 
Btngen.  under  the  plan  of  Allied  occupation,  falls  to  American  troops  to  keep  guard  over 
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Life  and  Letters  ^  J.  C  Squize 


A  German  Genius 

PEOPLE  often  try  to  write  books  about  geniuses. 
They  are  usually  very  boring  books,  and  the 
geniuses  are  not  at  all  geniuses,  but  merely 
irritating  poseurs  with  artistic  tastes  and  a  tech- 
nical knack  which  we  have  usually  to  take  on  trust. 
Miss  Romer  Wilson's  Martin  Schuler  (Methuen,  ys.  net)  is 
the  first  book  about  a  genius  that  I  have  ever  read  which 
has  really  interested  me. 

****** 
The  career  of  Jlartin  Schuler  is  short.  We  first  meet  him 
at  Heidelberg,  poor  and  self-confident  ;  indifferent  to  the 
death  of  the  friend  who  supplies  him  with  the  libretto  for  a 
great  opera  and  to  the  fate  of  an  amiable  giri  whom  he  casually 
seduces  in  a  wood  ;  but  intoxicated  by  the  ancient  streets, 
the  hill,  the  wide  prospect  of  river  and  wood,  the  town.slecpirg 
under  the  moon.  He  goes  to  Leipzig,  where  he  meets  Hella 
von  Rosenthal,  who  is  irresistibly  drawn  to  him,  and  spends 
a  luxurious  year  in  Switzeriand  with  him  ;  he  breaks  with 
her,  becomes  a  fashionable  young  man  in  Beriin,  forms  an 
alliance  with  a  beautiful  young  woman  whose  husband  is  in 
the  East,  grows  sick  of"  the  crowds,  parties,  horses,  and 
clothes, 'flies  to  a  Bavarian  solitude  surrounded  by  lakes 
■  and  woods,  composes  his  masterpiece  there,  and  dies  at 
the  first  performance. 

****** 
This  is  the  "  plot."     It  is  very  like  the  plot  of  other  novels 
about  "erratic  geniuses."     They  usually  have  a  succession 
of  love  affairs ;    and  I  dare  say  that  they  often  die  in  the 
moment  of  triumph— a  banal  conception  that  Miss  Wilson, 
who  is  usually  at  least  exempt  from  the  charge  of  banality, 
might  have  avoided.     The  book  is  a  short  one,  and  I  cannot 
say  that   Martin   Schuler's  actions  are  to   me  made  quite 
convincing.     Miss  Wilson  jumps  difficulties.     If  Schuler  was 
at  all  a  sensitive  or  sympathetic  person  he  must  have  felt 
something  when  parting  with  Hella   and   afterwards,   con- 
sidering that  he  had  spent  a  year  with  her ;   if  (and  this  is 
the  presumption  from  the  general  sketch  of  him)   he  was 
not,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  he  would  have  remained  with  her 
for  more  than  a  week.     He  is  represented  as  completely  selfish, 
not  very  sensual,  physically  attractive  to  the  other  charac- 
ters (so  the  author  contends),  but  repellent  to  the  reader. 
He  reads  nothing  and  has  no  interest  in  ideas  ;  he  has  nothing 
to  say  in  conversation.     He  is  not,  in  fact,  to  my^thinking, 
at  all  a  type  of  the  genius,  whether  literary,  pictorial,  or 
musical.     The  genius  is  usually  anything  but  Bismarckian 
in  his  relations  with  other  people  ;    he  suffers  on  accoimt  of 
those  relations,  however  he  may  mismanage  tjiem.      If  he 
does   trample   on   other  people,  he  is  usually  certain,  and 
prepared  by  argument  to  demonstrate  it,  that  he  is  justified  ; 
his  personal  experiences  colour  his  work,  and  he  is  full  of  ideas. 
Wagner's  ideas  may  have  been   second-hand,   but   he  had 
plenty  ;    Turner's  verse  may  have  been  balderdash,  hut  it 
was  very  emphatic.     Martin  Schuler  is  altogether  too  ele- 
mental and  inhuman  ;    he  is  imagination  without  intellect ; 
he   has   a   personality  yet  no  interest  in  personalities  ;    his 
genius  lives  in  a  closed  compartment ;    his  inspiration  has 
nothing  human  in  it.    The  picture  seems  to  me  an  impossible 
one.     But  Miss  Wilson  almost  palms  it  off  on  us. 
****** 
For  she  has  two  conspicuous  merits.     The  first  is  that 
remarkable  visualising  power  which  enables  her  to  "palin 
off"  an  imperfectly  conceived  character  as  a  real  one.     Par- 
ticular aspects  and  scenes  arc  flashed  before  us- with  extra- 
ordinary  vividness.     "This  man,"  we  think,    "must   exist, 
for  we  have  just  seen  a  photograph  of  him."     Miss  Wilson 
never   wastes   words.     But   whether   describing   the   houses 
of  old  Heidelberg,  a  party  sitting  round  a  candle-lit  table- 
cloth, the  moon  on  the  Rhine,  a  motor-car  journey  through 
wet  woods  at  night,  a  frozen  lake  covered  with  snow,  the 
inside  of  a  theatre,  a  Swiss  valleyjn  spring,  she  brings  the 
scene  before  us  in  the  few  exact  sentences  that  makes  it  as 
"real"  to  us  as  if  we  had  seen  it  ourselves.     I  do  not  know 
any  episode  in  any  book  more  vividly  described  than  Martin's 
motor-car  ride  from  Berlin  to  Bavaria  ;   the  rain,  the  endless 
fir-trees,  the  hait  on  a  bridge  at  midnight  with  a  mumbling 
group  of  villagers  on  the  fringe  of  the  lamp-light,  and  the 
other  halt  at  dawn  where  Martin  emerged  to  stretch  himself 
and  climbed  a  hill-top  whence  he  rrmld  survey  hundreds  of 


miles  of  country  an  lying  at  his  feet  in  tne  wan  hght,  and  all, 
as  it  were,  in  his  power.  This  burning  vividness  extends 
to  the  rendering  of  physical  as  well  as  visual  sensations. 
When  Martin  is  flooded  with  a  great  idea  "waves  of  sensation 
passed  from  his  head,  the  seat  of  imagination,  to  his  abdomen, 
the  seat  of  the  knowledge  of  pleasure"  ;  and  when  he  meets 
again  Steinbach,  the  friend  with  whom  he  has  broken, 
"In  spite  of  the  terrible  tension  and  of  the  sounds  in  their 
ears  of  ugly  ringing  and  booming  bells,  they  both  had  a 
desire  to  make  an  effort  of  friendship,  but  not  the  will." 
One  could  quote  scores  of  passages  of  these  kinds,  such  as 
the  sentence  about  Martin  riding  down  the  Tiergarten  when 
"The  trees  formed  long  parallel  lines  before  him,  between 
which  ran  the  ever-narrowing  roadway,  to  which  a  thin 
sprinkling  of  people  seemed  to  be  glued,  so  constant  was 
their  number  upon  it."  It  is  like  looking  at  the  pictures 
of  a  new  artist  who  is  thoroughly  realistic,  but  who  neverthe- 
less sees  reality  in  such  a  way  that  his  glimpses  of  the  world 
seem  as  novel  as  they  are  familiar. 

****** 

And  her  other  notably  and  much  greater  quality  is  lier 
knowledge  of  how  the  creative  imagination  works.  She 
may  not  have  given  us  a  convincing  picture  of  Martin 
Schuler  ;  but  she  knows  something  about  imaginative  genius,  . 
for  she  has  it  herself.'  She  knows  the  blindnesses  and  the 
revelations,  the  contacts  with  the  eternal  and  the  infinite, 
the  possessions  and  the  relapses,  and,  above  all,  the  way 
in  which  the  imagination  is  fed  by  the  scents,  sounds,  and 
sights  of  the  material  world,  taken  in  keenly  and  consciously 
or  quite  unconsciously,  and  working  in  the  darkness  of  the 
brain  until  they  spring  to  life  in  new  forms  and  new  com- 
binations through  the  medium  which  is  natural  to  the  indivi- 
dual. Her  Martin  Schuler  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
great  artist  ;  but  if  he  was  not,  it  is  the  imagination  and  the 
working  methods  of  a  great  artist  which  she  has  imputed  to 
him.  She  tells  us  very  little  about  the  conception  and  the 
composition  cf  Schuler's  great  opera.  The  Peahens,  but  she 
convinces  us  that  there  is  a  marvellous  .opera  in  her  brain 
if  not  in  his.  She  has,  and  she  knows,  the  poetic  faculty  ;  she  is 
as  familiar  with  its  operation  in  a  musical  as  in  a  literary 
mind  ;  and  one  awaits  her  next  book  with  a  keenness  of 
expectation  that  has  not  been  aroused  by  many  books  far 
more  elaborate,  and,  with  regard  to  the  unfolding  of  character 
and  the  invention  of  incidents,  far  more  logical  and  con- 
vincing. 
--  ****** 

Finally,  she  has  said  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Germany,  still  largely  present  in  the  new 
Germany.  Her  Germans  are  not,  to  us,  attractive  people ; 
the  only  likeable  man  in  the  book  (the  women  are  more 
amiable)  is  the  consumptive  W'erner,  who  is  a  Rhinelander, 

and  strikes  one  as  being  French.  Schuler,  Steinbach,  the 
young  Heidelbergers,  the  theatre-director,  the  Prussian 
aristocrats  and  business  men,   are  all,   to  English  feelings, 

'gross  and  ugly ;  and  a  Cabinet  Minister,  to  whom  the 
author  is  not  unsympathetic,  spits  cherry-stones  upon  a 
drawing-room  carpet.  In  the  act  of  ejection,  he  thinks  of 
lovers  and  the  moon  ;  he  is  profoundly  musical  and  philoso- 
phical. The  misfortune  is  that  his  romanticism  probably 
bore  no  relation  to  his  conduct  of  affairs,  which  was  no  doubt 
grotesquely  logical  and  ruthlessly  "realistic";  and  that  his 
sensibility  did  not  modify  his  oianners,  which  were  those  of 
a  hog.  But  we  feel  in  him,  as  in  all  the  others,  a  great 
capacity  for  emotional  and  imaginative  experience,  which, 
given  more  civilisation  and  a  sens.e  of  humour,  would 
produce  tremendous  results.  "Give  me,"  says  one, 
"some  more  beer.  Perhaps  another  mug  will  send  me 
slobbering  into  Paradise."  And  they  all  somehow,  how- 
ever ungainly,  seem  a  part  of  the  old  romantic  German 
—it  is  South  German,  and  dull,  flat  Prussia  has  no 
share  in  it — background  of  castles  and  fir-woods,  elves 
and  fairies,  witches,  spectres,  yearnings  and  folk-songs. 
The  character  of  a  people  and  the  atmosphere  of  a 
country  are  got  into  the  few  short  chapters  of  this 
book.  WTiether  Miss  Wilson  likes  or  dislikes  the  Germans, 
and  even  whether  she  likes  or  dislikes  her  hero,  remains 
completely  uncertain ;  yet  she  interests  one  so  acutely 
and  unintermittently  that  one  is  exasperated  when  her 
book  ends — and  with  so  unworthy  a  cinema  trick  as  a 
death  in  a  box  at  a  first  night. 
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me  THeATRE 

By  W.  J.  Turner 


THERE  is  no  idea  more  widely  held  than  the  idea 
that  yoti  can  learn  the  technique  of  an  art  like 
you  can  learn  the  multiplication  table  or  the  use 
of  logarithms.  Writers  will  expound  the  prin- 
ciples of  dramatic  writing  as  dogmatically  as  any 
schoolmaster  teaching  Euclid,  drawing  up  sets  of  rules,  to 
infringe  any  of  which  is  disastrous.  Yet,  again  and  again 
enormous  success  has  followed  on  a  complete  disregard  for 
all  the  laws  so  authoritatively  laid  down  and  backed  by  such 
strong  precedents.  Only  the  other  day  a  German  general 
stated  that  by  all  the  rules  of  war  the  Germans  should  have 
got  to  Paris  in  1914,  and  he  confessed  that  their  defeat  was 
due  to  the  French  soldiers  continuing  to  put  up  a  stiff  resist- 
ance when  according  to  the  best  theory  they  should  have 
been  helpless  through  exhaustion. 

The  young  playwright  is  still  hampered  by  the  superstition 
of  the  actor,  the  theatrical  manager,  and  the  self-elected 
expert,  who  chng  to  recognised  formulae  of  dramatic  con- 
struction, who  quote  Jefferson  to  instruct  you  that  an  audi- 
ence should  never  be  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  state  of 
all  matters  connected  with  a  play,  and  will  then  instance 
the  screen  scene  in  The  School  for  Scandal  as  an  example  of 
the  great  effect  obtained  through  the  audience's  knowing 
what  is  unknown  to  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  forgetting  the  great 
efiect  obtained  by  precisely  the  opposite  course  in  the  first 
act  of  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  and  in  many  of  Ibsen's 
plays. 

There  are  still  dramatic  agents  who  will  inform  you  that 
all  they  require  to  judge  if  a  play  is  likely  to  be  acceptable  or 
not  is  a  bare  scenario  written  on  a  sheet  of  notepaper.  This 
is  making  a  fetish  of  plot  and  situation  with  a  vengeance,  and 
is  substituting  the  foot-rule  for  the  brain.  It  is  perfectly 
absurd  to  imagine  that  a  bare  outline  of  plot  can  give  anyone 
a  true  conception  of  a  play.  Take  the  plot  of  Macbeth: 
a  Scottish  noble  and  his  wife  murder  their  king,  he  becomes 
king,  has  his  enemies  killed  to  make  his  throne  safe,  sees  the 
ghost  of  one  of  his  victims,  and  is  killed  by  another  noble. 
What  could  one  possibly  gather  from  that— except  that  it 
was  not  a  comedy  ?  And  Macbeth  is  a  play  that  is  full  of 
action  and  particularly  easy  to  describe  !  It  may  be  stated 
as  a  fact  that  the  better  the  play  the  less  possible  will  it  be 
to  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  it  from  an  outline  of  the  action, 
however  full. 

Another  notion  that  needs  exploding  is  the  notion  that 
action  is  of  the  first  importance.  I  remember  once  seeing  a 
play  at  a  London  theatre  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  about 
ten  Red  Indians.  Red  Indians  in  the  house,  Red  Indians  in 
the  garden,  Red  Indians  up  the  chimneys  and  under  the  beds 
—never  was  there  such  a  concourse  of  wUd,  whooping  Red 
Indians  !  And  action  !  it  was  all  action,  and  I  was  never 
so  bored  in  my  life.  "  It  is  all  ver^'  well  for  you  Red  Indians," 
I  muttered  to  myself.  "You,  I  see,  are  having  a  fine  time  ; 
but  where  do  I  come  in  ? " 

It  is  not  the  action  that  matters,  but  the  imaginative  value 
of  the  situation.  What  couH  be  more  dramatically  effective 
than  the  meeting  of  Helen  with  Monelaus  after  the  fall  of 
Troy  in  The  Trojan  Women  of  Euripides.  To  what  a  pitch' 
our  emotions  are  raised  all  through  the  dialogue  !  How  we 
hang  on  every  word  of  Helen's  long  speech,  some  seventy 
hues  of  verse,  wondering  how  she  will  justify  herself  !  How 
we  tremble  in  expectancy  of  Menelaus'  sentence  !  How  our 
mmds  are  divided  by  Helen's  pleading  and  Hecuba's 
denunciation  I  The  dramatic  gifts  of  an  author  are  best 
revealed  by  what  he  can  make  of  such  a  situation.  Can  he 
extract  the  last  ounce  from  it,  or  will  he  pass  rapidly  over  it, 
just  scratching  the  surface  ?  In  a  word,  has  he  imagination 
—the  first,  second,  and  third  requirement  of  a  dramatist  as 
It  IS  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist.  The  difference  between  the 
poet  and  the  dramatist  is  that  between  nature  and  human 
nature.  A  power  of  moving  us  by  our  imaginative  treatment 
of  landscape  in  verse  will  make  a  poet,  but  not  a  dramatist. 
A  drama  is  a  relation  between  two  or  more  people  exposed 
by  the  people  themselves  in  a  space  of  a  few  hours.  That  is 
the  classical  drama.  The  whole  technical  difficulty  consists 
in  getting  the  people  to  do  it  themselves.  In  some  of  Maeter- 
linck's plays  the  dramatic  relation  is  between  human  nature 
and  nature ;  but,  whatever  development  may  come  in  the 
future,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  mainstay  of  drama  will  bfr 
human  nature. 


There  are  many  people  who  object  to  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's 
scenes  and  stage  settings  on  this  ground  that  the^human 
element  is  made  a  secondary  thing.  It  is  no  longer  man's 
relation  to  man  that  is  being  dealt  with  :  it  is  man's  relation 
to  nature,  to  his  own  imagination,  to  his  environment.  Look 
upon  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  illustration  of  designs  for  Hamlet, 
and  you  feel  that  with  such  a  setting  Hamlet  is  no  longer 
in  the  Court  of  Denmark,  talking  with  Horatio,  Ophelia, 
the  actors,  and  the  King  and  Queen,  but  seated  in  the  gloomy 
vault  of  his  own  mind  into  which  no  ray  of  this  world's 
sunlight  has  ever  penetrated  ;  which  is  to  say  that  Hamlet, 
as  a  human  being,  is  dwarfed  into  insignificance,  and  all  the 
other  persons  in  the  play  fade  away  into  shadows.  No 
actors  could  ever  retain  reality  in  such  surroundings  ;  they 
would  sink  into  whispering  ghosts.  I  grant"  that  the  effect 
might  be  curiously  vivid  ;  but  it  would  not  be  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet :  it  would  be  an  entirely  new  play,  with  a  new  motif. 
I  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  create  very  interesting 
plays  in  this  way.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  not  seen  the 
last  novelty  in  dramatic  construction,  and  that  there  are  many 
effects  that  no  one  has  ever  yet  tried  to  get  on  the  stage. 

The  dramatist  who  has  ideas  in  this  direction  wiU  consider 
his  setting  as  deeply  as  his  people  ;  he  will  not  leave  it  to  a 
producer  to  stage  his  play  according  to  whatever  may  be  the 
fashion  of  the  moment  or  according  to  any  brilliant  but 
irrelevant  notion  that  takes  roost  in  the  producer's  head. 
I  grant  that  there  will  always  be  a  large  range  of  drama 
through  which  the  producer  may  rove  at  will,  giving  first  this 
interpretation  and  then  that,  much  as  musicians  give  different 
readings  of  the  same  composition — a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
interesting  occupation,  since  any  work  of  art  that  is  worth 
contemplating  contains  more  than  can  be  seen  from  a  single 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  risky  business,  though,  this  inter- 
pretation. As  in  music,  the  result  in  the  wrong  liands  is 
to  interpret  the  play  off  the  stage.  This  is  an  art  in  which 
the  late  Sir  Herbert  Tree  was  a  great  master.  He  would 
take  Julius  Ccesar  and,  instead  of  Shakespeare,  give  you 
Beerbohm  and  a  crowd  of  "supers."  Yet  the  producer  with 
the  right  instinct  can  do  the  boldest  things.  Mr.  Granville 
Barker,  for  example,  who  gave  the  fairies  in  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  gold  faces,  which  was  a  very  solid  and  concrete 
touch  in  so  light  and  gossamer-like  a  structure ;  but  that  very 
concreteness  accentuated  the  dream-like  quahty  of  the  whole 
play  and  took  yoff  a  step  further  away  from  reality.  The 
first  duty  of  a  producer  is  to  get  the  right  atmosphere  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  creation  of  atmosphere  that  the  dramatist  of  the 
future  will  be  occupied  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  he  has 
ever  been  in  the  past. 

Except  for  a  few  plays  by  Maeterhnck,  Yeats,  and  Chekov, 
there  has  been  no  serious  attempt  by  modern  dramatists  to 
set  men  not  against  men,  but  against  fate  or  some  intangible, 
indefinable  background  ;  to  use  them  much  as  trees,  or  rocks, 
or  the  sky,  or  the  moon,  namely,  as  symbols  or  vessels  carrying 
a  meaning  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  direct  speech.     Yet 
the  whole  progress  of  the  sister  art  of  music  has  been  during 
the  last  fifty  years  along  these  lines.     Direct  melody  has  been 
abandoned  for  shifting  veils  of  harmony  which  reflect  light, 
colour  and  meaning,  just  as  clouds  reflect  sunlight  and  the 
shadows  of  woods  and  rain.     The  difliculty  that  confronts  the 
dramatist  is  how  to  retain   any   significance  for  speech   in 
scenes  where  the  actors  are  used  just  as  pigments  in  a  landscape 
or  individual  notes  in  a  harmony.     Speech  seems  too  direct 
a  simplification,  it  is  as  incongruous  as  a  strongly  rhythmical 
melody   like    The  British   Grenadiers   would   be   in   L'Apris 
Mtdi  d'tin  Faune ;  and  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
perhaps  there  is  no  future  for  the  drama  along  this  path  except 
as  something  entirely  different  to  what  it  is  now,  something 
more  akin  to  pantomine  with  or  without  music.     Thus  the 
drama  seems  to  fall  betweentwo  stools.     H  cannot  depend 
entirely  on  words  as  poetry  does,  and  it  cannot  depend  on 
visual  design  and  colour  as  painting  does.     The  theatre  of 
designers,  like  Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  is,  in  its  logical  development 
the    stage    treated    as    a    huge    canvas    upon    which    the 
producer  paints  his  will,  and  where  words  are  not  merely 
superfluous,  but  as  out  of  place  as  verse  painted  on  a  picture 
Both  artists  and  poets,  therefore,  despise  the  stage  ;  they  feel 
cnbbed,  coffined,  and  confined, "  but  it  is,  nevertheless  not 
impossible   that   these   very  hmitations   wiU   yet   be   niade 
in  the  hands  of  genius,  a  source  of  power. 
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Recent  Novels 

I  AM  inclined  to  think  that  in  Martin,  Son  of -John, 
b}-  Mr.  [Miss,  Mrs.,  or,  perhaps,  Master  (?)]  C.  A. 
Nicholson  (Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  6s.  net),  we  have 
again  our  old  friend  the  "complex"  of  the  psjxho- 
analysts,  on  whom  be  peace.  At  all  events,  Jlartin 
is  subject  to  hallucinations,  murders  his  father,  and  writes 
a  novel — all,  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  signs  of  mental 
eccentricity.  What  I  cannot  quite  make  out  is  what  pro- 
duced the  "complex"  and  what  removed  it.  Martin's 
mother  went  to  live  for  a  little  while  with  John,  but,  dis- 
trustful of  his  power  to  make  her  or  her  child  happy,  refused 
to  "make  an  honest  man  "  of  him,  a  decision  which  distressed 
him  very  much.  She  accordingly  supported  herself  by 
teaching  languages  in  a  school,  sent  Martin  to  John,  who 
was  a  rich  coimtry  gentleman,  occasionally  for  a  visit,  and 
eventually  died,  rather  gratuitously,  of  starvation.  All  the 
time  Martin  was  developing  signs  of  eccentricity,  and  when 
he  returned  from  Germany,  whither  he  had  gone  on  John's 
allowance,  announced  his  intention  of  writing  a  novel.  He 
referred  mysteriously  to  the  projected  book  as  his  child, 
which  naturally  roused  the  darkest  suspicions  in  John's 
heart.  These  were,  however^ .  allayed  ;  and  John,  in  the 
reaction  of  relief,  tried  to  bribe  an  eminent  publisher  into 
putting  the  name  of  his  firm  on  the  title-page  of  the  as  yet 
unwritten  book.  Martin  chose,  for  some  reason,  to  think 
that  this  effectually  prevented  him  from  ever  writing  his 
blessed  novel  ;  and  so  he  chalked  up  one  against  John. 
Later,  the  unhappy  country  gentleman  interfered,  with  the 
best  motives  and  in  the  most  fatuous  manner,  in  Martin's 
love-affairs  ;  and  as  the  lady  chose  to  be  almost  equally 
absurd,  the  promising  match  was  broken  off.  As  a  result, 
John  found  himself  two  down.  Then,  in  a  climax  of  fatuity, 
he  revealed  to  Martin  the  fact  of  his  parentage,  without  any 
preparation  ;  and  Martin,  feeling  perhaps  that  this  was  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  knocked  him  down  and  half-strangled 
him.  John,  being  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  succumbed 
easily.  There  ensue  some  delirious  passages,  in  which  the 
Furies  that  pursue  Martin,  several  dogs,  and  a  revolting 
young  woman  named  Susie  are  the  principal  persons. 
Eventually,  of  course,  Martin  marries  his  Edith,  and  the 
Furies  are  dispelled,  the  manner  and  the-  reason  of  their 
departure  remaining  obscure.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  . 
Master  Nicholson  (I  feel  I  must  protest  somehow  against 
the  reticence  of  these  initials)  has  imagination  and  shows 
occasionally  a  respectable  power  over  words.  But  he  is 
lurid  too  often,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  when  he  tells  us 
that  his  characters  made  impossible  fools  of  themselves,  we 
shall  believe  him  on  his  bare  word. 

V\'ith  what  relief  I  turn  to  Yoiilh  Went  Riding,  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Lawrence  (Collins,  6s.  net),  a  jolly  romance  of  knight- 
errantry  !  There  is,  after  all,  something  to  be  said  for  the 
order  of  society  in  which,  when  a  man  has  an  unusually 
sinister  complex,  you  just  cut  off  his  head,  instead  of  analysing 
his  sickening  dreams  and  making  a  pother  about  his  marital 
relations.  Mr.  Lawrence's  story  is  rather  like  The  Forest 
Lovers,  only  it  is  not  quite  so  languid  in  its  characters  or  i<s 
style,  and  considerably  more  acid  in  its  humour.  Michael 
rides  ont  from  his  castle  of  Palentyrc,  attended  by  the  squire, 
Ferbeau,  with  the  object  of  worthily  winning  his  spurs  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  adventures,  he  rescues  several  dis- 
tressed damsels,  meets  a  horrible  wizard,  gains  the  friendship 
of  the  noble-hearted  outlaw,  Gorm,  and  makes  an  enemy  of 
the  wicked  Lord  of  Boutclere.  In  the  end,  he  slays  Boutclere 
in  single  combat,  and  marries  Avrille,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor.  Michael  is  not  a  prig,  but  a  chivalrously 
ambitious  youth,  eager  to  be  a  hero,  but  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge his  follies  and  his  failures.  Avrille  is  delightful,  as  are 
all  the  other  diimscls  who  flit  in  and  out  of  the  story,  Gorm 
is  a  generous  and  open-hearted  brigand,  Boutclere  is  a  black 
villain,  and  there  is  a  liberal  allowance  of  skirmishing,  tilting, 
ambushing,  guerrilla  warfare,  and  riding  through  the  lonely 
forest  at  night.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  book  will  live 
for  ever.  I  even  doubt  if  it  will  outlive  The  Forest  Lowers  ; 
and  it  will  certainly  begin  to  be  forgotten  when  William 
Morris's  prose  tales  are  still  in  a  fresh  and  hearty  youth. 
But  it  is  a  good  book  ;   and  oh,  what  a  relief ! 


Mr.  Bertrand  Russell 

I  suppose  Roads  to  Freedom,  by .  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell 
(Allen  &  Unwin,  7s.  6d.  net)  and  The  Philosophy  of  Mr. 
B*  rtr*  nd  R*  ss*  II,  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Jourdain  (Allen  and 
Unwin,  3s.  6d.  net)  have  a  certain  connection  which  makes 
it  appropriate  to  notice  them  together  ;  but  they  are  by  no 
means  books  of  the  same  sort.  The  second  of  them  is  a 
collection  of  extremely  obscure  jokes  about  logic  and  mathe- 
matics, which  cites  among  its  authorities  tlie  Principia 
Mathematica  and  The  Huntitig  of  the  Sndrk.  I  have  found 
its  perusal  interesting  as  settling  a  doubt  which  has  long 
perplexed  me,  the  doubt  whether  metaphysicians  sometimes 
foregather  of  an  evening  and  talk  humorous  meta- 
physical shop  over  their  pipes  and  whiskies.  But  Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell,  in  proper  person,  is  speaking  in  Roads  to 
Freedom  not  to  the  members  of  his  trade,  but  to  anyone 
who  will  listen.  It  opens  with  a  curious  little  apologia  for 
the  temperament  of  the  idealistic  reformer,  in  which  it  is 
hard  not  to  see  a  reference  to  the  part  the  author  has  played 
in  the  war  ana  a  confession  of  at  least  over-emphasis  ;  and 
it  proceeds  to  outline  and  criticise  the  four  main  theories 
which  at  present  are  being  urged  as  cures  for  the  unhappiness 
of  the  world — State  Socialism,  Anarchism,  Syndicalism,  and 
Guild  Socialism.  Mr.  Russell  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  ablest 
popularisers  of  abstruse  theory  in  the  world  ;  and  this  volume 
has  the  same  lucidity  and  the  same  simple  elegance  of  style 
which  distinguished  his  collection  of  popular  philosophical 
essays  published  early  this  year.  These  who  are  unable  to 
understand  what  it  is  that  the  Anarchists  offer  the  world 
and  precisely  how  much  of  it  is  attractive,  how  much  practic- 
able, and  how  much  absurd,  should  read  the  extremely 
moderate  chapter  in  which  he  finds  the  whole  theory  by  no 
means  so  wild  as  it  has  been  represented  to  be,  and  yet  finds 
its  principal  tenet  impossible  in  the  end.  His  treatment  of 
the  other  theories  is  equally  just  and  cl6ar,  though  these, 
of  course,  are  better  understood  by  the  ordinary  reader. 
And,  on  finishing  this  book,  one  wonders  regretfully  why  so 
moderate  and  so  admirable  an  expositor  of  idealist  causes 
should  have  chosen,  whatever  may  have  been  his  zeal  to 
state  the  neglected  case,  to  be  so  bitterly  unjust  towards 
his  own  country. 

The  B.E.F.  Times 

The  B.E.F.  Times,  which  is  now  republished  in  facsimile 
(Jenkins,  7s.  6d.  net),  is  a  remarkable  paper  with  a  remark- 
able history  ;  but  in  turning  over  its  pages  I  have  found 
no  passage  worthier  of  notice  than  the  following  editorial 
pronouncement  in  the  issue  of  January  22nd  of  the  present 
year  :  "We  have  heard  so  manj'  tales  from  Hunland  about 
what  he  is  going  to  do  to  us  now  that  he  has  fixed  Russia, 
that  it  makes  us  think  he  is  trying  to  forget  what  we  are 
going  to  do  to  him.  It  is  still  our  firm  opinion  that  any 
Hun  could  be  bought  for  a  tin  of  bully  and  a  slice  of  bread. 
Anyway,  we- feel  inclined  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  prophets 
Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  and  Horatio  Bottomley,  and  pro- 
phecy the  general  bust-up  of  the  Hun  at  no  very  remote 
date,  say,  September  next,  provided  all  pull  their  weight." 
Then  the  offensive  began,  the  printing-office  was  shelled, 
the  type  of  the  next  number  was  "pied"  more  thoroughly 
than  the  most  malignant  printer  could  have  managed  by 
himself,  and  the  B.E.F.  Times  came  to  an'  end  ;  not,  how- 
ever, before  uttering  a  prophecy  which  required  courage  in 
surroundings  where  prophets  of  the  end  of  the  war  were, 
if  possible,  more  unpopular  than  anywhere  else  on  earth, 
a  prophecy  which  must  have  caused  the  editor's  heart  to 
leap  within  him  when  his  shot  proved  to  be  within  two  months 
of  accuracy.  The  rest  pi  the  paper  is  written  in  an  equally 
breezy  and  engaging  manner.  I  have  no  space  to  quote  all 
on  which  my  eyes  rested  ;  but  I  particularly  liked  tlie  serial 
"For  King  and  Country,"  in  which  the  hero  quarrels  with 
his  father,  whom  he  assists,  and  who  is  an  M.L.O.,  and  rushes 
off  in  a  suicidal  mood  to  become  an  R.T.O.  The  gaiety  of 
all  the  contributions  is  undeniable,  though  unexpected  in 
the  circumstances  ;  and  this  reprint  is  well  worth  having, 
not  only  to  preserve  as  a  "document,"  which  it  is,  but  also 
as  an  entertaining  piece  of  literature.  Petkr  Bell. 
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The  Levy  on  Capital  :  By  Hartley  Withers 


INTEREST  in  the  subject  of  the  Levy  on  Capital  lias 
lately  been  re\-ivcd  by  correspondence  upon  it  between 
Mr.  "Henry  BelJ,  of'  Llo>'ds  Bank,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson,  M.P.  Mr.  Bell  oi^ned  the  ball  by  a  letter 
to  the  Labour  lead<T  pxainting  out  that  the  latter's 
political  programme  included  a  levy  on  capital,  for  the 
repayment  or  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  ;  that  he 
(.^Ir.  Bell)  had  no  prejudices  against  any  plan  to  effect  this 
purpose,  which  seemed  t(5  promote  the  interests  of  trade 
and  industry,  and  of  the  community  as  a  whole ;  but  that 
the  proposed  levy  seemed  to  him  likely  to  have  "precisely 
the  opposite  effect,  and  that  to  a  disastrous  degree."  Pro- 
ceeding to  concentrate  liis  criticism  to  the  point  of  the 
unfairness  invoh-cd  to  large  sections  of  the  people,  Mr.  Bell 
prop<junded  the  following  questions  to  Mr.  Henderson  : — 

"  I.  Two  persons,  'A'  and  'B,'  have  each  of  them 
for  a  period  of  twent\'  years  enjoyed  an  average  income 
of  £i,ooo  a  year.  'A,'  being  unmarried  and  having  no 
encumbrances,  and  having,  moreover,  desired  to  'liave 
a  good  time,'  has  spent  the  whole  of  his  income.  'B,' 
on  the  other  hand,  being  married  and  of  a  prudent  and 
thrifty  disposition,  has  saved  and  invested  half  his 
income,  and  has  lived  on  the  other  half  plus  the  interest 
on  his  savings,  which  have  added  to  his  income  year  by 
year.  He  has  thus  accumulated  a  capital  sum  of 
£io,ooo  with  which  to  provide  for  the  old  age  of  himself 
and  his  wife  and  to  start  his  children  in  their  careers. 

"  Now,  r  do  not  suppose  that  we  shall  differ  as  to  which  of 
these  two  men  has  lived  the  more  useful  life  or  has  deserved 
better  of  the  State.  Even  from  the  merely  material  point 
of  view,  'B'  has  in  fact  contributed  larger  sums  in  direct 
taxation  than  'A'  because  he  has  paid  income-tax  not  only 
on  his  original  income,  but  also  on  the  interest  derived  from 
his  saWngs. 

"What  possible  justice  can  there  be  in  now  subjecting 
him  to  a  tax  on  his  hard-earned  capital  from  which  'A' 
would  be  entirely  exempt  ? 

"2,  Again,  a  sea  captain  who  has  retired  after  fort\- 
years  of  service  has  accumulated  during  that  time  a 
provision  of  £5,000  for  his  old  age.  He  has  only  been 
able  to  do  this  (for  the  mariner's  rate  of  pay  is  none  too 
generous)  by  continuous  and  earnest  thrift  and  self- 
denial.  A  comrade  in  a  hke  position,  who  has  spent 
every  penny  he  has  earned,  is  in  his  old  age  dependent 
on  the  generosity  of  his  relations  and  friends,  and  may 
even  become  a  charge  on  the  State. 

"What  possible  justice  can  there  be  in  taxing  the  capital 
of  such  a  man's  hard-earned  savings  ?  " 

Justice  can  only  be  done  to  Mr.  Henderson's  answer  by 
quoting  if;  in  full.     It  is  as  follows : — 

"33  Eccleston  Square,  S.W.i, 

"  December  9th,  1918. 

"  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant, 
to  which  only  my  absence  from  London  and  great  pressure  of 
business  has  prevented  me  from  replying  by  return. 

"The  Labour  Party  desires  that  the  whole  or  a  large  part 
of  the  burden  of  indebtedness  with  which  this  nation  is 
charged — over  and  above  such  reparation  and  compensation 
as  may  be  made  by  the  Central  Empires— should  be  borne 
by  an  assessment  according  to  capital  fortunes,  instead  of  an 
assessment  according  to  annual  incomes.  This  is  the  pro- 
posal commonly  referred  to  as  a  levy  on  capital  or  the 
conscription  of  wealth. 

"I  may  point  out,  however,  in  reference  to  your  remark 
that  such  a  proposal  would  have  a  disastrous  effect,  that  in 
this  project  of  a  capital  levy,  the  Labour  Party  is  committing 
itself  to  no  invention  of  its  own,  but  is  merely  supporting  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  political  economists— see  the  signifi- 
cant series  of  articles  in  favour  of  the  proposal  in  the  Economic 
Journal,  the  quarteriy  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society,  for 
March  last— which  is  not  without  considerable  adhesion 
among    financiers. 

"I  come  now  to  the  particular  cases  you  put  to  me  as 
demonstrating  its  unfairness  and  its  injurious  effects  on 
character  and  thrift.  1  should  like  to  point  out,  to  begin 
with,  that  you  are  assuming  that  the  proposed  capital  levy 
is  to  be  the  only  tax  that  is  levied.  The  Labour  Party  is  not 
able  to  make  any  such  assumption.  It  seems  clear  that 
besides  a  considerable  amount  of  indirect  taxation— which 
has  the  approval  of  the  Labour  Party  only  in  so  far  as  it 


falls  on  luxuries  of  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the 
consumption — there  will  necessarily  have  to  be  an  income- 
tax  on  the  one  hand,  and  death  duties  on  the  other.  The 
Labour  Party  holds  that  the  whole  burden  of  taxation  should 
be  made  to  "fall,  according  to  the  dictum  of  the  economists, 
in  proporrion  to  "ability  to  pay.' 

"I  now  take  your  ca.ses.  'A,'  the  thriftless  bachelor,  who 
spends  all  his  income  is  contrasted  with  'B,'  the  prudent 
husband  and  father  y/ho  saves  half  his  income,  and  thereby 
accumulates  £10,000.  Is  it  fair  that -'A'  should  escape,  and 
'  B  ■  have  to  pay  ?  May  I  point  out  that  it  is  the  present 
system  of  taxation — not  "the  Labour  Party's  proposal — which 
has  this  result  ?  At  present,  apart  from  taxation  on  their 
earned  incomes,  so  long  as  these  last,  'A'  pays  nothing, 
and  'B'  the  very  heavy  tax  on  his  income  from  the  £10,000 
invested.  He  even  has  to  pay  the  tax  on  his  earned  income 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  thriftless  'A'  has  to  do  just  because 
of  his  prudent  thrift  in  having  accumulated  the  £10,000. 

"What  the  Labour  Party  proposes  is  to  reduce  this  penalty  . 
on  thrift.  The  capital  levy  will  enable  the  income-tax  to  be 
reduced  probably  to  its  pre-war  rate,  so  that  'B,'  whilst 
paying  his  tiny  quota  to  the  capital  levy,  will  be  spared  the 
considerable  annual  payment  that  he  now  has  to  make  as 
income-tax  on  his  £10,000  of  investments.  The  thrifty  'B' 
will,  under  the  Labour  Partj^'s  proposals,  be  left  in  enjoyment 
of  a  larger  net  income  than  he  now  has. 

"  So  with  your  thrifty  sea  captain  with  £5,000.  At  present 
he  is  severely  mulcted  by  the  heavy  income-tax,  which  will 
have  to  be  further  increased  if  there  is  no  capital  levy.  Sub- 
stitute the  capital  levy  for  this  income-tax,  and  the  thrifty 
sea  captain  wUl  find  he  has  more  left  to  live  on  than  he  has 
now. 

"I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  deciding  that  'it  would  be 
difficult  to  fond  a  form  of  taxation  which  would  militate  more 
against  thrift,  or  would  operate  with  greater  injustice,'  you 
had  perhaps  not  considered  how  very  seriously  the  present 
income-tax  incurs  this  criticism  ;  nor  yet  weighed  to  what 
an  extent  your  objection  is  affected  if  you  take  the  capital 
levy   as   a  substitute   for   a   ten-shillings   income-tax. 

"I  agree  with  you  in  thinldng  that  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  produce  additional  wealth  and  to  accumulate  further 
capital ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  not  by  these  means 
that  the  National  Debt  can  be  reduced.  That  can  only  be 
done  by  taxation,  and  what  the  Labour  Party — following 
the  pohtical  economists — desires  is  that  the  taxation  should 
be  assessed  according  to  the  abihty  to  pay.  That  is  the 
case  for  the  capital  levy. — Yours  faithfully, 

"Arthur  Henderson." 

The  weakness  of  this  answer,  by  so  able  a  defender  of  the 
levy  as  Mr.  Henderson,  is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the 
case  against  it.  He  quotes  the  Economic  Journal  for  March 
last  as  evidence  that  the  levy  was  suggested  by  political 
economists,  and  was  not  invented  by  the  Labour  Party  ; 
but  he  forgets  to  mention  that  the  interview  between  Mr! 
Bonar  Law  and  the  Labour  representatives,  who  put  the 
proposal  before  him,  took  place  in  the  previous  November. 
This,  however,  is  a  detail.  Who  was  the  inventor  is  not  the 
question,  but  whether  the  proposal  is  fair.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Henderson's  quite  unwarranted  accusation  that  Mr.  Bell 
assumes  that  the  capital  levy  is  to  be  the  'only  tax  that  is 
levied,'  (!)  any  more  to  the  point.  What  is  to  the  point  is 
this  :  that  Mr.  Henderson's  endeavour  to  demonstrate  the 
fairness  of  the  levy  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bell's  exanvple,  is, 
with  all  deference  to  the  former,  amazingly  weak.  The  Labour 
Party  proposes  to  amend  the  penalty  on  thrift,  involved 
by  present  income-tax  arrangements,  not  by  refonning  the 
income-tax,  but  by  reducing  it  out  of  a  levy  on  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  thrifty  (among  others). 

Every  one  must  admit  that  accumulated  wealth,  especially 
if  mherited,  is  a  fair  subject  for  heavier  taxation  than  earned 
mcome.  But  attempts  to  take  away  blocks  of  it  in  order  to 
redeem  debt  seems  to  me  to  involve  so  much  injustice  to 
the  small  saver,  who  is  providing  for  his  old  age  or  for  his 
dependents,  and  to  be  so  hkely  to  discourage  future  saving  that 
the  effects  would  almost  certainly  be  disastrous.  Mr  Pethick 
Lawrence  argues  very  plausibly  that  the  small  saver  would  be 
benefited  by  the  reduced  income-tax  more  than  he  would  lose 
by  the  levy  ;  but  this  argument  is  based  on  two  quite  unwar- 
ranted assumptions :  (i)  that  the  lew  on  capital  would  never 
happen  again,  and  (2)  that  tiie  whole  of  the  rehef  that  it 
effected  by  reducing  debt  charge  would  be  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  the  income-tax  payer.     So  likely,  isn't  it  ? 
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